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WITTY Fn'iichnuin paid that iimrriage 5s a todioiis volniiK' witlj a very fine preface, and 
a(lile<], if Lo had lived in this country, that the title page of many modern 
publications is (;hi(‘lly rcinarhalde as an announeeinerit of wluit tlie hook does 7iot contain, 

' / honestly i‘laiine<l, liowever, that the Umvi:k.sat^ SEnK-lxsTKiTcron is nothing 

b’*'^s tlnni it pretends to be, — an Fpitome of ]'\)rins, (*sj)oeial]y adapted for purposes 
s(‘lf-iusl ruction and general reierenet' in the various departments of IMiication, ( ’oniinerce, 

1 Law, Iloin(‘, {^'oeiety, and Aniusc^mt'iits. I ammt young man and } oung woman ; every business man. 

' fnriud', and meeluiuie; every housewife and lady of society ; —in fact <‘very int<dligont member of 
‘ the cojiiinunity should have it wdthin reach for consultation on those immerous minor matters that 
* a well-ediieated jK'rson is supposed to know. 

n Th(' Heading Vuldic lias been ain]ily supplied for years with refenmec hoc^ks of every iloscrip- 

lioii, hut the present volume may he said to occupy a field ])(‘ciiliariy its o\m, as the people liave 
^ never before been fnrnislied yith a publication emlmiciiig in a. single volume sneli a quantity of 
0 practical informal ion, and trc'ating the ^vanttf of evertj-day life in a linad, instrn(‘l iv(‘ and agreeable 


Fuch articles as Llocution, TNuimanship, Book-keeping, Ix‘tter-writing, Mercantile Music, Sten- 

ograpb} , TMirtmology, Agriculture, Social Ktiquette, Out-door Sports, In-dtun’ Amusements, Physical Culture, 
The Domestic Oirele, Household Heceipts, Parlianieiitary Law, etc., liavo biaui jircpared by writers of 
reputation and large experi(mee in the .s}>ceial subjects given them fin* treatnamt. The information contained 
in their articles is entirely trustwortliy, aiyl the Lditor desires to express liis obiigalion to these coiitribuiors 
for the interesting and eoiiftcientious manner in which they have hamlled their respective topics. 

It has been the aim of the Piiblisliers to produce a work that will b(‘.eome a standard authority on the 
matters it contains, and no labor or expense has been spared In mak^^ it tJie most attractive and useful book 
of its kind ever published. The illustrations are artistic, appropriate and original"; while the literary 
featun‘s have been made (uitortaining as wcdl as instructive. The Publishers feel confident, therefore, that 
the book will meet with tlu' gr^at success it deserves, and that there is no home in the land w'here the intro- 
duction of the Ukiveiwat. Sici.f-Instritctor will not be welcomed as a cause of immediate gratification 
and a source of la^iting jdeasure. 


New York, November^ 18 S 2 , 


A. E. B. 
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t ANGUAUE,'’ s:iia Talleyrand, 

given t;o conceal inon\s 
though Is/’ Ttwfisatruo say- 
ing, no doubt, wso far a« the 
witty Frou(!h diplomat was 
couccraoil ; and society, in our 
own day, frcqiumily resorts to 
this subtcTfugc. 

Tho ])os 8 ihilitii'S of an exist- 
ouce wit] 10 lit Ji iaiiguago do 
r mmJi that is enticing ;* for 
e dcaf-an(]-chi;nh, and all those 
avorso ly means of signs, ciu- 
jL i^loy a language — the ivord moaning, us 
JL wc use it, a medium for eominuni eating 
J 4 one with :mother, wlietlicr this ho ])y 
jl speaking, wn'itiiig, or signs. 

V In connection will) tlio study of tliis 
subject, Philology olTors us tlio liieroglyiiliics of 
Egypt, the cuneiform inscriptions of Babylon, Iho^ 
picture-writing of the Aziccs, and other ancient 
American races ; besides the numerous written hui- j 
guages wdnch liavo come d()wm to us. These ex- 
tend back to the Sanskrit ; and in our ElfOLisir 
language wo liavo representatives of almost all of 
the groat language familic', it hoing one of the jie- 


ciiliar eharact eristics of the lustory of languages, 
tliat to a certain extent they arc always assimilat- 
ing, cohering, eoalcscung — one with another. 

Languages also take up many of the character- 
istics of those to whom they belong ; and arc, in 
fact, the creatures, to a great trxieul, of their on* 
viroixmcnl. Thus in the nigged Norse tongue wc 
can discern the clomenia wliieli nuido sea-kings out 
of the Danes and Norwegians : ju.?t as in the liquid 
vowel prepond(‘ranu<^ of tlio south of Europe we 
recognize the soft languor of tlie Italian, Spanish 
and Portuguese ])eoj)lo. 

The curly langnugo of man must have (‘onsisiod 
very largely of exclamations, of ai)ruj)t cries, and 
an extremely limited vocabulary (d' sounds. Many 
savage rac^es of tlie present tinj^’ liave no (d.her 
moans of comnmnieation than an imperfect series 
of primitive sounds and vari<Mis movements of the 
face, trunk, mid lindis. 

TJie writer ha? seen Indian se.onis acooiupanying 
a ITiiitod States army expedition use no other lan- 
guage for weeks in conversing with its commander 
than signs, and the well-known d<^af and dumb ^ 
alphabet is only a. civilized extension of a loading 
principle of i mt ural language. Any person who will 
take the t rouble to study the language of the com- 
mon domestic animals, and the utterances, of very 
young children, will acquire a good deal of informa- 
tion upon the subject of natural language. 

As the condition of man improved, and his wants 
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became mare complex, his natural language of ges- 
ture and ejaculatiou became inadequate to repre- 
sent his wants, and he leambd how to combine the 
sounds of his voice into words and sentences ; and 
thus spoken language had its origin. Later, lie 
teamed to represent certain sounds of his voice by 
certain arbitrary signs, pictures, or obaractors ; and 
in that manner written language was made, . 

Of the numerous biuguagcs of the world, 
there is, perhaps, none more copious, more Hex- 
iblo, or with greater resources tlmn the Eng- 
lish tongue, whi(‘h is excelled by that alone of 
ancient Orcece, English has not the useful 
if ratheu* avs'kward faculity of Gorman in the 
formation of compounds ; but- it is iinequaled 
in its power of adn])ting now coined words froTu its 
own treasures, or frouj those of foreign languages 
according to its needs. It has an unlimited power 
of extension and growth, and considcu'ing the rapid 
increase of population in America and Australia, 
seems destined at no distant day to bo spok(‘n by 
more })Oople than any other modern hinguiige. 

Before procjoeding to tlie <‘oiisidemtiou of the 
spoken and written English language it may bo 
well to mention briefly the group of languages t.o 
which it belongs. 

THE INDO-^EUROPEAN LANGUAGES. 

English is a member of the. Bo-called Indo- 
European family of languages, of which four 
belong to Europe, and two to Asia, 'riie i>a- 
rent language of this family was spoken in Asia, 
on the high table-lands of Tran. The family com- 
prisDs : 

1. The Indian branch, including SanscTit, and dialects 
descended from it. 

2. The M^do-Perslan branch, of which the Xend, or Old 
Persian was Wb principal language. 

8. The Graeco-Latin branch, includiug Greek, Latin, 
and languages deriv.'d fioin the Latin, /.i-., Spanish, Italiau, 
•Portuguese, Frenoiji, Wnihicbiaii, ProVon(;al. eU?. 

4. The Slavonic branch, iriclufling Hus.sian, Polish, 
Lithuanian, etc. 

5. The Teutonic branch, including Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, 
Prlesio, I>utch. German, Flemish, Icclaridic, Danish, Swed- 
ish, Norwegian, and English. 

6. The Celtic branch, inchiding M clsh, Gaelic, frish, 
Gomish, Annoiican, and ^nx, a dialect spoken in the 
Tflle of Man. 




• 

’^RKWriE English language contains forty-one 
elementary, i. e., indivisible sounds. These 
sounds are represented by an alphabet of 
twenty-six letters : 

; A, aj B, bj O, c} D, dj B, e; P, fi O* g{ H, hj I,i; 

I JJ; K,k 5 L, 1; M, m } N, n j O, o j P, p| Q, q j R, r | S, 

I gj T,t; U, u; V, vj W, W} X, x; Y,yj 2,*. 

i 

VOWELS AND CONSONANTS. 

1 Letters arc divided into Vowels and CoNSo- 
I XAXTs, according to the manner in which they 
: are uttered. 

A Vowel represents an unin term i)ted sound of 
tlie voice. It is ]iroduoe(l by the voice, varied but un- 
I interrupted by the i>ositions of the tongue and lips, 
i Hie English vowels arc u, e, i, o, u, w at the end 
i of a syllable, and y not at ilvo beginning of a sylia- 
j ble. The diiTei*ence in sound of the vowels is regu- 
i lated by the relation between the inside of the 
j mouth and the opening of the lips — a relation 
I varied by the different positions of the tongue. 

I A Dipltlhong is the union of two vowels uttered 
i with one im]>ulso of the voice. Di]>bthongs are 
i either or improper. In a proper diphthong 

j both vowels are Rounded, as oi’, in rejoice, or oy in 
I toy. In an improjjcr diphthong but one vowel is 
1 sounded, as el in either, ay in play. 

I A Triphtlwng is a union of three vowels uttered 
I with one imp'* Iso of the voice, as ieu in adieu. 

' A Consonant is a lett.er that cannot be i)erfectly 
uttered wiibont the aid of a vowel. In passing 
thn>ugh tlie organs of speech its sound is modified 
and interrupted. They ai*o nineteen in number, 
exclusive of y and w, which are oonsonants only 
wdien followed by a vowel sounded in the same syl- 
i lable ; in other cases y and w are vowels, 

[ The consonants are divided into mutm and aenii- 
vowels. 

The Mutes b, d, o and g hard, p, and can- 
I not bo uttered unaided by a vowel sound. 
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The SBMX-VowEt8 are f, I, m, n, r, 8, v, y, c 
and g soft. They can be uttered of them- 
selves, with only small interruption from closing 
the organs of speech. 

The Semi-Vowels I, n, and r are further 
distinguished ns liquids^ from thoir smooth, flow'- 
ing sound, and the ease with Avhieh they combine 
with otlior consonants. 

if, q, c hard, and^ hard, are known as guttvrdh, 
being mostly pronounced by the throat. 

TJie laiiaU are &, /, m, j)y and v, and are so called 
from being sounded by tho lips. 

The dentals, d, g soft, j, .<?, /. and z, are chiefly 
sounded by the teeth. 

w, w,iind the combined sound, or di- 
graph Qig^ are chiefly pronounced tiirougli the nose. 

The palataU^ dy g, j, h, /, q, arc sounded by 
the aid of the palat(\ 

A Digeapu is a combination of two vowels or 
('.unsonants in a single sound, as Ph in Philadelphia. 

A SiLEXT Lktxeii is one not jirononneod. as w in 
wretch. 

SYLLABLES. 

A Syllable is a letter, or a combination of let- 
ters, pronounced with one impulse of the voiee, 
avS a, ha, 

A Monosyllable is a word of one gyllablo. .‘is < ai, 

A Dissyllable is a word of iwo syllables, as 
dif-fer. 

A Trissyllahle is a word of tlinu* pyllables, ns 
in4er-pret, 

A Polysyllable is a word of more than three syl- 
lables, as in4er-pre4a-fion. 

In dividing a word into syllables it should be re- 
membered that so far as possible those letters which 
arc closc'ly connected in iironunciation should bo 
kept together. Tlie following general mica may 
be of service : 

1, Every syllable contains a vowel. 

3. Every pronounced consonant goes with a vowel or a 
diphthong. 

8. The number of syllables in a word equals the nninber 
of words or diphthongs pronounced in that word. 

4. A single consonant (other than x) between two vowels 
goes with the latl-or. lie-search, but e.c-ampU, This rule 
does not apply to compound words. Un-etuy, in-aetim, 

5. Two consonants capable of beginning a word are not 
to be divided, ta-Ue; but two consonants bcitween two 
vowels, and incapable of beginning a word, are divided, as 
UuisrdeVf /er-w. 


6. Three consonanlH in the middle of a worth if capable 
of beginning a word, ate to be dhided, and one of them 
goeii to the preceding syllable If the vowel of that syllable 
is short, dis-lress, dis-trust. 

7. Of throe or more consonants (incfifwible of l>eginning 
a word) l>etwoen two voWeLs, one goes to the fli'st syllable, 
'tn-scripUon. 

B. Two vowels not diphthongs are divided, She^oU 

IL Ootn pound words must be resol vetl into their compo- 
mmts, ovcr^conic. 

10. Grammatical endings arc divided, reach-^si, 

readidvg. 

11. A word broken at the end of a line- is wparatad by 
syllables, but the syllable itself is not to be broken. 

These rules ur^ stibject to some exceptions. 


SPELLING. 

Hpclihig, or Oi-tliographv, is the art of forming 
words by umuiging their letters correctly and in 
order. The spelling of Eiiglisl) words is extremely 
irregular and arbitrary, and oorroet spelling is a 
matter of no small difllculty of attainment. The 
following rules will be found useful : 

1. When hig is athhnJ to verbs ending in a single final e, 
the e is dropped, exttept. in di/e, dyeing, hoe, hoeifig\ shoe, 
shoeing, singe, singeing, .twinge, suringeings and tinge, tinge- 
ing. Examples of the rule an*, raise, rfming, srmze, sneez^- 
ing. 

2. Monosyllabic verl>s, Murh a singlf* final coiifionant fol- 
lowing a single vow(d, on the a<Mit:ion (»f another syllable 
double such final consonMid, sham, shammed, hern, hem- 
m ing, 

.2. Verbs of two .syliablos, with a single final consonant 
following a single vowel nml accented on tho last syllable, 
double the final cooMmant ati tiu addition of another sylla- 
ble, forget, forgetting, nrd, wedded, 

4. When ing is added to verbs ending in ie, their lieconuis 
y, die, dying. 

5. When ing jh added to verbs w^ith a final y preceded by 
a consonant, the </ remains niK'hangod, fry, frying. 

(I When td is added t o verbs witli a final y preceded by a 
eonsomiiit, t he jf/ becomes i, fry, fried. If s Is added to 
such vcr!)S y becomes ic, fry, tnes, 

7 When cl, ing, or s is added to ver^ With n final y fol- 
lowing anot her vowel, y is unchanged, boy, baying, lays, 

N. B. — Say. said, stay, staid (Sr stayed), lay, Udd, and* 
pay, paid, are exceptions to this rule. 

S. Words with final e drop that etMjiuj? before the adjec- 
tive ending able, as loi'e, lomhle. But words ending in re or 
ge keep the e before able, change, changeable. 

9. Adverbs in ly derived from words ending with e retain 
the e, as tcnae, wisely. 

10. Nouns ending in m ni, de|:ived from words ending in 
e, keep the original e, enslave, enslavement. 
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It. WolpdB of tnore than one syllable ending in an unao- 
eented ^ do not double the final I, reproachful. But other* 
iHee, if the final syllable be aocented» as rebel, rebellious, 

12. Ooropounds consisting of a syllable or word before a 
single syllable ending in all, generally, but not always, keep 
the I?, o&downfaU; \>\xi wiihtd, theremihaly wheremthol, 

18. Compounds from words with final y, change y to i, 
duty, dutiful 

14, Nouns with final o follo^^ing another vowel add a to 
their plural, olio, olios. 

15* Nouns with final o following a consonant generally 
add e$ to form their plural, embargo, embargoc/J. But 
caniOf cmto^ duodecimo, grotto, portico, solo, and a few 
Others, adfd $ only. 

16, Nouns with final ey add s to form the plural, valley, 
valleys. 

17. Nouns ending in y following a consonant, drop y in the 
plural and add les, comty, counhea. 

SPELLING REFORM* 

It is always advisable to refol* to a good dic- 
tionary when there is any doubt as to the proper 
spelling of a word* The imperfetition of the 
English, alphabet, which attempts to represent 
foyty-one elementary soimds with only twenty- 
six letters, has long engaged the attention of 
scholars. Several alphabets have been devised 
in which each letter represents but one and a 
uniform sound. Societies have been formed, both 
in England and America, with the object of im- 
proving the present system of English spelling. It 
cannot, however, bo said that many of the changes 
proposed have mot, or are likely to meet, with any 
extensive success, so far as a general introduction 
of them is concerned. Tli^ elaborate and sweeping 
changes which have been proposed by some of the 
more enthi^siastic reformers can have little ho]ie of 
going into immediate effect. At the same time, 
some of tlie proposed changes are entirely desirable 
and feasible. Such arc the omission of one of two 
double consonants, and the omission of letters not 
heard in pronunciation. ‘ The omission of such 
letters would sa>ie much both in time and money. 

More than a cursory treatment of the subject does 
not belong to this place ; but for the benefit of those 
interested in the subject we subjoin the five rules 
adopted by the Spelling Kefokm Association. 
These rules are simple, and are followed by quite a 
number of newspapers, printers, and educators. 

1. Use e for ea, equal to short e, 

2. Drop silent e (not following g or o) after a diphthong or 
short vowel. 


8. .Use/ for pA, 

4. Omit one^letter ot a d^ble ocme6nantf unless both aie 
pronounced. 

5. Use t instead of ed when it represents the sound. 

ACCENT. 

Accent is the vocal stress laid upon some par- 
ticular syllable of a word. The mark planed ateve 
a syllable to indicate what modulation of the voice 
is to bo given it, is also called an accent. 

The acuU accent (') over a letter or syllable 
shows it is to be uttered with a rising inflection. 

The grave accent ( ' ) indicates a falling inflection. 

The circumflex accent ("') is a combination of 
the grave and acute accents. It indicates a vibra- 
tory movemeiit of the voice. 

The breve ('') shows that the letter beneath it 
has a sliort sound, as elegant. 

The macron (") shows that the letter beneath 
has a long sound, as fame. 

The cedilla (^) shows that the letter c? writloii 
above it is ])ronounced soft like s, Icfon. Its most 
frequent use is in French words, or derivatives. 

A diceresis ‘ ") over the latter of two successive 
vowels, shows that they are to be soparat(dy ])ro- 
nounced. 

All English words containing more than one 
syllable have at least one accented syllable, and 
most words of more than three syllables have, in ad- 
dition to their principal or primary accent , another 
inferior accent called secondary; thus dei'ri-menfal, 
leg' is-la’ fare, in which the accent on the first sylla- 
ble is secondary. 

The last syllable but one of a word is called a 
penult. 

The last syllable but two is called the nnfepe* 
null. 

ADVICE ABOUT PRONUNCIATION. 

Many words have a different pronunciation ac- 
cording as they are used as nouns or as adjec- 
tives, or as nouns or verbs. Pronunciation is sub- 
ject to frequent changes, and often appears to bo 
largely a matter of fashion. The safe rule on this 
point has been often stated, — not to be the first to 
adopt anew pronunciation of a word, or the last to 
retain the old pronunciation. The real authority on 
pronunciation is the usage of the greatest number of 
cultivat-ed jiersons. Observe carefully how words 
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in regard to the pronunciation of which you feol 
doubtful are pronounced by educated persons ujwn 
whose knowledge you can rely. Always keep a 
good pronouncing dictionary, and consult it when- 
erer you are not absolutely certain of the spelling 
and pronunciation of a word. A useful adjunct to 
a large dictionary is one of the little dictionaries, 
or list of^words frequently mispronounced. 

The habit of reading aloud is also of great seryice 
in enlarging onc^s knowledge of pronunciation. 

After you have thoroughly ffuniliarized yourself 
with the standard pronunciation of the day, it will 
be found interesting to note the licenses taken by 
poets in the accentuation. Yon can also learn from 
poetry many interesting details of the cver-ehanging 
fashions of speech. Thus you will find in Byron and 
Rogers talcony ; in Pope, and pronounccal 
hohay and tay ; and in Shakes})oare revenudy 
persBv*ery sepul chre, and many other iironunciations 
no longer permissible. In this way, after a good 
practical knowledge of modern pruminciation has 
been obtained, some historical knowledge of it may 
be gained conjointly with the study of tlie best 
English literature. 

WORDS AND THEIR ORIGIN. 

The number of words in the English language 
is not accurately known, ami is variously stated. 
The most common estimate is in the vicinity of 
100,000 words. But wlien it is considered that new^ 
terms telating to the arts and science's are being in- 
troduced every day, and tliat many words found in 
litprature of even recent date arc cither olwolcto or 
are fast becoming so, it will be seen that any osti- 
maio of the number of words in the Englisli lan- 
guage at a given time must be based to a great 
extent on mere guesswork. Only a small part of 
these words constitutes a large vocabulary for most 
persons. Probably the average man does not use 
more than 3,000 words. An extremely well-read 
person may use 6,000, wliile Shakespeare himself 
only used four times the latter number. 

Of these words, exclusive cf tlie immense num- 
ber of scientific and technical terms taken from 
Greek and Latin, between one-half and five-eighths 
are of Anglo-Saxon origin. 

A Peimitive word is one that cannot be farther 
resolved i as, ox, go, hunt. 


A Dbeivatxte word is derived from a primitite 
word by joining letters or syllables to the latter. 
Such an addition placed before the primitive word 
is called o, prefix, m pre in the word prefix; placed 

after such word, it is called a suffix, as ing in going. 

♦ 

PREFIXES. 

The chief pr*fiice« are «=at, In, etc. ; he—ior, upon ;p>rv:^ 
against ; fore^h(i^oro ; wwsrwrong ; ow/— beyond, in excess 
of, over ; -wn—not ; and ttnder. Thus, aJlMy hspeak^ for^ 
bid, forestall, 7)tuco?icepiion, ouimear, direst mate, 
equalled, undervalited. 

The most important Oreok prefixes are without ; <*m- 
around; aafi — again st ; a/w—fmm ; eata^ 
down ; through ; above, in excess of ; 

under ; alxjiit., around ; before ; syl, sym, 

I with, Tims, oeHlalcetic, am^?/iibology, a«iJ«-slavery, ojtjostle, 

I ^?<'r^oleptic, diameter, hyperhoie, hypochondria, prolcptic, 
i ,‘<ymmotricaI. 

1 The chief Itatin i>roflxoR are ab or ahs=:from ; a^, ad, 

I af, ay, al, np, r/r—to ; on/c- before; around ; ep, 

! com, con, etc —with ; i/e— clown ; dfs=apart, or not; e, p 
j =^out of ; in (before an ailjcctive):=:not; in ibeforc a verb)|:tr 
I in ; oh-in the way of ; through ; pre-beforo ; retro 
1 -backward; se— apart *. sub, mn, etc. — under; super-r:: 

above; f?^?/X“d>eyond averse, u^^hor, ohxtract, wreept, ad- 
i vise, o/ilrrn, agree, w/lude. opply> orre^t, ante(\ti\e, rircum- 
I . navigate, eoiWal, eo7//municate, cwmeci, de\ym\ difisimilor, 
i d?:«]dace, elude, carpel, innocuous, inspire, o^drude, prepare, 
i ivfrograde, seclude, sn&slratum, sjw^pect, ^jwpfrposc, trgna- 
late. 

SUFFIXES. 

The chief Anglo-Saxon suffixes aroc?r— he who; /t//— full 
of : /mod --condition, character ; - without, deprived of ; 

ly (after a noun)— like, afhir an adjective indicates the man- 
ner of ; neftsj^wilh the quality of ; and #/?. dp --state of:— mak- 
er, thought////, ehildZ/of/d, lhought/(’<#^, god/y, righ%, 
th ought leas/u’.!is, stcward,sA ip. 

' The chief Latin Buffixes are able, hie, tWe=:capable of ; 
ani, ent /after a nonn)~the j)Ci*son W'ho, (after adjcctive)=r: 
the participial ending ing; Uy fwdec=:UiO state of; 0U9^ 
with the quality of ; /y=to make ^ as, litigatif, dependew/,^ 
familiar d7y, desue/«d/?, furious, boaut\/y. 

From the Greek come the suffixes ic and too/ —relating to; 
yr/7p/?y=r describing, treating of; /oyy- descriptive of, the 
science of ; ize—io make:— misanthropm, misanthropic^?, 
\je\egrnphy, gcobyy, emphasise. 

It should bo said that in many cases the suffixes and the 
affixes take a different meaning from the above, according to 
the word with which they wore compounded. 
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* RAMMAE is the art of speaking 
and writing correctly according 
to established usage. The Kng- 
lish language is termed onr 
mother tongue because it is our 
native language, wliieli we were 
taught to speak when we first 
began to talk. 

The study that teaches the 
correct use of the English langnago in speaking 
and in writing is called English Qhammak, and 
is divided into Etymology and Syntax. 

Etymology tri^ats of tlie drigin and derivation 
of words. 

Syntax treats of the coristriu;tion of sentences. 


ETYMOLOGY, 


The English language hiia ten Parts of Spekch, 
ineluding the partici])le : 


1, The Article, 
it. The Noun, 

3. The Pronoun, 

4. The Adjective, 

5. The Verb, 


G. The Adverb, 

7. The Preposition, 

8. The ('ONJUNCTiON, 

9. The Interjection, 
10. The Participle, 


The Article is j)]acccl before a noun to define 
or restrict hr motining. 

The indefinite article, a, or #:??, points out indefinitely a 
single thiuj^ or person of the hind; as a mun, an ox 
The form an is us«‘d iK^fore a vowel, elsowhcro a. But att 
is tobf used l«'lort? a silent h followed by a vowel; ns, an 
heirloom ; and also before wonls bepnning with h not silent, 
‘ and accented on the second syllable; an historic stone A 
18 used before words whose initial vowel has a consonant 
sound like y or w ; as, a uniony a f/ne-inan ix)wer 
The definite article, thCy is placed before nouns both in the 
singular and the plural numbers, ll points the particular 
object n'ierred to; as.“ Find the pltu-e/' The is also used to 
form the comfiarativc and BUpcrlative degree of adjectives 
and adverbs. 


A Noun, or SulMitftntlTe. is the name of an 
object; as, a man. Nouns are either ixjmnm px 
fyroper. 

A common iK>un is a name common to a whole class of 
objects; as, Wrd, 6oy. 

A proper noun is the name of an individual person or 
thing; as, Cicero^ America, John. 

Nouns have Gender, Nxmher^ and Com. 

GENDJ^R, 

Gender is the distinction which marks the differt-nceof 
sex in the elassiflcation of objects. 

Names of females, and of objects conceived os female; are 
of the feminine gender. 

Names of males, and of objects conceived as males, are of 
the maecuHne gender. 

Names of things are of the neuter gender. 

There are in English four ways of indicating gender 

1. By the use of two forms for the two genders of the 
word; os, goose, gander; duck, drake. 

2. By a special ending for the feminine; as, baron, Ihv- 
rone^s ,• count, countess. 

8. By prefixing a pronoun ; as, Ae-goat, sAr-goat 

4. By prefixing a noun ; as, way^-s(»rvant, mat f /-servant 

NUMBER. 

Nouns have two numbers, the dngular anrl the plural mun 
ber, according as they signify one object or more than otu' 
object. 

The Plural is formed in most coses by the mldition of h 
to the singular; as, road, road#,* owl, owU, 

When nouns end in sounds that do not easily combine 
with A the plural is formed by adding ea to the singular ; os, 
church, churches; loss, losses; galosh, galoshe#; box, boxe#. 

Some nouns ending in forfe make their plural by chang- 
ing/ or fe into ves; half, halee#; knife, kuim. 

Nouns ending in y following a consonant add es to fom» 
the plural, and change y to i; lady» la(b<»#. 

Nouns ending in y following a vowel form their plural in 
the regular way by the addition of e to the singJilur; voile} , 
volley#. 

A number of words of Greek oi* luatin ongin form thoir 
])birals either according to the language from which they 
arc derived, or according to the English language. Thus 
memorandum, memorandum#, or memoranda. As a rule 
the English form is to be preferred, unleas the woul !)♦* one 
lately iiitroduct^d, or not yet common in English. 

CASE. 

Case distinguishes the relation between nouns and pro- 
nouns, and the words to which they are joined. 

There are in English fo\ir cMises, the nominative, the pos- 
sessive, the objective., and the x>ooative. 

The NOMINATIVE ense simply points out the person or thing 
without showing the construction of the sentouoe. 

The possESSTVR case denotes posst^saion ; as, JohvJs hook. 
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poi»688iye case, singular, is formed by writing apo 0 ^ 
irc^Ue $ (’a) after the singular noun ; as, mother, 

The possessive case, plural, is formed by writing the apos- 
trophe after the s of plural nouns; as, mothers, mothers^ . 
But when the plural does not end in s the *s is added ; <is, 
children, children's. 

The onjECl’TVE case depends upon a verb or a preposition, 
being the case in which the ohjtxl of the verb is placed, when 
denoting wliat is produ(?ed or affected by the act expressed 
I by the verb. “ Strike for your altars and your /rrs.” 

The VOCATIVE is the case by which a person is directly ad- 
f dressed; as, “Bay not me, Brntm." 

A Pronoun is a word used to take the place 
of a noun, with tlie object of ))reTentiiig inelegant 
repetition of the word for wliieh it tstaiids. 

Pronouns are cither personal^ posHessiee, interrogntivt^, or 
adjective. The latter are more commonly called projwminal 
adjeciives. 

The personal pronouns take the place of nouns indicating 
persona. They arc /, thou, h^'y she^ it, and their plural, we, 
you [or yf\ they, 

1 and we are ])ronoun8 of the first person, and denote the 
speaker. 

7'hou and you arc of Ihe seexmd ix?i*sou, and dciiob* the 
person spoken to. 

Ihey, sh(U and it are of the third jx*rson, and denote 
the person spoken cf. 

The relative pronouns refer to some prccodmg word or 
expression called the ant(K*edcnt. They an^ who, tvhich, 
whaty (hat. 

WliO relates only to persons. 

Which relates only to things. 

That relates to both persons and things. 

The interrogative pronouns are used to ask questions. 
They are tvhv, which y and what, 

Tlie adjective pronouns, or pronominal adjectives, are 
so called because they have vho character of both adjectives 
and pronouns. 7’hey aro divided into demonfitrative, 
tributivey indefinite, and fwssefisive. 

The msBKSSiVE pronouns are 7nyy mine, thy, thine, kin, 
'heVy our, your, their. 

The hkmo^strative pronouns point out a person or thing. 
They are thu, these , that, those. 

The DISTRIBUTIVE pronouns denot,e one of several ])ei‘soiis 
or things taken individually. They are each, every, either , 
neither. 

The INDEFINITE pronouDs denote indefinitely the object to 
which they refer. They nw ally any, oncy other, some, and 
such. 

All Adjective is a word joined to a noun to 
show the quality or restrict the moaning of the 
latter. 

The oomparison of an adjective is its formation to show 
different degrees of the quality expressed. 

The POSITIVE is the original form of the adjective; as, bold. 


} The COMPARATIVE indicates a higher degree of the quality 
! as compared with the quality of some other objeot orperson ; 
I “Mder than a lion.” 

j The SUPERLATIVE degree denotes the highest degree of the 
j quality expressed ; os, “The icfdesf 'might tremble.”’ 

I The comparative degree is formed in words of one syllable 
' by the addition of r or er to the positive; bold, Ixildsr; pale, 

I paler. In adjectives of more than one syllkblo it is 
' formed by placing more before the positive ; anxious, more 
I anxious. 

' The supiTlative degree of adjectives of one syllable is 
formed by the addition of si or eat to the positive ; bold. 

; lxddc.sif; pale, pal&s^. In adjective.^ of more tlian on© syllable 
! it is formed by placing most before the positive; anxious, 

; most anxious. 

I N. B.—The following adjec^tives arc irregular in their 
j comparison : 


POSITIVE. 

CO.^IPARATIVK, 

HUTEELATIVE. 

Good, 

Better. 

Best. 

Bad, 

Worse, 

Woi'st. 

Ijittlc, 

Less, 

. TjeasL 

Many, J 
Much, ^ 

More, 

Most 

Near, 

Nearer, 

Nearest, 1 

Next. \ 

Tiatc, 

Later, / 

Last. 

Latter, ( 
Older, i 

Oldest, 1 

Old, 

Rider, ( 

Eldest. ) 


! A Verb expresses action, existence, or affirms 
j something about some person or object. The |)er- 
Bon or o1)ject in regard to which tlie affirmation 
I is made, is styled the subject. 

I Verl)S arc either trrmsitive or intransitive, 

! A transitive verb expresses an action by scunc [wrson or 
i object iqKm some piTSon or object. Its sense is incomplete 
' unless it is followed by an object. Such object (noun or 
pronoun) is put in the objective case, “Ciod created man.” 

1 An intransitivo verb expresses existence, or state of exist- 
I ence. Thu aeiiso of an intransitive verb is complete with- 
' out an object ; as. the rain falls 

Besul('s,per.v(^w ami jivviher, verbs have mood and tmse. 

I MOOD. 

' Mood, or modf., is the form of the verb which shows 
the manner of the action or condifton expressed. The Eng- 
j lish verb has five moods : indicatii’ey potentioly subjunctim, 

\ infinitiA^y and imperative. 

The INDICATIVE mood expresses an absoluUj affirmation. 
The POTENTIAL mood expresses possibility, inclination, 
ability^ duty. Its signs are the auxiliary verbs, may, cany 
must, will, might, could, woufd, should. 
j The SUBJUNCTIVE expro.s803 a condition. Its ordinary sign 
1 kif. 


THE EKOIilSE LAHaUAGE. 


The pjtmmTj} mood expresses action or condition with* 
oht resiirietion of number or person. A' verb in the Inflni- 
ttvo mood has no subject, and consequently can make no 
aihnnation. 

The uifeeatxvb mood expressos a command. 

TENSE. 

Teo^ is’ the form of the verb which indicates the time of 
the action or condition. 

The English verb has six tenses, the preaeiii^ imperfect, 
pluperfect, firut future, and second f uiure. 

The PBESKNT tense exijresscs a present action or condi- 
tion ; ** It rains.” 

The DiPiiiiFECT tense exfjresses what took place, or was 
taking place in time past ; “ It rained.” 

The PEEFLCT tense expresses an action or condition indefi- 
nitely passed ; “ It has rained,” 

The PLUPERFKrT tCHse expresses what had occurred before 
some past tim^ ; “It had rained before my departure.” 

The FUTURE tense, expresses what will happen in fuUire 
time ; “ It will rain.” 

The SECONO FUTURE tcnse expresses wdiat will liavo hat)- 
pened after some future time sfKJcified or implied ; “It will 
liave rained by the time wo arrive,” 

The conjugation of a verb iz tho regular arrangement 
aocoixling to person, number, mood, and tense. 

A passive verb is ma^ln by joining the perfect jairticii>le 
of a tinrisitivc verb to S(mie tcn8<‘ of the verb to he ; “ I was 
lost.” 

Voice is that form of the verb which shows whether it is 
active or passive. 

An auxiliary verb is one used in the conjugation of a verb. 
The* auxiliary verbs are he, caii, do, have, wust, aludJ, will, 
in all their forms, 

Tito Participle is someiimes classed as a mere 
form of the verb, and not a separate ])art of st)Occli. 

It has the character both of a verb and of an ad- 
jective or noun. Like the verb, it denotes action, 
being, suffering, but it does not affirm anything. 

Tho forms of tho partic iple aro thi*ec. 

The present participle dcnoto.s present action, being, or 
suffering, Jt i.s fornuid by the addition of ini; to tlic stem 
of tho verb ; luvia^, foav ing. 

The perfect or past participle denotes past notion, being, 
or sufT^^ring. It is formed in the case of regular verbs by 
tho addition of ed b) tlie stem of the verb, as, lovv^d, fcar^^rf. 

The compound perfeef participle is formed by the com- | 
bination of the lierfect participle with the present participle 
of an auxilinry vert) ; as, having loved, having feared. 

The participle made a noun by placing the definite 
article the before it ; (be suffering 

An Adverb is a word joined with a verb, an 
adjective, or another adverb, to qualify the moan- 
ing of the latter ; as, an exceedingly good book, 
very well done, he docs well. 


I Many edr&tb$ aro derived from «d jeotivee bj tfte addidem 
of Ig ; as, bold, boldly ; warm, warmly. ^Others clwwige final 
# to y ; as, able, ably ; terrible, terribly. 

A OoHjunotion is a participle used to ponneot 
words and sentences ; as, Ho and 1 went ; Fate 
ordains it, a7td we bow to its decrees.” 

The two chief classes of conjunotions aro oopulfitive, which 
add a word or sentence, such as, and; and di|]uxctive, 
which join the words, but not the sense, as, huL 

A Preposition is a particle governing a noun 
or pronoun in the objective case, and showing tho 
relation in which such noun or pi'onoun stands to 
some other word in tho sentence. 

Prepositions are usually placed before the w^ord which they 
govern ; as, he was running to the house. 

Prepositions aro inaeparohle when they can only be used 
in compounding words: as, wiiVcalculatc ; OTseparahU, when 
they may bc^ separately used, as in. 

An Interjection expresses some mental affec- 
tion or emotion ; as, alas ! 

SYNTAX. 

A SEKTENC15 is a collection of words grammati- 
cally connected and making a complete sense. 

Every sentence must have a subject, of which 
Bomothing is said, aud a predicate, whicli is said 
of the subject ; as, I run. 

The SUBJECT of a sentence is a noun or pronoun 
in the nominative case. 

Tho PiiEDicATE is a verb agreeing with its sub- 
ject and in number and person. 

The Infinitive may be the subject of a sentence : 
as, To die is gain.” 

The Oljjeet of a transitive verb is put in the ob- 
jective case ; as, Why have they slain hini9'^ 

The less inirnediato relations of an object to tho 
verb of the sentence are d(jnotcd by prepositions 
governing tho objective case. To what base ttses 
we may return, Horatio. 

A Noun may bo qualified by a noun or by an 
adjective. 

A qualifying noun is said to be in appositio7%, or 
to be an a; positive substantive, when its relation 
to its- noun is assumed as already existing in tho 
sentence, not as created by tho sentence ; as, 
^‘ Oiccru, the consummate orator, was proscribed.” 

In the same case tho qualifying adjective is said 
to be attributive ; as, ** The eloquent Cicero was 
lU’oscrihed.” 

When the qualifying substantive comes into.re- 


momu 


iotioti with the qualified hy mmn$^ of the eentmce 
it is called a pr^icate noun, or predicate; as, Ye 
calf me chief 

In the same case the qualifying adjective is 
called a predicate adjective; as, ‘^He was called 
generous'^ 

The qualified noun is called the Buhject of the 
appositivd, or predicate, and the subject noun 
must be in the same case. 

It will be noticed tliat the appositive, as a rule, 
is merely descriptive of its subject, While the at- 
tributive is intimately connected with it. 

A Verb must agree with its subject in ixumber 
and person. 

A Pronoun must agree with its antecedent in 
number. 

Two or more subjects joined by the conjunction 
and take a plural verb. ‘^Fire and sword have 
done their work/^ 

The Subject of a verb is in the nominative case. 

The Object addressed is in the vocative ciise. 

The Possessive case is often more olegantlv re- 
placed by of with the objective. 

Sentences are either simple or compound. 

A aiMPLE SENTENCE is oiiG in which the subject 
and pvodicato are found but once. 

A COMPOUND SENTENCE is composied of a princi- 
pal or independent sentence, and a subordinate 
sentence dependent upon the principal sentence. 

The ADVEiiB usually precedes the adjective or 
adverb modified by it. 

It should always be jdaced as near as possible to 
the word which it modifies. 

The adverb usually folloAva the verb ; as, He 
spoke frequently , but in connection with the com- 
pound forms of the verb it comes between the 
auxiliai7 and the verb ; os, “ He had been/r^^?^e'w/- 
Zy spoken of.” 


CONVERSATIONAL ERRORS, 


f 


The following arc a few of the ciTors most fre- 
quent in conversation : — 

1. The use of two negatives instead of one; as, “I didn’t 
hoar no boll.” 

2. DonH for doesn't in the third person singular of the in- 
dicative ; as, It dofCt matter.” This is a mistake of fre- 
quent occurrenoo even among cultivated men. 

8. Use of the nominative for the objective of the pronoun ; 
as, are you looking for? ” instead of whom. This is an 
error which can always be avoided by putting the preposi- 


tion at the beginning of the sentence, not at the end ; aa 

For whgm are you looking ?” 

4. Use of the objective in place of the nominative ; as, 

** Him and me went.” 

5. Use of like instead of os; He looked like he did a 
year ago.” 

6. Use of them for those ; as, “ See them people.” 

7. Improper conjugation of the verb; He done lt,5f for 
“He did it,” “Ho drinked it,” for “He drank it ;” “He 
Jenowed iff'" lor “ He Iriew it.” 

8. Confusion of one word with another. “ I will dbwn 
on the sofa,” for “ I will lie dcrniP “ Ho is too weak to 
set up,” for “ ffit upP “ Learn me to sing,” for tefreh, etc. 

0. Singular instead of plural form of the verb with plural 
subject, or more than one subject. “ The horse and carriage 
is at the dr)or ; ” “ Tho theativs is crowded.” j 

10. Use of a plural verb with a singular noun. This 
oftoii happens when a plural noun or two eonnjecto<l sing^i* 
lar nouns immediately precode the subject; a.s, “The recital 
of all these transactions and proceedings a long story,” 
instead of makes. 

11. Confusion of eiwh other end (me another. The for- 
mer should only be used in reference to two objects ; “Let 
us all then promise each other P for one another. 

12. Use of oughter for ovght to (or should). “You 
oughte.Tp instead of “ You ought toP “He oughlet do UP 
tor .“ He should do it.” 

In writing, few of the above eiTors arc* likely to 
jiass unnoticed, as their absardity is evident to the 
eye. In conversathm, however, they are often 
heard. A little practice and ctirefulnesH will load 
one to £fvoid them. To speak the English hi5i- 
guage grammatically is really a very simple matter, 
if one will take a little pains, for the numlx^r of 
possible errom is not very large. To learn to pro- 
nounce every word properly, is a nmeh more diffi- 
cult matter. But any ])erson who will keep bis 
ears open and thumb Lis dictionary assiduously, 
will easily conquer the difficulty, 

SLANG. 

Caro must be taken not to use slang, or vulgar 
expressions. A certain amount of slang does in- 
deed find its way into conversation ; but the habit I 
of using slang expressions should be guarded , 
against by every person who cares to have any 
i‘cj)utation for correct and cultivated speech. It 
is simply an indication 6f poverty of ideas. 

VULGARISMS. 

Avoid a certain class of words which bear the 
stamp of vulgarity, and are only heard among the 
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ignorant, tliough often need by persons of oon^ 
sidemble pretensions. 

The most freq^ient mistakes are the use of gent for genik- 
man ; pania for trouHta; genteel for elegant; distingmshed , 
first'^lem for eacellmt ; party for person; mad for angry. 

Avoid ab provincial expressions, such as gvcss ; expect for 
tMnk, anppoaef imagine. 

Avoid the excessive and unnecessary use of get^ got. This 
verb properly means to obtain. To combine it with 

the auxiliary is mere waste of words. '*lle has it,” 
mcutis just the same as “he haa got it,” and has the merit of 
being short and correct. “ Ho has got to go ” is incorrect. 
Say “ he must go,” or “ he is obliged logo.” Perhaps there 
is no word in the English language made to serve such a 
variety of incorrect uses as tlie word get. 

Care must bo taken not to confound tlio two auxiliaries of 
tile future tense shall and vilL A little reflection will 
easily show which is to be used in a particular case. The 
general ride for their use is as follows ; 

Shall, in tlie first person, simply marks a future event, as, 
“I shall go in the second and third persons, it marks a 
command, threat, or promise, as, “ you shall go,** “ be shall 
die.” 

Will, in the first person, marks a promise or a thre^it, os, 
“1 will go to-morrow,” “1 will be heard;” in the second 
and third fjorsons, it simply marks a future event, as, “he 
mil speak,” “ thou wilt listen.” 

ADVICE ABOUT WRITING. 

To write good Englisli is an aecomplisluneni not 
easily attained. The colloquial cxprcRsions, the oc- 
casional inelcgancies, and tlie abrupt chtthgen per- 
mi.sflible in conversation are to bo carefully avoided 
in writing. The important thing is to have some- 
thing to say, and tu express it in as simple, clear, 
and intelligible a manner as possible. 

Avoid roundabout expressions, and rbetorieal 
]ihrases. Anybody who writes gi'ammatically, who 
uses as few words as will<;lear]y express liis mean- 
ing, and who escajies slang, WTites good English ; 
hut to 'write English of the most finished elegance 
it re^juirea a iiainstakiitg study of the best mod- 
els, and a degree of patient and conscientious labor 
for which most jiersons have neither the time nor 
.the inclination. • 

It will be found 1o be of service to take some 
English prase-wrih^r with a style of acknowdodged 
excellence, anu read his worlvs thoroughly and atten- 
tively. In Hub way one may olitain an insight into 
the secret of good writing, and may to a certain 
extent form his style after that of' the author whom 
he has chosen as bis model. Addison and Cardinal 


I Newman are good models of all that it Oleary sflU'* 
j ple^ and at the same time elegant in style. 

I There is no better way of cultivating oue^s sense 
I of style than to study the works of the great mas* 

: ters. Nobody can read with any degree of care 
I Goldsmith’s ‘'Vicar of Wakefield/’ and hot get a 
I deeper understanding of the character and value 
I of simple and natural writing. Persons whose ' 
j reading is confined to newspapers are liable to fall 
I into a hasty and incorrect method of expression. 
The best safeguard against this danger is the study 
of good English prose. 

FIGURES. 

A FKIUKIS of RHETORia Or RHETORICAL FIGURE 
is a method of speech in which words are used in 
other than their literal sense. These figures are 
of frequent ociuirrenco in ):>oetry and imaginative 
literature, and when properly and discriminatingly 
used do much to strengthen and adorn a composi- 
tion. Tlie rhetorical figures are as follows : 

I An Allegory is a figure in which the words ustnl have 
* another signifi(‘ation teside their literal and usual ono. Bun- 
yan’s “ JMlgrinfs Progress” is i>rrhaps tho most famous 
English iiutance of an ailegoiy. 

Allusion is an indireirt referonco to or mention of some- 
thing similar and wcll-know'U. “ He was lost in a lahyrinth 
of doubts, from which esciq^e seemed hopeless.” 

^Ulteration is thci use of the same initial in two or more 
sm ' ' v’’ words. ‘ ‘ AfA allitemtion’s artful aid. ” 

I An;..ineBi» is tho oi)posilion or contrast of contraries. 

I “From grave to gay, from lively to severe.” 

I Climax is a gradual rising from an inferior thought or 
expression up to a higher thought or cxprcBSion. “ It is an 
I Outrage to bind a Roman citizen; to stiourge him is an out- 
j rng^jous crime ; to put him to death is almost pairit^idc ; 
nut to crucify him— what shall 1 cal) it?” 

Apoatrophe is a sudtlen change in the discourse, to ad- 
dress a i>erson or thing immediately. “Oh, ever-loving, 
lovely, and beloved I Dear to a heart where naught is left 
so dear I ” 

exclamation expresses any passion or emotion, 

“ Oh, Sleep, it is li gentle thing, 

Beloved from pole to polol ” 

Hyperbole is the. use of an exaggerated or extravagant 
expression, signifying more than the literal truth, and not 
supiK)sed to be understood In a literal scnsf‘. 

“ By Heaven, racthinks it were an easy leap 
To'pluck bright Honor from the pale faced moon!*’ 

Interrogaticn is the exprt^ssion of an opinion or a aentl* 
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nmt by meanB ^nd in the form of a question. ** What can 
einnoblo sots, or slaves, or cowards ? ” 

Irony is the expression of something orh<vr than is meant-. 

It requires great courage to make war on oelpJm women 
andchildron.” Brutus is an honorable umkU.'^'^Shakespearc. 

Buphemism is the substitution of a inoro agret^aide 
expression for one which would be harsh or oflensivo if di- 
rectly related. ‘'Me was out in the forty-five,^’ (/. f., he 
took part-Jii the Jacobite rising in Scotland in 1745.) 

Metaphor is a figure wliu b oxpreswes the resemblance <>f 
one object to another i)y an implied comjwirison. ** Til be 
your /off, Laerteb,’^ 

Metonymy is a figure by wijicli the r^anse is pul. for U)e 
effect, tho effect for the cause, Iho sign for the object signified. 
“ The crown royally) itself was not safe from aUack.’’ 

Paralipsis is a figure wbich pretends to omit what- is 
really expressed. “ must not <'all this proceedirtg a 
swindle, for that would be im|>olile.** 

Perflonificatlon n^]>n\sents an inanimate object iis a. jku'- 
aou. 

“ And Freedom sliall awhile repair 
To dw(*ll a W('cping hermit tlicre.’* 

Onomatopoeia is the use of a word whose sound answei's 
1 o tho sense. 

“ Soa-nymphs hourly ring liis knoll, 

Hark, I hoar thorn — ding-dong, Wl?” 

Repetition is the frequent us() of a word or phrase in the 
same sentence. 

“ Alone, alone, all all alone, 

Alone on a w ide, wide sea ** 

Simile is a direct and expr(‘sa comparison. “ As a wood- 
cock to mine own spnngo, Osrie, 1 am justly killexl with 
mine ow'o ti'cachcry.” 

Synecdoche puts the whole for the part, ortho part for 
the whole. “ A squadron of forty sail” (f.e., ships/, 

A FIGURE OF riYKTAX ii deviation from tho 
rnles of syntax. Among tho figures of syntax, the 
following deserve mention : 

Apo.siopesis is a sudden break in the seiitenee, leaving 
Homnthing to be supplied. “Him T may yot—but truce to 
idle vaunts.” 

Bnallage is the substitution of one part of s|)o<'ch or form 
of a word for another It is nn necessary, and frequently 
incorrccit. “ Marry come up, 1.” 

BlUpsis is the omission of some part necessary to tin* c(*n- 
struction but not to the moaning. “ The l^eginning and (/he) 
Olid.” •’ Would he were fattcr,”=“ I w'ould //m/,” etc. 

Hyperbafion or Inversion is a transposition of words 
from their simple, natural grammatical order. “ Kftsoons 
his hand dropt ho”; “ Out of the sea rose he.” 

Pleonaam is tho use of words not necessary to the sense. 

Verily f verily^ I say unto you, all ye irhahitante of the 
world, and dwelUre ott the earth,*' 

Zeugma is the reference of a word to two or more w'ords, 
when, strictly construe<l, it can agree with but one of tboiii. 

Nor e’er Imd changed, nor wished to change hi8 7 >/nr^.” 


. An Arohahjim is an antiquated expression, ‘ * Bight little 
[ peace one hath of it-, God woV* 

; A FIGURE OF oiiTHOGBAPHY ifi a deviation from 
! the ix?gu]ar spelling or pronunciatiim : 

Apoeope is tho cut ting off of a final letter or syllable. 
“ What cannot you and I perform iiXHm th* unguardcnl 
Duncan ? ” 

Aphaeresis is tho cutting off of an initial letter or sylla- 
bic. “ And since *tis haixi to combat, lt*am to fiy,” 

Diaeresis is the pronunciation of an uiiijocenled c. ;-It is 
somciimcs indicated by the acH^ent It is frequent in 
IKiet.ry in tho terniination ed. 

Prosthesis is the prefixing of a word (»r a syllftble; he^ 
sim^aivd. 

Syncope is the cutting off of a letter or syliiibie in the 
middle of a wmril. Nor e'er (l ver) had changed.” 

Paragogo is the tuldilion of a syllable to a W'ord; deary 
for dear 

Tmesis tho separation of the parts of a (!omj>ouud 
word. “In what way w>mn*,” i.c,, *• in w^hat soever way.” 

PUNCTUATION. 

Punctuation is tho art of Roiiarating written dia* 
course into senkmccK, or parts of sentences, l)y the 
use of points. Tho points used in punctuation are : 
Comma , 

Semico] f>n ; 

Colon : 

Period 

Interrogation Point ? 

Exe.Uimation Point I 

Dasli — 

Pajxjiitliesis , ( ) 

ApostropJie ’ 

ITyphen 

Quotation Marks or * ^ 

Ellipsis 

Brackets [ J 

Caret 

domma (,) indicates the shortest pause, and is used- 

I. To 8«*parato (I) adjectival, (ii) absolute, (8) adverbial, 
and (4) pjirticipinl expressions fivnu the context. 

1 , Bittvr fis wa« Ujo It ended at lael . 

2 To ii*il The this wan ihe proiwr j^our^i-e. ^ 

3. The fmtpostiiony O'eathj to uvy smfmse. n-furted. 

4. Rcsuniltig the eubjecf, it may l>e said Unit action la the soul of ora* 
toiy. 

Ccnjiinctioiifl and adverbs I'onnocting one scntoncc with 
another or modifying a sentence are often to separaterl 
from the context by a comma, 

fi'inaHyy I will aay. Tfai'e, mverth*te^, is to be fi>ut\d the true BOlutitni 
of the probiero- 

Tf>o,7t4>u:em\ indeed, theu^ uoir, when used aa conjunctions, 
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m separatod from the context by cooimas ; used as adveihs 
they afe not so separated. 

Uow€%€r great our obllgetiou to othon, it niiwt not be forgotten, 
ewr. that our chief obligation 1« to him alone. 

f I The comma separates two words or phrases in apposi- 
tion ; but not if they are used as one phi'aseor as a compound 
wojd, thus : JSttnTnetf ih(< hero of Ireland. But Lord Herhett, 

The dash, or lx)th the dash and comma, may he used 'to 
separate otpressiona in ap[x)sition. 

The two controlling: InflueuccH of hlb character,— and 
Mumanity, 

lit. Belati ve clauses explaining or adding something to the 
antecedent are divided from the context by commas. 

Addiion, t 0 ho afterwards mado an unhappy tnarriage, was at this time 
•Ingle. 

In our ffsnera/iorh wfien the power of wealtJi w so much gTcaUi\ the imJ 
portancoof Integrity Is alao greater, 

Belative clauses which simply restrict the meaning of the 
antecedent arc not to be divided from the context. 

’ Thc/<*'J!P t/>Ao survive remember the bitter siiSlerings of thsi memorable 
year. 

IV. A comma is used between two closely connected inde- 
pendent clauses counected by a conjunction, in a short 
sentence 

Ho destroyed lil« country’^ llberUes, and hl« country forgave lihii. 

V. The oouuua may be used to set off imrenthetic ex})r(?8- 
sions. 

Ilia rsward^ undoubtedly wflw lews than he had anttol- 

IHltild. 

Marks of parenthesis ( ), brackets [ J, and dashes, witli or 
without other stops, are also used to s*t oft parenthetic 
expression. Comma? should not bo used for this purpose iu 
a seutonoe iu which several commas are alrciwly found. 

The Semicolon (j) is used Iwtween two independent 
clauses connected by a conjunction, if the sentcuce is long, 
and the clauses are not closely connected. 

“This exploit, as nneipectod a» It was homlc, rekindled the flogging 
public ; and the name of the young geiuMol noon became famona." 

The semicolon is inserted between dependent expressions 
‘ in a scries ; such expressions depend upon words either at 
the beginmng or at the end of a sentence. 

We muHt reUi.-mjbor that the oouiitr;}’ is ►till fufTerlng from the eflectK 
of those d^n'ees ; that, a long |)erio(l of cominercml depivsi^ion may still 
lie before m ; attd that no hasty remedy can cure an Inveterate evil. 

The H{;micolon (1) or coloh (2) may connect short sentences 
botwo 'ii which no close connection exists. ^ 

1 The si reel rf ai'o wide ; most of them are well jKiced ; some of them 
are beautifully shadod wlih olraH. 

• 2. Butin this he was not Slfferent from bin coidtmi)orarie8 : Clay, 
Benton, Calhoun, Cnss, were exjmsed to a similar reijroac li. 

The semicolon is innertod Indween clauses divided up by 
commas. 

Ec WM bold, not rash. In battle ,• getwrom^^ imt ostontatlous, iu. peace ; 
ahd cautious, but not timid or hesitating, lii his political career. 

The Colon ( : ) separates iwo juirts of a sentenw, one or b<^th 
of which consist of clauses divided by semicolons. 

Teace ou such terms U impoasiblo ; war for such a cause Is welcome ; 

■ K rtii ' l h lll.l M l..*. — '' ' - M 


peace would sothing butdUhonoc; wsrcanlNAHg nomore tbfut 
ruin. 

The colon is osod to introdooe formal etatements. 

Once more; the preeumpiioa has no basts cither tn law or fact, 

The colon (1), the dash and colon (3), the comma (8), or 
the dash and comma (4), may introduce quotations denote 
by quotation marks. 

1. In thia correspondoitoe occurs the following passage,* “ wlU 

ueo your good tjfllces In favor of Peru.*’ . » 

2. If I remember, It is thus that the quotation fwur /— 

“ Perhaps It was right to dlssemblo y«»tir love, 

But why did you kick me dowu slalrsf “ 

8. It cried iu a loud voice, * Beware J “ 

4. lu the grand words of Byron,-- 
DsalA rides upon the sulphury SIfoc.** 

The Caret (a) indicates that an omitted letter, word, or 
expression will be found above the lino. 

n of 

“ Bho wore a wrt'th roses." 

K A 

The Hyphen ( - ) connects the parts of coropoaind and de- 
rivative words, and divide.s words at the end of a line, or is 
used to show pronounciation. 

81ater*h»-law. Holf-made. Re-elect. 

The exclamation point ( ! ) follows an exclamation, or 
any expression indicating emotion. 

“ Oh, all yc host of lleavcn I Oh, Earth ! " 

The Interrogatioi# ( ? ) follows every sentence asking a . 
question. 

Has the gentleman done f Has he completely done ? 

The Period (.) follows every complete affirmative or 
negative sentence, abbrcvialion.s, headings, and sub-head- 
ings. 

“ And (hereby baugi* a talo " 

Lleui. Jones, U. 8 A. 

Quotation marks (“ ”) (1) denote expressions quoted from 
auotner. A quotation in a quotation (2) is rnclosed by mh- 
gle marks. Names of books, magaKint's, nowspajK'rs, and 
i vessels arc generally enclosed in quotation marlss, or itali- 
cized (3). 

1. TUm'o W!iH a iHhiis" quoth hr, 

2, “It shows no remarKablo drurec of poetical power," wiya Hazlltt, 
'•to call »»nnlt ‘ the pungent grains of titillating dust.' “ 

8. A cUaracrcrUtic urticK- in the Times. 

; The Dash ( — ) denotes a sudden suspension or change of 

the construction or meaning of a sentence (1), emphasis (3), 
the omw^sion of words, letters, or figures (8). 

1. Greece, lovely Groocc, “ the loud of ftcholar# «nd the nur#f of arms ** 
—wfwre and what U ►he f 

2. What shall be done for thenir^for our doarcat bom-t t 
8, N_w-Y-k,18^ 

The Apostrophe ( ’ ) denotes iho ommission of tettem or 
figures (1)i the pos8essi^’% case (3), and the formation of a few 
plurals (8). 

i j The spirit of T6. 

*' 1 A change ciune o'er the spirit of my dream. 

’ 2. Shakespeare^s Sonnets. 

1 3. Mind your PV and 
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^NarentlMm ( ) endow a parenthefeioal, explanatory, or 
faterxnediato sentence, 

GfladatoAQ (wbo tmd up td this (ime beeu a Tqit) now woot orer to the 
WhJge. 

The place of marks of parenthesis is now often snppliod by 
gashes ox commas. 

Brackets [ ] are used to inclose a reference, explanation, 
or note, or a part to be excluded from a sentence, to indicate 
an interpolation, to rectify a mistake, or to supply an omla> 
sion. • 

The Preaidwt [Mr. Davi^] in the chair. 

The Ellipsis (...,) denotes the omission of letters, 
syllables, or words. 

CAPITAL LETTERS. 

The majority of words begin with smtill letters, 
but capitals must bo ’uRod in the following cases. 

Every sentence In^ginning a paragraph or preceded by a 
period or other full stop, and every line of {wetry must 
begin with a capital. 

Every proper mime ami every word mseri as a pr<i})er name 
must begin with a capitfil. 

Thus 1 Jemocratic institutions, but the /democratic party ; 
«Jrtr and rebcdlion, but the ITar of the /Rebellion. 

It should be noted that the words gvnUe.man and not 
at the beginning or end of a composition, though used as 
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proper names, are not begun with capitals, This ii belieTed 
to be the only exception to the general rule. 

Every direct quotation must begin with a capital. 

Every noun, and os a rule, every pronoun referring to or 
indicating the Deity, must begin with a capital. 

Titles of persons and of books must begin with capitals. 

Titles of chapters and other parts of books must begin 
with capitals. 

Clauses nmnberod separately, as, 1st, 3d, etc., must begin 
with a capital. 

The days of the week, the name of the month, of religious 
denominations, of polit ical parties, of educational, religious, 
and charitable institutions, begin with a capital. 

The pronoun /and the interjection 0 must bo written 
as capitals ; but “oh ” is not Written as a capital unless it 
begins a sentcuce. 

The word immediately following the address of a letter 
must be given with a capital. 

Sii\ Father y J/of/ier, FrieTut^ etc., in the address should 
begin with a capital. 

The formal phrase beginningor endingalctter must begin 
with a capital. Thus : YourS sincerely, J. A. T. ; and, My 
dear Sir. 

All these woids in the body of a composition or letter are 
to bo begun with a small hotter. 

Finally, any word upon which it is desired to lay partlcu 
lar blrc.ss may lasgiii with a capital. But capital letters 
should not be used loo freely for this purpose. 




‘OMTOSITION is (he arrangement of the 
different parts of a discourse, and divided 
into PjiosE and Poetey. 

Prose Is that form of discourse in which 
the expression and arrangement are inde- 
pendent of metre or poetic measure. 

Poetry is a metrical comix)silion. The 
principal divisions of poetry, according to 
the manner of representation employed, 
are epk, lyric, and dramatic* 


Ertfc pot?irv IS nnirative in fonn, and treats in an elevated 
style the fsphnts of heroes, etc., ns Milton^s Pomdw 

Lybio poetry relates to the feelings and thoughts of the 
person who composes it ; in a rdhtrieted sense, it is suclf 
poetry ns is composed for musical recitation. 

Dramatic poetry does not relate an action, but represents 
it. fin regnrd to the metres used in poetry, see the article 
on Versification.] 

Tho principal subdivisions .of prose are argumentative 
discourses, e8Sav^ descriptions, letters, and narratives. 

Style is the distinctive manner of compoaitlon peculiar to 
a writer or a body of writers. 
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descriptions and narrations. 

DjBSOKiPTtON is a composition giving an account of the 
characteristics of some thing or person ; as, a description of 
Kiagara Falls, a description of the assassination of President 
Oarflsld 

In description it is important to grasp the salient peculi- 
arities of the objcsot deScriborl, and to bring them out clearly 
before the reader’s mind. Fullness of detail is often neces- 
sary, but care must be taken not to present a dead mass of 
uninteresting detail. The important thing is ti> dwell 
with special emphasis on the parts likely to be most inter- 
esting to the reader, Whether a man attt'mpts to write a 
sablime description of a storm at soa, or a humoions descrip- 
tion of a street fight, ho must not be tedious. While his 
description should l)e true, he is not obliged to toll every- 
thing, or to follow an exact order of description. lie should 
exorcise judgment in tlie choice of his details, and skill in 
their arrangement. If one anrlertako to describe something 
which he has not actually setm, he should first fill his mind 
00 far as possible with ideas and images suitable to the sub- 
ject The best descriptive writing, with the exception of a 
few works of a high order of imagination, is the result and 
record of actual eye and oar exj)erience. 

A common fault into winch persons attempting descrip- 
tion are liable to fall is fine writing, so called. This is 
particularly the case with descrif>tions of natural sconory. 
Tot a eimplo, natural, and uimffoctul stylo is, atK)vc all 
others, appropriate to this class of obje<’-ts, A description 
consisting of a collodion of sounding phrasr^s will perhaps 
convey to the reader’s mind little or no idea <jf the object 
described ; while a few touches, accurately and 

graphically expressed, will instantly call up a i»io(nre 
superior in vividness and effect to pages of windy rhetori<*. 

The first rule for good descriptive writing is to stucly 
carefully what you wish to describe, till you are able to give 
an accurate account of it, and then to write an account in 
simple language, such as every read(?r can undei stand. 

Nahhation is an account of real or imaginary incidents. 
Its groat divisions are Biography, Fiction, History, and 
Tmvels. The consideration of the proper style of wriJing 
for eacli of these classes of narration does not belong to the 
plan this work. Tt is .sufficient to say that in narration, 
as in every other kind of composition, cletirness is ili© first 
requisite. Without clearness the meaning of the author is 
not understood, or is only-undersb^od with difficulty, and 
oonsecnietttly the objei t of the wribw is entirely or parflally 
sacrificed. 

STYLE. 

* Thoerroi's of undue conciseness and of undue prolixity can 
bo avoided by repeating and varying the expression of the 
same idea. This can be done by the use of synouomous 
words, by arranging the arguments in a different order. 

In the choice of words, other things being equal, a short, 
universally intelligible word should be preferred to a longer 
word more liable to be misundei'stood. Within the same 
limits a word of Anglo-Saxon origin should be preferred to a i 
word of Tjatin or French origin. 1 


In the o<mstmcti(m ol sentanoeA sttoh as ai^ ei^firaiaely 
Jong should be avoided. On the other hand,^a series of ex* 
tremely short sentences should be avoided^ harsh and iitx^ 
musical. Where it is necessary to use a very long sentence, 
care should bo taken to construct it so that each |>art of it 
sliall be intelligible, and shall have a distinct meaning, 
though the sense in each part is not completed ; in this way 
a long sentence can bo constructed, ©very part of which is in- 
iclUgible to the reader as he proceeds. The use of Involveil 
or parenthetical sentences should bo avoided as far as possible. 
Every new thought or argument should constitute a new sen- 
tence. The subject should not be too far separated from its 
pn^dicate, nor the pronoun from its antecedent. The prep- 
osition should be kept with the noun which it governs. 
Motlifying words should stand near the words which they 
modify. 

Avoid the excessive use of quotations, and bo very sparing 
of foreign words. Whatever one has to say should be said 
in English. Avoid sprinkling your composit ion with French 
phrases. You do not write to show your knowledge of th<‘ 
hVoncih language, but to make other people understand your 
Ideas. If you have no ideas to com municate, don’t write. If 
you have ideas tiv communicate, use words that everybody 
can understand. Avoid, as far tis possible, the use of techni- 
cal wenls, and of newly coined words. 

ENERGY OF EXPRESSION. 

Next to clearness, the most imi^ortant (pudity of style is 
ENKR(iY or vrvACTTv, which is the general name for whatever 
ioiids (o give strength, spirit, vividness, or animation to th<^ 
ex precision. As a nilo, the briefer an expression is lumlc, the 
greater is its energy. But some kinds of writing do not ad- 
mit of the energy of coneiseness to the same extent as others. 
Campbell mentions as “ les^s suscjcptible of this ornament, 
the Descriptive, the Pathetic, and the Deelamat-ory,” 

Great caic should bo bikcn to avoid Uio use of loo many 
woivls.— afault, perhaps, the most injurious of all to energy. 
Jt will be found xiseful to go over a composition careftilly 
after it is finished, and see what words cun be omitted with- 
out loss to the sense, and with a gain to the energy of tho 
expression. Search carefully for sentences which can be 
worked over and abridged, so tl)at, perhaps, out of two 
or throe sentences a single sentence may be made expressing 
fully the idea of tho sentences wlioso place it has taken, but 
expnassing it with more energy and force. In regard to the 
.selection of terms for t he energy which they express, it should 
be said that specific are always to be preferretl to general and 
abstract terms. The latter should never bo employed except 
as a sort of euphemism to mitigate an offensive expression. 

An Bpithet, in Rhetoric, is an adjective which does not 
enlarge the meaning of the noun which itquuliflos, but simply 
denotes something already signified by the noun. Epithets 
should be but sparingly used in prose. According to 
Whately, no epithet should be used which does not ful- 
fill one of these two purposes ; Ist, to explain a metaphor ; 

1 2d, when the epithet expresses something which, though 
1 implied in the subject, would not have lieen likely to- occur 
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at once ajxmtaneoufily to the hearer’s mind, and yet is im« 
portant to be hotioed with a view to the parjpose in iian^” 

RHETORICAL FIGURES. 

The appropriate and judicious use of rhetorical figures adds 
much to the energy of an expression. This is os|>ooiany the 
case with the MEtAPHon upd the stMiLE. Of these two figures, 
the metaphor or implied comparison is, as a rule, more en- 
ergetic than Ihe simile, or direct comparison. The strongest* 
mehiphors are those which are personified, so that a personal 
aciiivity and animation are attributed to inanimate obje(ds ; 
as, the tcild waves, t he Jiowling wilderness. But the employ- 
ment of well-known and hacknitjd metaphors and c^mi)ari- 
sons is to bo avoided. Oa)*o must l)e taken also to avoid a 
mixture of metaphors. 

On the whole, the proper guid<i in using or rejecting the 
use of a metaphor or simile is to determine whethtir the ex- 
pression in which it is to occur is more significant with them 
tlian withoulvihom. If the |mssago will Ix^ as significant 
witliout them, they are not to be retained. 

DISCOURSES. 

An AaGUMENTATTVE DISCOUB 812 is an attempt by a writer or 
speaker to persuade his readers or hearers of the truth of the 
pmp<jsition which ho maintains. An argumentative dis- 
coui'se treating of a religious or theological toi)ic is called a 
Sermon ; an argumentative discourse upon some other than 
a religious or theological topic is called an Oration. 

Ju classical antiquity it was the custom of rhetoricians 
and public speakers to arrange an oration according to the 
following formal divisions: 

1. The Exordium, containing the introductory matter by 
which the speaker sought to ingratiate him.self into the good 
graces of his audience. 

2. The Division, in which the orator skot-clied the method 
which he intended to follow in his discussion of the proposi- 
tion. 

3. The Statement, which stated the proposition and the 
necessary facts in ndation to it. 

4. The Rkasontno, which supporrerl the proix)sition, and 
disproved the argument oE the orator’s op^wunnl, 

5. The Appeal to the feeling.s and passions of the audi- 
ence, 

6. The Peroration, which recapitulated the argument, 
and often the appeal, and contained, briefly exprcjssed, the 
author’s conclusion. 

An arrangement of the discourse after the motho<l given 
above is still frequently used by preachers, orators, and 
writers at the present day. 

Some regular divi^on and plan of argument should be 
mapped out by every speaker and writer who is to use argu- 
mentative discourse. The proposition to be proved must be 
clearly formulated in the author’s mind, so as to admit of 
clear and unmistakable statement. 

An Argument is a reason offered to prove some proposi** 
tion adviced. 


Rhetoric, in its more restricted and tinmediat^j sense, is 
the art of inventing and arranging arguments. 

An argument a priori is an argument from Causes U* 
Effect 

An argument a posteriori is an argument from Effect to i 
Cause, 

PUBLIC DISCUSSIONS, * 

III b(.ginnlng the discu.ssiou of a ipiestion, it is imixirtani i 
to determine upon which side the Imrdcn of proof lies, i>e., i 
which side of the (piestion has the lea.st antecedent proba- j 
biliiy in its favor. Tlic side which has the mo.st anteoedent 
pmlmbility in its favor is said to have a presumption in its 
favor. The presumption is generally in favor of existing 
systems, customs, and institutions, and against novelties in 
opinion and dcxdrine. In regard to the arrangement of 
arguments no general rule can bo given, except that the 
most obvious should be placed first,. An argument is ofte.n 
made much clearer by the use of an illustration and ex- 
ample. An illustration or analogous (‘xample is also often 
tBe bast method of exposing the wesakness and fallacy of an 
opponent’s jK>sitir>n. Wliat is a proper argumentative stylo 
will always dcficnd upon the chameter of th<5 class of rt^adors 
or hearers whom it is attemi><ed to jv^rsmulc. In making ^ 
political speech, or any other oration before a popular 
audience, a florid and highly ornamented stylo may be uwhI 
with advantiig('. In any composition to Ixj road before a (Uil- 
tivated audience, howrwer, the esprcBsion should be pruned 
of all luxuriances and redundancies. It will lie a good 
plan to go carefully over a i‘omjK>sition after it is completed, 
and strike out all unnect^ssnry expressions. As a rule, a 
young writer will find it advisable to Htrike out whatever ^ 
portion of Ms comjiositlon seems to him most striking and 
beautiful. Such a revision will gencmlly add the strength 
of his argument, os the jKirtions struck out will be mostly 
sounding and meaningless tautology. 

Where a speaker is discussing any other than a senti- 
mental question, and desires to persuaile tho intelligence 
rather than to play upon tlie passions of his hearers, it will 
lx’> the besjt rule to make a elcur statement of the que.stion, 
and then to support his side of it by logical, connocted^ 
and mtionnl argument. 

In discu.ssing a (jnestion of finance or of politicaJ economy, 
the advautiig(‘S of a rational and logical method are evident. 
Heated staieraonts ami passionate vituperation are eminently 
out of place in a tliscussion of tMs kind. It is, indewl, more 
difficult to carry along the attention of an audienoo on an 
abstnise quest ion of 1 1ns nature than it is to inflame their 
passiiions by an appeal to their feelings ; but by making \ 
every proposition in the plainest language, and illustrating 
it by well-(‘hoscn and apposite examples, it is entirely iiossibjo 
to win their judgments. 

In writing of almost every description, where there is no 
nee<l of using sophistry, or of obscuring one’s meaning in 
order to mislead tlie reader, the simpltisi language is usually 
the most effective. Simplicity of style is a mark of the 
highest art. It te a mistake to suppose tliat a verbose, florhl 
style is elegant. Simplicity is the surest mark of polish, and 
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can be attained only by constant labor and revision. Sim- 
plicity is especially requisite in argumentative discourse, 
where it is difficult to hold the attention of the reader or 
hearer. If tho attention is distracted by a multitude of 
words, the hearer or reader is bewildrrcrl, and fails to follow 
tho argument. If h <5 once loses tho thread of the argument, 
he cannot find it again if the discourse Is oral; and if the 
discourse is written, ho will have to reread tlie s(*ntence in 
which it occurs, a trouble which he is not likely to take. 

ESSAYS AND DISSERTATIONS. 

An Essay is a short composition upon some subject. 

A composition upon a subject which demands argument 
i» usually tmllcd a Dissertatio-V. 

Tho remarks already made os to the use of style and 
language and the arrangement of arguments, apply also to 
these species of comfjositions. 

In beginning an «issay upon a given subject, it is the i)est 
plan to dtfinc tho subject. If it has an ordinarily ace(^p 1 od 
ami j)Opidar sense, and at tho same time a limited and metre 
restricted souse, tho readier or hearer should never bo loft in 
doubt of the precise moaning which you attac^li to it. Then 
make dear just how far your treatment of the subject is to 
extend, and what you intend to prove, desi'rilM'-, narrate, 
or illustrate. If it is a subject which admits of hislorhial 
treatment, give a historical exposition of it; show how it 
originated, to what ctianges, if any, it was subj('cted, what 
it was formerly, and what you conceive it to be now. In 
giving such a surnmaiT, care sliould be taken not to make 
it a mere barren chronological t^ible. Seize and group* to- 
, gether the salient an<i most important jKuiiis only. Follow 
tho connection of cvent^s which have the relation of causo 
and effect, but do not slavishly follow their exact soquenee 
in jwjint of time. It is a matter of no small difficulty to 
write a sununary which is not merely narrative but also 
shows philosophically tho interdeiicndenre of tho events 
rcu?ountod. 

Historical illustration is an effective way of making clear 
a projKJsition or supporting an argument. It is well not to 
refer bx) frequently to historical characters of antiquity, who 
jirti known only in a vague way to the majority of readers or 
hean'rs. Be very sparing of allusions to .‘^vOon, Lycurgus, 
Darius, Themistnehss, etc. Indeed, an illustration drawn 
from the history' of one’s own country is, other things l>ping 
equal, to be preftTrod to n* classical illustration Young 
writers arc very free with tho uso of illustrations from 
tho tl reeks and Homans, mainly, j)erhaps, from a certain 
desire to manifest tbfir acquaiubiiice with tjlassical litera- 
ture. 

Many writers (overload tlioir oomj>ositions with quotations, 
and it. Ls said that the essays of young women are esjxx'inlly 
subject to this fault. Say what yoti have to say in your own 
words, and introduce but a few (juotations. Poetical quo- 
tations often fon.ibly illuslrab^ a point, but as a rule they do 
not. add to the strength td a oomposiUon, Sparing and ap- 
propriately used they arc not inelegant, and they are often 
useful in ending a composition gracefully. 


CHOICE OF SUBJECTS. 

Much of the difficulty experienced by begitmers in writing 
an essay or dissertation arises from the i^ortunate choice 
of subject. It is too general a habit amohgechoolinaaters to 
give abstract subjects for ooffipositions. A boy or girl can- 
not be expected to know anything in particular about 
‘‘Vice/’ or Tho Folly of Inconsistent Expectations,*^ or 
‘‘ The Vanity of Human Wishes,*’ The primary object of 
exercises in composition is not to make boys and girls groat 
authors, or profound reasoners, or philosophical disputants, 
but to teach them to write, spell, and spealc tho English lan- 
guage (jorrc^ctly. It cannot be expected that their ideas upon 
many subjects should be of value or interest, but it is cer- 
tain that they will write with greater ease and even entliu- 
siasm upon subjects in which they take an interest, and 
which do not rise above tho habitual scope of objects and 
ideas with which they are familiar. lAsk the first exercises 
1)0 descriptive of some object before their eyes, such os the 
house in which they live. Ijet them write letters describing 
what they have done during tho day, what they expect to 
do tho next day, their sports, their work, any concrete sub- 
jects, not above their reach. Allow them to use their own 
language, simply correcting mistakes. It will be found that 
a good idea of composition can be gained in this way, not 
only because it is the simplest way, but l)ecauso it interests 
as well as instructs the dullest learner. If, on tho contrary, 
the le4iriier is compelled to write ui)on abstruse^ or abstract 
subjects beyond his comprehension, he wUl take no interest 
in the composition, will really have no ideas of liis own on 
tho subject, and will simply set down a number of stereo- 
typed phniscs derived from others. A list of subjects for 
compositions and essays is apfKjndinl. It contains some sub- 
jects too abstract and vague to fully coincide with some of 
the foregoing remarks, but it has designedly been made gen- 
eral to accommcxlato pci-sons Ix'Ionging to literary and delat- 
ing Htxdcties, competent to deal with the more difficult topics. 
A .separate list of subjects for the forensic disputations 
apj)earB below. But debating societies can turn many of 
the subjects given for compositions, into subjects for forensic 
disputations, by a little changt‘. Thus the composition sub- 
“ How far should punishment for crime lie vindictive,*’ 
by being put in an afflrmal ive form, becomes a subject for 
forensic disputation, viz : Resolved^ “ That punishment for 
crime should be vindictive.** 

In connc-dion with tho subjects for composition, 
young writers are recommended to give particular attention 
to the discussion of questions of common interest at tho 
ent time, in jwffitics, art, science, literature, religion and 
morals. Every i^rson is more familiar with questions of 
the pre.st*nt day, which he reads about in tho newspapers and 
hears (liscusaed constantly, than with 'abstract or historical 
questions. About questions of present importancH^ he feels a 
higher degreeof enthusiasm than he docs about more abstract' 
questions or questions of the past. His mind being full of 
actual infonnation upon such subjects, his arguments are 
more likely to bo interesting, and his oonclusions will oer^ 
tainly prove more valuable. 
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PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 

lix where there i? no means of access to a good 
UbriMET^ it may pcithaps bo difficult lo 8tu<ly sufficiently some 
of the historical and other questions of whicli wo have for- 
nishod a list But it Is always easy to find subjects for dis- 
cussion. When you have finished reading a book draw up 
a summary of its contents. Then write an ejssay upon the 
author^B style, or his opinions. Afteiwards wriio a disser- 
tation U|)oji ISookH of tliiit kind, comi)aring the author’s stylo 
an<l opinions with those of other authors in the same field. 
Lend the lx)ok to your friends to read in onler to have 
thorn form an opinion. Then you (jan talk with them 
about it (colloquy), or ran distuiss it from a literary, phi- 
losophical, or historical point of view. There is no bettor 
method than this to fix the contents of a book in one’s mind, 
and by treating it in this ypiy you will probably derive a 
good^deal of information from discussion of the book and 
kindred matters with persons whos(^ viowm art', different 
from yours. Take Thackeray’s Henry Emond for example. 
Read it carefully till you are thoroughly familiar with the 
plot. Th(m write an account in your own words of ihe 
action. Study the stylo thoroughly and write an essay on 
it. If you have read some other of Thackeray’s novels, 
cfmjpare the style, plots, characters and general merits of 
the two books. Write an essay on some of ilio principal 
oharac'ters, as Henry Esmond, or Thackeray’s Ide^al of a 
Oontleraaii and a Soldier,” or ‘Uieatrieo, or a Woman (»f 
Fashion in Queen Anne’s Time,” etc., etc. If you have 
road other novels of Thackeray, you can w'rite on “Thack- 
eray’s Idea of Women,” “ ^l^u^hel in Henry Esnwiid com- 
pared with Helen in PendenniSf*^ etc, Tlicn you can 
compare Thackeray with Dickens, or with any other nov- 
elist with whoso works you are familiar. 

It is evident that every slandtird lx>ok properly and 
thoroughly imderstA>od will furnish a giHiat store of iii1en‘st-- 
ing subjects, and suggest many more that are nearly or re- 
nmtely connected with it. To study Henry Esmond in tho 
manner indicated, reciuircs only a few books. The principal 
works ot Dickens, Thackeray, Scott, and Ueorge Eliot will 
be found in the smallest village ; and with those and some 
good historical work relating to the period. Lord Mahon’s 
“History of the Reign of Queen Anne,” for instance, all tho 
subjects mentioned above, and manj other cognate subjects 
that will readily suggest themselves, may bo treated in an in- 
teresting manner, and with a certain degreti of knowledge. 

A few evenings every mouth devoted to study and discus- 
sion of this kind will not only result m tho attain rucui of a 
good deal of informatiem, but mth proper criticism and di- 
rection will be valuable iu forming style and in tetiching how 
to cjonduct an argumentative discussion. This plan imts tho 
moans of choosing fresh subjects of debate, and of haring 
tolerably compotont information in rega^ to them within 
the reach <4 alL 


CRITICISM. 

Wlierevor ixirsons associate thenwclves together for im- 
provement in disemsaion. it ought t<» Ins a rule of their scH'iely 
that every essay or dissertation road before it shall be crii i- 
eixed by the other meml^crs. Criticism should l )0 to the point, 
and not bo prompUri by any captious spirit. But every im- 
proper use of language, every fault of stylo, every focbleu(*sR 
of argument ought to 1)0 noh^d f()r cmrectiouj, A little tenj- 
jjorary resentment is sometimes caused by tho freedom of 
criticism proper to such octcasions ; hut this custoju of 
general and searching critioLsra by the whole society, of tho 
individual perfonnanoes of each momW is iu tho highest de- 
gree serviceable, and only demands a spirit of mutual ft)r- 
l^carauce and courtesy. 

HOW TO CONSULT A LIBRARY. 

In preparing for a ^liscussion of any kind It is often desir- 
able to consult authorities iu order to fortify your position 
with statisth^s. If you have ac<'esa to a largf* public library, 
such as is to 1)0 found in most cillcn of consequence, this is a 
very simple matter. It is only noc'casary to consult tho cato- 
logiie, which is usually dividwi into two jwirts, one contain- 
ing a list of books arranged alphabetically according b) their 
subjects, the other containing a list of b(X)lcs arranged alphn - 
betically uccortllng to tho names of the autliors. If, for in- 
stance, you wish lo write a dissertation on American litera- 
ture, and desire to get a connected Anew of the subj<‘ct, yon 
will find in the catalogue, under tho hood “Llteniture, 
American,” all tho works wdneh tho library contains \ipon 
that subject. If you w'ant to find some particular work by 
an author whose name you ar«j familiur Avith, as, for instance', 
Tyler’s History of American TAterahire, look up tho name 
Tyler, M. 0., in tho list of authors. 

A list of lxx)ks c omprising what, is most imi)ortaut in fic- 
tion, history, philosophy, scieiico, etc., will be found in 
another jmrt of this work. It, will 1 k» u.seful to consult this 
list when studying any particular subjoi't with a view lo 
writing about it. It represents all class<‘s of opinions, and is 
indispensable to Hie writer or dobajur seeking authorities in 
support of his side of the question. 

DIARIES. 

Persons who are so situated as not to bo able to belong to 
a debating club or a lilorary scxiiety, Avill find it useful to 
kiK'p a diary in which they may record the daily events of 
their life. In keeping a diary one should especially guanl 
against being self-conscious. Write limply and naturally as 
if nobody Init yourself would over see your diary. Note 
down in it what you are readingf your opinions of Ixioks, and 
of contem{>orary oveutjj. In this way a diary may l)e made 
a regular literary exorcise, and may supply the place of more 
formal means of improvement in comix^tiou. 
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HBbeiJCfitH dprlvf^d from novel reading.' 

3, InjudiciouH novel leading. 

3. The influence of Hie presfi. 

4. Tin* lUtUicnee of denioepncv upon jmhlic 
Opinion, 

5. The grondli of toleration ii< «chgh»n, 

(i. The evils of uii ele( tivc judiciary, 

7. The e\il.‘< of an appointed jtuliciary. 

8. The growth of Au,«'lralia. 

9. The right M of miirrlcd women. 

^ 10. The need of reform in divorce lawn. 

11. ThoEnglinhand American physique. 

12. Kducatlon^ln AuntralSa. 

18. IndiflFeronco in religion. 

14. Indlfferenco in politics. 

15. The ahum} of tlie caucni^ 

15 The Intnaluetion of the canens Into Kiigland. 

17 The >vorkinKH of the Liind Act in Trclund. 

18 The inn (’r.Le of the IvOud l^iguo agitation upon the tenure of 
laud in England. 

19. Tlie j.o’owtii of democracy In England. 

20. Tl)e gtdd pOMluct of Aiifitralja, 

21. Municipal go\erninen( In America. 

22 modern of England to her colonies. 

28 The eEr<‘et of tln> pliyMleal npoii the mental condition. 

24. Tlvc novels of (leoi-ge Eliot. 

25. The writings of Oliver Goldsmith. 

26. Thep<H'lry of Ire land 

27- The ballad poetry of rtcotihnd. 

3H. The object of piinlKliment. 

29. Dewcrlbe (hol’fe of a parish priest, 

38. Describe lim qualities requisite for a successful lawyer. 

S:. The importance of learmng a trade, 

32. Tho overcrowding of iho learned pn fessions. 

$3. Stock farming, 

34. The effect of ti»e mctdoni hnprovemenu In machinery upou the 
WCHtking Clowes. 

35. Benefits of tlie old system of apprenticenbip. 


36. The us(‘fulno»H of village Improvement societies. 

37. Weather prophccie.w. 

38. Effect of the w-eather upon the feelings. 

39. (4ive an account of your favorite atmiles. ^ 

40. Give nn account of the most refnarkHbh‘ evcnl in jonr life. V 

41. Tell your political opinions and the grounds upon which they art 
based 

42. Who is your favorite author, and w'hy. 

43. The poUtencBS of the heart. 

44 The increase t»r wealth In Anu'i'ica. 

45. TIm- teiftptations of mercantile life. 

46 The qualities rtHpiisite for euccess in a mercantile career. 

47. The demand for skilled artlsa»»s, 

48 The life and tho opportunities of a mechanic. 

49. Modern standing armies. 

fiO, The cultivation of the taste by reading. * 

51. American wit and humor. 

52 Irish wit and humor- 
58. English wit and humor. 

54 Ecotch w'it and humor. 

fpS. The distinction botwiiott wit and humor. 

56. The effect of pliysleal exerclso upon the mind. ^ 

57. Tho writings of Thomas Carlyle. 

58. Carlyle as a historian. 

59. Tlie character of Thomas Carlyto. 

60 Tlie cause of the American Civil War. 

61 The economical evils of slavery. 

62, The inti oductiou of slavery Into America, 

63. Tlie Improvement in the condition of the colored race tn America 
64 Tho persecution of the Jews in the Middle Ages. 

65. The modem porsorutlon of the iJcwa In Hnwla. 

66. Vanity In men ; vanity lu women. 

67. The pleasnres of Hope, 

6H, The pleasures of tho Imagination, v' 

69. The advantages of a liberal education^ 

70. Self- made men. ^ 

71. The dlscoraforta of collbacy.'^ 

72. Tlie theory of I'eligtous peraocntlon. 

73. The advantages of rontlno in making a proper use of one’s timor \ / 

74. What books I have read- 

75. I’he iirogrcHs of Australia. 
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7&i The Influence upon civittzation of the modern ImprovoineuU In 
timwportwion. ' et 

r*. The deelrableneas of an International ayatem of i>euuy'poBtaffe. 
78. The proper haflia for Bulfraipi. / 

TO. The heat method of atudy. 

80. “Howamall, of all that human hcarta endure, 

The part that lawa or kiitga cau cauac cure.'* 

. 81. PhysloKnnmy at» Indication of oharorter. 

88. How far the atudy of phn nohjiiy U h.'iM'd upon aclentiflc data. 

68. Why an untarnished reputation is of more Importunco to a woman 
than to a man.* 

84; The arguments (humane) agahiBt vivleectlon. 

85. The arguments (sclent itic) against vivisection. 

80. The legal rcsponBihility of inuunc criminals. 

87. The workings of usury luws. 

88. The evils of excessive crmuiiercial sp«‘culation8. 

80. The iwisltlon of woman in modern society, 

00. 'rhe po.sitiou of woman ainoup the ancient (Jrecks. 

01. Describe the best actor you have seen, and anitlyze bis style of 
acting. 

92. The effect of modem scientlllc six'culations upon the religious 
beliefs of the prtisent generation. 

08. Give a brief account of tlie Govennnent and iustdutionH of the 
country In which you live. 

04. The study of history. 

95. The true ohjeets of Government. ** 

Wl. How far the extension of the right of suffrage to women is de- 
sired by woman. "• 

97. The growth of radicalism in England. 

08. “ The voice of the people is tluj voice of Ood.” 

99. The pleasures of Memory, n,'^ 

100. Wlmt constitutes the true id<ni) of piiyslcal l>cauty. 
lOt. The coini>artttive morality of the city and of the country, 

102. T!\e eiih'f causes of lusaiiity. 

103. Kmijiratiou as an outlet for c.tcc8s of population. 

104. A farmer’s life, 

IOIj. “ Fancy ” farming. 

106. A walk in the woods, 

107. The first of May in the country. 

108. The first of May In the city. 

109. Flowers which bloom in dune (deseribe those you am familiar 
with). 

110. Flowers which bloom In July idescrlbe llio.se you are familiiu" 
with). 

111. Give an account of the first birds to appear in the Spring where 
you live. 

112. DcHcribe lhf‘ growth of a tree. 

118. Descritxj (he growth of u plant. 

U4. Describe the principal varlol1<‘s of renes familiar to yon. 

11,5. A walk through a country pasture. 

116. Describe the most beautiful natural scenery you ever saw. 

117. Describe the most sublime natural sceuery you ever suw. 

118. The pleasures of the ehaae. 

110, Give an account of tlie principal kinds of game In your vic inity. 

120. What constitutes a good English education. 

121. The charactorl sties of Longfellow’s poetry. 

122. The political opinions of Thomas JelfiTson. 

123. In What casca it Is desirable for a nation to declare w ar with 
another nation. 

124. Literary women. 

125. Protection against fire, 

120. The benefliR of life Insurance. 

127. A journey on the w^ater. 

128. Tho Increase in the average duration of human life. 

129. The study of astronomy. 

130. The iwgress of Arctic discovery. 

181, The navies of the world. 

182*. The pleasures of horseback riding. 

188. ** Fears of the brave, and follies of the wise.** 

184. Dancing. 


185. A great memory is ustmlly accompanied by a poor judgment’’ 

136. HI fares the land^ lo hastening ills a prey, 

When^ wealth aocumnlates, and men decay.” 

137. The plen»im>H of angling. 

188. Doiu’Hbo the principal v.vrictloa of fish with which you ara 
familiar. 

199. The diminution of foiests as a caiistj of a dimlnisbcd: culnfall. 

140. a’ho Inirdships inflicted by game laws. 

141. llarvcHtlng. 

142 “ Olio sw^allovv does not make a summer.*’ 

* 143. The capacity of the Rod Indian for clvlllj^ation. 

144. IntempiTunce. * 

145. The pleasures of childhood.- 

146. The couHolallon of old agev 

147. The sorrow's of old age. 

148. The study of the English ianpuage. ' 

149. rommon errors in tiu' UhO of the English language. ^ 

1.50, Tlie pUmsiiro of doing iit>lhiiig.y(/A*?fvyio' 

151. The pleasure of doing goixl..^ 

1.52. “Kloriml viglhinre in the i)ri<*r of JHi#*rty." 

K»3. The first aeltlenie.nt of Anstialin 
154. The discovery of fbo MlsslKsippi River. 

The cultivation of the memory V 

156. The imporlnnce of learning to read aloud ».x*cordlng to the rules 
I of elocution. 

157. The Importance of aciinlring ii gocul knowh dye of the English 
language; 

1.58. blfllciiltles In the way of kuiridng how to spell the Knglliih lan- 
gu.Mgi* correctly. 

1,59 Importance of h’lirning to spell conecrly. 

166. Skating, 

161. Swimming, 
lOii, I’a^te 111 dresM. 

163. How to fiirnlHh u room in good lasto, 

164. The HinplcHi pleasures are tl'<* most enjoyed.'^’ 

I 165. Tlie charncteriHtics of woman. 

166. The rharacteribtlrs of geniuH and of Uli nt einuparwl.'/ 

167. The value of time. / 

168. The dignity of hibor.^ ^ 

169. The effect of comm* rce iiikiu civilization. 

170. Tlie effect of the f’ruHiules upon commerce and cIvillzatloD. 

171 ISlhilism and the NlhiliKts. 

172. Humanity.'* 

173, Pldlainhntpy. -• ^ 

i 174. “ Mecessit) is thi' uinthor of invention ” 

j 37.5. The prose of Matthew' Arnold 
i 176. The poetry of Mattiirw Arnold. 

I 177. The willingsof (?artl)iial Ncw'iiinn. 

178. The rharacler and eareoj of (.’ardliml Newman. 

) 179. Tfic t’idhojii- (Mmn li in America, 

j 1, SO. The ratlodic Chun h in Australia. 

j 181, 'I'he advantagoN ;ind plt-a-suK'S of a life of contemplation, ' 

I 182 The ttdvantuges and plejisuivs of a life of action., 

IAS. “ A thing of beauty is n joy forever.” 
l.Si “The inonil of dark things.” 

18.5 The domestic affect ions, ‘ 

1S6, Occupation us a means ofhoallh. 

IrtT. 'J’iio i>roper sphere of (k)vernmcnt, 

188 De.^crlptio " of a <»nstltutionttl inonajjt'.hy. 

189. Wiiat reforms, if any. are desirable in the present aysiem of 

cdnilna) lawt ^ 

Iftt), The reform of rrindnals, 

191. Whui is the iK'st education for women V 

192. Give an account of the principal colleges in Australia. 

193. Tlicrc is no royal road tn learning.” 

184 ” We arc such ^luff as rlreams arc made on, 

And our llttio life is rounded with asleep.” 

105. Wlmt are, the w'ages rcceiv'cri by day labon-re in your vicinity, and 
are they, in your opinion, sufilclont for their ftupjiort f 

190. Give an account of the principal manufacturers In your vicinity. 
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W, ** Great wlt« to madnese nearly are allied, 

And tWn parUtione do their walla divide/’ 

1116. Give an account of Uie piliicipal ai^rlcaltural prodnctiona in yonr 
rlctalty. 

199. Give an account of the principal mineral producttonK In your 
Vldnlty, 

900. PeculiarltlcH of national clmractcr. 

801. Gharacteriatica of au Irishman. 

808. OlUiractcrlatica of an Kogliuhnian. 

808. CharacterlHtlcB c>f an American. 

904. The Preiich national chaiat:t<!f. 

805. National clj^actcr n« a.ffcctcd by climate. I 

906. Give a sketch of the oireer of the preeeut l*ope. 

907. Give an account of the Ooverument of France. 

906./* ’T I abetter to have Io\e(l and lost, 

Than never b) have loved at all.” 

909, Uas Democratic Goveniment been a succchh In citien f 
8101' The cureer of Mr. Gladstone. 

911. The character of a Htiitetiman. 

912. Thedli^tlnctioii (If any) between a atateeman and a {H^liticiun. 

213. The ovUh of indi criminate charity, t 

914. The cvlD of poverty.' 

915. The bJoh-^inmeof poverty. 

216. The iv«ponMlblllty of w ealth. 

S17. The opportuniiiea of wealth. 

916. Ilow to make a duty a ploaanro. 

919. Athletic sports, . 

980. The qualities deHlmble in u hnsbanij^. 

291. Theqiialit.ie.s dcairuhle In a wife, 

992. la the autielimtion of a pleaaure more delightful than the actual 
onjoyment of it ? 

283. The beauty of the liiiman voice as heard in song compared with 
the hoauty of the sounds of muKical inetruments. 

824. The treatment of pauperism . 

925. The tiX'Utmcnt of trumps.” 

220. The town meefing. 

887. The village M^hool. 

228. “ Knowledge is power.’'* 

299. The principal religlonn of the world. 

230. The proper basisof fuitli. 

281. The noceasUy of religiim to Rocioty. 

289. The effect of education upon the manners. ' 

233. Good manners. 

234. What Irt good society V 

235. The origin of architecture. 

936. Modern clvirch architecture. 

287. The comparative value as a means of mental dieciplino of the 
study of the classics and thr wf udy of mathcmaiicM. 

238. TheproMc writings of John Milnni. 

289. The political opinions of John Milton. 

240. The characteristics of Milton's pfKJtry. 

241. I’he cUars'^tfr of Ja^rd Byron. 

242. Was Hamlet insaiu- r 

213. “The critics arc the men who have failed in literature and 

art.” 

241. I’lc never loved who lovetl not at first sight. *1 1 
245 I'iiaiactoristicH of good couversation. 

24^i, rntomallonal copyright. 

\?i7. How far will arbitral ion succeed war as a method for the settle- 
ment of Intcrnatlonul fllMpiftes ? 

248. “ Money uiakos the marc go.” 

249. Dewriptton of an anlutnn sunset. 

250. Description of a *(umnu!r Himrwc, 

951, Description of a sunset on the monnUlna. 

258. Description of a rlvrr. 

253. What in a gemd sermoii ? 

254. What is a good potmi V 

255. What is a good jK»lltlcal Rpeecb f 

256. Is Civil Service lieform dosirahle In tke United States } 

267. la tha proverb true that *• Homa ia home, be it ever so homely ” ? 


958. Doea the hahltBftl Mjiding of poetiy on the whole weaken or 
atrengthen the mind ^ « 

259. ** There are thlnga in heaven and earth, Uoratlo^ 
l3tan ore dreamt of In your phtloaophy.^ 

960. Oomparlaon betweeti Paganfinn aud Chrlatianity. 

961. II aa phyaioal beauty any relation or oonnactlon with, moM 
beauty f 

962. Rcmediea for a haaty temper, v/ 

968. The evil* of covetouBnesB. v 

964. The evils of prodigality. \/ 

965. Wrlt4» an Allegory, * 

286. Write a Fable. 

987. ‘‘ The truth is not to he spoken at all tithes. ’ 

268. The cliarnctorlstlcs of Lord Byron’a poetry. 

869. The poetry of Keith. 

970. The i>o**try of Aubrey de Verc. 

971. The moral Irajxirtauco of cultivating the faculty of vextorailon, 

272. The Importance of Induatry in literary lalwr. 

273. “ Tne fault, dear Brtitna, ia not in our star*, but In ourselves that 
we are undcrllngK.” 

274 The best method of teaching history, 

275. The imimrtance of knowing the history of one’s own country. 

276. The position of women among savage nations. 

977. How far, if at all, dninkennoaa ought to be a palliation for crime 
ooiiimitt«<l under its influence. 

278. Habitual dmnkoiu)es 4 gs adiseaee. 

279. The moral aspect of drunkenness. 

280 The treatment of drunkennohiB by the State. 

981. Melancholy. 

282. The value and the dangers of high animal spirits. 

283. The l<»vo of country.^ 

284. The Jove of home, 

286. ProtestuTitism in the nineteenth century. 

886. The rlmraeter of Andrew dackson. 

287. The t.haractor of Queen EUxalieth. 

288- ” Uneasy lies the head that wears u crown.” 

289. The assassLnatfoii of rulers. * 

290 The effects of diseaHc upon the temper. 

291. The uw of slang. 

292. The use of profane language. 

293. Vulgarity In thought, feeling, language, and action. 

294. A perfect gentleman. 

295. A perfect lady. 

396. *• A government of the people, by the people, and for the people,” 

297. ” Man wants but Htth‘ here below, 

Nor wants that little long.” 

298. The knowledge of style to be derived from a constant pemaal of 
the best authors. 

299. The benefldal eff(’ct« of the use of tobacco. 

300. The injurious effects of the use of tobacco. 

301. Description of a walk in tlie country. 

.303. Description of a country cburchyard. 

.'JOB. T)\c proposed intoroccanic ship canal acroaa the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec. (Geographical division of Meiico.) 

804. The propowd canal across the. Isthmus of Darien. 

306. The pleasures and the inconveniences of solitude. 

806. The differing standards of morality enforced by different civili 
eation*. 

807. Morality and immorality in fiction. 

806. The clouds. 

309. The distinction between vanity and pride. ' 

810. The distinction between true and false pride. ' 

311. Women as rulers. 

312. The impetus to civilization given by the invention of the print 
ing press. 

813. How for are canals supertMMled by rmllroada. 

814. “Throw physic to the dogs.” 

815. The best tragedy of Shakeapoara, and the reason* why. 

816. The l)c«t comedy of Bhakespeare, and the reason* why. 

317. Dyspepsia aa a cause of 111 temper. 
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418L Old imd now systemi of postal aorvlce, 

^0. Tile trotting bone. , 

a20. Oeacrtptlon of a railway jonrney. ^ / 

Sllil. Boeoription of a atcaiabout journey. 

Tbe pUuiHureM and Inconveniences of a strong imagination. 

SS8. ** Hope springs eternal In the human breast." ’ 

BiM. “ Sovereign l^aw, the world’s collective will." 

S2&. Tbe distinction lii'twecn the Fancy and the Imagination. 
Boperstltlon. 

8S17. The importance of a general Hyateiu of primarj’ education. 

898. Art In Xmertca. 

899. “ Worth makes the man, the want of it tlic fellow." 

880. The domestic life of literary pctopic. 

881. The formation of habits, and their effect uimn character and mode 
of life. V 

339. The antithetical stylo in the works of Alexander Pope. 

888. Tlie younger generation always stMuns degenerate to the genera- 
tion before it. 

334. Health Is the indispensable condition to human happiness. 

335. Tell a ghost sP)ry, 

83G. ‘'Gratitude Is a lively sense of favors expected."* 

887. I'Ue Influence of natural hceiiery upon the character, 
saa Modesty and prudery. 

389. The art of making one’s self agreeable. 

840. True hospitality, v ^ 

341. Generosity and prodigality. ^ 

849. UapplncHH is independent of outward things. 

813 " liirlco is he anned who bntli his quarrel jnst." 

344, Virtue often makes itself a« oltiJiiHive ns vice. 

345. Virtue, however oaten tatiousiy manifcHted, is olways more agree- 
able tlian Tice. 

846. In Cttltivating the greater virtues, many men forget the smaller 
ones. 

347. 'J'he decline of the English aristocracy. 

848. What is HU aristocracy ? 

840. " Blcssinga brighten as they take their flight." 

350. l>escribe the kind of life that scums to you most desirable. 

851. " ShakesiMJarc’s works are a library In thomselves." 

852. The most agreeable things are not always I he most iiscfnJ. 

353. Honesty is the best policy v 

354. " Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting," 

855. To what extent are lawyers useful to^ih»* community 1 

856. The dangers of overwork. 

857. To what extent is the remark true, that a great mathematician is 
also a great poet f 

358. " An undevout astronomer is nmd." 

859. The. advantages of bhor strikes. 

8fl0. The evils of labor snikos. 

861. The beneflts of co-opcratlon. 

869. The beneflta of trades-unions. 

363 The relation between intelligence and morality. 

864. The character and public services of Abraham Idncoln. 

866. Describe some striking Incident within your own knowledge. 

866. Describe some humorous incident within your own knowl- 
edge. 

867. Describe some pathetic Incident wdthln your own knowledge. 

368. "Discretion is the better port of valor." 

869. Enthusiasm as a factor in the character. 

370. The conduct of most men Is guided by their passions, not by their 
judgment,' , 

871. The best means of conquering snscepllbility to physical fear. 

879. The conditions of material snccoss In a new country. 

878. Public oplnion.-^ 

874. Influence of personal character In poliiicnl life. 

875. The Importance to a lawyer of a knowledge of the tnel bods of con- 
ducting mercantile business, 

876. The character of Mary, Queen of Bcota. 

877. Women in politics. 

87B, Ofltce-seeklng, 

879. The poetry of Robert, Bunuk 

880. The study of elocution. 


381. Importance in a free Government of a frt^^ discussion of political 
questiona. 

8S3, suffrage, as baaed npon property. 

383. Suffrage, us ])ased upon intelligence. 

884. Universal suffrage. 

385. Show the fallacy of the common saying that " The exception 
jux>vcstho rule." 

386. .TuUuh Cit^sur as he appears in Shakespeare’s play of that name. 

387. "For forms of government let fools contest, 

Whttte'er Ls l>eHt adwini-tcred is best." 

« 888. TolcratUm u ncccHsary quality to enjoynment of literature. 

889. 1’he Purl Inns. 

390. Tbe influence of ruHtanIsin upon IlUjrature and att. 

391. lT(‘judice, how fonned mtd how overcome. * 

892. Brevity is the soul of wit. V 

39.‘J. ‘‘D<)eH dcHtb end all f " 

391. " Is life worth llv Sng f " v 

395. The ICnglisb f’oustilutlon. ^ 

896. The American Oonstltutloii. 

897. Id berry and Ik-enst*,. 

398. Should jRTsonal pr()[>erty be taxed by the State ? 

899. The bcuofllH conferred uiM>n clvillzatlou by Christian misslous. 

400- T.lfc* of a mi -isionary among the huatlien. 

401. ilortirulture. 

402. A flower garden. 

4i)3. A BTiow-stonn. 

4i>i The adviasibillly of the cnactineut of sumptuary laws. 

405. Changes in the art ol^iuival warfare. 

406. The charucter ofl.ord Nelson. 

407. Uow' far the uffoctlou of parents for their children is rctnniedby 
the laf l('r. 

4<16. q’ho prei'arlouH llvtflihood to bo derived frou» mmkllled labor. 

409. The inferiority of knowledge acquired from books to that acquired . 
by cxperieiici'. ' 

410. llow far punlHliment for erimj should be vindictlvc- 

411. Tbo evils of crowded tcneincnt-houseH. 

412. Politienl parties In Australia. 

413. Polith'-al parties in tlio Canadian Dominion. 

414. Political parties in tbe United States ; their history and opin- 
ions. 

41.5. Tho manufactured and the ftgrlr III tural prodnets of the lailttHl 
States. 

1 416. The mruiufacturtil and tbe agricultural prcwluels of tbe Canadian 

I Douiinion. 

417. Tho maniifarlnring and agricultural Jnlttresls of AiiBlmlla. 

418. Tlic colonial sy«teuiH of tljo ancient Greeks. • 

419. Dancing, ancient and modern, it')lgioii'< and secular. 

420. P’roe libraries In the United Slates ; tludr rireulutiou and how 
they arc eoiiductctl. 

421. The early exploiors of America, front Scandinavia. 

422. The Thirty Yenrfe’ War; jIh causes and ccnsequcnccB, 

421 The influence of the fine arts* upo)j civiUxatJim. 

424. 1'hc imporranee of education at. the pres<'Tit time, v' 

425. The great statesmen of ancient and modem tlmoa, 

426. Gvi»grapldeul progress and discovery. 

42i'. A'^tronondeul phenouKun* and prugraas, 

428 Tho Eastern question. 

, 429. Ireland and tbe Irish question. 

430. The Army of tho United States. 

431. International exhlbltioiiH. * * 

432. Hero wt>rHh i p . 

483. The grcial cathedrals of Europe, 

434. Indoor and ouuhK)r aports. /' 

435. Political asHUHsinatlona of n'ccnttimcB. 

436. The standard of technical and Bclentlflo knowledge in the medico) 
profesgion. 

437. Public opinion In the United Htateo. 

488. ThcdcalrubIHty of England changing her policy of free-trade fot 
a more or lesa protective policy. 

439. Tho conntriea of the world; describing climate, mountalua, 
lakes, riven, great cities, prodacte, Industry, and commerce. 
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lU)TO(niAPHY ill aijlrononiy. 

2 , TlJti comiectioh of IJio pliynicul H loiiceH. 

8. Thorevolodoiiof ittMHt'ompHioil vviUiiluUoIlTKii. 

4. The cauKos of tlu- decJine (»r ])o<*try iu Kii^tantl 
during tho eightA’iniili ocutury. 

5. 'J’ho Giirluuiuuiit of wlontiflc rowarch. 

6. nummary of tlicacleiillflt-. (l<«.‘trinewof Leibnitz. 

7. Tlio influnico of tlie Froncli troriveres upon 
llu* poetry of dhaucer 

8. 1'he efitabllahimiiitof Ihcnow (Jcrman omplre. 
i). Tlio Honierie iiuehtlnn a»*afTeeUj<i by recent rtls» 

t’overicfl nl Troy. 

10. A immlld between tho Ureek drama and the modem ojHTa. 
tl. American llieraturo elTico t77(;, 

13- The adv‘>ntagoa and diaadvantagcHOf gold ua a atandurd of 

13. Triwmity nmong the early Roman EmpororH. 

14. TbcproiwiHCd Introduction of thcrlOtnpc inthcBritl^ih Parlminent. 

15. Celtic literature. 

10. The advantages and dlaadvantagcH of home rule In Tirland 
17. The inftueDCO of English models on Aineri<*aii literature. 

1$. A critical eHtlniato of Ihe philosophy of Kaljih Waldo EirierHon. 

19. Thedofectrt of Macaulay as u historian. 

20. The importance of making eliangcs in the Urlff laws of the United 
States. 

21. A comparwon of the works of iJickena and of Thackeray. 

32. The arguments for mul against Id^metuliam. 

23. The plienoinenn of hypnotism. 

24. Modern church musie. 

25. The growth of cities as compan^d w ith the grow fh of country towns. 

26. Literary criticism in Anierlea. 

27. contemporary Kiiglinh critin'sru. 

28. Modern tendencies towards centralization. 

20, The eontribntlona of Anieiiea to Arctic exphuiitlon. 

30. A critical ostlinate of the iihllosopliy ot Herla-rt Spencer. 

31. amendments to the roustilution of the United States. 

32. The eHects of eonipetltioii among railrondH. 

33. The evils of cIukh legislation. 

34. The commercial relations of AuNlralla and the United States, 

85, Soda! life among the ancient (Jreeks 

36. The military talentH of George Wtu^liington, 

37. The value of competitive examlnntlouH as a means of testing the 
fltiieHs of uppiicants for goveniment ofllces. 

Jtt. The “H})oil^ Nystem ” in American politics. 

HU. Tin* eonstiintional and political theorlea of John Galhoun. 

40 Art i.,s m America. 

41. The as'^e-ssim nt of ofllee holders for yioHtical purpoaea. 

42. Malerudism and Agno'^liciani. 

43. Till p.rhllc dehi.H of the greait nations of the world, 

44 To*' prehcnt reUiilon.'j f>f Italy and the Vatican. 

45 '! lie foreign policy of the tol of Beocousftcld. 

40. t lay, Galhonn, and Webster. 

4T. Englinh as a universal laugnagn. 

• 48. Fiction In public libraftes, 

49. American novelists. 

50. American playwrights ' 

51. The genius and ebarfu ter of Edgar A. Poo. 

52. Curran as an advocate at the bar. 

63. The philosopbical wnuings of Edmund Bnrke. 

M. Pitt and Fox, 

56. The cause of Uie Franco-Pruwdan war of 1870-71. 


I r>6. The growth of SocUllnn. 

57. HocWlsm and CJomniunlwn, 

I 58. Tiie ft'sthntic revival In England. 

59. English opinions about Aincr]e4t. 

00. The standing urmlca of the great continental powers. 

«l. The coal supply of the United Statofl. 

02. Tlie future of Australia. 

03. Agriciiltnro in Anatralia. 

tVi. T\w mluorol deiKwlta of Anstralia. 

05 The doubtful plays of Shakeapeore. 

06. The political oj'inions of Alexander Uamllton. 

07. The enuses of the^merican war with England In 1812. 

08. Tiic growth of Kltuolism iu the Church of England. 

69. Military geniiiH of the Duke of Marlborough. 

70. The life and wThhigw of Daniel Defoe. 

71. Recent exporImcnt‘< In the use of the (dectrie light. 

72. The pbeiionicna of reflex action. 

7H- The novels of Henry James, Jr. 

74. Tlio growth of the United Stat(‘s in the decade 1870-1880 

75. The effect of the Btudy of the phyaical sciences upon lellglons 
iKdief. 

76. Changes In tlie political geography of Ennipe during the twenty 
years 1800-1880. 

77. The reforms instituted by Mr. Gladstone during bis first ministry. 

78. The co-cdnratlon of tin* sexea, 

79. The character and carc'cr of Gambetta, 

80. Giivenmient land grants to railroads. 

8). The Pan-81avlc ino\ement 

82. The militaiy talents of General von Moltke. 

83 The character and career of Bismarck. 

H>1. The writings of John Htunrt Mill. 

fCK Tho comparative nn'rlts of Bancroft’a and of niMrclirs nistr>ry of 
the United Htates. 

86. Tho tn-atment of criminals. 

87. The writings of Nathaiiicl Hawthorne. 

88. The decline In intineiice of the British House of Lords. 

80. Means of protection aipiinst railroad accidents. 

90. The relation of (.lie Btate to the cducaUon of Its inhahitants. 

91 The Hartford Convention. 

92. The decline of dogmatic theology In the I^rotestant Church. 

93. The relations of (’anada with the British Empire. 

94. American inventors and Inventions 

95. The college and the iinivcrsify. 

96. The po<*try of Edmund Hiietiser. 

97. The cjmnection of 81r Walter Itnlelgh with tho m^ttlemonl of tho 
United States. 

98. Lord Bacon a-* n lawyer and a judge. 

99. The chai-acteiistics of the Ellzab^aban ago. 

100. Longfellow', Lowell, and Whittier. 

101. The prone w idilngs of Longfellow. 

102. Railroads and the State. 

103. The study of English lltoratare. 

104. The causes of suicide. 

106. The military talents of General Grant nnd General l>,e. 

106. The u.se of money at clectloiiB. 

107. Tho rights and reKiKinslbllitlos of noutrnla In time of war. 

108. The religious belief of John Hilton, 

109. The comparative atudy of religions. 

110. Fairy tales and ancient myths. 

111. National homogcnolty aa a condition of lasting nathpial greatnosa 








PMUND BtTRKE aw an orator and an a I’arlfa- 
mnntary leadi^r. 

y. Tho comparutivo nuTiU oi tho dicflonarios 
of VVi'Imtor and Wort‘f?<t<'r. 

3 Tlic lolative rank of Sir Walter Srolf an 
a novf'llHt and a poet. 

4. The piactical value of on ediieatioTi ol>- 

tnined h(. college 

5, 1'ln.' wnfjea of women uk compared with 
thowe of men for the enmo work. 

fi, Tl)o dcHirabilUy of retaining married 
women an teacherh in the jnihlie flchools. 

T. The nieanw of jneNentitig IniuidationH l»y 
the MmHiHHlppi KIver. 

H. Tlie system of granting hiibKidies to ocean 
Bteamers for carylug tliu inailH. 

fl The protoction afforded hy the United .Stnt< a (loveniment to jta; 
citixeiis. 

10. The iufluene<i of the new Tlatonio spec nlfdlo?>« upon ChrlMtiun 
‘dogma. 

11 Ttio Workings of a prohibitory compar<*d with thoBt* of u Heenae 
llqnor law, 

15J The meritB and demerits of aci>il nerviec holding ofthe during 
good behavior. 

18 The aigument.a in favor of the right of a State to secede. 

14. Uoiistitntional ameudnientt* settitig a limit to municipal indebiud- 
nosfl. 

16. The argnments for tt»lnl ab,slim*uce and for niod<‘nite drinking. 

16. The argumtJiitH for ai\d lejaliwt tlie^ yon tract system of convjet 
labor. 

17. The proper limits of newspaper eiiticihm of ]mblic men. 

18. The pOMjtion of Coleridge us a critic, u philosopher, and a jioet. 

19. The increased cost of living aa a pre\entive of marriage. 

jJO. The Introduction «»f (Jerman metlnMl*^ mto American universities. 
21. The natural oratoneal gifta ol the Celtie rare. 

Ifiy. Victor Hugo as a jmet, a noveli.'Ji, ami u p^ilitician. 

28. 'J'lic coim»arativo merits of recent English Iransinnons of Virgil. 
24. Canada and the United States as a desirable field for immigration 

26. AuHlralin and Canada aa desirable fiehls for InimignitioTi. 

2ti. Daniel Webster as a diplomat jsl and writer of letters. 

27. Daniel Webster a« an orator compared v lilt Edmund Hnrk<*. 

28. Tim society of Kew York 4’ity as a held for the novelist and 
playwright. 

29. The limits of, and disilncliom* iHdw'oen, comedy, farce, and bur- 
lesque. 

30. The disasters and the sneeesaee of Arctic exploring expeditions. 

81, The pliyslcal health of women of to-day compared with that of 
women of 4lie past goncrtitlon. 

82. A coraparl.'^on bf'tw'eeiiOroteV and Thlrlwall’s histories of Grt'cce. 
88. The tjomparatlvc knowdedge* and impartiality of Ilnme and Lin 

gard as historians. 

81 The indnonco oxertod by the clergy on oilier than o ^giona eub- 
Jecta. 

85. The persecution of the Obriatianw by t he Pagans, and of the Pagam-i 
by the Christiana. 

88. BuiKneMinethodB and buHimoss morality of tiie present day. 

87. Tim benefielal r«sult« of the stxidy of comparative mythology, 

86. The argmneutH against the pr<''^i4*nt systmn of trial by jury. 


89. Thfi coTTipamtiva etrength of the religious sautimont Jn nwn ipd 
in woiuon. 

40. The gTi'at famines of hiatorj^ and tin-ir supposed oanacs. 

41. The exi.ent to w^liicU bf*ftlth and viersonal beauty are hereditary. 

42. Tlio extent to which talent and, genius are hereditary. 

43. The duty of the 8tat.o to encourage art. scietiec, and lltcraioW. 

44. The diffeiH'iiee bftween the Christian and the Pagan systems of 
inoralily. 

4.S. Debating and wTitiiig os a means of injprovljjg one's style and 
language, 

46. The coinpanxlive value of hisbtry and philosophy as mental in'* 
stiuctors. 

47. 'J’hc repi-oach and dlsgnwc, des<uY»‘d or uijdt\‘«me.d, attached to 
Hiiicide. 

48. The IMelapiior and the PlwDe In p*M'try and iikprow. 

49. 7’he ptK'f ry of llobert Drowning and of bis wife. 

Wl The imsiihm of Uu' day-laborer in England and in tho XJulted 
Htates. 

The effect of Hie improvements In agricultural labor upon the 
condition of the ugih ulturul laborer. 

52. Daniel 0'('oim(>11 and dohn Wilkes us political agitators. 

53 DrilK ry and iulimidation.ut elections In England and in the United 
Stales. 

54 Tho imitation of English models by the fashionable society of 
America. 

.55 Dr. dolmson as a man of letters, a novelist, and u politician 

56, The praclleal value of a college edncatlon as comporod with its 
eo.-at 

57. Witchcraft, sorcery, and magie in Pagan and in (-hrifiriun timew. 

r*H The eompanitivc labor and ineoine of the jonniallst ami the 

lawyer. 

,59. Luxury Jiniong the am-ieni Homans andmiHlcni Ainoiicans, 

00 Gladstone and Disraeli a'* orators, HtuteBineu, and parllamentury 
leaders 

01. The reign of Vietoria and tlie r< ign of Qneeii Anne. 

02. The lileraiuit) of the reign of Vielerin, ami that of the reign of 

Anne. ^ 

03. Tin: study of pvKUiy e<nnpijr< d wifh that of prose as a menwu of At- 
taining a knowledge of »t^\le, 

01. The resonree*- of (’aitlmge atel tlmse of Tbune at the ontbroak. of 
tlu' First Punk War 

0.5. The military tulimU of Napoleon and of the Duke of Wellington, 

tl6 The ,*\nglo SuKon and the Ue.Itic contributions to the English lan- 
guage. 

()7. 'I’ho ndations r>f England to Ireland compared with those to Bcot- 
lund 

08. The American Ttevolntlonary War conyiar(*d wdth the War of 1615. 

69. Alexander Hamilton, James Madison, the Gonatitutloii, mitl the 
AVvfeTOfIsf. 

TO. The cijmmen'lul relallons of the Unlh'd Btates with Mexico. 

71 HleU.ird Itrinsh'y Hherldau as an orator, a iwUtlclan, a wit, and a 
man of fashion. 

72. George Washington as a w^rlter and speaker ui>on political eub- 
jects. 

78. Novels and novelfste In Eiigland and in the. United States. 

74. Benjamin Franklin as a political philosopher and a man of 
«cienc<s. 

75. English reviews and revlcw'crs of American books. 

76. Homnd Adams and the begtunJngH of tho American Kevulutloo. 



HOULD the protective Byeitcm1>e maintained in 
the United States ? 

fi Is the aHSJiHui nation of rulers ever capable 
of Jnstidcation r 

3. Would reciprocity between the United 
States and Canada be udvantJM?ei»iiH to the for- 
mer, nr to the latter more than the former f 

4. Ought personal property to Iv* exempt 
from taxation ? 

6, Was the war of Great Britain against the 
Boers tioeessary f 

6. Arc the conditions of modern life favor 
ablclotht' production of great works of litera- 
tnre ? 

7 Is It desirable to put r(;atfictions ui>on the emigration of the 
Chinese to the United States or to Australia ? 

H Onglit the Capitol of the Uuitwl States to be at Washington ? 

9. Ought the largest city of a Stale to be flio capital of that State ? 

10. Shull tiio editor of a' newspaiK-r Ik* responsiblo for the piTsonal 
opinions of his contributors y 

11. Hus the abolition of slavery Improved the condition of the blacks? 

12. Have many of the good results lioped for from the abolition of 
serfdom In Uiissia la'cn obtained f 

13. Was ThomuH Jefferson or Alexander Hamlllon the greater man ? 

14 Was Kdinund Koan or David Garrick the greater aetor ? 

15. Will the coal supply of the United States hold out ? 

16. Is nniversal suffrage to be pronouiict'<l a ruccohh ? 

17. lathe growth of weets injurious to the welfare of Protestantism ? 

18. Is there a smaller atUnidance at churchcH now than formerly ? 

19. Was the Tlclibome claimant clearly shown to be an Impostor? 

90. Was General Lee a greater general than rp)ii<*rul Grunt ? 

21. Is it true that the drama i** immorul and ncetN to be refoniied ? 

92. Is a tax upon iricoines a judieiona method of raising revenue ? 

38. Ought the United Statcis National liunk syatem to be aboliahed ? 

94 Does the diminution of forests ennse a diminished rainfall ? 

25. Waa It for the interest of mankind that Itome ahould conquer 
Carthage ? 

26. Was Abraham Lincol:^ a Christian in the proiKT sense of that 
word ? 

27. Ifi It possible to maintain both a gold and a sllur standard of 
coinage f 

28. Is the exten«»ion of the right of suffrage to women advi.'^ble ? 

99 Was the war of tlic United States *with Mexico Justifiable ? 

80. Is crem»!(ian a desirable Hul»stitnle for burial T 

81, Sl)o\!’((' The State assume control of the railroads and telcgrapha f 

89. Is rorrnptloii ns prevalent in jiolitieal life now as formerly ? | 

83. Ought the Prtjsldent of tpo UnJt<*<l States to ho directly elected ’ 
by the popular vote ? 

84. Was the electoral commission of 187^-1877 constitutional ? 

85. I« Great Britain tending ioworos a republican form of govern- 
ment. y 

86. Will Chicago ever have a jTreatcr popnlalion than New York f 

87. Will Australia always be n ecdony of Great Britain f 

88. Ought property in land to abolished f 

89. Ought restrictions (o be put uix)u the amfuint of property in- 
horilable ? 

40. Has the aristocracy of Great Britain done more harm than good f 

41. la it probable that International arbitration will deflnUivtily sue 
coed war f 

49. la It probable that Engllah will ever become a universal language f 


48. Has the State a conatltntional right to enact a prohibitory llqnor 
law y 

44. Is imprisonment for life as a )>unfBhment for murder likely to he 
more effectual as a prevention of crime and a terror to criminals than 
capital puiilshinent ? 

45. Would the substitution of the garrote or the gutUotlno for Ute gab 
luw's make capital piinlslimcnt more effective t 

46. Was Guiteau, the assassiu of President Garfield, tnaano f 

47. Hhoulc||§runk€uncss he a palliation tor a^crime commSttod 

out evidence of previons Inti nt t * 

48. Is the total abstinence*' tnovoment Injurioui to the real In* 
ten his of temperance t 

49 Arc the weather reports of the signal setAdco trustworthy ? 

DO. Is the system of trial by jury a failure in largo cities ? 

51. Was tbc exeentJon of Mrs. Bnrratt for complicity In the murder of 
President Lincoln JuBtiftwl by the crideiice f 

52 Should public muscnm.s and parks be opened on Sunday t 

68. Should drawing bo. taught In the public schools ? 

54. Should the Bible be road in the public 8cbr>ols ? 

55. Should the right to vote in large cltica bo mad© deimndont upoti a 
property quaUfleutiou? 

50. Should religioufi and educational inatltntlons be taxed ? 

57. Ought railroads and transportation comi>onie« to be allowed to ^ 
give more favoralilo terms to ono shipiwr of freight or mcrchHiidJs© 
than to others ? 

58. Is it constitutional for the Congress of the United States to dis- 
franchise tlie Mormons of Utah ? 

59. lias the general (Jovemment of llie United States any consUtn- 
tiunal right to provide for education in tiie scvtjral States ? 

60. Should corporal pnnishrncnt be abolished in schools ? 

61. Are there any reasonable groiitids fi>r the common prejudice 
against Jews, cither Individually or as a class ? 

69. Shonld tlio hours of lahpr he restricted by law to eight hours ? 

68, Is a Itopublicau form ,of government desirnblo for Great Britain y 

64. Is a Republican form of government likely to be permanent in 
Franee ? 

65. Is a knowledge of Greek and Latin of any practical value f 

66. Is a course of training In the sciences preferable to a classical or 
solely literary cdur.ation ? 

67. Arc early marriages desirable In an economic sense T 

68. Do the wages of working-men bear a proper relation to the coat 
of living y 

69. L. an arlntocracy in process ot formation In the United Siattm t 

70. Was liacon the author of the plays attributed to Shakespeare t 

71 Was the annexation of Schlcswig-IIolstelu by Prussia justifiable 
either historically or imlillcally ? 

72. Should French and German be tanght In the public schools ? 

78. Ought the lion.**© of Lords to be abolished f 

74. With all the modem bnsiiieKS improvements and advantages, (s 
life more desirable than it was among the Greeks t 

75. Is it desirable that Ireland shonld be separated from Great Britain f 

76. Is the Infiiionoe of the clergy less than formerly T • 

77. Bhonld the internal rovenuo system of the United States be 
abolished ? 

78. Will the colored race ever be amalgamated with the white ? 

79. Is Journalism prejudicial to the cuttivatlon of literature pure and 
simple ? 

80. Is the present English system of land tennre likely to last f 

81. Was the play of Benry M^hih wriltcn by Shakespeare t 

N. B.— The proiHsr form for debating societies to disenss questions of 
thi« kind is as follows : JisMimt, That the play of FanryfA# AlgAfA waa 
u riirci) by Hbakesi>eare, etc., etc. 
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f LOCUTION i« iho art whicli 
treats of I he managomont of 
the voice iuej)eakiugiin(l read- 

The study of elocution is of 
gimt importance to all persons 
who arc liable to be called upon 
LJiy considerable sliare of public 
g. Under any form of govern- 
hich permits or encourages the 
scusaioTj of questions of public 
h, the ability to speak easily and 
illy is highly desirable. No man, 
T polished his language*, or how- 
onguud original his thought, can 
3 the sway to which he aspires 
uvci iiis audience, or do full justice 
t>o his mental ])owers withoui. some training in 
elocution. Half the effect of his Avords is lost 
if his delivery of them bo indistinct, or feeble, 
or even monotonous. There have, indeed, bei*n 
instances of persons with extraordinary vocal gifts, 
who have received from Nature what the rest 
of mankind can only learn by patient application 
to the ai‘l of si>eaking. But probably a majority 
of the persons who strive to attain distinction in 
public speaking, not only have no extraordinary 
vocal endowment, but in many cases hAve, at least 
in the beginning of their efforts, positive defects. 

Owing to the unscientific manner in which, 
quite recently, elc»cution was taught, whore it was 
taught at all, many persons have been brought up 


without any j)ropcr idea of the cultivation of the 
qualities of iho voice. The veiy class of persons 
who are habitual speakers in public, have most 
neglected their manner of delivery. It is not too 
much to say that the clerg}*^ of all denominations 
might greatly add to the force of their discourses, 
and to the impressiveness of their reading of the 
Scriptures and other services of the church, if they 
paid more attention to this matter of elocution. 

It is sometimes said that elocution cannot be 
taught ; but this error is only the result of pursuing 
wi’oug methods of instruction. The voice can lie 
strengthened and improved, and a defective articu- 
lation can be remedied by exercise and drill in 
elocution, just a>s muscuhir strerigth can be gained, 
and a tbin chest filled out ))y gymnastic exercise. 
The difficulty is that students of elocution too 
commonly insist on l)egimHng at iho wrong end. 
They waste their time by attempting to declaim 
elaborate and difficult passages before tJiey have 
learned to breathe ])roperly and to pronounce the 
clomentiiry sounds coiTcetly in order to remedy a de- 
fective articulat ion. By lieginning at the beginning, 
by cultivating a proper carriage, by taking exercise 
calculated to expand the chest and lungs, and by 
st udying the ])()sitiou of the vocal organs necessary 
to produce each sound or combination of sounds, 
the voice may bo greatly imiwoved and strength- 
ened, and a fair degree of elocutionary skill l>o 
obtained. The mere declamation of pieces learned 
by rote will not l>e sufficient, although that is the 
extent of the instruction in elocution given in most 
schools. Persistent physical and vocal training is 
indispensable to every ]>orson who wishes to bo a 
good speaker or reader. 
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BREATHING. 

It is of tho utmost importance to the speaker or reader to 
form right liabits of bbkathiko. Otherwise he will be unable 
to endure any severe strain on his physical or vocal powers, 
and will be easily fatigued through his inability to breathe 
fully and freely. Of course breathing is def)endont upon 
health, as it is in itself a sure test of health. But by a 
proper course of training the afition of the lungs can bo made 
freer and more vigorotis. 

As most of the motion in breathing is at r>r Ixmealh the 
waist, no kind of dress should be woni which rests heavily 
upon the stomach and presses tightly ujjon the base of the 
lungs. Most people do not work tlieir lungs sufficiently, so 
to speak ; that is, they breathe too weakly and superficially, 
and without exerting properly the muscles about tfie abdo 
men and waist. 

The following physical exorcises will be of advantage in 
strengthening the breathing and devcloj)- 
ing the lungs : 

1, Abrupt Breathing. Draw in a full broath 
qniclvJy, and givo ft oiU hi a e^bort whispiircd 
Bound like IToo I 

а. "EfttLBive Breathing. Inhale a full breath 
slowly, and then it out verj' slowly and j^rnd- 
iially through the mouth open, making a kind of 
long dtiiwn h pound. 

3. Beep Breathing. Put the handa on the 
blps, witli the elbowH turned outward. Without 
changing tlio position of the nhoulders draw in 
through the nontrilp a deep, full, ‘*)ow breath; thou, 
keeping tlie chest well out, ernii the breath gently 
through the noulrlla. 

4. Expulsive Breathing. Draw lu the 
brfjflth through the iiOfitrUu. and K-iul It out full 
and strong through the mouth, with a sort, of 
prolong ♦‘d, whisiiered Ii sound. 

5. Uneaual Breathing. SI aiullng erect, put 
the left palm to tlie side, near the arm-pit as pos- 
sible, then l^en(l the right ami over the head and 
breathe d^TpIy. 

б. Prolonged Breathing. Inhale the breath 
cosily and slowly, with lips drawn together, and 
emit in the sotno manner. 

It is of great importance to loam to use freely, in breath- 
ing, the mus(dos urounrl the back, alKiomen, and waist. The 
following are , inong the exercises designed by teachers of 
elocution for this purpose : 

1, For the Iduscles of the Back. Pul the handH on the wmst, 
wilh the tKunihs W(il forwnr<l, iind llietlngerB resting on the small of 
th<' htu k I uhale th" breath, and in doing wo draw outward the nmscles 
j>rcHhi^<: by the f>nger», and then emit the breath, throwing the «ame 
niUFties outward. 

‘i. For the Muscles of the Abdomen. Put the handH on the 
hips, with the elb.ws lunuil rmtward. Draw' -iu and omit the btx'^lh 
through the nontnls. 

3- For the Muscles of the Hibs and Waist. Put the palms on 
the low’er ribs and draw in the lireath through the nowtrilw, throwing out 
the waist sidewiye ; then, inessljjg the paims against the lower ribs and 
drawing in tlm waist sidewise, give out the breath. 

ARTICULATION. 

Articitlatk>n is the distinct and corrcw?t ntteronco of all 
the elementary sounds of a word. It is produced by the 


action of the jaws, lips, palate* and tohgoe ; and all thiao 
organs must act easily, surely, and readily, or the articula- 
tion will be indistinct. An imperfect or mumbling artlou- 
Jation is the result of the awkward or weak movement of 
these organs, and may be remedied to a great extent by con- 
slant practice of sounds calculated to bring out a free and 
vigorous play of tlie muscles moved in articulation. 

The following exercises in articulation Were devised by 
the late Professor L. B. Monroe, of Boston: 

1. For the Jaws. Whisper, wdth free action of tlic jaw, in oltema* 
tion, the HoundH aA, “allowing tlio jaw in the latter Nouwd to drop, 
aw it wore, w ith Us owm weight.” 

9. For the Lips, Tongue, and Palate. I’rononnco ip, 
“ minging the lips in contact, and Rcparntliig them with a smart, x>er- 
cuhhIvo r«‘CoIl,” (d) Pronounce i(. “The Up of the tongue UmcheK 
Rgaliist the upper teeth and promptly rocolls.” (c) Prmiounco iA. “The 
bar.k (*f the tongue hhuts against Ihq soft palate and promptly recoils.” 
Then go over the same exoit lKes, lea^’ing out the vowel. Practice in the 
Kamo way the consonants A, d, and g. 

3. For the Lips and Jaws. («) Pronounce c 
with the lips strelchof] out sldowdsc, and slw»wing 
the tips of the t<‘eth. (A) Pronounce ah, dropping 
the jaw and opening the mouth to its wldeat ex- 
tent. (0 Pronounre oo (as In e//ol), contracting 
the lips. Then pronounce all theue sound'^ s«c- 
ccBsivoly, rapidly, and wirhoul pause ; as, K^^hoa ; 
e-duhoh ; ah-i 'Cto ; ah-or^r ; oi><fhf; oo-f-ah. 

A. For the Lips and Tongue. I'raetice the 
same exercises as in No. S, but without moving 
the jaw. Set the teeth at a tlxed distourc apart 
~Hny the, width of two llngt‘rK— then form tho 
above-named vowels exclusividy by the action of 
the tongue and lips. 

QUALITY OF VOICE. 

The qualities of voice most frequently 
used arc the Pure 'I'one, the Aspiratkii, 
the (luTTPEAL, and the Oroti^xd. 

Tl>c Pure Tone is a armxitb, cle.ar, flow- 
ing sound, used in tranquil diseoursi>, to 
express gentle, 'moderate, and pleasant 
functions, and to denote sadness in which 
there Ls no element of solemnity. 

The Aspirated is a strong whispered 
or breathed tone, expressing secrecy, remorse, fear, ter- 
ror, etc. 

The Guttural is a modification of tho Aspirated, deeply 
uttered, txiid expressing coutompi, liatrod, dislike, etc. 

The Orotund Is a deep, full tone, expressing sublimity, 
pathos, grondeu)*, vastnes.s, etc. 

HOW TO PRODUCE TONE. 

A.sBume an erect poHition, ktsjp the chest wt U out, fill the limgB with 
air, paying Hpcdal attention to the museleiH aroi 2 nd the alniomen and 
w'ttiHt. Follow tln se din^aioinn, »io malU^r wliat the tone to be pro- 
diieod. 

In <irder to makt^ the tone full and free, l«t the jaw fall ooslly, keep 
the corners of tfte mouth drawn In, and tho lipn a lltthi drawn out. 

For cxerciaes in Pure Tone, take all the vowel eonnda, long, inter* 
mediate, abort, etc., d m in May ; J as In fall ; J as In oat ; A as In bar.; 

« an In 1)0 ; ^ as In i)et ; I as in my ; i as In wit ; 3 as In cold ; d In 
booze, etc., etc. Tractlce eaeli ,(K>uud till a satisfactory quality of voice 
in obtained. 

To produce an Aeplrated Tone, draw in a full brefth tltrougli tbe 
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aofftHUy tmd emit it Uiron^h the mouth o|Kmed, utteiiiig e itort of whio- 
Itei^ed A, 

The Orotund Tone in an enlargement of the Pure Tone. The lungs 
ore tilled out to their full capacity, ell the mtiHcloH used in breathing are 
vigorously moved, and the vocal passage ojuined uh widely aa possible. 

Modtilatlon ia tho art of inflootirig the vohfo musically 
and agreeably. It comprises the subjects of or Ktjy, 
Force, Rate or Movement, Variation, an<i Stress. 

PITCH. 

Pitch or ICey is the tone in wlii(;b a ]>articular juissagG is 
to 1)0 spoken or road. There tiro ihreo principal pitches or 
keys, which are to be U8C<1 acotu’ding to tJio nature o£ the 
passage. 

A middle pitch is used in gonc'ral aiul j)ra( tic‘4il discourse 
in which no oiiiotion is meant to b<j expimsetL This is the 
tone in whioii ordinary convorsntion is j)jt('hed. A st'nnon 
dealing argumenttdively with, questions of <logmtilic theol- 
ogy; a spcecih or oration upon a j)raci i<-al subjccl, in wliich 
the question discussed is treated directly on its iiicrits witli- 
out any attempt to influence the iiassioiis of the audience; 
essays, {mjiers, or articles u]K)u liiorary, 
philosoph . and sciontific i opics ; plain his- 
t.orical narration, narrai.ive jfortioiis of fi(s 
tion without emotional intent; as well as ^ ' 

tho greater part of descriptive, nairalivo, 
anddida<dic i)Octry, etc., sliould be delivered 
in the middle key. |i. . 

A high pitch is used to express lively, 
gay, joyous, and light emotions, and in pa,s. ‘ 

sages expressing the extremes of grief, fear, 
and pain. The height of those emotions 
flnds utterances in sharp, slirill, high-[)itched 


A low pitch is us(h 1 in S(Tioiisaiid solemn 
iliscourse, whore awo, wonder, molauchoJy, * 

profound grief, etc., ar(3 ox^.ressed. 

The monotone is a full, slow, prolonged tone, produced 
in ono uniform key without going up or down on the scale. 
Jt is used to express the supernatural; as, for insbinec, the 
lines of the ghost of IIainlel'.s father, which are delivered by 
the actors playing that- part in a monotone. Tho monotone 
is useful in practicing the voice, as it produces a full and 
slow sound, rendering distinct every passage uttered in that 
tone. A proper and discriminating use of modulation is 
essential to good reading and sjx'aking. 

Anybotly who hius over heard lx»ys and girls irading aloud 
must have ubti{*(?d their tendency to deliver ever}’ passag(', 
imisj:)ective of tho meaning, in the satin' dull, monotonous 
drone. A kind of shrill, high-pitched sing-.s(;ng seems to 
be tho favorite style of delivery at schools. 31any publict 
speakers sjioil their delivery by their failure to mcMlulutc their 
voices according to the sentiment of the various passages in 
their discourse. No fault, with tho exception of an indis- 
tinct and feeble articulation, is more offensive to an audi- 
ence, or throws such a damper upon their enthusiasm. If 
they hear a speaker uttering the humorous, the pathetic, and 
the practical in the same wearisome key, without distinction 


of manner or matter, they lose inierest in hie remarks, and 
soon cease to give him their undivided attention. No rules 
can be given which would be of any use in correcting (his 
common but unpardonable fault. He who wishes to modu- 
late his voice corwictly must ]>ossess a correct oar for music, a 
correct taste, and an iiiidci-standiiig of tho exact shade of 
feeling expressed by each passage which he utters. If he 
does not j) 08 sess thosii requisites, he must seek wlequato in- 
struction. He should tliorougbly drilled in the ntteranco 
vowels, syllables, woi’ds, and sentoncas in each pitch. 
Whem ho is able to produ(‘e those tones fully and at will, ho 
will be able t<» modulate his voice acicording te the varying 
feeling or thought of each passage, and will use (Jic proper 
keys instinctively. 

FORCE. 

h'oROE is the volume of voice to be usetl in reading a pas- 
sage in any given key. The force requisite to rentier faith- 
fully a given passage is regulated hy several considerations, 
such as the chariu ter of the thought or emotion expressed 
by the pas.sago, the size of t.he audience who 
are to hear it, and tho si’.;(' of the space 
whii'h the Header’s or siwakcr’s vok'o must fill. 
Tho (legroe of force usivl must be suflleicnt 
to render Die si>eakor’s voice distinctly au- 
tVA diblo to the ht«ircr at the greatest distaiKM^ 

from him, On the other iiand, if too great 
a degn'e of force is ust'd, the volume of ' 

unp](‘asant. to 

tin* auditors nearest the sjx'aker; ami a eoii' 
tinuously loud voice not only exhausts the 
spi^akerand wearies Die fiudienf.r, bul makes 
V ^ jt iiiqiossible to give the n'quisitc dcgrci' of 
force to [lassages which express a thought or 
emotion iqKm which an inereased volume 
of voice hhmilfl bo s|»eni. 1'be pnictice of 
repeating vowels, syllables, words and passages in a loud 
tone IS of great value in sirengthening the voice, but care 
must be taken not to fall intr) a habit of using an unnatu- 
rally loud, shouting tone. 

RATE. 

Rate or Movement indicates the time in which a given 
}iassage should be uttered. Jtia of extreme importance in 
reading aiid speaking. Jt depends upon the thought or 
emotion to l)e expressed. Solemnity, seriousiieas, and dignity 
require a slow rate, (layety, playfulness, animation, joy- 
oiisno.ss, and all agreeable emotions require a (juick rate. 
Smlden emotions, wild and veheineift passions, require an 
irregular movemenl,. Caro should l>c taken not to adopt a 
movement so quick as to cause indistinctness, or so slow 
as to allow the heurors time to forestall tho next sentence 
before it is uttered. An undue rapidity is, ijerhaps, more 
common than tho opposite fault. A slow movement, if .sue.- 
cessfully maintained, is very irapmssive and digniflexl. Tho 
main body of a discourse should be uttered with a moderate 
rate, which may bo increased or diminished as may be re- 
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quiaito. Both a very slow and a very rapid rate should be 
at tho command of every speaker and reader* It is a gcx^d 
drill in rate to take a paragra[>h and n^ad it with varying 
rates of rapidity and slowiieHS. In attempting a lapid rate 
bo caroful to pronounce each syllable distinctly. 

VARIATION. 

A Variation is the movement of the voice in changing 
from a given key in uttering a passage. The Variations 
comprehend the Bend, tlie (hx>aE, the Sr job, and the Sweep. 

The Bend is a gentle upward infieclion of the voice at a 
place in the sentence where a slight pause is made without 
coidpleting ilio sense. In beginninga mulingoraspeech tin* 
use of the Bend is to be rocommonded, as it is of fnu<;h advan- 
tage in conciliating the attention and winning the sympa- 
tliios of an audience. Its use, w'henivor propc^r and practi- 
cable, adds vivacity and spirit to the discourse. While the 
Sweeps are perhaps more important variations, the skillful 


slides, first 'w^th the vowels, and then with words and sen- 
tences. The nature of tlie e:q)re69ion will almost always 
show with what slide it should l>e delivered, so that no rules 
need be given hero. 

The Sweeps denote a movement of the voice upward 
above the key, or downward below the key, and then back. 
They are the Emphatic Sweeps and the Aockntuau Sweeps. 
The lTp|M?r Emphatic Sweep raises the voiw above the pit(;h 
up to the worfl to Ix' (unphosized The Tjcwcr Emjdiatic Sweep 
brings the voice from the emphasized word to a point below 
the pitch, and tlienc‘e carrier it back to the pitch. The 
fotv^^ of Accentual Sweeps is spent, ns a rule, upon a singla 
\\ord, or a single nyllublo of a word. They carry the voice 
upward or downward, like the Emphatic SwocpS| but With 
a greatly reduced movement. 

STRESS. 

Stress denotes the war in w-bich a tone receives its force. 


use of the Bend is indisjiensiible to form According to the i>ortioij of the sound lo 

an accomplished reader or speaker. 

The Close is a downward inflection of 
the voice at end of a soutcuee or of a part 
of a sentence. The Paktul Cia>se (' ) is 
merely antecedent to the I^eufect Cuosk ('). 

It is a downward inflection of the voice, 
generally to the pitch, or a tone near to the 
pitch, at the close of one part of the sen- 
tence. Tlic Partial ( dose prepares the way 
for the Perfect Close, whi(di e.omcH at the 
close of the whole sentence, and <.iro|)s the 
vtdee to a tone Udow the pitch. Some- 
times the Perfect Close only drops ton ix>int 
near to the pitch. 

The Slides or Inflections am theupwanl 
and downward movoments of the voice on 
the sfmnds of the vowels. When a qiie.stioa 
is asked directly, the voice is at low, 
and gradually slides up to a high tone. 

This i$ the Upward Slide. In the an- appropriate' to passages (‘xpressing scorn, 

swer to a dtrcHit question the slid<\s go corrcHpondingly defiance, determination, querulousnoss, revenge, eh?, 
downward. This is the Downward Slide. Thus, “Did Another iivision of Stress is into TnoKOuoH, (.'ompound, 
he live ?” is an Upward Slide, while “IVo', hedieiM” and Intervittent. The latter is sometimes called the 

is a Downward Slide. The so-culled Wavino Slid’k is iden- Tremor. 

tical with tlie Emplmtic Swet']*. The Dodrl?: Slide is a The Thorough Streas denotes a strong, full tom*, lasting 
combination of the Upward and Downward Slides. It is as long as the sound is prolonged. It is used when? a con- 

used in disjunctiv- intermgative .s( rilimces, couiiccted by the tinuously full, loud voice is neces.sary, because .soim^ distant 

conjunction, as, • Is' he' living', or is' he' dead’ it will person is addressed. This is thi* Stress habitually employed 

be noticed that the conjunction is the dividing line between by .slrec't venders, and to a greater or loss extent by speakers 

the twoSLi<h>. the \oi(je idliling upward to o/\ and thence in the oixm air. It is not a natural tone, and its cultivation 

downward to the end of the senUnce. Idie Waving Slide is is not rcxjom mended. Nothing is more wearisome than 

sometimes calhd the Circumflex Slide ( '). It is of fre- a sustained loud tone of this kind. For some unknown 

quent ^currencG in ironic-al pa*<sages when. « double mean- reason, it seems to be? the favorite Stress of pupils in tbe 

ing is Antcnded to be produt ed. I'lu Waving or Cin umflex schools, and rmdjngsby a class in conc?ert are too frequently 

Slide rises or falls according as the voice has an ujiwardor carried on in this high-pitched, fatigming shout Inconver- 

dowuward movement at the end of the .sentence. The mon- sation the use of this Strt*ss is a pretty suru test of a person’s 
otone, which, strictly speaking, is an infle<?tion, has airwidy want of cultivation. 

been menUoned, The student should practice the various The Compound Stms is a combination of the Radical 
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whi(di for(‘C is applied, Stri'sais divhh d into 
Rai)u;al, Median, and Terminal. These 
three kinds t)f Stress denote that the force 
is api>lied to the l)eginning, middh', and 
cud of the sound respc^ctivcly. 

The Radical Stress is generally violent 
and explo.sivo. It is used in passages cx- 
proHsive of sudden or surprising eniotiims, 
or of deliberate and settled conviction. It 
Ls soinotimrs used, however, in unimpas- 
sioned disi'oursp, for the purpose of animat- 
ing the delivery by a clear and incisive ut* 
teranee. 

The Median Stress is a smooth, flow- 
ing, harmonioiiR movement, appropriate to 
peaceful and thoughtful emotions. It Is 
of great use in i»ootry! 

The Terminal Stress begins gently, 
but ends abruptly and explosively. It is 
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8t^ aad tie Terminal Stress upon one soun^. It denotes, 
ilierelorey the applioation of force at the beginning and the 
end of the soumL Tho words uxk)u which this Stress falls 
will generally bo found to requii-e tlio Circumflex or Waving 
Slide also. The Compound Stress denotes a mixture of 
emotious at the same time, as, hatred, anger, and surprise. 

The Bitermittent Stress or Tremor denotes that tho 
vojioe trembles. This Stress is appropriate to sorrow, old 
^ ago, etc. It should be used in moderation. 

STYLE. 

The manner in which a piece should be read or spoken 
depends entirely upon tlie style. The Yolumo of voice to 
be used, tho gesture, the whole general delivery arc regu- 
lated by the style. Distinguish the different styles w'hich 
may occur in tho same discourse. Head ov(‘r ean^fully the 
piece to be delivered, and defcormino tho general style in 
which it is written. This will determine tlic manner in 
which it should be delivered — whether argu mental ive, 
dosoriptivo, serious, conversational, didactic, or emotional. 

HOW SENTENCES ARE DELIVERED. 

Sentences arc either Declarative, Ik- 
TERROOATIVE, Or EXCLAMATORY. Dcclar- 
ative seniencoa affirm or deny something 
aliout some person or thing. Excluma- 
tory Bentx3nccs express emotion. Interrog- , 

ative sentences ask a question. 

Declarative sentences take the Partial 
Close at pauses not comfdcting the sen- 
tenee, where particular emphasis is ncces- 
sary, or sadness or grief is to be ex- 

Exclamatory sentences may bo either ‘ I 

Interrogator}' or Declarative. They re- TO ] 

quire the .same delivery as tho sentences 
after whit;h they are modele<l, besides tho 
utterance and expression appropriate to tho emotions and 
passions which they represent. 

Interrogative sonlencos are divided into Definite^ In- 
dejinite^ and JndirerL 

Defij«itb or Direct Interrogative senicnees ask a <lirect 
question, which may be answered categorically, Yen or No. 
This class of Interrogative sontonecs Ixjgins with a verb. 
Ikdefiktte interrogative sentences ask a qu(*s1ion which 
cannot be answered by a direct F<?s or No, They begin 
with luterrogativo pronouns, or adverbs of place, time, 
manner, etc. Deeikjtk InteiTOgaf.ive .sentences require to 
bo delivertni wdth the Rising Slide. ludefinito Interroga- 
tive aeiltoncos take the Upper Emphatic; Sweep till the em- 
phatic word Is reached; from that point till the end of the 
Bcntence they take the Downward Slide. Indire^^t interrog- 
ative sentences, or such as put a question in the form of a 
declaration, take the Circumflex or Waving Slide ; they are 
delivered with the Upper Swoop till Iho emphatic word is 
reachedi and with the I.<ower Sweep from that point to the 
^dof theaentenoe. 


GESTURE. 



OESTUiiiB k the action accompanying a word, and ;; 

ing or expressing more vivitUy some thought or emotion* . It 
siiould never bo uscjd except where it cornea in natuiaJJy, ai^ 
mokes more forcitde the meaning of the expression which it 
accompanies. Between oxcassive and too scanty gesture. It 
is belter to err in the direction of the latter. If gestures art ! ' 
appropriately and gracefully made, they enhance tlm strength 
of the’ expression, and impress the hearer much more than 
if they are awkwardly iutn^uced at every turn. Even il ■ 
gracefully mode, they pall upon tho audience If used to ex* 
ccBs. It should bo remembered that repose is as essential in 
a person’s style of delivery as it is in his style of writing. To 
accent every sentence with a gestures is as much a waste of 
energy and as much of a demand upon the patience of an 
audience as to use oTie’s utmost volume of voice in all of 
most parts. An economy of gesture will produce a greater 
effect than a prodigality of gesture. the* $amo way that 
tho orabir is more effective who spares his voice and hufl* T 
bands bis resources for those passages, and those only, in hty 
discourse which require a loud and fortdble and passlSnatS : 

utterance, so the orator who keeps his gea- 
hires fr>r those parts of his si^otjh which 
are most forcible and imprcaslvo will 
< 5 ^ I produce a greater effect u^wn the audienoa 

m than if he hud already accustomed them 

^ to his action, and hatl exposf*(l to them hk 

J whole store of gestu re, so that no surprises 

.-r r ' A arc left for them, There are, of course, 
some gestures, such as the use of the index 
Anger t o point out an obJi(.;Qt, to which there 
remarks do not apply. They do apply to 
argiunentativo discourse, but gest ure is not ^ 
of much imiH)rtancc in other branches of 
composition, where it is little used except 
in referring to an f»bject. 

Caro must bo taken to avoid awkward 
and unbc‘coraing gestures. Some speakers, who use gogburre 
very little or not at all to their knowledge, have an uncon- 
scions habit, of moving the body to and Iro, standing on tiptoe 
from time to lime, i.uUingone hand behind the back oriii a 
pocket, etc. A gesture ought, indeed, to be natural; but it 
ought, at the same time, to U* graceful. Craccfulnoss of ges- 
ture, if not a natural gift, must and can be acquired to a con- 
siderable extent by constant, practice, in the same way that a 
graceful carriage of the body can bo a.<*qiiired by dancing or 
by athletic exercise. The trouble with even the most grace- 
ful gestures, artificially learned, is ihq,t their artifloinlity U 
liable to be detected by the audictjce; and an audience is 
easily disgusted with anything that seems to be studied or 
artificial. Tlds is an additional reason for being sparing of 
gesture, so that your doUyery, whilo studied in the extreme^ 
may not seem so to your hearers. Most speakers who have 
certain mannerisms of voice, have, in addition, certain man- 
nerisms of gesture. Many speakers seem t-o have only one 
gesture, which they repeat constantly in all sorts of connec- 
tions, and perhaps -to enforce the most opposite meaningai 
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|t is better to have no gesture at all than to bo confined to 
, only one. 

. It is generally the direction of books on elocution to com- 
plete the gesture at ibe moment of uttering tho syllable or 
word which it accompanies. Archbishop Whately contends, 
and with some show of reason, that the gesture ought to 
|>r0cede somewhat the utterjince of the words. lie main- 
tains that such is always the natural order of action. An 
emotion, struggling for utterance, product's a ieiidtmcy to a 
bodily gesture, to exprt«iS that emotion more quickly than 
Wrds can be framed ; the words follow, as quickly as they 
can be spoken, And this being always the case with a real, 
earnest, unstuditxl speaker, this motlc of placing Ibe action 
foremost giT(‘S (if it bo otherwise appropriate) the apiw*ar- 
ance of earnest emotion a(*timl]y present in the mind.” It 
will be found, perhaps, that Whateiy’s views are not really 
inconsistent with the ordinary rule. The bodily gestiire is 
begun first, but the word is produced so (jiiickly by the 
voice that usually the gesture is Jiot com- 
pleted till the uttoranco of the word is 'PoAiV 
completed. The matter cannot well be O \ 
tc*slod in speaking tlie words of othcra ; 
but in dellvenng one’s own words, if one 
feels called upon iiaturully and unpremed- 
italcdly to use a certain gesture at a cer- 
tain |)oint. that gesture -will probably be ' 
made at the proper time, whetlier it l)e 
made Ijc/ore or during the utterance of 
the' word which it nccoinpnnies. In any 
cose, a gesture should not l)e ma<le or lin- 
ger after its word. 


ORDINARY GESTURES. 

In gcijturo the rijjht hand should be more 
than tlto left. Double jresturcs, i with both 
hands, should not In* used loo frequently. The 
hand in pcsture should be op(;n, witli ihe llnperM a 
little curved, and the thumb bllphlly above the fln- 
pers, and in the naine lUroctioji, lu debate and 
argumentative discourjjo, the most common pe?^« 
ture 11^ the so'Callod “ Akgumbntativk ” gea- 
timj. In making tin’s, the imli X huger in held 



tho feeling which he wishes tio expv^. The highest iici 
oratory, like the highest art pf actings is fiot to be sittah^ 
simply by a painstaking and oonecientious study, reeultkg 
in a careful, polished, but cold delivery. To fully represopt 
any strong and ilnilllug passion, the orator and the actor 
must throw themselves into that passion with a moment^ 
ary excitement, with a complete mental abandonment, 
for the time, of themselves and of every other pasBion 
or thought to the dominant passion to bo expressed. 
To do this is often a severe strain upoir the nerves; it 
requires an expenditure of mental energy, of nervous 
fort'c, and sometimes of muscular activity, such as few 
I)orson8 arc capable of enduring. The professed actor 
or elocutionist has to submit to tho severest strain in 
tliia regjird. The orator who is using his own language to 
express thoughts and feelings by which ha is himself deeply 
movt*d, and of whose truth and fon^e he is firmly convinced, 
lins lef.s difficulty in afiecting and persuading his hearths, 
because ho is himself already affected and 
persuaded. But tlie orator and elocu- 
tionist who is, perliaps, obliged to repre- 
sent in quick succession powerful emotions 
of tlie most opposite character, finds his 
encrgio.s seventy taxed, and is often forced 
to repay by hours of weakness for the ap- 
plauses which he has earned by his suc- 
cessful rcpr(5Scntation. In the midst of 
all his excitement, Ijowovcr, it should be 
remembered that he docs not los<) entire 
control of himself, although he may seem 
b) do so. He seems to l:>e mastered by 
tho j)assion, but in reality the passion is 
mastered by him, In tho very torrent, 
tempest, and whirlwind of his passion,” 
he n’taiiis his self-fKissession, and so ^‘ac- 
quires a temperaneo that may give it 
.smoothness.” Inexperienced or incomfic- 
tent actors and speakers, on the other 
hand, confuse strength with violence, and 
mistake a noisy und vehement declama- 


Walgbt, wliile the renifllninj? llii^'crs urv ciirvtul, N«xt In Importance 
to tbo ttiifiimciilutivc; p^cstuTc \t^ h gcHtnrc nui-U to prcw'iit h'^nn’arfpi- 
niciit or Htate eonic poeiilb'O to tlio aaillcnce. Thh g<’>^tiirc li'vps llj<' 
Imrid open, t.ho jfidr*\ fitjfjcr Krai^ht, ibo other liij<j«'ra a Unit! 

Id the i xprertnioTi of wiy forciblt* arfrmnontft or powj-rful emotion**, the 
luuy Ih- broiiL'ht down 'PIjIh y:*'i*lur{' t^jould not be n^f'dloo fre- 
qu' tiUj*. Some 1-; .ikerw uh<' I t with .tlword froquenr^. bKlllmor^^l^f the 
or puipjl Nt'uvMi coKhtantly Never iiso it exc<'i)t in very Hirong, 
velicment pa.'f.iijvh. 

THE PASSIONS. 

The speaker must always M what he attempts to ex- 
press. Ho must have his mind filled ihe pa.ssion or 
emotion which his Words represent, so as b> inj^uro a corret't 
and striking delivety. He tniist n ein to his audience to l>e 
under the control of Ihe feeling with whit li In; is seeking to 
impress them. Having wrought himself up to a pmper 
pitch, be must tbtui Huppress every mental j)ro(*ess except 
the object which he wisht's to ac;compiish by his oratory, and 


tiori for u powerful and pas5h>nate delivery. 

Every pasyion has its own sign, and expresses itself by a 
number of indications, such ns a change in pitch, in force, 
in inflection, in articulation, in tho {)Osition of tho body, 
and in tho expression of tho face. To give any gcuoul 
rules fur tho expression of the various passions is very 
difficult, though it has been many times attempted. An 
anonymous writer, quoted with approval by Walker in hia 
Treatise on Elocution, has, jierliaps, l)een more Successful 
than otliers in catching tho exterior marks of tho prin- 
cipal i)assionrt and states of feeling. A few of hH dim’’* 
tioua are given in a condensed fom below. ThiA writer’s 
detailed description of tho paaslon of love os represented 
on (ho stage is nc^t inserted hero, os it may be suppoiscsd 
that every reader will have sufficiently clear and prac- 
tical ideas of his own on that subject, and will not re- 
(piiro any directions as U> the proper mode of expressing 
that passion. 
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HOW TO EXPRESS THE PASSIONS. 

iMmqniUlty.—The body and face are kept in a atata of ivpoec, 
without iHUfeculur movomciit. The countenance ia open and natural, the 
forehead amootU and un wrinkled, the mouth is just not entirely closed* 
the eyebrows are aligidly arched, aiid the eyes Ore passing easily froniono 
object to another witliout dwelling long upon one. 

OheerfiilneM.—The same as tranquility with the addition of a 
smile; the mouth, too, la oi>cn a little wider, 

HaiUory.— (Without ill feeling,) The same as cbeerfiilnesa. The 
countenance Is^smllitig, the voice g«y and sprightly. 

Joy.— The face wears a moderate smile ; or In the extremes of joy 
the hands arc clasped logetlicr suddcnlj', the eyes are lifted upward, 
the body springs gayly and olaatlcally. (Delight Is the Hamc us extreme 
Joy.) Bee llinatration. 

Sli^xno. — The face in turned awny, t)ic eyes seek the gronnd, tho 
cyf'hrowR are drauti down, the body look*^ weak. 

Pity* -The voice la soft and sympathe.llr^ the eyebrows arc drawn 
together, the hands arc raised, and then dropped, utul the luontii is 
sOmowhat open. 

Hope.— The face looks bright and liappy, the arms are sprend out, 
the hands arc open, the hreath is drawn a little more strongly than usual, 
the voice Is plalnllve and a little eager. Bee Illustration. 

Hatred. — Tlie body is drawn baekw'ard, the hands ure Ihrowm <uit us 
if to keep back the liated ol»j<^ct, the face ia tiir?ied away as if to avert 
It from what it loathes, the eyes sparkle angrily 
and an) turned obliquely in the same direction 
OB the hands, (he eyebrows are drawn together, 
the teeth ai-e the voice bus u rough and harsh 

Anarer,— The voice is high (but not always ; in a 

SupprcBseU anger, for instance, It is low), the nos- ^ 

triis ure expanded more than usual, the dst is 
clinched, the brow is wrinkled, the foot Btaraps 
ujion the ground. 

Fear.— The c*y<'« are wdde open, the mouth is , 
also open, the breath Is short and quick, the body 
shnkea, one fiK)t is drawn bai'k of the other, the el- ' YfJswSjljHpQ 
bow's ure held parallel with the sides, the hands uiv 
open, with the Augers spread out to the height of L 

the breast. See Illustration. ' \ Z. 

Sorrow,— Thi’ eyes look down upon (he ground, ' ^ 

the bands are open, the fingers are spread out, (he 
voice is soft, plaintive, slightly tremulous. If (ho sorrow to be eX' 
presaod is excessive, the hands are wrung, the body shrunk, the eyes 
are covered with the bands, etc. 

Kemorse.— The head hunga dowm, the eyes ari> lifted jq) fora mo- 
ment, and then c,ast down, the body writhes, the voice hu** a harsh and 
low sound. 

Despair. ’’-The eyebrf>WH are bent down, the eyes are rolled, the 
month is ojwncd, the nostrilg expand and enlarge, the flst h clinched, 
t)m teeth giia«h, the body is moved violently to nnd fio. 

Surprise, -(Wonder, admiration, etc.i The eyes are o})cnod wide, 
the month is ojjcn, the hands are lield up. 

Pride.— The eyes are open full and wide, the r;»ebr<»ws arc drfn\n 
down, the Ups are drawn together tlgldly, the uonls arc iitlercd shmJy 
and dollboratoly, the step Is slow and stuUdy, the bod} W hehl erect and 
nnbeuding, the legs are apart. 

Couxaffe.—The head is held high and straight, the breast Is thrown 
oot, tlm eyes are cle ir, the voice is Arm. 

Doastlttg*. — The anna are held akimbo, the foot stamps npon the 
gtoiind^io Btridos are long, the voice is loud. Se<* Illustrurloii, 

AwyU tiy---/ Perplexity, etc.) The eyebrows ore contracted, the head 
feaiiga down, the eyes are cast uikmi the ground, the lips ore drawn 
together tightly, the movements of the b«Hly arc irregular and agitated, 
the tone of the voice Is nnov<uj, and freqinmtiy varied. 

Fe^wl»hna*«.— The forehead is eomewhat wrinkled, the upper Up 
i# dMwn np, tho eyes take ah obllqno direction. Bee Illustration. 

BCaliOtt* —'The Jaws are aet re*oiiitcly, the flat Is clinched, the clbowa 
«ro bent in till they touch the body. See Illustratloa. 


OointEumd*— Tho hand h* bold out with the ludm upward. 
timtuj a nod is given to the luTson commanded. , 

Scorn.— The eyebrows aro turned up, Uio body is straight, th© open 
hand la Ihrown out, with the palm downward, the face U slightly turned 
away. 

TRANSITION. * 

In reading or speaking it is of the bight's! importance to 
avoid the too continuous use of tho same lone. The ear soon 
wearies unless it is appeased with a little variety. Unless a 
eoinjA)eition bo unpardonably dull, it is susecpliblo Of a 
variety of intonations, and it will lose much of its effect ii 
it is delivered monotonously, without bringing out its con- 
trasts by fitting vck*al contrasts. To do this the speaker 
or reader must clfjarly understand the thought and feeling, 
and must l>e able to give its proper repn'Sentation by bis 
v<)i()c. To attain such a control over the voice as to Ih) able 
to make a rnpid transition from one tone to another requirea 
a long course of training, unless a peiflon is exceptionally 
gifted by nature. Yet ho who aspires to bo a good reader 
imist Ik' able to take advantage of every oi>portiinity to giV0 
significance to Ids reading by changing, as contrast demands, 
the volume, pitch, and quality of his 
voice. Coiislant practice must be had in 
|fWjk passing from pure tone lo orotujid, from 

orotund ton(i to aspirated, from aspirated 
^ 1 ^**^^*^ 

dlo i)iteh to low, from slow time to quick, 

. from loud to moderate, etc., otc. 

POSITION AND CARRIAGE, 

0 Support tho weight of the laid, y npon one foot. 

Rest tlie weight of the body at Arrt iqwn the left 
te-'ting (he right foot, with the knee plightly 
iK'n?, about three inchca in advance of the left. 
Yjon When yon grow tired of thla popitlon, rcvefpc it 

by reeling Iho weigh! of the body on ihe right foot, 
with tho left advanced. Kxpand tlie cheat eanlly. Let the arma, when 
not employed in ge.sttire, hung down nt the hIiIcp. JCwp the pliouldeta 
at !he aame lu ight, Ihe bofly erect, the chin u very little drawn in, tho 
ryes looking atrnlght. Jjt coming on Ihr pn.lform or Kagc, bow to tfa© 
clialtraaii or president, if tlicic is one. How the bwly and not the 
head simply. Wall; eu'-ily luul gracefully to (he front of tile t*tagc, bow 
plightiy lo the amUence and begin. In coming on the Htagc. or walk- 
ing aeros« in the courw of your speecli qf yon have <K:ciialoiq hold the 
licud np BlraighT, keep the luKiy erect, the eheBl eX|Mmded, the eyea 
Ktniglit jjheud. The feet should im-Hue ontwaida fdioiit tldrty degrees. 
Swing Ihe unn« easily and naturally. Take Btep-* of the eomc length , aUd 
witn u uniform time. 


SITTING POSITION, 

• 

In reaiUng from a Biitlng poeltlon, adopt the following mica In that 
regard : Keep the fei t on tlie floor nt an angle of from fifty toatxty 
degrees with one anottier. Lend the knees to an angle of about eiglity- 
flve degrees. Keep the shouldoiR equaro, tbu body erect, the bead 
wrnlght, the chest well out, the chin a little in. Hold the book or 
matmecrlpt In the left hand, with thre^o flngera under U. Pat the thumb 
nnd little finger nlmve Ibo loaf to hold it down. Raise the fcare^inn 
from thirty -five to frifty-flvo degrees, throwing the elbow a little for- 
ward. The book is in a proper position when the reader can see to read, 
and at the Bamo time lu not obliged to bend hi« neck or body. 







N an ancii'iii Assyrian clocui- 
mont, wliich was Avriticn during iho 
reign of 8ar(lana|)a]ns it is said 
thai the go<l !Ncbo reAcaled to (lie 
ancestors of tlio King tin' cuiiciforni 
(‘liaractcrs of thcar langiiagye. 
This account of (lie sacTcd 
origin of then’r writings was uniyersahy 
])clievod hv the jicoplc. To many ])cr- 
sons^ trained in (lie cnsloins and modes of 
fit? peculiar to our age, it seems 

HI} quite incredible that tins idea avUvS ever 
serioiislA entorfained ; out, accorOing to 
statciijenfs of reliable historians, such a 
l)(‘li^^' was universal, ' 

Warly cverA nidion of antiquity has, at 
sujijc ]H‘ri(Hl of its historv, attributed the 
origin of letters to the beuc*ricerice of the god in 
Avhieh It trust (‘d.* This ap])(;arH not only from 
statements of (he Avriters, hut from the nature 
and sigiiirieati<ui of their Avords, In the Egyp- 
tian language, tfu' term a'v signified, accord- 
ing to Lononnant, Writing hearenly words/’ 
This meaning is not onlv b<‘autifiil tmt essentially 
true, for wbail‘A^'‘r may be the origin of letters, no 
gift or invent-iun lias been as useful, nor contributed 


so much to the ciAulization of mankind, as the art 

OF AVIUTINO. 

That a )iC(>i>lo like the* Assyrians, for the most 
part unediioatcd, having but little intercourse with 
other nations, should believe that none but tljo 
gods could see meaning in (lie a\ edge-1 ike forms of 
their language is not strange ; but it- seems ck- 
iraordinary that sucli an enliglilened p(‘ople as the 
Egyptians should have attributed an \ thing siijau- 
uatiiral to their liieroglyphiea. 

I’he true origin of tli(‘ ai-f, of writing could not 
well he understood by a]>crson eonfiuiug his observa- 
tions to any one language or time. To the student 
of ])hilology, liowf^A’er, it is not a surju'ising fact 
that Avriting was TH>t invented by a single man, hut 
gradually worked (Uit by tlie eout i ibutions of numer- 
ous generations. The invention of written eharae- 
t(^rs is due to the genius of man Avorking ilirough 
ages, and pnobng, indeed, that ^*art is long.” . 

ITmler tht\se eirciimstanees, it is natural that the 
accounts of the origin of AU’iting sliould bo some- 
Avhat varied, but there is a vciy general agreement 
that the first developments of Avritt.cn langu^c are 
to he found among the Egyptians. It might liave 
been expected tliai the iliree gr(?at classes of kin- 
dred languages, the Aryan, tlio Semitic, and tlie 
Turanian, would give us the source of our written 
charaeixms ; hut the connection between thought 
and the symbols of thought bus not proved strong 
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enough to decipher the uncieut chiiracters without 
a key or alphabet. Owiiig, tlierofore, to our limited 
knowledge, we can only i raet; three jniricipal sources 
from wJiicl) the vanoius nations have derived (heir 
letters — the (diinese, (be Assyrian and the Egy]>(- 
ian. It is claimed, morcovei’, (hat the Assyrian 
ought not to hv ('hissed as a source at all, as (hat 
language its inamfeslly die jiroduet of lung experi- 
ence with more simjiU' roniis. 

All writing Jius Iumuj divided into two classes — 
JdeOijraphic and Phone Hr. 

lOKOcifUAeiJic wiiling is (lie art of expn^ssing 
ideas by means of images or iiiidure,', and is lh<‘ j 
natural laugiuige of children, and ]>rimitive men 
eveiywluuv. 'The most juirfect examples of tliis 
writing have heen found in I^gy[>t, and havx* been 
known as the ])ier()glyj)hs. Tin' Egyf>tian8 dv- 
ve!o]»ed four language's, wliicli, by their resom- 
biaiuvs and varlaiicms, enid>Ie us to traec', with 
cousideralile certainty, the course of Jinginsru* 
(.'volulioiu 'i'lie oldest of these languages the 
111 KKOd L\ I’ll u , ill which the jaVtorial elcaneni, 
])re\'ails to (lie largest evlmit. Tliis language was 
in use mori‘ than three thousand > ears hefort' the 
Ohristian era, hut it wa^* contined ti> (la* priest ■; ; 
it was C'hiclly eni])loM‘d in religious servaa's, and 
in the rituals for the dead. The second of these 
hingnag(?s of Elgyid, and that which was In far 
the most useful to (he world, svas liie ihkiiatic. 
Tills hinguiig(^ was in use tv\ enty (-ent urlc"; before the 
('lose of the old era, and was the nuajium of the hesi, 
tJioiight of Egypt lau litcratuu*. 'To 1 hisals<» wo must 
look for the soiiree from whieh the uai-iousof Europe 
have. prin('i[ia]ly derived tlieir leth'rs. Tlii^ lan- 
guage, (hougli iih'ographie, was ml her symbolical 
than pictorial ; it had so far departed from Uie orig- 
inal forms tiuit it may he considered a cursive wilt- 
ing ; and it is probably the first examplii know*! 
among men. ddio other two langnagi's found 
among the Kgyjituinswfire th(‘ ]>i:MOTi('and Coitic, 
but their intluenee was far less than the hieratic. 

Tlie (diaraeteivs of tlu' iriEKATic language, whiidi 
th(^ l^hmnieiaue had adi^pted, were soon taken from 
the service of ideogra}>hi(* writing, and became the 
basis of another culled tlio phonetic, in 

whieh the duiraiders represent suinuls. Of the 
)ihoiK (.ic languages there aia? two (da>S('s : the s?/l- 
lah>ry in vdiieh each cliaracdfv roi>reseiits a com- 
bination of sounds, and tiic {tl^yhabet ic(t}^ m wiiieh 


cacli character is the symbol of a single sound* It 
required along experience to bring into use th^ 
system of phonetic! writing now employ ('d by the 
most oiiligliteiied nations of the world. Time and 
cxpcrienc(g however, developed our present art of 
writing, for wdiieli no price was too great to jmy. 

Tlie difficulties which men have encountered in 
the development of this art can scarcely he under- 
stood unless we study the materials whi(‘h men 
have omployed in the attempt to express tJieir ideas 
in written forms. The laborious chiseling upon 
stone, the slow tracing of liie iron style iijum the 
palm half, the pajiynis and tlu' wa^oden blocks, and 
the separat(‘ ]>roe(\ss of tilling or ruhlnng into the 
lines the cln^sen pigment, involved difficulUes 
whieh the writfu's of our day would not willingly 
nndrrtake. If persons of io-day were corn pel led to 
us(' those modes for a sliori t ime, they would retiiru 
to our present, methods with the coiiseiousneHS of 
exalted privilege and blessing. 

Tlio stmlv of llu' wrihngs of ilu; dillerent nations 
>sIio\vs us lliat there were gem'rally two motives 
that guided their eonrso of progr(‘«s. The more 
imj)orlant was tiu' desire lo save work : the other 
motive was the lovo of licauty. Ji is hard to he- 
lie\e tiiai imm have iiiwavR h(‘en mov(‘d l>y these 
causes, wlu'U w'c see some of the ugly ehat'acters 
whieh llioy have used ; xet there are very ftuv sys- 
tems in whieh xv'e do not tiud (oven from our owm 
jH'fuliai- staudjioiut) many illustrations of the 
a\^ih(‘tie and economic (pialitit's of men. As an 
examjde of the latter, we noio the euia'iform in- 
s('rii)tions of the Assyrians. ^J'tu’se are sujiposed 
to liave heini develo[>ed fi’om the linear style of 
cutting in stone. Exjierienec showed tluit the 
wedge c(»uld h(' cut mueh more quickly than the 
angle formed by two narrow lines. 

I'he desire for beauty was (.'Specially predominant 
among the peo]>lcs of northern and western Europe 
from tlie close of the twelfth to the Bixteenth ceu- 
tury. During this time the Golldc script pre- 
vailed, and it. still has a representation in the 
characters of tin' German language. Tliese were the 
elianioters used in the famous ‘‘ Black Ixdter 
Hooks/’ as the hrst books published in Germany 
imitated the heavy lines of the Gothic script in use 
with the pimple at that time. ]hit the Gothic 
characters do not seem to have heen very satisfac- 
tory. The French modified them, and gave to 
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their forms the name ‘^letlres de sovunv.^^ The 
Italians rejected them altogether^ and produced the 
forms now known as llie HoMvVJS. 1'hese appeared 
in an edition of Plinj’s .Nalural llislory, published 
in Venice in the year I KiO. Jt is a circumstance 
worthy of note that tlic oniamcntal Golhio letters, 
which were rejected hy most of tlie Kuro])ean na- 
tions so many ycaj'S ago, arc now heginni ng to Jose 
favor even among tlie (Irermans themselves, and 
there are very many who Jong to see them exchanged 
for the simpler form of the Konnm. 

It IS im])Ossible to foresee tlie changes wiiieli are 
in store for the writhui languages of to-day ; hut 
it is certain tliey are not tlxf-d. Some ohangt's will 
undouhh'dly tak'" place, Therii is work enough of 
an excellent kind for those who will undertake it. 
Many jiersons look upon writing as something 
whieii anybody may accornplisli, and tliink it does 
not matter very much how it is done. Tliev like 
to sec individuality in writing. Hut we must ro- 
membor that writing is an art ; that while t here is 
a certain scojie for tlie individuality of each one 
who writes, there arc also inoxf>ral)le laws. What- 
ever imjirovemerit we have made in the expres,-ion 
of thought hy means of script, wc have made hy 
discovering and obeying th(‘ laws of iliis Art. So 
long as writing (jousisted only in imitating a copy 
without regard to principles of letter construction, 
and without, care for the position of the body, or 
for the movements of the arm and baud, it de- 
pended for interest solely upon its utility in con- 
veying intelligence and preserving to men tlie 
important events of Instory. But w hen men began 
to study tiio subject Jiiorc carefully, they found 
there weie more tilings in this Art of Writing than 
were dreamed of in tln^ old pJiilosojdiies. Glmerva- 
tion taught tlann tliat men? imitation could never 
give the result s. The pVoeess of writing in- 
volved a >ev ,'s of movements of the arm and Jiand, 
the laws <1 wfiicdi could not he ignored without 
serious loss in tinu^ and in I ho skill of execution. 

A few jKTsoiis may ho skillJul artists without form- 
ulat(,‘d rules, hut only those win* are gifted with 
supoiior powers of iniaginaliou and <deguuee of 
taste can ever attain great suill )jy any other means 
than j^raetical familiarity wdth rui^^s. But the 
study of this Art has done moi'C than to reveal the 
fact of a hjss in time and skill:; it hasdemonstrat.iHl ! 
another fact ol the utiiiosL importance to wi iters, 


book-keepers and copyists, that tlie use of the pen> 
even for long periods of time^ is not unlioalthfnl 
nor greatly exhausting, wdion the method is imtiiml 
and physiological. While, on the other hand, them 
is no occupation more tedious, and none that makes 
a more severe draft upon tlie energies of man, than 
tJie use of the pen hy improper methods, Diseiises 
of the hand and ruin of the whole nervtius system 
are often the result. Many men and women, wdiose 
health has broken under the task of writing, have 
failed and suffcml, not so much from the difficulty 
of tlieir work as from the attempt to do it in an 
unnatural way. It is of no use to fight against 
Katuro, and whoever attempts it must sulTor. 
It is inexcusable to sliut your eyes to the light of 
science, and employ a method which is condemned 
hy the plainest laws of your own body. Penman- 
ship may now be justly termed a science. The 
knowdedge pertaining to it has been classified, and 
the rules of a natiiraJ method have been made so 
complete, tliat any one who will follow' them eare- 
fully for a few montlis will ho rewarded l>ya])ovver 
of easy and rapid execution which could never be 
attained under the old method of learning to write. 
In the development of every art there is a tendency 
to adornment. Indeed, i hero are few things which 
man attcmjifs in wdiich you wu‘11 not find evidence 
of bis .‘esthetic nature, consciously or unconscious- 
ly cx])rcssed. Even in so ])rnetieal an art as wudt- 
ing this has ajijiearcd, and has brought discredit 
to some ext(‘nt ujion the schools. But (his has 
been sim]fiy fioin a misunderstanding of the uses 
of the oniaiuenlal style. Apart from its peeiiliar 
use in dtHorafcion, it is of the highest service in 
training ilie muscles of (he arm and hand, and in 
allaying, when properly employed, all unnuiurai 
excitement of tlie nerves. Viewed in this liglit, 
the develoi>mcnt of the ornamental style is to he 
regarded as an important part of tiie advances in 
tlie art of wudfing. Whoever has used the method 
of training, in which (ho ornamental style has been 
emjdoyi^d as a means of giving the best control 
over the muscles, will need no other evidence to 
convince him of its great utility. But if any ex- 
am[>]e8 were needed, it may justly bo said that 
those institutions, which liave employed it most 
carefully, have been most successful in sending forth 
pujuls exjiert in the use of the i>en, and possessed 
of a ready and legible handwTiting. 
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ERSONS who flp. 
sii’O to acquire a 
<^(»o<l hand writing 
cannot ])uy too 
much attention to 
the assumption of 
COUREOT POSI- 
TION, of which 
there are three, the PhtoNT, the 
Right side, and the Leet side. 
The Front Position is most corn- 
m<»n1y used, arul we always rec*- 
omiuend it, especially to students 
learning to write. In this posi- 
tion sit sipiaro with t he desk, hut 
not in eontact with it ; kcc]) the 
body erect, the feet level on the 
lloor ; place the paper in front of 
the body, in an oblitiuo ])osition, 
and square with the right arm ; 
rest the left arm on the desk, witli 
the hand on the paper to the left, 
above the right liand, and forming 
a right angle with it. 

Eight Side Position. Sit with 
the right side to the desk without 
touching it ; let the ^mper lie square 
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FROin* posinoK. 





THJi ABT OB wErrxara* 


with the edge of desk ; place the right arm on the rests over the holder ; and the thumb^ slightly bent 

desk parallel to edge, and tlie left hand above the with its end against tho holder opposite the fl!rst 

writing, so that the arms form right angles with joint of the forefinger, keeps the holder in its 

each other ; body and feet are relatively the same proper position. Guard against lettiixg the holder 

as in front position, drop in the hollow betwemi the forefinger and 

thumb, Tho upward strokes are made by 
extending the first two fingers and thumb, 
and tho downward strokes by contracting 
them ; lot the hand glide over tho paper on 
tho nails of tho third and fourth fingers, 
keeping them closed above the second joints. 
Muscular or Pore-arm Movement, The 
same position of arm and liand is used in 
this movement as in the finger moYcment, 
blit instead of forming tho letters by the 
extension and contraction of the lingers, - 
they are fornuid by moving tho liand and 
wrist with tho j>en, letting the arm roll on 
the muscle near ilic elbow, and sliding the 
POSITION OP THK lUNu (rkak VIEW). liaiul ovc'i* iho pn])cr on the nails of the 

tliirdand fouilh fingers. This is tho proper 
Left Side Position. Sit witli tho left side to tho movement for business wi’iting, and beginners will 

desk ; body erect ; left arm ]uirallel to edge of desk ac({uiro a good business hand much sooner by con- 

With tho hand on paper above the writing ; stantly j)ra(‘licing it. 

paper square with desk ; and rigid, arm at a riglit Oflf Hand or Whole Arm Movement. In this 
angle with tho left. This position is reeoni- j movement raise the elbow from the desk» and move 
mended especially in (lie coutding-house wh(‘re j tl>e whole arm from tlie shouldcT with the pen, let- 
large books are used, lliat Inive to be placed at ting tlie lumd slide on tlie nails of the third and 

right angles to tlie edge of tho desk. The rigid fourllj fingers. This movement is only used in 

arm should always be parallel to the sides of the making large Capitals. 

paper or book. Formation is tlie manner iu whicli letters are 



MOVEMENTS. 


WTiting, throe movkmkxts arc necessary, 
f viz ; Finokr iriovenient, Muscttlaii or 
I Fouk-arm movement, and Ofi^ 

Hand or Whole Arm nj«)vement. 

1Y1 Finger Movement. Ixd the arm 
toiv^h Ihe table on the muscles only, 
about thr('e int lies from elbow ; bold the 
wrist char from ihe labh' and square, so ihat 
a pencil laid on tlie buek of wrist would be 
in a hoiizontal position ; hold llic iien be- 
tween the thumb and first and .secjond ’ ' ? 
fingers ; keo}> the second linger nearly --- 
straight and about ihn t' quarter.^ of m inch 
from point of pen, resting (lie bolder halfway 
between the end of fingt'r and first joint ; 
forefinger, wluch is also nearly straight, 


made. All letters are formed with straight lines 
and curves called principles. The straight linps 
arc all ]>arallcJ and of the same slant. Ouiwes 
are of thixie kinds, eoTivex, concave^ and com^mund. 
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AKALTSIS AKD OOUfSTfitJCTlOlT OF LETTEKS. 



Slant. All straight linos in the formation of let- 
ters should be at an angle of iifty-ihroo degrees 
(63®), and all curved lines in small letters connecting 
straight lines should be at an aj)gle of thirty-two 
degrees (32'^) ; wlien the spa(io between letters is 
diminished this angle is increased, but in all eases 
the main slant should remain the same. Tlie above 
engraving shows the Main Sla,vt (63'’) and the 
CoJs'KECTJNo Slaxt (32' ). 


Space, The line on which the writing rests is 
called the Base line, tliat at the head of the small 
letters the HEAn line ; and th(* line to which the 
Capitals extend, tl\e Tcu» line. A K|nice in small 
letters is the width of the l(‘tt(‘r u aiul height of /, 
excepting ilie loop letters that have the height of 
capitals •y d, p and t, that are tw^o spaces above the 
base dine ; and f, g, j, p, <j, y and z, that are two 
spaces below the base line. 

Shading. It is better that students in learning 
to write should make ail small letters wit hout shad- 
ing except the letters d, j), and t : and iu shading 
C'liihials tliere should be but one shade in a single 
letter. After one bus l(\arii(*(i the formation of 
small letters, shading may be pra(*ti(!ed, making 
two or throe in a word of eiglit or nine letters. 





jNALTSIS A1 CONSTROCTIflliOF LETTEIS, 









O3MIIN0 is of greater in i])ortanee 
n learning to write than Unit the 
jtudent shonhl ae(juire a thorough 
know l('dg(^ of the analysis and C(ni- 
^ siruelion of all the letters of the 
^alphalH't. Many ])ersons fail to 
:jqnire a good handwriting, because 
iney have never taken tlu; trouhU^ to 
inform themselves in this respect, and merely imi- 
tate the general tjharaetm*istics of a lethT without 
the slightest knowledge of its n^gular construction. 
Some individuals even boast of their ignorance, 
and pride themselvcB on Mie legibility or individu- 
ality of their style of wTitiug. Educated people, 
however, (consider a knowledge of the formation of 
letters essential to those who wish to acquire a 
graceful or genteel handwriting. After this has 
been accomplished, individuality will develop itself, 
and by constant practice you w ill gradually work 
out a peculiar style of your own ; but without a 
knowledge of the fundamental laws of penmanship 


you can no more learn to write properly, than you 
could draw a {me picture unless ytui liad first mas- 
tered ccriain nilc.-n relating to the art of drawing. 

HOW SMALL LETTERS ARE FORMED. 

The throe PniNCiruKs given below tin* omtjioyed in 

th(' form.'ition of all letters. The> snou]<l th(a‘oijglily 
understood before attempt ing to ('onstruet, either small letters 
or cHpitals, as one, two, or all tliree of tliese principles are 
used in every ca.so. 

( PmiVM Z-ZJ principle of Binall 

letters is a convex cum', commencing at base line, and as- 
(M'jidiug to head line at an angle of thirt,y-two degrees 

IT, The socond prlnolplo 

) 1 is a concave curve, com- 

meiir-ing at base line, and ast .ending id head line at an angle 
of tliirt-y two degrees (32 ). 

j J. JIJ The third principle 

7 7 / 7 i is a BlraiKht line, cora- 

intincing at head line and descending to base at an angle of 
tlfty-thrce degrees (53 ). 

Begin on base line, and asci'iid with con- 
vox curve to head line; rctnu'c om^-half space, 
and finitth the movemerit with convex curve to 
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base line ; turn to the right and ascend with concave curve to 
head line, forming a pointtMi oval; descend with a straight 
line on main slant to base; turn to right, and finish with 
concave curve,— Princtplks 1, J3 and 3. 

Bogin on base line, and ascend with convex 
^ curve to top lino; turn to the left, and descend 
'vith straight line to base, crossing upward 
movement at liead line; turn to the right on 
base line, and ascend with concave curve to head line; finish 
with a horhsontiil concave curve to the right, one-half space 
in length. — P uincipleh {2 and 3. 

Bogin on base line, and ast^end with concave 
curv’e, leaving space enough between its highest 
point and the head line for the passage of an- 
other curve ; unite angularly, and descend willi straiglit line 
on main slant one-fonrth sjiace; make a short turn to the 
light, and iiscend with concave curve; turn to the leftover 
the upward curve, t<^.nching the head line; descend to Vmse 
with straiglit line cn main *.lant, and finish as in a. — Pein- 
ciPLKS 3 and 3. 

Form the ]K)intftd oval as in a ; continue the 
/ second principle one spfujc above the head line; 
retrace to head line, and continue with straight 
line to base; turn to the rigdit, and finish as in 
a / sliado at lop above the head line.— PitiNciPLES 1, 2 and 3. 

Begin on base lino with concave curve, and 
ascorul to head lino; make a turn to the left and 
descend with a straight line on main slant to biso; 
turn to the right, and finish as in a. — PBiNcnmES 2 and 3. 

/ Begin as in h with the uj>ward and down- 
ward movement, crossing at head line; con- 
tinue the straight line two spact^s below the 
liase; tuni to tbo right, an<l ascend with 
concave curve, bujching straight line at 
base; unite angularly, and finish with the concave curve to 
the right — Paijji'ipLEs 2 and 3 

l^irst, set'ond and third movement same as 
'' iu a ; iinil ing angidarly wi t h a straight lino on 

yY main slant, and finishing us niy. — Principles 

^ 1. 2 and 3. 

Bcg(, on bas<^ lino, and ascend withcon- 
^ CUV-' curve throe spaces; turn to the left, and 
d(‘sf'i‘ud with straight^ lim* to base, crossing 
c’-rveaihead line: unite angularly, and as- 
♦ end with I'OTivt^x curse to head line; turn to 
the right, dtsscend with a straight line on main slant to 
bas»i; finish as in tf.— Pkincif’lks 1, 2 and 3. 

^ • 

Ik'gin at, Jmo; ascciiil with eoncavo 

curve to liead lin*'*, unite angularly, and dc- I 
scend with straight- line on muin slant to ba.se; j 
finish s.ame as in a : dot one ‘jp icr al>ovc tliird pniulplo, on j 
same slant, — Pimnciples 2 and 3. i 


Ih'giri as in i ’ <‘f)ntinue straight lino on 
main slant two sjaices below tlie base lino^ and 
finisli as m Pri^iciples 1, 2 and 3. 


I Form loop as in A / asoend with obnvex tmm 

I ^ one and one-fourth apacos above base line; 

* turn short, and move toward the left with a 
concave curve; form loop on firat prfn^jiple At 
the head line, and finish as in i. — pEiNaPLKS 1, 2 and 3. 

^ Commence with convex curve; ascond two 
spaces; form loop as in h; turn short to the 
right, and finish os in ». — PEiNcipLEt? 2 
and 8. 

Begin with convex curve on baseline; 
ascend to head line ; tuni, and descend with 
straight line on main slant to base ; unite 
angularly; ascend to head line, rftj>eating the alxwe, and 
finish as in t. Width of m, two spaces. —Principles 1, 2 
and 3. 

Commence and finish same as m. Width, 
one spaoe. — Peinciples 1, 2 and 3. 

Begin on base line, and ascend with coiu'ave 
curve to head line; unite angularly, and dost^end 
with convex curve to batw'-; turn short, and asd^nd 
with concave curve, forming an oval; finish wil-h horizontal 
concave curve. Width of <?, one-half space. —PRiNciPiiKS I 
and 2. 

/ Begin on base lino, and asc'cnd w ith con- 
cave curve twm spaces ; unite angularly, and 
descend with straight lino on main slant Iw'o 
/ spaces below' base lino; retrace to base lino: 

* complete as in n ; shade below the base.— 

Principles 1, 2 and 3. 

Form pointed oval as in a ; unite angularly, 
and des(‘Oiid with straight line on main slant 
^ two sjiaccs below base line; turn shoil to the 
^ rig^ht, and aar*end with convex curve to head 

line.— P rinoii’Lfs 1, 2 and 3. 

y, Bogin on base line, and ascend with 
y'C^ curve one and one-fourth spaces; descend w ith a 
vertical curve to hwul line; turn short., and de- 
scend with straight line to base; turn short to the right, and 
finish same as i. Widtii, one-half s^nico. — PuiNi XPUcs 2 
and 3. 

^y First movement as in/*/ df^st^end with con- 
cave curve on main slant to base line; tiini to 
the left, terminating with a dot on first curve, ono-third 
Bjracc from liose; retrac'o to batu' line, and finish with con- 
cave curve. Width, ono-half space. — Principle 2. 

Bogin on base line, and ascend with concave 
curve two sjiaccs; descend with straight line to 
y/y base; turn to the right, and end as in i. Shade 
above head line; crc>ss with a straiglit line hori- 
zontally one-half space from top, — PRiNciPLKft 2 and 3. 

(lomrnonce with cjoncave curve, ascending 
yy/ to head line; unite angularly with stiaighl 
line on main slant, and descend to turn, 
n*|>eat the same t.hing, and finish as in i* Width, ouespaoc. 
— Peinciplbs 2 and 3* 
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COKSXRtTOTlOK OF CAPITALS. 


'. '.■r\>'''?iv!tfi!^ 


Begin at base line, and asooud with oonvox 
yyJi^ cun^c to hotid lino; tun\ to the right, and descend 
^ with straight line on main shuil h") Uase; tii'*n to 
iho right, and asccml with eorieavo cune to head 
lino one^half s})a('C from top ol! second iiiov(‘mont, and finish 
with a horizonlnl eiirvo to the right. Width of letter, one- 
hiilf space.— raiNLirms 1, 2 and y. 

Tho first two uiovenients are the same as in 
/t^r ^ n; turn tv>th(^ right, and ascend wiih('-OTicavo 
curve to lieud line; unite angularly, with a 
straight iiuo on main slant, atid finish with the last move- 
ment of tJ, Widtli, one and one-lmlf spaces. — J hiiNcirLiiS 1, 

2 uu<l o. 

First two inovenieiits same as the thir<l 

movement tn^gins a( I he head line, ami, dcsiMmd- \ 
ing, tra(*(‘s t.lu^ second inoveinent onedlnrd of its ! 
length ; continue to flu* base lim* ; turtJ to the right, ami linFh j 
with tlH‘ concave < urvt^ — FniNiucLES 1 , 2 and 2. i 

r Begin i-n base line, and ascend with convex ! 

< urve to lu'ad line; I uni, ami descend with a • 
slniight lim‘ on main shiul to liasc; turn to the 
right, ami asitend with concavi' curve to licud 
line; unite angularly wilJi a, straight lino on main slant, and 
finish us in PiiiNf irmcs 1, 2 and d. 

Three, first moveinents as m r: uihI.(* angularly 
" 11 convex curve: ascend slightly, then turn to I 

/y (ho right, and d(‘sc<‘tal with a coneavo curve two 

(y siiaces l.eiow base line; turn to tlu^Icft, and finish 

as in j. — Prixciplks 1, 2 and 

CONSTRUCTION OF CAPITALS. 

Wo first present, llie three pnmiples of the enpitnls, which i 
a student sUoiiiil practice before vvi'ituig th<‘ let tors. ^I'hey | 
are formed l>y the convex and eiaa ave curse, wiii<'h are tho ' 
first and principles of writing, j 

Capital Stem. ^ — Formed j 
7^ wdtli lu’ineiplcs I and 2. \ 

^ J , — T ^ I b ight, three spiu es ; linished | 

tn j^y C 1 'v’iiii an o\,il one-half il.s j 

heiglit. j 


^dic Oval. — Fornu'd witli j»rincij»les 
1 and 2. Height, three -jitices. Width, 
one-half its lieight. 


Tho Inverted Oval. —Fornu'd with 
principles 1 and 2. Begin one and onedialf 
f'y) spaces from base line, ascend to top line, 
m,aking an oval two-thirds its height. 

vl With this principle the letters Q. I\ F, 

IF, X }"and Z aiv made. 

Begin with 

'/y ^ ‘ y capit.nl stem ; 

^ y ^ — ' Z/ from its top 

dcst'end with 
a straight 



lino ou main slant to base line ; begin a slight cum to the 
left OD tho straight line, one and one- fourth space*? from 
base line, and descend one-half Sfiiw^e ; (u'os.s straight lino, 
and ascend with a concave curve to head line Commence 
shade on tho stem, one-fourtli space uIkito head lino, and 
finish on base line. Pkimciples 1, 3 and lb 

B*jgin two and 

) y^ y ~ / y ono-half spaces 

/ /Vy 

y ^ \ y V I KJey and descend with 

capital stem on 

main slant ; make an oval turn to the left, and ascend «> 
lop lino ; make an m'til tuni to the riglit, and descend to 
one and one-half spa^iex fi*om base line ; cross tho capital 
stern, and form a loop pointing ujrward; then descend with 
a right ciirv^e to base line ; turn, and ascend one space. 
PHixriPi.Rs 1 and 2. 

Begin on l>afW3 
^ ssc*cnd to 

O with 

'(/ 'y J z^\( J eurvG ; lunt 

to left., and dty 

sceud to base line, f(*rming loop as in 1; finish with oval 
one-half the full height. PttiNCiPLES 1, 2 and 3. 

Begin two 

t/y X 'N ./y\ /yy one- fourth 

fj 'yy y jy J/j spaces from base 

-A^y/ 

80 (ind with com- 

jioimd curve U) baseline ; form u horizontal looji, and touch 
tile b;is(‘ at Ihc right of eimsiug ; asc(‘ml with convex curve 
to Dead hue, crossing comjKmnd curve (wo spaces from base 
line ; fiiiisli witli oval extending downward two and one- 
half sfiaecs from head line, Pjuncjples 1 and 2. 


Begin near the 

( 7/ {T 7 ~ i (/ / oval. (IvHfon.! one 

sjmee from topline; 

form a small loop pointing downward, and unish with an 
oval iwo spaces toucliing the base. I'liiNCiPLES t and 2. 



Begin with convex curve (same as small letter n) one- 
half spac(‘ from top line ; asc.eiid to top line ; turn to tho 
right, and dewend with a stmight Hue on(‘-third of a spact' : 
form a horizontal eomjround curs'e to the right, one space ; 
form loop pointing upward at top line, and desernd with 
I'apital stAun same as in the capital letter A ; cross capital 
stem one and one-half spaces from base. line. The capital J 
is formed in the same manner as w'ithoufc the crossing on 
the stein. Principles 1 and 2, 
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Begin as in 
yp small letter 1; 
after forming 
loop, iniike an 
oval turn, which 
should he thri'O-fonrths of a sf)ftce from base line ; ascend to 
a point one and oiic-iialf spaces ff’oni base line* ; iiuitc angu- 
larly, and finish with lower part of capital stern. Position 
of loop sliould bo siudi that a straight line, drawn from its 
top to the centre of oval of the stem on base line, would be 
ou main slant. Principlks 1 and J3, 

Begin on base 
line, andastiond 
with cofu'avc 
curve t ii r e o 
spaces ; unite 
angularly, aral cornpietr, wilh caj'ital stem ; begin soeoiid 
pari, at 1f>j) line, one s|»aee to Du* right of stem ; descend to 
base lino wilh a slight convex curve ; finish as in A. Prin- 
ciples 1 and 2. 




Begin / one space from base hue, and aseend one,d)alf 
sjjace with convex eurve ; c'arry it well toward the right, 
and form a hroud Loop pointing downward one spaec from 
base line; usmul with c(;u\> x curve to loj» line on main 
slant ; make a sluat turn, and llnisli wiDi capital .stern, 
});issiug downward through the eeiiln* of loop. pHiNciPLbS 
1 and 2. ('^((pifal J, — Ik’giii as in I ; after jjassing thimigh 
the loop, deseend with a straight line on main slant two 
spaces below Du* base hue ; make a b'fl turn, and asceml 
with a convex eurv^e, cro.ssing downvvaiHl iiuwc'iucnt al base 
line and ending one space abovx*. Puiscii'LEs 1, 2 aud 2. 

Form the first part a.s 
in Iregiii v-toiid 

seeticn a I a poiiil on top 
line one space to the 
right of stem, and de- 
scend with a (''U'prand (miiwt one space frtjin top line ; form 
a loop a(^ro>^ ■ ixpital stem, pcniitirig upward ; descend with 
a straight line ()n main slant to base lini^, turning to tho 
right : tUuyli with coneavt* eurve. IhUNCiPLEs 1, 2 and 


A.sci‘nd from 
)»ase line with 
the concave 
curve top 
b.u ; lurn short 

















U f 


to the left, and d<*.sccnd with ca}»ilal stenito bas<Diue, crossing 
the concave eiirvc ; one and om* half spaces from base line ; 
fonn horizonla,] loop touemng ba^e line to the right of ero.ss- 
iug ; finish with i^oneave curve. r'liiNcipLLs 1 and 2. 





Begin aa 
in J with 
capital stem; 
begin «c<}oiid 
downward 

movmneTit at top line connecting with top of capital stem; 
descend to base in a straight line, touching one space from 
the jioint on biiso line touched by oval of capital stem : from 
ba,sc line ascend with coneavo curve to top hue to a iKunt 
one space to the right of capital stem; unite angularly, and 
descend with concave curve to base line; finish wdtli an oval 
one and one half spaces from base line. Principles 1, 2 and 8. 

Begin with 
the capital 
stem ; u n i t e 
at top with 
a downward 

sDaight line us in *'1; finish with a short turn, and concave 
curve, one and one half spaces from base line. Piii.N( iplks 
1, 2 and 8. 

Sanu^ as oval 
or second princi- 
ple of capital let- 
Uts. Widt. Ii; 
one half its 
heiglit. Bast downward rnovuiiiont .should bo parallel to 
Die first, and finish at one half sjKice above ba^io line. Prin- 
mpLEs 1 and 2. 

Begin vv it'll 
e/qutal stem, and 
finish in the same 
inauncr as B, as 
far as t li c cross- 

Bi'gin w’ilh in- 
verted o v“ a 1 , or 
third principle, of 
capital letters ; 
thf* oval should bo 
twm spaces from top line; form a horizontal loop ou ba.se 
lira*, loiii.l)- gtlie biis<‘ at the right of crossing; finish with 
concave curve. Pkinoiplew 1 and 2. 

Form R with 
capital btem the 
same as B, as far 
as crossing loop; 
desooud to base 

wiDi tt straight line, ioucldng one space from that point 
touched by the turn iii .stem ; make a turn to the right, and 
finish with concave curve. Princu>les 1, 2 and 3. * 

Begin at base 
line wilh the 
c'oncavc curve, 
and ascend to 
top line; make 
and descend with convex curve; one aud one 






A 


5 




2 



a turn as in 
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half spaoes from lop line; cross np ward curve, and finish 
with lower part of ca]»ital stem. Picinciplks i and 2. 

\^Tfie letter T will he found in diagram with letter /?’.] 

Bogin with 


iifc: 


ffjj // ul) / // j) / OVftl 

r i J^A . T ^ty/ y (tho lidrd capi- 

r.yLj'^ iJj^ _J tnl principle) ; 

oval should bo 

tM'O spaces from top line; maUo a turn on base line, and 
ascend wnth concave curve two and one half spuct's ; unite 
angularly, and descend with straight line to base; make a 
turn to the right, and finish w ith the c oncave curve. Width 
of XJ in centre one space. Principles 1, 3 and 3. 

Form r willi 

fy J) /yj) inverted o v a i : 

I jyy ( y 7 Qy/ same as f/^tobase 

line; make a 

I urn to Iherigtit, 

ascend witii a conea.vo curve two spaces, and finbh with a 
short horizontal ('onea VC curve to the right. pRiN<'iPLKfl 
1 and 3. 

Commence with 

) // ^y)] / / inverted oval, a n« I 

C~^ f / y e eontiniH' to ba.M^ 

f lino ; unite an- 
gularly. and as- 

('end with concave curvti nearly three spacer; unite angu- 
hu’Iy, and deseiuid with straiglii line to base, one spac*e frcun 
first section; unite angularly, and lusceiul w'lth convex curve 
oiu' and oiui half spaces. Pkinciplics 1, 2 and 3. 




C o m m o n c c 

I / y inverted 

) i 

yy * y y V y y\^‘ timie to baec 

Imo same as in 

IF,* begin .se('ond se( tion at the lop lin(^ and wdth (he eon- 
ves curve desf'end, touching first section at the centre, or 
one and one half spae(‘S above bjis<^ lino ; e.iaUe a broad turn 
to the right on bas(‘ line, and finjsJi with oval, which sh<aild 
be one and one half spaces in hciglit. J Principles 1 and 3. 

Commence, as in 

[7F) ) " 7 >" ' "^yn A/i) / 

[Y/ X V \ y/y CyY f verted oval ; niak(‘ a. 

j /y/y yy yjy 

! /y I/A // and ascend with tile 

! ylL , 7/ y com'ave curve to 

I t(jp line; turn to the left a.s in /, ami dese«md with a striiigtd 
j line two sjiueesbelow ilu' ))ase line, turn to the left, and wiih 
i flic convex eur\e asicnd, i rossing downward moveim’rd at 
j Itase Iuk; and finish same a.s in d, PiciN(ai»Lr:s I, 2 and 3 

i Commence with in- 

yy )) vertf'd oval, and con- 

' . /y i . ■’/ tinue to tiaseline, '•7imc 

; d. y fivst section of A',’ 

I yy y form a loop poinlJiig 

I y/. JjL dow'nward, and ufler 

! crossing the do\\mward inoveintid, d'-\scend with concavr 
I curve l.wi) spac(.\s tieluw base line; ami finish as in Y. PniN- 
' ('irnES I ami 2. 






/to] A- Vi I «](,« 4 ', 
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!.jE!S|4-orRi.siiiNf! i' ■; the art of delineating figun^s b 
means of a lapid, whole-arm movement of tli 


pen. Phis speeii's of the f>cn man’s art liu-^ been 
prm'ticed from time imnieniorial; not only as a 
distiiU'tive feature of |H.mrnanship in the pnaluc- 
ifc ■]& tion of designs representing bird.s animals, fislms, 
'{' and fanciful designs, Imt alM^forthe embellish- 
ment of \vnting and lettering. In former times, fiuuri^lnug 
was of greater praelii'al value and more liighly esteenu'd 
than it is to-day. 

Before the discovery of printing, when the books of the 
world were WTitten and illuminated by the pin, and during 
the centuries immediHlely following thtMliscovcry of print- 
ing, the art of fiourishing was extensively praclic(?d. It 


was greatly prized, find ( f).nsid(‘rcd a valuable accomplish- 

mcni^ b-r ]aofr'‘'ioii;d (cjuIk'ImuI nrli^lic (HUi-work. 

'I'lif exercise of the hand in llounshing bards to give ease 
and de\tenly in the c,\ociition of jii'iiclical writing. Tlu 
plates connected with (his suh]oe| present a series of exer. 
eises adapted for tire jiractici of learners in this fascinating 
(h’partrmmi of the irenman's art. * 

Phi(< T piCM'ntH ihc Kh'nn iil.iiy la iaciiilf's of Ftonrjshina Th("^(.‘ 
pliiu'lplos Hlu'uia 1 k' pratlicul iinlil tlu^v nu tlK»?nt\/hly inuKfcH d, and 
llie hand br'Tra'^ lo Tt-prodiifH* ny Ua' Tiirrr foirt‘ i)f habit, W’hcn rhl8 is 
rirtniDpli^lu-d, thonvisUMy of tIk' rnoro roinplK'.itul pu'Sciited 

uprni f>ih(T pluteH will he a laiinjj.artiitivcly 

Pi ilf 11 (ontal!l'^ tla- Mlphul)i’i of flouri-hfd nipilalf' aed lh<' Htrtndard 
pt.'u tlcul Hlphalu I'* i*f rapitub and sraali 

PU\U HI. ii’pri>s«*tiih, hiju khnnvd wrlnnuariil ihiUMdiinoj. 

Ptuh roiisisls ol an ele^HUt ^p^crnKa^ of ladu*-"’ epblolury writhijjj 
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and AM artiBtic dosign of 

Hoarlshing ; alBO a Bpui'i* jnfl^ 

menof agcuUetnanVhnnd- |B|im 

writing Bultable fof social “w, •' 

corroflpoTiflence. tf' •• • 

written in a practical hand, 

snitttblo for the practic»' of , ^jHS 

gontlemou engaged cither ^ 

In buslno^'S or correspond' . 

ZWe TY. presents at the "--v - 

top of the jmge a higlily ^ 

artistic (l(‘sjgn, adapted to 
the use of peiiiiK'n the 
execution of sjicciinen ^ 
work, while beneath an^ 
alK origleal and unirjue de- 
signs, Hitilnble for carls or 
pages for 

the *N«. 

have been pri-p.-irerJ cv- 
jiressly for this vv«n'k l>y 
Mr. Ihnilel T Ancs, an 
('\perieiued and well- 
known pen artist, and 
editor of tlie Ptmuun'n Arf 'w^ 
ihvruul^ JM<-'W York | 

POSITIONS IN 
FLOURISHING. 

The first cut on tins '■ 

l'“S:o rorTcsonts the h.sition in t 

COlTOct utiitudo of tllO 
body, as well as tlio 

|K)siti<»n of the hand and jhmi, while in the act. of ilour- | 
ishiu^. 1 

It will Ix' obseiwcd that the han<l and pen are. rovorsed, s(t . 
as to impart tho shiwlc to iho upward or oufcw^anl stroke of 1 
the i)en, instead of the 
down waT'd or i n wan I s( roko , n 

as in the diroef or ordinary H 

position, while writing. 11 

Sit square at the desk, as H 

close as is ]iracl icable with- H 

ouih)ji(hing it, tholefT jund i 

re.sting npon and holding I 

the paper in the jn 'tper posi- -< ■' 

tiim. whi di IPO 'I he always ' 

inliannonv w r riiepftsilion 

of the h:n)d and pen. The ■ 

the Honnl) and fii-si and * |H 

foreilngers.tho ihnrrd* ])ress- 

ing upon the holder jd>out , „ 

twoiiudiO'^ from the P'dnt of ' 

the pen. 'fhe (irst huger is 
bent at the centro joint, 

forming nearly a right M 

angle, and is held eonsid- 

crubly back of the ^a^^;olui 

firigiM*, whi' u rt^sts upon the 

ond-r .sid.> of the holder, ‘’™ 




about midway between 
the thumb and the 
]^>oint of the pen, I’ho 
third hnger rests u[)on 
the fourth ; the nail of 
the latter rests lightly 
n)ion the pajier about 
one and a half inches 
from the pem, a 
^ > straight ’'lino from 
' ''V-zX^ })oint, 
the 

/ Another position 

/ of the hands, whicli is 

used nud udvix^atod by 
soiiK' fenmen uu- 
thors, 

iipon the ball of thi' 
hand instead of the lln- 

lustration.] Thciailer 
method is preferable 
in the execution oi 
w ( >rk rrcpiiving 
ssveepH of the (len, as 
in Die lorimr tla^. tin- 
gers an' liable to strike 
into the ink lines and 
.ouiT^iiiN'o. mar the work. In the 

oniatncnlat ion of leU 
teriiig and the execution of small designs— in short, movt 
kinds of otTduind pen-work — the position described m the 
]iiv\ioiis ]>a nigra ph i*^ tlu'. be^ t. 

Tlic movement employed in idi flourl.diing is that, of the 

whole ai’in,, whieli is ob- 
tained by raising khe entire 
arm fn^e Inirn the table, 
resting the hand lightly 
iijwm the nail of the fourth 
finger, all motion of the arm 
being from the shoulder, 
whicti gives the grcutiost 
scojx' to tile 

This same movenumt is 

in tlHi's" of'^louhir imiNii- 

\ tance, as a discipline to the 
hand, and as a separate at^ 
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KNKTJAL mTSINl'SS FORMS 

jU’o ( ’(•mi’iu'iviji^ Docurni'iits, iis(*<l 
for t1io (‘vcryday trimsaciions (►f 

i) U^iiu‘Ss, wliioli (‘ustoin hai? ostah- 
lisliod, and wliicdj (‘X]>crieiic‘n luis 

j) (Mrit(‘d oni as I lie bi'sL Evi*ry 
person, tlnnodi i\o< activ{‘ly nn- 
<j;*a,i.>od in Inisiness, inH'ds to un- 
dorstand the jiuMniiyi^ and for_r 

E of such papers and sliMiild never 
adix his sii^iiaiure unless lie fully 
(‘ornprfdiends (hem. 

The majoriiy of tin' forms in 
rommoii use. are often /no //AvZ m 
hhnih ; that is to sa\ , 1 hose words 
whieh arc su[)pt^.^ed ti> he a]i|)li- 
eahle to all the eases (d a eertain 
class, arc 2 )rinf.ed^ whili' s])II(M'S or hlaulcs are left 
fur the words and ligurcs whieh should bo insvrted 
in order to make the doeument serve for a parti(‘- 
uUr ease. This practice of printing blank f.)rni8 
has of late years bec'ome very much extended. It 
not only saves time, but it promotes accuracy, legi- 
bility, tiniformiiy, and readiness <d reference to any 
portion of tlie matter. 

Blank forms arc often bound np into books or 
fastened together in jaids. Then, as soon as one 
of them is filled up, it is torn out or detached. In 


ho(»ks of blanks lh(u*e is fn'qncntly a margin left 
on whieh to H'cord ih(' filhng-in or ])artitulars, op- 
posili' the iorn-<»ut document. Tliis margin is 
called ti)e ‘‘Stuu.” 

Althongl) printed forms are very eonvonient, 
our (*o1lo(;tioM of models will enuhle any one to 
write out a. document in ])ror.er form when no 
])rin(e<l blanks are at baud, and al.st) (o furnish a 
suitable copy for ibe printer if be (hvsires to have 
ibem ]>rinted. 

We i>nnt in ordinary Roman 1y]>e iliOhO jiarlsof 
the forms wbicb are a]>j)licahl(^ generally; the 
’Words wbi<‘b would be inserted by a i)erso[» avJio 
was having a j)rinted blank made fortius own use 
are in .small cals, and the tilling up, or words 
h^serU'd iu w'riting, are in daJins. 

LETTER-HEADS. 

It is a very (‘onvenieiit and useful ])raciicc to 
have a prinleilheadiug for bus ir) ess correspondence, 
giving the name of tiu* \\rilerof the hdler, his busi- 
]]('ss, if desired, tin' location from wbicli be wudtes, 
and a space foiTho dale. Wo mention tbisherc be- 
cause (bis same Invading may ])c inserted with))ro- 
priety in almost any of the forms tVdd(di\vo slnill give. 

It Is advisable to keep a coi)y of all business com- 
munications and documents which are sent off, and 
the best means of doing this is by a copying press 
wbicli gives a fac-simile. If the beading or other 
printed matter he done in an aniline ink, it will 
copy together with the writing, making reference 
easier. 


'.*'i il 


' ..A 

. ! t 




OOUUSKCIAt, TBANSAOTION& 


Tho following are specimens of business letter-headings ; 


UNtLAlMKr) MoNRV RiCCjISTKV, 

F. H. DOUGAL & CO., 

J.^A.W ^QENTS 


223 STRAND, 




rATJtONfzBD nr 11 , R. tl. THJc Piiinat or WALitt. 

THE 

Bot£^ 


*" r -f, /, 


THE CHEQUE BANK, 


LIMITED, 


124 CANNON STREET, 

c jf j f rrr. , ? , . Cl ^ 


MONETARY DOCUMENTS. 

Thin division nf oxir suhjrot may bo amin^od in 

three Lrtldrt : 

1. The Receipt, an .'leknowledgnumi that 
money luus boon jiuid. 

"i, Tho Order, an Jintliorisaiion or command 
that moticv be paid. 

3. Ti,H^ Note, a ])r()rnise tliafc nion^j|rshull be 

paid. 4 

UsiiiR the hiTijrufiGrc of p:riiTnrTmr, wo nn’fjht say that tho 
BKCEii’T is in tho oerfoet indioativo ; tho ordor is in the ira- 
porativo mood ; and t,h<‘ note is in tho future indioativo, 

lUiWih (locuinonl of (hoso throo classes contains the follow- 
ing cUmients : Itie the amonnt ; tho f^gnahtr^; b(*- 

iSides others ]»(?euliar to its class 

Tbo riiooi pi /dso contains those elcmciitfa: from 
and cmMeBTohon^ or '* /br wJ*at.'' 


Tlio ORDKR also contains the following ; the drawer, tho 
payee, and wonls expressing the conditions ns to negoti- 
ulality. 

Tl.e NOTE also contains the following: the the 

wordn ikUMny neyoilahiUiy, tho Hum of payment, and the 
place of payment. 

The DATE is nsnally at the beginning. It contains tho 
jilacc and the time, thus : 

Melbourne, Dec. 10, 1888.” 

It is proper always to write tho name of the colony, as 
well as <ii’ the town or city. 

The AMOUNT should usually be written in the body of the 
document in words or hdtors, thus: - Twenty -nine pounds 
five shillings sixpence/* and rei»oatod in figures at tho top 
or bottom, thus: ^30 5s, 6(1. 

1 f the words do not fill all the space allotted to the amount, 
the blank remaining should be filled up with a dash ortvav- 
ing line to avoid alteration. Thus, if the amount b© writr 
ten without this precaution, for example : 




MOKETARY DOCUMENTS. 


“Seven pountis/* 

there is nothing to prevent its being altered into 
“ Scven/ce7t pounds,’^ 

“ Seven hundred and ninety [rounds, ” or, 

‘ ‘ Seven^ee?^ thoumn d pounds. ” 

The proxKir way would have been : 

“ Seven inmnds,” 

The Signature is usually at the bottom. It should be 
uniformly written. If you adopt “ (l(*o. W. Smith as 
your form of signature, df> not eiipri('iously ehange to 
^'George W. Smith,” “Geo, Washington Smith,” ‘Ml. W 
Smith,” or “G. Washingbrn Smith.” Banks often reject 
commeroial paper, refusing to pay it tjy r(^a.M>n of sueh dis- 
creimncies either in signature (ou the face) or in indorse- ' 


ments (on the back). Dt) not place “ Mr.,” “Mrs.,” “ Dr.,” 
or any other title before your signature. 

It is almost superfluous to say that a signatun?. ought to 
V)f.< l(*gible, but many pers^^ns aj>|K*ai‘ to think that the more 
confused and illegible is their style of writing their names, 
the more busincss-hke it is. Wc do not agree with tins 
<ipinion. 

Piovided t he signature is genuine, it makes no diffcnmee 
by whom the fllling in of the body of the document is done. 


THE RECEIPT. 

Wu now take up the firs! class of business doc- 


imienis. 


I. A BLANK RECEIPT. 



yv Ar/ j/ rf . 


^ f/f^ ^ f , 



/ 


V' / 




. f /ft 


: 


Tljc first line coni aius the the siroud, ' Umn irhom;" <h«' ihird, the artionnt hi %\ordi5 ; Ihe fourlh, tlie itfityu ; and the fifth the 

and the amonnt in figures Wc eve ihc ‘.ni.t t«>rm (1)1* d m n-- .t 


2 . RECEIPT IN FULL OF ALL DEMANDS. 


Jfo. 13. 



- 


/ JjO u^r'or^ci’ P^imt 


Tlu'vc h uTlclrod ,, ,, Jfifteon. 


/ Si V * ^ in. fiili of all derrux.nds io date. 

.. ..r... r r/ir&.^ e.. - — - • - 


300, 15/6. 


Sajrijzol /Kri-o.pp. 


Documents of thin kind arc often nun^td in order, aft In ihc above example. 


GOMMEItClAIi TRANSACTIONS. 


Wo now give oilier cx.TiripU^K of rocoiiits. The 
Hame element are present, )>ui are not always placed 
in llio same order. 

3. RECEIPT ON ACCOUNT. 

.caoo—o 0. 

MAN^cHEsmt, fJtin. II, issil. 
from Uitiry AV// (^0. /tutir/rff ? — — 

rouNOs o/i atcoittiL 

No Francis JIcnt. 

4. RENT RECEIPT. 

Rticcivj'il, 

Ulasoow, Feh K 

fr‘Jin Mi'AiniiUr Mrljoan 

7'wm(i/ l*oun^l^, or\f’ moiitir . root in adviiaoc 

f(tr No. J'J'i A'z/e/ . 0 '. . or-onorl y ol' tortus. 

£2{)- 0, 0. Robiiistmt Af;ciit. 

5. RECEIPT FOR INTEREST. 

No. 222 , 

Dkrby, Ahrrh 27, IHHil. 

liocci ved, from iHer W'ehh, ()nc< hundred and Jifff/ 
Pounds, for liilon^st to Murch 1, on his Pond and Mort- 
pigo ; receipt to l»f‘ know Icdf^^nii also on tin* boinl. 

Principal. .I'n.tMH). AJjred Jiurlxfhl:, 

liate, ft Time, 0 Months, — Days. Executor. 

.ei50— e. 0. 


the docuinput (then called a datemmi) bear the signature of 
the one wdio jHiya the money and rficeives the equivalent. 

3 'fhe rt'oeipi may appear on the fatm of a bill or state- 
ment of goods, usually at, tlie lx)ttoin, making it a receipted 
bilL 

7. WAREHOUSE OR STORAGE RECEIPT FOR 
, MERCHANDISE. 

Melhournk, , ] 8Hih 

Keecived I’rom King X: Co., One hundred Bales Wool on 
Storage, Kx SU^amship “ Alhambra,** from Adelahie. 
JVlark<‘<J rd) Bales AB. 

50 Bales (d>. Hoheria dh Co. 

Snu-age f)d i>er bale. 

Lalxjr 7Ad ptT bale. 

8. RECEIPT FOR MERCHANDISE. 

Cknkva, March 10, 1888. 

Received of I'a/i/rlle N. out (Hohl Wtdeh,, No. 

l;tO,5(H (ludur 1750 fes.), on approval, b> I »e returned oi* pa io 
for ill one week. 

( 'oruelivH (T Re IRt/, 

9. RECEIPT FOR NOTE. 

iteec-ived From Wilkins Micawber In’s note at Ninety days 
f(a l‘10l), in sctllenuiit oF bill of duly 10, 18H0. 

J^ARK AND TlhrORD. ^ 

ijornlon, F(‘.b. 17, 1881. 


6. RECEIPT ON ACCOUNT OF A MORTGAGE. 

No, 201. 

BuiSTon, Ft;b. 28, 1884 

1f,c('civcd from JVitfhrruid dohnsuu, (hie 

l*(>uiids, f>n acemint of Prin('i])al of his Bond, ami .£82 — 0. 0. 
inl(‘rcsl on said j'aymeijl, h-aving £0,(K)(i J’rincijwil unpaid; 
rotf'ipt lo be ucK no lodged on said bond. 

1 1 . ( — I ). 0 A Ihcrt Farva’lc; 

TlicHVninsof [..‘CcijdH given thus farjiri' “Utircly 
iur nnnievo!* < osh, hikI they arc in eiicdi r'asii sigrual 
by the pcrs oi wjjo T‘t*c(‘i\os tlie payment. "AVe will 1 
now c\[dn' > o! tier forms wliiel) vary in some rospeels | 
from li'i and which will now be bidier understood. < 

j 

J I Jistr^ad of im-rii'V, tin thing aeknowledgcd as rceeivi*d j 
rnitv be V)m(‘ oilier leluable tl-mg. ms MhitcuANinsE, Doct;- 

or si,K\n ES. I 

2. Tlu‘ CASK paid on flic or^' haii.l and the nalcabci': I 
fAch.-mged for it on iljc othm ir.ev iKdIi Vk* expressed in the ! 
reoeifil. (n tact, Ihir i" ihf < M^,e in nefirlv all the receipts j 
have given. There an cx- hange of uiines. (’ash (.n ' 
the one side, and .s<»mc oth r form vd A^dm- on I he ol her. I 
Butin ail the ease- given, U lias been tlv* )>Jirl\ ' 

the cash v ^o signed the re^ eijd. Ttii-s may )><* U'Versed, and ! 


Nkwuavrn, April 24. 1888. 

K.eceive<1 from Peter Henderson Bill of Exchange on Lon- 
don for Fifteen I’ounds, proeeeds to be credited hia 
account when collected. 

J(»NES AM) 8 MILKY. 

II. STATEMENT OF PAYMENT, 

Mia^nouKKE, June 1(1, 1884. 
Th(!Tna.- Kelly, 17, Barela v-S1., 

New York, N. Y.,F. S. A. 

Sir : 

1 herewith deliver to you Ten Dollars in Now York Kx- 
change, for which you wdlJ pleaso forwaul by mud ten copies 
of, etc. 

Peter Brownatonk 

12. STATEMENT OF RENT PAID. 

(Corresponding to Form 4.) 

GLARaow% Feb. 1, 1888. 

Sir : 

I enclose herewith my cheque for Twenty IMunds for one 
mold h*s rent in advance of No, 122 King si. 

Alexander McLean, 
To Wni. Booiiison, Agent. • 


MONETAEY l>OCUMENTS. 


13. INVOICE. 


...ABmhll 


'riss Ilallett, 


^onDilttof PETER ROBINSON, 

103 to 108 OXFORD STREET, 

De aler i n Silks, Dresses^Drapery, Costnines, Mantles, Harelties for Ready Money. 


Book' ;>/y 13. 


Kvd. F. W. 


nSUh rTosr, 

1 .Merino VcM, 

m 

<«' S 11. 

1 11 

i s 

3 Silk' Thesis, 


. . _ 11 By 

1 . ir> 

Glove 


• r ) , 1 

i .. i‘4 

XJTdkf. 


i 

i 

1 

7 

I /? !' ', 9 ' 


In IhP nbove inoitcl of n bill of gnmlH, sovcrai |>(,ims an' worll.y <,t aii. niion, IiiKO-ad of •• ISociohl of P. ti r Robin-on,’’ many oniiiloy Ihp form 
(wlilob, hoWTor, we do not ooum.I.t an nM|,rovoino„t,, • To Poi.n Kolm.^on, Dr.' .1 naii.b. (ho bill 1,^ iixlatomoiil from P. If. of tho dollvi-ry 
of t til* ; wholi rerclptc'tl, us be low, it tjcuyinc- nlbo {ui ,n KiiouitHU^tiicnr <>( ibt' jmynu'TJi ilicirfor 


14. A RECEIPTED BILL OF GOODS. 

.1 i*x’. 

Miss llaUML 

BoUpIlt 0( Pl'TKK UoiiJNvoN, 

)0h to lOH < )AFoi;i> STi*nhT 

DKALKR in SJLKS, DllAl'KIlV, Oo^TI «Fs. .MvNTKF< 

NovEi.Tihn FOR Ready Mo>hi 


New YorK, Laic line k Weslem i R. Co., 

To 

.Vf’m»t Kn . (Addm^n,) ... 


itOOK :W ti! 


Silk' ^ n 

1 Mtntio \txf 
Silk 11 b . 

4 jir. (fO. .‘1 

1 llaoak.< i chief . . 

.W,’, AiJ^; i.’S, ISKT 
litceh'K/ 0 

JiiM/isofi. 


\F>)i the toi(''»nrto^ a>. per iSiU re)idcrL(i^Jil>‘d m Auditor'-^ I llolla, /'t». 

' (ijfii'itf Srjv ) 01 k, and vettifud h)f , ... , .vix, , 


fnr iMf) 

WlUfJJlT 


Bifts presented a city ^'■oveninieid er | . 

against a large eorporation, are usually made out ■ • i 

oTi a form provided In tlie, proper ^ (lisluirsing | fur«.rfn.a:;;;;7; thatimiur,.ethireinH>Mned 

officers aud known as a VOrC'llF.ll. ^rilis is in a. l duh/o.^thorizrcl and rautracted /or, and were received /or the nee and 

' * bnicfil vf the Sew York, Luke Fro- it Wefdern Railroad Co. « 

more compleie form Ilian tlieordinary hiil, ami eon- j *.(jcnusuyr 

tains appropriate space for all tlie signal iires wliiidi j l certi fy that the above account has been examined by me and Joond 

may be RHiuiBil,e in order to enforce i-rober control <'‘>r,r.t.an^uh».i,ua,.pro«as.rpay«u,u. 
and responsibility. An oxainiile of such a voueber y' 

Will bo interesting and useful, as showing the ; neceived m , o/ the 


methods of business as actnallvconducteil in one of | •' 

- . • . - * ■ - .hdl o f the abooe account 


j Countcreigncd, Auditor of Diebureements. 

\ Received^ , of the TKSAMUBKn of the "Nkw Yoni, Lae* Kw* 

j & W EHTJtuvf R. R. Co RoUare^ 


the great and well organized Railways of America. 
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COttMBECIAI. TEAKS AOUOJfS. 


Under this general term wo have included all 
documontfl in whi(ili a first ]>arty (Hie drawer) di- 
rects a second party (the drawe‘t') to deliver value 
to a third (the l>ayee). All modern business of im- 
portance is carried on by the aid of papers of this 
class, the advantage of which is that the risli and 
expejises of the transporbition of valuabU'S are 
saved. Tlie })rineipal doeumentuS classed under 
this head are Oiinc^iUKs, DnAKTs, Bim.s of Ex- 
change, besides simple Okdeiis ])ayablo in mer- 
chandise. 

A Cheque is an order on a bank or bunker. 

A Bill of Exchange is an order on a person in anotin r 
A Foreign Bill is one where the drawe<% resides 
in another country. An Inland Hill i.s on<‘ drawn payable 
in the sairje country. In (Canada and the Lbiited Stales, llie 
t<'rm “Bill of Kxehange/’ is usually af>plied to foreign 
bills only ; while an order on a private individual, firm, or 
corporation, or by one liank on another distant bank in 
the same ooiinl ry, is called a Draft. 

As to time of payment, checpies, drafts and bills of ex- 
change may lie “on at Romany day 'i' 

or “o/ 7tKiny day, i from date'' 

“On demand” means literally on pre.scnfation. 

Tn the other forms spoken of, then' is usually allowed 
three days’ “grace;” that is. if a certain miinb<-r of days 
or months is specified, three days more arc to be alk'we<l 


before ihe paper matures. TJiis is, properly speaking, no 
grace or indulgence for the drawer, as interest is charged 
for the three days. Thus, “oas ofay’s st'gAf” really means 
“/owr dayn after date,' and sixty days after date ” means 
** sixty-three days,'* It is i^rfcctly proper, however, to in- 
sert. the words “ without grace,** in which case the three days 
are not (o bo com putted. Cheques are usually “on demand** 
As to the payee of a cheque, draft or bill of exchange, hy5 
namt' may be iaserted in various ways, which affect the nc- 
gotiahiiity of the paper. 

1. Simply “To Bearer.” Tn this case the drawee may 
pay to any one who presents the paper, and will bo dis- 
charged by so doing. 

• ‘2, “ H'o John Jh));: or Bearer.” This is practically the 
.same as the procM'ding, but indicates to whom the drawer in- 
tended lhat it shouhl lx‘ [►aid. 

a. “ To John Doe.” Tins would, strictly speaking, Iw' 
non-ncgoUalOiq tlmt is, it. should be [wiid to John Doc him- 
self. This form is seldom n.sod. 

4. “To the ortler of John Doe,” or “To John Doe or 
order.” Those two forms are practically the stime. The 
amount will not b(' [►aid until John j>oE has written his 
name <m the back, eilh(*r as an acknowledgment that he 
liimself rt'ccives it. or as authority for some one else to receive 
it The various ways in whieli this may bo done will lai 
fully explained under the heading “ Kndouskments.” 

Of th<‘ [>rece(lintr forms, Nos. 1, 2 and 4 are calied ^^fiego- 
liable;** that is, they mnybe transferred from one [Kirsoii to 
another by delivery alone iNos. 1 and 2), or by delivery and 
imdorsernenl (No.s. 2 and 4) 'fhe j>erson into whofHi hands 
j it. ]ia.s rightfully (•(►nn' is callM the holder. The holder and 
endorsers of iiegotiftble piqo'r ha\e certain rights, privileges 
! and dulh's under the law inerchaut which will be hereafter 
' exjdained. 


i6. A CHEQUE. 




1456 


d> 


i ^ - 'tan. 15, ../,r..85_ 


The -Bank of Liverpool, 


4 

, SeAienty-fire 
/ sLr 



&7S. 1016 


Wilfred, Hargrave^,...,.,. 


M j 


ten 


19 vT 


Wales Cameron. 


4 


For other Ibformatton re^pcctlnif; cheeqnc?! hpc the article “BANKiisd.'’ 


y 


THK ORDEE. 
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17. AN INLAND BILL. 

(At flight, ou private party.) 


317.0.0. 


Manchaster 


Feb. W 


-/J-* 


83 


slifUt, 


John Kidd, E.'if/., 

Three hundred seven! eon 


- /r/ //^ir af r/rl -n^ 


-n > V /> rr- 1 y r rf rro'* >/ f 


Z-T..'-:— v-a ri r/j /f j t rj , 


Smith and' Robinson. 


( 4 ^/ Solomon Rosenbnum, 

1 10, Jjime SL, 
Liver/fool. 


Th«; above mrihod is often u'uul for (he (('l!e<tiori oj Oelitn. 

* i8. A BANK DRAFT, 

uned HI (he TiuteU Sln(i‘K and Canada. 

$017.50, Nu. 

STA^n-] TRUST (U)MPANY, 

Ul'TLa\M», Vt., Junr 20, 18^0. 

Pay to the order of. . Umid M'. /A/(/erv, 

Six hundred nud oil an 1 ',,",, UolJui^. 

(dmrh^ (Inmnf, i'residriit. 
John X. Woodjln. 'rrea^nrer. 

To the OoiiUueiitul Mutiennl Ibink, 

New ^ oik. N, V. 

Bank iJraftM lire hhiuDn paid on drnnmd, lll^e u( tieiinr They ,m often 
drawn in netn of two, (ho '^o»n;in:d” and (tie ‘ dtiplioiie. ' 


I* 


19. A FOREIGN BILL OF EXCHANGE. 

BIU.S OF Kxcuanok are f^euerally drawn in se1.-> of three, 
so that if the ori^^Jiia] is lost in Irnn.^inission, one of the 
others may he paid They are drawn in the money of the 
country where payable. 

Offickof Rkow'n UnoTHKiis & (k>., I 
59 Wall St., New York, March 18, IbWtL 1 

£100. 0. 0. 

Sixty days after siglii of t his, onr First of Kxt'hange 
(.second and thir<l of the same tenor and date unpaid), par to 
the order of Walter Laurence, One hundred poandu, for 
value rofieived, and charge account of 

Brown Brothers & Co. 

To Meiwrfl. Brown & SmeLEv, 

Found erm' Court, LoUibury. London. 

4 


OKFrcE OK Brown Brothers & Co., 

59 Wall St., New York, March 18, 1883. 

£100 0 0 . 

Sixty «iays after 'light of this our Sooond of Kxchange 
(tirsl aii(i third of the same tenor and dahi nnfiaid). pay to 
iJie order of Walter Ijaurence^ One hundred pounds, for value 
ree<'ived, and charge account of 

Brown Brojiiers & Co. 

To Ml Hsrh Bhow'S &. Sniri-ii^ , 

roundi'i.-’ t^oiirl, Lotlibury, Lftinlim. 

Office of Brown Brotuer.s & 

59 Wall St., New York. March 1H, 1883. 

£1(X) 0. 0. 

Sixty days after sight of this onr Third of Rvciiange (first 
and second of lli(‘ .sanii' tt'imr and dale unpaid), jtay to tlie 
onlerol SS'aller Ijawrcnec, (inc hundred pounds:,, for value re- 
i-eiveii, and rharge aecounl of 

Brown Brothers & Co, 

T(i Mo-'Ko fiiiow'N Bmei.EY, • 

Fomulor'i' ((ouil, Lothbury, Liaidoi). 

n Mr Law'O'Hvi, of T^vw Yoik, (Jvsired to pay HOineoTH* in London a 
Furn of onv himilrvil hv would purchapc a bill of vxclmngo m 

thrtN^ pnrlH liko thv ab(»vr form Hr might fleiivl tin* “ tlrflt ” iinmcilitilcly 
(making it ovrr to IiIm corroflpoiulrnt by ondorflcmtut), and send the 
“ second ” by the next uteamcr for safety, ktiepiivg the “ third” till )u* 
heal’d from (he first. 

If he bonghf it ou the dale of the bill, he probably paid aboul $*86 an 
the qnotuliouH were $L8fi for 00 day billn and $-4 fof demand.” 
In such qnolalbinfl the prlri- of a pound stcTlliig ifl given hi clulbirH, In 
quoUitioTiM of excbuni'e on T'^ranee or other eonntriefl where the franc Ifl 
the money nust, Huh Ih revernefl ami the priee of a dollar in francs ib 
given. Thin* on llm day immtionod, the priee of exchange in francu 
wa« ” ti.W^ for Ik) day bills ” Thai ifl, $1 would buy (Ive frapcii twenty 
centimcfl and flvc-eighthfl, or in tluit proportloa. 


COMMERCIAL TRAJ!^SA0TI0NS. 


ACCEPTANCE. 

In the foregoing exami)lefl, we have used the ex- 
pression so inuny days after siglit.’^ Those days 
begin to run from the duU^ wlion tlie bill is accepted. 
The acceptance ’’ of a bill of exeliango is denoted 
by writing or stamping across tluj face the word 
*^Hceei»ted (with the date in case of time [)apcr) 
and affixing the signature of the drawee. Tlie 
acceptance is a ju’omise to pay the amount imrued. 
We give tijo forms of acco])taneu corresponding 
to the forms Nos. 17 and 19 : 


Rut if payable “ /<? /At' on/fr ” of a certain person or if to Wmt person 
*“ (»' or<U'}\‘' his (fhrlorsemeut is necessary. For Instance, in form No, 
19, the bankers w ould not pay the bill of oxchangc without the ondorsc- 
inenl f>f Mr. LAwiiiBijrK. If In Oiat endorsement be specified another 
ja‘rson lo whose ortb r It sitoiiid be paid, (bon this person 'h signature 
must also Appear on Oie back, and so on. 

The followMiiR ure Onj principal vtirleiles of endorsement : 


1. SPECIAL ENDORSEMENT, 

> 

h (he fitdet q/ c%iS 6 €U Su^e. 

Tydttm 


20. ACCEPTANCE OF DRAFT (No. 17.) 


Si ^ 

^ ^ S' 


21, ACCEPTANCE OF BILL OF EXCHANGE 
(No. 19.) 


I 

J 

1-3 


ENDORSEMENTS. 

To endorse, or mdorne, .a ch(;que, draft, bill of 
fxebange or promissory note, ia to wrih^ one’s name 
on the back in such a way as lo transfer the title to 
another. 

Ab lias Already beet; staged, a che pis' or ntluT itrder, if pnyai>)e to 
bearer or to a certain jMjraon of bt'urrT, dory not n-qn;ri cndorFfincnl t<i 
benepofiahle NcvertbelesB tlx ondoryenient is frequently nimb- As 
It pap.^en from band to hand, a perpon receiving it, especiull\ if iinac- 
quaioted with the maker, will desire t/> buvo the endorsemeid of the 
person from v lom he haB recolvtd It. in order to have recourse to him 
In caae the cheque abonld not be j^ood. 


Sa^, ol okim. 

Mr. Suge's endorsement will now be roqui red. I f the words 
“to the order of are on the face, they need notice rep'iited 
on the back, and the endorsement may rco^l simply : 

Pay Rumell Sage. ^ 

Walter LawreHee. 

Mr. fjawrencfi might send the bill to Mr, Sago by mail in 
its present state without risk, because it would not be gotnl 
to any one until Mr. Sago had w^ritten his name on the ba<'k. 
A cJieijUi' w'liieh is to be sent away should a I ways be endorsed 
sp(‘cnf/Ii/ to the person entir^^•d to the money, to avoid th^* 
risk fd Joss wiiit'h tliere would be if the stylo that follows 
were adopted. 

2. Tlie check may lie eiidoreiHl thus : 

I^y to hmrtr, 

Walter ILiawrence. 

ThLs should be done only w here it is desired to send by 
messenger to thi' barjk and draw' the money. 

2. In.stead of inserting the words “ to liearer,” it may Ixf 
l»refenible to leave the name of the payee in blank, so that it 
may be afterwards inserted. Thus: 


Pay to.. 


. or order. 


Walter Lawrence. 

As far as Mr. Lawrence is ooncenud, it makes no differ- 
eriee whotlier be endorses in tlie aliove manner or to bt'Arer ; 
but the next holder may prefer to insert liis owji name in 
the blank, thus making the cheque vaiutdess to any other j)er. 
son, and rendering it safe to ktHip it. 

4. Th’aetically the above fonn is seldom used os given, but 
the endorser merely writes his name: 

Walter Lawrence* 


rROMISSOkY NOTES. 


Any holder may All in any order for payment above a name i 
thus written. This is called an Kndouskmknt in Blank, 
and is more fro/|ueiitly used ihau any uther, Simpjy writ* 
ing the nam(» on the btuik passes the tille. 

5. An endorsement may si)eeify the eonside.ration for 
which the paper pass<.‘s This h»rm of endorsemenl serves 
ns proof of payment in Ihe al)sen('e oT a r(‘(‘eipt. 'J’hus if 
the payee of ^ bank draff (hn'in IM) desi»v,d to make a f)ay- 
moiit with it for c(‘rtain mairitK’S purehased, he may en- 
dorse it in this iminuci*: 

“ Pay to Vm ordi‘r of 
Fisk <0 ffah/i, for 
ifhOO .V. r. go/d Qs of 1001. 

Jhtnd W. I/jo/t rsP 

(y By inscrt.ing the words “ wit hoiit recourse ” abov'c his 
signature the endorser avoids liai)i]ity for tiie payment of 
the paper. 

other (lireetiotiH as to oiulursini^ will he ^iven niaJei " nANiOso ” 

Endorseuii'nt s sfnaild always be ma<l<‘ across the bjn k. 
The endorser should observe which side is to be flic lop when 
endorsing. To ascad’tain tins, hold a elieqae <ir* sninlar paptv 
before you witli Ixdlj luinds, as if to read the face. WImt is 
now llie left, liand end of the eluxpie will be the top when 
turned over for endorsing. 


VM'E OF 'I'KF niLtp'L, 


Each lioldcr of n checinc, draft, or bill of cTrehangt* is rt'- 
aponsiblo tA> all hts successors for the amount if tlie pajKT is 
not paid on presontation, exeept w here the words ivif/i- 
intt recourse^'" have been us<‘d by an endorse^ *i’id accepted 
by his Ruccosstir, The la.st endorse*!’ looks to ail the previous 
oiidorsei^, to the maker and to the iicce[)tor. In tjasi.’ of 
l>a|>cr payable at, a future time, (f'ertuiu formal nolk-e is re- 
quired in order to hold the endorsers, and this notice must 
bo given without delay; but the aeecjjtor and maker do noi. 
require such notir’c. This will be more fully explained 
under ** Promissory Notes.” 


Froniis&ory W oies. 

Instoarl of accepting a liill signed by a creditor, 
a person may ipisiie liis note, pvffmisinf/ to pay sneb 
creditor. Tbe ]>erson wlio signs, eorresponding to 
the' ucctqitor of the bill, is called the niaher of 
the note. 

It is usual to insert in promissory notes tin' w^ords 
^\for 7vv‘c//vv/,’' altliougb tliis is not essential. 
'Pile defense of wantof r^onsidcration is good fa*! w een 
tlic origJini! iiarties only; if a tlnrd party, an imn> 
(cnt bolder, lias given vnhie for a bill or note, be 
must be paid, vxon thougb tlie jiaper may have 
lK‘(*n originally gi\eu witboiit consideration rc- 
cei^(‘d, or obtained by fraud, or compulsion, or 
tlieft, (*}ilier of ■vvljifdi n’asons would make it iu- 
valid as betwi'eii tb(‘ original parties. 

A iw)l<‘ friMpK'nl ly cimtidiiH, besides the partieulfti’s ulready 
gi\en, II sbdi’meut of the place where payuhle Thin is 
m‘<*ossnrv, heciiiise it will have to be pn*sonted for payment. 

It is usual for business im‘U in make their m^tes payable at 
lla5 bonk where tlu'ir account is kept; then, on the tiny ol 
in;i,1uril\. Mint bank j‘ays it fi'om the funds on dejioait just 
(he sjjiiie as a cheipic. “A/ a h((nk nu’aiis on the face of a 
note thriaaj/t i he agency of ika/ /mak,'^' iiaii gives aiitliorit y 
to the blink to ])ay out so much of the inaker'.s deposit. 
Sonu'l lines a nob* which Jiiis matured is certified like a 
cheque iiisteail of Ixang paid, 

.\ll the ihree hinns, the recei[d, the order, ami the note, 
are so siirniai ni their nature that th(W are convertible one 
into the other. 

A ree(‘ij)t for money entrusted to anotlmr 1o didiver in ex- 
change lliorefor, is in etfect an ordiT. 

A draft v\hen acetqited is equivaient to a n<»le. 

A cheque diiled nliead is c(piivaient to a note payable at 
the bank. 

'PIm' endoixanents of cheques, nol,es, and bills arc in ctTcfd. 
receipts for the money 

A iKite payable at a bank becomes, when due, the same as 
a cheque. • 

Notes arc sometimes drawn wiih interestP If no into 
i.s s|>Hiriod, the legal rate in the State or country where 
payable is understood. But if the wxirds vdili intcresP'' 
are not inserted, only the prinoit>al can be collected at 
maturity. 

If a note (or tiiiKMbuftl is presented for payment on the 
day of maturity and payment is refused, each cndoi’ser must 

promptly notiAeil, otherwise ho is not liable. It is ad- 
visabh* in any important case to have this dom* bv a notaiy 
public, who w’ill. if necessary, protest. 'Phe protc'st is a 
foniial dee.laratioii to all ooneerned, signed andist^aksl by tie* * 
iiotniT, staling the fact of non payment ami calling upem 
tlic partUiS liable to make it good, lu paper drawn in 
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COMMRRCtAL TRANSACTIONS. 


another State or a foreign country, the prot-cst should never become part of the principal of the note and are payable 
be omitted. The fees of the notary for making the protest with it. 


22. A BLANK NOTE. 







r 



^ / r/ n ^ 

/ 

'firry re r 


' 1 


/Z. 

/ ^ / 

/Vr / '^V-- 

• 

/ ! 

. 1 




if 

rr t.. 









The above form of nobj will nerve for alniout hU canoB. J(. i« aJvinabk- to draw all notes to order, not lo >>t*aror. 


23. 60 DAY NOTE PAYABLE AT BANK. 


r/n. f^r, I'-a-Zicf ' ret t vr r/, ^ r- 

y the OJJiee of the Lon don an d, Wesh}il}tsler Bank. ^ 


John Hassell. 






24. PAYABLE AT PLACE OF BUSINESS. 

Nil UO. Lonlm)\, r/a?i. 17 , IdSil 

Three numthi^ afterdate, for alue recoivL'd I promise to 

pay to tlie order of W’illiunk IVjni 

^Seven hufidreil — pounds, 

at No, 92 , Fleet St. 

^ XJenj. Fraihcliw. 

£ 700 — 0 . o. Due * 4 ^. 17 / 30 , Si. 


25. NOTE ON DEMAND WITH COLLATERAL 

SECURITY. 

• 

Loans which are made between brokers and bank- 
ers are usually ew demand and are secured by the do- 
jsjsit of valuaide property or evidences of projierty. 
The usual name of such obligations is “ c»dl-loans.” 

The form used in America, where this practice 
of hyjtotheoaiod securities prevails, is as fol- 
lows ; 


PBOMISSOEY NOTES. 


I/^n No. 2,0M, Folio 3S4. 

| 100 , 000 |^(^ New York, November 5. 18 R 4 . 

On deniand^ we promise to piiy tu tbe Union Dijue Sav- 
ings Institution of ihe City of New York, or order, (hut 
hundred tfioueand dollars, for value received, with interest 
at 34 i)er cent. \ycr annum, having; deposited or pledfr(‘d 
With said institution, as collateral security for the payment 
of this note, $100,000 6^. S. 4 ?? Omaob of 1007, coupon, 
and we hereby give to said institution, or it»s treasurer, iull 
power to seirsaid collateral si'ciinty, or any other collaleials 
that may have lieen substituted therefor, at tlio Board of 
Brokers in the City of New York, or at public or jnivat.ti 
Sale, on the non perforinaiu c of the al)ove promise, oral any 
time thereafter, without notice or denuind, and withfuit arl 
vertising the same or giving any notice, of sale, applying the 
proceeds of any such sale to payment of this note, accounting 
to us for the surplus, if any ; and in case of any <lclicicncv, 
we promise to pay said iiistililtion the amount thereof, forth- 
with after sucli sale. 

Vermija'e & Co. 


! 28. JOINT AND SEVERAL NOTE. 

! MoNTRK^n, MareJi 18, 1883. 

! Ninety days after date promise j^'intly and sovenilly io 
■ pay to the order of Josepli Wright (O)Sii hnmlred and liRy- 
three Dollars, (value received) at. the Canadian Hank 

r>f Commerce. 

! $353. W. 11, Njcuor.s. 

I ' Sami,. N liEXEOHn. 


29. NOTE WITH SURETY. 

X3i)0. Dublin, Auf ^. 29, 18^3. 

Three months after date, for value loceivid, 1 pioihLso to 
pay .to the order of McNicholl Co., Londonderry, Three 
huitdred Pounds. 

E V EH K'J T L i: A VKN W ORT H , 

I hereby guarantee the payment ot the above note. 

• .1. IJoPKiNs Witherspoon. 


* Tlic Hanu’ tUrccl would lia>c Leru uttnliK-d Ly dravNiUf^ die iiofc (o Uic 

26. FIRM NOTE. I 0Td< r of Mr VVitlierHiKKUi aaclliaving him eudorHi' 1! le Mewtjr,**. Me 

l^lchoU & Uu. 

No. Melboiirnf, Apl . 13, 1885. 

Ori^ month after date, vdfhout ^race, we promiM.^ to pay to 

itic onler of oiiroelve.^t. | 30. DUE BILL. 

One hundred and fifty - thaimls. 1 

«t 11;! Timple SL ' \ Kotteudvm, March 19 1.SH4. 

S.MIT 1 ! & Co , ! Due Darrel Veeder, Fifty gulden, payable m goinls at our 

£ 150 - 0 . 0 . Duo May 13 , 85 . l U\ 'ri inple Street ; ^ ‘ 


30. DUE BILL. 


27. DATE OF PAYMENT SPECIFICALLY 
NAMED. 


KL(K>T 35 : ANU V.ARHYnT. 

■ TUcidtovi Uiwl tbc fellowiii!: arc merely arknowledgmeutB of debt, 

. iit.i KiOitlj. i»ruiTiishOiy Tuifrs 


Till*' form law not been nnuli but. (he uijilunty j “ I O U ” 

rlearly. j 

Lo.vdon, Aliy. 17, 1855 • 

, - , . ' UrwKV, Doii 

On Uic 17th of Oftolier, 19."> iwitiinul p-fi'-fi. 1 jiKmiiso , u 

to pay I 0 th.. onler of It.irlan 1’. K!n..., for vi.lu.- nc-.v,.!, U-sw.-ll Van Biiskirk Uq. . 

Mve hundred Pounds u It ..' 

Xii-somoN If.U»-OOl.. , UAHiut 


UrwKV, Dorset, May'M, 1883. 


Bart uolom k w h’ uk n a n a n . 






COMMERClAf. TKANSACTIONS. 


Interest 


Interest is the value of the use of money or its equiva- 
lent.. 

How antch rniiHt 1 pay to M>mo one for J<'riflifi; 4 : riie One hoiidtY'd 
PoiMid'i for onu yoar ? It ilu* nply is “Six ruinuJp,’ ilioTi Uu* u.'-e of 
tlie hundl'od ]>oniicls if* worth, or r fi\ pounds ; six poun<lh is the iit- 
ftiftif , one liUTxired poiiiulH is llie jtt nu'ffiol ; oiic yt ur H the /ifm, 

Whttt is tn this case the rnie'^ It is, iu t)ie word'-i of itn* flfatiite, 
“8i\ poniidH for the use or foitteiiiaiu (* of om* liuiulred pounds for one 
year, and in like proptutiou for a greater or less sum tor a ^rri at«*r or lesn 
time '* But in ordiiiiiry language it is called hnetly SIX PKK f‘KXT , 
and is written in any of tin* following wavh : 

Six per centum per aniunn ; S!\ per r<'nlum ; Six per rent. ; Six one- 
tnindredlliH; C ^ , .(Hi; 6iltK); all of whli h express-iouK 

mean thf same. Tlie decimal ,df) is the one to he used in nr.fhinetuul 
opeiuf ioriH. 

Compound Interest is interest no intere>t. Thai is, at 
r erlain j>eriods, Iho i,ileiesi. is addeil to tlio prineipal am] a 
flow or iiKToased j.iriurtjial i.s fortned on yvhiidi the mxt 
iiitorest is computed. Jn simple interest, the principal 
remains the sitmo ; in (‘omfioiind intenst it constantly 
increases. 

In books on arithmetic, the sum of tlic princijial and in- 
terest is called the ammint ; but this term is not so used 
amonf^f business men. 

COMPUTATION OF INTEREST. 

Kor a person who seldom lias occasion to compute interest, 
the host irudluKl is Ihr om* whiidi is simple'll, inowf ojmily un- 
derstootl and nMuembered, and the least arbiirary “ Short 
eiits ” and “ lip:htniui,^ methods” an' practicable only for those 
lit) are constantly workinj; inh'rest, and cNon they (an do 
better work by means of a t»ook of interest tables 
ill order to solve any pioblom in interest, wliere (he prin- 
<'ipal contains shillings and pence, it, is first nc< cssary t<* 
reduce th(‘ .shillings and jicnce to the dc<’inml of a ]wmnd. 
One .shilling being onc-twentieth of a fH>uiKl, tw^<> shiJling.s 
must be onc-tenth, and so on. 

TABI.E OF DECIMAL EQUIVALENTS. 


. *■- t'O tlT) I 

^ .to 1 

^ £0 15 1 

* £0 ‘2 ! 

- £0.“5 I' 

= £e.0(vi^ 

. - tOdHH'l 
=. 4;i>01!3.5 i 

Vid =--£0,001, 


- 1' 1 

Us 

- .to 

..55 

ir.M 

- --0 

8 



== £<l 

(1 

17h 

' £0 

85 

- £<14 

13s 

- £0 

fi.5 

IHs. 

.£0 

9 

£(» r. 

i 14.S. 

:r £0 

7 

lUs 

-£0 

95 

- .£0.5 

15s. : 

- .£0 

75 

20h 

- £1 


- t‘ 0 .ni(,T 

"7'C . 

- ,£o 

ir>{t2 

lOd ^ 

£0 

0117 

- .f0P20S 

! 8fl : 

= ,£0, 

, 0 : 1:13 

lid 

- £(» 

0458 

- £tt.(H)2.5 

' 9d . 

- £0 

o;i75 

12d 

-- £0. 

05 




The e<)U)Vul<'utH for pence ;ire unt «]ijU? <‘Xaet with the e.xeepiloii 
of ,'kl , Cd , and 9il 

To list'' the foregoing talilo, set down foe pounds given, 
and uiidcr them the decimal oqiii vah nU of the bhillings and 
of the pence, and add 

J^xatnjijle.-- -licdwcii £liU ll.s 8d. to ilie ilcclmal form, 

i;<»o 

0 .55 - Ur. 

U .0.*^= 8d. 


Wh^n the answer found contains decimals, they must be 
rt'duced back to shillings and pence, or to the nearest pence 
and farthings. This is done by subtraction, the reverse of 
the aliove rac(ho<l. 

Ejmnph' - Ryducc £ 3C47 to shillings and pence. 

.3047 

7r. - .35 


.OOSS 

.0021 

7h. ;p^(L 0001 

The rcmaiiuUT, being 1 i-hh ilian one farthing, is liispogardcd. 

The first slop in finding the interest on any sum, at any 
rale, for any time, is to cut off, two diK*imal places from the 
right ol the p<»und.s, which gives one per cent 

Kjrarnjilt - Whnt Im oui^ prj rent, of £i >0 lli, 8 d t 

Ui'dncing o> lic'cimalH £99 5833 

Cut off 2 pla(T.s W.W 

Or lUR. Ud, 

Having found ono per ccnl,, multiply it by tho nilo which gives tin* 
intoroKf for ono yt'ar, 

KxainffU.' What is one year's interest at G per cent, on £99 ll*- 8 d'' 
One jier cent , ns above . . . .995H:i 

Miillijily by C 6 

' £5.97500 

Or-... £.MOs.Od. 

Kjriwtph .— Whni is four jojith' interest at fitter cent, £9!) Its Hd.? 
Find (Uie 3 ear''- nireiest as above . £.5. 97.5 

Multiply ii 3 1 4 

.£‘20 90f> ‘ 

Or £'J0 18 m. 

To nml ini crest for months : divide om* gear’s interest by 
12 ; this gives one month’s inten'st. Then mnUiply by the 
number of months 

Fxiiihph. - What is the interest fur .5 nionfhri on £99 lls 8d. at 0 [wr 
ei'ut.y 

One vi'ar as above .£5,97.5 

"Divide by 12 97.5(.49Siriearly. 

4 8 


Multiply by 5 


2.490 or £2 9f^. 

But IliiK proco.MH may Ik« ahortened by remember lug timl 2 tnonUia *= 
1 G yuir: :i nnuuh» — H year; 4 luonlhR - yt'Ui, and 0 monthM - 
3 ejir, 8 moiiibrt will W twice 4 ; 9 inunlhH, 3 limes 3; 10 months, ,5 
times 2. 

Tlio iiiteresf for one day is the 305th part of the interest 
f(M’ one yi nr, Then'fore, for any number of day.s, multiply 
]»y thet nnndx r and divide by 365. 

The foiiowing is a short mctlnMl for days at 5 [)er cent: 

Mtdlijily by the number of days and divide by 73, after 
cutting off two places. 



DEPOSITS — orROTTLATIOf^. 
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t lK Im.sinoss’ of )»a7il\iti^ consi^i^ 
n deiilin^' i?i m<m('y and cmiit. 

Idio follnwinp;* arc' M>nic of lla* 
jraiK'ln'S of tins ))iisiuc‘ss : Di:- 
UTS, CrKcn.A'noy, U i: m i t- 
TANOE, COLLl.cTlO'N, UlM'OrNTS, 
Loans, Kxc'ii \n(ce, 1 n \ estm ent, 
Agency, 

ju Bimks arc frcciiicidly classified as 
belonging’ (o o?- practisingoiic ()f Kicsc 
^ ^ brandies of tlicbusiTicss,afMl aretcrinc'd 
acoordiiigly Hanks of l)t‘]M»sii, Hanks 
of I>isooiit]t, Savings Hanks, cic. Most, 
jt hanks nnili' two or more of tln-sc ! 
Wjf brandies, heing Hanks cd ( ircidatitm 
VlMiml J)isconTit, Ikudvs of l)e[H)sd- and 
of Remittance, cdc. 

DEPOSITS, 

The receiving of Deposits is the most universiil 4ind im- 
portant of the functions of u bank. Tiie jxa'sou fMitnisfitig 
money to the care of a bank is called tin* I)cp«>silv>r or C ns- 
tomcr. He has the advaulHge of die safe la epmg of his t aUi, 
and generally the further eonvenienee of U'lng able to innko 
payments from it whenever la* desiresand in wlaitever sums 
ho‘ desires, transferring Ids title to any portion of it by 
means of a cheque. As other persons who lorp aeeoimls at 
the same or other banks will make their pjiyments to liim in 
similar cheques, be can also lodge I hose the same as wi 
inueh money, and the bank will colleel them for him. thus 
vast amounts of payments art' (‘ffeeted daily without any 

handling of money. * 

Tliis system of piiyment by cheques which are again de- 
posited as cash, is more widespread m tlio Knglish-.speaking 
countries than in any other part of the world. On the con- 
tinent of Europe it is very HtHo practised. The Imlder of a 
cheque there presents it to the bank and receives the money. . 


fi) Mngland or America he pays if into Ids own hiiuK and 
rel*(‘i^ es ere<lii for it. In this way alone can the greatest 
,s4i\iiig of (ime and risk !»e enVeled, 

A regular custoim'r, or dealer, as la* is froqiier)tIy called, 
is r«'g/irded a.sentit!ed to iiee<*mnior]a,t ion and preference in 
the vai-ioiis oIImt brariehesof the busiiiesM, siu’li asdiscoinits, 
l(*ans, exchange and ageju'v. 

7')a’ sah' Kei‘ping of Ids money atid eonvi iiieiiee of Ids 
elu‘ijiie-aec<»iiul, vMlli lh(‘ olluM' |■a\^^rs he meives, are gen- 
maJlv Miflk-icnt comfM'H.sation for tlje use of the d(q»o.sitf»r’s 
money. Ihil in (•xc(‘j)l ioirnl eti.ses, \\her<‘ a large bahiiice is 
ko|»t, a moderate r.ile (d' ]t)lt n-sl W alloW'ed by the bank — 
less of course than wlial il (an obtain in turn. 

WIk'ii a person not a regular dealer wislu's to make a sin- 
glt dej'K^^it — lobe withdrawn in the .same amount, he takes 
a de|«>}-ii reeej[){. Tins is I.ssulmI by Ihobank ils(df, and is 
pavabh‘ either on d(una, ml or at u certain time, and may 
bear inteiv.st.. (Sec < xamph* pag(* 50.) 

CIRCULATION, 

Wlien a bank issues its j)rondscs to pay to Ix^arer on de- 
imuidfthis eoiistitiites its eireidalion. As tiiese fmper prom- 
ises an‘ much mnre portatjh'. and convenient Uian tlie 
metals, tlicv reailily pass fnan liand to hand as u sul^st it utc 
for momy. As the bank need not kc(‘)> the entire amount 
on hand to meet these, it makes a profit by lending or invest- 
ing a [)art. 

I’smilly bank i'^sues ai(^ under governnn'iit sufiervision and 
control, to in.sure tlieir safety. 

REMITTANCE. 

lA»r the purpose of enabling ptrsons to .send money to dis- 
tant points, the bank kcf^psimmcy on deposit at the principal 
centres. It charges the j)erpon who desirt's to remit, a small 
amount for ibs services and .sells him its draft (Bu.^iiness 
Forms, No. 18) on that plac<\ Much Expense and risk in the 
transjJorUtion of funds is thus saved. The Money Order 
Department of the. Post OlHeo serves as a Dank of Remit- 
taiKie. 

Collection is the rij verse of I'cmittanee. llie bank re- 
ceives drafts or ehoquos [tayable at di.stant points, and through 
its con-esimndents thaso are Ihially presented at the places of 
payment. Nhdes, drafts and bills of exchange, whether 
locally payable or elsewhere, are also left with the Uiuk for 


BANKTlSrO. 


A DEPOSIT RECEIPT. 


DEPOSIT RECEIPT. 




^/tC ^Tam.es Jfc rzd 

' ‘ ' 


-.'V^fe d/pm. -ixp. 


Oi\(‘ h u nd r‘C(l 




/a /i-e. -ez-ccidfpn/ff/ rr,/ -a fit d^.e4€: 




7?. liro-vim., 


fmned ^'dw<ii<Lj 

Manage**, 


colloclif^n pn-vjoaj^ to maturity. Tbo bank takes earc of 
Ihom and mm',s tiiiit they arc duly lucsL iilcd, and, i f necessary, 
}>rotesled, unles.'» j)aid. Wlien paid, it i>asses over (he amount 
to tin* dealer, usually by giving liiiii credit on his current ac- 
count. 

Discount is paying to a person the proceeds of a fiill or 
other paiK?r not yet due, deducting therefrom flic interest 
till maturity. As ihi* sum received is imt liie full ainount 
of the paper, Die U)rrowor really jiays more than the nominal 
rale of interest 
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llAANfaC OF EMHANU. 


For if ji t)ori' for $J0l)0 due .’t inoathM ]jei)fe N dlscoindt'cl at 

fi ptr ci'ut., the operutioii in uh fellows , 

IroiU th<* fjue . ..£1,000 0<*. 0<7. 

Biihtract lilt; ili*.roant, bein:^ interest for IJ inonthf at 0 Iht 

rnnl ir> l).v'. !»//, 

and the remuimU i is ihe proceeds or aiuoniiL received by 

boi rower OS.'i 0 ,n'. 07, 

Af. the cad of three inonfhs he has tt» repay .Cl.OilO, or JE0K5 and 
£ir» interest Kilt Cl'S loi tllrel^ i\ionili>< on £085 is nl the rate \>f about 
f>/f (fc<ir and ouo-clevenllo per cent |»er annum. 

The security for a discounted bill lies in tho solvency of the 
juirtics to it. Discounts are made by 

some banks to their dealers only ; by all 

~ they are granted most readily (o dealers, 
=7.=k^ altliough it is often requirtMl that there 

k ^ be one or more good endom^rs, 

v Doans. The principal distinction be- 

twoeua discount and a loan is that in 
’ former tho bank becomes the owner 

' ■ of 0 - note or bill, while in a loan valuable 

profK^rty of some kind, or the evidenee 
of such propeidy, is pledged to the bank. 
A form of note for demand loans is given 
in (he article Commercial Transact 

Cash Credits- — The ‘‘Cash Credit” 
is a pognliar form of loan by a bank, 
jirincipally in use in Scotland. A man 
about to enter in to business, for example, 
r<i<piims two hundred |xmnds to buy 
gtjods with, lie must furnish to tho bank 
twe sureties, who will sign with him a 


CHEQUES. 


bond for its repayment. Then tho bank oj)cns an account 
with him, which is just like an onlinaiy ( urrent uoeouiii, ox- 
cept that the customer is usually m debt lo liie bank, in- 
stead of the bank owing him. The banker pays any eht'riiu's 
which do not overdraw his deposifs more, than two hundrf'il 
pounds. The customer lodges as much as he can spare, 
and this reduces tW cost, to him, lie has to pay interest 
only on th(^ actual balance against him. 

Exchange. Domestic or Lnlajsd KxfmANOE is the o])era- 
tion describTd umlor Itinnittancos/’ I 'on'igu PLxehange in- 
volves also the reduction of the money (^f onr country to th:it 
of another. 

InvestmenUt. Money not otherw'iso omployc<l is used in 
the purchase of various securities, boUi for th(* im'oine to \n\ 
derived from them and for llie profit to }h‘ rtvilized in llieir 
sale. Savings banks have for tlieir chief oliJfH t the, c<«l]ee- 
tive investment of small sums. 

Agency, Many banks act as the financial agents of their 
customers in various ways other tlian those .slated above, 
such as purchasing or selling securities, for their aceonnl. 

Capital. A bunk has (vvit)i the exception of savings 
barik.s) ii Capital, winch it is itsiially reipiired to k(‘e[» 
invc'sted in some stable form of .security, as a giiaranle*' t<t 
lliose who have dealings with it That is, llu' values whieh 
tho bank handles belong partly to its sharelmldci-!^ (tho 
capiUl) and partly to others (deposi to i*s, iiole-holdep^, certili- 
eate-holdcrs.) 

BANK OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES. 

Tho shandudders of an in<'orp<jrnted bank eleet a Hoard 
or Directors, who manage its affairs. 'J'hesi; electa Chair- 
man and a Manager. Tin* Miuiuger is tin* Hxet utive ollierr 
of Mu‘ bank and eontrols its interior management. He is 
assisted by a riumlier of cmployc('s. The prineipal ones are 
the Payind Cashier and the Rkciuvino (Usuieu,, who are at 
the head of the DEBIT and ckkdit DEeAUTME.vTs ; the Note 
Teller ; the Di.siuujnt Clerks ; the (V)I.lectiov Clerks ; 
♦ he Bo<jK-keepers, each in charge of cert ain ]e<lgci*s; AssrsT- 
ANT CaSHIKRH ; ASSISTANT BoOK-KEErERS ; MeSSENOKKS t;r 

lliTNNERs.^’ Of 1*0111^0 llie number of llicsc em]»lo\ees and 
the division of their duties, vary according toting size of tlio 
bank. In Scotland and America the Cashiers ax'c callo<l 
Tellers. 

HOW TO DRAW AND ENDORSE A CHEQUE. 

We give an engraved sfKH.u’mcu «if a clie<|uo, filled and tm, 
dorscd> to show the proper way of doing it, and illustrating 
the American custom of “ certifying The following ob- 
servations should be carefully noted : 

1, The firnt endorsement, should correspond exaetlv w ith the face. If 
the face reada “ J, F. Wilkins ” and younisiial sit;uaUire I*- “doseph F. 
r. Wilkiue,” then endorse both ways, thus 

UV F. WilkiiiH. 
j Joseph F. Wilkms, 

2. Do not endorse the cheque wTonji^ide up. Notice Uio example and 
also the nilcs in '‘Commercial Transaction h.” 

8. Write across the paper, not lonplhwise 

4 . Be,?in near the top so that tlioso corning after you msy have room 

K. Do not send away a cheque endorsed in blank, bat mnk<* it payable 
to the ]>t*rson to whom yon scud it. Then, if lost, it cannot be paid tti 
any one else, except by forgery. 
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6. When you deposit a cheque it is well to write or stomp above yOur 
endorBcmeiiJ, “ Foi DrjWBif/' or “ T\>r Deposit only,’* or “For Deposit 
ill the --^Bank.” Chetiuea drawn “ to order” require IdonLiflcation of 
the imyee or of his siqnaturc in America, but not in Bngland. 

CERTIFICATION. 

In England, clieqiies are never accepted. In America, 
the holtler of a c}je(iuo may usually, instead of receiving the 
money or collecting through his own banker, have it certi 
IJod ” or actcef)ted ’’ by the bank on which it is drawn. Ily 
Htaiiiping or writing on the face '* Certitied or Accepted,’^ 
with tlio signatun: ot the proper officer, the bank agrees to 
pay the cheque whenever presented. It is immediately 
ehargf'd against the drawer’s acii'ount. Fre(|uently the drawer 
himself sends to tlie bank and has it certified >>efore giving 
it out. Certified cheques are readily taken in payments <>f 
every kind. 

CROSSED CHEQUES. 

In England, when it is desired to make n cheque [wiyable 
only through a eerUiin bank or lianker, this i.s done by wrii- 


PARIS BOtrESE. 

ing the name of the latter acrniM^ the face, between two 
j^aralh 1 liIle^, For examjjhs supf><>He John Synith has )us 
account at the IjOnoon and Wkstminsttgr Bank, and James 
Joiie^ has his with Messrs. BituwN and Smri.EY. Smith 
wishes to send atihequo to Jones, and to jirevent (lu^ chtajiic, 
if h>st, from being cuslu'd by the finder, he croms, it, that is 
writes across tlie face “ Brown & Shipley,” knowing them 
!oIh*Mi‘ JonesV bankers. Thus: 






P, 

London, "March 16, IHSl. 

T.nnflnji «u<1 


Westminster B«nk. 

pity U' .Jjinu'f* 


Jones nr order fhe sum t>f 

UnV hnudruil 


and Fifty PoundH 

X150. 0 0. 

j 

% 

ca 

John brnitb. 


Now^ the c.hetjue lieing ” cross(Hl would not b(' cashed by 
the London and WestminstiT Bank uri)es.s presented by 
Brow'll and Shipley. But if Smith, instead of inserting a 

name, merely draws the two lines and wiitos &Co.,” 

it may be paid through any banker, but not over the 
counter, 

[ The ** certified c heque ” show ri on page 57 is equivaJen t to a 
crossed cheque, as the bank has marked it “payable through 
the New York Clearing-house only/’] 
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HOW TO OPEN AN ACCOUNT. 

In order to open an account with a bank, it is nocessar/ 
to bo introduced to its officers as a proper jktsoii to deal 
with. The Manager or Chief tUerk willriajiiest you to writer 
your name in the Signature buck. Bci cardiil to do this in 
the style whic^h you proj)ose to adopt porinanoutly. and do 
not vary your signatun^ ^You will then bo given a pass 
DOOK, a CHEQUE B(H)K, and ft number of blank PAViNO-tN 
TiCKi-rrs. Of course you w'ill have }>rouglit a dejK>sit with 
you, and will proceed to make use of your l)laiiks. The [wiy* 
iug-iii tickets will read as follows ; 


London, Iti8. .. 

THE ANGLO-INDIAN BANK, 


Credit 


Hank ... 

1 

: 

1 

(4<»kl 



i 

Hilvrr iiud Copper 

1 


i 

i ■ 

i 1 

C'kc(iiU‘S(, VIZ. : 

i' 

i; 

il 

!: 


i 

|! 


I 

i 

1 

I 


I 

I 

I 

I 


Write your name and the date in the pro|M'r blanks at the 
bead. Then enter in the money ( oeumns ll)e amoitnts you 
I»ropose to dej)osit, and add them nj), Du not omit to 
emitme the cheques if yon have any 'lini bank will not 
take them ot.hcrwisf>, even if ]»ayabh' to bearer 

Having iiwlo out your tickel, jilaee it u[)on the bill^ and 
che(jues in the pass-book, and piwseut this at llu- re<M*iving 
* (‘ashler’s desk. If others are tb(^re, await your turn in line. 
The cashier, having comimred yom* tieket with llie ca.sh, 
wdl enter the total on the left hand pagi* of the pass-book. 
Your account is now fairly oiiened. The lnx»k-keeper will 
in duo coursft writ4? your name at tlie head of the ledg(‘r- 
pago where your account willbi kept. Thus there will be 
three copies of your account kept : one in th('- bank lkdoeh 
for their information, one in your cheque-book for your rwn 
puiqiOROS ; and one in the pass-book as a kind of arbiter 
between you. 

Evetry deposit you make must be entered also in your 
ehcque-lx)ok. The left hand page (when the book isopen') of 


H 


the stub or margin is intended for that purtx)se. The right 
hand page is for the description of the chetiucs drawn. Both 
sides should l>e kept footed; then the excess of the left- hand 
total over tlie right always gives the luihince in bank. We 
give an example of the way the stubs should look after the 
cheques of a page have bt‘cn detached. 


STUB OF CHEQUE-BOOK. 


IfWJ. 

Jau. Lodged 


(’oin 
.Nolos... 

Snoih 

,|OTH‘S . , 

Blown . 


rlan 6 
Not* s 


.£ 1(1 


U Ui 

0 u; 


d 0 u! 
n 10 0 
HH> jfi n 


Jan 1, lA>dj:i»‘d 
n. JU,\V i iifqlif. 


m, 


100 , 0 ; 0 


ir*i o| 


No 1. 

Jan 4. ISSit 

Amount. 

Older of 

F. i). Wilkina. 


!i ! i i 
;! eoi 01 ol 


No. !i 

Jan .M8H'{ 

Anmtinl 

Older of 

L. P. Morton. 


1 1 I No .'t 

I I ! Jan IHHIJ 

£:Wl 1h '■), 1 I ‘ Amount . 

08 M Ol 1 j i| Older of 

I 1 I 'i Alex. 'J\ Stewart iSr- 

iiJia r ii; j j 
i :i‘2i ](.i r>'i 


10 


05|18| 

I 


f ! 


— !- i 

oh' k 


The totals should be earned to the top of the nest {lagc 
[»Hge, thus: 


Forward, 

eU. 


ij 

i k’orward, 

... 


j This is preferable to subtracting each cheque, or the total 
I of eadi page, fiom the pn'viou.s halaui i', nt^ srunc do, which 
; makes ihe Imcnig of a.n erior \ory difTendt. 
j III drawing a eheque, niM'rt ;ili Ihe. particulars in Ihe stiih 
j before doing ii in Ihe body of the cheque, jt js a goixl [dan 
i to (‘nt(‘T also on the shib lh(‘ purponr tor which the cheque is 
I drawn. 

! ;\t. suital)k‘ nUervjiL. tin* bank wull ask you lo Icnivo your 

j pjiss book lo I)'* bfdaiK'iMk Th(‘ leli h.ind page bus tiecn 
i gnuluully filling u]i with your (h'posits, lint the other page, 
vbieh istoonbiin tii** .nnounts (d your elicjpii's, is blank. 
When ilie pass-book is handed in to tie balanced or writliui 
iqi, the b(K)U- keeper taki's the clieques wbicdi have been paid 
and cancelled since the hist btihuu'e, uii(\'writcs their amounts 
only on the right hand fuigc. He returns you the hiok with ! 
the liuiancc to your credit brought down, and gives you at j 
the sanio time Hie. i hcques which you have driiwn, and which j 
have Ix'cu prcsmited, paid, and cancelled, 1 

You iiiiist now balance your own account on the stub of j 
your cheque-book, end see if there is any diflcrence. If the | 
balances agwe, and your cheques are all returned, ymirb(X>k | 
1 is eorrect. But if there is a difference, you must find what 


.m 
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oausL‘Bit. First, ooiriparo your left haaid total with the total 
of l.hr left hand jwige of the pass-lx^ok. These should 
at all events* If not, cither some deposit, or some additiojj, 
nin.st he ineorreet. By eomi>aring and examining, you will 
dis<’ovcr the (MTor. Next, comi>aro the cheques with your 
sluhs, and make a note of any which are not returned. 
There imisl h<' an allownm e made for those chccjues which 
have boon drawn, but have not yet been prcseiiled for }jay- 
inent, known as the “ outs,”or outstandinj'eheques.*' Tins 
allowance should bo made cm }k) 11 i sides of lh<‘ t hcf{ue 4 HH>k 
as aguiiie for tlie next balance, when some of these cheques 
will j)rol>ably iiave come in. Sii]>])ose your actual balance 
ns shown by your stidi is 7 k Hr/., Imt on the Ixioks of 
the liank you appear to have IJLH? Ms. 2 d., because th<' re are 
IhriH' elicques oulstandinj^ amounting to ,€14 (w<. 8 d. Then 
this amoiinl of £14 (w. lid, should be added to both sides of 
joiir stub, thus: 

Baluart* bioniTht il'mn. ... 

(’ll* (luoH outsljuicllrji' : 

Mo.;. .£"• 7 3 

“ 13, 0 0 

“ J I, fi IM 1 

llalrtiK'C \>cr jmsy-book. , . 

Then, as yon recommence with the saino balance in t)ie 
clii'qmHjonk as in the pass-book, your footing will also agree 
wilh that of the pass-lx>ok on th<‘ next occasion of balunc- 
ing, 

Vou sliould examine tlie elavjuos as so<m after tlu'y are 
return'd Irom the bank as ])os^ible, that any errors may be 
promptly ve( 4 itii'd. 

lle^weful in filling out your cheques in 4 to infAke it easy, 
by leaving blanks, for dishonest jK-rsons to increase the 
amount, which is called “rai'^irig/’ Do ii(»t give your 
clior|uc.s to stranger.?, who iiuiy wisli to Ui>e them for purposes 
of fraud. 

J^ay ill as early in tlie day as possible, in order to .save the 
tirm* of the clerks. 

Treat the ofliiials of the bank with considenition and 
courtesy, and you will meet willi similar treatment. 

BANKING CONCERNS. 

According to their in(»dv of organization, thanking concerns 
classitied as Pe;v\rF, Baxk.s, In(X)rj»oratkd jfAjsKs 
(State and National,-, 'l'kust Comi’ANtfs and Savings Insti- 
tutions. 

A iUNKFu, Batskku, or Vrivatk Uankku, ono who 

\Mn) hi- nipital ni lli»" buukim' bu^•lue^^*' i>rHonu* branch 

tjf U.- I're^]ie‘atl> il in a ftrm of biinkoiH wlio < any mi ibe biiFineAH. In 
Uu- v\onl " bjinkrr " ih uppln-fl in iijniiy phrum - to mcorporutcil 
bankh III Amencii yon urt* ymi u. lumk a<"couiit ?"■ In 

Kugluiia tlie f)ue^t^on Do yon keep n Uukrr j ” Tli.- Jiiiijliphninn 
pavij “nt my banker V,'’ >\Ui-re the AiiKncan ‘.mjhUI tay at the bank 
where 1 deal ” 

Incorporated Batikfi are aHWfK’lanm IF formorl under (he lawft tif a 
country for tho purpotie of enrryinp; on DiIf hnsincHF. In they 

are called JomT BTiK k Banks Tho t'ArirAn or Stock of tlje.se bnnkH 
Is always fixed at a certain aum and divided into a cercatn nemlMir of 


Bbaree. The owner of a share has the right to mH it If he llkea. Tbui 
the list of proprietors varies from time to time. 

■Branch 3ank«-— Banks, particularly In Scotland, Ireland, and 
Australia, establish branches in various towns w'here U may be desira. 
able. The parent estabUshroent keeps acconntB with all tho bronchos, 
and,recclves reports of their Iransocfions, I’he branches draw' on the 
head bunk, and verna ; and In general the head office and the 
hlanchofi co-oiK'rate In all departments Money may be pold in at a 
branch and credited to the ciistoracT aliAnothcr bituirh or at the head 
office. This system of brunches enables towiis to possess banking facilb 
ties, which arc^o small and remote that an independent bank could hot 
he orgmiliscd. - ^ 

In Kngland, banks arc now' formed with Ibnited liability on the part 
of shiireboldeis, but In Scotland a shareholder is liable to the full extent 
of his property for the debts of the bunk. 

In the Ignited Rtutes, iiicoriiorated bunks are either State or Na. 
TioNAL banks The State banka uic chartered by the several Slalcs. 
TIu'.v formerly i.ssmid circiilalion, but arc now prevented from doing so 
by a prohibitive Uix of ten per cent. The Nutlonal Banks aie churlered 
by the UinU-d Stutes govenmieiit. They issne, bank notcB, guaranteed 
by the govern merit, which Kohls securities belonging to the banks, of 
more than sufficient amount. Thus theie is a uniform “national cur-, 
rency," whlib is believed by Imiiartiul obaerv'era to be one of the bcftt 
ttinns of paper money in the w'orld. 

davings Institutions or Savings Banks diiTer*W'idcly fiom 
I C'otninen. ml Hankfi. A Saxings Bunk is properly a bank of Investment 
only Its’ function is t<' receixe small sums, keep them in safety, invest 
wo much UH is punlent, and be ready to repay them on proper notice, 
with a just share of the proliLa. Snmll BumH, which could not be in* 
xesled Hi-panUely, thus become u mighty foiee when nggiegftled. The 
Kiigllah Savings Banks are of two classes, the “Tiusicc Savings Ikniks’ 
und the “Fost-office Savings Baiik.s.” The latter are cariied on by the 
govemment directly through the post-offlee. In both, the inveslnienls 
lire In the liuiuD of the government. Vsually, the umuuut wbleb ore 
pefHon may deposit in a savings bank Is limited by law'. 

'J'he “ Cheque Bank ” i.'-' an institution in London which carries on ^ 
its business in a feomewliat ]»eiullar manner. Its method is to receive 
deiioslts and to is.Hue its blank chi*queH to tlu* depositor, each guarnnb ed 
a« good //p /o u certain amount, wliicii nmoiinl.H are held by the bunks 
I’hus, a piTson m.’iy depi sit i;;100and receive, a book of b cln’tjues, each 
maiked “good for£30oi imiJer,'* or i^jncherpics for^Seach, or50chei|iu*s 
of i‘3 eui h. Huppose the latt<*r case The limit, £3, is perforated in 
1 ‘ach • lieque, and the liaiik guarantees the pajment of £2 or under, ac- 
e<»idji)g an i*u( h is filled out If yon fill one up for £1 lIV?., algn it and- 
pay It awav, then nt your next sellJeTneiit the bank will allow you 5 a’. 
foi the remainder M’hese “ Cheipie bunk chcqucfl “ are readily received 
VI here the cheque of a private jierson would be refusinl, Iw'Cause It i» 
known Ihid the money must huve b<'cn dei>opitcd. Thus they take the 
phiee of u d» pO‘-!t -receipt, and aWo of a “certified cheque. “ They are 

- equivalent to saying ■ “Tine rcrtlfles that has depoFlIed Iq 

(IiIh hank p. unds, f?te whult or (xuy jxirt of wkkk w payable to hit 

order on the rohn n i.f iliiy certlflcato.” * 


HISTORICAL, STATISTICAL AND OENEBAL. 

The Bank of Venice wan founded in 1171. 

The Hank of Ainalordam was founded in 1fi09. 

The Bunk of Ilamhurg was founded In 1610. 

The Bank of Kngland in 1603. 

The first Bank of the United Stales In 1791. 

The Bank of Franct- tn lSf>.3. 

The Naiionul Banking System of the United States in 186fi. 

The London Ulearing*houBO in 1T75. 

The New York Clearing- house In lfi53. 

Number of incorjiorated Banka in the United States, over 3,000. 
Number of Clearing-houses In the world 82, of which S6 are in the 
United States, 

Total clearings In one year in the world, twenty thousand millions of 
pounds, of which more than one half waa in the New York Gleariug' 
house. 


7 11 I 

14 r, 3 
1.1 y 


Cheque's outstanding 
n« opposite £14 0 ; 


TIJK CLiiAUJN(M10USE. 


Oreatoflt amonnt cl(^ared in one day (at iho Ixjodou Clearing hon»et. 

iao, 000,000. 

TiUi Anst bfinkcialu Etiplaod werj j^oldsniitii-. 

Ta<3 Awt Iwnkora in Il-aiy were inlmoy-elianj^erK. who liad l)eiK‘lu- ^ in 
the iuarb;et'])lacc. //a///, is derived from th<; Italmn word fyat/t'o, a 
btiocii. 

THE CLEA^NG-HOUSE, 

This 18 an asaociatloii of*i)aiiks in nnr* town, j^hich Jiold 
ri'guliir mccling^ f(ir the purpose; of oxclnm^in/:^ tiic cheques 
hdd by oacii bank, and |Hiyablo by Ihe* others. 

If cheques. woiH} paid over the counter” in rnonoy only, 
no such aiTan^feraent would be needed. But this kjnd of 
banking rt\sults in comparatively jitth* saving of Ial>or, and 
is un.'>uit(*-d to largo transactions. ' The busine.ss jnan in 
a city who receives a cheque seldom tliiiiLs of sending 
it to the bank on which it is drawn r ~ g., lu 

in order Uy receive the money. But he 1 {jn 

pays it into his own bank as cash. 

Oonscipiently, every bank has, at the , 
dost' of the day, many dieqiK'sou other 
banks. Instisid of sending to these ! ' ' f 

baiUks separately, the bank assorts the ■'|h| 

cheques, and places them in envelopes 
marked with the nam*JS of tha banks, 1 i 

and with the total amount. A list of i* 'P'ii 

the total contents of the envelop(‘s is [|! 

made vi'- -d clerk and a messenger take j 

all the envelopes and the hsi to the 
•clearing-house. . 

Kacli clerk, after nqiorting t lie amount . li 

brought, takes ids seat at a desk: tll<^ 

* messengers stand outside of the disks. ,Y*‘“ ; 

Kaeh messenger pasws In succession to f ' /'I! 

the clerk of each other bank, and gnes ' /(/; W/, 

him the proper envelope, getting his ri'- 

c<‘ipt on the list, The clerks enter * t 

the same amounts on another list. 


same. Thus, If W'j arnuif^^ the above amonnls* accord ins; to banks 
draw^i on, wo have Ibo followniff lihts of chcqnoh to he laki ti out: 


Against A 

A^Taill^^ B. 

A^.-aiusT 

A‘;»in‘>i| T) 

t £2W) 

From A. 

£5<10 

j'VoniA jc;mhi 

Fumi A, £7tK) 

175 

“ C. 

a*r> 

“ B GoO 

“ B, 9r>0 

270 

“ lb 

•979 

“ JF 1,512 

“ i\ 675 

ll.tKU 


£2:m 

1 : 2,402 

£2,325 







TOTAT.S. 

AgaliJt^t A. £1,004 

“ B. 

“ c. ii,m 

“ D. a.^Bxv; 


Ah the name .£8,125 is obtained in both CttHCH, the “proof fs 

niMile ’ Then tome*! tljc <|ijcstttth of setllcment. For IlhM pnrjHiso a 
balance ,sluei i" miulo up Uiuh : 






















Tlius, let us BUppose then; are four bankH, 

-whli'U we will call A, U, O, and 11. The 
followliqf ari! ibc lista of cnvelo|x*s wiiieb they briuL: v'Jtb them : 


THE NEW YOtttv CLEARI>’0-lioU.SE. 


A. 


B. 


’ r 

I). 

X.51X) 

on A, 

X2:X) 

on A, 

£175 i>.M V, 

^279 

300 

on t\ 

(>.50 

on B, 

825 < n B 

97'9 

TtX» 

on ]>, 

950 

on i), 

07.5 oil ( 

1.512 

1,000 


J .sw 


1,975 

o.soo 


The cleaHng houpe thcrc'fore receives in all : 

Prom A. £1,500 

From B, i ,850 

From 0, 1 ,975 

From D^ 9,800 


Now, the same envelopes will he carried away whicli have been brought 
in. Therofoni, when the envelopes b.ave been re-distrtboted Potbal ofirh 
l>gnk \\»» the cheques Aj;aiiist. Uhclf instend of those af.'inn‘-“t othi-rs, 
though each bank has a different amount, the a^^reyatc will la' the 


f I»r“' rr j)i I'r ''r. 

I BrtLin<f Ujii-niee Name oi Bank. ’’I'olal BftlujW'e 

' £ ' 1 CJ oti4 A. r 1,500 £496 

I 4:, 4 I “:ioi H. kM:V> 

i 517 i 2.49 » r. 1 — 

j 2;i2:i D, 2,H00 I 47.^ 

I .firi I ij ;E«) 7l 

Ttien B and < pay tnlo the i IcnTin;'- Inai^'i- by a teilain lomr the bul- 
uiices tiism, w'hkl) settles tiirir account. 

" B pays £454 

C. “ 517 


The £071 T<rid\«-(i from thes^e “debtor banks’' ia juat eufflclent to 
pay the “ creditor balJk^,'’ vi«.; 

A roceWCH £406 
D. 475 


In this manner, exchanges of many millions of pounds 
arc daily clTecl^d at our large clearing-houses l.>y the transfer 
of a few t housands. 
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BANKr^^a. 


BANKING IN AUSTRALIA. 


There throughoul, Australasia fifty-six principals 
Banking CorfK^mtioiis having their iu‘arlH{aar1.ers (with the 
exception of five, whielr are Briliih C(»r]>orations) at the 
<-a[>ilal8 of the respective (jolonies, and Imiiieheb or agencies 
at every town or c<‘nter of Hctth*m(‘iit. 

Aec.onling to a Into return the total assets of ihese banks 
ainoiinted to £111,654,070, of whicdi £11,JM0,4^l0 was in 
('oin and bullion , and £2,064,74(1 in landed property. The 
total liabilities ainoimteil to £82,100, 100, of which £5,541,- 
170 represented bank-notes in C’irenlation„ and £74,002,420 
ileposits, about, twri-thirds of wliadi amount Inire interest. 

In (jonneolion with the Post Ofihte, or under oilier Gov- 
ernment. auspices, tliero are Savings Banks in nearly every 
fow'n in Australasia, where sums af inoiKiy from one shil- 
ling upwards can he safely deposited and easily withdrawn 
at .short Jiotic'c, interesi at about four }>er i;ent. being al- 
lowed- In Ahjstralasia W(! find 1105,828 depositors, with 
£10,304,145, or an av(*rng(' of £28 3s. to caeh d»*posit.or. 
As a ^riH'jf <‘f Die prosj^iority of the colonists, it is shown 
that dcfKjsits iiicTcasc at the rate of £1,000,000 sterling pin* 
annum, or 30s. head. * 

Thi' s'iaruicy'd (jold (om Is raude of n ini-tdl conHls'tinc' of ‘.53 part.s of 
pnn {/tAd, and 3 parts of copptr. The pound iderlitn' i*' rcprcM-nted t»y u 
j^oUl coin riillj'd n Hi^preUjn^ and fuan a [Mtiind troy of Nlaiidurd ^olrlnx: 
colhcd 4ft >10 Hoverejjjn.s, wo that tli(> wt'ij'td of each h e\i«’tlvr> dwt^, 
ft 171 (i‘23 ijrw , or nearly J2:un'l ; and the Ahnf price ol hluuditrU i^oid 

£3 !■;«. lO^^id, per ounce. 

The atamiarif fiiivcr'Ofhf coufi'^th of 37 parts of pure silver and ft i>arLw 
of and a potuul troy of tnih inct.il furnishoM Wt shJIliii;j:s, wo that 

fUt! wi'it'hi oit a KhllliiiK jw 3 dwi''. 1ft .1 I Itli , uiid rhc) pn< e of 
atundard wlUl^'r in ,^w, Od. per ounce. Tin- wilvu’ coma, ire is not a hgal 
tender for more tlmii ‘inw., Mie ;'ol(l coimiLCv uhove ineul.ioued heiiu^ the 
only (fni^rut wlaiuiard of value. ^ 

In the coi>per eoiiia/^e, 2t peuci* arc made fiom an avoirdiipoiM pound 
, of copper, wo that a penny whould wol^h ilr« nvoiidupohs, oi 201*2-3 
j;rs. troy ; tuil thiw Ja not a lepil toiiiU'r for iuort> than 12il. 

AV^,“ 'riiiw copyKjr cohiay^e is now su[)er,seded hy a metal (.oiniw^t of 
Jewi-: Irjilririsic value. 

^ A Fai thing is written or marked yid. 

2 Farthings are 1 Urtlfitenuy i^d 

4 FarthingM 1 iNuiny pf • 

12 Pein'C J Shilling 1; 

2hShi‘hngw — J J*ounu i.'f • 

A F^u'fh'fhfj Is the lowest denomination in UhC, but it is ciistomarv to 
di nv»tc I»v Uonn of a penny, an in.,lhr t.a>»lc. 

Moie'y us e.'tprc' by mean^ of tld ur d'-iKnuirmlUms is commonly 
‘\j ill order to di&l:rignish it from Ac., which 

IS Tucrelj nov ‘t't\ 

'Phoiigh ail \ ‘Uiiuereiul trau^aetiouR are eonductrd l*y nu’anw of the 
monev cmiiiif iMled i'l the. pi. ‘ceding table, there are other coins oi 
dcuoimij.it Sons tre()iiefttu niei with, and ‘•ome of them nion* particularly 
in s»lil d.^euinentw of wblch the f^dhe.Gru' an tin* most important, and 
Ouui \uhice Hi v\tTrf>nl monev are heir .an^iexed * 


A Threi'penny is, . 

A tfroat or FowrpcnMv , 

A reeb-r 

A Florin .... 

\ liulf'('r<w\u 

A Ciown . . 

A 'Hev^eTi..ShjlJing Piece 
A Half S(tverejgn , 

,\ nair thiinea 


h h ’ A t .ebiea. 

0 4 . A N ie .. 

(> 0 ft I An Angel. 

0 2 o ; A M arli . ... 

0 2 ft ' A ' urnlu.s . . 

0 ft 0 A flacobus 
(17 (I ' A Moldore, /. ... 
Ob) 0 A Slv imO’TbU'ly 
0 10 G ; 


BRANCHES OF TfiE ROYAL MINT. 

The Hydney Branch of the Royal Mint was 0|KU)ed for the receipt atid 
coinage of gold on May 14lh, 1855. Itisnnder the immodiatu contnrl of 
the liordh (’ffinmisslonerf! of Her Majesty's 'Freasiiry, and in accordance 
with tlie provit-ioHs of the Sydney 4|int Act of 1865, 28 Vic., Ko, 2, 1*^ 
Miipportiul by (j|u«eial appropriation o^a sun^not oxcroding £J5,(X)0 a 
y^<‘ar fiut of OoufcioiJdaied Revenue Fund of the colony. The* coins 
htriuk Hie Hoverelgnw and hnlf-Hoverolgns. They tl^e a legal tender 
wirliiii file Uiub'd Kingdom, and are. identical in every respect with 
those irsin d from tlx* Royal Mint in Luiirlon, with Iho exception of ii 
tumuli s, which is added as a distinguishing mark. Hew silver upd 
brony.e c<»(ns from tie- London Mint are supplied to the Sydney branch 
for di'^inlmtioii Iti the (<dony, tlio chargCH for tynnslt being defrayed 
t)j the Inipenid Go^e^nment. ; and worn silver com is received and 
excliang''d foi cjmh of the Munie nominal value. 

Smee lln‘ guld discoveries .Xustralia has coined over ilGO.OlXl, 000 Btor- 
liiigin gold, the Sydney Mint ptortueing at prcMeut about one and a half 
million'', and the \'i(-t(n'ian Mint iioarJy £1,002, OtX) per annum. 

The blanch of fin* Ftoval Atfnl id Mellionrne opened on 12th dune' 
187'2, and it has since tliat period, and to Blst December, 1884, IsBiied 
gold eoin of the vulin* of .tJ2ft,.T1tt, 100 It, has also, up to 18K8, with- 
drawn from cireulatjon worn .silvei coin of the noinlniil value of nraily 
£180,000, uiul iH.siudnew Hilverand bronze coin of the nominal value 
of £'kM,{iSS. 

(lold is Issued from the Mint as coin or as hulUou. The former, with 
ijm exeeption of Rift, (KM half sovereigns in 1878, 80, (KH) in IH'JT. 42,000 In 
1881, and t0ft,O(K» in 1882, has consisted cnilrl'ly of Hovcrelgiia, I’he fol 
lowing IS a .statenient vif the gold issued In each year, whether in the 
shape of tom or bullion : 

^olcl Issued at the Melbourne Mint from 1878 td 1^84, 


Sovereigns, llalf-sov’ns. 


Number. 

74m.(X)0 

Tftg.fMM 
l,8b],(KK) 
1,8KS.(KX1 
‘2.121,000 
J/lHLOtX^ 
3 , 171,000 
2, 740, (MO 
a , tt ‘ i 2 , 8 ( K > 
‘2,.d.S(Kl 
2,4fi<»,iKH> 
0,0. M (KXt 
2 >*^<>,000 



£ 

3, (.10 
11,03.5 
10,417 
13,^57 
14.145 
18,001 
14,640 
6,830 
7,210 
448, R17 
789, (>87 
1,112,178 
835,^1 20 


Total ..l2r«,tu,!J<IO 


Total 
Value of 
('oin and 
Ruliiou. 


£ 

75t,(JJl 

1, .883, 41 7 
1,1KH,8.57 
2,138,145 
1.54(),(XM 
2,185,6.10 
2,74(i,83<» 
3.060,019 
2.?F1,5({7 
8,308,687 
3,162,478 
3,801,?28^ 

I 29,6iO,518 


Gtold Reopived at the Melbourne Mint from 1872 to 1S84. 


Counlry in wldeUthn 
Child was raised, 


Victoria 

New South Walea.. 

Ni w Xiealand 

Queensland 

.South AuHtralia 

Taamauia 

Natal 

Unknown 


Gold Itf't'.oived. 


Prior to 1884 During 18H1. 


4,964,476 

6,246 

1,044,554 

2.173 

12,3,916 

260,267 

1,781 

87,847 

6,441,310 


o«. 

5,?27,961 
6,555 
1,180,018 , 
3,100 
131,768 
303,089 
1,731 
43,458 
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« Produce of Gold in Australasian Colonies. 



« 


Gold PnonrrcEo. 



Colony. 

IMor to 187H. 

During 1K7H. 

Total. 

- 

Frttlm’t’d 

qimntity. 

Vtibie. 

Kwtiin’il 

qijam'y. 

Value 

EKtiqi'd 

ijiianry. 

Value 


07 .rt. 


OEM. 

,€ 

OZH, 


Vicl^rift . . , 

47,S88,JI77 


775,272 

3,ioLrwft m.o-vi.rr# 

103,35W,rj!M5 

N. S WalCh 

rt,«i)8.atw 

aajiw.itn 

11 7, UTS 

433, IM! H,S11,3W 


t^liei'DKrd. . 

S. Aua " 


U,C7r»,41tt 


l,0f)3.^UO 


10,72’: ,}*oti 

■hiA’ifi 

l«L7(iT 

10,747 

43.050 

,io:t 

337, *17 

To, AliP. 

58,(V40.G0t 

i>;n.l86,8R»> 

1,187..W!1 

1,0 19, *13 


Tasmania, , 

4.^751 


■2ri,j>49 

10(1,000 

71,000 

riKOUOO 

N. /.eol’d 

- - 1 

»3, 7(55, 191 

310,^181! 

Lii-io.oro 

8 ‘.159,483 

3r,,(K)f.,273 

To. Aufi, . j 

d7,385,!il« 

iJ<>5,l.Ti,«79 

1 ,5’Ja,JW4 

1 

.5,050,491 

r.H,858,(i;*2 

3^1,092,170 


'PRECIOUS METALS— PRODUCTION SINCE 

. ‘ 1870 


1 

Gold. 

1 

Silver. j Total. 

ITinted 1 

Austmlia. 

Spanish America., 
iiussia,* eti.*. ....... 

£ 78 , 800,000 
6 », 4 («),(HI 0 
!>. 000,000 
1 • 48 , 000 , (XK) 

i 

£ 07 ,« 00 , 0(»0 £M( 5 . 4 (K>,(KM) 

! — j fil),' 1 (M »,(«)0 

■ 77 , 000 , 000 ! 82 ,(X> 0,000 

1 ir..(XK),OOOj (!;{,(M» 0 , 0 <M) 

Tofttl. 

£ 201 , 200 , 000 'ei 50 . 000 .orK)' £ 300 , 800,000 

1 1 1 


COIN MINTED SINCE 1870. 




Grnai Britain 

Australia 

(jrtTniany 

Austria 

Prance 

Kussia 



Holland . 

Italy, JaiMiii, etc... 

Uniled States 

Mexico, Peru, etc. . 
India 

Total 

rnxluct’n of Minca 


Silvty. 


ToUI. 


£ 0 , 500 , 000 ! £ 47 , 100,000 
— ! 27 , 100 ,m )0 


Gold. 


£ 40 , 000.000 

5!7,4()f),(l(K)| 

a.ooo.oooi 

33 ,ir) 0 .(MK»| 

25 . 000 . 000 
Ifl, 600,000 

12 .000. 000 

4 800 . 000 ; 

80 . 4 (M),OOOi 

2 , 100 , 000 ; 

100.000; 


21 , 100.000 

15.000. 000: 

10.000. 000 
10.(K)0.(K)0; 

0,500,000', 
200, (KtO' 

18.050.000, 
:{1.420,000i 
2;i.50o.ooo 

05. 000. 000 


10 S.;tOO,lHK) 
20,000,000 
51.150,000* 
!f.5.OtK),000 
20 . 000,000 
12,0(10,000 
2:(,810,0tH) ' 
111 .S 20 .(Xl 0 j 
?.5.000(XM) I 
H 8 . 1 (X ).000 j 


£ 83 . 8 , 310 , OOOj £ 10 , 8 , 470 , 000 ^ £ 520 , 780,000 
£ 201 , 200 , 00 l);£l 50 .c 00 , 00 o'.c:!fi 0 , 80(),000 


CURRENT OF SPECIE SINCE i860 IN MIL- 
LIONS STERLING. 


Decade of 1 80 * J “ 7 (t, Decade o f 1 87 1 - 80 . 


Import.s. 


Unit(Od Kingdom . . 203 

lTay,od St-ates 84 

East Indies 254 

Australia ® 

South America, ... 12 

Europcati ContinT. 881 


osa 


Exjk>Hs. ImjiortK. KxjKU’ts, 

311 288. 

142 04 111 

2,5 140 45 . 

96 3 70 

70 H 52 

405 307 “ 339 

905 905 


FOREIGN COINS AND THEIR EQUIVALENTS. 


MONEY. 

lAlC'AJ.ITY. 

BTEUMMU. 

1 mn- 

LAU^. 

FJlANca. 

MARKS. 

('nnvn. /SV/ Krone. 

(.'annda 

£. X 

4 

U. 

i 1-3 

1.0000 

5.1813 

4.1450 

/St UiDan. 







4 

3 13 

i .(MfV) 

5.8885 

4 .3H )H 


Lilu-riii 

4 

1 1-a 

l.OOCK) 

5. 1818 

1.14.">0 

“ A<t pe“o . . 

Mexico 

.... 





South America. 







Ibnted Staler . . 

4 

1 1-3 

l.OOOfi 

5.181,3 

4.14rjO 


l trei‘re 


9 L2 

0,1930 

i.txxio 

0.8000 

Kh(MhIo 

Florin /Vf/f^ulhier 

Spain 

NetherlandH. . . 

*5 

1 

0.5tl49 

2.0100 

2.01128 

* jriildeii. 

(ierrnnny 

.... 





Fnme •. . . 

Kelt;inm 


9 )-3 

0.193d 

l.(K>00 

0.M(I(K1 


Kiunee 


9 1-3 

o.liino 

1.0000 

O.WKXJ 


Switwilaud ... 


9 1-2 

0.1930 

l.fKlOtT 

0.80(XI 

Ger4) 

'I'l }polL 

N(‘tlienands , . 


5 1-G 

0.1040 

U..5419 

0.18.35 

Ginldi i or lloi in 

1 

8 1-4 

0.4b«4 

2.1161 

l.OittJO 

(tiilden “ 



1 

n a-4 

0.4H0a 

2.488fi 

1.91K)9 

i. 

Germunj' 

1 

A 2-5 

0.4JJ7 

a.ijwa 

l.rotin 

Krone. Veri'ine.. 

1 7 

i J-5 

b.tM*02 

;i4.48(Vi 

27.6917 

“ 

M’rvx ‘v ASw'd'n 

J 

1 1 a 

0.3tiS0 


1.1109 

Kvvan. 

.\nnam 

it 

9 

O.tWIDK 

8.4705 

2, 7764 

Lei or pi.i^'lre . .. 

Ivoniininm 


9 12 

0.1930 

LOOtiO 

0.8tXH) 

JillU 

halv 


9 1-3 

0.1930 

l.*J(H10 

0.8000 

MuiK 

Gi'rmunv 


11 7 s 

0,3401 

1 2r*(H* 

^l.OtKlO 

Mark bum 0 . .... 

MumliutL' .. 

1 

t; 

f 1.3042 

1.8!l«3 

• 1.51.38 

Milrei- 

Pnizil 

2 

2 4-5 

0.5-150 


2.2615 


Portiipii , . .. 

4 

.5 1-2 

1.0S47 

5.0202 

4.4%2 

Moon puL'o. Ill . 

INnnin.lu ri v ... 

(5 

7 

1,W15 

8.31d'9 

6 (V1K8 

jMohur (it) rupee'.(. 

Imlin 

1*9 

3 1-3 

7.1050 

30.81;15 

39,47)08 

Put ill on 

1 ruuuiix 

S 11 

O.lMtlH 

4.0213 

8.9370 

Peseta 

Spain 


9 12 

1 1.1030 

1 .(»000 

O.WHX) 

P« MO 01 (lollui . . . 

Arif’llne L'onted 

4 

1 1-8 

l.tNKH) 

5.1818 

1 4.11.50 

“ ‘‘ “ 

Bolivia . ... 

n 11 « 

o.9i>r.o 

5.(KXK1 

1 4.(XllHI 

i. .1 i. 

t'entrul Ameiiea 

li 

11 .15 

o.{«;54 

r .(XlOO 

; 4.00(41 

.. a 

'fdiili 

li 

n 85 

(».9t;ri0 

ri.lXHM) 

' l.tXXKt 

t( 4i li 

;l'ol(jinl)i'i .... 

a 11 ,T.5 

O.OOWI 


: 4.(N»t) 

ti 0 0 

I’.cnuiloi., 

:i 

11 3 5 

tl.itlw) 

; r>,(Ktt»o 

1 4.i;(kh) 

Iv I. 

IMt \no . . . . 

4 

4 LH 

’ 1 .( w 

1 .5.4751 

4.3H01 

“ “ 

'Parujccuay .... 

4 

1 1 3 

l.OOtHJ 

i r.jsia 

4.14.50 

“ “ ** 

i\ eiiezuelii , . 

'8 

2 J 3 

0.7880 

1 4 0901 

3.5M81 

Pnihtre 

iKuspl 


2 1-3 

0.019,5 

().2r)()r> 

0,21152 


Moeha 

3 

5 

0.8337 

4.8197 

8.4558 

“ 01 lei 

Koumania, . 


912 

0.1930 

l.tXHK) 

O.HOOt) 


■ Si’i \ )u 


4 

0.0794 

0.41J4 

0.321(1 

44 

ri UlkeV 


2 14 

0.0132 

0.33;48 

0.J7W1 

“ 

'ruiiiH' 


6 1 a 

0.1380 

1 0 MitW 

0.5830 

pound Hb ilimr, . , . 

(hvil 1>| ilaii) , . 

20 


t.WiOti 

|25 315H 

120 1736 

Unr’^d.iler 

lUiKsdujilei . 

llenmnrk 

0 

3 

0..5*(;3 

0.tr3l3 

W.HlXMr - 

t 2 31-45 

'ISiMherlundt- 

4 

2 1-3 

! .5.2912 

; 4.3.^a^ 

Uik'iduler 

, Notu tu 

4 

ti 

J .U‘I39 

1 5 t)fi27 

5.(X)2(i 

“ Hilfxei . 

Smuleii . ... 

4 

(5 1 fl 

Lioj.a 

' r.7I14 

: 1..5691 

“ ivk.sin'nt 

; 

1 

1 1 3 

,» 375b 

1 1.4379 1 

1.14*23 

Liihle or loiible... 

IxUMfsia 

a 

3 1 

((,7779 

1 * (I3(K> I 

3.36*5 

ltup<e 

jJmliu ... 

1 

10 3 4 

jo. 1022 1 

1 3 31MH 1 

1.9160. 

SllllllllL' 

Great Jli iiuin, . . 

1 


I (».3i:i3 j 

1 i.2»'itH; 1 

1 .0085 

Sol . . 

iPerii 

a 

11 3-5 

; 0 90.50 : 

5.tK)00 

4.tHJ(X) 

Sj)e< K (luli'f . . . 

iDrom.'Uk , . 

4 

t; 

I,(»920 ! 

5.0011 

4.. 5289 

p.i/jod.t 

Ufadrij. ; 

< 

10 1-.5 

1 1.9103 . 

9 M974 

7.9179 

'I'uel 

('bill!! ( 

r; 

S 

l.bltK) ! 

h,8419 

6.6736 

Tull in 01 dollar . 

laojii... . j 

1 

1 1-2 

l.tKW.l j 

5.2015 

4.1012 

Thaler. Veoiu'., . 


0 

n 1-2 

0.720* 

a 7500 

3.0000 

01(Iji\. 

lhi'ini‘11 . 

a 

a 

0.7‘912 

4.0995 

.*.0796 

‘‘ VeTeiii.>i. 

'< h-rmiim 

y 

11 1 3 

0.72t>l ' 

8.7:)()0 

8.0000 

'J’illf' 

Il’iirkehtuu 

11 

1 1-2 

2,7155 1 14. 0700 

11.2560 

’’romaim. ... . 

iPeisia 

9 

22-3 

2.2*87 

11.0254 

9.8008 

Yell 

J.Lipan 

4 

3 13 

1 0400 



4.8108 


Ill tho abo\r Uiblo only the mort* impt>rtttnt 'nionetary ptamlardis 
arr- Kiven, Hk minor subdivmionw with few exceptiona, omitted. 

For curii unll four vainer? are Uh vabm in EmiUbb HtrrlinK. 

Seiond, ps value in American cumiucy u>r the United ; which, 

cxprcBscd 111 repv<ii(entH ila value in dollarn of Uiutada and 

Liberia, jK'soHof FftrR;?iiay, and pet'OH fnortc of the Argentine ( on fcdeiti* 
tioij. Third, valno in French francf*, to which are equivalent the 
francs of nei},^ium and Switzerland, peseiatj of Spain, lire of Italy, 
drill liiiivH of Greece, nnd piaatren or lei of Rouniunia. liy dividint; any 
v.nhm in fftncB by five, ibo correBpondlnR^x^nlue may be otitainea in 
pooa of iPilMa, Centrid America, Chill, Colombia, aud KeN^dor, and in 
tfola of Peru. Fourth, its value in (German marka. 
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UANKXKt! 


JOINT-STOCK BANKS. 


N.\MK or HANK. 

L. a»'o wiib Mmit.nl J.Hibility." 


Abordocii Tii. & CJy. Bk. Co 

Agni Bank L 

Alliance Bank, B tlWW) 

Ant^lol^^^yptian Bk. B 

Anp'lo-i.'uli I'orniati, L. 

Australinii -loinl-Sloi k Bank 

Bunk of AiistiMlasia 

Bunk of Brilish (’oltuubia •. 

Bank of British NoHij ..VnuTu^u , 

Bank of hWp* 

Bank of Ireland 

Bank <d Xrvv Sontli 

Bank of Scolhind 

Ikink of \'j('loria (Australia) 

Bank of Stailli Ansi ml la. 

Tkink^of New /('tilaiid 

Bank of Mont roid 

Bank of < 'onslanl irioplc 

Belfast Baiikinjr I'omimny 

Binnin/jhain A: Dudley B. Co , 1j 

lirilish Linen C-’o. Ikiuk 

Liifatal A (bounties Bank, It 

(Vntnil Bank of Loin Ion. L 

Lha.rten‘d Bank of India, Ac .... 
Chartered Men*. Bank of f/nlia.. . . 

(*ily Ihutk, Ij 

(Uydesdale BankiiiL,^ Co 

Oolonitil Bank (Chartensl) * 

Coniinereial Bank t>f AltxandiiL . . j 
( ‘oinmereial Bank of Seolhjiid. . . J 

CohNolhltdod Bank, li ! 

Kng. Bank of Uii> ihi.duneiro, 1.^ . 
Kn^. Seot A Aust. Chart. Ibiidf... 

Hibi'i’niun rIoiut-Slock Bank ' 

^Ilong Kon*:^ and Shan^^hai 

Iinpcria) Bank, L 

Imperial Otloniaii Ikink 

Lloyd’s Banking Cu., L 

Jjondon A Itiver Plate Ik, Ij . . . . 
Ijoiidon A StMith Western Ikuik, L. 
London A Westminster Bank, 1 j, 

Londoij A County Bank, Jj 

Lopfion Joinl'Stoek Ikink 

London Chart. Bank of Australia . 
London A Sa.n P^ianeiseo Bank, L 
London A u 'la! Bank, L . 
Maiieljstr. A Cpl Dist.. B. Co., L. 
Manetiesler A tsair<jr«l Bank. L. . . . 
Merchant lib (k> of London, ii... 

Munster Lank. Jj 

Nationai Bunk of Ans< mhiHia 

National Hank ♦. . . . 

Narjonal Bank of New Zealand, L i 
National BtJflk of India, L . . . .! 

Nalionud Bank of Seotmnd 

National P>\)v. B. of Ln^daini, L 
North of Seotlaiul iiauLin^^ C(» . | 

Northern Banking: Co i 

Now Ijondon &i Braziliun. L 

Drient-al Bank C(a*|H)nitton | 

Parcs' Jieit4^‘st,ershiro B. v 'o.^ , j 

Prcmueial P .uk of Ireland ... I 


CAPIT.Vt, 

Ai ’iie>iu/ia>. 


7::i(h(K)0 
l,0(Kt,u<)0 
000, 0(H) 

1. fiOO.(M)0 
(100,000 

J, 00(1.000 
1.200,0(10 
r)0().(H)i» 
1,000,0(10 
1 , 000,000 
;k0« 10,000 
LOO: >.000 
4 oOO.OCO 
LOOO.OOO 
HOO.tHH) 
l.OfiO.OOO 
2,40.1,75:] 
1.000.000 
1.000,000 
4,<H)0,000 

1.500.000 

1 .750.000 
1. (>00,000 

H(’(),000 

1.500.000 
4, COO, 000 
t,000,(H)0 
2,000,000 

IstO.OOD 
:M>0O.h(H> 
2 , 000,000 
! 1,000 000 
1,000,00(1 

2.000 (H)() 
1,000,000 
:LOOo,ooo 

10 , 000,000 
i ;4,002,5(>0 
1,5O0.0!H) 

1.000. 00t; 

1 LOOOdHUI 

t5,000,00l> 

4.000. 000 

1.000. 000 
1.000,000 
1 , 000,000 
r>,4t]0,0(K) 
5, 0(H), 000 
2,000,000 

1.500.000 

1.000. 0(H) 

7.500.000 

2.000. 000 

2, (H >0,000 

5.000. 000 
12,007,500 

2.000. 000 
1,000.000 

1.000, (KK) 
L5IH>.(HK) 
i,0iK».(MH) 

2.000, (H.M) 


75 A 00 
20 
100 
20 
25 
25 

100, 10 


rAia-re 

t’AlMT'Al,. ' 


252.000 

1,000,000 

800.000 
1,600.000 

800,000 
500, (KM) 
1,200, (H)0 
846, IKK) 
1,000,000 

250.000 

;',ooo,ooo 

I.tHKl.OOO 

1.250.000 
5(M),000 
800,001) 

1,00().0(M) 

2.465,580 

600.000 

250.000 

845.000 

1.000, (KM) 
:{50,(H>0 
KKhfKM) 

800.000 

750.000 

800.000 

1.000. 000 
600, (K)0 

• 240,000 

1.000. 0(M) 
800,000 

• 500, (R>() 

720.0rK) 

500.000 

1.000. 000 

615.000 
5,0(H).(M)() 

4!Kl,00(> 

600.000 
20(».(M>0 

2.000 000 
1.711 815 
!,20 ' (M)() 
LOlMl.HiOO 

120,000 

250.000 
OOnilOO 
75l,(HJO 

875.000 
525, (HK) 

800.000 
1,500,001) 

850.000 
465,250 

1,000,000 

2,086,250 

400.000 
800,000 
4500, (HK) 

1,500,000 

250,000 

540dK)0 


f^ltAUK. 


.0 

7 

10 

10 

20 

10 

H 

40 

20 A 10 
50 



126,000 

150.000 
200.0(K) 

160.000 

48.000 
180,000 
295,710 

88.000 

151,206 

85,000 
1 ,082,000 
500, (KH) 
781,122 

115.000 
250, ( (K) 
5iV>,000 

1,088,712 

105,181 

217,68Ji 

203.750 

550.000 

220.000 

40,(KK) 

200,000 
65,248 
805, 0(M) 
500,000 
JOo.OOO 

25.000 
4:]5,l)(H) 
175.0(K) 

150.000 
1154HK) 

215.000 

880.000 

110,000 

8,611,002 
800,000 
150, (K)0 

20.000 

1.0(]8,190 

872,157 

575,8e88 

80,000 

78,0<K) 

150.000 
719,128 

280.000 

100,000 

275.000 
207,500 

208.000 

10,000 

85.000 

515.000 
1 ,277,732 

218.000 
lOOdHK) 
165,000 

18.000 
155,860 
109;264 


DivirnsNi) 
FOH I.AST* 
<'OMPLItTIi 
TRJkrt, 

J’er ct*ni. 

. 13i 



JOINT-STOCK BANKS.-Coptinued. 


NAME OF JJANK. 

L. arc with Limited Liability. 


Queensland National IJfljik, L 1872 

Royal Bank of Ireland, L LS4tJ 

Royal Hank of ScoLlatid 1727 

►Standard Bk. BnL S, Afr; T^... ]8t;2 

8tu<jtey’s Baiikiii#^ Co 

Ulster Bankin^^ Company 18oG 

Union Bank of Australia, L 18;{7 

Union Bank ot‘ London I iS2>9 

U nion iiuiik of Sootkind 1830 


i'AVlTAh 





in\ inKMb 

MIAIUCH 

PArn-up 

PA in PKU 

UJblBAUV E, 

F<JU CAST 

AUTHoltl/.lfiO. 

OK 

- 

rAi'iT.*k, 

BUAUti. 

(UMPAIiTK 

YkAU. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

U 

Ter cent. 

1.000,000 

10 

450,(KM) 

5 

115,000 

JO 

1 .500,000 

50 

3(H) ,000 

10 

12 

2,(l00,00(» 

Stot'k 

3,(«i0,000 

Stock 

7M,mi 


d, 000,090 

100 

0(10,000 

25 

510,000 ^ 

‘ 16 

603,800 i 

l(i0 

ifOl.OOO 

5(1 

222,500 


2,000J»0d 1 

10 

3(HI,000 

2^ 

:i50.0(K) 

SO 

C50(i,(HKj i 

75 

l/)00,000 

25 

810,500 

*14 

4,500.000 

50 

t,;il)5,(X)0 1 

151 

‘ 000,000 

J6 * 

1 ,000,000 

Stuck 

1,000,000 ; 

! 

Stuck 

Tf 

34^3,000 

j 

T-S 

1 

1 


The 011 iiU oA* ICnaln-iKl. wys liif fii-if .loint StfwL iJaiik CHiiibl’.-tual in I'iiijd.'ind, .'irxl ‘iiavni" r%«‘IuMv*' privib'L'*'*' Ui the Mi'lro|«;UK, craatet! 
l)y Koyal (Muio ei , ir i OMliiiutMl ih*' only Jona-Sfurk PiunU in LimkI'im until J>^a4 \t l diit<* tin- 1 j« hkIoii nnd \S t-si ninnf it |>;iuk wkm tiniiiired, and 
lif{)cet’<lud HO Mircu-iKtiiily i Mat it. wan (}m' kl v follow* il <i\ i In* l’*ii iinu loii tif t tn Loinloii ,|onit-Sf*)rlt, l Me 1 ' toon .loinl-Slo* k, Ii<unu;n A ( ‘oiiiity, Ai . 
At Ihe pivbenl time rhe toJ.jl eanital paid up and rnhj'rvrn of (!«<' v.irioii^ J^oudou Joini Stotk Itaiikh anwidul to in ailv JbltXkOOtktXKk The Hunk of 
Fnglancl Imn a caiatal of ,4:ii,b5:V"Xf Tin- l»)tal dJ^iden^ih foi Ikki at i)u‘ mie of Lb lik. jur ceiil 'I’Ih* piue of jLiik Huwk In 1&81 waw 

BANK OF ENGLAND MINIMUM RATE OF DISCOUNT 1866 TO i88o. 


M<)*NTLT8. 

1866. 

1807 

.lamiury 

8 

1 3A 

February, . . . 

’ 7J 

3 

March 

, 

3 

A pril 

; 0 

3 

MitV 

n 

3 

Juno 

i 10 


.Idly 

10 


August 

84 

' ►> 

September . . . 

5- 

u 

1 Htolijor 

41 

' 2 

Novend)er. . . , 

•4 

I 

l)ecember .... 


! 2 

Average. . . 

•1 ^ 

jir 


872. 

; lS7:t. 

i 

■' 1^^74. ' 

i 

1875. 

IKKi, 

J 877. 

1878 

3 

1 4i 

i 3’i 

4‘ 


2 

3l 

3 

! 3^ 

: 3'. 

3^ 

4 

S 

0 

3 

, 3 

; 32. 

3.1 

3; 

2 

h 

’U 

' ‘ 4 


31 

u; 

2 

3 


' 

4 

3.1 

s' 

2 

3 

;ji 

■i 

1 ‘)*i 

1 \ 1 

3 I 

2 • 

3 


3 ; 

1 47 

► ;i I 

! 3 ‘ 

' 2 

o» 

' ** i 

3! 

3Jl 

; 3i 

1 

1 2i 1 

. «> 

1 

1 2i 

4P 

3{ 

i 3i 

! 3 

! 2 

1 .2 

1 3 

5 

5^ 

i t; 

1 ‘U 

1 •* . 

i 

2 

1 

5! 

6^ 

i Hi 

' 4'. 

' 3‘ 

1 u 

ij 

i n 

5f{ 

5 if 

: 

, 6 

: 3 

2 

, 4 

5 

n 

i 11 

3i 

1 3‘ 

j 2i’ 

! " 1 

i 22 

1 

0 f 


AVERAGE MONTHLY PRICE OF 3 PER CENT. CONSOLS 1866 TO 1880. 


January. . 
February. 
March . . . 

April 

May 

June 


July t m 

August I 88i 

SepU‘mI>er 8S*1 

UefolKir 89( 

Noyemher 81)4 

December 8il 


the year. . . 


1807. 

1808. 

1800. j 

1 


m 

02^ 

005 

03* 

03 

01 

08i 


m 

03 i 

o;u . 

024 

04 S 

!i() ! 

04 i 

m 

034 1 

04 4- 

94; 

08 

044 

04 

93 

04S 

041 

03i 1 

014 

04 4 ; 

03» 1 

04i 

04i 

03;! 1 

034 

03J i 

034 j 

j 93 , 
1 

oai 

034 




18?J. 

lu u.». 

1 

1874. 


1870. 

.1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

osg 

03; 

02i 

03f 

08 f 

05 i 

95,^, 

951 

075 

tfsi 

03!i 

02 i 

03‘ii 

93 

OI,'*,, 

OSiil 


06.i 

08i 

02 i 

02 & 

92 

04,“„ 

96 r?. 

051 

001 

07^ 

OS'i 

«:tl 

92 A 

03 A 

94}?. 

0,56 

94 

98i 

9Si 

02.*' 

»:u 

03> 

9d 

0(i 

04 i 

%n 

08^ 

OUl 

02 g 

02A 

osg 

03 

041 

94). 

9.51, 

074 

U8fi 

021 

0.>J 1 

025 

04; 

1 054 

044 

of.H, 

975 

088 

02 i 

02^ 

034 

04} 

.0(1’. ,1 

0.5 i 

941;:, 

07}* ? 

97J 

m 

\m 

03!( 

046 

0.5? 

054 

9411! 

97!f 

OTf 

021 

01 *, 

03.1 

04 f,! 


0.54 

94J 

08 

98 

02J} 

I)2a 

034 

04f 

1 051 

99U 

9.51 i 

08.i 

ooil 

ou 

02 

9IS 

03S 

04 

95A 

04f 

07ii 

! 088 

02^ 

934 i 

i 

034 

03S 

1 

05 

OOf 

95>’, 

07i 

OOi 
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BAJSKIKG 


OROy/TH OF THE NATIONAL DEBT. 

AnDiial 


Debt at the Revolution in 1686. 
Additions made in Ueign ot King 
William III 

Princijvil. 

£664,263 

15,730,439 

('harge 

89,885 

1,27L0J7 

Debt at A(.‘c‘essioii of Queen 

Anno, 1702 

Additions during^hor Reign. . . 

1,702 
37, 7.70,001 

l.:110,0,52 

2,010.410 

Debt at Aecosuion of George 1. , 

1714... :.... 

De^rciur during his Reign 

5.1.145,30:! 
2,0.5;!. 125 

J^.851,868 

1.138,807 

Debt at Acco.s.sion of (loorge IT., 

1727 

Increase till PeJico of l*aria, 1766 

52,n‘»2,23H 
»0,77.i, li)2 

2,217,561 

2,631,500 

Debt in 1766 ((.ieorgt 111., 1760) 
Vecrenm during Pea<j;(% 1766 tfj 
1775 

l:!8,805.J;i0 

10,281,705 

4,852,061 

^ 380,480 

Debt at eommencenient of Ame- 
rican War 

Additions during American War 

•128,.58:!,035 

121,207,001! 

4,571.581 

5.088,336 

Debt at eonclusioii of American 

War, 178-1. 

JJecreatie during Peace, 1784 to 
1703 

340,851,628 

10, .501, 880 

9,559,917 

249,277 


* AimtiaT 

Debt at commencement of Principal Cliarge. 

French War, 179JJ £239.850,^ £9,811,640 

Additions made during the War 601,500,848 22,704,811 


Total Fn u(J(5d Debt, 1 st February, ^ 

1«17 £840,850,591 82,015,951 


Amount of Gold, Silver, and Oopper^ Moneys Coined at 
the Royal Mint. « 


MONEY OF ALL 


NATIONS COMPARED 


Yt'ai'B. 

1 

j (lold. 

^ Silver. 

1 

Copf>cr. 

Total. 

1862 

; £7,886,413 

' £14«,618 

£853,800 

£8,387,781 

l,8«:5 

0.997.212 

101,178 

151,648 

7,310,082 

1864 

9,535 597 

.535,104 

18,069 

10,088.861 

1865 

2,367.014 

501,732 

157,403 

3,936,830 

1866 

.5,070,076 

40:i,410 

60,034 

5,620,716 

1.807 

406,:!07 

' 193,842 i 

33,801 

738,540 

1868 

1 ,053,:!S4 

801,356 

16,828 

1,971,068 

1869 1 

7,372,204 

76,438 

30,832 

7,400,644 

1870 1 

2,313,38.4 

836,798 

32,704 

2.682,886 

1871 i 

S. 01 0.0.50 

701,514 

7,610 

, 10,628,780 

1872 ! 

16,201.443 

t,S4:4,88«! 

47,413 

10, .5.53, 601 

1873 1 

, :i,:i84,56:} 

1,081,674 

46,218 

4,512,460 

1874 

1. 1.401 ,.506 

890,004 

65,632 

3,417,801 

1875 

34;.1.304 

694,000 

69,813 

007,077 

1876 

4,000,64K 

333,3.54 

61,450 

4,080,452 

1877 

08..1(i8 

430,048 

51,146 

1,458.503 

1878 

2,26.5,0(i0 

613,008 

17,021 

3,80«,(H)1 

1879 

:!r.,(i,50 

540,0.54 

! 44.651 

628,705 

1880 

4,150,053 

701,508 

19,204 

4,080,834 

♦ 

WITH 

POPULATION AND TRADE. 




Paper 
money, 
millions £, 

Its 

‘TS >.c4i 

(/, i CiO O 

ill II 

Silver curre. 
millhms £. 

sill 

1 c ji 2- 

! rH 

i 

i « 2ij' 

X- 1-^ 

x: 2, 

Of. 

Specie 
ruiu) to 
etunmerce. 

Paper 
ratio to 
eonimerce. 

Tobil. 

Money ratio 
to all 

industries. 

1870. 

1880. 


^ a 



G. Britain 

4f 

45 

4 

121 

19 

188 

83 

26 

100 

21 to 100 

7 b) 100 

28 to 100 

OtolOO 

France, 

74 

i)0 

19 

147- 

85 

:!2ii 

125 

49 

174 

71 “ 

28 

1 1 

99 

tf 

S4 “ 

Gerjiiany 

45 

42 

— 

60 

43 

151 

48 

19 

-^67 

28 “ 

11 


39 

k( 

12 “ 

Russia 

117 

178 

61 

22 

12 

212 

9 

45 

54 

18 

93 


111 

1 1 

24 “ 

Austria 

40 

64 

24 

9 

(5 

79 

ft 

32 

10 

11 “ 

45 

tt 

56 

f* 

12 

Italy.; 

27 

65 

38 

8 

10 

8e’ 

14 

45 

50 

21 “ 

70* 

tt 

91 

tt 

22 “ 

Spam and I’or- 
















Infill 

8 

1-5 

7 

40 

17 

72 

- 57 

15 

73 

124 " 

33 

• 4 

157 

tt 

30 

Roll and 

11 

15 

4 

.4 

12 

31 

80 

75 

155 : 

15 

14 

4 « 

20 

it 

16 

Bt‘lt;ium ' 

9 

13 

4 

22 

13 

48 

127 

47 

171 ' 

34 

13 

i t 

47 

tl 

21’ “ 

Scfimlinavda. , , i 

8 

» 

1 

9 

2 

20 

26 

31 ! 

47 i 

18 “ 

15 

tt 

83 

tt 

9 

Swilzcyland. . 1 

1 

4 

3 

12 

7 

23 

! 1*56 j 

i 38 i 

164 









(Ireece, Tm Key, 1 







1 

1 

' 







etc 

5 

! 23 

17 

1 

1 

24 

I 2 

20 

22 

4 “ 

40 

tt 

44 

it 

14 


1 






; 


1 







Etra.irE 

68 

502 

[494 

1 464 i 

227 

1253 

41 

' 32 

1 73 • 

81 “ 

25 

tt 

66 

tt 

16 

U, States 

141 

, i;i2 

— 

i 77 ; 

31 

240 

4^1 

53 

i 96 i 

SO '• 

44 

tt 

80 

tt 

12 “ 

S America..... 

36 

1 67 

' t-‘> 

1 3 I 

! U' 

79 

9 

51 

60 : 

13 “ 

74 

*t 

87 

it 

i 82 ♦* 

Australia 

3 

' 4 

i 1 

i ^ i 

1 1 

14 

71 i 

i 30 

101 : 

10 ‘‘ 

4 

tt 

14 

it 

7 - 

Canada 

4 

i 8 

I 4 

i 1 1 

1 1 

1 IG 

9 j 

38 

47 1 

0 *• 

24 

tt 

'30 

tt 

8 

Japan 

— 

.iJ!’ 

j 26 


1 

1 28 

— ! 

i ’ 
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Table ahowlntf by inspection the number of Bays ft-oin 
any Bay in any Month, to the some Day, in any other 
Mouth, throufch the Year. 
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.T.aimn rv 

Ffliniii’i-j . . , 

jMarr-h / 

April 

Aluy 

•Ill IK! 
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A iifpisl 

S(']>tuinbcr . . 
Oi‘lolK-r. . . . 
N(i\oiiibpr. . , 
Di'iJember. . . 






81 i 5!»j 00 ISO 151 
;!a48(t5i 38: 50 SOISO! 
. ,500 837;:{65; 81, Cl OSj 
.iS76 80« 334|805 30 61 
.Is45i376!304 335 866 81 
.iS14iS15,873 304 334 3651 
. :i8-4 315,343 374 804 3361 
.(I58484l3isl343!273l;i04 
.'133 158! 181 l31S'2l3 378i 
. «8|l23|ir)l|l82, 313 8481 
. 6l! 92|l80 1011181 312 
. 3li 62| l)012l!l5ll)83 


181 813 
160 181 
132153 
91 133 
Cl 02 
30 01 
805, 31 
834 806 
308 834 
378 304 
248 378 
812 248 


348 278;304 384 
212 242 273 803 
184 214 245 375 
1681«{:214 214 
138 163:184 214 
92 133 158 183 
62i 92'121i 158 
81; 61' 03123 
365 80 61 91 
836 8651 31 Cl 
804 884 365; 80 
274 804 886 866 


Exi’i.ANATiojj.— TTow many dayn are thcro from Novembor 1 lo 4uly 
1 Find November ill tbo lirnt column, and July at tbo bead of tho 
Jnhli*: and in the an^le of lIlCo^Jn^^ 1 m S 42, the number of dayw reiiitirecl, 
Tbd, if ihe Fiveu rtaya be iliffercnt. It 1» only addinir or HuljimctiiiG ilu* 
djifiTeiice. for InMlaiicc, tiad the above exami»Je lu'Cii from NovemVr 3 
to July 10. you muHt have added 9 (lnyM to t.h<^ number found In the 
tabh*; 4iji(i, the other hand. Jiud it been from November 30 to July 1, 
you rniiMt havu wubtractml 9 dayn; and mo in every other iuBtance, wliqn 
the djiy ol mu' month l'4 different from that of the nther. In leap yliir, 
if February' i*<) in Included between the day# propowed, you must aduono 
diiv fo tiie number found as above. 


y 



« 0K-KKEP1N(> the sirt of iv- 

eordini^ iiiei'ciintile 
in a re<jfuliir luul .^ysteniutie ni;m- 
or, i^o tliiit a iiijui nuiv know 
lie triK! slfd(‘ of his 'l>usiuess and 
[)ro]K‘rLy hy nn inspoel ion of hi« 
Booi:-Jcrcjiiiii/ />// sint/le nihij. 
method of keepini;' )>o<>ks hy 
f tlie reem’d of ('aeli fransaelion 
debit or (*redit of a single a.e- 
liook’keepi}ip bij double entry is 
:)f keepings aeitmiiits I»y making- a 
record of every (ninsaction in a 
>.<i a cred j t aecoiiid ; it is sometimes 
from the ]>laee of its origin, (he 
method, 

•1* The method of ke/sping acc’ounts in espe- 
cially practical ; iievertTieloss it depends strhdly on 
Roientific priitci]des. There is, or should bo, noth- 
.ing arbitrary about it ; t]ua‘e is a reason for every 
word and figure in })ro]>er]y kept aecounts. Tliese 
reasons aiid prineiplesmust lie learned, if the book- 
keeper would be anything more tJian aanechauieal 
-cojiyiat. It is a mistake to sii)»]>oso that hook- 
keying can best be acquired by experience in a 
ooOTting-room without previous study ; on tbe 


o(her Innid, after the ])riiK*i)>los are noi^ only 
h'nrned, hut Ihoroiigldy worked into the mind 
h\ well-dire(ded (‘xtJ’cises, then e\]nTience is 
necessary to nmke dlio linished ueconiitant. 1'h<j 
ohjeet of this arlicle is to iliorongldy exjilain the 
hnvs governing the ]>roce.-s of re(M)rdihg the his- 
tory of [>ro]>erly, which const it nies tin' hraneli of 
inathematie> known ns liook-keeping* If yon ae- 
qiiin^ a knowledge of lhe^c hnvs, yon can learn 
to understand (ln<l use iidolligentJy any M of 
hooks w'lmtever. In ('very system whicli yon arti 
('ulkai upon to exanniK^. or io watrk in, you will find 
i^nmdhing luwv in form, hut^ vou Wilt never find 
any lunv priu(‘i])le^’ involved, 

'Phis tiiaitise, howe\('r, is nol theoretjca I. 
k'onns in aetnal use will he eonstantly exliihited : 
for the jufi-t (he modiuiu live forms wdiieh 

tin' aeii\e business spirit id Ihe nim'ieenth century 
has develoj>ed. If we give sjH'.eimeiiK of ilu' old, 
cuinhersonu' routine which surviv(*s mainly in the 
])ages of ])ooks of instruct ioli, it is that tlje reader 
may understand sucli forms wduju he meets with 
them. 

We. expect our reader to*study wdtli pen r»r 
pencil in hand ; to perform every ])roccss whitdi w'b 
cxjilttin, and besides wuuking the practical (.xerciscs 
given, to make others for himself. The (piiiliticar 
tioiiH for beginning the study are very simple : to 
write plainly and uniformly^ to imdcrstand the. 
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chief rules of arithmetic, to be e8])ecially accurate I 
in adding, and to l:>e able to dnnv straight lines 
with a%iiler. Beyond this, booh-keei)iiig is mendy 
the uj)])lication of common sen^e to money ret;prd8. 

4. Even thouglf yon never exjx^ct to kec]) books 
as a profession, a knowledge of accounts sviH he 
found a great protection in any walk ()f life. 

ClIArTETi L 

tt 

WhHt ani AccoinUe ?*- lticrea#<p iiiid IXrroaFt^— O hsIi Aci onnt— Komi - 
ExiJiiplt; 1 -Steplieii Steady’s niiiry- He nmk**fi op a (’anti Arcouiif 
- Bjilnnnji^r- -Hulo- Short Melhofl- Kxen ise,** -ICevjew of AC' 
(;ouni--'l/'o/r aiul Z'Vii^—eropi'rty Accouiiai—rerMOual AccoudI**— 
I)<ibtol^ And Crfditorp - Owin^ and Pndlt <uid Lohs 'J'hr 

Strujigle for Wealth— Hulance SUeetn— Itc-Bomcesi, Liabililh‘f», and 
Capital -ExereiBOF. « ^ 

5, An account ia a slalement of Increase aiul Decrease, 
for the purpose of shovviuji' n Hesclt. Tlie account always 
conliiiiih two columns, uuc ior increase and one for decrease. ' 


I It usually contaiifs also a space for explanations, and a 
I uniD for dates. 

0 Tlie first thing to be learned in book-keeping is to put 
any statement of financial increase and decrease into the 
form of a regular account. 

7. An aifount may lx the record of increase and decrease 
of money or only of momy^a worth. In either case, the i 
atnounl of incivasc and decrease is measured in money. 
Therefore tho columns of amount must correspond with the 
money of the country. In Glreat Britain or 'wherever ster- 
ling money w used, they are niled for pounds, shillings, 
and }xmce ; in tho UniU'd States and Canada for dollars 
and cents. 

b. An account of money is called a coah account, becauao 
cash originally meant a box, f>r moncy-chest 

9. Money received is mertast : money paid is decrease. 
'Phe rcsalt is what remains on* band, 

10. The following diagram of a cash account illustrates 
! Uie usual form of accouut : 


CASH. 

UF.rFll'Tf^. ^ Patmenta. 

jDauvl I Kor w hnt [SI s. d.] fUnlod fPor whul i>aid,] [t «. cJ.l 



It. •Make of tho nillnp; of Uio above froio momoiT* • 

J2. Wo will iiovv i^ivo a list o( nscipts jiihI pu> im'nts tif iiumry lo Jw* 
placed in tin- ubuvo form of aocuiinf. 

EXAMPLE 1. 

<^f) Stkoiikn N rflAUT tmrron - C5 from hi-? father, William .sp-ady, 
with wtiMi lo Hcek hiw fortioie In tho ettv, dan 7, IHH’t IIih diar> »h nw 
folhm-. 

('u rlan 2; Paul toi fn^e, 18s. (kl , for luTielmon, :1 l1 ; 

p/t ff>r liote! 1)111, , 

O’) Jan IS; kii>,!;av< <i joaol witti Mrs Mtdone at 1H^ ja'r week. Paid 
one Wi-ek's bourrl jd julvnnce.^ ^ Deposited in tho Post-olllce 
Saviors Itauk 

ilaii d, ()l»liiJin‘d emplovnienl wilt' Cheeryble Prof hers at 

,£‘i Hs. JKT ( rk 

({/) Jun, 11; Keceo^'d fi\>m C’lieeiyt)!!' ilrolher'^ »>iie week''*^ wa^^i's, 
£9, 8a. 

- (A) Jau. 12; Sent my father £1 to apply on hMui, 

4 


• o’) .Tun. 11 ;-Tien1 T'>ed Watson IOp. 

( /) Jjoi 17 , Oiu vvei'k’H l)oaid eiidintf to-clay, 18 h. 
lA) .bin 18 : One vveek’s w'ugi“<, £2 88. (/) sent my father £1 4$. ; (rn) 
dejiosited 12“, , 

Oo Jau- ‘A’ , ^reij WatKon repaid jne 12s. lo) drew from the bank Ifta. 
( p) Jan ’-'i ; )> o chased OH ov(‘u;oat, £] 128. (id. ((/} A pair of aboen, 
J1.« 7d. ^ 

U AllhoiiLdi idl of Stephen’'-' iruusactions had been in nndy money, 
be decidod Unit they were not kept wiUi siittlcicnt syslem In Utn diary, 
j Jt n'qmi'od cMniwIderahU' cfdeiilarion to aHcertaln at any time the ffiSffU 
of liM reeeji»l>- and I'xpendll urea, that is, the amtmut on hand, * We 
Iherdure pnneed lo 8how hov\ the^ame tmnsactioiiH would apji^ir 
wlK'ti made inlottie form of a cash account. 

11. The 1 1 ansaetloiia marked o, y, Jt, w and o, are iilJ receipts of money 
orivrrw^# of the, raslehahmce ; those marked i>, r, </, e,/, A, J, A and 
are paymenth or (/fC/wfw. 1’he receiplH are entered hi the left hand 
aide of the account, and the payments in the right hand Bide. The date 
tB eiitcied opposite each traiiHucUon, and a brief explanation of It m^xf. 
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Hecbiptb. 


CASH AOCfOUNT 

of STBPnBN 


PATMBHTfl, 


188S. 

Jan. 


1 

11 

18 

30 


a. Borrowed of William Steady. , 

f . One week’s wages 

- do. do 

n. Repaid by Fred Watson 

o. Drew from City Savings Bank 


£ i 


0 

8 

8 

12 

15 


188 Jt 

Jan. 


.13 

18 

17 

18 

23 


b. Railway fares . 

e. Luncheon r.T j 

//. Hotel bill ! 

e. One week’s heal'd to Jan. 10 . , ..! 

/'. I)t'iK)sited ill P. O. Savings Bank; 

h. Ref>aid Win. Steady .! 

i. Lent Frod Watson i 

j. One week’s board to date j 

1 . lU'paiil W/n. Steiuly | 

Deposited in P. O. Savings Bank: 

/). Uvi^rcoafc 

q. Shoes 




d." 


18 

6 


1 ' 

3 


4 

0 


J 8 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

; 0 


16 



18 


1 

4 

! 0 


12 . 

; 0 

1 

12 i 

I 6 


i 

7 


15. Without referring to the above H<jlutlon, inuke up uu account from 
the narrettlve lii Exaiuplc 1. 

SALANOING. 

Iff. By adding up each side of the caMli account, wo loam that the 
total receipt*- arc jCllUH. ; and ttu* n»ta[ pn^iueiitH JDJO I.^h 10 VVImJ 
llien in the muU or amount now on liand‘“ 


Total receipt t-*. , .i'll J1 0 Minuend 
Total payiiittuis,. 10 15 10 Suhtrabend 
On hand 7 2 Difference. 


17. 'J'lii*’ 1 h correct, but not the iKMik-koeiwr'M way of wnling it 
down, fie never &ubfract8 the smaller cide nf an account from the 
gn*at<T : he ulwayH to tlie Ichh oiiougti to make it etpial n’ tin 
greaur Thus: 


RecejplH.. .in 5 0 


ill 3 0 


PayiHHmtH ilO 15 10 

liijiftUH't Oh flUtiti 7 

11 H 0 


18. This ojMTation is (‘nlWl balancing” or closing,* and 
is one of the moht important in lx)ok*koepii)g. 

Kulo for Balnncin«r —Enter the difference or renult in r<*d Ink on 
the aniuller aide ; rule acrorw each cohinm at tho fliwt dear line*, add 
each side ; ilniw douiile linen lo deiukU' equality or “ cUmed." 

To r**eommeTice : Urinf^down kiie differenre or “ bfllanw? " in black 
iiiklo tin* op;ww?7<- Hide uh rlie firwl entry o*' tlie new account. 

is The UHC of red ink in iioi enrentlai, but U adiVto the at»pearHn('e 
of tht> lM>ok*< to (haw all hne8 tti»d write all reHulh*; In that nuiune«. 
When xve use Jloiic wurdtf ati'd rod ink 1 h to lie UH*id. 

20. VS7' now give Stephou Htcady'H cafali account aa It Would apjK'Ur 
when balanced : 


ftSCKIPTS. 


CASH ACCOUNT 

of Si'itenKN Stkadt 


PATldKNTH 


- 


j 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1883 . 

Jun. 

1 

1 

IVirrowfd of WilHam Stwuly. . . 

5 

« 

0 ' 

«i 

11 

One wtH^k’s wages 1 

2 

8 

0 1 

ti 

18 

do. tlo ! 

i ‘2 

8 

0 1 


20 

Repaid by Fred Watson ! 


12 

0 i 

«i 

<< 

Drew from P, O. Savings Ibink. .1 


15 

0 : 

• 



1 

1 


, 










1 J_ 

3 

0 , 


" 24 ' 

1 

Balance 



2 '• 


1883 . 

Jan. 


12 

13 ; 

17 

18 ! 

23 . 


Railway fare*? 

Lum*heon . . 

Hotel lull 

One* week's board to Jan. Id. , .. 
Jiej»osited m P. O. Savings Bank 

Repaid •Wilbam Stemly 

Lent Fet'd Watson > < 

One week’s boani lodato 

Be paid William Steady 

OejiosiU'd ill P. O. Savings Bank. 

Overcoat 

SluKiS .* 

/J id mice , V ' 


£ 

s. 

d. 


^T 8 

6 



3 


4 

0 


18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

(j 


16 

0 


18 

0 

1 

4 

0 


12 

0 

1 

12 

6 


11 

7 


7 

0 ^ 

Ti 

; 3 

Z 


21. 'Hie operation of balancing may l>e fadlltatcd by performing the 
addition and the aobtraelion of the sinaller aide at the Bame lime. Write 
dowu the £11 3 h. iimlur the greater side; write ihe name oppoBlb*. under 
thaamailer s'ide. Now add downward, and wh(;n you come to the l)ot* 
tom, tupply the noceasary flffurc to bring out tl>e total, carrying a« in 
addition. Thtm if you are r«qui]^ to balance thjao flgurea : 


03 

20 

02 


30 

19 


First add the greater side ; 


63 25 

Sd 19 
32 

Yai 


Then ael down the Homc amount under the <»t.her Bide: 63 20 

36 19 

8« - ^ 
Tsi 121 
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Mow add thplast rolutan downward, niMcrting vxhoro <bo dotw 

aro, tbii« : “ Fivo,-' fouituon, and - bow nwin> ? an* twoniy ojn" ; 

put down OKU, carry two; two, -four, iiw atid bov\ many y w\cii 
aro rw'clxt ” Anf»wt!r, 77, 

• on 25 

iift 11) 

^ fa ‘>7 


2 . Exorcise 1 . Ilalar.ct^ tbr folJowin^j: ac< oniilH * 


254 

hlH 1 

'M'l 

2V4 

I .€2 S 7 


2 n 

arh 

* 21.4 i 

2H) 

T2h 

; 1 ;i a 

4 

0 0 

rm 

Hi i 

i\l 4 


1 4 ;i 0 

1 

1 

121 

1 

111) 


1 h r 1 

1 

IS '» 


' 27. On tbo left* is ontemi every transaction whereby 1 

I /Hwe more. 

j 28. On l-he right is entered every transaciion whereby 1 
j Af/re /ess; also tlio resul/ (balance or dilfereuco), making 
j (he two eijual. 

j PROPERTY ACCOUNTS. 

I 29, Tb(i aish tn'C’dmit is on>y one otmany accounts whieh 
I record iiuT(‘iise and decrease nf projjorty of Various kinds 
I 111 siit li pro|S‘rty aeeoimth, the arraugcinent of the bides 
I al wa V h IS 


2.i. Exereiae 2* Ci)iitir»n<' Stojdieti Stoady’M luronrit, 
wlOi I In- btiliiixr hxtML-bf down <7^ 2di, und rntf-nii" the following or- 
'mru-nrt-h . 

(di ,lnu 21, Ib'cn^od fiotii Km-J Wal'^on jlu- bnlartre due, -Is, 
fAj' Jan **:. Oik week s wairi-^i^, e . l‘jid oiu- wrekV hoard to 

l.lu- 2‘4ili, IS^., 

(*/; Jail 'Jh paiHJ .--vi ' '.minp-, hw. 

e * il.in 21 Snil Wiilnmi oujw^oiaU, kl 

( /') Jail 2 m l*Mid fo! (Uttin^L: hair, Ij-. 

tf/l Jan Ik-mad hv c\l i;Aw ork, £I 15^ ThI. 

i 4 l Jun J 1 [‘mkI oin- \s(a k'-' ^oanl kSa. • 


(*/; Jail -Jh paiHi .--vi ' po^la.'i- -.uiinp-, hw. 

b'l il.in 21 Snd William ouiw^oiaU, kl 

( /') Jjiii 2 m I’aid fo! (Uttin^L: hair, k--. 

tf/l Jan 2'1 l-i.-ma d hv c\l i;Aw ork, £I 15^ ThI. 

i4l Jan J1 1‘aal oin- \s(a k'-' ^oanl kSa. • 

liulauM- i]u-ju'oni)( and hniiiz dow n (he balance, 

24 Exercised, rhn- tin' lollowina: cavk t ran ‘'lUf ions of Joar|)li 
Skinm-t in lilt- loim ot a ( aslj aidunit. IbdaiiCL* llie accounl, and hniiL’' 
Jo'vn tla, hal.im v, 

I---)). Jl. lS8i Ib-iiivnil Irniu tki* L'XK<u(or'^ iil iny failH-i’s will, my 
inlifiiiain .i:j,d<K) 

hi h 1h I'liM-ha-ved a \\U 2 i<oa. iXH< , a pair of liorK-s. JUhO 

l-'rb ll Pan hasi-d Ohio ^lOlni^, ( o,X JL'SSt hd. 

lh-('ci\a‘d foi luboi nilh tuuni, Cl iCls - I’aid foi hlun in;» liorsch, l.V Od 

l-'i'h, Is lb‘cclvi-d lor labor w If li li-um, L‘l Hs (id. 

I'Vh. 20 Sold wu^"i4on ftyr 4J1H Sold fur 270. I’aid foi !<U‘op of 

llOtM"" t‘2. 

25. Let tiM now review whnl luus been learned ubonl. ii cash 
accoTinL. 

2<i It has, liki' all accounts, two sides, denoting incTvas(‘ 
and decrease,, or more amt less. 


Ijkit h am> conoMN, 
//{jiT //tort^ 


lilUHT HAND COLU^IN. 

//are /ese d- remili. 


I ‘^If} Fot' '‘xttinph-, tarn afjtiin to uctouitt of ^tcplieii Hfejidy, 

’ III- pjnf(-ij on Jill! J wirb <^ 01111 ' of bis money to the P O SavingH Bank ; 

in^le^^d of nmnev In.- has a s!itii4‘ in tliut iiiKtiliithni and ily propeify. 

' A train on Ibe IStb Im nmdt* a deposit ; be ibeieiipon /uu/ wo/eih the 
'• wivInC' bank and /taU Aow m bis pocket, On the ^Wh, ipi)uiiii)g the m'o 
I of Main.- In - Im i-c-mtmmI lln- o]>eiatioii ; be then //dd wJCio hi 

j cash and AwA //.'X in inoliank Mow if he defin'd fo keep an actymnL 
I of how much he has in tile bank, mid Iiow it grows more •r lean, he 
I mil -t do so on jir- lively fin- Muint* iJan aa that of the lasli lueoiint. 

] i/fjff han^. motCf enter the amount ontti^ left si/v, 

I When, you fens, enter the amouui on the Hghl side, 

; Euler the result on the rig/U dide, which will make the 

I //Co mde'i eipiaL ^ 

; dl , \Vc sfdcrt from 1 he I ransactions in parHgi'uph 1 2, Vh( ise 
j winch express int-riMs- or decrease of the Bavings bank ac- 
i cieint, viz., tninsjicUoii'^ /, m, and 0. 

I 1 f > Jan J , d»‘} mailed i ;2 In tbo 8 avliigH Bank, 

o/o J III IH , depoMileil 12«. 
ue. lao in , diew' from the hank ir>H. 

1 1’hcse, filiiced in the foi’in of an accc.iint, will a)>pear thus : 


188;?. j I 

d.-ui. i ;? ilh-fioisit 

' IH i - 


24 iHnhiM'i 


POST OFFKT] SAVINGS BANK 

IN AOi-orNT WITH Stfiuikn Htf-aov. 

■ £ s": <1. }V ■ j 

; ll 088. 

■i ; 0:0 l.i J»„. »(, Draft. 


Dhafth. 

■ir s. 'nr 


j ' '* ill 

2 12 - 0 ij 

I I 17' ' d i! 
! I il 


2o IBaitmce 



X5 0 

1 ; 77 0 

2 : 12 I 0 


PERSONAL ACCOUNTS, 

% Or Debtors and Cn ditors, 

J12 Tnmiijg {igain lo Slcmlv’s I rnnssn-lionv, v» find .sev- 
eral in which ihe principle of I rust mg or (TCild is involved 
Sh^ady tnists WuNon wuh Ills., wdiirdi lln* Ijille*' p-pavv 
gradually. In i-xler to ast-erliiiix hc-w' much Watson owi s 


al any time, it is necessary to select those transactions from 
the olhfM’s and placf' ihein l<»golhor in an account. Thib 
will he nil aci'ount of WalSon’s indebtedness. 

As Watson’s indebtedness is a kind of pi-oporty, or 
vjilimhlo, heciinse Steady UdievAs, or trusts, lliat it will bo 
p.iid, so tlu^ hOTiic mle. is followed as with cosh and otHoV 
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kinds of property ; more indebtedneas is on the left and 
on the right, or 

WifUym tru9t more, h on tju ^ft ; 

What you truet le»a, h on the right, and thf natUt, (»' wM U now 
Oming, is also on (he Hgftt, mokiutj (hr turn K/nnt. 

34. The person whom you trust is o/ilhid your dehior ; and 
you are called iiis cA'tdiXor, You are said to de6i/ him or 


I charge, him with iho amounts. yon enter in tho left-hand side 
j of the acc*oiint ns (In the o(her hand, when he di- 
I minisbes his debt to yon, he is said to i)e credited, although 
I he is not yet jour ( mlilor. Dr. siitnds for “ Debtor” and 
I Or. for “ (‘mlitor” f>r “credit.” 

Watson's account madi’ up iwid l>a(ttuoo(l, would read as 
I follows ; 


FRED WATSON 

IN Av'COt NT WITH Sm'llKN StKAOV. 




, 

T 

s. 

d. T 


“= 

1 - — :L - 1 , - " 

. 4 ; 

K. 

d. i 

18»3. 

- 


— 

— 

'i 

ih8;l 


|! .s 


! 

Jan 

13 

Loaned liiui 


Ki 

(1 1 

•bin. 

20 

IJoeeivod f>n account . 


12 

0 i 






,, 


23 

lift loner 

’ 


/ 

" ; 





K) 

b ;1 





it! 

• <» 1 

Jan. 

24 

Balance 


4 

0 




- 








!l 

i( 

!i 

1 


1 

1 

i 

! 



! 

1 

1 

1 






1 



j 





. 




.1 






! 


35. When Wa^^son gels into debt an (*nlry is made on the j 
left hand, or debit side ; w hen he gets out of rR'bl, tlio entry j 
is on the credit .side. I 

» tri any intTonuiilc (>uHitMT>i<<, llK'ro an* a l.ar£r(‘ niimlwr <vf luvounfp | 

like tin- ubovc—acconntK of //f rs'n///f/ < ti .nunrt ,, 'rh«*y buy j 

piotlK Oh vvfdd, f*i far af< w<- me e«nu'onic<l. (Hi dibit Tbe i<*(t hand 
fsitih of tbi* are'fiiiit IHIr nj* willi cliur«,M's for ineieijaiMli.'-r. and wbrn Ihny j 
wtUf* ill wboh' or in parr, ihi'*.' aW* ( r< diicil juhI a.s \N uif^rm i.« : 

S(i. Bi'foH' any farlfuM, kd ns Ior>k laiek at (boso eiitnes vvlilrli j 

liavi' bet'll taken up a aecond tlnif Tii* y are t\ r rn, n, ami o Each of 
(bene aiJiM aiH both in llie tiibii m eouiK juul lu <un‘ of the idher at eoiuilK, 
bnf on iqiisk-ih soiit' WIk'I) vse Ohut hand) in the ^aMng^ 
hank, wc hnci. Ues (right liaiul) lu eu-'li When we .0 nuiL bi*^ Wutrtoira 
payment, we hove fiton in ra'^h. 

.T<', It bcijiuHto be evldcut that wo raiiinjt hav«' a complete .'*et of ao- 


rontil9 nriti! we havi' enionsi evei y orniTreiieo in mimt rdtiei aieoui.t, 
08 w* 11 08 in Ihe cnjjli luenunl, inuKniL^ in e>io'i cn-* n donbl*' i, ntii 
rw Lei us biok tiiTough ilie whole UnI nt Sii‘!ut,\ ■i n.'iu^y^t oil'-, iiiel 
if un 3 oOiei aeconnf lan he <ypen<'d wide)* wdj gi\e um LjI inforKM 

ii<»n Tin ven dr^f to) is ii bonowmi' traiiHfieleai like (iiai w ilh W'fii'soi;, 
esiept thal Sieplnn w m>w Hie rhdiior, oi bv’irowei. Tin iuereu'-e and 
deeiea?e lo be recorded are when he ow moii, • 
and mrts 

39 But heie eomt"- in ;in imporl.'uil ilirtijK'fiou Tlie iix'rra,^* lu an 
arroiijit like thirt is eu(ei('il on Hie / iiimii side, iiol on He' b ft, be- 
cause it ly just Hie ()])poHiie kind of inrreaM; lo tlud in VVtdjjon’a 
aci'onnf , (hi Hie lefi, side is eitiioeil Hie dei rea^e of Sli pheii's indebled- 
nesn to lii-^ tiiHier. Bdt ronsideo'd as debils ami lU'iilLe, llie i* spei tivi* 
skle^ fue Hiej;anK as in Walson s aeco<iid 
In any person’-Am < mint Hie I' fl snk; eoiiLains «|eliiis ag-iniHL that iMMsoti 
The right side oonliiiiis crediln in favor of that poison. 


WIDDIAM STEADY 


Pu, IN AiOOt'NT wnm STM llIN STEA!>r < K 


1883. 

Jan. 

it, 

n 

18 

IliMMiid (in acx'ount (/().. . 

“ (0. • 
Flnl(Hic.(i. 

L_l.. 

1 

t 

1 

s> 

0* 

4 

Hi 

! 

0 ] 
0 i 

(f 1 

i 

1S83 

Jan. 

1 

■ 

Borrowed of Iiiiu (tr). . . 

' £ 

s. 

— 

•Ii 

_ jl 




" 5 

0 

0 ' 





0 

0 :1 


' 


— ■ — 

— 

1 

Jan. 

1 

j i>4 

iBalaiu'e ... 

r 3 ■ i 

10 ' 

0 : 



• 


1 

t' 

i' 

1 , 

1 

1 

! 

i 


,! i 

1 

! 1 


i| 

! il 


40. The rcpiiit ie, Stephen now owes* -William £2 Ifis. If William 
Steady ke^pa ot^COunU, ho will have one with Stephen exactly Hie re 
verpc of tliip. 

41. U w« compare theae cntTiea with the cai^h aeeonnt, we again 8ee 
that what Ih on the left of that account ia on the right of this, ami via 
Verea^ carrying ont the Idea of “ double entry.” 


PROFIT AND LOSS. 

9 * 

42. Now wc still have Hic following transttctiopB unclas- 
sified: 

(A) .Tan 2 Paid for railway fare, Iflu. 6d. 

(ci For Innekeoii, Is. 3d. 

(»fl For hotel bill, 48. • 



BOOR'KEBPIKO. 


(^) Jan. Paid one week’s board in advance, IBs, 

(ff) Jan. IJ. Rcc’d from Cheery bl<* Bros, unlock ’a wagoi, £3 Hb 

ij) Jan 17, One week'M brxird, Itts, " 

ik) Jan. 18. One week’s w^gea, £3 8s 

(p) Jan. 2ii. Fnrcbaacd an overo nl, Cl 12 h 6d. 

A iMifr r»f sh<H‘H, ^ 

45. These occurrtniees n'pn'seTit the history of Stephen’s 
struggle with the world. VVhen ho earns money by his lahior 
he is Ufor/h more ; when he has to ]>ay out some of his earn- 
ings for fOMl and olothe.s, etc., iu* is worth h'.sH. Such 
paynionhs and receipts as tliese are very (Jifferent from those 
we ha^ hert4ofore eoiisider*;(l. 

44 , Tbc 4 Ut*Hfion u<>w i>. Ii»s St(‘pl»(*n gaiin'd tn* lost r lie betfer elT 
ban when lie fttaited with nothing, or worse? (for a pcrttoii may be 


worth “ leas than nothing : ”) !• be aaoendlng or deaceodlng th® bill 
prosperity ? on the 25d of Jantiary, Is ho tvenih more or toorth Um than 
on Now Ycar’H day r how mnch ? and why ? To answer these question® 
in tUii duty of the llounLK Kntkt Accountant. Whether he keeps the 
accounts of poor Stephen Steady or of the great firm which employs 
him. it Ih all the same. The history of the progress towards wealth or 
poverty must be carofiilly recorded and carefully scrutinized. 

45. I'ho uecount which contains this bistoiy is called the 
Profit and Loss Am ount. Increaso of wealth, or worth 
morey is entered on the right hand side; decrease, or 
lesity on the left hand side. We select this •arrangement 
bec‘aiist‘ it will preserve the rule already noticed: that a 
lran.siic*tion on the left side of cash account appears on the 
right side of another jiccouut, and vice vereom 


PROFIT AND LOSS A(JCOUNT * 

OF .STiirilEN STKAO’i. 


= — - 


£ 

.s 

il. 1 

i 

£ 

s. 

d* 1 

188.5. 




— i tas3. 

! 



__ ^ 

Jail 

0, 

Ruilwftv larc {n) 

18 

0 i Jim 11 

One week’s wages (</)... 

1 

8 

0 


a 

Lunch (f) 

1 

:5 !| •- 18 

d)... 

2 

8 

0 

- 

2 

IIMfl bill ((f) 

4 

0 '! 




• 


* 0 

One week’s lanird (e). . . . 

18 

0 ! 





** 1 

17 

O')- - • 

■18 

0 1 





i 

2;5 

Ovcrcofit ip) 1 

! 12 

« : 





“ i 

25 

Shoes {q) 

11 

7 ! 






4(i. The left hand column foots up. 
And tht? rig.ht hand 


.£.5 3 10 
4 10 0 


It would HtH'Ju tlicndorc that {Stephen Iuh gone brhlnd, or 

lived hc'yund litH iucomc ... 7 10 

47. TbiH liovvvvcr la not. quite triu', {rUvplu u has chosen to Imlance ‘ 


up he» accounts at a time when si'vcral dayn have Vlapwd nmee pay day. 
He lia.'* canicd w'^agon fi>r four wf>rk dn vs, at R'<, per day, nr .Cl 12s,, though 
he luiK not vet leceived them MeHurn. Checryhle Brothers arc indebted 
to Inm £1 12. Therefore, he muHt, in order to give a c<urcet slatemeiib 
of lUH affair.’', open an ac(',ounL witli th<‘ llrmj and debit them w'Uh the 
''atnoimt. 


C^HEERYBLK BROTHERS 

IN ACOOCM* worn STEI'HKN Steauv. 




1’ 

s. 

d. 

■1 


T' 

.c 

s. 

2d 

Hahinee of >yiige.s t.o lost 
night. . . 

1 

12 

0 

ii 

,1 

ii 

=1 

:l 

1 

1 

1 

1 


j 



48. Now, {lie same aiiKnmt i’. . Iperej iu the iToflt and Loh-« A(c< uni which he ha’* eoiju.-’d on »« earned, Mrs. Malone will cla/m days* 
on the nglil liuud Nid(* ; Stci»!' n ir* nwY// mo/v, tliari w'as mIhuvii h> the lioanl at ISv. pei ,eek Wlial ih of IHh, ? l.'^s. 5d. Mrs. Malone 
Cash I must have an aciTumt, und the hhiuc amt)unt nniat he added to the 

4y On ihi’ <j||e r ham! .v ‘die Mephen’t* wages lufve been ruiiiuiig on, j expeup* side of the, I’rolit and T^ohs Aeeount. 
hie bo.’ird tiill h.it* id.s,, : rt e an iiniuhitiug Out of ttn* eiglit dollar.'' ' .W With I l>e«e tw o amendmr.mH made, the Profit and Low Account 


MARV MALONE 

IN ACeol^NT WITH Stkchem Steauy. 




1 

1, 

■ ™ 

Baliinee duo to last 

~£ ’ 

s. 





night, 5 days at 18s. 






Jan. 24 

|, 

per week 


15 


4 

I 

i 

1 

1 ! 

!i 

i! 

■1 





may be balanced, the reeulf bron/ht down, a howl ng than fie pubjcei of the hlntory has ourned above bis exiNtnaes 8®, 9d. 




BOOK-KBEWKa. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 

Off S'PBrirBN STliAllV. 


BabninuS. 


Rail wav faros . . . ....(ft) 
Lunc'hooii * .(o) 

Uoivi bill (r/}| 

I Om; we(‘k’s board , . .(o) 

i/‘ , “ ••••(> 

j O von Oilt (/;) 

j SluMvs {q)\ 

0 days’ boa hi (at'orurd). j 

lialauai - 


51. We have now^njiio Ihroiif^di the rMitiro lisr. <d transac- 
tions in para^^rapli 12, ajid haw jiaoidia], cn, bo<>k-keoi)ojs^ 
say, “ posted ” each LMdry twice; once in l}»e Cash Account, 
once ill some other account, always on op{n>siie sides. Kacli 
ttct-onnt Inis been bulanci'd, and tlic lesnlls brouK^ht down, 
always to the side denoting]; wnnr,' whic’h is someUincs tin* 
ri|;fht aiiflsoinetimes lla^ left. Conibinini; these rcMilts we 
have a f^imenil stateunnit of Steady’s iiffaii's, whieli is called 
a Kalancf Shoot,” It is an aeconnt not an nceount of 
tninsacdions, but of results. 

53 If all our work lias been eorrectly done, this aeconnt. 
will add «ip the same on both sid(‘s. If it does not, thon* 
has been nn ciTor soiraHvhcre, 

We friNe this account 111 u little different form from 
the ouo hitherto used. 

• RALANCR SHEET. 

StKI'IIKN Sl'KAlJi. 


.Tail 21, 1^S2. 

liKsoriicKs: 

(?/ish. 

Kiwi. Wat«?on. 

City Savintjs Bank. 
Cheeryble Brothers. 

Liabilitirs: 

W'^m. Ste^idy 

Mrs Malone 


C 1 s. d. 


2 I ir> 0 |i 

I 15] 5 ’! 


Capita n; 

[or Ih’ofit and Loss). 


,.54. The examination of this balance .sheet ^^ill e?:]>laiu. 
better than any definition, the fnefimn^^ of “ Resources” and 
“ Liabilities.” “ Capital ” is tlie differeneo of those two, or 
the Wiidh of the [>erson or of the business enterprise, whose 
history isUho subject of record. 

My Jlesiources rr what 1 hat^e 4 what 1 iru''t to have. 

My Liabllltieis - what 1 owv. 

My Capital -=Tny reeourccH minus my liahililies what I am wijrth. 
What I bavfe 4 - what 1 trust = what 1 owe -b what « am 
worth. 

Steady's rosourcea amount to Os. 2d. 

Hh llabUltieB amount to 3 1 1.1. .'Hi 

Hia capital to 

£4 Ob. 2d, £3 Ua. 5d. 



One week’s 

4 days’ (accrued). . I 


24 I Balance of carain^rs. 



RESOURCES 


LIABILITIES + CAPI- 
TAL. 


'J'lih'' l»*vt iK the fnrmnlu of till haJun^'r hIkh In In lU-eoidiince U, 
ron‘-lni( t htilijucj' from Ihe following; tHcls; 

Tm Kxeiciae 4,- 3 anicK Jniic!* has ihe lollowinj^ n'soiireeH luirl Ma 
liilihr'' I’a'*)', C7<il <)•<. ; Men haudiM', t>d , due Iron 

INisoiifd DiMitoi-, A;d,(nri ia« JM, ; Freoludd Kdalc, .l'2,0(X>; Morlya^o 
Oo Im‘ ji.iid by CMH) ; due to varUm^ Tei'inud FrcdilurJ^, 

IOh jd , ('jpitai to !*(' aKiotUiitied l‘icMn tm- abo\v‘ 

Tilt Exeixise 5. \rinfironf: iV- Jlavll'* »n'u tiriu of julonn'jH They 
ha\e. <'!i*-h, t‘!0S8^ bd , in Pmilk’ Hank, CM'^nkNoic^ of other parties 
ffhrM* iiio eiillod in book keepiii-r, Hiliy lien Krtl)h j, £I.-4b(); Idbrury, 
Milne £(;iHi . due from ('lientf^, |i.< thl ; diu* dunn h (birdou Bennett 

UorTfenti, .£Cn HW id (»() "Mukr a iadanre f^lieiS Hhowlny iht-ir joint 
fapUal. \h) Make a K'l'oml lm!»inr<' Kliert shoninji' ninler Capllal Ihe 
hlijiie of ea* li jiartner ; li t Ai iijhI rone's be t bsyii fla thl. : ho\y much i» 
HuylisVy 

fd Exerciso 6. — .Tosepb An(ler->on Ini'* li»e following: re^ourceH hikI 
bubililie-i, whit b we ^dvi* n\ eonfiiHid seijuenee , niuin:*i' them Hi j^roper 
order, pultnic the nioKt avalbibh^ rr^oiirt e'* flr'^t ■ i>iie to WHliani Slni|»- 
Kon^CiO, Ibie from IVter Blown i‘2t) ; Merrbaiidn-e. £112 ; d'leijna 
note held )iv inolln r purlv [this I'^ralltd in book keepim; Bilh l*Jiyiib)e{, 
0K1; due from Samuel Cohen, £li , CmkIi. t'iVV , doe lo Alb' r( 

Horne-, ^’J) : Wni^on. i'2‘> : due fnnii SHiinnd Wilkui'^ £k, dim 
from Arthur Tvniynt. Cd ; due fion' Jamof- dm k-on, Cl, 20 wUnres of 
Biinfc Slot k, ; l inted Staton BoihIm, worth 

CUAl’TKR il. 

Bo.'^tmL^ and B.'daneine <'\]>li)mM! JIodIu- t'f Onipmjl Knfrv— Uhe 
Jonina’ Ihdn’^K and CndiC^ -douniali/ln;.'- A Tubir bAmnpIo 
of ibe Join mil— [jftd K\( n. ihik, Intiodin \ urioiti' Aecountfl 
Meii.liandix* hilln !tefei\/jt»lc Bill- I*n>able -CnpiUd—Open- 
im; KntiitLS ‘ Siindiies ' I’loHt and A«.eonnl«. 

r»S. By I In' few transjicliuus wliich wc ha\c takfdi as ex- 
nniph's, w’(‘ have illn.stnded in a ^<<'ncral manner Ibe processt's 
(if nil bcHik'-kecfiin^^ They may U* all explaim'd as poding 
and haliiutH7i<p 

rofiting is distributiiif^ a trausiiction its proper 
accounts. 

Balancing is reducinf; an at^count to ils result. 

59. In po.sting, wc ffiid wbai. account.s arc increas^ or 
decreased by the transtudion ; we record the increase or de- 
crease on the proper sides of those accounts. 

HO. In balancing, we find w’hat amount added to the Usa 
side, wdll make brith sides cvpial; this amount (the result, 
difference or balance)^ w^e enter on the less side; aild and 
rule off : the result we enter on the opposite side of the ac- 


1 


4 ^: 




76 


BOOK-KElSPlKa* 


count or to somo othc'.r account to which w^e desire to irana- 
ter it. • 

()l. In (MUTt^nt business, wc fir^^t enter tlie. transju'tionjj in 
tin' order ol their (n'eurreni n J?i a book or li^toks, ealled the 
lKK)ks “of on^iiiiil (Mifry.” 'L'liene oii^lit lo be s<» Miran^ed 
that they point out to whn b acronnUs and to wliieii sul(^s 
the amounts are to posted. 

The iuiiTi«'s of the juincijial Books of Onpfinal Kntry 
in ('omnion use are the Joorxao, tlie t^Asu Bo(»k, the Sauus 
Book, tbe [xvoion Book, llie Bill Book, the < 'uKf^UE Book, 
the Day Book, also (‘Jilled the Waste Book <jr BlothT. 

Oik the original Iwuik-ciUry is nuide iji one of these 

<xn>ks. there is fn'ijUejilly n previous entry on a doteiment or 
l>^lsi?les‘^ paper of sotnekind. The, tjse of sneh ni('morfirA<laFiis 
as a basis of i-etsu’d has bcvoine very exteuded: in fact, it 
may be said 'that, modern busiiiess on a lari^e .scale is done in 
wnfiii^, not l)\ word nf r.eutli. 

04. 'i'liv .loiii'nal is tin ‘.mM. f/enrraJ of tin' l»<>oks<if entry. 
II I?"’ lulapte I to ree(‘ive ('iitries of any traJisatdion whatever; 
wdiile-the (4]ier b<K>ks aie adapted to some S])e<,‘ial kind of 


traiuwictions, as receiptb and payments of money, puifehaseB 
and Bides of merchandise, etc. ^ 

W"e will show how a transmdion is put into the form of a 
^‘jommal entry/' It in necessAiry to know what accounts 
arc aflicted and on w^iieh side 

05 , The Reader has noticed that in persoual acctmnts the 
loft hand side is marked “ Debtor,’’ and iho right Jmnd side 
“ (heditor.*' 4 'hese names arc for ( onveniufnct) extended to 
all accounts, even where there is no «>wing noj trusting. 

00. ’J'he left hand side of any account is cnllcil for 
convenience the DEBIT SIDE ; the right hand the 
CREDIT. ^ ^ 

07. All aecounfs ivpicsent what what wo 

whaf wc o/rr or what we are warih. In two of fiiesc classes, 
the Icfl liaiul or drblt side is dcvtdtd toincren.so: the right 
Tuind or rreAii lo deereasc. In the <»ther twt^ classi's, this is 
exactly re VC rse<l. heeausc* ibe londeney of the accounts is the 
reversAL AVe will now fiirni.sh a table for ascertaining the 
lichils and ertniits o^ aiijt tmnsaction, whieh is called “jour- 
nalising.” 


08. JOUUNAldSJND TABhE. 


DEUITSi. 

1. lIav('more. 

;S. 'rriisl irjore. 

;{. Owe less. 

1. A'^worfh Ihss. 


' 1 

■L 


^ C'RKDirS 

1, Have less. 

2. Trust !(‘ss. 

Ji. Owe more, 

4. Atn iivrih more. 


JA 


GO. As ni» rvanipjt’ of tlir nr. iner of nsinc iMh l Urlo. lake tin fu'-’l 
eulvv o/i in li. <" 'nipier I , ami Im to fiffr) whul ami 

vvlkJi( ,(iv involvt-rl il If ynn d(j OiJ- oortecOy, llu' 

will in lie n ‘■ 111 : . 

iC Transaction .^•:r.iv\r‘W i::, u.m, \v iliiam srrailv. 

L^<^lvlU 5 ' ii ;i • I 1 «} (li'l)lif- ill (111 (‘iLl", 1 Hi*e that inor* is 

til*, oiilv oin uM. ',1 

t In/l't DU,} < ( 1 . Il ^ 

Th. ref»»r< .i il» Lit nilry mu^'l be Ti'>ni<- m C'a‘'li iir count, oi briefly, 

“ C'.ish Dr er' " 

LooLum/ down till' li'-l '»r rrorUU, 1 mi Oiaf hfir< Aaa ir, iK't trun, for 
1 b.'o^a^ inucli inopnfyah before m jl.lKa Uo 1 tn,>*f A y,s' IbrnuRh fiiis 
ir.'jri'^jn't (<'M ; ]tui l mn 

Tlierefure. ti cn’.lit I'litr.v muKt be maCe w On. account i*!’ (Ut iier«on 
V’lio n I owe, or 

Wliiiain Srnidv, c’r 


, Note I urefiiJl > besn diffi^eiil evpressiorif 

I 

I 7'-. In einnbnnnrj: lire debit .-iin] flie crrrlit into a Aln^fle “journal 
I « utry, ’ Die fornt “Cash’Dr (o Wnt SNwly,’' is the one (/fteiieat 
! ime.J, iiieH,jnii<; J hj)l t’anli auriuntis t<i be <lebUefl ami Wm. ^teagy's 
I accniint <Ti-f4Heil the n*' I'll lurtoiinL 

I 7fJ. As wrilU-ti oni iit full, the J<mrnal erttry will be up follows : • 


Dr. 


Cr. 


Jan. i, fswi. i 

1 





Cash Dr. 

To William Steady. ... ... 

1 For .'unoiiut Imr rowed forni hini.“ 

i 

0 

a 

£5j 

0 


71 . Tuateai! of 
we may write 
Iiisieiul of 
we may wnt^ 


“Cash Dr/' 
pv (’ash ” 

“Vni Steady. Di.’' 
“ToW'ia, sieaiiy/* 


I 

1 * " 

I 74. Wc will now give the jourufiliwition of all the trans- 

ncliouB in paragraph 12, and oinnwito each one we giro the 
reasoning in each cuso. 

75 . “D 1 in the eKplAUAlloii ia:fera to No. 1 of tlie debiM.tn the 
jouruttliuug table. ’ C, 3 “ to the third credit, 4tC. 


ttf 




BOOK-EITEPINd. 


EXPLANATION. 


Jail. 1, 18H3. 


if I s. 1 a. ‘I £ ! B. I d. 


Oaah Dr 1 

To Wm. Steady. . . . 

For awmrd horrow^d /row 

him. 

, O 

Profit and Loss Dr 

To Cash 

For aviov^ of railroad 
fare. 

. _ _ . . 

Profit and Loss Dr 

To Cash 

For amount patd for lunrh 

a * 

Profit ut}d Loss J)r 

To Cash 

Fir hotf J hill pmd. 


1 5 .0 01 


5 0 0 W Cash Is debited because I harr inorr of il (D. 1). Sh^uly 

is oredib‘d be<‘ause 1 owt liiiu morr{,{\ 3). 

The day of tlie month is in the Jiiihdle of the line. 

18 rt Cd Profh and Ijohs is debilod l)eCJUis(» i am worth liSi< tlian 
before’ (D. 4), OasJj is credited becjiuse I ham ul'it 
(C 1). 

1 (f*) Similai’ to b. 


{ilj Smdiiir to h. 


Profit Loss Dr IS ol ! 1 (e) SiirfiJar to £>. 

To Cash* I js: 0 

For hoard in a,d’ i i- 

^anee, paid JMth, 31aiouc. ! ' * 

“ i j' 

P. O. Savings Bank Dr. 2 0 O'! ' i (j) I pn^iXTl y us far us th*’ b;n4 aecoiiut is con- 

To Cash . .T i 2 ‘ 0 : 0 ! " corned and Uhs in inoiu'y ( D! 1). 

For (timutit dipositrd. . i 1 * 

' I i • 

Cash Dr 2| o'i ; I /««»(’ ('ahli (C. I), ;in<l ijiivin;.' ;;ivoji no otlicr iifO|)- 

To Profit*rt;((i'£os8'.'. 1 ' 2i 8 0 . erty .Cor it 1 itui. /nw/T (I), l... 

For am wixFs wagts n*- 1 I - | i 1 

enmd. V lit 

Wm. Steady"" Dr. .7 1 0 ! () | ^ 

To Cash....!!.'. . ! i I i 0 0 

For iimoumt paid Mou * ! j i 

-- i . ' I (t) I irurt liim the amount, and ham so luu' ii hss money. 

Fred. Watson Dr . . . . In | 0 i i | 

To Cash ' I :J() 0 

For amoufd loaned him. ' ii j ^ » 

17 > ,1 t (/) Similar to //, ^ 

Profit «?nZ Loss Dr 18i 0| 

To Cash.,.. I I 18 0 . 

For one werk^n board io j i 

datf. ’ 

18“ i (A") Similar h> </,* 

Cash Dr 2 8| 0, .j 

To Profit and Loss.. I 12 8,0 

For om wrrk'H icogat. • I : ! i 

J I I Similar to //. 

Wm. Steady Dr 14 0 i 

To Cash 1 4| Oi 


i ( /') I ham more pn^ixTly us far as th*' b.ti^ uectuiui is 
I " corned (D. •!), and in moni'y (Dt 1). 


Wm. Steady Dr 

T’o Cash . 

F<yraomint paid him. 


P. O. Savings Bank Dr. . 12 0 

To Cash 

Fo r aniob n i drpomt ed. 

llO 

Oaah Dr 13 0 

To Fred, Watson. . . 

For afnount reenved from 
him. 

OMh Dr lo 0 

To P. O. Savings Bank 

For amount mthi}.rawn. 


(w) Similar to,/'. 


(/O 1 now have more and tr'itst less. 


[((/) I haw more in money and less in the tjaok. 


Carried fonrard , i 19 > 14 i 9 *• 19 1 14 ‘ 91 


78 


BOOK-KEEPING. 


Jan. 33,.lKa‘i. 


Profit (tu.(1 Lost* Dr .... 
To Cash 

Ko 7’ (i})iou)tt exp* mint for 
my r coat. i 

ft h ^ ! 

Profit ami Losh [)r i 

To Cash I 

For Q>inoutit i'xpcuikil for 

nJuKif. 

Ohoeryble Bros. Dr. . . . 

To Profit ataf Loss.' 
For imgea to (hdc nnjhtiftj 


Profit atui I 40 .SS Dr. 

'Vo Maiy Malone . . . 1 
For board to (htk, vopaid. 


Dr 


Or. 

£ s. 

' !! ^ 

u: 

D) 14 

y ii 19 

14 

1 , r: 

0 : 


1 

1 

12 

[11 

7 


1 


11 

1 !i2 

! 

^ 0 ! 


1 

1 J 

12 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 1"' 

i 

5 |! 



’(! 

ir» 

! I 

1 ! 

1, 

• 

34 1 (i; 

:! ’24 1 

6 


EXPLANATION. 


I {p) Similar to b. 


I (7) Similar lo 6. 


I This and tlMi followin^c entry nro not of cofIi iranHaction^, bnf 
) of ilio facts stated in i>ara^rni|»lis 47 to .10. , 

! ('liccryblc iiro(h<‘rs owe me, or J irffnt them this amount, a.s if 
j I had lent flicni so much money. J am worth more, iis 
1 nuR'Ii as )f J had n ieivcd (he money for my labor. 

I 

; 1 am ^ .w bcefiiise 1 have ineurred this exjionse, and T 

> ; owe 'tuor>\ iianudN , t.o Mrs. Mulom*.. * 

' The c(|iialitv .shows Ihal Die Iota) amount of the debits and of 
t the credits is tht* same. 


77 Exercise 7. fn TnnrjMitiU tin* «< ooiint of {:^(Kul‘'.ho»p:lil 

hihI sold ('nllr*d Ok' Merchandise Aieonnt J‘ni fku- folhwvhip; 
tnuisactioiis iikfo the joanuil n.rni. • 

AjO'd rj, Bought foi oicrc IiuimIIm- HTHonutiiir to .CKNI 

Airt’il 4 ttoM for laoTt , .tua 

Apvil fi. Sold Jaoo’H .lon^M mcrcliftiulisc’, ^o'), ntul tnisO'd lino foi llie 

srtine. flAo ’.' tttou \ 

A ot tllH kind 1 m called “ (mi ikm oiint,' 01 on dtalit," or “ on 
llliu*,'’ 

April a. Boiai;lit of Abraio Sudlli, on tuck haiulihc, tkii 

Apul 7. KeceivcMl from Ahiani SoiU.h, in part pa^’inent , iiumh lKuuli''n, 
.tJO 

7S. Exercise 8-- Tin* dopartnn iil of lo potuddi- papoi i.'' uu nupoi- 
tanl one hi bUf-iiieiiM, ll Inidiidi*" Nop'.-^, aKo Fai hanre, and 

•Dnifis, if i>a.v:d>Ic al. a fiitnu- lijiic The foinih of li do<’iinn-iUM an* 
^,0\on jn thit, ^>ol{ un<l*‘n|g(;oiijimT( inl FoifiiH ” 
lVot»-H, etc , jKM'ahlc A/ Om an' n^rordnl ni an accoiinl tniah'd IIjIF 
Kccelvahlc ; ” doIoh payable /;?/ us. In an «<■» ouuf i^hh’d ■' Fills I’avnlih ’’ 
TIm’ fiHtno; ('oD-fil H Tte-oouice, llie Inth'i aLi»ddhl> ' 

May J, tSSJ l/oarif'd lA'fcr Skiiinor .tJIOTl cwsli, J.ir wlilcli In* nn* 
his noli' at HO davM [Bills Koc.i 

May iJ Sold Jon«miah Hlaek ineiv ' Minhtc, and look in ],Mymi>nl Jns 
ivo(e at HO da^n for .€S0 * 

May l-j, IVrt lahbrovmtioTi for oi vMut.tn Sriiilh i.uIko |al>bu*- 

vbiilon f/’r “ inrnliuTidiMf ’ J aoM gaM' Idni 7 / 1 ^ nolr.at 30 dii>K for 
i-HK-. [IblK Pn>.| 

.'Tuio- 3 IViiT Skinin-r pmd bis note m ea*jb, XloTl. 
rlnne 4 .lenMiiinli Black paid hi ' note 111 eivMb, £1^0, 

Jinn' r> Uedecjtn d nv, init.- to Abintii Siiill K ,11111 7 m,, in cash 
711. Exercise 9.- Place in the form of riouiiial entricH the (rnnsiu 
tioriM lu parak'rtqib '-SL* 

HO. Thi; Profit trod Lo^ft account is to rci^ord (ho 
current* losses, and ^^ains of lln> businc^sK, but thciiccount 
Mdiich sliows the totid umoiint of invent, iiu«ot is the tUipital 
account. • Freijneoily the net result of the. Protil am^ Dtiiis 
ficcount Is tmnsfi'rrcd every year or half veart.(» the <'a|»it.al. 
This is alnio.st aJvs^avs the case wdt.li a sin^de ]»roprietor, 
ThesProlit and Taiss !■' then a tomyiorary’ account^ and really 
Is a jiart of Capital acuuiffU Wlierc there are .several part- 


ners, cueh of ttiem n.snally lm.s a (\ai>iliil aceount, and at the 
end of the yiHii (or half yeui-) the result of J’rofit. and Doss 
i.s divid(‘d according*' to Ihidr contract, and the share of each 
]iartner is carried to his C'Hpitul account. Jn a corjiuration, 
batik, or jonii-sloek coni)>any, the Capi I al account represents 
t)i(‘ slum's into wliieli llie jirojirietorship of (ho*concorn is 
divided, and remains a fixed (pianlity. The oaniings«iare in 
‘part paid in ea.sh, so mu' h per .share, and in part, cairicdto 
such an account, as Surjdus,” “ Undivided I’rplils,’* or 
“ Reserve.” Pajdftd Account is sonjelimes called “ Sto<;k 

Accoiinl,” 

81. Example of a JourVah entry representing invest- 
ment. 

7 nnifii efiott - -.Ian. 1, JSS8 TnvCMteci in the ijrocery hnsiness c«Mh, 

; with wldih 1 opi'ii my bnnkt., ^ 

Jour oat FoJry, 

CashFi.. - .iJO.OOO.UO 

♦ . To Capii«\l .£3,UOO.Oe 

for jitnoufit invoMted in the ixrocery biiBinCMM. 

H‘J Example of a .toiirual entrj^ n^presenting investment 
of scM'ral dilTcrent kinds of property. “Sundries” in 
journal means “the following accounts;” Init the words in 
brackets may Ih? omitted and the second form used. 

y'/mmaction — .Tuly 1, 1SK13. InvcBte.d in bii.-'inewB the following re-* 
houhos- t’uhh, £iiOOj £41W 17i#. ; NotoM of variottfc* partlcM, 

£100; shop premlaes, £1, ‘JOG 


Jaurnal FtUry- L Ancient Form, 


tSundricfl] Dr. lo Capital £1,968 

for amount invoeted in huwne«s this day. 

Cash on Imiul and in bank £. 200 0«. Od. 

Mdse., aM ikt Tnvenlory 468 ifl. Ort. 

Billfl Receivable, ns per Bill Book 100 Oa., Od. 

Shop-Premises, urpraiafd vahic 3,900 Oa. Od 


£1,968 17a Od. 
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2 . Simple Form. ‘ • 

.Oll#h on hand and in baak Dr jC 300 0!!», Od. 

Iffdae.T OH per Inventory 4m Od. ’ 

BUl0 Becolvabley na per BUI Book . 300 Oi?. Od 

SboP’prexniBeSi appraiser] value .. 4.^^ Oe. Od. 

To Capital £1,968 178. Od. 

for total amount of my Investment In buttlnens. 

83 . Sxample of entry showing investment of two 

PARTNERS. 

7Va?waefio«.— Messrs. Smith and Jonen enter into a eoparlncrBlnp in 
the dry gorxls buBlness, 'Wlllinm Smith Ilivc-Htjj Cath, .£200; (iood-^, 
£1.«03 •V. yhomas Jones '*lnveBtB Canij, .£S00 ; Iluildnijj; to he n‘-»'d 
for store, £1,800. Required 4 journal cutiy wlum'lnjj tlio liivehtmcnty 
and each partner's interest. 


* Journal Knfry. 

[Sundries Dr. to SiiiidrloH.], 

To open the hooka of the firm of Smith &> 


JonoB. 

Cash. . Dr., as per Oanh Book, . £l, 0 (jo 

MdS6 “ an jM'r Inventory .. . 1 ,7‘n Tm. Od. * 


Warebouae . . “ as vAluod ..... l,rt(X) 

To William Smith Japltul) .... £1 ,99.‘l .-i.s. f)d. 

“ Thomas Jones (Cuintal) .. 2,WK) Os. od. 

for amounts of their respective propiietary 
Interest a. 


£4,5T»H Od . .£ i '>93 f>8. (Hi. 


84.' example of an entry for investmknt.s, whoro there 
arc LIABHdTlES outstandino. 

Condi tions, — Stephen Steady oit the 24th of .Tmmary, 1883, <lesireMto 
open hooka of account hir hla jirlvate affairs, H<* Iniiv tlio following R**- 
flonrees (»o<' parajj:raph 5.3): CflBh, 7s 2d. ; T>ii« from Frod Wat-^on, 4 p. : 
F.O. Saviii^^ri Ihink, £1 178.; (Jhceryiih^ Brotljors. £1 12^. l.ul)llitic'fe— 
due Steady. £3 16s. ; Mrs Malone, ir>J<, 5d 

Journal^l^Ur;/. 


fSiindries Dr to Simdrles ] 

I’o record the condition of my utTiilrs this day. £ s d. £ s. d. 

Oariih, amount on Iiand 7 2 

Fred WAtson, amount, due from him t •) 

P. O. Savlnflra Bank, aniount on deposit , 1 17 o 
Oheeryhl© Brothers, to date, . . 1 r: (» 

To Wm, Steady, anion nl d nr him . . 2 Jtl 0 

Urs* Malone, hoard to dull* 15 5 

Oapltal, what I nm now vn orth 8 9 


4 0 2 4 0 2 


iho ease may be, of borrowing money or of lending it; on in- 
terest. The following are al«<» spociiiicns of ITofit and Loss 
acemmts; their ]>ur|>ose will lie Jcarncil from their iitloa; 
Ooinmisaion, Discount, Exchange, Brokerage, Bad Debts, 
Taxes. • 

60 . The debit sulo of a Profit and Loss aei ount, of course, 
ulw’uys conbiins ilie expenses and losses, whieli make us worth 
lesa; the credit side the earnings and ])rofits, which make 
us or onr (‘nterprise ^vorfh motr, 

87 , In such sul)onlinoto tvoounts. the bjilaneo is seldom 
carried ilowii, but is tnmsferreil b) tlie more general account. 
Tims the result of the KxfHUise, Intercast, CJiunrnrssion and 
other like accounts woidfl be carried at the eJose of the year 
to the iVofit and ].o.ss account, 'rhe lesult (»f the Prollt and 
Loss accoiiiit w>uhi be carried to the Capital account or to 
the Partners' aciniurits. 


CJIAITEU III. 

Pobtiuj*:— Tho J.ede-or— S'u)t;lc KnUy”-' Exnuqtlr- SIcphcMi Steady 

aLMlii PiiuluMl KMTei'<e*'. 

88 , Wc have now jlluslnitod the, Journal, and onr readern 
should be .able tn find the debits and ji red its of jiii} ordinary 
tninsiLc.tioti. 

89 The Journal, however, is inen ly a ni(HJuini«ui prepara- 
tory lo posting in th(‘ LuaiLU. 'J'he 7 W/yrr is the book of no- 
counts. .A C'onipJelc ledger contains a)i account with every 
department of tbe^ reMUircos. liabilities and capital. An in- 
complete or “Singh‘ Entry'' ledger contains personal ac- 
counts and soTnetiiiU'rt proj>crty ncconiits. 

90 The ('ompleic ledger iilw’nys ccuitains th<* same frmomit 
of delhts as oj credits. This furuislu'^ u. valuabie test ot 
correctness, called the Trial liahniCAi, which will be here- 
after eX})laiticd 

in. Fostinu from the journal is a ^‘y .‘simple pi’oces.s. 
Take the first entry of the journal in ]>an; graph 70 , which 
reads: 


I—! 


I 

! 


January 1, 1883. 

“Cash, Dr., .C5., 

To William Steady, £{>, 

for amount boirowod from him." 


85 . Besides the General Profit and lioss .aecoinif, there arc 
usually kepi several styecial Profit and Tjoss account. s. For 
example, the Expense account records tlio cost of carrying 
on the buBiiU'sa, salaries, rent, insuranet*, etc. Sometimes • 
even this is subdivided into Salaries account, Rent account, 
Insurance account, Postage account, etc. Tlui Interest j 
aocoimt records Dio loss or the gain, the cost or iiroceeds, as I 


92. Turn to Uh* pap;o of thu K'Uger containing the Cash sc conut, and 
write on the fiisl line of tin' Ji;bU Bide : * 

First, the. date; 

Second, the opposite account credit-ed; 

.[Third, tlie exi»lanaUon : ) 

Fourth, Die page of the journal from whi<;h you post; 
Fifth, the amount, thus: 






so 


book-keeping. 


Pahs t. 

CASH. 


Dk. 


Cb. 


im. 

flan. 


ainouni boiTowtitl . . . . 


i'""" 

£ 

.s. 

dV 



I 

5 

0 

0 




rohirnitiK tl>rJouninl, InHi-'H in thn loft hand ( olninn tin' i Tniii tn fho arroiint ot Willirtxn tStwrtly, credit and make the 

iiiinil>cr of tnc of llic Jjt'dger vvIumt vlmi have Jii.sr poM<'<l, viz; - 1. 1 ^ami po.stiiig, except that the account debited 1b iuen'rted, thaw: 


I*A<JK : 


# 


WILI.IAM S'l’KADY. 


£ 

1 - 
1 


d. 

, 

18'^:;. 

dan. 

1 

By <Vsh, for amount 
loaned liy him 





% 




Ilcturnmjj lo llu' Journal, we niHcit the pie^e number, 2 
Ui, Wo limy rorrmrk fu-viTtil variation', in th<' wonlinf::. 
Wo Imve^^jvt'ii Uio full form : 

“ liy Oiish, for amount loati»*(l by liim.'’ tl) 

This is not so fi(‘«jui‘ntly jis the Ush exfilioit^form : 

. “ I^y (kisli/’ ( 2 ) 

The words “ By” and To” an* iiol of the slightest use, 
nidieo many booli-keepers omit them alto^^elher. and write 
'‘<\mh.” db) 

Others ii;!^iiin omil^Jl reference lo the op]K»site or “per 


I fontm” jiecount, and ins(*rt only the sjiecifteiition, Ihus : 
j “Amount of 5 o/o.” (4.) 

Form 2 is the most rpecjoently upted ; but in the writer’s 
opinion it is not. the best 

Dh, W(' now give tli(‘ whole of Stephen Steady’s LedgiT, as 
posted (h^>rin 2; and balaiieod. ’jVt' ha opened a capital ae- 
(ourit, to which we liiive earned Steady’s earnings. Transfer 
1 or )»ahirieiiig (‘rilries are not entered in the dourrml (although 
j \Ve shall show how this may be done), but the ainouTU is 
j cnbued in red ink [italics] in the account frmn which, 

I and in black iiil^ in the aecoufft which it is transferred. 


im. LEDGER. 

STKl*HE^ Steady. 


1. CASH. 

imT Ck. 













1 • 


.€ 

s. 

A .'1 


\ 


£ 

s. 

d. 

1 





I 


\ 




1 


1 

5 

- 

0 

0 

i dan. 


By Profit and Loss 

1 


18 

<> 

11 

' 1' ' -id and Ijoss .... 

1 

2 

8 


i 

< « 


- 1 

• 

1 

| - 8 

IS 

“ 

o 

2 

8 

0 ! 


• t* 

(f f. it 

1 


4 

0 

20 

'■ Watson 

2 


12 

0 


8 

4i fi ft 

1 


18 

0 

“ ' (i. Savings Bank / . 

2 


15 

0 


m 

Citv Savings Bank , . . 

1 

2 

0 

0 








12 

“ William Steady . 

1 

1 

0 

0 


/ 






18 

“ Fred. Walloon 

1 


16 

0 


y 






17 

*' Profit and Loss. 

1 


18 

0 


y 






18 

“ William Stea<ly 

2 

1 

4 

0 


y 




! 


•* 

“ P. 0. Savings Bank. . 

2 


12 

i 0 


y 




; 


23 

“ Profit and Loss 

2 

1 

12 

6 


y 

1 



^ 1 



if it a 

2 


11 

. 7 


/ 

1 



r 

li 


€k 

By Balaiuce 



7 , 


J Ayj 

y 


11 

I-!- 

_uj 








i 1 

1 J 0 o'llancc . .1 

• 



1 7 

2 



m 






4 
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book-keeptkg, 


7, MARY MALONE, 


■'T'— -- 




— 

£ 

fc. 

d. 

r ^ 

— 





£ 

s. 

d. 

188.1. 




— 


— 

188a. 




— 


— . — 

Jan. 


7b Balance. 



Ja 


Jan. 

28 

By Profit and Loss 

2 


15 

5 









24 

By Balance. t... 

• ‘ 



15 

5 












* 





. • 

• 



- 



* 








8. CAPITAL, 

I>». • * Cr. 



— « — 

. 

“ 


s. 

.r. ! 

. 




£ 

s. 

d. 

ms. 





— 


! I8s:;. 






— 

Ja7\. 


To Balance.. 



S 


1 Jan. 

28 

By Profit and Loss. . . . 

L.5 


8 

0 








1 Jan 

24 

By Balance 




.8 

9 


J)7. ExftrcUft 10.— Continuo Stophrn StoadyV accoutiis, maklnjf up 
udouiual aiut poutiuj.; It t<» tlu* from the (>ccumM»c<'f< HtaU-rl in 

pumii^raph ii!i, KxordH<‘ !>J. (\irry th>^ re«ull of Vrollt and Lohic lUTOiiiit 
luto (’aphal ; balatico all aeeoiiatH utui make n Ixilaiicc hlieet. 

98, Kxercise 11. -dounmliHe the ttateuienl in j^imgiuph r>7, Kxci- 
cirte R, if to op<‘ii a act o1' houkM. 

iW Exercise 12. -.fourualise the folUmiuj? tiuiiHurtltajH*. 

Do’t mrtw iiUX) , paid eii'^h ,£«*), and my note .£40 

Sold mdhO, for ,i:iPv» ; received ea‘'h £40, ttif/ note l‘oi £40, and 
1‘hilip Nolan'n note tor £S2. 

Kemernhei the UMO of Shmlrie.-' ” refer to j>J!Va"rnph KiJ. 

300. Kepeat the jounialiHiii^ table, para;'r)ii»h 08, froiu memory. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Transferring— Property AccounlH— Clam or on Property -Mer 

thantlise AeroutO — The hiveiitory '-Closing the T.edj.'-er — The Thfil 
Hulaiu e -Pornifi - Example— Kxt'iviHC m .Toninalisni^j;, Pr)^tiT3ir, 
, and (-'lohjii'j. 

101. We tninsferml, in the lust chapter, tho ivsiiit of 
ProUt atni Losri ucouiui. lo Capital., We wrote I he result 


with red ink on the loss side, and then carried it in black ink ^ 
to Uh' opposite side of Capital account. 

10*,i, As the result of Profit and Loss is ciitrriod to Capital, 
so flu; results of Expense, interest, et(;., ai\‘ carried to Pj-ofit 
anti Loss, (’apital is like the sea into which great riwei’S ^ 
flow, which ai*e fed by little bnx)ks. 

1o;L Put boiiiolimes Property accounts also give results 
which are eariied to Profit, and Loss, instead of being brought 
down as balances.^ This is the cast? when there is a change 
oj value* 

J04. UV buy H (>{dr<ir horses fori^fiO. Wc irmy opou a property ac- 
(oiint rntlTlo<l llorsovi, and make the journal entry tbimi ^‘Horses I)r. 
lo (’ash .ilWK 

'rh(' value f»f the horees may stand thus until for some roason It is tlc- 
nn a to r<‘\ul(K> them Perhaps we maybe offered £70, so that £(^, 
all lioij*rh rorrVef !)H.to eo>«t, may no longer be a true representation of 
then value. W'e h.ave no more horses than before., bid they wprcsenl more 
monry ; w< //at\ t?u>tY value J#i vested in horsCB, and aro consequently, 
iib \v<‘ have parif .' with no other value nor Tiin into debt, «*o/YA mwc. 

It is then j|iioper to debit Ilorseii account, and credit Profit and with 
tjie inereasc £1L. 


iTo Casli’froslT’. . 
PvotU iirui 


lOfi, In Ukc manner wc have bom^ht a wflgj’un for £20, 
WafJ:gon Hr, to Oash £20.” 


-F 


HORSES. 


£60 

0 

0 ~ 


“ 






10 

0 

0 




' 




£70 

0 

0 

i 






♦ 



When wc come to eell It, however, we find we can get only £18 for It 
“ Ci^h Df. to Waggon £18^’' 
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Waggon account then etando ; 


WAGGON. 



To Cash , 


0 

* 0 i 




By Cash 

i:iB 

0 

'0 

! 

! 


# 




• 

* 

* 








* i 


i 

> 




; 




1 


1 


106. tr we phouM now balance the account and briiiK U<»wij the n.vnU, IiiKtoad uf balaucuiK the account, wo should trniiwfcr ibo loss to Vrofil 
It WOuldui>puar ue if we had two puuuda' worth of fetillon Imml and account. Th»;i;ytl»o two accounlh w(iuid stand thu»; 




WA(iOON. 


To Cash 

£20 

0 

0 i' 

. 


_ 

'1 

^ i 








! 


By Cas}j l 


0 

0 ! 

Pf/ I*t'ofU (uid Loifs 


0 

0 ! 



6 

^ o'! 




1 


To Wanrgon. 


PROFIT A'SD iiOSS. 


- ^_r-— - 
£2 

0 

0 ]! 





r 

|i 

II 





107. MEiicn\NDiSE AmmxT is one wlioiv this prot;i*ss is 1 
regularly iiee.essary. We always })uy riKTcliMiidiso at ono I 
price for tho express purjxjM* of s(‘lling it at a higher price, ! 
'riius the debit sidi‘ of inerehaiidistv a(*e<uiut in a retailer*® j 
business is Ullod willi entries of inereliaiinlM‘ h{nitfhl at ^ 
wholesale prices, and the cn’dit sid(‘ wilh entries of mlvs at i 
retail prices. It is evident that if all ilie nierehaiidise were | 
sol<l the account would not balaiiee, but then^ \M»uld be ti 
resulting pn)fU b) eurry to tin* Profit am] Lo!>s Her-uunt. But 
usually th(*ro is a stock of inercbandis(‘ n mairiing on hand. 

In most kind.s of lousiness this stock is gone over once or 
twice a year, and a list made up, with prices, railed iiu ** In- • 
ventory.” Tins is called “taking stock'’ or “taking ac- 
count of str>ck.^* As most merchants do not k 'l'jt tlicir books 
in such a way as to know wlial is the profit on flic several 
sales, they cannot (ell until stock faking wind fheir^tolul 
profit' has been. The time of stock-taking is also the date at 
which.thc books are balanced so as to make up the StiRcinent 
of Results, or Balance Sheet. 


lOH. In clo.sing the Mercliandisc accouni, then, tluTc will 
Ih* a double n>*nll: the iirnoifbt ivmainiiig on hand (yldch 
must betaken at pn^seiil wliolesiile rales), and the prohl or 
margin on sales Thejatler n‘sult must be obtained from 
tlu' foriiuT. 

• 

tea. j(2xample ^fv laercharidiJe h/iM (“OMt diiniif: Ihc y<*nr €1,0f>0. 
Mv •'UU'M i’i 000 Afy Ktufk leDla'lMlif^ Oil, lirtud £ldi<X). 

WJuif Iw ui> juont ? 

Aeliijd ;»ro< oed^' of hJiU'w jil rotull jx ui* . , . . .IJitdOU 

Iinejiloiy, or ant Ki|>ai<Ml pM>eeed,s at whoJeMdr {ufeo 

' £i,m) 

Oo«t, -1,000 

# 

I'rolit dxaip: . ... JEtiOO 

110. Wo trout fho -balunci' on hand as If it wt’fc u salt'. 
It might he said that IS^l, to cdosc up its luisincss, sells the 
contents of tlig inventory to at wholesale rates. 

111. 'rhe alx)vt5 transimtions wouliT give the following 

Merchandise Account ; , • 


MRROnANDlSE. 


To Stindries fniirehases] 
To Profit atia Iajss . . . , 

To Balance 

1 ' 


£4,(XK) 

0 

0 



Bv Sundries [Sales] 

,l!n,000 

0 

0 

G0</ 

0 

0 



Jiy Balance \Intento'ry\ 

poor) 

0 

0 

£4,600 


0 



* 

£4,600" 

(T 

o" 

£l,6(Xr! 


0 ' 

1 





rn 



m 
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113 . Rule for Balenoiug Merohandise Account — 

(1) Crwlit it by tlie amount on hand as per inventory. (3) 
Find the difference of the two sides as they now stand. (t<) 
Carry this result to Profit and Loss ficeouut. (4) tiring 
down the balance. Or, arithmetically: To the sales add the 
inventory; subtract the cost; this diff(irence is the profit. 

Ifi. BxeroiflC 13.— Pnrfhasih, £.'‘i,000 , SmVch, X3,(KX), Imfiilory, 
£2,r)(.i0. Proftt ? Whttl. pt*r i;ei)l y Miikc aTun'roiiiit.of fin*! PIxercise 
14.— I'urcliaHOM* 41i0,00() ; SuItk, t3,0(K) ; Irivc'Utory, £2,500. I'rotU or 
l<»yBV Jtowniiirh? 

114. There is nothing particularly abstruse or difficult 
aboui the yearly or half-yearly “cjpsLiig of the ledger,'’ 
although it may be inade»to aj^pear my.slenf>Ub. It inert‘Iy 
consists in obl^iining the tU*(Mjmte re»ulis of all ac“counts, 
and plueiTig them in a balance sheet. 

115. I’o transfer an iweount, enter tJjc rfvsult <*n the lcs.s 
side, and rule off as if to balance the (U'counl; but instead 
of corryiiig down the balance, place it. on the opposite, side 
of tlie fieeoiint to whi(# it is*:,o be transferreiL 

1 Hi- The pnx e.ss of elo.sing a ledgm* is as follows : 

1. The ili-Ht step iw h> transfer into rniflt and Lohk account all ac* 
cuunfM vvhirii fire biihdiviKionK of tliat account, liKe Kxpcn.sc, rntcreat, 
t'omtni-hi.ni, etc. 2, Tuki- up Uiosc property accoiinl- likt- 'McrchuudiMc 
in wbicli them In a flue I uatin^j; value, which has be aHcertained by 


Inventory Aud upprafsaf. Find the gaiu or Icnbr, and close the account 
doubly, explained in para^^raplis 107 to 112, traiuKferring one resnlt to 
Profit and ami bringing doivn tho other, tkio balance, it Trauefer 
the result of PioflL and Lo>^h to Capital account or accounts. 4, Bring 
down th‘‘ balanccH of ihls and all the remaining accounts. 5. Copy 
these balanceH into a balance Mheet, the twb sides of which should foot 
up all equal amount . • 

117. Thti IlsiiiANCE is ti lest of the oorrecttiCBS of 

the l<'dger, which may f>e applied at any^tiftio when the 
posting is complete to date. It. consists in -adding up Ixith 
sides of every acf^oimt in jK*nciI, then cop>ing these totals 
inb^ a. list like a balance-sheet. Ad<l uj) the two sides of 
the trial balance ; if th(‘y are not alike, there is mrefy an 
error somewlnTc; if they are alike, the work is probably 
correct. 

118. If a second trial balance is taken, it is only necessary 
to go back as far as to include tlie figures of the Inst tnal 
balaiuie in oach ac(>ouHt . Many lKKik-ket‘]»erfl take trial 
balance at tho end of every month. 

Jlfi. Ijxample of a Trial Balance — The accounts in the 
Letigcr are C?ash. Mcrcliandise, Ilills-IbH'civable, Bills Pay- 
able. ICypense, Intere.st, Profit and L<iss, and (’apital. 
Then the trial balance is prepared Tn one of the following 
wavs: 


THiAL BALANCK.-Form 1. 

I; Accounts. I P. 1 1 Cr. ToUls. 


THIAL BALANCE.— Form 2. 


Dr 

1'otiils. 

j Accounts, 




dash 

iMdse 

1 Bills Reeeivable 




i Bills Payable, 

: Expense 

'Inleiest 

Profit and Loss. . . . ^ 

(Capital 7 






Accounts. ' P. 

Cash I 

(Mdse 2 

Bills Keeeivablc, fi 

Bills Payable 4 

FxjMjiise 5 

Jntcjrest (} 

Profit and l.<»Sh 7 

Caj-utai s 


TRIAL BALAlSiCF. ---Korin 3. 


daT^’caiy. 
Ih'. I (Ir, 


February. 


!* Dr. 1 Cr. !{ “Dr: 


Account- 


CjLMh I I 

Mdse M : 

HilN hecehalde ; , 

Bills Pavubh' . 
Kxf)ense . . . ,! J 

Interest i 1 

Pndlt an4 iioss..! . 

Capital I 


Form 3 ia uaed by llmHc who (fdic tuomhly uial b:ilau('*\‘ Avery 
COhveiiieiil form in lu u ln»ok where, liy the tw-^o op(‘n page^, Ihr 

tltJen of lUe aecouutM need only he wiKUmi ouro a year. 

120- Pursuing the roi.liue, With Form 1, we take tirtsT the C'a^h nc- 
couut ; mid up the del J^lde aud the ereuU ^ude. uud place the tojahw. 


Afarc'h. ‘ ]■ AoriJ. 


_Clr. Ij Dr. i (V. 


May. 

l)r. I CT 


June. 

Dr. I C?: 


Mud £U,(i3«, in thti monoy columns, in Merchandise the totals ^ 
Hre £10,000 nnd £9,3fi0, which wc act dowm Hkewlae. Jn Bill* Recelv- 
ftbh* (lu-re are no cridlta. When wo have tlma e-oj)Ied all the totals wo 
luive the. rullowing roault : 


BOOE-KISEPrKO. 


TRIAL BALAN(^E. 
Jan’y 12, 188:?. 


Dr. 

1 

1 

1 

12,860 

1 

0 0|. 

JO.(KM) 

0 0 

3,900 

0^ ti 

8,000 

o : Oi 

225 

0 0| 

8 

0 0 

- 

! • 

20.088 

0 o| 


Ari.'f)nNm 


Cflsh. 

Mt'rcfintuJiso. 
Bills llert'i\"abl<*. 
Bills Biiyahlf. 

InltMTst. 

Profit .‘UK I J iOs.s, 

( 'Hpital. 


0 0 

Vm) i) 0 
0 0 


ri,o(K) 0 0 

L' 

2 tt,!) 9 s I o| 0 


121, Fnon the fart tliat thoro ii a jliftrrrncf of £10 in tin- wr 

kmm tliat tiu-ro Honunvla'r*! nn tTiur orrrnnrt nf at JrasI jlial 
aniounf. It wmilil be vvi II (o look at thc‘ fnnliUi'of Mh* journal up to 

poiJM 1*0 at* to know wbellnT the error is jn Uu* di hit'^ or the ete<l 
• Its. W<‘ lliul lluit the debit ('oJiwnu ol the lual balance a^^re< s jierleetly 
willv the debit c'olurun of llTejournul, Imt that the (‘ualit 'dde does not 
*a;!:uMc Hence we look in llio I'n dtl ti^nin'“ I’oi tl*c mi.stjike. VVefo 
o>er the additiyiiH of Diat (Sub* carefully ui'ain, and we tompare every 
atnounf, W'lili )|M ori^'liial in the journal untJl we det(*ei ami coned the 
iniBtiikt*. •' • 

122. We now fjUo, as an es’i’nu.se, a few tian.^artlon.^ to lx- made iub« 
a joiini.al and ported to the ledger 'I'lie account"' ivcpiUKi art ; (.’a-h 
til l)in“4 needed;, ’Mertilittudib'e (S Imo"-), HiIIh Ueceivilde (;'> 

lilllH r.iyable Cl line"-!, KxfH'ieu' ('I lUtefi, luteier.f el linerc Fndit and 
Lovh ci lines if C'apUal (II lines). 

Exercise 15.- [N.^rneof Ptiidi nl ] bc'.dre l>i»"-lnes- 

to-day, Jail. 1, 1HM2, wllli a eitsh lapiiul of i'l <hK) Jan d Hot 
merchandise eostinir XldiK); paid e/ndi £,Stxi and uiy note ior He' 

remaitider (to hear Miteri'st at. r» pM cent till ^laal) dan i Sold ne r- 

chandi.se for i'WK) ; received £JU0 cadi ami £:t()u in nolo of .lob 
VVIllmm'-- tit ()0 days, Jan 5. H.od r<u’ stationer} , £in Jin. (1 I*aul 
for £‘20. Jan 7. raid tleik hire, £i:» , IJo't men handi^e on 

Tiiy no(e for t'tido, puyihle In J) <lays ; *o!d for tush men imieli.^’C 
£47*2. Jan. 9. Paid off iny note fi^iven on the llmd, pruuipal £ti0('. 
interest, 12-. .lun, 10. Sold for ca.sh nierih}indisi>, vso.i, Jan. il 
Loiil Murk £180 on hes note, puyihle on yleiuand w .th inliiehf 

at 0 per cent [When lln; posfniLT Ih done to Ihig point, take a lii.ab 
.balance. If it docM not prove, lliid out on which ."-iile the enor is .■aid 
truce itout.j Jan. jJ. Paid clerk hire, tlb, Jan. JO. P*od im i 
chandiMe for cash, £<i0<i. Jun, 18. Sold men handife fo? t.idi, t'luu 
J.an. 21, Sold nuM'thandtae £100 foi iu>te at :i0<i'iva, paidchik hiic. 
£15; paid f<ir Vjicioiis exp'-n-e." , ,bTi , received ])aMiiei»l in C'l^tl of 
Mark TPwnlnN note, jinncipal XJsO, Inleiot 1G-, Jan. 211 Houtdif, 
tiiei^JiandiHe for ra""!!, tJftO. Jan. 2H, J’'aai ederk hire, l,l.b Jim. -io 
Sold niercliaiidiwe for curtli, .£S0. Jin. Jl. Thud cktU hire to date, 
£7 IDs. ; paid rep £ for Ihe month of Jainniry, £80; drew out of ihe 
IniBinefis for personal U 'e, cash, £20(). jDi hit c.'ipitul ] 

Now close yoiii- led ^u'p. Your invindory shows tluif yon have VtleO 
worth of nierchandiBe on liand. J^hml ttie u'siill of each atconn(.fcnd 
briHf? 11 down ortruiihler It lo ProOl tmd Lobs, a- m.ay he proper, 
Trunttfer tiTio rewnlt of Profit and Lf»-s lo ra])jlal. IJalaiice J.h;s ami 
briuK 11 down. The bal.ance will be £l,O0ft 1 Is. Make a baUnce Kheet. 

CHAn^ETi Y. 

* 

Ubo of tlvo I^dtrer- HookB of Ori^dnul Lntry -The D.ay Hook uol 
UiWHi-TIie Historical JouniaM>bs»leie - The Cash Book, Sab^ 
Book and Invoice Hook— I'^irinH ojxlbe t.’ash Hook— Journal lsin^.r 
. and Direct PoHtinAT- The Bunk Acconnt Inlrodmed info f bo Cush 
Book— ’Special OtdurmiH in the Caali Hook-^Ca.sh Hook Used for all 
EutfIcB-'Model. 

124. The IjBUJaKH is the lxK>k of results. It is the source 


to whit'h we lo<ik for iBiorniation ns to our ilcalings with 
any party, or our Iraus^uitious iu tuiy brniudi of <‘ur liuhi- 
Hc.s.s, Its ofiicc is to clas,sify . ^I'ho otlior Ijooks all 
ai*ran;j:o<l so as l.o fitoilil :itc this I'liissifient ion, viiryin^; in 
iiudluMl with the luiturc of Iho hur«ioss. 

125 . 'I’lie JofiKNAL, as* wi* have, ppMui it, is not ti, pnudit‘al 
*ho(ik ior ituy husiuoss even of uioflomte extent. The fratis- 
.‘ictions in any actual Ini.siness run in eoilaiii lines. In a 
nicreautilo husimiss, Uie great mass of Iran^elioTis consist 
of juireliases, .sales, n-cei|d.s, jiayiuents ; ind one eiHiy in 
huiniretls but will Th‘ iiieludivl in oik* or the iJIkt of these 
four. To outer t heseH^’uii.sai l ions iu a journal iiuliscnun- 
nati’ly and post both the deiuf and Die eredit of (•aeh 
transact ion si ]>a.rately would lx' a crude anil uns<‘ieutitic 
plan, Mild is not used iu inodnn busiue.ss ^ 

t 2 B. l?oo]vS of instruction on liook-kerpiug usually speak 
oftheliAV iiooKasa book prejiaiUtorv to tlie journal, in 
which a uarnitivc of all the evei^s of Die bus/ne.ss is 
wvntiji iu 4 *rdinary lai)guag<' wilhout reg-ard to Dicaceouiits 
lliey vvill atVeei. Tin writer kimw^s of no bu.sim'ss liouse 
where such a. l)ook is Kept. It i.s just ns easy, anil is the 
uuivtrsfd praetiec, lo make Die iirst I’ccord m (a'o[x'r jbrm. 
7 'he ju’aclli'al wtty is to lune dilTereiit books foi dilb;reul. 
liimls of milrie.s ; in inereaul ile buMue.'-s all sales fW'e 
entered ill tin sales book, all pundiases^n Die invoice biMik, 
all iV''t'i]>u and [layineiits iu Die (‘ash book. 

127 . These specm]i.‘'od liooks are pr('pan*d with a \iew lo 
thi'sole purpose which emdijs rlestincd for. A.s the sales 
Iniok is to contain iioDiirig but a. long series of ns'ords of 
sales, it iim.'^t be so arranged that every particular relating 
to a sale may find a conveuieut place and lx* stated with Dio 
least pos.sih]e lab(»r 

12 ^. But theU' arc t.wo ways of earrving the eonbuls of 
Di<‘Se books to Die It'dgm* — Direct 15 'stiug ;ind .lournabsiug. 
Book- keejters are di\ nled in ojaniorw as lo wdiicli nf Die.se 
uietluMls prvterdde, ami we wuli exiae.ss no iurlher judg- 
mmd on the imdter Diaii Diis : In our (’Kpenuae, we have 
known of a numbm' of book-km pei s who had (lrop[>ed the 
joiiiiial and ailopti'd Die Direct Posting sysleiu, but W'e 
Imve never nn‘t with a fa."-!' wlioie the journa^ was iy^ru- 
duecd ami tin- dirm-t nudliovl (lo'j>[H‘d. 

I 2 tk Whether Die i»o-( mg I- done <liree< or through the 
iiK'diuMi of Dir jourya), ii m niosl, u."-ual to group I lui like 
tran^aolioiis yf an cuhn moinh^ logMher. Fi^r ,e\am})lo, 
the ,sal'’sbf)»)k is kejd. in .on h a W'ay as to show the total 
Sides for tlic' montii : tlic iincTief bool? iu such a way as to 
slow the total pureha.scs for tin* month. SoiriotimcSt but 
not .so frefjUently*, the peno 1 is mmlo wm^-kly or daily. 

IdO, We will first expl.’dn Die cash )>ook, for it is almost 
iuvaiiably kept in every kuul of busine.‘'S. 

l.'U A’o> •'?’</( f; and /<. ///La/ arc IW't ili.slinrt chisse."! ef opcraiion“, but 
1 hey Ml' fdinort alwava ki’til !h tic ^^mlc bf)f)K on o}>;>o«lf c paia'x Hi 
:m rordnnee with (he ndcB <d* the < ill’ll m cotint ns cxjjtdned in (’hof lor 
T , the hTI hand ."-idc iy diwotcd lo rfceipts and t)c‘ right imnd Bide to 
paytiient.s, 'Pbc Imlaiicc of ea^lt on hand Hlnmld he enunted every day 
ai the c'low’of huxiness uiul Hhonld In* compared with the dilTereaer of 
(he two .«!des of the Cftsli txn»k 

132. Jn tin? following exnmplt; llic eaxb book in I>filaiicod every 
week. 
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CASH 


— 

— 




£ 

8. 

d. 

18«y. 




— 



Jau. 

1 



1,000 

0 

0 


3 








• 







Nf)lf. £300. 


800 

0 

0 


* 7 

Mdse., sold Audrtiw J. Provost (Sales 2) 


473. 

0 

0 

* 


• 


* 





♦ 

. 

1,772 

0 

0 

Jan. 

8 

TolSalanc© broii/^ljt down 


927 

0 

0 


10 

^ Mdse., si)ld H. K. Munkittrick (Sales 3) * . 

• 


800 

0 

0 

• 

• 

j 



V 








• 


• 




1,727 


0 

Jati. 

15 

To Balance brought down 

* 

681 

8 

0 


18 

j Mdso., S(d(l A. K. Haven (Sales 3) 

1 


400 

0 

0 


21 

1 Bills Receivable, collected M. Twain’s note. .j 


480 

1 

0 

0 



tnierest on above note to date (£*? 0;{,. 



10 

0 

• 


’ 









~1 

rii* 

“0 


22 

'i’'i Balance bronjjlil ilown 

4 

801 

4 

• 

0 



Mdse., sold 1*. T, Banuirii (Sales 4). . . . ; .* 

! • 


80 

0 

t) 



« 







• 





« 


' 







4 









W71 

il 

0 

Fo)). 

1 

1 

.To Balance broiifrht forward from .laniuirv- - - : t 

i 


508 

14 

0 
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133. There tire many devices /ur iTn[)rovinp: the Ctish bfK)k, 
and fitting it to special rcquirem<‘nts. We sluiJi give ample in* 
st ructions on this subject hereafter, but, confining ourst'lves 
for the present to tlie simt>ie f<jrm of b(><fk given above, 
^vill show how ils ttonlonts are to Innisb iTed to the ledger, 
by the two met huil*? of Journalising and Direct Posting. 

13t, The following is an example of the. journal entries 
which are made from tin* cash book traiisiK-tions of tin* pre- 
ceding Images. 0 


JOURNAL -JANUARY, 1883. 


|(^8h. Dr le Snrulrlf'H 
j '■j'olul iv< rriojiwli 


!b.VV3 

! 1 
'JGO 





' 





i 

Itvi Capital tor invc'^led.. . 

1 

• 


1,000 

0 

o| 

*■ IKcise > l<»r Nulc'h, 


1 






mV../J}iu a 

:500 0 0 







7 ... 

17^J 0 0 







“ 10 .. . 

HOO 0 0 







“ IS . 

•l(K) M 0 







‘ ;j() 

.* 80 0 0 




2,052 

0 

0 

. • * 





T<j Bills Rftceivablo, 

‘rwaifCs iioir 

•rted Murk 




480 

0 


“ Interest, ui <; ", 

y- . 





1ft 

0 

iSiniOricf* T)j' (e Cash 





.'1,021 


0 

j '‘rotal puyinonlH Inr nieiilli 







Mdse , f<*r ui'^h pun 








VI/. . .Inn. fl 

. son 0 0 






; 1 
i 

“ Hi 

. (KXl 0 0 






1 

“ »<'J . 

0 0 






I 


— — 

1 ,7«0 

0 

0 



1 

Exi>onfie, vi/.., •bin 5 .. . 

.. 10 0 0 


1 


*1 

1 


‘ (i .. 

JJO fl 0 




' 



7 

.. iri 0 0 





• 


11 

ir» 0 0 







“ iil 

.. 0 u 






i 

‘‘ :ii 

..KW 10 (1 






i 


• — — 

18 J 10 

1 

j 



1 

Billfv Payable, u<le<‘iii('»l 
'1' ,V 

noU' 1(1 A. 

(UN) 

0 

0 



j 

iBills Receivable, 

! I 0 Mark I'wniii , . . 

tn (it-inaiiili 







480 

0 

0 

1 



1 

.’Interest eii tI<MnniKl note 

io A. T 





1 

1 

1 St (Wait <V, Ve 



V 2 

1 ‘1 




1 




1 1 





135. 'rile posting of these entries re(piircs no expljwiation, | 
( )ur r(‘ader.s are familiar with I he operation. , | 

13(1. 'rile iiu'tliod, of di!*- t jtosting disjienses with iie 1 
*j<*iii'nabs'ng of I li(‘ cash Ixxjk altog'elher. Tin left han»i oi' ! 
‘ recr'ived " page •may be I'onsidered as a continuous entry, j 
“ (’ash Dr. hi Sundrie*.” Kviay acconni to winch Cash ia^ 1 


Dr., wo know, without joumAlising, should be credited, 
** By Cash.” Similarly all entries on the credit side of the 
Cash book are posted to the debit of other accounts. Wo 
may state the rule. 

137. Rule for posting from the Cash Book.— Post from 

the left of the cash Ixjok to tho right of the ledger; and 
from the right to tfe left. • 

138. In find, the ctish lK>ok is Jiothing more nor less than 
the Cash Account in full, removed from the. ledger, placed 
in a boi»k by it.self, and used for original entry of all irans- 
nctioms involving ea.sh. It is therefore superfluous to keep 
a cash nceount as well as tho cash l:>ook. Wheil you lakc^a 
trial bulauc'e or make up a balancH) sheet, include aniongthe 
resources the balance of cash ns shown by tho cash lxX)k. 
The jMige of the aticounL to whic-h thf' posting is made is 
inserted in the eolumn next to the money column. But if 
"a cash ut'<'ount be kept in the ledger, the total receipts 
(weekly or monthly) aiv ix>stiLHl on the debit, and tho total 
}>ayiiiont.s on the credit, thus making it a summary of tho 
Ctish lKK)k. 

183. As we have already said, there are very many inoditl- 
cation.s in the im>de of keeping tJie ctish Iwok. The skill of 
the exjMirienced iieeouniant is often called into aetion to 
devise a cash book for the sj;>e(*ial requirements of some par- 
ticular branch, or some individual business concern. Jt will lx» 
interesting and useful to consider amue of these poculiari ties. 

140. (1 ) The scope, of “ Cash is considerahly^widoiUMl 
htyond that of mere money. Bank deposits and Iwink 
chcipies, whether drawn by ourselves (ft other people, arc 
now very usuallyAncJnded a.s l ash ; that is to .say, w'c consider 
th(‘ money in the bank and that in hand as Ixith togelhcT 
making up our cash. Tliisisthc simplest way of treating 
the bank account, and .saves tho necessity of keeping a regu* 
lar ledger account for it. Dc|>osita arc not noted at all, 
neithi'r are I'hoques for which we draw the money, and chcfjues 
are entered sbiqJy as casli ]»aymentS. For Uie jiarticulars 
of the hank account the stub of tho cheque, lx)i^k Veferred to. 

As an ilhistratiop of this use of tho (iasli Ixx^k, and also 
of another arrangement of (he columns that fiuulitatcs post- 
ing ))y bringing the aniom^ts close to the title of the account, 
wc rc-vvrite entries in casli hook from .lanuary i5th 
i(»i3lst. H; will seen that the only division of (he- bank 
lialancc from (Ik^ money in hu«d is at the. tftie of striking 
(he baluiH'c, and that the two amounts may bo con.solidated 
as they arc brought down. • 


IHHU 


Jiiit, 


> 1 , lion. 


CASH. 


llBrUI'l’'* 

’ 

Account. ' Die. 

j Paymknts 

1 SrKClFICATlON. 

€ 


d 





H. 

. 

1 

IV 1 

H 

0 


• 





1 Biilunce hi Batik. 

, 1 10 


0 

1 



1 



4 “ jri Drav^er. 

KH) 



i 

MOW. 


coo 

0 

0 

1 InvoJrc 2, Alox T. Stewart & Co 

•0 

0 

1 

MO'.' 




1 HalcM Jl, A. U. llavon 

j 480 



1 

Jivpenw. 


ft 

n 

0 

1 Ah jM'r petty (’a«h B(x>k. 

0 

' ' 

nnH Iteei’uulil . 


, 



1 Note, Mark Twaiiu 

1 On above note, 10 daya 0 Vo- 

1 

1ft 

0 

li 

luo ri'Mt, 


r 



1 



ll 

_|l 

1 l^v Pi'll HO • 


15 

0 

IT 

j Salai ivH ; ck , £.5, money, £10. 
i liuhihre in. lUtuk, * 

j 






■/ 

0 ■ 


4 

1 'iv~' 




! fo 

0 

0 

1 “ in iM'awfT, 

' 


i ' 0 

,i 



1 1,512 

" 1 j 

0“ 

1 

1 S' i 

1 4 , 

u ^ 




- 1 

- 

i Balance lamugltt down. 
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141* The method o£ keepmg the stub of the check bcK>k is iJiat the merchant drew £15 from the bink on Friday for 

^ly explained ill that part of tliis workcntithHl Banking.” the purpose of f>aying the twilariea due next day, but that 

We*^naw give, however, an illustnitioii of the stub corre- one (^f his eiuployocs (Mr. A, Ckrk) preferred to receive tho 

spending to this extract from the casli book. It is assumed amount duo him in a cheek* 


1883. 

January 15, Balance 

18, Deposited A. H. IJavcn’s 

• • - Check £ 400 

• Money 120 | 


21, Deposited MarkTwain's 
Chock 


I 491 8 0 > * No. 5. ^ 

I ;ll)iite, .hiiinary l(i, IHHS 

I j Amount 

I j Order of 

1 520 0 0 I Alex. T. Stewart & Co., 

I I for Mdse. 

480 10 0 , 


|1 No. 0. I 

[jl>a{<\ rlamiary 20, 1883. i 

I AmoiJiit 

I Crder of 

i Bearer, 

for Mon<‘>. 


£ j s. 

ooo ; 0 


: No. r 

j I Date, Ja« Clary 21, 18H3. 

Amount 

! Ordc'r of 

i A. Clerk, 

for Sularv. 


Hulanee . 


1,492! 1 


.41 _ 872 4 


« 

142. There are other ways of treating the bank deposit in | on each siile, <»ne bu' the bant aecDunl, one for the easi) on 
tionnectiou with the. ciisli btK)k. Two eolnnuis nmy Ix' kept i hand 


Received. 


Jan. 15 Balance ] 

“ 18 Mdso., 3, A. Haven.. . i j 

“ 18 money., f ; 

. “ 20 Ck. ensiled 

21 Bill Rec., M. Twain,. . / 
21 InteroBt, . “ . .. j 


CASH. 


** 22 Balances 


HANK. 1 

1 URAVVEU. \\\ 

“TT^^l's.ld.j 

r ^ 

" 'M 

401 1 bl O' 

; 140 

0 0 1 

400 i 0! 0, 

■ 

i ii 

130; 0 (>■ 


i, 

! 1 1 

! 

0, 0.; 

480 0 «; 


1 ;l 

lOj 0| 


1 i 

■1.492 OOj ()j 

■ 155 

1 O' 0 ! 

872 4r6| 

19 

i 6i“9ii 


I lolMdse., Inv 2, CT o. . . . 
1 IS j Mon»/_v tor deposit 

I 2tl • Cashc'd Ck. No, n 

I 21 ifixpcnse, n-^ per 1\ C. B 
! 21 jExpense, Salaries 

I 21 i lialrtvxes 


nA>^K M 
■~i' ' , s.|(i ! 

000, o! 0 1 

15 “ ()! o '! 

■ i 

► 5 0 tt] 

■S7-' 4\ (A 
1,493; f, 0, 


I i>l(AWK«. 

i S |(1. 
120*0 0 

' 6 0 0 

' 10, 0 0 

./ !) 

1 '1501 0 0 


143. Others again keep the cash book purely for Uio cush checks No. 5 and No. 7 in tho exa?nple would Iw pfteted to 

and ohecka on hand, making an entry on the erwtit side the debit of Miise. and Expense, whilelho inaimerof making 

when a deposit is made, but making no entry when a ch.wjk up tlie cash t>ook will Ire found in the followiifg example, in 

is drawn except it be drawn in money. The olher chocks whichisiniroduccdstiU anotherarrangomeutof thecoiuflins 

are |w>sted fron) the stub (which is considered as a regular of tlie cash twpk. 

book of actount) to the debit of the projier accounts. Thus 


90 


bOok-khepikg 


CASH. 



Balaneo 

Mdse., A. ]l. Haven. . . 

Bank, <ie[>osite(t 

Bank, drew 

Baepense, I*. C. B 

do. JSiilaries .... 
Bills Rec., Mark Twain. 
Iiilerest, do. 

Bank, deposited. 

Ualanrc 



£ I s. 
1401 0 

400 j 0 

15 0 


4B0 0 

16 


i,o;j5t JO 


520 0 


480 16 

1,035 ■ 16 


iBttJaJieo. 


TJie e}i(H‘k-iTiurks [ in thu (‘oluiuns used lor Uie ledpjer 
page, indieaii* that, the (aitry lias been c*om]iared with the 
stub. 

!44 (2.) Anotlier oxteiisioM v>f the cash Ixiok is in iiitrn- 


dueing s^iecial eolunins in order to group iogetli(*r the (‘iitries 
which go 1 (» (‘crtain actounts. Jt vrill be noticed in our 
model cash book that irian>’ o£ the entires on I he debit side 
are t-o l)e credited to Merchandise Account, and many on the 

CASH 


Date, 1883. 


Honsideratioii. 


ItfCOElP'J’S ANT> CUKDITS. 

Account Or. .l.I.Ml, 


Merchandise. 


Amount invesled this day I 

Sold Job Williams on ca.sn and! 

note (see opposite). . . ^ i 

Have note to A, 3 '. Stew^art in! 

payment of bfll . .1 

S(»ld Andn'w . 1 , Drovost. 

Have note to Ahm. Watkins in| 
payment for tndst'. (seeopp. );j 
Sold ]{ K, JMuukit trick L 


l*rcK)C of C^ash, 
l.R7i» gOOO 

e/jaO 8 f) 

Baok... 



'1,440.1:; 3. MO.l:; Drawer 


S('M H TIji ven . . 

Sold Philip ’'’..Iloron note . 
t'ollnefcd olurk Twiiin’s note, 
[>rii)ci;>al and intere.st.. .. 
Sold 1*. T. Banium 


j|(*apital , 


.iMerchandise . . 

!i 

jj Bills Jhiyable, , 
i!lV 1 erchundiM' . 

j! 

ijBill.s Payable. 

1 Merchandise. . 


General. 

,000 0 0 


(ioo 0 u 


600 0 I 0 


8001 0 


! Mo’C'handise 

; Merchandise 
j, Receivable 

j; jlriterc.vt 

!,M ere haiidisc 


7 ,.VrV| r> 

4 (K)i 0 
400 I 0 


^(10 1 0 0 


480 0 0 

16 0 


Total for month . 


iMerchandise . 


Tidal ivceipt- 


Balance forward. 


iOash, Dr. 


2,753 0 0 I 3.752 0 0 


6,482 16 0 • 




BOOK*-KEBPI^(G. 


oredit side are to be chargod to Expense AccounL If Iho 
journal is, used, these are naturally grou])C(l logethor and 
posted in one sum; but in direct i)osting, it would be neces- 
sary l<» make many entries in tl^ose accounts. Bul^thest* ac- 
counts are of tiie very kind in which a lotal is more valuabic 
than scijarate items. Wo therefore split the columns into 
two or more and, only jxwt the aggregate at the end of the 
month. We retain one column for “genenil” or miscella- 
neous items ; into* this wo curry all the special columns at 
tlie end of the nrontli. Jf it is desired to ‘‘prove tiiucash/’ 
this requires a little more calculation than in the single- 
column metl^ods. 

145. (d.) The casli bookimiy bo made to contain ail eiiincs, 
even tliose in which there is really no delivery of money, by 
treating those last as WA i‘cccii>ts and payments. Eor ex- 
ample, take the following transaction; 


BOOK. 


mercliaiiUibc for il3,CXX)« a bill for tlial imumiU. 

The Mcrclmndisti Account is evidently to be debited, and 
tile Bills Bayable lujcount to be credit ed. The journal entry 
would be , 

Aldrtc., Dr,, * 

To liiJlH l*iiyablc, 

Bntjb} a sort of fiction, it may be snpjMKsed that ilu' mom‘y 
for the gooils wils Jiaiided out to (lie seller, and innnediately 
hand(*(rbaek liiiu in exf'liaiige Jor tlie n<iU‘, W<! did n(»t 
hLorallygive him money for the goods, but \ve g,ue him the 
value of them in the m»U'. Jle did not m iuullf pay us the 
money for the note, but ho paid us the same value in mer- 
elmndise And Uo* reeeipt ami payment are only jHKstjHUK'd. 
'J’lie monev is <uubodi<*d in lh(‘ ]fl('reliandi-^<‘, from which it 
will be forthcoming when wauled to ])ay the note. 


J'AYMJiNTS AND rllMUJKS, 


Date, mill 


Consideration. 


I i A( (*ount Debited ijl’age j Morelmndisc. Ij 


K\|K‘nse. 


Jan. • 3 Bo’t of Alex. Stewart &! 
Co. cash and nob* (.see 
Took Job Williams’ .nob' ini 
jiaymeni of bill !, 

5 Corlies & Maev (V)., bonk.sh 

and stutimiory i; 

6 Goo. 11. Macarlhy, painting!' 

I sign |: 

7 jHalaries, us p<'r tiay roll. . .i| 
“ iBo't of Abm, vV'alkins on'I 

I note 1^ 

9 Paid note to Alex. 'P. i 1 
I Stewarl ^ TV), .priiu'ipar- i| 

i« I and intcrei^t l j 

11 I Loaned Mark Twain note oiijl 
1 demand, with interest. 

14 jSalanes us per jrmy roll. . .-j 


10 Bo’t of A. T. Stewart & (’o. | 
21 iTook P. Mnller’h note in 


ilMerebandise 'i 

i ' t 

j I Bills Beeeivablc..' 

i< . 

I j Expense , 

[il^xpeiise 

! JCxTM'iise 

li 

I, Merchandise 

ji t Bills Paval)Ic. , 


£ Is. 'd. 

I ! 

L4(X)! 0 I 0 


(b neral. 

£ 1 s. d. 

1 

1 

3(M) 0 0 


10 ! 0 I 0 

I I 

20 I ()! 0 
Jhj 0' 0 


<;oO' 0 i 0 ;! 


] lut<Te.st, 


'Bills Ilei'eivabhv 
|)lCxni‘ns» . 


iiMerehandiMt*. 


O f/ 

(>00 0 I 0 


“ Salaries as |ku- pay roll . . | 

“ Sundry bills }>er C, H 

23 B<*ughl^)f Arnold, (.'onsta- 

ble & (V>. 

28 Salaries as per pay I'oll. . . : 

31 Rent for .latfuary 

“ Salaries to date, to close 
. the month 


jlBiJN He('<Myable 

lEvpense 


Iti to?0 1 1 Expense 


Total for month. 
* Total for month. 


22 jjM('rcfuiiidise : 

2it 1 1 Expense 

25 jEx|>ense I 

I : 

2d I Expense j 

I , I 

'Expense j 

IMerchandise. . . . | 


15 0 0 
(I 0 0 


15 0 0 

80 ! 0 0 

1 

7'l0'“0 
183 i 10 0 


000 , 0 0 
r.* , 0 

I j 

o' 0 

\ 

' I j 

J,:>SV' ; ' I 0 

. j I 

'100 0 i 0 


2,000 1 ‘0 0 li 


Totel payments,. 
B(U(ince in bank , . 
“ on hand.. 


:Oash, (.'r 

KJfSO 4 o 
\ ZH 10 0 


183 ; 

10 ! 

1 

2,060 

1 

oi 

4 , 924 ! 

2 


/// 

J^ 432 | 

116 
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Fn>m Bills Parable. / 
the tM|iiiv;ik‘m «»f cuhli, 
|\i/. j.'oo(1(i,) I 


'l'i> Bills Payable, 

(durt'irttl |My;jK’)k ) 


I^’or Merchri 

( hi' r(|iii V itlout oi ( ,'jhii 
I.V 1 / woiv > . 


Jly Merchandise, 

(ilclcntMi i(*( ■. ipt ) 


I’JiiH lust way of lonkiu^? ;it il on tli(' ]iriru*ij)lo tbal to 
uvoul a puymcnl is t quivalont lo rcviMvin;;, ami to ommim* a 
ivcoipt in Mie saini* in its olTrU on tbe oasb as tnakin^^ u 
paymonl. • 

hi ^liiitever w/iy it is ejcj-lainofi. tla^ followin;^ 
is the nietiiod o( j(jurna]i.Hn^^ tlirou^h the oimh b(K)iv: 

'rht* jurumil lu li<‘ < ( (i on 1 lu' ‘.(tli i>( Ox- ; 

the a( lo lji- ilrhiU-d ciifxi^rl <ui iIk* < redif nnh* at the rnsli ; tlx 

ruHli, iH-mL*; fquMlIy hWi'IJod holli |h ikiI iii Oil- 

1-17. Tl» following' exj;, ')>li‘ of » book ilJiisI rates Mm- 
method hy eolnmiis and th-' jor.niaiisiui^ Miron^h tlie 
oasli bi>(>Iv. It lurlberrnorr il hist rates Mio registration of 
voueijers 

Non; - TIk^ I)royorvjitio7i ami n-L'^istraliini or v^ rith'O vouMuth foi all 
pnynii ni iM aioua be too KtK‘!HMaely iMsjstml upon *noin*(i iiMKii-lr-xM- 
;ovi-u i)j Itii" woiK malcr ‘“ ( 'onina Tt'jal Tr.')Hh!aMioiiM " The lendi ik y 
Ml n-M-iit tieM’M H not onty to ins O'! upon vojk-Im-i.^ ftu alt p-'i^nio'et^-, tml 
upon rorn’^pondiiif^ Hlatoinenlh ai (onipaii^ inj of (.a-h. in oidc-i 

Dial the oiiriit of tlu’ partie- mav l'<MluuiiniiiL-(.l ami the ainoiiiM ami 
rouHiilemlioii pl.u'ed lu-yoiul dmpJiTe. 

\4H, Mur nsisori for (Iwellin^*’ so Joni^ on the (-a^h b<K^^ 
is llmt. It is (lie <iTie book vihieh is universally reijuired. It 
a ]>erson in ptivalo 0i‘ prolVvoon.d life Ims not th« 
the iiu iiuidioii to koo]) n full set iff ai‘(oiint-, a well arran^ial 
cash book may siijjply all his iieedi. Tf it be di\ ided into 
columns these will tak<! tlie plae'e <4 jedycoi cp-eourils. I| 
there l>e any eredil transuel aai-^ with ]>er-^ons, the.^e >\ill 
probably b(’ very sinipji‘, and laii be readily Iraeed by riin- 
iiLii^ bip'k jhronpjh the ctftsh book. Af^oun, if a -^ie<'i.d +nist 


(siu'h iiB an executorship or the treasurership of an associa- 
tion) 1)0 assumed, the trustee will require as j||p% principal 
bt>olv, and jiossibly as lii.s only one, a well arranged cash 
Ikk)!:. 

#> 

CTIAPTEIl VI, 

Otlrt-j Au viJiary Fmoks .-Tlu' Merchamliwe Books liivok‘0 Book— SaJoa 

i;oul.--J>c,sL’rfi>li(Mi Model.^^ Itules ri)r J’o.sflijfj-^^CAfth Kales*- 
lUe ^terchaiulWe BooKh— Irnpro\(.<l Mi'DichIp — C opy- 
hie niul Poi-fin'^ Suiumaiy Invoice and Balua BooUr— 

Modelb. 

1 PJ. Tli“ Sales Book and Invoice Book arc In tlje de^ 
piirtincni of uierohandisc what the ca^h book is in the do- 
piirtmcnl of scLtlcinenls. They lye hardly ever dispcnsod 
with in any bmncli of trade whore btlying and selling aro 
1h<‘ means of jirofit. 

loO, The IxvoiC'i-: Book is a rlclailfd statement of ^ooils 
j'uretuvsed. d'lie Sali.s Book is a detailed statement of 
goods .sold. The Jormer is the same }is*an ladry “Mdse. 
Hr. In Sunilrii's;" the latter is in etlVet an entry “Sundries 
J)'- tiJiSId.sed’ They might beeontained in one book- the 
inNoae on the left-hand page and the sales to the right, 
eorresjHMiding lo the cash bo«.»k; 


More Cash. 
More i'llerehandise. 


Le.ss Cash. 
Less Merchandise. 


But Iheyrue geiiendly kefd ni i-epara((‘ books, for two rea- 
.sniis; lM'euusi‘ tlie sale^ are inore numerous, and there would 
)e' wasif* loom <'»ii Mi<‘ invoi(‘<’ .'-idc, and bei ausf‘ we do not 
}uove the balani (' of 1 ho lueiehamiise as we do that of the 
( as}). 

l."jl In general arrangement Mu- s)ih\s book am! invoieo 
book ,iu‘ tie* .same. Kiudi (d‘ Mit iu eontains the foUowin’g 
space*-: * 


s. d. ji £ . I s. d* 


■ i[Kntryl 



ir>'3. Th(' date oeeup--s i. bm-. as m tin ,l<M»nial. Tlu' 
bnyiT or selbw’* name conn s m M ; tlu-n l! '- qmmtitv 
and late ol'^eat'h item. The ' » xC'n.si<»n or ju-iee of llx- 
given^qurtiddy is in the uaui.-y m.lMnm: the u-ml \ .»!'ie 
of the sale or penduisi; in the .-jcootid eoiunin. T'he terms 


of (he Bah* aix* cither at the beginning or the end of the 
entry. 

l.Tb W(‘ give an example of a very simple saleB book and 
invoice book, each in a lAinglo page. In practice theyftre 
iMiTicfl forward, }^ge after page, till the end of the month. 
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7 "" "'■'■■ * — 

SALES 

♦ 

BOOK. 




— 




r 


'' £ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

a. 

d. 











-r.- . ■ 


M. OonkliiiK. 

0 

♦ 


. 






a IbK.'Kio Coffw' 


1 

1 

6 

3 




Viu 

2 .Java 


1 

3 

4 


8 

7 


5 


! 


9 





[\ Wilson. 

. 

i 

1 

1 

1 







1 bbl. Hcrriiijj: ! 

0 

i 

16 

0 



. 

182 

1 bftg C'OlTco, 125 lbs 

(5tV1s\ 6d. 


7 

G 

10 

3 

0 











• * 


1 

1 






C*. 2 

f-ash Sftlc'M as per tickets 

6 


j « 



3 

14 

7 


/Mtixanrler ILinilin. 


r 

I- 







10 lbs. ffava 

(rfi Is. Hri. 


• 16 

8 




11G 

2 boxes Jlaisnis 

t<n l<Is. (»d. 

1 

8 

0 

2 

4 

8 

C. 2 

(^ush Sales as pur tickets 





4 

13 

2 


10 


' 





t 


M. Conk ling. 


1 






i;i9 

1 bbl. ^Mackerel 

‘ i! 

t 



1 

6 

0 






1 





l>. Wilson. 


' 



) 




;t bush. Apjili'S 

6.S. Ibd. 

1 

0 

■ 6 




182 

1 bdsli Potatoes 



4 

6 

1 

5 

0 


if 

• 




1 


# 

C. 2 

(’asb Salc.s as per tit*koLs 

. 


1 


IS 

8 

9 













" — — * 








* 








31 Uobcrtsoii. 

j 





* 



5 lbs. Tea 



16 

s 



m 

1 

1 

8 •* i\»tTee (^mixial) 

Hd, 


13 

4 




3- ^ ' 

j 

1 bbl Jlcrnog , 

tc 


• 

16 

0 

2 

6 

0 

o 'i 

j 

( 'ash Sales p(‘r l-iekets 

( 

' 

j 



12 

io 

6 

i 

- 31 ^ 

n 

1 

— 

— 




( 

Aluxanfb^r Ibiinlin, 

• 


« 






3 bn>?h. Aj^plos 


1 

1 

0 
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1 

3 ('ans T )]uaU)es 

(./. 70. 


1 

V, 

9 

1 

2- 

0 

6 

ToUl Siiles, Mdse. Cr 

i 

^ 

1 

1 

■ 

, 


i 

'1 

i 

50 

3 

6 


f- 
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^ &6 


ir 


154« Of oour^ we have only given a few transactions, an^ 
those on a few days. In actual business, the sales book and 
btvoice book often fill many pages in a month. 

155. These books, like the cash book, may bo cither 

journalised or posted direct. ^ ^ 

Hulks. 

Post from the mteft book to the deldt of the ledger^ and 
* Void from the \nvoice book to the credit of the ledger. 

In cash sales and pui*chttse.s, tlie -casii l)ook bikes tla* 
place of the ledger, therefore 

Cmh Hales appear in the debit of the Cask and in the 
sales hook, and require only the pages to he vise r ted. 

Cash purchases aj)pcar in the credit of the Cash and in 
the invoice book, and re-guire ofily the pages to be inserted. 

156. Thys, if a cash sale appears on page 16 of the ctish 
hook, and on page 25 of the sales book, no further posting 
is necessary. We write in the page cc^lujiins as follows : 

In the t)ash book, ‘ ^ S. 25, ’’ 

In the Sales book, C. 16,*' 

A cash purchase is marked thus ; 

In the Cash book, I. 19.** 

In the Invoice book, C. 18.” 

157. The monthly total of the sales book is i)osU‘d to the 
credit of Meithandiso. 

158. ' The monthly total of the invoice book is ]>osted to 
the debit of Mercliandiso. 

159. A sale or purchase is often said to l>e for “cash,** 
when in reality there is an interval of a few days bctw'c'cn 
the [>urehaso and the receipt. In some kinds of business 
seven days are regularly allpwod on cash bills. In such a 
case the posting may be deferred, if the purchas<?r has no 
account on the IxKiks, Some prefer U>-po.st all purchases to 
a yiersonal account, even if immediately settled for, 

160. For those who prefer to “journalise'* everything, 


the sales book and invoice book are very simi)le, and* wo 
give the form. Wo omit the sfKX'i ileal ion under eac^h entry, 
because many book-keepers, who rolairi the journal, do so. 
Wtr also use for this purpoi^e a tonn of the journal which Is 
not much in vogue, and which certain]) i.s inferior (o the one 
where each ledger-title stalfds opjx>site the amotnit to bo 
posted.. This, t(X),'we give betjause our readers may meet 
with such a journal, and desire to understand it. 


JOURNAL. 







... 




Man, 31, 1H83, 








MdKo. J)r. to Sundriot}. 








To J. J. CauLholK, 3d 

A2 

12 

6 





5i5th 

42 

0 

0 






— 



101 

12 

0 






2i 

0 

0 


“ 'Mollrr Co , 10th 




111 

K 10 

5 


“ lIftv<nnf‘VtT« A Kldcr, aoih 




b5 

4 

2 


*' Pork ifc 3l8t ' 




2 

] 

H 






srw 

y ^ 

I 


Snndrli'^ T)r. m Mdso. 








M. Conklin^;, 3rt 


8 

7 





lOih 

1 

i ^ 

i 

1 

14 

7 


P. Wilson, Mil.; 

"^10 

H 

A 





lOth 1 

1 

5 


•'i 

H 

C 


Ali:x., lluinlhi, (j(h.. 

a 

4 

8 

1 




3l«t. 

l| 

2 

V 

"i 

7| 

r> 

, 

Mii^- KoberUou, 15th 




z 

^ _ 1 








ih| 

jfii 

6 

T' 1 


161. It will be noticed that ii» the journal the cash sales 
and purtjhascy are not entered with the others. Thi^y must 
be omitted either frojii the entry Mdse. l)r. to Sundries, *' 
or from “Sundries Dr. 1o dash ; *’ and cither from ‘‘Fash 
Dr. to Sundries,’* or frnni “Sundry's Dr. to Mdst*.,*' to 
avoid journalising tlie sami' transactions Ivvmu'. 

162. This is a dis^id vantage of llie journalising mt‘tho<b 

that the sales and puitbascs in two |>arts, thus; 


MERCHANDISE. 


Da. 


1 





1 

Jan. 

ai 

To Cash V.. 

14 

0 

* 


“ Sundries 

Jmicad of — 

saa 

8 

Jan. 

i-«i 

Total Purchases, 

246 

8 


163. Instead of copying out tho bills into the sales lxK>k 
and the invouse book, an easier way is to use the original 
billwor a presy copy of It. The sellcT makes out the bill or 
invoice; he puts it between tho (laini>encd leaves of a copy- 
ing book, and takes a copy with the press. Tlu n the sales 
book need only ooutaiU the name, date, terms, and amount. 
Whon the buyer receives tho invoice, he pastes it into a 
bogk made like a scrap-book, and his invoice book may also 
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bo condensed into a single line for each purchase. Some- 
times tho invoices nro foldec' and kept in bundles, inst(‘ad of 
l>eing pasted in a book. So that tho modem plan is to make 
one. writing answer for three : copy in tho f>re»s mi voices out- 
ward, preserve invoices inward. 

164. The sales bcK^k and iuvoujo Ijook arc still required,* 
but only in a summary or skeleton form : 
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•CHAPTER VII. . 

S*>t of Moicnnlilf Bcxjkf^ for practice— Trwieactlonfl of the <l|ta 
(►f *t Wolcott— Cash Book ^ Sales Book— Invoice Book—,, 

Joimt:il Ledger - Trial BalancoB— Balauce Sheet. 

KM. Wt: luivi* now' cxplakiod ibe principl^is on whidi 
lM)«>k^ko<‘piii;; IS and propose to give an exainpJo of a 

set of books in rueroantile business injwhich those principles 
wiH be exrmplith'd. ^ 

\V(' bave stxid very little iiliont Sinole Ekttiy B<h>k- 
KKi:i*i>io. for we c‘<jnsi<Jer it merely ns a /mgmorii of Book- 
keepiiiij: j>i‘oj)or. It may serve all the purposes of some 
kinds of business If the student slioiild strike out all ex*** 
rvpt liie personal aecoiinls in the following ledger, he would 
rediK'f* it l<» a siiiglo-eritry basis. 

1<»7. Wr iceommeiid tliat tlio transactions now given bo 
woi’lo d into a set of books by the student, lie will be able 
to (‘oiTi'ct Ids work hv the models given. 

IBS 'The m<‘tliod-v «'m])loyed are seveivly pmctieah ftnd are 
h. use iii the Ijt'st hniis(*s. Wi' may stab', the general plan 
iis follows: L 5 isli-lk)ok, Sales-b(x>k and invoice hook iH)sted 
diiect If) llu*, k’dg(T. ('aslii rtales and cash purchases otTw't 
I a, eh (dher. Tlu* Journal us(‘d only for entries not appropri- 
at\' to eilluT of (lie other books. No cash ac(*ount in the 
ledgei. Lash on hand and in bank consol idai.ed. Sales 
book, a summary of Die original bills, taken from the copy- 
ing book. Invoice book, a sumiiiary of the -original bills 
wliicli are ]>iisle(l in a blank book. Trial balance* taken 
monthly, b\ ttdals. 'rraflsh'rs from one account to allot her 
jmuh' Du‘<»ngh the dournal; but Die la'ingiiig flown of a bid- 
an^c m the same account journalised. Accounts doubt- 
fid ol <*(d)cction not closed into prolit and loss, but a corre- * 
sjHaidnig amount is rose r\ ed from the prolitaud loss account 
to covtT loss. 


Jan. 1. Onr KVsouroes and iJahiliiii's are as follow^ f Kr> 
soriu Ks — (\‘cih, lbs. t>d. (ol uhu li t!10I 7s. 7<1, is in the 

Ih'opjc’.- liaiik), M ere h« nils! wis per Invi'olorv, 17s. : 

llc:il LslaU' (buiid'M; usi-d for trade), ; Dills Kecciv- 

’iiflt , ibcii'.; one of ,1 Ik Cn oodwaid, <luc Jan 10, 

for and of L, I\ Dain, «bic Mardi ID, for £50.) 

Lui'iniTiL^ . w tuir Notes, I'dod {L'l^oo to IJ B. Llaflin, due 
Vib, 10 ; In i!k(‘ sanii', dm* Jaii. *..^0). Our cji]>ital is 

shaicil f'ljceily bch\M‘n Die l\^ o j^arl.iu'is. 

(bu I v)ok keeper is iTistnicledl to kei'p the following 
bool,- ; }i Ledger, a I'asli book, Jt, Sales book (giLing tiaafs 
ol liilfs i>nl\, a pres-, (*opy of lli<* (/riginals being retained), an 
Invoice book ^giving 'otals oidv, the iii\*uees i»eing pre- 
served) ; a Journal, h)r entrns n e ('oming under cal her ot 
tin' abovt! books of eiifrv. 'flte (Ldi book i^ to eontain all 
enirits, \vlieD)i*rbv cheek or in vaoney. No cash aecoiiul to 
b(5 kc'jJI in the In'dgiT 

^ Jan. 10. IhinOcascii goods on .e'cnnuL fnmi Arnold ^ 
CVnstable, i* dU ; from Lord & Taylor, i‘;t7y 8s. Sd. Sidd, 


on account: to L Plummer, £72 10s. ; to F, P. Simmons, 
t*) i7s :id. ; .Mrs. A. J. J^rcfvost, .£10Ji 7s. }Sd. ; J\ li. Jackson, 
. bid. ; A. J llcdiling, £i)8 12s. ; Lash Sales, 

£7112 12s. i-l. Lolleeied, J. R. WotTilward's note, £200. 
Mr. itodge r-s drew for ptivat.e use £20. Paid Expe))So, £2. 
Discounted (or Patrick (llcason his note due Feb. JO, for 
OlO ; paid him tlu' pren’ceds in c'iish, £109. 

Jan. 20. Sales ; Mrs. A. J. Provost, £42 15s, 8d. ; P. L. 
Jackson, £80 I2s. ?(]. ; L. Plummer, £10 4s.; K, Snpth, 
£I b? 14s. od. ; K. Wedeott (for private use), £0 8s. 2tl. ; Cash 
SaJ' s, £2t2 17s. 6tl. Paid Expi-n.se, £6 10s. Paid our note 
to 11. B. (Maflin ^ Lo., due to-day. Mr. Rodgers drew for 
j>t*ivate use £5. Bought imTchaiidiso of L. Cohen & Co,, 
giving inir note at 80 days, £1 15. Paid Arnold, Constable So 
(V). for bill of Jan. iOtli, SCOGQ. Re<*eived on a<*count from 
L. Plummer, £72 10s.; from Mrs. A. J. Provost, £100. 

Jan. 21. Sales : F. P. Simmons, £7 lls. Od. ; P. L. Jack- 
i^m, £105 7s. 2/| ; A. J. Redding, £165 Ids. 9d; R. Smith, 
£20 ; M. B. \"andcrvoort, £85 8s, 9d, Bought of Lord A 


imOK-KEEPTXO. 


Taylor, £99 Ss. 3d. Oash Bales, ’£il65 Is. lOtl. Kecudvedcai 
account front F.^P. Simmons, 8s. 9d.; from A. J. Jlcd - 
din^, £40. Paid Salaries, £160 ; otJicr l^\}>eiises, £5 17s. 
Paid Lord & Taylor on neeoiint, .CitOO. 

J^lauce tho (Wi book d:iily. Hie SmIcs bonk and 

Invoice book at tiui oiirl of the iiionl l» ;iiid po.sl. tln‘ lotals bi 
Morobandiso. Take rial bakiiire. • 

• Fob. 10. Pnrcha.ses : Lord &; Taj lor, £520 ; Arnold, (\>m^ 
stable & Co., £h;1 9s. Sales ; L. J'liimmei-, C4;t 19s. Id ; I'. 
P. Simmoiis, £6H9s. 9d. ; M. Ik Vandervoort, UdO; H. Snntk, 
£5 17s. (id.; A. J. lloddiIl^^ £6(1 12s, 5d ; l\ L. Jiifkson, 
£130. Cash Sales, .£312 7s. lid. lte<'(‘ived <in lu'eounl, 
from P. L. Jii<‘.kson, £240 Hs. 7d. : from Mrs. Andirw J. 
Pr<fvost., £20 ; from 11. Siinlli, .£20. ('<il)(‘chid P. (ilra^onV 
note, £200. Paid Kx}K‘ns<s £7 6 .s. Od. Mr. WoKnil dn \v 
for pnvato use £00. Paid oiir nob', to If. Ik Clallin, £200. 

Feb. 20. Sajes : Mrs. A. .1. JTovost, £14 2s, ; p. L. dack- 
son, £(k‘J I3s. Sd. ; ]M. li. A"a,ndor\ooil, L'I21 8 ,s. 7d : ]'. P. 
Simmons, £J t Os likl ; R* Smith, £13 Os, bl Kou‘dd,nf ll, !£ 
Claflin, £358 8s. Od. ; of Rales, Reed vA Co4)k-y. £103 Is. tld 
^C'ash Sales, ^300 4 k. Paid l']x|j<‘n.se^ £0 2s 3«l. Paid our 
note to L (^dn•n & C<i., due to-dav, £115. UeeiMved of 
A. d. Lkeddiiifj: lii.s Hole in Mj(1 leimMit, £201 !>?. 2d. P.'mf 
Lord &i Taylor on aeeoiinl, £60o. Mr lindtreir drew lor 
private use £30. Ilou^lit of l)uiie}in A. (rnmi, for <'ash. 
mdse., £43 ll?s lOd. Received ( {inIi mi ac'eoiinl from ^Irx 
A. d. Provost, £20 ; from M, Jk Ya.mieru'bvl, £70 

Feb. 38. Sales : P. L. .lactson, £J)1 8.s. Od. ]Sl Ik Van- 
dcrv(K)rt, £2iM8s. 4d. ; R. Smilli. £16 (>s. Khl. ; L. Raktu'. 
£3 Is.; Mrs. A. d. Provosl, £63 15^ ; A. d H(d<lin,^^ 
£58 12s. Od. Cash Sales, £407 1T> lod. Paid Salaric'-, 
.£160; other expenses, £6 11s. (hixe 11. Ik (dalliii iK; ( n. our 
note for £358 8s. 6d, in settlement of jiureliase of 2oth iiist. 
Rou^dit of Lord & Taylor ^ooils ainolinliim to £263 1 Is. 6d. ; 
of Arnold, Constable & Co., £503 13s. 7d. M.-idt* cash pa.\- 
ments to Arnold, Constable & Co., £83 Os ; to Rales, lb*ed 
& Cooloy, £400. Sold Tj Plummer, £64 ; F. P. Simimms, 
£42 13s. J^iid Lord & 'Faylor £2(Kk Ret'eived fnan Airs-. 
A. J. Provost, bn aceount, £40 ; from K Smith, £100. 

Take ’another trial balance and compare it vv dh the one 
ill the lacHlel. • 

Mareh 10. Sales: L. BiikVr, £63 18s. Id.; R. Smith, 
J^42 168.; L. Plummer, £30 ; P. L. daekson, £43 ll.s, 9d.; 
Mrs. Ai J. Provost, £28 8s, Gtl. ; F. P. Simmons, £135 


10s. 7fl. ; A. Ib’dding, £83 15s. 3d. Cash Sales j£ 85 Hs. M. 
Oolloeled L. IV Rain's note, £50 Reisaved eu acc’mjiit froiru 
IV ri.dacks(»n, £203 iSs. 5d. ;from Ij. Phiriiim r, £117 11s. 4d,; 
from M-rs. A. d. Pro\(<st, .040 Itoughl tbr £20i) easJj, plot 
adjoining mir wart hou.Nc, to In* usi'd as an ( xteoMoin Mr. 
IbnipTs look for private in |^(tnds, £43 tS^. Kei-rdved on 
a(< -on lit. from I'V IV Simmons, £H^ 5d ; f»<om Ik Smith, 
.t'HO ; from M. Ik Vamler\oor(,, £100. Run^^lil. of Arnold, 

( '<tnt>t.al»le & Co. im rehiimlise, £426 Os. Paid them on 
account, £503 13s. 7d. JViid expi'iise, £3 0.^. 

A larch 20. J\lr liodp^ers drew for j)riwte aeconnt £50; 
Mr. W<>l(!otl drew £10. Sales* to-day : P. L. dackson, 
.£41 2s (id.; L. Plummer, £31 8s.: Mrs A. J. Provost, 
£Iu6 lOs. : A, d U’eddin^^, £23 15s. 5d. ; K, P. Simmons, 
t'li 8^. 6d, : K. Smith. C22 10s. 6d. Cash Sales, £403 lid 
iMirchu'Cs, Arnoitl, (Vmstable ^ Co. .£263 Os, ; Jjord & 3Viy- 
lor, l'!23 10s. 7d. ; lOiru'an A (jrarit, for cash, £35 88. 6d. 
Paid ^^7xpen.-.', £3 6,.. Paul Lord A Taylor on ac('otint, 
.£100; Arnold, Cmi-«lidil« A (\»., £126 0s. ('olleetii^ns, Ji, 
Raker, £62 M. : ]>, Plummt'i’, £30, 

My,rch3I, Sales: Mrs A. d J’rovost, £44 ; A. d. R<al- 
din,i,% £23 2s. del.: Ik Smith, £75 t)s, 3d. Cash Sides. .£315 
Ks. Od. Rouidit <>r koid Taylor, £320. IVahl Salaries, 
£160: otht»r expen.ses, 65 Is. Od, Paid Rates, Heed A Co<dev, 
in lull, £(kJ 7s Ibl Paid Lonl A Taylor on aeLf*nnt, £200. 

( (tiled ions : Mrs. \ .1. Pro\o‘<(. £80*; K. Smith, £0o. Re- 
eeived A. d. Ik'ddim^'s nou* m pavmeiii, £1H8 5s, lid. 

jl, is desired jo balaj^ee the .‘Kaounis ur.d divide the jiroHls 
isjiially b<*l we( n the jiarlners. ro'^ervin^ .£l(H) to nna'l eon- 
tiip>;en1 loss* s, bad jh !>K, etc. 

1^'irsi, tak(‘ a. Inal batance to see wIkAIut tliework is ri^lil 
to 1 hi" point 

3'lic Inveiiloi) siiows a t*4a] of merchundi.si- (^n haml vai- 
u<‘d at Cl 235. J'mmi lids find v hat is iJa* I'l'olit on ihe 
.sd*‘S of till' las! six months. Whal per eerd J.s it ? 

'I'ran.sfcr this ['I’ofit, also tlie resiiits.4)f llir Fxpen.se and 
iiitercst aeeount s lo i'ndit. and rjiis's bv dour nal *‘ril ries, 

Inml 111*' resuh of Protii. and Loss ai'faainl, ; transfer it, 
le."HS .£1011, 111 <'<{n.tl ]>a.r(s b> the tapdal aei-ounts of the jiart- 
lUTs. ’I’ruii'der (ho privu.tc m.’couiiC of t]u^ partners to (heir 
rosp(’cti\*' ca|4lal a<*eonnls. 

Rrirm d*>\vn tlu- liaiaiioes tif all the iu'counts now ojien 
t\^iihoH1 .bairnal cnliies). 

Make ll)) loan these balances a balance sheot or state- 
ment of the business. 
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BOOK-KEEPING* 


Cash Book. 


Receipts. 



* 



£" 

s. 


t88». 








Jan 

1 

Balance, JTroni old Itooks, Hunk, £401 7s. 7d. ^ 





• 


^ Dmwor, £01 lls. lid 

J. 1 

462 

19 

6 


10 

Mdse., cash sales 

S. 1 

312 , 

12 

6 


10 

Bills Receivable, J. B. Woodward’s note 

8 . 

800 

0 

0 


10 

tt • 

Interest, discount on P, Gleason’s note as opijoadtc J 

9 

• 1 

0 

0 



• 


976 ‘ 

12 

■tf*- 

Jan. 

'll 

Balance, brf>ught forward > 


'763 . 

. . 

0 

'ijta' 


20 

Mdse., cash sales 

S. 1 


* 17 

m 


20 

L. Plummer, \») aecouiit 


ri* 

10 

0 


20 . 

Mrs. A. J, Provost, on account. . 

t 

* . i * 

l8 

300 

0 

• 

0 





•1.269 

19 

6 ' 

Jan. 

21 

Bsaance, brought forwar<l * 


498 

* .9 

6 


31 

F. P. Bimmons, on account 

31 

13 

8 

9 


31 

A- J. Redding, • do, 

a» 

40 

0 

0 


31 

Mdse., cash sales 

S. 1 

865 

1 

10 


— 



917 

0 

1 “ " r 

Feb. 

1 

Balance, brought forward, Bank, £383 7s. (5d 


• 





Drawer, £07 15s. 7(L 









451 

8 

1 


10 

P- L. Jackson, on account 

16 

246 

8 

7 


10 

Mrs. A. J. Provost, on account. . . .* 

18 

20 

0 

0 


10 

R- Smitli, do. ‘ 

20 

20 

0 

0 


10 

Bills Receivable, eollooted P. Gleason’s note 

8 

200 

0 

0 


10 

Mdse., cash sales 

‘ l:i. 2 

812 

7 1 

1 

11 



• 

.1 

1,249 

19 

7 

1 

Feb. 

n. 

Balance, brought forward . 


982 

13 

1 


20 

Mrs. A. J. Provost, on account 

18 

20 

0 

0 


20 

M. B. Vandervoort, do 

22 

70 

0 

0 


26 

\ 

1 

Mdse., cash sales 

S. 2 

869 

4 

0 ’ 


1,441 


17 


1 
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Cash Book. 


Payments, 


' W 1888.' 




' ■€ ~ 

! s/ ‘ 

‘i-:. 

Jan. 

10 

W. Rodgers, (private) paid him 

(i 

30 


0 ‘ 


10 

Xixpense, as per petty cash ' 

8, 

3 


0 


40 

Bills Receivable, disoounUnl P. Clh^asom’s note: 



1 

i 

• 

« 


Disct. :i0 d. (iti « £1 Os. M. ! 

. « 





' 


Pr(H.'ee(Ls £109 0 0! 

3 

200 

0 

0 


JO 

Balance t carried firrunard 


1 • 

1 

JS 

0 



• 



12 

0 

JaiK 

20,. 

Bills Payable, p<L note due tonlay t 

4 

1 

100 

0 

0 


20 • 

W. Rodgers, (prival o) paid 4iiiD * 

0 

5 

0 ■ 

0 1 


30 

Bxpense, as per petty cash 

8 

0 

10 

0 Ij 


20 

Arnold^ Dr>n/^t.jiVklA Ar ^ pd i»i «.nc()lJT)t, . . 

11 

6C0 

0 

0 i 



Balance^ carried forward 


4:>S 

9 

1 


• 



1 1,209 

19 

i 

Jan. 

31 

Bxpense, paid Salaries, as per pay roil 

H 

100 

« 

i 

0 1 

• 

3i 

XiOrd Ar Taylor, paid on account 

12 

800 

0 

0 i 


31 

Bxpense, as per petty ca^h hook 

8 

! 5 

1 

17 

0 ' 

1 


31 

Balance, c^irrhif. forward 

• 


431 

3 

/ i 

1 

• 

• 



917 

0 

1 

Fd). 

10 

Expense* as per i)etty cash IxK^k 

8 

n 

i 

‘ *0 

a 

• 

10 

1 

|R. Wolcott, (priA^ate) paid him 

10 

m 

* 0 

0 


10 

Bills Payable, pd. notx^ due bMlay 

4 

200 

• 0 

0 


Jo 

Balance, carried forward .* 

• 

i 

1 

1 

« 

• 



13 

1 

/ 


\ 

♦ 


1,219 

19 

7 

Feb 

20 

{Expense, os per petty cash book 

8 


2 

3 

• 

20 

Lord A Taylor, paid on account •’ 

12 

000 

0 

0 


20 


6 

• 20 


0 


20 


1. 1 

4:1 ’ 

It 

10 

1 


20 

Bills IfayaWo, jxl. note due to-day ; 

4 

115 

0 


0 

SO 

Balance, earned forward, page 3 


664 

3 

1 0 

• 


• 


! 1,441 

1 . .... 

17 

lZ 

1 1 








1 1 


* 




« 



ItOOK-KKEPJi^a. 


Cash Book. 


Reckipts. 


Balance, iVom ])}i^(* 2 


:R. Smith, 



- 


, (in iK'coiyit. . . 


• 

do 

* 




— 


- — 



1 'iBalailce, l)it)Ui^hl rorward. Bank, £300 4s. Od. 
j Drawer, 51 10* 1 


10 'Mdse., oftsli sales ' ! s. 3 

10 Bills Receivable, L. P. Bain, ('oIIocUmI * ! 3 


10 iP. ti. Jackson, <»n acrount. 
10 L. Plummer, do 


10 Mrs. A. J- Provost, on uecount. 

10 F. P. Simmons, do. 

10 R. Smith, do. 

I 

!M. B. Vandervoort^ do. 

‘-30 iBalance, l)rou^lil /firward 


X. Baker, on jK'couiit 


^0 X. Plummer, on i^ceouT 5 1. * * 17 


Ba)aiice, broiii^ht forward 


i U ,Mrs. A. J. Provost, <, 
jR. Smith, 


1 nidaneo broiif.dd forward. 


un a<'eount. 




. s. 

. 


654 

3 

0 

S 2 

407 

17 

10 _ 

18 

40 

0 

0 

20 

100 

0 

0 


1,2()2 

‘ 0 



a 


1 1 
j 


352 

■ 

0 

1 

10 ! 

! S 3 


u 

, 

() #1 

3 

50 

0 

.0 ; 

1(5 

1 203 

18 

0 ! 

1 

17 

m* 

11 

4 ! 

1« j 

40 

0 

0 1 

! 21 

1 

1 117 

1 

3 ' 

5 ! 

20 1 

1 1 

80 

0 

0 

“ 1 

i 100 j 

0 

0 

1 

; 1 

• 

2 

9 

• ^ 

i 

! 1 

820 1 

~ 

2 a 

S. 3 

403 

7 

11 

15 

62 

18 

1 : 

17 

30 

0 

! 


• 

1,325 

6 

2 

j 

i' 

670 

2 

8 

s.a|i 

315 

8 

9 

18 ! 

80 

0 

li 

20 

00 

0 

0 1 


1,155 

11 

6 

i 

727 j 

1 

4 

9 


BOOK-KJiJSPING. 
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Cash Book 


• 1 <« 88 . 
Kub. 



Miiroli. 


^ArMl!l^TS. 


38 BxpenBe, pMid salaries as per pay i-olJ. 


38 <lo. as })i*r petty cash 

li!8 Arnold, Constable A Oo., on luTOunt. 
28 Bates, Reed & Cooley, do. 

28 Lord A Taylor, do. 

Balance, eurricd for (card 


10 Real Bstate, Iwm^bt adjoiiiinfr plot to w;crcliousc 
10- Arnold, Constable A Co., ou ji('eoUMl. 


[Balance, carried for tea rd 


11 |W. Rodg-ers, (jjrivatc) jmid him 

20 IB. Wolcott, (prisatc) do. . . . 

30 Mdse, bo’l oi’ Dniicim A. (Iraiit 

20 jBxpense, as per petty cash 

20 Lord A Taylor, on iU'<*oiMd 

30 Xmold, Constable A Co., on acc<njni.. 
\13<ila7icej carried forward 


March. 


31 Bxpense, as p*.‘T petiy cash Ixxik .... 

31 do. salaries as pcr^piiy roll 

31 Bates, Reed A Cooley, in full 

31 Lord A Taylor, on m'C'onnt 

SI Balance,, mz,^ in BanJc, £(lSd I7i(, Od. 

in Drawer, £70 4 0.,. 


1 

,1 t 

1 ^ 

bin 

1 

.. 8 


I • 

'1 

.! 11 

1 

;! 8;; 


i; loO 

. 12 

j! 2(»0 

' 

j; j 

i| . ' 

ii 

0 

'1 ’ 

!i : 

' 300 

' 11 
* i 

1 ; OIK) i 

1 1 

■i , 

i i 

3 i 

J 

.V. j 

j 

! 1 

; 1 

ij... .J 


i 1,530 ; 

] 

;i ~ 

1 

1 

50 ! 

J 10 

10 i 


35 ' 

'! H ; 

1 •:> 1 

12 

ion 

11 j 

1 

1 i 


1 

f/'/Vy “ 


1.335 1 

! 

-i 

i 

5 

. i 

100 

13 

' 03 

12 

300 


i 

i 

1 7."; 


; 1J55 

, ^ 1 


0 0 
0 0 
s 0 
0 ; *0 
0 I 0 

U 0 


m 


B00K-KBBPIN6. 


SALES BOOK. 


-Pope 


Copybook, ti'dger.^ 




• CQpybtM >k. Ledger. 


im. 


JaiL 10 


20 


81 




L. JUnmmer 

K \\ Simmons 

Mrs A .1 J*rovost... 

L. Jackson 

J. Ueddin^ 

('ash Sal(‘S 

Mrs. A. J. Provost. . . 

IV Jj. Jackson 

L. PJummor 

Jl. Smith 


C?ash Sales 

hV P. Simmons 

IV Jj .Tatikson 

A. J. Keddin/’; , . . . 

It. Smifli 

M. Ik Vandervoort. 
(’ash Sales 


Total to cHKlit of Mdse. 


20 I 


10 IP. Plnmmnr 
F. P. Siunnons 
M. 11. V^audervoort. , . 
II. Smith , 

A J. Redding 
P. L. Jixeksim 
Pash Sales 
Mrs. A. J. Provost 

|Pr Ij.‘ J ackson 

jM. Ji. Vandervoort. , . . 

If. IV Simmons 

jU. S/nit it 

(Jash Sales 

2S jP. Ij Jackson, 

JM. II. Vandervoort. . . 
R. Smith 


I 


Forward 




£ 

K. 

d.| 

1 

1 

17 ' 

72 

10 

T)i 

1 

21 ’ 

5 

17 

»i! 

2 

18 i 

103 

7 


3 

10 

M 

Bjo;. 

4 

19 

98 

12i 0; 

— 

(J 1 

312 

12i 6; 

5 

18 1 

42 

15 


6 

10 1 

80 

12 

6 

17 1 

10 

4 

0; 

7 

20 

143 

14 

3 ' 

. 8 

10 

0 

8 

5J‘|I 


PI 

343 

17 

61 

8 

21 

.7 

11 

0:‘ 

9 

10 

105 

7 

2! 

10 

19 

105 

16 

9!l 

10 

20 

20 

0 

Oil 

n 

22 

85 

8 

Oi 


PI 

805 

1 

lo; 


1 

2.030 

0 

5‘ 

13 

17 

48 : 

19 

i' 

13 

21 

08 , 

9 

9 

14 

22 

86 ! 

Oi 0 

14 

20 

8 1 

17 

Gl 

15 

19 

00 : 

12 

51 

10 i 

10 

130 1 

0 

0 


(1 

313 ! 

7J1 

17 1 

18 

44 

2 

0 

18' 

10 

03 

13 

8 

19 

22 

124 

8 

7 

20 

21 

n 

0 

8 

! 20 

20 

43 

9 

1 


PI 

309 

4 

0 

21 

!0 

94 

8 

9 

0‘> 

23 1 

1 23 

18 

4' 

oo 

20 I 

1 46 

010 


j 

i 1,484 

12 

7| 


Feb. 


March 


28 I Forward 

II. llaker 

[Mrs. A. J. Provost. 

Ia. j. Redding 

iCasli Sales 

Jj. Plummer 

.‘F. P. Simmons 


i Total to credit of Mdse, 

Ir-- 


10 


3. 


h. Baker 

R. Sinitti 

L. Plummer 

P. I J. Jackson 

Mrs. A. J. Provost... 

F. P. Simmons 

jA. J. Redding 

j(?ash Sales 

, jRotlgers (private) 

20 P. L. Jackmm 

L. Plummer 

Mrs. A. J. Provost. . . 

A. J. Redding 

F. P. Simmons 

R. Smith 

( 'ash Sales 

Mrs. A. J, Provost. . . 

A. J. Redding 

H. Smith 

Pash Sales 


81 


! Total to credit of Mdse. 




£ 


% 



1,434 

12 

7 

22 

15 

2 

1! 0 

28 

18 

68 

15 

0 

23 

19 

58 

12 

9 

— 

Cl* 

407 

17 10 

24 

17 

64 

0; 0 

24 


42 

13 

0 


1 

2,128 

12 

2. 

25 

15 

62 

18 

1 

20 

20 

42 

10 

0 

27 

17 

80 

0 

0 

37 

16 

43 

11 

9 

28 

18 

28 

8 

6 

29 

21 

lfl5 

10 

7 

80 

19 

82 

r5 

J) 


08* 

385 

8 

% 

81 

6 

43 

8 

0 

81 

16 

44 

2 


82 

17 

84 

8 

0* 

83 

18 

106 

10 

0 

34 

19 

23 

15 

5 

85 i 

21 

47 

8 

6 

85 1 

20 

22 

19 

0 


P3 

403 ' 

r* 

t 

11 

36 

18 

44 1 

0 

0 

36 

19 

23 

o 

1 ^ 

37 

20 

75 

9 

8 


C^3 

315 

8 

9 


1 

j 1.995 


8 

m 






INVOICE BOOK. 


lnvoic<‘. 


No. L^igor 


1S83. I 

Jar» "i 


1 0 j Arnohl, ( r Tistablo k Co 

. Lord A.: T.ivlor^ 

2U illill- iViVablc (L. Cit^ 


31 


Fob. 


— ^ '-J 

' • « 

Total to debit of Md^f^.j 


1 - 

10 jfiord & Tavlor. 


20 jlJ. Ik (Jafiin iK; (?o . . . 
[Bates, lle*‘d A, roolev. 


28 


Arnold. (k>n.sta)>le&Po | 
[Tohd ' » debit of Mdst^ 



* 

£ 

hr'- 

1 ' 

'1 18fi3. 

1 





s. 

d. 

1 

1*1 

660 

o' 0 

1, March 

1 

Arnold, Constable & Co. 


11 

426 

9 

0 

2 

12 

378 

8^ 8 

i’ 

20 

Arnold, (Jojist.able & Po. 


11 

aoa 

9 

0 




1 

1 

1 


Ltird & Taylor 


12 

128 

JO 

7 

3 

4 

116 

Oj 0 

1 


t5ish (Dnnean A. (Irant) 


P4 

35 

8 

6 

4 

12 

99 

Hj 2 

1 

1 * 

31 

liord & Taylor 


12 

820 

0^ 0 


• 1 ; 

1,252 

lo'io 



Total to debit of Mdse. 


1 

1,168 

17 

1 


‘ 

i 520 

' o! 0 

)i 

II 

i 

1 






• 

(i 

11 1 

1 83 j 

9 0 

li 

1 



1 

i 



; 7 ' 

14 ; 

i 358 1 

8: 0 

1 


- 






1 s . 

13 , 

- 103 1 

-7 11 

1 

1 








9 

C2 1 

' 13 ’ 

U (0 





1 




: to 

13 |! 363 

il 01 

' t 








! ii 

11 jj 5<« 

13^ 7! 

1 

'1 



• / 

1 

• 



1 


! 3,2:w 

2, 1: 

1 

1 

1 




! 



4 
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JOURNAL. 


M 


U 


a 


L 

33 


-A. Jttii. 1, 188J5. 


C. 1 

.1 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

5 
7 


8 

19 


9_ 

23 


23 

8 


23 


5 

7 

5^ 

8 
7^ 
10 


i:?uiulrios Dr. to Siindnos. I 

To ojM;n tho books of Rodgers & Wolcott, with the* foliovviugj 
Rosourocs, bitibi li ties itrie I Capital : . 

• 

Casl;, amount on hand and in >)aiik . . 

Merchandifye^ as per Invenbuy - 

iReal Bstate, Imildiiig corne r Main and State Streets 

BUIa ReceivablOj J. li. Woodward, Jan. 10 

“ Rain, March 10 

To BUls Payable, 11. It. daflin, Feb. 10 

“ “ Jan. 20 

W. Rodgers, Capital af^'onnt , * . . 

R- ^olcott, Capital account 


-Feb. 20- - 


Bills Receivable, Dr 

To A. J. Redding 

Took Ilia noto in payment to Feb. 10. 

28 

H. B. Claflin A Co., Dr 

To Bills Payable 

Gave ^ptc for bill of 201 h. 


. March 31- 

Billa Receivable, Dr 

To A. J. Redding 

Took his note in settlement to date. 


Mdse., Dr ' 

To Profit and Loss . . . 

For amount of profit on sales for the past throe iiioidJis. 

Total Sales (Trial Balance) ^>,149 13 U)| 

Total coi^t llncliidm^ s-rock on handi Jan 1,. 13 3 

Of whlcb tlu*ri' ih stilToti haiitl uh per liivrntor> , 1,235 0 0 

Leaving cost of g(M>ds sold . .4,986 IJ 3 

Margin of profit therenm (16 per cient.) 1,163 0 


jluterost, Dr 

To Profit and Loss 

To transfer wsult for the three months. 


'Profit and Loss, Dr 

I To expense 

To transfer result for the three months. 


Profit and Loss Di*. to Sundries ■ j 

To transfer the not profit to accounts of partners, re.servingj 
£100 to meet contingent losses : 

To W. Rodgers, Cajjital, liis half 

“ R. Wolcott, (‘apilal, his half 


W. Rodgers, Capital, Dr 

To W. Rodgers, Private 

R, Wolcott, Capital 

To R. Wolcott, Private 

To transfer balances of private accounts. 


£ 

s. 


1 " 

1 

! 

d. 

402 

19 





hrm 

17 





HCH) 

0 

0 




200 

0 

0 




50 

0 

0 1 

200 

0 

V 



1 

l(K) 

0 

0 




J,:!8H 

H 

3 





8 


3,076 

16 

. «! 

3,076 

16 

e ! 

291 

1 

2 ‘ 

1 -- 





i 

291 

] 

‘1 

^58 

8 

6' 

1 

358 

H 

6 

(HU 


■“8 

649 

“9 

■ 8 

188 

5 

11 ; 

• 






iss 

6 

11 

i,163 

0 

7 ; 

1 

j 

1,163 

1 0 j 

1 i 

7 

1 

! 

1 

0 

1 

0 1 

! 

1 

0 

0 

530 

3 

1 

6 

530 

8 

6 j 

533 

17 

1 


A 


• ” 



► 

266 

1 

6 




266 

18 

1 

138 

8 

0 

138 

8 

0 

106 

8 

2 

106 

1 “ 

2 

2 ; cor 

3 

“IT 

^661 

i 8 





j . 

izl 


JlOOK-KKKPINrr. 

LEDGER, 

1. MKlICHANniSK. 


Sumlric^i 

I J^inv'haM's I 


' Tnilif aihl . .J 






1 !; Bss:}" 


! i,r*(;a 

17 

0 III Jan. 

51 

1 1,252 

l(i 

10 j F.-b. 

28 

; 2,200 

2 

1 1 ; 

51 

! ijos 

17 

< i i 

“ 

j 

0 

'li 


i 

1^1 

to 1 1 


i 1 

0 i 

0 i'l 



S4l]<‘S. . . . 

I ia lance 


1 a.o.‘io 

’6 5 

2 2,12;t 

12 2 

2 1,096 

15 8 

' i 

(J 0 

• 

_ 1 


l:i 10 1 

j . — 

k' ' ' 1 


2 . IJHAli KS-TATE. 


Sinidru's I I 

Cash C\ 


.llaliUjCP . 


, I t /-vv.-. 

soil , 0 . (I . )fai, !- .// 

2 fK> ; 0 j 0 i' 

0 i' 0 :! 

i,n(K) u i~Y) 1: 

a. BiliLS UECElV^ArUJi]. 


\ Bala nee. 



1 ,000 j 0 

IVim i “o~ nr ! 


1AI>. ! 
.Mur. 1 


IHMJf. i 
.hill. ! 
hvh. I 

Mar. ; 


Siui<l-rioM (tJ. B. 

WixMlwurd) .1 

Suik] (Ij J’ I*aiii)“ 

( Vsli ( I* ( rk'ii.son 1 ( I I 
A. d. IhuUhii;^^ . ..I I 
d(t. 


('ij'-h 

J id lane f . 


.'H'foiint .J 




2 : ( 8 .^ 5 . 


i'i Jan. 

10 

0 Iji PVh. 

iO 

0 '• jMar. 

10 

0 ' 1 

.7 

2 1 i 


11 'll 

1 1 ,; 


1 



200 ! 0 I 0 ' , 

2IB I X ' 2 I i 

I r>J M 'jj 

020 • 7 '/ 1 ill 

O'iO': 7 - 1 i'i """ 

4 BiELS BAYAIM.R 

i ! ” V, hSHlh i 
lo(» ' 0 i 0 '!! Jan. 

200 (I ; 0 I'l 

lir» 0 {) 

,v i iij • 


(Msh(J B. W.) 0 

VAi .r 

“ !.. P. B 

Balance 



200 0 0 

200 ! 0 0 !! 

50 0 0 jj 

470 12 ; || 


20 

lA:h. 2S 


7 ';a s 1 0 


iSuinlru ^(U B. (Oaf- 
j lin i't Co) .• -.1 
Sun(lrii‘s(n BrClul- 
liii ('()) . -J 

Mds(^ i. (VIm'Iu. .S 


UialaiK'n . . . . 


5. W. BOPEKihS. PAPITAJa 


! : lHs;h : 

]:js . s ; 0 , ,\i\iu ' 1 

/..T/z ! /.S’ I 0 \ Mar. ai 

i jMa I (i 1 0 j 

“ ” ’ i i ‘ Apl ; 1 

0. W. Rf)l)(JKK4. 1‘UIVATK. 


Sundnn.s J 

PrnOt 6: Ijzsss. . . . J 


Balunoe . 



• 

' ■ 

1 


200 

0 

0 j 

1 

.1 “ 

100 


'> 

2 

' 115 

0 

0 |l 

1 

558 

8 

1 


n 75 

8 

1*1 1 



8 

0 1 

ni 

! l.tSHH 

i Kj 

1 

1 1 

; 200 

18 

' 0 

1 

i 

j ].(ir >.6 

tl 1 

9 

1 

i 1,510 1 

, 1 « 1 



imi 1 

Jan, ! 


S' 

J.'iiKh 0 


20 

0 

0 

5 ! 

i) 

0 

20 1 

0 

0 

45 

8 

0 

50 j 

0 

0 

158 , 

8 

0 


ir^ipital iw_*( Ourit,. . .tl r 1 | 158 I S 0 


'■ B'H I 8 ! 0 I 
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7. K. WOLCOTT, CAPITAL. 


mn. 



f 

\ 


1 

: 1883. 

j 

, 



Mar. 


Private account., ..I, 1 

\ i0(i 

8 

2 1 

! »hui. 

1 Sundries i 1 1 

l.:-ss8 

8 

3 i 

it 

It 

baUnire , . . ' 

1 

/X 

,S’ 

- Mar. 

JU Profit and 1 ;osk.^ 1 j L 

i :ii(t 

IH 

7 : 



1 

' 1,055 ' 

0 

10 i 

i 

1 1 
! i_ ^ J 

: l,r.55 

0 

to , 

A 



1 


* 

i' 

i Apl. 

1 1 Balance I i 

; 1,548 ' 

IH 1 



8. KXPKNSB 


1883. 


1 




i 

1883. ‘ 


1 

Jan. 

10 

t5asli 

,2 

: 3 

0 

0 i 

Mar. 

31 d*rolit, mid Loss. . J 

1 

530 3 

0 


20 


2 

0 

10 

0 i 


1 / 





31 

1 

o 

: 100 

0 

i 


1 




Feb. 

(« 

10 


2 

2 

.5 

7 

17 ' 
0 > 

" 1 
« i 


I / 


1 



21) 


‘J 

0 

^ , 

=* i 







28 


4 

' ItiO 

f : 

1 


i / 





u 


1 4- j 

; 0 1 

> n 1 

0 . 


1 / 




Mar. 

10 

1 - 

1 i 

' 

1 .» 1 

0 i 

i 

•i / 





20 


I 4 ! 

’ ? 1 

“ ! 

0 ,, 



1 - 



3) 


1 ! 

5 

! 1 ' 

’ \r 

j 

I ,/" 







1 

100 

! *'i 

8 I, 

! 


1 



i 


1 

530 

i •' ! 

0 ; 

1 /' 


530 3 

o'l 


!'. I.N’TKtiKST. 


Mar. 3 

1 

1 Iprolil an<l Loss . . J , 1 

1 1 

1 0 1 0 * 

1 - ' 

1883. j 
Jim. 

P) {'adi 

•i- ‘ f *'i 

0 1 

1 

1 

0 ! 

• 

1 


1 ' • i 


• ' 

1 1 1 

i 

i 


1(1. 11. WOl.COTT, PlilVATK. 


1883. 

! 1 

1 

1 

' 


, 1SS3. ' 


1 


( 

Jan. 

'■ 30 ’Mdse... 

.. S 1 

r» 1 

8 1 

o 

, Mar. 

31 

t * ijtitjil lu'i'tiimt J ' t 

, lOr. 8 ^ 

2 ! 

F<'1., 

1 10 i( Vh . . . 

2 

‘to . 

(t ; 

0 

1 





Mar. 

ao j >■ .... 

i 4 

40 

8 i 

0 , 

'* 1 



, 

' 1 

,I 




100 ' 

8 

>1 

( I 


' 1 

,, loo 8 j 

.) ' 
" 1 


II .\l{X(tLI», ('ON'STAPLK X ( <i. 


1MH3. 


* 




I'l 






Jan 

20 

< la^li 

o 

000 

0 , 

0 ' ' 

Jan. 

10 

Mtlse . . 

. 1 GfiO 1 

0 1 0 ; 

Fct>. 

2,8^ 


4 

83 

1) ' 

0 , ' 

Feb. 

10 



I 8*1 

o' O' 

Mar 

10 


4 

503 

13 

7 '! 


,*s 

. . . . 

. 1 503 

13 ; 7 r 


20 


4 

420 

il , 

0 ; 1 

Mill-. 

to 

“ . • 

1 : , 4a(! 

!> 1 0 1 


37 

' Ih lance 


'r;; . 

f? ' 

// ' ■ 

! 

20 


. 1 1 a«;! 

!) (1 ' 



1 

' i 

. 1 . 

^ JJ>3/. 

0 , 

i'i 




j I 1.(137 

(1 1 7 ■ 

A 

1 

1 

1 



' 

i 'i 

\|4. ; 

~ 1 

llalainT 

...! ae:) i 

i> i O'! 


12. LolU) A TAYLOR. 



- 







' — 

— 

J, . - 

- 

- — _ 

— " 

1883. 

Jail. 

31 

Oash 

0 

il 31)1)1 

0 

0 

lRs:t 1 
i' .lilll, 1 

ID 

Mdse 

1 

378 

H 

8 


20 

, i 

o 

1 (too 

0 

0 

;i . • 1 

1 

“ 

1 

. 00 

8 

2 


28 

1 { m 

4 

• 200 

0 

0 

F(*b. ! 

10 



1 

520 

0 

0 

Mar, 

20 


4 

1- 100 

0 

0 


2v8 


1 

2fi3 

1! 

6 1 


31 ! 

u 

4 

200 1 

0 ! 

' 0 

I Mar. 

20 


1 1 1 

133 

10 ' 

1 rv 1 

1 4 ( ' 


it 




]S 1 

i 


31 


1 1 

330 

0 1 

1 0 L 



, 

1 

L-, _ 

i: <*'’'<>4 i 

;! i 

18! 

! ir 

i'l 

;ii Apt. 

" 1 

iBalance 

1 

i - - 
1 1 

1.‘7()4' 

004 

18 

" T8 ; 

iiii 

! n 11 



1 106 


,BOOK-KEl<5PIlfG. 


. 13. HATEW, REKD & COOLEy. 


2H ItWIi . 

yi i - . 


' 4 

1' 

Ii 400 

0 

0 1 

1883, 

F(.‘b. 

20 

i 4 

!! 03 

7 

11 1 


I 

!'■ ii 4<« 

i 7 _ 

11 ,1 


i 

1 


1 403 

7 

"W 

[y" 


14. n. B. CLAFLIN & CO. 


1 

ISilLs PavftMp .1 

1 

1 ! 

358 

8 

« 

t| 1883. 

!{ 

20 

Md8C 

1 

858 

8 




15 

L. 1 

jl 


* ** 




1 

;M<isc. •. 

2 ' 

U 

1 

n 

i •: 

1883. 

Mar. 


(’as]i 

3 

62 

18 

I “ r 

" »j ' 1 

62 

18 

' 4 i 

• i 

'-7 

i tir{) 



2 

r 

j Balance 

it 

ii 

i ' 

19 

1 

"i! 


i 

- • • i 



“or 

l9 


16. l\ B JACKSOK. 


10 jMdsr. 

lioJ - . 


1 I Bala nce . 


' 

1 : 

54 

8 

1 

86 

12 

1 

105 

7 

o 

1h6 

0 

2 

6;i 

13 ; 

2 ' 

94 

i B 1 

’ H 

43 

11 j 

;j 

44 

1 2 


(128 ■ 


1 

V'sf 

Ithi 


10 

t Vish 

10 


.// 

liiilance 

y 

* 

y 

y' 




3 

246 

• 8 

3 

293 

18 


.s'7 

18 


^>28“ 

5 

* • 




It) Mdso 
30 


17. Ji. J'LUMMKB. 




1 Balaijf! 


10 M<1s(3. 

20 , 


1 Balance ... ; 


72 

10 

0’‘| 

Jan, 20 

10 

4 

0 

, Mui. 10 

43 

19 

1 . 

! 20 

64 

0 

0 

' :<l 

30 

*0 

'1 


34 

H 

! 0 ' 


255" 

“1" 

i .Lj 

1 ■ 

^4~ 

"to 

1 9 1 

t ■ 

l! 

18. 

MRS 

. A. , 

J. PROVOST. 


7 1 


1 1883. 1 

103 


K i 

I Jrtii. 1 20 

42 

15 

8 

Frl». to 

44 

* 

! 0 

20 

a‘; ! 

1 15 

0 

1 28 

28 

i 

6 

:| Mar. 20 

106 

' 10 

: 0 

i 31 

11' 

0 - 

^ 0 ! 

1 •. 

■1 

132 

18 

! "10 1 

1 

132 

iy' 

: 10 

ij 


4i 

ii 

Balance. 


1 

72 

10 

0 

3 

117 

11 

4 

3 

30 

0 

0 


■V/ 

10 

(f 


255'^' 


i 




1 


1 100 

0 

0 

j 20 

0 

0 

' 20 

0 

0 

1 40 

0 

0 

i 40 

0 

0 

80 

, 0* 

0 

! 13.: 

18 

10 

I ^ 

Tb 

10 






bookk:bbfiko. 


10. A. J. BEDDim. 


1888. 

1 . 1 1 

— r . 





il 1888. 

• 

Jan. 

10 

Mdse. . . 

1 

98 

12 

0 Jan. 

31 

• 

81 

u 

1 

1«5 

16 

9 Fob. 

20 

Peb. . 

10 


2 

60 

12 

5 Mar. 

31 


28. 


2 

58 

12 

9 


Mar. 

10 

n 

8 

82 

15 

3 



i 20 

ft 

8 

23 

15 

5 



! 81 

*( 

3 

23 

2 

6 




i* 


Tfo” 

7' 

T 



■J| 1 li 3i)l 
Jl I l! 1 S 8 


40 0-0 
!i)l J 2 


i“'7 1 1 


30. R. SMITH. 


20 Mdse 1 


1 IHalatiuu. 


14.3 

14 

3 

1 on.j. 

: F(‘li. 

10 

20 

0 

0 


28 

rl 

17 

6 

Mar. 

10 

43 

9 

1 


31 

46 

0 

10 


“ 

42 

lit 

0 



22 

19 

1 6 ' 

j 


75 


j i 



400" 

0 

i •''> i 



110' 


1 5 1 




I/Jalanci:. 


1 

20 

0 0 

3 

' 1(K» 

0 0 

3 

HO 

0 0 

2 

m 

0 0 1 


110 

0- H 1 

1 

— 

m) 1 

^6 5 



1 


21 . P. r. SIMMONS. 


14^83. 


Jan. 

81 

Feb. 

JO 


20 


28 

Ain, 

1“^ 


Mdse 

■■71 

1 

2 1 
y 

“ 1 


1 

0 

i 


44 

Halancc 

Mdse 

<4 

"1 

1 1 

2 : 

44 

2 

44 ' 

2 

Balanco 



! 1882^ 
;; i Jail. 


7 11 ; « 

(w I a ! 0 

Hi O' 8 
42 I 13 I 0 
13 r> I to I 7 
47 I 8 ; 0 


32. M. U. VANDKRVOORT. 


81 ('ash. . . . 

10 I •• .... 
J/ iifrt/ance. 




ii! 1883. 


H5 

8 

» ij! P.4). 

‘20 

3fi 

0 

0 II Mat'. 

20 ; 

m 

H 

71 


23 

i 18 

' 


260 

15 

H j 


'99 

*15 

1 '8 ll 



1 : 

1 ! 13 

8 

1 

0 1 

3 117 

3 

5 ! 

ISJ ; 


I 1 

fj 

i 

i 

313" 

J7 

. 1 

3 1 

1 


i 

1 " 1 

1. ! 70 

i 0 

U 1 

3 i 100 

0* 

1 0 

j .w 

1 

In 

! 

1 t 

■ ‘3t!9' 

i"l5 

, — ft- 

;ji| 

|___ 

j 

!l 


33. PROFIT AND LOSS. 




• 



« 1 

1883. 







81 

Expense 


.580 

3 

6 1 

Mar. ' 

31 

Mdse J 

1 

1,163 

0 

7 

41 

Sundries 


533 

17 

1 ! 


( L 

Interest J 

1 

1 

0 

0 

V 

Balance 


100 

0 

_7i 











1 , 1 64_ 

0 

7 

I 


' 

* 

1464 

0 






1 ~ 

1 


A{)]. 

1 

~1~ 

Balance j 


"^100 

0 

0 


TRIAL BALANCES 



!. B, Vandervoort |! gs' S' 9 ' ... ! .., j*?*, ’,5 s' 70 y 0 . 2r-9 is 


BOOK-KEEPJKG. 

7, BALANCE SHEET OF THE FIRM OF RODGERS & WOLCOTT. 

Afkil 1, I88:i. 


109 r 


RESOURCES. 


Cash, as por (’msIi hriok, p. 4 : 

On liuncl 

In bank 


Merchandise, as }K*r Iiivontory, p. 9 
Real Bstate, as p^r p. 2 ... 

Bills Receivable, as p(M‘ Jj( p. I{; 

A. J. KrdfUn;; 

Uo 


Customers, as p<M- L(‘flw^or: 

Ij. Bakrr p. 15 . . 

J\ \j, .lai'kson ... 1 ff 

L. Plurnin<‘r .... 1 J 

Mrs. A. .). J*io\ost. 18 . 

K. Smith 20 . 

F. 1* Sitrinnms , . 21 . 

JVL B Vumlcrvnort, 22 . 


LIABILITIES. 


Dealers, for ]>un‘hjts<'s as jut Lf^lin'r: 

Ariiohl, Cnnstiji)lc, <' 0 ., p. (1 
Lord .V T'avlor, 12 

Bills Payable (II, li (’lallin ^ Co).. , 
Reserve to l<»sos iii collect ion. 


CAPITAL. 


W. Rodgor.s’ in Vest incnl,. 
R. Wolcott’s “ 


"I’oial value of ImsiiiC-ss 


RESULTS. 


Total sales, JI nnmths. . . 
Cost of SUM 1 C g<v»<ls 


Pridil on sales 
Jntcri.st 


. Deducl : Fvpciise 

Eptinuited loss in collection 


Not profits. . 
En(!h half. i)r. 


I* 70 4 0 
IT 0 


727 

1 I {) 

J,225 

1 

0 0 

LOOO 

0 ' 0 

170 

I 

" ! 1 


f 2 I I) 
87 Is 5 
;;i i!» 0 
t;{2 IH 10 

1 10 0 5 
1SJ 5 I I 
00 ! 5 H 


.1202 0 0 
204 1s 17 


£1,510 IH •' 
1,:>)8 18 H 


520 , 2 
i KHt ' (I 


1 5(58 

^ ; ' 

' 'i 

' 25S 

8 

0 i 

ion 

1 

j 

0 . 

i 

1 

! 

0 / 

1; 

1- 

\ 

1 

: 2,005 

i 

1 

17 i 

1 

i 

|i 

^ il 
!i 

i i 

4.002 

i 

1 2 

- '1 

i 

1 

i 

j 

1 

1'* ! 

1! 

10 ; 

4.986 ! 

• 

I i 

2 

1,102 i 

i 0 

7 i: 

1 

: ^ ! 

1 0 ' 

J 1,104 

I 

1- 

02(1 

• 

0 1; 

52,2 

I 


! 200 

I 18 

Ljii 

i 


110 





AVERAGING ACCOUNTS; 


OB, EOUATION OF PAYMENTS. 

It very oflon rhut iii«' nn accjonni tn!l (Ini' jU 

vurlouH timcH, iiud in onler to luako n -fttU'iiK nt wHh juj^lkcto l)ofli 
it be(■ollu*^ ufMC'Miiy In CHlouial/- \\ii' aiu t Cf(/( tun* \vlu i< t)u' ni- 
ti-** amount n»a\ fairly lu‘ 

Aithoiijiii a uamla-r of ditTcrtjut an* lined fur Ihin piirpu^r tlioy 

till depend upon one jiriiKMple whieli nwiy In- thiiM d 'I *• k<‘ej» ftiroo 
i-lidliii^^H for two diiyK m vnoiLIi jus! a-' tntu h an to kiep mv sliillin;:^ fur 
ull<id1lv^|^oru for su dayw, im maltet svhat m liteialrof 

Multiply tluj iiiunhtT td time units l*y ttm uiiiuIkm «d iiiuucyuuids ami 
you ha%'‘ \ n1uiL ^^e siiall i ail the juoaihf. or simpl.^ Hu* prudmt. 

The value ))iodiU“( of necitaiu uuiutHr id jxMindn fui u (‘ottain niinihir 
<d dayn tells ii" iiou luany jummls may )><■ kept ofif' day. oi how ueinv 
daysou/ puuufl may 1“' kept to make an eipiu- uent, jimount of u»e. 

Example. Wind **"• \ulue prodnel of r*»r Udavs y Aueuei. 
510 Tliat IK, 51<i in (lu* iiumher of pounds Ihal may in* k<‘l)t fur*nie(la>, 
or the luimher of days that one jmijiid may In* kept to t nual. Jii < u l i r 
eawr, tlie use of for duyn. 

W ti.it is the value pnaiui t t . ,tV) foi lf’» <I.iys f 

Of £\'} for 10 thiyK )> Of i“J m r 1.5 days * 

What i,*< the \ttJue prodm 1 <d for 0 nuinil)*- HO. 

Ihit Itilsproducl i.n in dollars and .uoiillis, iiisi< a«l of pounds and days, 
and represents IHO dvdlars frtr one montti or om dollar fur HO nimitliH. 

As w»* oldiun the valiu* produt ( l»v uinlnplyiut^ itn* luunlter of money- 
iiMls liy tin* mmiiier *d* time units, we may jevi r-e tin* prore-ss ntien llm 
value product IB p'iviii, mid liml, t)y dis imoii, (lie lirni* for a c*‘ilaiu 
amoTiiit of moiu'.v , 

Example. For the use td £ii0 foi 0 tlays. tiow* many da\s mas i’IdH 
he keid y The value ]ir/)diirr !s .540 lUsid' .540 hy lOS ana ne has* .5, 
the number uf days that TIOM *’aii he kepi 

Wlitu) various Mims fur Yiirums (lines are to he averauetl, \\» llmi the 
vnliu* piodiut of eiu h, and then mM these piudie (h tojji ther, tie* 

tulal value. 

What is the total \ ahie uf the foUosv mu; amourds for the v in Imis pi nud.s 


of (unc ^ £^iU for 2 (hivs ; 

£30 lor 4 fhiy* 

, £10 lur 5 days , £8 for 20 days. 

First find llu' products 

ru) . 2 _ 

lit) 


30 . 4 

(20 


40 K 5 

200 


H - 20 - 

U‘.0 

Tlu- addition of which 

giv cs 

5 10, (lie (utal value 

Th(' Icdal anuKiiit due is £1(1S If wc 

.'lie re(pm<-d tu find Ihe .avemge 


lime when this lot ttl amount lUM) be ]>aiil. we divide the lutal value t>y 
the total amuiint. 

10H^r)t(H.5 

Tlnit is, iuHlend of liuyln^; £.'i0 afti i -.•days, £.'10 nt 4 (lays, i*40 at .5 
diiy»' and £8 at 20 days’ time, it would la* iierfei tl> just |w pay tlie vs hue' 
CI(I8 in 5 slays. The tkt-T tuoiiasnnnts <hdasid and (he I tsi ;mv- 
tfii ul IB ndsanred. and tin* /ids jjiee euuulertialniu «> - the dehn . 

I'lie first 30 pounds ;‘re rh layed 3 das ^ ; vahie piodmd 0*i 
The other fUi puuml*' are dehiyed 1 day* ; v.’ilue pro*liict 30 


P' Liil value of delay PJd 

The H pound pas i ut is MUtieljaiten Jo ■lav-’ : piodU‘‘i IxrO There- 
futi' the advaiK'' payment Compensates for the didiiv 
We may tuns frame a set of rules fo’- iiseraf;iii;; an tiot'ounl like Ihia, 
wtiere all th** d' ms luv p.'ivable /e«y- 

1. MuiM|dy>?o.o]i paymont )iy its time 
i?. Add all these produets io^tdher. 
ij. Divide tins total by the sum of uil the payments. 
Avernye tho following ; 


1 1 ) 

£100 Tor H days 
£1.50 for 0 days. 
£k5K) for 17 days. 
Jt;H5 for 20 days. 
i3,) 

£300 for 2 iiU'Uthu, 17 dav’ , 
£500 for .'l m .ths, 12 days 
£200 for 4 mon the, 9 jjja 


• (2,1 

, 1 . JOO for 3 davt''. 

£tVK)ft>i rid'^v**. 

£100 for SW d.* ^ . 

£ 50 for ;»l days. 

(1.) 

£ .5C* for 1 lU'Uith, 1.5 davi- 
£ fit) for 2 months, ’ duv 
£100 for 3 mr-dhs, 27 days 


I 


I 


I 

I 

1 

I 

1 

1 


Wlxen there are holh months and daya^ an in examples 3 and 4, It la 
naunl to consider thi* dayH as thirttetfiM of a month. Thun, to ftud Ihe 
prodm f of £3(Hl for 2 monllis, 17 days, take timen £300, which is 770. 

Ju iliL* fure;;oln;; ejcumple.s, the number moiithsi or days has alwnya 
hei'ii iriven, hut in mobt real eases, only H dme la given for eae.h Item. 
For exuiujde, * 

Jan. 10. £m 
Feh. 12, £200. 

Marcli 3, £500- 

TIow are Iho product to he obtained y We cajinol multiply by a dato. 
We must lake sum** fixed date xus a fltariing point, and ealeulate the 
len;:tli el (mu* lietween that sfartiiit; point and the date of each item, 

ThH hx*d daii* i** called the Focal Date, Intcause It iw like ajocujt to 
wliieh xjll I he otluM lines uf nieuBureineiit coiivergo. The qucHtlou la. iu 
an\ problem. What shall I take for the focal dateP and tins an- 
swer IS, Any date whatever. Jt make*' po differeiioe vs hatever, ub 
to {reit m^-^ tlu » m’lei t iui,-wer, \v JieOier you take the date of tho f'nrliest 
111 m, or t hid uf ^umt‘olber item or a date iu the past or ones In the future. 
II itu r* lya m:ilh r ut euiu* uieiu t* But jour answer lun si always he 
nu'.'v nil'll iTomibe '■auie fucal dull-. 

W5 will take’nu i vample jlhistratini; the use of the following diffevrnt. 
fund *l'deH ; •) 'I'he dat<* uf Ihe earbe.st iti'in ; (2) the huyi day of llm 
pievb.i;^ nwmtti , 01) the last duj uf the previous year ; (*11 tho date uf 
tlie iiKe-t iteui. , 

EXAMPLE. 


DnUti. 

18K4 

March ID, 
Man li 20, 
dune 4, 
Jul> 20, 


A inomds 

£2.52 10s. 
;ii)0 

!»3 i:>s. 
105 


3'u|.d due, £811 5h. 
Ttcquiu*! tlie xx\<*)at;( d.ii*' 

SOLUTIONS. 


1 Focal Date. 


£ 

.V 

Man 

li 10, 18S-1 

.£ 

S ! 

2.52 

10 

li 

- 


o' 

300 

0 

0 m 

10 d 

100 

0 

93 

15 • 

2 m 

21 d 

2(i2 

10. 

1(..5 

0 . 

■ 1 m 

10 d, - 

715 

0 

,911 

'li 



) 107i 

lol 


, AniJ 1 m 10(1. 

! from Miireh JO. IHK.i, or; 

! Apr. 23. 1683. | 

1 3. Focal Date. { 

.£ K n.'C .il, IH82. £ S d i 

I 2.52 10 • 2 e ic *1. .580 :i 4| 

:ui0 0 2 u. *I‘ d - WHI 0 o' 

I 93 1.5 .5 til 4 d - 481 .5 0 

i 105 u . r. m, 20 d - Iloo o o 

j 81 1 5 I 2970 H 4( 

Alls '( m 20 d 
from 7)<'(. .51. 18 h 2, or 

Apr. 20, 1883. 


2. Focal Date. 

/. S. Fch. 2.8, 1883. .£ S. d. 

252 10 • 0 m. 10 d, rr HI 3 4 

300 0 > 0 m 20 d. =r 20(1 ‘ 0 0 

93 15 3 m 4 d- - 29.3 1.5 0 

10.5 0 X 4 ui. 20 d -- 770 0 0 

811 5 ** 

Alls. 1 m 20 d 
from Feb. 28, 1883, or 

Apr 20, 1883. 

4- Focal Date. 

£ H. duly 20, )Hn 3. £ s. d. 

2.52 10 / 4 m. 10 d. - 1094 3 4 

.3(Kt 0 X i m. - 1200 0 0 

9.3 15 V 1 m. ir> d. - J4S 15 U 

1ti.5 0x0 - 0 tl 

811 5 )24»7I8'^4 

Ana 3 mots 
hefor** July 20, IftKl, or 

Apr. 20, 1883. 


j Thus (he f^umc result is uhtahu'il, whatvvor he the* fond date assumed 
j If all tlic dide- die iii the Miuie inoidh. or to two conHecuti\c months, 
tla- seemid ju< ihod i.-. u-iialljr diela'r't ; If thedat(*sare s('tittorcd through 
the vnii, th(* third mt'tliod 

Where the iieumid to lie avi-ragcd is one which coutainB both debits 
and credits, prix'i (‘d un follows Takt* an enrif/ focal date (not later than 
that of the earlie.*^l item) , find the prodoets of the debit side and of the 
ciedil side scpuruteij ; subtract Ihe less sum of prochx'ta from tho 
prc'iiter; divide »h(* dilTi 'eiiee hy thehalaiire of the account j the result 
IS the time whu'h. im'iiMircd from the local dale forward, gives the avo- 
rnge date. Ihit if fhc great tr side of tlu* account, give* the amkller total 
priHluct, then the tixaeis l.o be measured backward. * 
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COMMERCE AMI) TEAJSTSPORTATIOK, 


of slaves from the same region ; these articles being 
oxchangod for the products and manufactures of 
j countries in Avhich they were desirable, 

I Navigation in ships appears to liave boeji origi- 
j nated by tlie ancient Egyptians. Boat travel ante- 
dated tliat, and extended bw’k to a period beyond 
the reach of human knowledge. The Egyptians 
I are thought to huvo, extended their voyages to the 
I western coast of India, and also to have navigated j 


the Mediterranean. But the first who made sea 
transportation of goods a business were the Phoe- 
nicians, possibly the most remarkable people whoso 
history is preserved to us. In fact the known his- 
tory of the Phcenicians extends back only to a 
period fourteen centuries before Christ, while it is 
well known that even at that early date the coun- 
try was a flourishing one, whose people covered the 
1 Bhores around the uEgeaii and Mediterranean seas 
with their colonics, their facto- 



CARAVAJBf AT A HALT. 


ries, and their strongholds* Phm- 
nicia was the Great Britain of 
remote antiquity* Manufactur- 
ing for all existing races, and 
conducting the commerce^ of all 
of them in its own ships and by 
its own caravans, while founding 
colonies in different parts of the 
then known world, ea<;h of which 
in time became an empire — the 
people of this little territory, 200 
miles long by 12 miles wide, 
present the most striking pic- 
ture of remote antiquity. En- 
ergetic, cunning, and industri- 
ous, the Phoenicians made all the 
w orld pay tribute to their ucuic- 
n e s s and business capacity. 
They wore the middle-men 
between all nations. Meanwhile 
in the arts they were as great as 
in commerce and in manufar> 
tures, while to them we owe our 
first knowledge of lettera, of as- 
tronomy, and of arithmetic* 
From the Plimuicians Europe 
received her first lessons in civil- 
ization, and imbibed a taste for 
the elegancies of life. The Phm- 
nicians continued to flourish 
until 332 B. C., when occurred 
the capture of Tyre by Alex- 
ander, after which period the 
very name Phoenicia disappcai’s 
from history, lost in the rising 
glory of Athens, Corinth, Ai^o, 
Carthage, and Alexandria, the 
great seaport founded by the 
conqueror. 


OOJOCEBCB AND TBA N SPORT ATION. 


Principal among these colonies ,, , 

was Carthage, whose fleets, passing ' 
the Pillars of Hercules with no better *• \ , ^ 

guide than the stars, are belioTed to ' / j 

have sailed northward to the British 
Isles, and southward for some dis- J 
tance along the west coast of Africa. 

Home wrested from Carthage its vast 
trade, which it placed in the hands NMjiMH 
of the Italian sailors. The vessels 
employed up to this period and later 
were galleys, which changed from 
time to time in size; hut jirobahh' 
not in any other particular. Regu- - 
lar fleets were maintained, ))oth in 
the Mediterranean and on the coast 
of Qaul, for the i.Toteciion of coriimcrco. With 
the fall of the Roman empire the art of navigation 
became almost extinct in the Mcditeminoan, but 
the islanders of Venice, the (Jenooso and Pisans 
soon became the carriers of that great inland sea. 
Their merchants traded to tlic farthcKt Indies, and 
their markets became the cxclianges for tlic prod- 
uce of the world, Va.st fleets of morclumt galleys 
from those flourishing republics braved the stoi'in, 
while their constant rivalries gave 0 (!casion for tJic 
growth of nautical tactics. ISiaUirally tlieir com- 
merce became so rich and extensive that it tempted 
Ui piracy, and the Moorish Corsairs penetrated 
everywhere on both sides of tlie Straits of Giliraltar 
in (juest of prey. 

Venice, founded in the fifth century by a colony 
from Padua, was the <iuecu of mcdia?val commerce. 

In the fifteenth century her annual exports were 
valued at 10,000,000 duoats, of which amount 
8,000,000 ducats were clear profit. She possessed 
300 seagoing and 3,000 smaller vessels, besides alleet 
of 47 galleys; and 30,000 men won*, einjiloyod by her 
on the sea alone. At this time her argosies traversed 
the ocean in all directions. Intimate intercourse 
was kept up with every European countrj^ as well 
as with Syria, Egypt, and even India, and among 
the imported articles of Venetian merchandise were 
the iron of Staffordshire, the tin of Cornwall and 
Devon, and the wool of Sussex. But the fifteenth 
century, which witnessed the height of her grandeur, 
was the beginning of her fall. A vast coirimercial 
activity was now springing up among the wesiem 
nations .of Europe, due mainly to the discovery of 


/ \U-I 





J*rRATKS C)i' TUE EIGlITEJfiNTH rKNTUIlY. 


AnK*rica, and the J 

great commercial / 

city saTik rapidly ^ 

into a doelino, which was completed in the latter 

])art of the eighteenili oodury when Na]>oleoa 

destroyed its government and ceded its provinces to 

Austria. 

PIRATES AND PIRACY, 

Another clement which (‘iitcrod largely into the 
))rosecnti(>n of (ainuncvco in those days, but wdiioh 
for the last lujndr(*d years has been ]>raetically ex- 
tinguished, w\‘is tJiO institution of jiiracy. Traffic 
by sea from IJie (‘arlij'st ages was siilijeel, not only 
to the dangers of the sea — the sudden storm, the 
sunken rock, the Ific shon*, and the generally pj'C' 
vailing ignorance with regard to mirvigation — but 
w%as also conslanily brought into the presence of a 
danger more horrible, if possible, than these, 
threatening not only loss of property and of life, but 
thodrejwlod condition of slavery to forcigii masters. 
Tlic Grecian Arrhipelago was in uneient times par- 
ticularly infested by .s(*a robbers, and the pirates 
on tlie coast of Africa were so daring and auda- 
cious that they did juit hesitetc to attack cities in 
Italy, until they were defeated by the Romans and 
their fleets destroyed. Later on, the Gauls took 
pos.session of the Bosphon'ts and its coast, of the 
Black Sea and the Adriatic, and huge yellow-haired 
barbarians periodically pillaged the surrounding 
countries. The Vikings or Sea Kings of the North 
had no hesitation in pillaging the shores of Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, Germany, France, and 
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England, but these 'Norsemen found tlieir parallel 
in the pirates of tlie^ Chiiiii Seas and indeed the 
whole coast of Asia, 'l^ln^ Arabs iiift^ted tin* west 
coast of India, and gained riel) boolv from the 
magnificent oomnierc^ci between its ports and those 
of Europe. As late as the close of the eighteenth 
century there was formed on the coast of Malabar 
a dangerous combination of pirafea inoludingMus- 
sulmans, Hindoos, aJid Mahraitas, who, for half a 
century, were tlio tcoTor of the Malabar coast. In 
the East Indies th(’re have always b(jon tlumsiinda 
of pirates who, following during a ]>ortion of the 
year flic honest calling of fisliermen or cultivators 
of the soil, devoted the greater portion of their 
time to predatory excursions against the heavily 
laden mereliantmcn that traversed those seas. 
Tw^elvc tliousand islands of all sizes and sliapes, in 
the most genial and jjrodiictivo climate; in tlie world, 
were bo infested with these marauders — Malaya, 
Papuans^ and oi)un*s— that tliey arc stated to have 
numbered as many as 100, ()()(), and the costly spices 
of (he Moluccas, the ebony, pearls, and ostrich 
f(‘afhers of New (JniiK'a ; tlio rice, pep])er, and cof- 
hic of .hna and Suiiialra, ; the diamonds, camphor, 
and gold of J^orneo, formed rich and attractive 
booty for tlioae whose only inelinations were to })il- 
lage and deju’edation, and whose myriads of war 
prahus darted in and on I of the iinmmcrable hid- 
den channels, on the constant lookout for traders. 
The Arabs gained for themsolvt;s ])ossessio]iH in 
Borneo, and pressed l\)rward (lie system of jnracy 
which was cljieily organized by ilunn. Tlie wealth 
wliioli they obtained through ils means they in- 
vested in the same juirsuits, buying gunpow'der, 
arms, and provisions to sii])pl\ the Jiatives in their 
excursions, and rect.ving their i)ay with unlimited 
interest in slaves a [id ricli commodities. The 8u- 
ius, wlio wer(' natives of Borneo and adjacent 
islands, and v' nose fleets wore so large that even 
the Dufeli and Spaniards — most liostile to jiiracy — 
never dared eoj)o with them, birmerly sent out 
fleets of two or thi'i^e Jimidnvl prah us every spring. 
These Sul us were so brave and daring that they 
w^ould not only attack junks and jiralms, but even 
Euro]icaj) Bqmire-riggt'd Spanish, English, 

Dutch, and otluus, murdering the crews, and pil- 
laging and burning tlieir ships. Not to extend 
this portion of the Kuhj(vt further, it is suflieiont 
to mention the Algerine and Barliary pirates and 


those that infested the West Indies €rven so late as 
the beginning of this dentury, and our readers will 
ai>prociato something of the difficulties in the face 
of which trade and commerce have been conducted 
from the beginning of time. 

SLAVES AND SLAVERY. 

« 

All kinds of traffic and most of tlie manufactures 
and arts were in the flush times of Roman history 
in the hands of slaves. We meet with slavery in 
iho very earliest liistory, although in Egypt in 
the most unciont times tha system was unknown, 
'rhe institution of the slave-trade is believed to 
have been originated by the Phoonicians. “who in 
many instan<;eB sold as slaves those whom they cui>- 
I turod in their raids on different countries. In tlie 
I time of Sylla, Italy contained about 13,000,000 
I slaves ; (kirinth had 450,000 slaves, and ^Egina 
470, OuO. Among tlic eastern Asiatic nations slav- 
ery wms not frequent, but in Africa, as is well 
known, it lias been customary from time immemo- 
rial, d(‘rived, doubtlcBS, from tlie Oarthaginimis. 
In time it became a trade of vast importance and 
value, and lias continued down to our own days. 

I Slaves abounded oven in England in early times, 
and Domes Day Book gives a list of 26,000 of them. 
As late as tlie twelfth centur}' tlie Anglo-Saxon 
I slavc-dmler sent his human stock to IreJand for 
I sale. In Rome*, in its palmy days, there were ovcj* 
300 ditrorent kinds of slaves ; a fact which has a 
dofudod bearing on the general subject we are con- 
sidering, from its significance of the number and 
variety of artitdes necessarily occurring in trade to 
produce so many different vocations for servante. 
Inasmuch, also, us tlio entire menial lulair of navi- 
gation in ancient times was performed by slaves — 
gallev-slaves as they were nailed — it may be readily 
jierceived how important a part they played in the 
liistory of commerce, 

BAZARS. 

Owing to the fact that the first ideas of general traffic 
would necessarily carry with them Iho notion of a shop or 
place for the disposition of wares, so that they could be 
reoiiily observed and iiisj>ected by customers, origins twl 
the bazars of the Oriental countries, which became in time 
the markets and market-plaees of the rest of the world. 
Cloods wliich were bnmght by caravans from distant 
(joun tries were displayed in the open market-place of the 
city.or settlement where the largest number of buy- 
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em cotild bo brought to oougrogute, and after purchase 
were carried to the bazai's and displayed by each iudivldual 
purchaser In \luB special sootion or department. The 
word bazar is from the Persian, and means market. 
In Turkey, Egypt, Persia and India, as has been the 
cose from time immemorial, portions of towns are ex- 
clusively appropriated to tbo bazars. 1’iiese comprise a 
connected series of streets and lanes, fomotimes vaulted, 
with high briol^ roofs, domes, or eupoLi.s, The porches 
of these va$t markets are commonly lined with small shops 
in wliich goods of litiJo value are exposed for sale. The 
shops of the bazars are 
nothing more than small 
closetfl six feet square 
and eiglit or tea feet high, 
entirely oi>en in front. The 
owner usually sits cross- 
legged on the floor or coun- 
ter with his gr) 0 (ls about 
him arranged for his (unj- 
venicnco. It is said t hat (lie 
Persian, Arnumittii, and 
Jewish shopkeepers in the 
bazars arc jnoro obliging 
than the Turks, and more 
anxioits to oittain custom- 
ers, but the latt er arc al- 
leged to be niorc lionest in 
their business methods. 

Various portions of th<? tia- 
zar me assigned to diffi'rcni 
classes of goods. Nearly aJ 1 
of them arc supplied with 
Ithans or colTee houses to 
wiiich merchants resort 
after a successful trade. 

Women, except of tlie low- 
er class, are rsi^rAy sec n in 
the bazars, while men re- 
sort to them for conversa- 
tion and to pass away the 
time, as well as for busi- 
ness. Trade lx*gins there 
at present, as formerly, at 
daybreak and ends at sun- 
down. Tin) bazars are well 
watched, but larcenies are tithkisi 

al most unknown, and shop- 
keepers do not hesitate to leave their places unguarded 
during brief absencee. 

FAIRS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

Prom the bazar and market place of general traffic to the 
fair TVaa an easy transition, and it occurred very early in the 
history of trade. The idea of coinptdition on tore* i into trade 
practioea almost at the beginning of commerce, and it boou 
bocame obvious that this would bo gre/itly facilitated by 
oompetitivo ©xhibitions held periodically. The word fair 



is derived possibly from the Latin forum, a market place, 
or from feriw^ holidays, • Originating partly in the 
difficulties surrounding transportation, they iK^tmrrcd. at 
considerable intervals. an<l were a subject of long and 
careful prepamtion. The Komans undoubtKlly derived 
the institulion from the East, and the eustum of rnak- 
.ing a holiday of this special market season was quite 
likely to originate the name given to it. Even down to a 
cowparativcjy recent period Euroi>oan fairs wt;rc held on 
some saint’s day or the occasion of a religicjus festival. The 
idea of fairs spread all over Eurt)iKj, and they were held 

in England in very early 
times, facilitated by a grant 
from the crown with the 
provision that no two fairs 
should inb'rfere with or 
impede ench oilier. Among 
early insUinccs of this 
character cattle fairs w ere 
i'ommon, being held once 
a year in dilTercnt places 
in England- -at Exeter, 
Norwich, Norfolk and Car- 
lisle. Tlie great S>dnt Bar- 
tholomew fair liecame one 
of great imjiortanco and 
among the trosi interest- 
ing fell In res of London 
life. In the time of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror a fair 
was esbibli&hcd at St. 
Giles’s Flail, near Win- 
chester, England, and in 
the reign of IJwiry 111. 
this* fair lasted sixteen 
days, and its jurtsdidlon 
covered a space of seven 
miles. Vr the continent 
of Europe the most im- 
poitant fair was that of 
Beauenire, in France. In 
Germany the fuira (nitSHc) 
of E r a n k f f> r l>on-tho- 
Mainc, Frankforl-oii-the- 
Oder, and Lei]tsic w’crc the 
most, celebrated, the latter 
BAZAR ' adding moro particularly 

a Ixiok fair, occurring at 
Easter, and lasting sometimes three wticks. A great fair 
and very ancient is still conducted at Sinigaglia, in Italy, 
and which Msts from the 20th of July until the 10th of 
August eacE year. In Hungary a Rimilar fair is that of 
Pesth, which is the center of Hungariaii commeix c. But the 
most remarkable fair known to ua is that of Nijni-NoA’gonxl, 
tlie foremost commercial and manufacturing town in Hus- 
sia, 715 miles from St Petersburg. Fairs were intrwluced 
in Franco a.s early as tbo fifth century. The great fair of 
Denis was instituted in 620 ; those of Aix la GhapeUa 


V, 


and Troyes al)out 
800. At the fair 
of fc?t, J>eni4J Hlares 
wro Bold, and 
Frencli children 
were taken away 
to foreign <;oun* 
tries in exchange, 
l<"'airs for the sale 
of slaves were 
cjuite common in 
Germany ami in 
the north of Eu- 
rope genemlJy, in 
the cleveTith cen- 
tury, and w ere 
t'ViMi encouraged 
in England by 
Wiliam the Gon- 
qiicror. The fair 
of St, Ih'nis was 
(onliniiod until 
1777, and in the 
>ear 1789 most of 
tlio great fairs in 
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aalco^ near the 
capital, where 
slaves were sold, 
and at TiascaK 
where were held 
great pottery 
lairs* The most 
important fair, 
however, was that 
hold at the city of 
Mexico, the num- 
ber of visitors 
lH?ing estimated at 
40,000 to 50,000. 
In Peru, the Incas 
instituted fairs for 
fttcilitaling ngri- 
cult ural exchange. 
They tr>fdc plact) 
three times a 
inonlli in some 
of the most popu- 
lous places, t h o 
trade being alto- 
gether by barter. 


Friinc(^ were u})olishcd, and ttieir place taken }>y perina- 
n<*nt markets, but the fair of Beaucaire slill continues, 
its ftaloR amounting to £'1.000,000 or $5,000,000 annually. 
This fair i.s held from July 1st to July 28th, and nu’rchauls 
come to it even from so far ns IV'rsia aiul Armenia, there 
being as matiy as 100,000 people sometimes in attendance. 
Here the chief articles of conimcrr‘C are silks, wines, oil, 
almonds, fruit, wool, and cotton. In ll(»lland there arc 
annual fairs of importance at Amshn'dam, Kotterdam, and 
other cities. Tliey arc less frequent in Italy, Sjiuin, and 
Portugal tlian in ot her parts of l^hiropo. 'J'lu' fair.> of ljei{>- 
zig date from the t welfth 


At Pucrtf> Bello, on tho northern shore of the isthmus, four 
miles iK^rlh of the b>wn of Panama, was forincrly hold a 
great fair under tho Spanish rule. 

In the United States agricultural fairs were tho first held, 
and have since become the most imt>ortant of any. These 
• flturted in the New England States shortly after tlic Revolu- 
tion, the lirst on reeord being a display of she(q>, and out of 
which have sprung the entire cabilogue of state and county 
! agricultural ami cattle fairs tln-oughoTit the country. Tliesc 
fairs have been of vast imi)orlance in oncouruging inventioti 
and discovery in their application to agriculture, and in 

awakening an interest ill 


century, and are ilio 
most frequented of any 
in (Jcrmaiiy. Tho prin- 
cipal aniclei, of tragic are 
silk, cloth, cot Ion, china, 
glass, earthenware, 
drugs, hides, lea'I’er, 
brca<l-F.tu fifs, tl vf*- ‘ i . dTy, 
eolors. oils, alc.de.L coal, 
and ])iiper. 

On the ATucrican con- 
Uiionl dale from an 
early ptsriod. Jn urn ienl 
Mexicfo, wdicre t lie re 
were no shops, Mew very 
frequently a 1 1 r a e t e^i 
large crowds, a i>^iriiou- 
lar qiuirter of the city 
being allotted (o eatdi 
trade. Pairs we'-f^ rtgu- 
larly held at Azeapa^ 



the ail van cement of 
breeds of cattle, horses, 
sheep, hogs, and iii»ul- 
try, which has remilb^ 
in placing the United 
States in the forefront 
of all nations as regards 
those important elements 
of agriculture. But be- 
sides agricultural fairs 
there have also been or- 
ganized thosQ which 
comprehended eepecdally 
the display of The Im- 
l^rovements in manufac^ 
turns and mechanical 
ingenuity.^ Associations 
have been formed in the 
prind|>al cities, like the 
Amoriesan Institute *in 
New York, by whinb 
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jtairs hiive been annually organized, at which 
prizes and other premiums have boon be- 
stowed, awakening an energetio and honor- 
able competition among manufacturers and 
producers. The same system has been ap- 
pKed to the dairy, and state dairy associa- 
tions, with their annual fairs, bavo resulted, as 
a part of their work, in the formation of the 
International Da>ry Fair Association of New 
York city, by which organization un annual 
fair fop the competitive exhibition of dairy 
products has beeri for several years eonducUni 
with marked success. The general tendency 
of fairs in this country has been sliowii to be 
in the direction of the iniprovcinent of prod- 
ucts and manura( turos. 


NATIONAL AND INTERNA- 
TIONAL EXHIBITIONS. 

The Iridustiiiil Esliibilion originated nat* 
unilly in the great fair Jt was an expan- 
sion of the original idea wit li the element of 
eoin[>etUion iiunle more piominent than had 
pi-eviously l)een llic cast', and that of cornpen- 
siition by prizes and i)reiniijms more generally 
introduced as an additional indueeirjent lo 
contribution. h’airsS wen^ originally held for 
profit only, and are si ill so ))cld in some jiarls 
of the world. When tho eloinerit of sale 
ceased to enter into their composition l]u*y 
became exhibitions, it was quite at a rissmt dale tliat this 
idea assumed somewhat of the form it holds at jwesent. 
The first Imlustriid Exldbition wiis held in Paris in iP.lS, 
and comprised principuUy .si>ecinicns of arls and inanu- 







London KxniBrnoN, 1851. 
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I fuetures loaiKsl )>v their owners. It was in fact the origin 
I of the Loan Exhibition’’ of I he present day. This 
I di'^plny wasMitti<'iently siioeessful to beeonlinued, and under 
i the CoiisulaU* t)f Natxdcon sueh exhibit ioiii w^rc frequent. 

Tri England hxail exhibitions ware 
held in Manehe'^ter, Lmis, Bir- 
mingham, and other cities, in 1828, 
1H37, ISifil, and 1810 In Ireland 
. tJie Boyal Society of Dublin began 
a sw iies of triennial exhibitions of 
Irish immufaetnres in 18211. Similar 
I'xhibitions wore held in (Ih.mt in 
in Berlin in 18JI2, and Vienna 
in lHtJ5. But the rrdeniational Ex- 
hibition originated in liondon, and 
under the paternal care of the 
“London Society of Arts.” This 
Society was 1758, and 

by a judicious system of prizes did 
much stjrvicc to English arts and 
manufactures, and even promoted 
the imprfjvement of the ft‘<herj 
trade and commerce in the British 
colonit^. In 1845 Prince Albert 
became President of the Society, 
and four years later an annual ex- 
Mbit ion of articles of utility. In* 
vented, registered, or patented dur* 
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ing the preceding twelve Jiionthn was organized. In that same 
year Wiieo AlU^rt rceommended the establiMlnnent of ati 
IntcTnational Exhiliition, wdiicli was hehl in 1851 in the 
Crystal Palace iriHyde Park, t(ic first of its kind which over 
phjico in the world. It was oiMmod in May by Queen 
Victoria, and w'as closetl lu October of the same year, having 
been visitwl by over six million persons. This Exhibition 
was followed by a similar one in Dublin in 1853, which was 
visited by 1,150,000 jieoplc. In the sanir year occurn*d in 
New' York an Industrial ll/xhibition, whic h was held in a | 
building eovc'ring 170,000 aquaiv feet, w'ith an additional one j 
of ;>3,0^0 sqiinre f(‘ct. Yhis buildnig w'ns called Uic (h-ys1al • 
Palace, and the Exhibition, 
which contained cxliibiis 
from many foreign countries, 
wa s m od cratol y successf u I . 

In 1851 an Industrial Exlii- 
bition was held in Municli, 

Pavaria, and in 1855 wcur- 
r(‘d the pTreat Paris P'xpf)si- 
tion, in a building 800 f(H*t 
long by 350 feet w'ide, and 
which cost $5,000,000. This 
Exhibit iori was ke})t open n 
Siindn^s, and the entin num- 
ber of visitors was 4,5;<5,40‘1. 

The numluT of t ' hibilors 
w'LLs more than ‘J* -‘UO, rejuv^ 
senting nearly countries 
and ( o'oujcs. lu 
anotlior Into luitmnal Exfii- 
bition occurred in London 
in a building creeled for tin' 
purpose at South K<'nsi;ig. 
ton, and which afterwanh 
I bec.ame tlie Alexandra Pal- 
ace, destroyed b> fire in 1873, 

Then? w ere at this Exhibition 
17,861 foreign es,lnbitors. II 
was .>jr>en 171 , .ys, and the 


number of Tisitots was 

108, 

The Paris International Expo^ 
sition of 1867 was the largest up 
to that date, there being 50,2)26 
exhibitors and 10.200,000 visit- 
ors. The Exhibition building 
cost about 21,000,000 francs, of 
which the govcniment paid 13j- 
000,000 francs. * The receipts for 
admission, etc., were 12,000,- 
000, and there resulted, as was 
claimed, a profit of $600,000. 
Annual Exhibitions Of.'ourred in 
London in 1871, '72, and '73. 
In 1872 a great Kussian Exhibi- 
tion was organized in Jtoscow 
under the patronage of the Im- 
IX'riai Ciovernment. Tho Vienna International Exliibition 
of 1873 wa.s conducted in a building of brick and glass, 2,985 
feet long and 82 foi t wide, and other buildings, the whole 
covering about 60 acres. The entire nurrihcr of exhibitoif?, 
cxriusi\c of Oriental coiintrioH, was 42,584, and ilie total 
number of visitors was 7,254,867, 

'The Centennial Exposition of 1870 originated in an act of 
Congress passed March 3(1, 1871. The area covered by this 
Kxj[H)sition was 75 aert's, the number of buildings Iwdng 
al)Ouf 200. The main building was 1880 feet long by 464 
fe(4 wide; the art gallery or “ Memorial Flail ”365 feH long 
by 210 %vid(’ and 59 high ; the Machinery Hall 1402 x 360, 
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wttii an annex 208 x 210; Ilortlcultuml Hall) 883 x 108 and 
72 feet high; the AiJtieulturttI Building, 463 x 680, coloring 
a space of 7^ acres; the United Slates Govonnnoni building, 
260 X 300. The ground inclosed for the site of all the 
Exposition buildings, including, besides those fijrea<ly mined, 
numerous annexes, state buildings, and special buildings, 
was 236 acres. There w(iro 7 ruiles of avenues and walks, 
and 7^ miles of railw.ay witliiii the grounds. Tlii.s Exhibi- 
tion was open from May 10th to November 10th 151) days, 
and received 9,jfe2,63r) visitors. Tlio largest attemlance on 
any one day was on “ Pennsylvania Day/’ Sepleml)er 28Mi, 
274,919, The total cash receipts amounted to $8,810,497. 
The total receipts, ineduding concessions and royalties, 
amounted to $4,314,507.75. After paying all its expenses 
and returning the $1,500,000 loaned by the United 8tat(‘s 
Qgveninient, the Centennial Coinmissioners were abl<^ to 
divide among the purchasei-s of its .‘^loek pereenlage 

of their investment. The 
Paris Exposition of 1878 
took place in buildings 
ea»cted on the (?hanip do 
Mars and including the 
palace of the Ih-cwadei-o 
on the hill of that name 
and the Main Building 
on the opposite sido<d the 
Seme. The gro.s.s rocei i )ts 
from entrance fees of this 
Exhibition amount ( mI to 
about 13,000,000 fivincs 
The numljcrof strange rs 
who stayed in Paris dur- 
ing the progress of llie 
Exhibition was 57] .7!b3. 

Of these nearly 15,000 
were Americans and 
about 04,000 English. 

Thirty-six royal jKjrsitfm- 
ages visited the Exposi- 
tion, including the 8hiih 
of I'ersift. In August, 1879, tlie Agricultural Sugicty of New 
South W ales held an Exhibition at Sydney, continuing for 
four mouths, and which atlructed universal Htteiition, and 
was very successful, The main building, situated on what 
is known as the Domain,” covered 7^ acres of space, 
affording 11,000,000 cubic, feet of available room, and cost 
£3 OO.COv). Numl^ers of American iiiantifactnrcrs contributed 
to this Exhibition. A secopd AustraliMU Exhibition, whu-h 
took plaice at MeUKuirne with great sucecs.^. connnenced 
on October 1st, 1880. The ptwiling .cerejiioniea were aP 
tended by more than 22,000 persons, and during the llrsi 
half month 110,659 admissions were recorded. The total 
number of admissions during flic seven months of the 
Exhibition amounted to 3,309,496. In the division of 
awards at this antij)odal exhibition Iho United Kingdom 
received the largest number, 559 ; after which came Victoria, 
& A.,, STB; France, 888; Germany, 259; Italy, 138; and the 
United States, 115 ; the remaining countries exhibiting, of 


which there were 15 in all, receiving much less than the 
smallest number of awards just given, Tho largest num- 
ber of admissions on any one day was on the 22<1 of March, 
when the awards wore declaivd, and amounttnl to 25,180. 

In 1881 a largo Cotton Exposition w'as held in t)ie United 
States nt AManbi, Georgia. The number of exhibits was 
1,313, divided among 87 Slates, of which the New England 
and Middle funii.shf‘d 374 ; the Western, 261 ; and the 
Southern, 478. The Exposition \vn.s open 76 days ; the 
number of admissioris being 289,774; and the cash Receipts 
for adinision-s $95,8 ‘j2.25. 


THE EAST INDIA AND OTHER COMPANIES. 

FiioM the lime of the Phcnniciatis and Carthaginians the 
tnuie willi India lias always hom an object of desire 

among the commer- 
cial nations of the 
eiirtii. Emlowed with 
almost fahulouB wealth, 
the seat of manufac- 
nircs unrivaled else- 
where ninotig the em- 
pire.s of the earth, witii 
ji facility of p^Hlucllon 
unsnrpubsed, there is 
little wonder that India 
j'hould h:i ve always l)ccn 
an atinution to tho 
coinmt'u ini eyes of the 
We^t (’ombining (he 
ct'Uirul and .st>uth east- 
ern ]>cn insulas of Asia, 
India ( Oinprisesun area 
of 1,576,746 miles, and 
a population of nearly 
240,000.000. 3’he llrst 
trmlc wuth this exten- 
sive, rich, and popu- 
lous country, was carried ()n by the an(’icut cities of Tyro 
nnd (’art huge, fivun which it de.sccndcd to Genoa and Ven- 
ice, when those cities gained their commercial supremacy ; 
from them again to the lN>rtuguo.^e, Dutch, and English, at 
periods ranging bidwiMnn the middle ages and the eighteenth 
century. The commerce with India prior to the Turkish 
cuncjui'st of Conslanlinoplo and Egypt, was conducted 
chiefly by the Italian republics ; in later clays by means 
of the overland route, via Suez. lu the flfkcuth 

century Vasco da Cimma made a voyage from Lisbon around 
tho Cajw of Good Hope, the Indian Ocean and 

Calicut, now Calcutta. The result of his expedition was that 
Portugal organized a commerce with India, which it mo- 
nojKdized for nearly a century, holding st^clious of country 
with which they traded by meai^ of viceroys appointed by 
the Portuguoso king. In 1587 the government chartered an 
East Indian Company, which, however, was aliolished in 
3l640. In the mean time Holland gras^tod at the same rich. 
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prize, and in 1595 a Butch East India Company was formed, 
which 8(X)n returned large dividends, and captured or 
purchased immense properties in valuable colonies. The 
cliarter of this oorai>any was renewed for the last time in 
1775, and in 1795 it Icrrainatcd its existence, its affairs pass- 
ing into tlie hands of ilie government. A French East 
India Company was founded in 1004, and was broken up m 
1770. A Danish East India CV>in]jariy, founded inl018, w'as 
dissolved itJ 1034, rtHionstru(‘ted in 1070, again dissolved in 
1729, and reformed in 1732. It continued prospcR)Us during 
the eighteenth century, after w'hich time it de(‘ lined. Ail 
of these coinpanii^s, however, in the extent o£ their w'calth, 
their commerce, and their political significam e were totally 
eclipsed by the gwat liritish East India CJompany, wliieh 
was chiirten*d at London in 1000, and was abolished by act 
of Parliament August 2d, 1858, when the East Indian posses- 
sions, trade, and ]X)\vcr 
revorbid to tlio crown. 

It may be said of this 
corporation that it 
reached a h c i g h t o f 
power, wealth, and ag- 
g r u ?i d i z i\ in e n t never 
equaled by any other 
similar association. It 
owned vast and thickly 
po]nilated provinces, held 
native^ rulers tributaries, 
and tlieir governments as 
apponilages, and d r o w 
from the wealth of Indian 
provinces sums amount- 
ing U) miliums of pounds 
annually, l^ormorc than 
two conluries the East 
India Company wielded 
this tremendous power, 
and was only finally over- 
turned by the corniptit)ns 
engendertnl within lisfif, 

altliougli the immediate ^an.sc of its d(’strijction was the 
hlmwly Indian revolt of 1857-H. The foreign /rado of 
tins been 1'or centuries famous for its valiu* and iuqiortanco. 

In I84l~2 there, w-ere ♦‘ngagod in it 1,220 square-rigged 
vessels, 04H steamei**,, .ind 50,000 native eraft. In Bengfil 
and Mysore lluTo are c\tensiv(‘ manufuelures of silk, while. 
Delhi is celel^rated for its man u fact iire.s of tliis article, 
Benares and AInnenabad arc noted for gold brocade: the. 
T^unjaub for silks, Woolens, and white and colored eottons, 
amounting to £5,000, OOfi, or $25,0(X),000 unnually ; while the 
cotton manufactures of Omle, the C^^ntml Provin(‘e.s, and 
Mysore are likewise r)f grwit importance, and in the latter .ser?- 
tinn cutlery works and manufactures of gold and silver lace 
tire extensive arnl flourishing, The f>roducls of India arc nee, 
maize, and wheal ; opium, (‘r>lToe, tea— the yidd of which in 
1872 was more than 0.000,000 pouruls - Peruvian bark, rot- 
Um, jute, India-riiober. and indigo, of whicli Bengal i>ro- j 
duces annually about 9.000,000 jMDunds. From all of thia 


we may see to what a tremendoufl extent tbe growth of Uie 
Indian trade was fostered and forwarded by tbe East In<La 
Company. In 1869 the Suez' Canal, built by Ferdixuuid de 
Lessops, was opened in the presence of the Viceroy and a 
vast native assemblage, b(?sidea the Empress Eugenie, who 
traveded from J'aris for the puiqiosc. During the first five 
years of its existence the number of vesseds passing through 
tlic Suez Canal increased from 491 to 1,264 ; the tonnage 
from 035,000 to 2,500,000; the receipts increasing during 
the same period from 5,000,000 francs to live times that 
amount. The Suez ('anal is inanageil by a company, 2,500 
shares of the stock being divided between the Viceroy and 
hVcucli holders, nearly 200,000 belonging to England, and 
222, i>58 in the hands of Frimt h capitalists. 

'I'lie extension of commerce through the agency of conv 
panics such as the British blast Indui Company is still 

further susc?eptibln of 
demonstration by inves- 
tigation into the colo- 
nizing of America by 
means of similar meth- 
od.s. Plymouth Colony, 
and Provitlence Planta- 
tions, tus tJiey were term- 
ed, originating in their 
settlement in religious 
movements, were none 
the less influenced by 
cujnmeixdal necessities or 
encouraged and devel- 
oped by commercial 
means. The more south- 
ern colony of .lames 
River was directly 
founded and puslicd to 
a successful establish- 
luent by ni(*ans of a col- 
onizing c o m p a n y of 
L o II d o n. Companies 

w’^rrt' employed, in the 
first instance, to open up new firdda for settlement and 
for tixidfs ard in the second place to encourage and facilitate 
th(^ prosecution of such settlement and trade. Thus, the 
I’eninsiilar and Oriental Company, the vast enterprises of 
1 the Oitnards and other tranB-<x?cauic stcomalup lines, have 
qiiito cireumiiHvigab'd the globe in their active and ener- 
getic movements in this direction. 

STEAM IN ITS RELATION TO TRANSPOR- 
TATION AND TRADE. 

TE in trod notion of steam as a motive force and 
its adaptation to gcmcral use was important 
ia its relation to commerce not only as 
conci^rnod its application to tnmsportaiion 
— thereby lessening the time while increasing the aecommo^ 
dation for the transfjoriation of goods — but, in a fair decree, 
by increasing the fjossibilities of manufacture and the pro- 
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diiottoi of artioleft to be used in trading. 

Whether in the Brst haJi of the sixteenth 
eenturj steam as a motive power was ap- 
plied or not is of Utile importance. It was 
not until the eighteenth century that its 
powerful influence began to 1x3 seriously felt 
m connection with the esiablishnjent and 
development of trade. The application of 
steam to manufactures and the introduction 
of the factory feystom* at first in England 
and soon afterwards throughout manufac- 
turing countries, gave a tremendous impetus 
to the quantity of production. It was quite 
half a Century later that its us(3S for trails- | 
portation became evident and practicable, 

The date of the Icivcntlon of t.rAniways wnnM jiji- | 

^eurio have beeu very early In the K*\onleenth cun- 
tiiry. They were flr«t n&ed in the coal dlfetri< ta of 
England and In the sonth of Scotland ; hntit was not 
until tUo beginning of the following c(mtury that the 
original idea waa deveIo])ed Into Homethiug prcKent- 
Ing more practicable methods. The lirnt application 
of Btoum to locomotion on laud was lotMlt' by George 
Stephenson in 1814, but the 8l<»ckion and Darlington 
Railway, under an Act of Pai liumeiit of 1821, may 
be conaidenvi to have Iwcu the first railroad In England built on 
tlii« plan. The firNt railroad In (ho United States was at ^inincy, 
In Maasachuaetts. The flrat American engine was the “ Tom Tburah,” 
conii^trucU'd by Peter Cooper, and plmcd on the Baltinum^ utmI Ohio 
road in 183(1. The IJaUlmore and Ohio Ituiirood wms commenced in 
1828, and throe years )aU‘r transported nearly ](X»,(XX) poeaungers, ami 
(i,(K)0 ton« of freiglit. Frvun this time to the prudent Uw'f«> haa occurred 
the constant consirnction of railioads, and In lalei ^ears their connolida- 
tlon Into Gonijilote sysU'mv, tapping vast territorhss and contrived to 
remvey the largcat pof^sible quantities of freight from the inter.or to the 
f onboard and for exportation. At the beginning of the yciar 1880 there 
were Jn the United Stales 85,r>80 miles of railroad, emplt>ylng 10,155 
hT»c,omotivo engines, 11,083 i>aaaenger c-iiCH, and 42?J,013 freight cura. A« 
an Uluatralion of the vast capacity of the railroad systems of the United 



KXPRKSa BTTSINESS— -bOAPmO AT MAIN OFFICE. 

I Stales if into be ohw rved that in the your 1S70 thirteen linos moved 
j 07, 002, -MS tons of froiglil, therf’celpts therefor brlTig $116,.S11,1.'>2. It is 
to be further noted, in regard to this question of »apnrily, that a, freight 
car load Is estimated at 2f),000 pounds. Thus an ordinary railroad freight 
car will hold of corn, 450 buhhels ; Imilcy, bushels ; oat^’, 800 bush- 
els ; rye, *100 bu-lnds ; wheat, 125 birshels , Itrau, l,00t> buphclB ; apples, 
fWM) bushels; potufoc^, 48(>l>ushHs; wbjrkey, 00 ba’rels; salt, 70 barrels; 
iiinc, 70 barrels ; flour, {K) ban els; flonr.SOO siU'ke, cattle, 18 bend ; hopsj 
50 head; sheep, 80 bead; imnlwmid. 0 cords; solid boanl, 6,(XX>feet; 
shingles, 40,000 feet, lard lumber, 20,000 feel; green lumber, 15,0(30 feel; 
joiat, scantling, and largo himbcr. 4,000 feet. 
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nPRBSS BUAljnB80 — AT A EAXLWAT STATION. 


THE EXPRESS BUSINESS, 

jXE .^pt'cini (levclupiJK j)l in 
||K Wr^Rlj f oiiriocijor. with riiilrojid 
ipMlCTjSj traffic Im.s been the express 
business, winch, from the 
smiilleKt ]y>s3ibJe beginning, hit^, in Jess 
than half a century, iK'come nu esUb- 
lislierl Institution for carringe of the 
grtjal.cst jKiasiblo value und importaneo 
to large and widcl> sepanited popula- 
tions. The ext>re.s.s business commenefMl 
in 181^9, with the advcilisemcnt of Wil- 
liam P. llamd(3n, of Bost on, of bis design 
to make n‘gular trips as a messenger and 
packagc-cfirrier bet^^ eon Boston and New 
York by way of the Pi'ovidenee Railroad 
and steamboat therefrom , I n aeconlaneo 
with this announcement Hamden mode 
his first trip March 4th, 1830, with a 
few packages, some jtirders, and small 
amounts of money to exchange and 
deliver. Prom this beginning originated 
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the entire business of carrying, which increased and grew 
more lucrative from the first. Mr. Hamden made contracts 
with railroad and steamboat oomp/inios, increased the fre- 
quency of his trips, and gained tlie favor of Ihe press by 
bringingthem matter in advance of the regular mails. 

The fldvautagef) of this system wore* speedily roc(»K'>il5sotl by the mer 
Clint1le4ntercnts of the tvo citicB ori^^lnully invohoj, Jiiid eliortly after- 
wards a ftimJlar express was coni rneuted by Ahin Adainn, which wrh 
designed to connect Uopfon and New York by unoMier routi*. At the 
beginidtig of ihiH undertaking u cariiet-bag was found sufticUMif for the 
accommodation of the onllre bushieMS. aiuJ from thlM has grown the vast 
expreaif traiufportutioj) buslriopH with its immcnHt* cajiital, its train** of 
cars, ami lea and relays of asHisfantH, and lls widely extendefi comiec- 
ttonsi. In 1841 the express was extoTided to Philadelphia and Albany ; a 
year or two later to Washing! on, and flu’in v. to Biifliilo and other eiliea 
of the West by other companies which were rapidly formed. In JKM 
four of the railroad eompanies were conMolldated in Adains s KxpivsH 
Company with a capital fif |1,2(X),IX)0. At pre-enf tlie en tin* capital 
invested Ifl supposed to l>o in the maghborhood of $ao,0(Kt,(KX) Express 
(ornpanles now trani>poit nearlv all the specie and bullion, as well as 
a coiiBiderable portion of tte bank notes, bills of exchange, drafts, 
bonds, and other securities, anu the prices of exchange between cities 
deiHmd In some measure upon tbc express charge.H for conveyanee. 
M<*rehandise of nearly exery description is now foixvarded fiom jdace to 
place, however distant opart, by this method. Tlie deveKipment 4d 
rommerce has still further been extended by inland wafer navigation 
thiangh the means of rix’crs, lakes, atid canaN, these means being ordi- 
narily used for slow freight and non perishable articUss in eontta- i 
distinetion to the employment and use of railroads for more rapid 
transit. j 


After transportation, of course the in pans of commuiiica- j 
tion with as much rapidity as is [tract iciible Ix’comcs a most ! 
important factor in the firosoimtinn of commerce. For this 
purpose two systems have: lx‘cn organized — the mail cakriaue 
and the TKLEtiUAPii system, followed by a third in more 
recent times — the system of communication by telfPitonf. 
The establishm(?nt of Uic Postal seuvick. by wdiich letb'rs 
and packages may bo regularly cnuvovid from place to jdacc 
has proved to be one of the mo.st efficient instruments of j 
civilization, as well as one of Uie most important adjumjts 
of commerce by diffusing iritolligcnco and information and 
facilitating business between persons plapcd at a distance j 
from each other. j 

MONEY AND EXCHANGES. I 



|0 facilitate the conduct, and cxbmsion of com- 
incrcc througliout the world oilier agencies 
have lieen found neoe.ssary bc.sidcs those 
already ''lentHUh'd- Si«e]i arc, for instance, 
tlu* use of an circulaling medium ; tlie institution 

of banking; ami i tie organization of o.vchanges in the diffiT- 
cnl dei'ttirtint‘n) - of trade. Next to the management of trade 
bv means of actuaWiarter or exciiaiige of articles, to wdiich 
W'O hav(i already ailuded, came in the establi.shrncnt and 
organization, as far as was praeticable, of the use of money 
80 <uillod ; meaning, briefiy. a oirctiiel in;^ medhun or means 
for accommodating the wauls of buy» r and seller without 
the necessity of resorting to the Munbvous and often exjien- 
sive method of direct exchange. 

In 14‘ir>tho araouig^f coluoil iuour> in exifttcnco wa^M-nturmtoU m 
$1.AO,00(I,000. At the* end of ILl* t-i \( ut*'eiitb <rntury iLanioonh-d Itf 
®1.9(X),000,000. In IF' ’7 the entire iunouut of gold coin and bullion in 


the world won stated at 18,000,000,000. The yield of the mbiea of Can** 
fornia In the next ten years added abont 9^00,000,000 to thla amount, axm 
thoBc of AuHtrallu from 1851 to 1859 yielded about S.^)0,00{b000 moro. 
The i-iitire yh ld of the American inlncB, t)ath gold and allver, from 1848 
tolSZOwua 91,500 0iM7, 000. Tho iolul amount of gold In iho 

world In 188J i** esiimated by tho higheFt author! tlefl to have boon 
$7, 7<i3, 223,772, and that of silver to have been making 

an aggrtigjUe of gold and silver to the value of $14,521,066,797. 

In order to facilitate trade, what arc called exchanges 
have been organized in all the principal financial and trade 
ctMilcrs. The term ‘^exchange*' is applied" to buildings or 
places of resort for merchant's. The name honv^e (literally, 
I)urs<‘) is applied in Fra,nc,e and Belgium lo a resort of this 
Jdntl, and in Berlin, Hamburg, and other (lormaa cities 
Ihere is the equivalent Usually the word has been 

made to (comprehend an open quadrangle surrounded by an 
arcade, but in sorno cas(?s large reading-rooms constitute 
re.s()rt.s of this kind, and as such are open only to subscribers, 
and the visitors these' inlnxiuce to them. Kxchanges origi- 
nated in lHo coinmerciul cith s of Italy, (xermany, and the 
Nctherlumls, and fi'om the last-named country were copied 
by England in thclatler part of the sixteenth <‘entury. The 
first Exchange of London was almost entirely destroyed by 
the grt'at fire of 1600. Two others afterwards erected met a 
similar fate. The foundation-stone ot the third was laid liy 
rrince Albert on January the 17th, 1842, and was o[>ened 
on tlh-j 1st January, 1845, by Her Majesty (juceu Victoria. 
There are also pkoduce bx(2IANGEs, •^•otton exchanges. 
MINING Excu A NOES, etc., according to the chanicter of the 
trade* exisiing in the Joiialities where they arc organized. 
t>ther institutions of a similar character are termed Boaeob 
OF TitAL'E or ChiAMBERS OF L’oMMKKCK, All of tlicsc are 
voluntary asscKdations of mci'chants and traders fi»rme(l to 
discuss matters ajqiertaining ta commerce, to buy and sell 
stocks, lx>nds, ori>nxluce, an^ to promote commercial inter- 
ests generally. Tho idtwt of tho Chamber of t\)mmcfco 
i.s originally atlributi‘,d to ()livi;r Croinwell, who, in 1655, 
appointeii his son Ivichard, witli many distinguished pci’sons, 
and about Iweniy noted mcrchiints of London and other 
cilicH of England ‘‘ to meet and consider by what means the 
trade and navigut ion of the country might i>o best promoted." 
As io such iiistitulious as wo have named, their mcmb(*rs 
niv generally IcruH'd brokers, excepting members of Boards 
of Trade and t'nambcrs of Coinraerc^j, 

STOCK AND STOCK BROKERS- 

The tcrin Stock l« npcd under poverftl h<lgnlflefttlonn. Among othew, 
II exprtHBGij tin- capital or r«)Oiu\v luvef<lcd In buHlnetiF by fii(jlivMuu)» or 
llniiH, and alHo that of bunking or niber money esIabUFbinoulfS. Tlie 
word “htock.H/’ bowever, in the genenU name by w hich the public debt 
or debt oI the Ctovcrnmetit, and tlii* accurlticu of rnllraadBi, com* 
jianicp, and other rurporafloim, ore generally knouii. These utocka 
ah\ttyK have a jiiarkelValne, HonietlmcH above and Fomctiinca below their 
nominal value. They form the Buhject of speculation, being bought or 
Hold bi the expeciAllon of prodt HuHlncHtt iscoudueted under the rfilens 
and leniiB of organization of tb(! Block Exclomge and for atlxad com. 
mlHvion fr<»in which brokers bre not |>ciinWtcdto deviate. The New 
Y'ork Stock Exchange waw first regularly orjfaniacd In 1789. A dmiJiir 
orgnulzaiiou had previously exlBnul In Philadelphia. The atockaat first 
dealt in >vere ljuitod Staler Blocks, and State, bank, nnd Lnsnmnoe etock. 
l(atlr(^d BtockH flrat came into the market In 1830. In 1883 the initiation 
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fee of the Kew York Stock Ezcbatige in 1Sii7. $100; in 1633* 

$130* At i>re»etit a eeat In the Board i» worth $2t^,000. The luimbor of 
membert ie 1*060. From dOO.QOO to 600,000 Kl^ares of Block change handu 
on the Now York Stock Exchange* daily* and tho oyerationw frequently 
eoYvr more than $3,000,000 value of BocuritioH handled. 

The record of tranaactiona le abbreviated in ita expreariona in tho 
printed reports and on tho tape'* of tho telegraphic atock indicator ; 
as* for inatanoe* L. 8. 400 : 1S5 s. 00/* widch means 400 sharcH of the 
Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Itnllroad stock at $125* to be deliv- 
ered at the eellcr’s option any time within 00 days. If recorded *‘b. On,'* 
the option Is with the buyer. The letters “ cx.’* moan " lehft dlvldond *’ 
Applied to bonds "c.'‘ tueana “ coupon," and ‘‘ r." " reglntereil ; " ‘*o b * 
atands for V delivered at the opening of the Iwoka of transfer." St<»ck 
la bought either for its full value in cash or on a margin in the latter 
instance the client dopoaits with bis broker 10 i>er cent, of the par value 
of the stock, thn« stieuring tho latter against loss, since he may f-el! if the 
stock falls to the point which the margin covers, or cun call for more 
margin, apd sell if the Client declines further lisk. 

Those who contract to deliver stock at a certain price at a future day 
arc said to “ blII short ** 
and aro technically 
called bears,” bo- 
cause they desire to 
squeeze or depress the 
market. “Bulls,” on 
thecontrary, buy stock 
for a rise, and arc call* 
ed “long of the stock *' 
or “ bulls,** because 
their interest is to raise 
the market price. The 
broker's commission 
for buying or selling 
on<?-olgUth of 1 p( T 
cent, except to m<‘ni' 
bors of the Board,, who 
pay $2 inT one hundred 
shares. The business 
in “stock privileges,” 
as they are colled, is a 
IK*cuIlar one, involving 
tho Uichiilcol termw 
“puts** and “calls.”’ 

A brokrrVho sills a 
“put” agrees to buy 
a Fi»ec1flcd stock, in* a 
certain number of 
shares, within a stated 
tfmo at a apecifled fciTOCK kxcha 

price, provided' the 

pr.ller bo willing to deliver the stock at the time and prSc'* miiuni 
If the broker bcUs a “call,” he agrees to deliver a eeriaiii niimlM’r of 
aharcs (»f a given stock on rail* within a stated time at a s|mcifled prh't* 
The cost of th^so privileges Is arranged between (Ijo parties in uceoid 
ance with the condition of tho market, the time involved, etc. 

COMMERCIAL TERMS AND AGENTS. 

A broken Is an ago^jt or intermediate person who tram-acts eperJal 
buatneSB on account of another, Tho proviuro of a broker Is to find 
buyers and sellers and bring themtog$jther to In^ako their bargains, or to 
transact for ihom himself tho bn!«inesa of such buying and selling The 
class Is gcnerajly liiqltcd to cities and latpc town)*, Hi'nro in wmall places 
whore tbc amount of trade doiio Is very limited. Iniycrs ^nd seliers art^ 
genorally familiar with each other and do not requlro logo tothofsiM'nso 
of employing a third party or Intennedlarj'. Brokers are divided 
Into different clasaes, according to tho natnro of tho pniporiy In which 
they deal. 

A biU broker U one who buys and bcHs note* and bills of exchiingc. 
An etacobanjre brokor buys and sells unrurront money, and deals in 
exchanges relating to money in dtlfennit countries. An insurance 
broker eflecU Iniurancc on lives or property. A atook broker tiegoti- 


atCH iransactionH In the public funds and deals In stocks of mining corpo 
rations* railroads* and other securities, Tim real estate broker buys 
and sells houses and lauds and obtains loans of inorify upon raorigige. 
The nierchandiae broker buys and seiu goods. Tlie ehipping 
broker deals wit li tlie purchase and sale of vessels, proenrew freights, crc. 
The pawnbroker advances money on various kinds of gocwls tjilcen on 
pledge, conditionally on being allowed to sell them if the »inn or sums 
advanced be uf>l, repaid within a certain time. Other brokers appraise 
or sell houMehidd f unilt urc, etc. AH tlieiWJ different classes of intennedi- 
flry agents obtain their profits cJnelly by u)ininiHslon on thnir truiisuv- 
tioMS, though many of them indnigi^ in spcculaticjn.s in their ovsn behalf. 

Among the mediiiDJs in use for the payment of indebtedness and for 
otlier use f>f tho circulating medium, tbc bill of exohaufro “i* drait may 
properly be cousidensd heP('. This Isa wiitfen order or request fiom 
one person to atmther desiring him to pay a hum of money theiein 
named t<j a third perKUi mentioned, on his ar(oii«t. Like anole of bund 
it miiid be tmule payablo to order or bearer, in luder to be negollalde or 
triiiii-ferHblo. This was a method devi*^! d by merchants in ditTerent 
countries fur the moie ready remittance of money from one to another. 

By this means, ol the 
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1 present day, a man in 
any part of the civb 
! lized world may re- 
ceue ruoiu-y from any 
trading co^lrllrJ^ Ir.- 
stwul of being obliged 
to carry friim homo all 
over tho earl h the 
money he rr quires. 
Tram-m tions of this * 
kind are usually con- 
ducted b> persons 
known os evehnugc 
hrok< r«, who ore nc- 
)f(|[| iiuahded with different 
meicliuntB in variou.i 
phu('S at home and 
abioad. 

Another import iint 
element which enters 
into eoniiucreial tran.s- 
aclioiH and the vul iin 
of good*^ is that whieb 
is known as Insur- 
ance. Maiune In- 
st jiANcK is that by 
whif if vet‘s<‘iH of CA ery 
kind, wiliJ Ol without 
E, NEW yuKK. their rnrgi»es, are se- 

en led ttgain.'^t the 

dangers of ilie *- 01 , and a sia-eud binnch of the ^u^lnesa The undcr- 
wiiUTH who .attend to this kind of jnsnranio BMorluln, as far e» i>09- 
Mbie, what the n'^ks are on inerv voyagt* by any partlcnlar vessels, 
and c harge eominH^K'U for msnram o aerordmgly. 

A drawback in < cnnnH-iec' is an tillowmice iniuie to merchants on the 
r<M‘i'portrtlori c«f eeition gocMls. which in some c'nws consists of thewbolc 
and In others of n part of llie dnth'S w hirh had been paid upon the, mer- 
chandise*. A debenture if a rcrtlficute delivered at the Custom House 
Avlieii thcoxpofter of ariy gocxls or ineielnindlse lias compiled with the 
regulutloiiB, in ronsequem'e of wlilrh he is entitled to a bounty on the 
exportation. This eenilicate is algned by the officer of customs when 
the gfK)dK nrp rogiihirly entered and shipped, and tho vesstd clearwl for 
her Intended voyage. A certiffoate of clearance giveu her pei mis- 
sion to sail A “ bill of credit ” among mercdiants is aU tier seui by an 
agi'iit or other person to a merchant desiring him to give crf'dlttotho 
tMuirnr for uoods or money. A bill of entry is a written account of 
goods entered at the ruvtoin House, whether Imported or intended for 
exportation. A bill of lading Is a written account of goods shipped 
by any i>erson on board of a vrpscl, signed by the master of Hie ycsbcI, 
who acknowledgea the r<‘ceipt of the goods, and promises to deliver them 
siifely ttt the place dicectorl. dang(*rM of the nea excepttsi. It is naual for 
the master to sign two or thnu:» copioB of tho bills, one of which he keeps 
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fn hilt posftcfiftion, while one \» kept by the shipper, and another in sent 
to the coTipigneo or t»ersoii who lu to receive the gotnlK at the end of the 
voyage. A bill of »toi?© is a license gmnh'd at the Ctustom Tlotino to 
raerchuntp to carry Hucti Htoreaand proviwionw as arc necessary for the 
voyage free of duty. A n in voice in an account of goods shipped by 
merchants for their purchasers or agents abroad, In which the peculiar 
marks of the goods, the value, prices and other particulars arc given. 
The duties and charges npoji them of overv kind uje re«‘onied, and a 
hcrf.’k is kept in wliich they arc duly enfored A foreifrii agreot or 
factor is a ]>ersoQ in some foreign country employed by a men luiut to 
transact business for him, for which he roceivt^s a c<jmmis«ion <»f so 
much per cent on all the sales he eflEecls He may buy and sell in his 
own name and is entrusted with the pf>HaeHbh»iJ and contnd of the goods. 
Tn these respects he differs from a broker. FActorfi are also employed 


for domestic huaincas, as, for instance, the cotton factors m m Eonthm 
States, who make advances tJt>on CTop^ and who stow, sell* and 
ship the cottem wlum baled, aU of which boslness they do upon com* 
mission. An embaxvo Is an order from the Government prohljbit< 
ing the departure of ships or merchandise from all or st}mo of the 
ports within its dominions. Such detentions generally occur io actual 
war or when one nai Ion Is In a hostile attitude towards another. Quaf* 
antine is die time during wliich a vt^ssel siiept)cted of having malfg' 
mint hlckncKft on board, or of having tome “from a port whm such 
malignant sickness is known to prevail, is forbidden to have any 
liitcrconi>e with the shoni at wdrfeh she airlves. The word la derived 
from the Ttalijin meaning forty, becauw forty days’ deten^ 

tion wa^ commonly pniscribed fur all veSbds delaj'ed umier auch clr- 
cuxQstances, 









* I1EN it is romemberod ibiit Iho mu 
lional vroaltli of tho United States is 
over fifty thousand million dollars, 
and that it inerehses at Die rate of 
I five hundred mil lions |um* annum, 
vastness, Die fre- 
<iindicy, and the eoinprehensive mu 
ture of its 4ransac*lions will be ob- 
^ Diined. ^leanwhile an im])OrtHnt tde- 

immt, whieh has |?one to the iuereaae of 
the wealth of the eoimtrv, shonhl not t>c ignored in Dii.s eon- 
neetion. This element is immigration, whieh for the last 
five rears has amounbid to frou loO.OOO to 500, (KK) }>er 


I 

immt, 


The ecunmeive of Dio United States, like that of mo.st 
other count rios, is ixith inii nial and external. It is a fact 
but little known, that the Miiuc of the eomiiuxlities inins- 
ported on the railrotnl.s of the United States many times ex- 
ceeds the toDil value of l,ho foreign coi|iineree of the United 
States, including iih }iorts and exfxu'ts. 'Po ilhistrale this fact, 
it limy tx^ retnarkeif that the value of the commodities coinjios- 
ing the freight traffic of the T'ennsvlvania Uaiirpad between 
Pliilndidphia and Pittsburg (including branch lines) amount- 
ed during the year 1876 to $500,0055, 163, thi.s being eicbisivtr 
of express froighis, the value ot which is very mneh greUcr 
in pmportiou to the weight 04irried than is the value of the 
ordinary c*oinmoditios tran.sporled in freight cars. The 
growth of the int-ernal commorcc has been im>ro rntud dur- 
ing the last fen y«ars tiian has been the casj during any 


preoifding (hx'.ado in the liistory of the country. The growth 
<kf the great east and west commercial ^lovoment bi^tween 
the Aflanfie MVitioard States and the Westem and North- 
Avestern Stales serves to illustrate this Rtatemeut. The ion- 
niige movement over tlie New York State Canals, the New 
York (’entral and Hudson Kiver Railroad, the Now York, 

I Lake Uric and Western Railroad, and the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, during the last ten years, increased ns follows: 

* 

Year Toot^. 

New York State Canals. 1871 .... 6,467,888 

i “ 1880.... 6,462,300 

N. Y. (\ & IL K. R.K 1871 .... 4,582,056 

“ 1S80.../10,576,754 

y., h. K. & W. HJl 1871 4,84-1,308 

“ “ ■' ]880 .. »,445,m 

Pwinsylvania K.K 1871 7,100,304 

*• 1880 ... 10 , 341.568 

It will be H‘('u fiom the foref.:olnsr RUicmctit that the tonnage moved 
on the Ne^v York Stab* Oinaiw win* not mo In the year 18W>ae In 
Hic year 1871, but that the tounagf moved (Ui the three railroads men* 
floned increased from lG,4rC,5b8 tons In 1871 I o 38,363,714 totift In J8«), 
All iucren>e of 120 7 per cent. It brutso a fact that the aggregate ton- 
nage on thfncen of the p.incipnJ nillromlM of the United Statea lncrcaaed 
from 187.1 to 18S0 hy tht^nmount of 71.5 per cent. Of the total number 
of fn ight cars cmploytnl In tl»e Uniter! fltateR In IBSO, tt per <;euL btdong 
to raihoudK in the New E»;^l ind 9Latc«, 47 per cent, to railroads hi the 
Middle Slates 5 per ccni. U> rallrourlR In the Southern Staten, 4p per 
rent. Io runroode In Urn Wc.stcrii, North wcfllero ,a»d Soiithweatorn 
Slates, and 2 per cent, to the railroads of the Pttrinc Suiteii and Tarrf- 
tori* rt. The rapid growth of the Internal commerce oi the coOUfry 
during the last twenty yean* hUM given rii?e to a demand for l«rgd(y 
incrcaMod meniiR of transportation. The tonnage otnployetl In the do- 
niertte tratle of the United Statca, on the lakes, on rivers, and tothf * 
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ooe«twi«» trade amotmted In 1880 to 2,037,685 totui, iho ton^ 
nage unit being 100 cubic foel of Kpace ; but the capacity of 
raUrood cars of all dcscrlptlotm employ(3d ou tliu nUlro^ida 
in the United SUteO in 18B0, accorUiug to the latoet loforma 
tion, axnountedi to about 7,000,000 similar tens of 100 cubic 
feet of ipace, Kaauwbllo iho cost of mllroad transportation 
has greatly decreased. The avemgo rate per ton charged on 
the thirteen principal railroads of the United States fell from 
1.77 cent per ton per inllo in 1873 to 1.07 cent per f<ui per 
rallo in 1880, a decrease of 39. R per ci nt. While this decreaMC 
In the cost of railroad trnffle was occuri-iiig that on the “New 
Turk State Canals docroased also, but to the amount of 7 per 
cent, less III tlio saroo period, The reductions in the rhnrg(‘« 
of transportation ou railroads have conferred Iminen.He b(-ne. 
flu npon the interests of agriculture, inlnlng, ami coiu'uierce. 
Thus the increase In the value of tlie doinost jc exporU uf the 
United States to foreign countries from $412,820,178 in 1871 
to $902,319,473 in 1881 has; been largely due to such n-duc- 
tions, flfi Is cvUloul, from the fact thiit such exports ere chiefly 
the products of the Weston and Nortluve^tern Siutew. a 
large proportion of nhleh Is tram-’iwjrted to the si'uboard on 
railroads; ‘ 'rho freight charges for the moNouunt from 
Chicago to lioslon, a dLstance of J,0.;0 miles, of one y<>ar’M 
HUhelstrnco of grain and meat for an ailiill wnrklng-inan 
amounts to but $1 .25, wliich sum is only one day's uages <»f 
a conunon laborer, or half t^lc daily wages of agood t;ar]>cnler 
or mason.'* -A'tficarJ Afkinwn^ 









■ ■ ^ 





TonmaiT commerce. 

Th^ vast inesreaso of the foreig-ii coinnierec of the ITnitod 
Siatoa is quiekosi soon in the following comparison. In 
1840, in the. Ix'gin rung of sucrcssful ocean st<‘am navigation, 
the entire receipts of foreign mcn'hamlise oC tlic United 
States amounted to $80,3^50, 3;U). In 1880 the lotul imports 
of merchandise amounted to ^007,054,740. The exports in 
1840 were $111,060,501; in 1880, $82:1,010,^5^. The prin- 
oljial countries to wltich the agricultural aud other jirotliiets 
of the Unitod States are sent stood in the ordtT of value of 
exports ind87y as follows: 


UOAIUNG COTTON AT SAVANNAH. 


Britain and Ireland $846,4«i,881 

Prance 88,194,941 

Germany 56,164,3!)4 

Brillah Americoi 28,281,500 

27,470,003 

Biii^sia 15, 905), 701 

NeUierlandh 13,802,840 


bpajn . . . 

Gubn 

Italy.... 

Brandi.. 

Anmiall.’i. 





TlrilLbh Wiwt IndicN. 

China , .. 

Mexico , 

Colomliia 

Toi I ugul .... , , 

'i'lirkcy 

Hayo 

Japan 

Au'^Uia . 

Ilawalun Inland-^ 

Denmark 

Briri^h Afnc.a. . 

i^Weden and Norway 

Argc’Utine Kepublic 

Venezuela 

Porto Jfico .... . . 

BritlHh Guinea 

Fumcli West ludie^ 

Dutch Eajst ImJiiH 

Gibraltar 

Pith 

Chili 

Britlnh Eoat IndlcH 

Central America..,, 

All other countrlee. 


12,488,0ti;4 
12,201,091 
8,t«>:,203 
8, IOi;,02S 
7,042,87.5 
G,r<''j,3:>3 
.0.930,504 
R,4 i"K>,J }80 

0. 199.018 
4,81tr,290 
3,089,230 
344t^70? 
2,074,001 
2, MO, 048 
2j>e8,ir8 
2,284,784 
2,168,070 

2.138.401 

2.033.401 
1,926,923 • 
1,771,483 
1,719,627 
1,535,768 
1,447.510 
1,297,820 
1,293,991 
1,253,556 
1,142,190 

1, 10,603 
0,588,276 


C9r TEE UEVEE AT NBlfV ORUBANS. 


Total..,. $699,588,749 
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BLOOMISR CUTTISG ON TIIK FAClUC RAII.FIOAD, 


Tlie difrcrcrn'‘o of values and i)1hcr brought 

about in the ITiuted States (hiring the juist tl(H*a(le may bo 
best seen in the following figure''* In 1H70 llie eoiniiiCTCC 
of the country amounted to $S(»0,00r>,n00; in ISSO, to 

505.000. 000. In 1870 the maiiul'aeiuri's were Viiliied at fo,- 

410.000. 000; in JS80, at $4,400,000,000: mining, whith pro- 
duc(‘d $100.000,00f) in 1S70, reaela d $000, 000, 000 in 1880; 
agrieulturc was $2,075,00(^000 in 1870, and $2,025,000,000 
ten years later; the carrying triide. iij(Teas(M| from $575, OtH),- 
0f)0 to $705,000,000 in the same Uui )^(?ars; and the banking, 
which was $200,000,000 in 1870, had risen In $260,000,000 
in 1880. In no country, in fact, that we are about to ('on- 
sidcr, has tliero iiol- beci an increase in tlu‘ value of the fac- 
tors that go to make (aamtrios rich througJi commerec; yet, 
as vsnll l>c seen by (he following table of .siu'hincn'aseduring 
the ten years fren, 1870 to 1880, the public' debt and taxa- 
tion have lield li.eir own witli tlm rest of I he iidi'iirieed iii- 
lluenceft; 

I’opnluljcMi M'ereat^cd. 9 70 per ct, j Carr> ing Irarle 53 Sli per ri. 

Agricultire 8.51^ “ j Eornini,::^ of iiaijons . 19.K( “ 

Mannfaetnrfjs 18. tW ' PuMir .... 10 57 “ “ 

tNuniaerce | ilJi.-'J-t “ “ 

Mining 47.06 *' i PhWc. IkU 43.39 “ “ 

AUSTRO-HUNO ARY, 

In tlie empire of Aurttro-Unngary llu' prodiu bon of mJK' in entimat^xi 
at 1, 673,000, (XK) pa!) on.*: per nnnum : tf cJirex* a*., JiCX), 000.000 pf>rmd.'«; 

of Wftol there inprodnccU (X),()0O,(K¥> pountiH annually, and of spun t-ilk 
to the vu] no of $3,700,000; the anniud .‘uivjum ^ront flieh*t' mlnnfi'* 
5t>.0o0,00() pounda of honey 'srd 3,<KX).fKX^ pi)aiid‘< of wax. Oanie of all 
deM’riptionH irmkfs upun iinpnriqnf ^maluef in mui.y di.stricu of tlvi»*in- 
plrc, nf» d<»efl bImo the eah h oi sea dr!' t!ie ahoi '(* of Dalmalin neU 


Istiia. About one-ihlrd of the population are engaged In agrtoalture 
and fonsptry. Austrian hidnstrj is oxtenslvely carried on In inanufao- 
tijros, for the export trade, of paper, stationery and paper fancy goods, 
leather and nrllrlcft of leather, India rubber, articles of bone, W’ood, 
pJa^s and fitone, oar<h<‘uwiiro, hardware, Cftirtiiges, boats and veasela, 
niuchinery, tooJa and implements, picc<i goods and small wai'C, drags 
and chemical product^. The principal ludustriul pursuits of the eanpire 
aip oairlcd on !n Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, and tower Austria. About 
8,tXX),a(XJ persons In tiu' empire may be considered to ©am their liveli- 
hood hyltidiittfrinl occupations. The ofHclal value of Imports into Austro- 
Ilmigaiy incrcahcd from the year 1803 to tho year 1877 from $135,000,000 
to $360,O(XK0eo, r>r more than double. Eiporfi during tho same i>t*riod 
inco'ti'-ed from if l.‘i.'>.i»(Hl,0(Ki to $365,000,000. In onler to animat© progress 
In industry, jaitcntu are griinuid for now discoveries, and excluf'lve 
parents for articlcp to be Sntroduccil from foreign states. Producers 
and manufacturerB arc also allowed to make use of symbols ami charac- 
tern, or other de\ireH, as trade-marks. In all divisions of the empire 
there art' chambers of commerce and trade, rmmtvering twenty-niu© in 
Austrian and thirteen in tin- Hungarian depondoncieK. The longt.h of 
railway line in umc in Auhtrla in ;(878 was f5,000 miles. The weight of 
the goods foi warded amonnied to more than 45,{)(K),0(X) tons. The postal 
set vice inchnles 4,1 1.5 ofllces in AuHtrm and 1,05!1 in Hungary, The num- 
ber of telegraph stations was, In 3876, 2,339 in Austria and Dll in Ilun- 
gai*}'. The AuFtro-IIungarian commercial navy at the end (d 18^7 
comprised about D5 steamers jmd 7,010 sailing vrs.'^el?. I’ho merchant 
eervicc* In 1878 numbered 7,008 sailing ^ esselb nml lUO Hteamers. 

BELGIUM. 

The kingdom of Ih Jgium is rieh In m mends and certain inotals. Slate 
is \<-ry eoinmon, and bti( ks for hi i‘ding mo made everywhere through- 
out ihe Kingdom. 'Die t ondguraiion of tlie (-tmnfry is sneh that It has 
been readily lovered, at s-nmll expeii.se, with roads, canals anti rnil\vayji>. 
The railway system m 1877 amounted to 3/)0(l inile.s. The im polls of 
the kingdom lunount to about ig4r»d,<XXl,00d, and the exports to $4(XS(K)0,- 
(XKl nmniully An Iniportuni prodm.t is (h rhid fr<;m lb© mines of lead, 
'due, and iron, the pnaludion of iron oie in 1877 being 3.'il,000 totis. 
Steel is maimfactuted to some f xtent, Jiiid there are eopper and xltic 
Witrks, Imiioituut iudnshie-* are the tnunnfmliiK- of glass and mliTors. 
in 1877 llie glass induslry empiojyed marly 12, (XK) workmen in seventy- 
six factories, uud produced giKuls worth $7,0lX),tHX). 'J'erra cotbi, stone- 
ware. urvd poieelrtln are also maniifacliircd extensively and exported. 
The mannfaaun’ tif chenditil iirodnefs is an Important industry, and 
Belgian culh-ry enjoys a univi-r'^al rcpntalion. The klngdoni oxpoils 
steaiui IS, engines, mciddncry, and iron work to the value of $10, 000, (KM) 
per iniiium. Tim candles of Belgian manufacLure are of Idgh repute. 
The coniitry posM‘'*sefc two of the most JiuportuiU stearin© factories in 
the world Belgium is abo famous for linen and for Jaco-mnking, Ever 
I MiKo the el;,dite« nth eenfiiry lure has lie, on one of the principal orticlca 
I of expor}rtri(?n, Jnrludlng VaW-neieniies laec, Brussels point, guipure, etc. 

I S« veral dese, jptcMi-i of v'lnbioidery ore made in Belgium, w*hich arts In 
! high favor for if ii;nons ve^'toients, hanners, ti1innilng«, etc. Tht^ maiBI- 
fuedure of wmd is one of the oldest lndii.wirle.« in the country; in 1877 the 
exi'orfation was piece.s. Tin* mami factories make ftcarceJy nfty 

urte of rmlive Mf>ol, but. purchase from RiisKia, <3emiany, Austria, etti. 
The importalnmK of wool amount annually to 100,000.000 pounds. An** 
otlnr important industry' in Belgium compriHC'S the imitation Smyftia, 
and th * Bnissels and Anhns.son cartiets. A valuable pr(»duction in that 
of maU, Belgium, having 60 malt honsi’B, prodnroa from 50D.OOO It) 600,- 
0(K' sacks a yi'iir. Blstlllntlon occupied* also an important plaofi in tho 
rinthmal InduatrlcB. A large trade Is oarriad on in cbotgjftate, aiw ,ib 
sweet ll(piors. Wood-carving and the manufacture of fancy goods 
art bronzes, and that of small anns, are aliso important Indu^tHea. In 
1876 nearly 700,000 gunti and piidols of alt deftcriptlona, beihlea 690,000 
revolvers, were maiie at Llego. Tlic exportatlkm of Balgta pftpor 
amounts to 35,000,000 pomidH per annum. 

OBIHA, 

The C?ljineflc hav'-. always been not I'd aa a manufacturing natfun 
Poreelaiu originated with Ihem, fi*4 did al94> tho art of spinning allk, ao 
far IIS its introduction Into Ih© Wc4 it* concerned. In the mautifaeture 
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of liCQ]a«red wato^ muI iu Uie artsol catvlii^ cmd in- 
thoOhlnese hAvonn 6a]>criorft, while their Ivory 
motber-of-peATl indun^rieH are, widely known and 
appreciated* An enormous popalatiou and extonded 
and comprehenelve devotion to agriculture, and a 
generally mild and beuclkont climate, combine to 
bring labor to Itw lowest poaslblo cost, and It therefore 
ettabie^ the production of enormous quanlitios of maun- 
faotiired arLicles at a cost qnitt* bclovi' the poaaibihtloH 
of any other people to compete with. It is only within 
a comparatively recent date that Ohlm'Hc manufacturea 
have been Introduced Into Eurofie, America, and Aus- 
tralia. The (K;currenco <jf intemationtil cxpoeitlous, 

In which China participated to a gr<',at extent, 1ms 
occasioned the Introduction. The total impi»rtH Into 
China in 1878 were valued nt about $1(X),000,(X)0, uiul 
the eicports to nearly Iht; some In flic period from 
to 1878, xh<' exports Inereascd bcvcn per c(ht. 
over the imports. More than two-thlrrla lu value of 
the total exports of China conelst of one artlck-, tim. 

In tS78 the amount of tbie to Orcai Britain and Irelmul 
alone wiw 154,000,000 pounds, valued at $ l5,(K><j,tKK). 

Haw silk is also exported to u consldtirahle fxn-ni, mid lattrriy enor- 
mous quantities of porcelain, hninzes, lacquered ware, and anus of 
various kinds. Honn* <>f the bronze vases exhibiledat the Cerdennial 
were vulintl at from $2,iKX) to !f3,00(\ One carved liedslead was priced 
at Other exportations for the onnimentln^ of foreign drawing- 

rooms comprised bamboo work, sdk, panel screens, porc<*lttm t^lbl^‘t^, 
and car v(*d work of all sorls. The lacquered ware comes chieily from 
L(x)-choo and Canton, and includes cliairs, sofas, diOKsing- tnhles, 
acroens, chess-tablea, etc. Articles in silver, toys, funs, Uintems, poii- 
gees, grasd cloth, and matting are all luqmriant manufactures. 

FBAKOE. 

The industaief of Franco aw generally too W'Cll known to need enu- 
meration, incudlng porcelain, glass, fmgur, b’xtllo nmmifactnres, silks, 
carjietB, jew'olry, and small aTlicles. Clu‘e»e and butler, refined sugar, 
wools and manufactnrtd leather form an important part of the export 
trade of Franco. The special commerce of IKTU rt'ached the ftiUowmg 
amounts: Jmportj^, $ytK),000,0(X); exports, f tifX;,(XW,0tX) ; toud, $1,5(X),- 
000, tXX). Tim merchant Jiflvy in 18H0 mimbered 1 sailing vcsbcIb and 
568 ateamei'rt. The value the French cenunlc indnsliy, including p(»r- 



c«'lnln and the commoner ivart^«, amountfl to $12,000,000 annually; that 
of glass to $22,<KX),t»lK> ; xiaper and pasteboard to $21 ,0fl0,00f) ; sfoarhie 
light-, $ll,fx«0,(*X) ; s.nup'^, $21,000,000. IIjo produet of native sinpir U 
averngj'd at $1 10,U(XMXX). The HUte controls a inutiher of the iir'noipal 
nuuinfnetnring chtHhllsIirnent’*, Inelndhig the (lobelhis tuxiestiy, SdsTes 
porcelain, flie eaiis t fnet(>rieH of Beauvais, the great machimi shops and 
gun fm-toric'', luid l.'4St|y the tobaco faetorles, Uhticco being a go\ern. 
Ment monopoly. The total viilnc itf (lie genernl ciunmerce of France 
for 1878 nmmitued to $1 ,8fiO,000,(XX). 1 he average pearly pniduct of wine 
Is about 1,(M10,000,(KX1 gnllona, 

aERMANT. 

Nearly fifty per cent, of the entire soil of (^cmiany !fl devoted to agrl- 
culture, the most iiiqioTtfiut crops being wheat, rj^e, barley, oats, pota- 
toes, and (obaceo. Of these the cxiiorlaflojj amounts to hnt very little, 
cxcejit in the article of yiotnloi s. of whlcH 410, (Vil) tons were exported In 
1878 In the matUr of tr-ule In live slock, the hiq*ortatlon Is largely 
greater than tlm export, t \cep1 bnthccas(!Of sheep, in whJi h, in 1878, th« 
l.nttrr ne,irJy doiibW th<‘ fornrer in anumnt. The extent of railroad ser- 
vice in (lermuny in 1877 was 13,ritx> mi’/K. The number (d s<‘a-go!ng 
vees<‘ls In 1879 anuMUili d to 1 ir>3 sai1k,g ships and 851 btetun- 
shlpe. Hie ntmdier of po-t <iflloeH In 187^ w'as 8,8(X), The length 
of telegraph lines In the s.aine year vvaH40,0iK> miles. By ihe 
indu.strial census of (‘iei'jiuiny of 1875, there worn hi the Gemiau 
Euij)ire nearly S,tXK),000 different bn^-fness enterprises carried 
on, occupying In theui C ITD.fiOd persouw, of whom ouo-sixth 
wen fem.ale-. ThOhe difTcTenf lines Inclmled mining, metal 
woiking, (he iijanulJK liire of imiehini s, rliemiciil Industry, i)aper 
aud leatlier, and eaivlng, food prodiu.ls, building, com- 

mercial bnsIne^s, lodging ami ix/rcslimcnts. Of these the 
lnrge.“t number of iier.sons in any one wuh I,a5d,l42 engaged 
in elothlng and cleaning. Nearly as nmny were employed In 
the f'^’xfile industry, tbf nevt largest being commercial Industrj*. 
The pTialui tiun of smU, metals, and other protlucis of Dilmtw en- 
gages an enormous numlter of men and quantify of machinery. 

Tlie oldest and most Import.nit of the Oerman industrial arts 
an' the manufacture of linen and woolen goods, toys, wooden 
clocks, mid w'<»od earving. Saxony and PnwBhi are noted for 
their chlnn and oarihon warfs. The commerce of Germany, 
which nuiountedto $l,:U)0,fHiO,ono in wivs nearly $2,000, (iOO,- 

(XX) in 1880 ; and the currying trade, in tlie same ijorjod, had risen 
fioiu $190,000,000 to $.*120,000,000. The hnports In 1880 were 
$700,000,000; In 1880. $900,000,000. The exporU $045,000,000 
lu 1809, and $045,000,000 lu 1880. 

GEEAT BBITAIN. 

I ^ 

The commopco of Groat Britain amounts to nearly 
41|000, 000, 000 annually, of which that with the United 
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States amounted, in 
1881, to £141,810,- 
820, the imports 
from the United 
States being more 
than double the ex- 
ports thitherward. 

Groat Britain im- 
ports heavily o f 
breadsUiffs, timber, 
metals, cotton, 
moat, and butter. 

Her oxpoT-ts arc 
raacJiinery, textile 
fabrics, hardware, 
coal, iron, salt, rails, 
cte. The railways 
of the United King^ 
dom cover 
miles, ajid their an- 
nual trafh<i amounts 
to 245,000,000 tons. 

The nnml)erof v(is- HAinAKO ttmb 

fcls carrying the 

British Hug is greater than that of any other nation in an- 
cient or modem times, her tonnage amounting to <>,8O0,OttO 
tons, and that of her colonies to l,Td5,000 tons O'exiile 
Industries are of enormous extent, employing luwly one 
jnillion hands. The metal inanufac'tures come next, em- 
ploying 6G0,O(K) hands. 



HAinAKO TTMBtta IB AUSTRALU 


With the wpnder- 
ful antipodal colo- 
nial possession of 
Great Britain, Aus- 
tralia, we ^all con- 
elude this brief 
glance at a few of 
the loading coun- 
tades of the worhl 
in regard to their 
c o rnm c r c 0 and 
tranpx)ortaiion. 

The British flag 
was first planted on 
the shores of New 
Holland, near the 
silo of the present 
city of Sydney, in 
1788. Twelve yiiars 
later there wore not 
6,000 inhabitants in 

™ A08TRALU. tho colony But b, 

the end of the next 

half century the population amounted to nearly half a mil- 
lion, afid since thedisciovery of gold, in 1851, it hasiiUTeased 
live-fold. Gold ami bhoei^>-fa«ning have been thc'groat re- 
sources of Australia, the value of the gtdd exi^rted in 1877 
being £7,400,000, and that of wool £19,000,000, But tho 
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gold production from 1852 to 1878 averaged £9,000,000 per 
annum. The wool trade, which in 1830 was only 2,000,000 
pounds^ had reached in 1877 the enormous quantity of 354,- 
000,000 pounds. The wealtli at present represented by the 
fanning stock in the country amounts to £70 ,000, 000. Mean- 
while the expoitation of grain averages 16,000,000 bushels, 
and the vintage averages 1,800,000 gallons of wine. The 
annual value of the farming products may be set down at 
£58,000,000* The extent of tho railway service of Aus- 
tralia, including all the colonies, is 3,977 miles, and there 
are 25,400 miles of telegraph. In 1874 tho colonies owned 
2,000 vessels, o^regating 228,000 tons. 


round numbers, in 1881. The splendid city of Helboumo alone con* 
tains a quortar of s zuilllou of iahsbitaotH, and in ail that j^>eti to tho 
creation at a beautiful and imprcNHlve city, raukN wiili those or Burope 
and the United States. The character of the division of the inhabitants 
of this colony, as regards Indnstrial vocations, was, in IWiO- mechan- 
ical, 61,000 ; mining, 8«,OUO ; agricultural. 110,000 ; land and sea tmiis- 
portation, 38,000; food products, 17,000 ^ domestic scrvaiup, X’S.OOO; 
laborers, 84,000. The foreign trade of Victoria amouiitcd In 1879, Im- 
ports and exports, to ,000,000, The post-offlee bystem of the colony 
comprises 1,000 offices. AJl the railways in the colony are the property 
of the State. 

AFRICA. 

Many of the productions of other countries have been in- 
troduced both in the tropical and temperate ports of Africa. 



TRAKSFOUr^TION IN SOUTH AFAJOA, 


The capacity of Australia for the cultivation of the vino la quite be- 
yond what la generally supposed. The United States Coneul at Mel- 
bourne writes to the State Department In 1881 that It may confidently 
be asaerted that every variety of vine grown on the continent of Europe 
la capable of being produced in the wintheru half of tho conttnent of 
AiubtraUa.^' The number of acres nndor cultivation in this cuUurt? la 
1879 were 3AI98, divided as follows ; Victoria, 4,281; New 8<iutb Wales, 
4,266; 4jtacensiaud, 740; South Australia, 4,117; V'estem Australia, 718. 
Tho average product of wldto per acre varies l>ctwccn 111 gallons In 
South Australia and 112 in Now South Wales, tho average of Victoria 
being 154 gallons. 

Some idea of the extent and importance of the colonies of Australia 
may bo derived from the following facte concerning one of them: The 
colony of Vktorla has an area of 88,198 square miles, being only n 
Hiouiumd aqharo ml lea smaller than Great Britain. It possesses 43 per 
CiUt- of the population of the entlte continent, amounting to 900,0130, in 


Gold i.s found abundantly in the saqds of tho groat rivers 
that flow out of tlie contral region, on the coast of Guinea, 
and also in tlie soutli-oasi of Africa. The Sierra Lmne 
coiust has valuable iron ore ; and copper, salt, saltpeter, sul- 
phur, and emery are found in various portions of the con- 
tinent. Of the interior commerce or barter of the natives 
among themselves, our knowledge is scanty. The chief- 
tains in tho desert are tho principal traders ; and Timbuctoo, 
on tho southern edge of Sahara, is the chief commercial 
depot and central station for the caravans which arrive from 
Tofllet, Tripoli, and other places in North Africa. Algeria 
exports large quantities of “Esparto grass” for making 
paper, and the principal export of the Cape Colony is wool 
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The commerce of ^ eonsists lo a a’ 

great extent of goodw carried in i Jiinwit. Ju 1880, the total le 
value of the imptjrts amounted to £0,752,500, and of the U 
oxjiorte to £1(1,890,000. To tlio entire trade Great llritain | Ji 
contributed 68 per mit,, and the rest was divi«i(^d between p] 

France, Austria, Italy, Kussia, and the United States. tl 

Cotton, corn, and flour are tlio largest arlieloa of export. li; 

a 
di 

Coi\(;liidt of Yrktlc. “ 

To a man tmteriug upon business life, there is no doubt »d 
that jnu<ih advice could bo given with ])ro])riety by those tr 
ijctter exj^eriencodor informed in the laws of trade tlian him- j F 
self. Thus it may be suggested that it is wise to buy in the j ''v 
cheapest and acdl in the dearest mskrketi that one should not ’ w 
buy at all, if he (Uia 
avoid it, on a falling 
market ; that econ- 
omy is wealth,*’ and 
the nimble aix- 
{)euce is than 
tile slow shilling.** 

All these are tqdior- 
isms which come 
with experience, and 
wdl eventually bo 
1 a r n e d by any 
thoughtful business, 
man. Idea^ that are 
not so generally uu- 
derstood, and are 
f jx^quently never 
learned by the very 
ones to whom they 
would be the most 
beneficial, are, for 
instance, that adver- 
tising, to be success- COFFEU WABKIIOUSB IN BBAXm. 

fill, and jiermanent- 

Mo, phould he rather dhserrminat If. \ than univcr’sal: and in 
that it is better to sell a large niiinbi r of any article, at n .small 
profit tlmn a smaller numlx>r at a iv'avy profit. Evcnsui»f)Os. in 

ing the net ivsnlts lo be 1h(‘ sine •, in the one ease the deiiliT of 

addis largely to his pat mnuge I ^ i,he extension of Iiis acrpminl- m 

anee,' while in the other lie < uiiines it to the limittHl circle of co 

those W’ho can atTord to pay liis high prices. In the inatt.er of in 

a^lvortising, thcix; fs still inueli to be h'jirned. Pavingathou- as 

sand dollars for n fuigc in a ne/wspayKT in a inotrojKditan city be 

has no longer the eiTe.et that it had when ilie I'xt ra vaganco waa of 

a novelty. The running advert isements In “ patent outsides ” th 

in a thousand and one eouniry junnuds of a few hundred th 

circulation i.s iVot now as pojndar as ii. onee was; and the wi 

concealed advi'rtlsemcnt in the apparentlyhanidess lM>som of ta 

an anecdote or an exciting legend, with s('ns}ith>n head-lines, or 

has ceased t<> deeidve. Indei d. it is iound that the constant wi 

Iteration of this class of ad' Ttising Uuuls to annf^y rt'^iders, dr 

and finally to awaken in their minds a determination 


avoid the articles thus advertised. It is beginning to be 
learned that tho true plan of advertising is to bring the mat- 
ter to be intrcidiiCKl tf) tho attention of exactly the persons 
Hkt ly to bo interested* in it, by j>ersonal apiieal through pam- 
phlets ami circulars possessing some attractive features. In 
the constant and increasing competition existing in every 
lino of trade, it is certainly essential that a dealer should 
make hi msclf w ell known and hold h %» patrona ge. The latter 
duty is the most im}>oi'tant one of all in the accomplish- 
ment of success in trade. And this is easily performed by 
assiduity, j^roniptilude, and un obliging habit. A customer 
always got's where he is well treated, and whore “to take 
trouble” is i-ousideivd an imiKutont, funition in business. 
Fcpially, he soon loaves a tradesman by whom ho is treated 
W'itli rufleness, who fails in punctuality, who is forgetful, 
who tries to impose upon him, or who will not take a little 

extra trouble to re- 


ra, I tmcL 


tain his custom. 

of 

YfJide. 

The different 
lines of trade are 
sharply defined in 
the large .^ominei’- 
cial cities, but grad- 
ually drift into less 
exo^^t inethcKls as 1 he 
centres of popula- 
tion are left behind. 
Thus the manufac- 
turers sell to the job-. 
bt‘rs, who stdl to tho 
retail dealejre, who, 
in their turn, sell to 
the consumers. This 
Biibflivision of trade 
-SB w BBAJM. enhances the price, 

while accommodat- 
ing l>oth manufacfurer and consumer. The business of 
picking up trad(‘ ** is an art. in itself, and one which the 
inanuf.actnrer (iimnot afford to undertake. Just iis the study 
of the taste, oi the consumer, mid tho extensive advertising 
must I»c done by the rebiiler, who is brought into immediate^ 
contact with him. As a matter of fact, the introduction of 
intormodiary stcT>R in trade falls upon tho consumer-— so far 
as its cost E conccnied. But, again, he has the advantage of 
being placed in the presence, by means of the retail dealer, 
of goods which he would uever see if be hod to depend upon 
their exhibition to him by the manufacturer. And so 
the retail dealer finds the jobber a great convenience, 
willing to act lad ween the manufacturer and himself, to 
take the risk of giving him credit, to accept from him 
orders so small that the rnamifacturer never would bother 
with them, and, in fact, to enable him to successfully con- 
duct a business to any extent in acoordanco with his 
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¥l\e doii\n\ef(5i^l kyelei?. 

The system of the employment of “ Drummers/^ «s they 
are called in this country, is quite an old one, ha\niig been 
lonjf in vogue in England and Franco, in which latter coun- 
try they are known os commis voyageurs. This institution 
has asBuniod an imjx^rtance in our iiitenial commerce, which 
is not likely to bo diminished, though in certain linos of 
business their uso has l^ceu curtailed or en'on abaudonod. 
This system serves the purpos(j of bringing business estab- 
lishments into i^ersonal acquaintance with each oUier; savc's 
provincial and country buyers the necessity of making long 
and exfiensive journeys — ^by carrying samples of goods to 
their own counters; acquaints nianiifa<'tiirerH and iinportors 
with the changing tastes of ditTorent localities; enables the 
latter to gain a knowl- 
edge of the standing 
and business success and 
prospects of their cus- 
tomers by personal in- 
vestigation witliovjt the 
interposition of iiuTcaii- 
tile agencies; and, in 
tine, effects in comiiior- 
clal relations what nei- 
ther telegraph tior |K)6t- 
offlce could ever do half 
BO well — an acquaint- 
ance with the businm 
Sittiati<ni all over the 
(H)untry, through per- 
sonal intercotumunicar 
tioiu 'J’lus sysU'iu also 
reacts, by educating a 
class of judicious, cx[>cri- 
eucesd and fieUBiblc busi- 
ness men, whoso knowl- 
edge of the ins and outs, 
tactics, and ways and 
means of business, is of 
the greatest ^possible ser- 
vice to their employers in the mean time, and will become of | 
equal aid to themselves, when they, in turn, employ others I 

The number of commenual travelers in actual employ- 
ment in Great Britain and Australia is over forty thousiind, 
and in the United States as many as? seventy-five thousand* 

In 1881 they forniodoi National Association at Atlanta, Ga,, 
for the purpose of influeiicing legislation in their behalf, 
and to effect arrangements for transportation that will ren- 
,der the performance of their duties os ceonomicial as possible. 

Any one who has Imvoled much througliout the rjiiled j 
States will ha\"e had frequent opportunities of observing the j 
shrewd, alert commercial tra vcher, with his acute ‘ ‘ nuin-of-the- j 
world look; his affability and his ** eye (o the main chance/* 
Hardly a hotel, in the seoaoif, is without one or more rooms 
furnished with couiveriiqnces for displaying “ a lino ” of sa)n- 
plse; and, indeed, the hotal-ketq>ers and railroad companies 
would be the first to suffer if the system wore abolished. j 


¥l\c 0y^^teir(. 

In the e<^rly part of this paptT we described the haza/n of 
the countries of the East' Within tlio past ten yeai's this 
plan of selling goods has been largely ndopt-('d in our princi* 
pal cities. It is, in fact, merely going back to first princi- 
ples, and is not even novel wuth us, sim-e every “coiiniry 
store ” or cross-roads headtpiartoi-s lias cuiul acted business on 
the sa)no system during (Jiir history'. The Bazar, as applit'd 
to mi>d(‘rn city shopping, consists in adapting an enormous 
biriictuve, or scries of buildings, perhaps covering a whole 
square, to iho solo of every iniagiiuilde artu'lo for which a 
euhbuticr (an bo found. Diy goods, shoes, fancy goods, 
perfuuK'rv, <*hina ware, domestic hardwan!, btwks and stu- 
tioniTy^all thew*, and many other lines of Iju.siiiess are car- 
ried on under one r(H>f, 
and in one name. But 
it must not be imagined 
that tlui business is 
therefore in the hands of 
one firm. This is by no 
moans always the c^i-so. 
N o t infrwpicnlly the 
is rented to dis- 
tnu't concerns, and the 
establishment is practi- 
cally only a number of 
dilTertuit tshops running 
in agroepicnt in the same 
building, or in anuml^r 
of <‘ontiguou8 buildings. 
Thcscj eoncenis uiv, in a 
UHMi s u r e , cooperative 
(with cueli other), buying 
from tiic manufacturer 
din>(H at prieeM so ri‘- 
ducfd as to be able t</ 
underM’ll conqM’titoi’s. 

The fh-st re.su It of 
their introduction into 
a town or city, on this 
principle, is to bn^ak down all the small tradespeople in 
tin* neighborhood, wIkuu they aflcrw'urds usually al-wsorb, 
us (dorks and s.dcsnion. Jl a coiuuicrcial tact that the 
more ditTerent business eMablish incuts tluTe arc 8upj>orted 
in a given place, the greater is the commercial prosj;>erity of 
that place. On this |K)iut observe the words of the last an- 
nual lltqwt on the Internal Commerce of the United 
Sbites : “ A family w base m^cessities cam[>ol all or most of 

its members to engage in remimeraiivr’ CKJCUiiations, is much 
mori' ready to adopt as a permanent home a city where each 
can secure smdi employment as is desired, than one whore 
only s\icli of their memtH^rs os are inclined to, or are capable 
of engaging in, a cerl^jln spordfic oeeiipation (‘an ho|>o to ob. 
tain a satisfactory means of subsistence. H'he highest de- 
giHse of human happiness, and iho most pennanent coiidi- 
tions of prosperity, are doubtless attained in communities 
where the largest number of the population necessarily en- 
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gaged in labor can secure such employment as is suited to 
their abilities and tastes/* This i>assagc refers niore par- 
ticularly to manufacturing, but is none tlie loss appropriate 
in connection with the ‘‘Bazar*' system, si nt‘e this latter 
dispenses with the existence of a great numtKT of small 
establish^uents, each of which would support a number of 
individuals and families. Jtis the prineL{)le of “Centrali- 
zation ** applied to trade, whicli M'hon carried to excess be- 
comes disastrous. 


do-of ei"itive ^tore^. 

Co-operative stores, proper, have l>ccii long employed in 
Great iiritain in local commerce, but have not siieceetled 
when attempted in the United States. The “ Civil Service 
Stores” in England were started al»out by some clerks 
in the London Post Ollicc buying a eiiest of t<ia and dis- 
tributing it among themselves, thereby saving a considerable 
sum from the retail price, and obtaining the beat quality. 
The plan worked so widl that a small pjom was liired and 
a trustworiiiy man employed to take charge, and there 
stored articles for daily doinestio consumption, which wore 
purchased at wholesale and distributed among the sub- 
scribing clerks, who also diMdod the small oxjwnse involved. 
The idea soon spread, assumed a more comprehensive shape, 
and tbe.re are at this writing a number of immense organi- 
zations in lioudon, and others in other parts of Grtuil 
Britain, all conducted on the same, general principle. Tins 
principle is, of course*, directly o]>j)osed to that of jobbers, 
re tftil-<l caters, and middlemen in gend’ul, and has for its 
piirpose the distribution of the profits of these’- agents among 
the oo-oporating subscribers, in the f(>rin of reduc(*d charges 
for commodities *i'he sales of one such com|muy in London 
amount to more than $1,000,000 per nuMith, and arc increas- 
ing, and the increase of t he iiieome of its siibs(U*ib(‘X’s through 
tliis species of economy is said to equal twiuily-five per 
cent, of the samp. The plan has been tried in Kew" York 
and else where in the ITuited Slates in a number of in- 
stances, ‘but has never worked well. It is at pn'sent in 
coi, :eo£ being conducteil in Xew York .a the case t>f the 
“Co-ojwalive Dross Association : Limiteil,” which has not 
yet IxHiU in existeiico sulliciently long to have its sueces^tior 
failuro decided. 1 


Polidy. 


The questions that must eomo bdoro the manufaeturcr and 
the dealer in commwlities art? not unlike in their nature 
and genonil Iwaring, 'Plie question of overpndnetion is par- 
alleled by that of o verst (7< ‘king; if the manufacturer adulhx- 
ates his goods, or the dealer gn e.*? short weight orsljort meas- 
urement, each eventually jne(»ls with the same failun'- of 
public conlldence ; both manurju turer and dealer must 
study the oconomics of tmdr in order to .lUeceRsfully 
prosecute it. Yet there is no sound judgment in lock of 


enteiprise, or fear to make experiments. A- T. Stewart 
probably took more chances in the conduct of Ws business 
than would be ventured upon by most merchants, yet his 
success is recognized. We have in our mind an instance of 
a bu8ine.Hs ijonductod in the city of Now York in the midst 
of a tremendous comjxetition, which started throe years ago 
with five men and a little shop, which now employs seventy- 
five men, and lias a pay-roll of f BOO jKir week. It has been 
fostered by assiduity and euterixrisc ; by invariably supplying 
the best article in the market at a fair price ; by catering to 
the best custom, ami l>eing first to offer novelties; and by 
judicious advertising (not newspaper). The richest and 
most suci'pssful newsdealer in the United States started life 
ns a n€iwslx>y, peddling papers about the streets of New 
York. 

But wliile enterprise is a most valuable and necessary 
factor in commerce, wo are far from recommending that 
species of linicrpri*-'' which is known as “ speculation.’* The 
lat.t(!r trusts to chance for success, while the former con- 
quers it by pm rgy and wisdoui. A steady trade, built upon 
the sure foundation of integrity, and conducted with a sense 
of duty to the buyer w’ho confides in him, is the only safe 
rcliamto of the young man who enters into commerci^ life 
for hims<‘U And with regard to one who lalaxrs in the em- 
2 >loymciit of another, it should be remembered that while he 
is being j)aid for his time and Ixis JalK)r. he is also receiving, 
as a fMirt of his wages, the knowledge of business which is, in 
lime, to fit him in turn to bo an employer of others. This fact 
is but lit tleaiJprocialod by those who enter business as clerks 
or other subordinates. Such, in fact, if they are watchful, 
are jdaced in a position to profit by all the knowledge and 
(‘xperiimce whicli has l)pen acquired by their employers. A 
business liouse, under Iheso cfirtnimsUnces, betiomes a higher 
sc hool, from which the pupil gradujite.s into the great oom- 
nuTckl world fully cquip|x?d— if ho has taken advantage of 
his f)pp(jrtunities— to enter into the battle for subsistence 
and wealth on an equality with the bast of his competilors. 
This is a f)oint with regard to a busim'ss life wdiich should not 
be lost .sight of. The acquisition of the methods and rules 
of bu.sinoss are ot far more value to the learner than any pay 
he may receive for his servicfei^. 

From the first simple inifire bybarkr, one may follow the 
wonderful movement of commerce- -and its hand-maid, 
transportation — through all its numerous ramifications, 
among different races, increascfi constantly through discov* 
ery and invention by new acccsahins of commodities, for- 
warded constantly by all the arts and all the sciences, until 
it reaches its present gigantic state, when thousands of 
millions of articles change hands daily by means of the 
proper representatives of value. It has boon estimated that;, 
there are about twelve hundred million ,s of human beings at 
all times engaged in buying and selling, wearing and eating, 
wasting and destroying. It. would, therefore, take many 
l)ooks the size of this one to tell half of the story — ^but saf- 
fi(u‘ent lias been told hero to induce the thinking man to enter 
u}»on and conduct his business life with a just recognition 
of its resf)onsIbilities, its difficulties and its magnitude^ when 
biken in the mass. 
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E derive onr word Agrimh 
ture from tlic Romans, the 
Latin word agrr bein^ field, 
i cuUara ciiltiyation ; and 
mnd what (In' Latin WTifers 
told us, we Ivuow very liU 
mccruinj^ the iigri(*ulturo of 
leionts. But amlinary rea- 
' would inform us that 
•ul man must first liavo de- 
i for subsistence upon the 
; ||; chase, and not upon flic culture 

J jy ' of tlie soil, ft was a far advanced 

; step in civilization when man first 

J|t|' discovered and ap]»lied the repro- 
ductive capacity of the seeds of 
f(X)d-plani s ; as it was an evidence 
of mature reflection, and a coulideuce in the con- 


at tliat far distant period, dwelt in caves, where 
their hones have been found, accomj»a7iiod by the 
flint and hronzi^ implements tluw used. Later, 
they built themselves houses, now known as lake- 
dwellings,” wliieh were reared an idles in the midst 
of ]ak(‘a — not only in Europe, but in Asia, and iu 
the East India Islands. In the discoveries which 
ha^ehecu 7nade of tlie remai77s of these lake-dwell-* 
ings, as in the l-oml>s of the ancient Egy]vtians, liavo 
been found the first indications of earth-culture, 
in the aefual ga*ainand com which was grown, and 
which differ but little from (‘xisting varieties. 

It was doubtless the acimmulation of large num- 
bers of human beings in Bottlements — comm unities 
thus occurring on account of tlio necessity for self- 
pi'otcctitm — that, by m‘C('ssily, awakened the knowl- 
edge of the possibilities of agrieiilturc in the mind 
of man. Tlie recurring sea«son of fruitfulness must 
have been the suggestion, and the demand of 
hunger the ocjcasitm which gave 7 ’is(‘ to Uio custom 


tiuuance of existence, when lie began to inako of plantmg seed and reaidng the result. Thus, 

provision for the fruitfulness of future seasons. also, it was ivith regard Ui domesticating animals 

In fact the discoveries of flint implemoiits, the of certain speck\s for food, mul for the skins which 

first employed by man, show that he pursued ani- c(nild he employed for protective covering in in- 

mals to kill them for food, there being arrows and clement seasons. Like causes producing like 

spew-heads and knives, but no tools ap]mreiitly effect^s, mid the human intelligence being the same, 

designed for excavating, or for cnltivutii^g tljc soil. or nearly the same, everywhere, in the beginning, 

And evenlater^ when the use of iron had been dis- agriculture, like every other custom, wull have been 

odvered, and weapons for tlio chase of land animals spontaneoiiB in different ])arts of the world, when- 

had been aupplementcd by fish-hooks and fish- over the local clrcumstauees demanded it. But 

apeorSi indicating that the Boa had also been forced some of the ancient nations grow into commerce, 

to yidd fish as food for man, there w^ere still dis- as a Tocation,. others into manufactures ; the 

closed no evidences of Hgriculturo, Human beiugs,_ Phmnicians are an instance of this character. 
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Such pco})le depended upon those who devoted 
themselves to the cultivation of the soil, for their 
grain and their meat, Jigypt, Ciuildea and China 
were the first nations which are known t4) liavc 
conducted agriculture as a national and general 
vocatirm. From the Eg}"] )tian lli(u•og]^ pines, and 
the wall-paintings in their (jaiaeomhs, we learn the 
most of what wo know of their agriculuirc. It is 
also the fa(*t that vast empijcw must liavo subsisted 
by tliis means, of wliosc mol hods wo know nothing : 
Babylon, India, tlie eastern shores of the Mediler- 
ranean Sea, the great plains bordering on Ihe Eu- 
phrates Eiver — myriads of people —led (lie life of a 
constant farmer, not to speak of those of eastern 
and central Asia, wl)osc cxisicfH'o Avas at tinuvs 
nomadic, and at times settled and agricultural, 
and Avdio always reared large heu'ds of cattle and 


ANCIENT CONDITIONS. 

Climatic Changes. — Tho conditioTis of ancient times were 
much U)(^ wunc ns thoso of the prcscnl, wjtJi the diffrivnce 
tluil then* has (‘viclcntly been a constant change of relation 
betv cell l(M'a lit and the recurrence (»f the seasons, bringing 
about similar changes in tho products, of countries. Tndica.. 
titms ara thet in both hcmisjiheivs, or ])iirts (jf tJi(‘in, tho 
teudenc) of |irtHlucl- belts - so to speak— is nortliward ; thus 
the wheat belt, the vine region, and tlie cotton region lutvc* 
sensiljlv displayed a northward movenieiit ; and tlic finest 
iigrieuUural regions of lUdy Juive changed, from aiaicnt 
times, from tho southern pan of the jjcninsnla to the plains 
about Lombardy, whi<di -ire now a veritabh* garden spot. 

The Siinu' has been Ihe < ase with regard to Spain, whieli, 
under the Moorish dominhai, was. in its soiilherii ri'gion.s 
rttise<l to tho highest pitch of cult i vat ion, including I’lch 
cro})S of wlieatand maize ; while now their j)riiiei[)al yieldis 
the olive, oranges, and tlie fniil of the line. The great Eii- 
rnp(?an wheat belt, which extends soutli I'mm fho Jialtir to 
t. regions alMiiit Black Sea, is the parallel of that of 
Americji, niiuung innihward niid westward from the Ohio 
Hiv<T ; jun, as the vine regions Spam, Portugal, Utily, 
and France, are paralleled bylle-so of ('ulifornia, 

AGRICULTURE IN EUROPE. 

The extent to whiv li artificial irrigation is used in Kui’ojio 
aiultlK’ hlasi* rn cum lines, and Ihe results oblained by this 
rnwle of cultivation, are astonivldiig, and should give n.set<5 
thonghtful considerat i!'n in Aiiieru'a, In 11 le great jilain of 
northern Italy watered by tie river J»o. asnimdi as 1,000,000 
acres arc under irrigation, and, by liie system of rotation of 
rro])s, are made the most lu-odueliw lands in ail Plurope. 
On the farms of Jjoinbardy Jirge nnmle ps of enttlo are kepi, 
the land being often u eomplid^ net W' oik of canubs, with their 
accompanying minor channelfs. In the soutli of France, jiar- 


tieularlyin Proven^, irrigation has reclaimed much territory 
that would without it be waste land. Tho fanning system 
of Fraiu'e is peculiar in its division into small allotments of 
land, French law requiring the equal division of land among 
the heirs on the death of a parent. While the south of 
France is given up to the cultivation of tho mulberry, the 
vino, and the olive, the northwest is the most fer^e land in 
Europe. 

Austria, Hungary, and Southern Russia are much like 
France in their agricultural conditions, 

England, which, prior to the 16th century, was a wool- 
gmwing and not an agricultural countiy, became such later 
on, and eventually grew to be an exporter of wheat, and an 
enormous grazing country as well. Excellent agricultural 
methods wore introduced into England in early times from 
Flanders, which has always been a careful and suc<?hs8ful 
farming country. In the w'estem counties of England, 
stock-raismg and dairy-farming predominate, 

AGRICULTURE IN ASIA. 

Throughout eastern and southern Asia rice is the most 
im|M)rlant fo(xl-crop, irrigation is generally practiced, and, 
parlienlarly in China, ugrieulturo is conducted on the most 
ccoiioinkjal principles, with the free use of fertilizers and wilh 
the most liberal results. Wliut wo know of the interior 
tribes of Central Afri(?a, and those of the Polynesian IsJaiuis, 
givc.s evidonee that food-crops IiiiAc been mised funong them 
from time immemorial. The methods which wore in use 
in tho remote past among these semi-civilized races, and 
wdiii'h were of tho simplest character, obtain at present. 
Such has also bi'on the case with tho aborigines of America, 
North and South Getiemlly of a nonuwlic nature, t he nati ve 
tribrs have wandered over the vast territories in their |)0.s- 
.scssion, and depending mainly upon the clia.sf; for food, ha\G 
otherwise Jived upon esculent roots, cultivating maize, 
at intervals, as a standard article of food. It is a faetdhat 
us miny as twenty-five differt'iit riKiU, and sixty varieties of 
berries, froits, nuts, and wild plants, unknown os food to 
the whites, have alw^yys Wen among tho articles of diet of 
North American Indie ns 

Pi rliaps there has been no country that has offered such 
interesting material for the liistory of agriculture as the 
Empire of .I.qian. Dating fi-om a rciiioto antiipiily, this vo- 
cation has been (conducted in tho Japanese. Islands .with un- 
failing regard for ancient forms, and yet these have been 
found to include a thorougli and comprehensive knowledge 
of the best luelliods extant. There the whole water system of 
the emjiini Is utilized in irrigation ; fertilizers anvemployed 
with rigid adherenee to their known proiKiitie.s, and the 
most thorough tillage is conducted with the end scrupu- 
lously in view of gaining fn)m tho land its utmost possibiJi- 
tios of return for cultivation. Labor being ext*eedingly 
cheap, and tho land exceptionally fertile, the effect has b^n 
to occasion the most remarkable results in protluctioin in 
( Very part, of the empire, about one-half of which is under 
the closest cultivation, while four-fifths of the adult male . 
iK)nulatioii are agriculturists. Tb© prindpal praducts are 
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rioe, wheat* barley, cottoa, tobacco, eugar, hemp, flax, and 
fruits. The whole area of the settM poi'tion of the Japan- 
ese Islands is not much larger than the New England States, 
while here is oonoentratod a population four-fifths as groat 
as that of the United States, By not allowing an ounce of 
fertilising material of any kind to go to waste, though with- 



buBhels to the acre ; that of oats, 4.893,095 bushels, or 34 
to the acre ; barley, 1,083,430 busliels, or 17.38 to the acre; 
potatoes, 161,119 ions, or 4 tons to the Hcr<' ; and hay, 871,- 
046 tons, or 1.09 tons to the acre. The area under tillage 
has much more than doubled, and that under wheat more 
than trebled during the last ten years. 
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out live stock to any extent, unaided by mechanical ap- 
pliances, without the sysioni of rotation of crops, the Jap- 
itnoso farmer produces annually from one acre of laud the 
crops which require four seasons in the United Stato ; and 
this with the crudest and simplest aids in the way of imple- 
ments, 

AGRICULTURE IN AUSTRALASIA. 

Austealisia comprises seven colonies, viz.; New South 
Wales, Victoria, South Australia, Queensland, Western Aus- 
tralia, Tasmania, and New Zealand. Of these, Victoria and 
South Australia are the most interested in agriculture. 

• VICTORIA. 

In 1884 the number of ttcres in this colony under cultiva- 
tion was 2,833,493, the number of cultivators being 88,139. 
The five princiival crops included wlieat, 1,096,854 acres ; 
oats. f87,710 ; barley, 63,278 ; potatoes, 88,768 ; bay, 339,- 
725. Gm>n forage and permanent artificial grosses coveri*d 
617,667 Borea ; vines, 16,189, The other crops wore maize 
(Indian com), rye, peas and beans, mangel wurzel, turnips, 
beets, carrots, parsnips, onions, chicory, hops, and tobacco. 
The produce of wheat was 10,438,146 bushels, or 9.52 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 

This colony is devoted principally to sheep- farming, being 
the greatest wool producing country in the world. It is also 
beginning to assume iiiiportanee for its production of meat> 
shipping it in a frozen condition to the London market. The 
area of land under cultivation is continually increasing, and 
maize, in pailicular, is becoming a lugiily successful crop. 
The yield of vegetable prmiucts and fruits covers the somi- 
ti\)picai as wiJl as Uu)sc of colder climates. The production 
of sugar is considerable, as is also that of tobacco ; and dairy- 
farming is assuming promiuenco in tlie amtboru districts, 
while the culture of the- vine has resulted in a production 
which has attracte<l attention in Europe. ’ 

The following figures give the crop production for 1884 : 

Wheat 4,303,394 buslieU. 

Oats 435,920 

Barley 148,869 

Maize 4.588,600 “ 

Other Oereals 20,353 ** 

Potatoes 31,885 tons. 

Hay 280,812 “ 

Win© — 589,600 ^allona. 
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QUEENSLAND. 


This colony contaius un area of 06B,221 square miles, 
nearly all of which is leasod, or olh(irwise occupied, and 
nearly all of which is productive land. Tn tlu^ nortlierii i)iirt 
there are well marked trojik-al wet. and dry seasons, hut m 
the rest of tlic col<my moisture is iinceriain. ThfTc are as 
yet only 109, o80 acres under cultivntion tn tht* whole of 
Queenslami, the ('olony bein^^ only (Itinly popula1.«‘d. The 
pastoral coimlry is lar^e nmi A't'ry ricli, the p-eut ih tiimcni 
bcinff scarcity of surface water. 'J'he coast country ')f S nlh- 
em t,^uecusland ^rows an enormous vancl) of vegetables aim 
fruit, ami all the ct*reaKs, su,!.car“cafje, tobacco, teA, and cof- 
fee. The northern coast lauds conlain Itii'i^e t nic'ls of fine 
su^ar country. ^J’Ijc coffee busli Ihri ves well along the whole 
coasL 'This colony had, ni 1B84, 4.2<i0. 173 In^ad of catllo, 
2^:3,110 horses, 9,;i()8,0n slieep. and r)1,79ti pigs. 

The follfiwltig is a tabic of tliu prima tal productions of 


Queensland : 

Wheat . . * 

Oa(.s 

195,737 busiifls. 

2 170 ** 

Barlt'y 

• 

Maizi' 

J.Bl'J.HO 

Sugar 

36,767 tons. 

Potatoes 

15,855 

Flay 

35, m “ 

Wine 
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SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

The area of cultivated land iti this colony in 1884 was 
3,785,490 jicH's, and 3K>278 sqmiin mile.s were leiuscd h»r 
pastoral pnriKt^es Li that year there wTre in HouHi Aus- 
tralia Ids, 430 hof‘ses, I>Si*,730 lioriicd cattle, over 500. OOO 
sheep, 1611,807 ]>igs. and about 13,01)0 goats. The favorite 
breed of slice] > m the inbu’iof is flic merino, but ofi the coast 
long-wool's are sometimes preferred. The value <T the ex- 
port of wool during 1880 amounted b> nearly tl,7i)0,00<} for 
41,000.001) pounds. 

Neiirly two-thirds of i he area uudei' (uiltivation is given 
up to vvheat, 1,943,450 acres In'ing nsiped in the harvest 
of IHHl, an aggre:u;;at.e of m url\ 15,000,(100 buslu'ls This 
' ’ic;u firings the higlicsf price in the imndou market, and 
has received the higiic.st award at inUauiational exlubithms. 
Dmingthe sta.-^ojMd 18^1 then' w^ee grown 311.000 bualiels 
of ftavl. y, s.S.OOO of o;d-, 58,(KlO --f peas, 385,000 tons of hay, 
and3;>.tKUl tun's of ])fit;Ltoes H' :-,v are grown with Fucces.s in 
the .MUillicni districts. Fla\, t.ot)acco, 1 Ik' I’ astor-oil plant, 
o[4um, and many plant used for distilling jierftinics are 
grown in this r )!nt;y 'The inulhi'rrv and silkworm tlirive 
well, hut ihetv a. m iiup(»rlant silk culture. The annual 
\ intfige i,s jihout ludt a million L^allons, the ino.st of tln^ wine 
being ctaisnriicfl m th'' coluny I'huits id ai! The Kuropcau 
varietieji arc ]iroduccd ejisilv 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

This is thi' largf'st of all the Australian Uolorucs, its area 
being 975,930 square miles, i.s Uj,- lo.ad devoted to agri. 
ciiJturo, the ]»opidation beiijg ahoin ittkOOO, Tiien' w<*re 
80.000 acres of laml under cult ival ion in 1884, and the h', »• 


stock comprised 87,111 horses, 71,103 cattle, 1,547,001 
sheep, and 20,039 pigs. 

TASMANIA. 

The soil and climate of Tasmania are peculiarly adapted 
for the pr-oduetion of cereals and fruit The total area of 
land clcarefi or in cultivation is 435,845 acres, the chief 
products ladng wheat, oats, barley, potatoes, peas, and 
English grosses. 

1’hc number of acres in wheat in 1884 was over 84,091, 
with 28,950 in oats. Hups arc* extensively and profitably 
cultivated, their export in 1879 amounting to over £26,000, 
ami all the fruit.s of tern{>erate climates grow here luxuri- 
antly. * 

The number of sheep in the colony is nearly 3,000,000 ; 
cattle, alK)ui 130,000 ; horses, 27,000 ; and pigs, 07,000. 

NEW ZEALAND. 

All ilu* grains, gmssc.s, fruits, and vegetables growm in 
England are euKivated in New Zealand with perfect success, 
bong excellent in iiuality and heavy in yield; while, besides 
these, the vine is cultivati^d in the ojau) air, and maize, the 
taro, and the .•^rwoet potato arc cultivated to some extent in 
the sunny valle'j's of the north island. The princi|.)al crops 
arc wheat, oats, barley, i)otatoes, hay, and sown grass.’ In 
1883, 377,70(1 acres of wheat yielded 0,827,136 bushels ; 
362,954 at res of oats, 9,381 389 bushels ; 83,907 acres of 
barley, 064,456 bushclK ; 21,102 acres of jx)tators, 113.198 
tons; 73,997 acres of hay, 102,649 tons; and 2,274 491 
acres were sown willi artificial grasses. I’he climate of New 
Zealand is o^ie of the finest in the world ; and owing to the 
prevalence of Jiglit and easily worked soils, all agriculUiral 
j)roceh.v‘s are performed w ith unusual ease. 

AMERICAN COLONIAL AGRICULTURE. 

The early history of tin* British colonists in America dis* 
jdiiysa constant succession of ilangersaml hardships, in tho 
midst of whii’h agriculture could hardly thrive, Down to 
AS lat€;a pericKl as the middle of the 18th ccntuiy, the James 
Itiver colonists cultivated one field until it was exhausted, 
when they deserted it for another which llu'y cleared for t]»e 
pmriKisc ('attle had been introduced as early as 1699, and 
were miedi thought of ; but when it is remembered that 
llic pnu'ticc of cultivatiHg grasses and roots for fodder was 
not even introduc*ed into Kugiand until 1638, the manner in 
whioh they w'(‘ri' cart'd for may lie imagined. They were 
pi i-mitted to roam at will, picking up such subsistence a« 
they might, and faring badly in consequence. Under this 
trefdment the eatrle of the ecflonists continued to deteriorate 
until after the Kcvolution. Farming was conducted under 
many disadvantages in those days, one of the most serious 
lu'ing the want of proyxir implements. For twelve years 
after the landing of the Furitans the farmers had no plows, 
and later on it. was customary ibr one owning a plow to 
travel about and do the plowing for the farmers over a con- 
sidm’able (jxtcii t of territory. The iruissi ve old plow required 
a strong u*am. a stout man io bear on, another to hold* and 
a third to drive. Tlio work it did was slow and laborious. 
Tbi' othi'r k)ols in use were a hottvy spade, a clumsy wooden 
fork, and, later, a harrow. Tho plows uaed by the French 
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settieiB of Illinois from 1682, were made of wood, with a 
small point of iron fastonod ujwn tbe wootl by strips of raw- 
hide. They used carts that )»ad not a particle of iron about 
them ; the thrashing was done with a Hail, the winnowing 
by the wind In fact, previous to the beginning of the 
present century, a strong man could have carried on his 
shoulders all the implements ust^d on an American farm, 
except the old wooden cart and the harrow. The JTymouili 
colonists found corn in cultivation by the Indians, and s<H)n 
learned to grow it after the Indian fashion. I'lus was to 
dig with a clani-Hhell small holes in the ground about huir 
feet apart, drop in a fish or two (alcwives), plant in them 
four or six kernels of corn, and cover lliem up. For the clam- 
shell the colonists £Hxm employed tlic heavy mattocU.. or 
gnib-hoe, Indian corn, pumpkins, squashes, |K)t atexjs, and 
tobacco were at this time new to tin* Fui*opeans. Wheat, 
rye, and barley were grown by the J^uril/in wdllci-s, 
but wheat was never a successful crop in Now England It 
will have been seen that the Indians understood the value 
of fertilizers, and an early chronicler of the history of 14y- 
mouth colony wrote of this rta follows: “According to 
the manner of the Indians, we manurc'd our ground with 
horrijigs, or rather shads (alewives), which we have iu gnjat 
abundance, and take with gn^at case at our <I(h)I’k.'’ But the 
condition of agriculture eould hunlly ho wors<i than it was 
at this time. With poor and inefficient tools in scniil quan- 
tity, illy-kept and profitless cattle, meager crops, and igno- 
rant farming, tho curly settlcns c()uhl w'ith difficulty raise 
sufficient food to kee]» themstdves from starvation. During 
the Revolution there was general stagnation in farming, 
and this condition continued until some years later. It w'as 
not until tho hist deeude of the ( ighteenth century that tlm 
estubliishnieni of agricultural societies iu a few «»f tlie Stales 
gave a pijsitivc irnfKdua to agrie.niture. I'his impetus was 
jH'.rlmps first given in tho agricultural convtmtion Jield in 
Georgetown, D. in 1809 ; and which was followed, May 
10, 1810, by the first agricultural exhibition ever bold in 
the country, wddeh took pl.uec in Georgotowm, In October 
of tho ftamo year, the exliibition of throe merino sheep at 
Pittsfield, Muss., biH’Jiino the germ of the Berkshire Founty 
Agricultural Society, whose regular exhibitions iM^gan in 
1811, tho first county exhibition over hold in thi.s country. 

AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

All of this progress naturally brought alJout iiuprovo- 
monts in the form and capacity of agrhmltural implements. 
Charles Newbold, of Burlington, N. .1., had tveeived a jmtent 
in 1797 for his cast-iron ploiy. Peacock improved on this 
in 1807, while Thomas Jefferson had writ ten a trcatisi^. on 1 he 
ref|ulsito form of the niold-iioard, l>asi‘d on scioutific princi- 
ples. These early efforts were tho l>eginning of that w^on- 
derful iharch of invention in its ap[>lication to agricultural 
implements, which has resulted in revolutiouizing farming 
to that extent that the numl>cr of two-horso n‘-a|xTs m 
use in tbe country, in 1861, performed an amount of work 
e<]iual to that of a million of mon. Horse hay-rakes, rao\vers 
and reapers, thrashing-machines, and many smaller im- 


proved implemonts have, on every well regulated farm, 
U8uq)ed tho place of tho old clumsy and cumbersome tools, 
their very pM>sscssion stimulating to tlie increased activity 
and energy which have placed us foremost among the agri- 
ciillurul [jcoples of the earth. 

What has been said with regard to the inili(iuity of certain 
tools of the farmer, nu^roly shows the sim}>lJciiy w'itli whi<*h 
farm work was for ages performed. As men advanced in 
powers of invention, tliis faculty bc<.'ame devoted lo making 
ugricidturo more cciiuiu and Jij<jrc s(*ieniifi<; by devising 
new' imj»jcments '^riie number of llicse is incuh-uhible, and 
every well-in formed farmer shmiid ac((iiaiut himself wiUi 
tin; naturiMiud uses of uli those likely to la* needed in tho 
kind of farming he. ]>rose(mles I>{>K-i.aIiv in ijundling the 
soil by the subsoil plow, harrow, and cnitivutor, do the 
latest iinplcmcnls ctunt^ in [day. K\eiylhiug is guim^l by 
bciug^ pn'perly (‘quipped in tins diroclion, and llu' farmer 
who possesses the best artich' of inov'crand reap(!r, or horsc- 
niK(‘, is just so lur better able to liandle his (Tops than is his 
iKuglibor will) 14 not thus supjilkd. 'riuu't* is nothing to 
which labor-savjng is so general ly and s(* iug(*njoiJsly applied 
uH to farm implements, and lher(i is no economy iu doing 
without them Any farmer can obtain gratuitously «.n 
illustrated catalogue of new impicjncnts by applying to 
the nianufactuf'crs, who always advertise in the agricul- 
tural joumals and magazines, which is one good n^usou why 
every farmer shmild supply liimself with agriculiural liter- 
ature in that form. 

MODERN IMPLElSflLENTS. 

Tlie tcanp(-|)low, for i!i-tnae(',^eii4 ihe weak find iiiftrnu ho far 

Uf? pIowiriK i'4 < oiiC4'ris*<l, cir\a imt vNidi tJic and Thin nm. 

eloin' roiisi“tn of a ot n\o plawK, wUo.-i; tKum“ are ulf!ud\r<T to ai. 
fi\l(' li|»oii two W'lieolj?. One of llie-*' wlu'idN iuran^'l'd tluil 

\)y rneatw of u ](W(‘i the dn\ci <! 1 ij t'O ailiest the heii^ht (if ilie wlu'oj 
that It -luill corre'-pond lo ili(‘ wh<*(‘l iminuie in llie forrow, and fhiia 
kfcp llie -Molofl on fi Uocl in ttjf holtoin of the fiiirow. .ATJoiher 
lever (Hi llu (ippOMte Mdi*, wPh a l alcli vvoikin^' into iiotrliof^ < it an arc 
M'rvcK tile double jinri)OM- of citln i r< (iie depth nf the plow', or 

of entirely ttnow-in^Mii. plow- out of I'lopionnd ai tin- end of a fiinovv 
f(»r (he pnqHwe of tuniinu' arionut I poj^ the ni.o bine pioMdcd a 
efnnforUihle -eat foi the (iriver, wIkto tie nniy .-it uiul jiiow, nnd (wen 
Mriok«' his JUJU’ in perfect foM Coni of aelion l'(>ea exinniniiiR the 
woik done by (ln\ iniph ni' nr at hMiidown. we (Ind that one man with 
four horses ha*( ir.oronjtdv fumed o\er and broken up tho t-oU of about 
five arief, to ji ninfojin dt'pih of about iieht tnelu*.'^, leaving no balUR 
aiid hollow.-^, hut ?id f*nioe* j o..d )e\('l, indicating tlie thoroiiglmcsa of 
(hewttrk The onpritvert Miikv luurow both I'.arrowsi and Hooda, and 
will inroniph'h n-om b n to tiftocui fx ro a (h<y with one umn and a pair 
of horse- 'The d.lxor from liK (omforluhle Peat anpcrlntendlng the 
various (ip< of harrowing the kmI, i-owing tiu' fertilizer, grain, 

and petd. .all at one operation. Tin' nutper, UornoTakc;, mower, 

com-plaiio r. • ultivu!t)r, etc., one and all, exhibit tho vahui of inveiitivo 
genle.*j a.A applied to ngrtculttirc. 

COMPARATIVE GRAIN STATISTICS 

In default of having slalihtiea of the pn^inction of (‘oni and wheal In 
the ITiuted Staten, prior to IfViO, wt; ran only give certain flgarea of their 
ex portaliou, which will, however, t»erve, hy compari<*on, uh some indi- 
cation of tho vast Inereaso in the prouuel of these gruinH. In 1748, 
South Carolina expoittsl 39,308 huBhelt* of com, and in 17M, 1ft, 42S 
htiflheU, lu 1753 North CaroUim exjwrted 61,580 bushele j la 1770 


AGBICUMUB^ 


Bavanoah exp^xlod 13^^98 bueh<;lH ; and tlio total quantity exported from 
all tbe eolonit'H in llie latter year waa fiTH,349 buphela. Even as late as 
3800 the entire cxjxirtai Urn was only 2,0 ;2, 125 bushels. The exjx^rt of 
*vrheat was In 1701, 1,0J«,339 bushels, and (110.(i81 barrels of dour ; in 1800 
it bad fallen to 20,853 bushels of wheat, wiih 05'l,(ft2 barrels of flour; 
in 3810 it was 325,024 bush<>)H of wheat atul 708,431 bnrrels of flour. In 
comparison with ttie.'iO fl;;;ures, consider the 150, 575, .577 h^l^hels of, 
wheat, and the 7,945,786 barrels of fl(mmported from the United States 
in 1881. 

TOBACCO. 

The culture of tobacco hepan with the lliht M’ltU'inent of the Jamos 
Kiver colony, and It is recorded that In 1015 the pardeiis, ficldw, and 
streets of JameMov^n were \.)anted with (oharco It beramc thopre.'U 
staple crop, and also Die currency of 4he colony. In u;.*2the piislmt 
amounted to ntJ.OtX) poiimN, and it doubl('d durlup the next twenty 
years At a pcjiod nc.’irer to Dud of thc' UcYolnhoii, when Die h(m 1 hud 
become exhnuHted and muiinre was not procurable, the («»hacco< rop fell 
off, but from 1744 to ITtki the exports of it uinouiited to 40,000,000 a year. 


The codon crop in America i-^ the prowth of Du* la‘‘t centurj'. Prior 
to the Invention of the cotton pm by Ell Wlidncy, 171*3, comiiaratively 
llMe of it iiad been raid'd in the Sotdhcnj Staten. The difllculfyuf 
freeing the cotton fiom the seed hnd previously been e<> preat that a 
hand could clean huT u pound a da.\ . Whitney's invention enabled n 
hand foclear 3(K) pounds per day, and of roursc slinuilatcd the plnnlinp 
of codon The applicaliou of power to machinery in cardinp, spinnmp, 
and w'ciivlnp cott'on, wTdeh wan made in England about Ibis time, cre- 
ated a demand for all the cotton that could he prow n. In the factories 
the imwer of a hand in the manufacture of cotton cloth had been in- 
creased twenty-two hundred timeH, us in the Held it hud been multiplied 
by three iinndivd and sixty ('otton piowmg now' became of iiuineiiye I 
Importance in die i olonies, and it soon coiifetituled a third pint of the 
entire vxiiort of the connti y. I’m Ii decade sliowi-d an increa'^e of about 
100 per cent, in piodin don, and in 1840 it amounted to slxlliiie*^ D.nt of 
1830, bcinp, lit quantity, 2,177,835 hale**, w'hicii W, npnin, about one-Ddrd 
of the quantity which this prcxliict bus, since I’euched, as will be seen 
on reference tti our tables of lu odiietioiis. The buy crop has also grow'ii 
up in thfl I'nited States nininly duringtho ]mst century, liavinp been 
increased by reason of the latior-Kavinp mat hinery in Dilsdiret lion whirb 
]»a» been invented, making jiossible the HufliclcnDy rajild and economi- 
cal cnttliifl; of our grasses. The improved methods in pulhering, curing, 
and preserv’ing these grasses for fodder have of eoiirse rctnilted in 
great advantage in the breeding and care of cullle. 

COTTON SEED FOE SHEEP. 

While it is not deHigm d in this place to propound ther.rie.s of agricub 
U \ or even to ennnicrute or describe accepted met hode— matters which 
strictly And their tdaeo in the text-hooks uud tieatltf<’8 ofi practical 
farming there are niany recent dlscineric’s and applicaDofis, both wcfcn- 
tifir and prnedcal, l»# whii'h it seems projicr to allude. And, for Instance, 
in the matter fif shci'p fanning, it has lava very cleaily shown by recent 
ex]U‘rmienl , that this indii'^try can br 'ocutly eeonomi/ed In the cotton 
Btates, by u-^ing cotton seed as vvu i^-r feed. Mr. Edward Alkinsoii'n 
plan (»r lour ficid r lalron lu Houthcrii farming Involve'* this. For he 
advises dividing a Dmi into fr.nr flidcK— one to be put in grass, one Ip 
peas, one in corn o' e in i .ti m ; the peas to lx: fed *)fT by sheep on the 
RTOinid, and tlien tlir- cuti wf, sf'« d to l)e fed to the sheep in the field 
where the pead gU'W' Thir- course would so enrich the flold by means 
of the sheep manun' that ugood rciltou cnqi conl^ Iw raisf’d on It with- 
out the use of c ommei end lei tjJizrry- About ino ptmmN of «eed will bti 
sufficient for enth sheep during a hard wilder, and half that quantity 
in a mild whiter. 

THE SILO AND ENSILAOE. 

IncouBldcringttie Biihjeetof ral.-inp stock, we mav properly rofcTtolho 
ImjKiitanl Bubjcct of tmllage. in fodder cut green and depos- 

Ued In pita termed and taken out as It ii' iicyd(*d for feed forcattie. 


The idea of preaervlng green fodder was known to the anclenUt and 
such pits have been found In Egypt, The modem «l)o originated with 
Auguste Goffart, a Fronchmati, who began his experiment In 3850. In 
America the plan has been carried to great success by Dr. Halley, of 
Blllorlctt, Mass.; V. W. Mill*, of New Jersey ; Samuel Remiiigrtou, of 
Illon, N. Y.; Theodore A. Havemeyer, N<*w York^ on Ms model farm at 
rompton, N, J.; and others. By this plan it is found that corn or 
grasses Can be preserved with all theJr nutrJtlotm qualities, and to such 
advantage, that oi.e hundred and twenty head of homed caiDo'aiid 
twelve horses hint* been kept during two winters (3880-83) on the prod 
net of thirl ecu an f s of land, at a cost of fivo hundred dollars for the 
fodder, tlm two silos in which it was kept having cost seven hundred 
dollars. Fed on hay for the same lime the stock would have cost for 
their keeping seventy five hundred dollars Thlt* ext laordlnary statement 
hft*? btHMi frequently verified, and the conclusion of all those who have 
faithfully fed .‘^lock tm ensilage has lx>en entirely favorable to Its use. 
One system t>f silos in thus described: They occupy the north wing 
of the barn of the ownei, 90 feet long by 40 wide; upon a massive stone 
foundation, concrete walks 2^7 feet thick wore consirucled, formingfour , 
large bilo**, two 5b feet long and 14 feet wide; and two 35 feet long and 
twelve feet w ide, Die depth r>f em li of them t)t!*ing25 feet. They may, 
however, and to advantage, be made much smaller than these, requiring 
less lime and fewer bands to fill them, and avol<llng(ho danger of fer- 
mentation by Ixing filled and Closed rajiiilly. The coni (for Instance) 
ifl harvested in the latitude of New Jerf-ey, in the latter pait of Septem- 
ber, when the htidks are fully znatuiCd. hut while sllU green in color. 

It Ih cut with an ensilage-cutter into half-inch or Inch lengths, and is 
then filled into Du- silo as rapidly as p^issible. When all the fodder la 
in, the Burfatc is leveled, and is then covered with bourtls. on which 
hcav'y weight.s are placed to accomplish a uniform pressure. These 
weights may be barrels of stones or cement, loose stones, bags of sand, 
or anj'fblng cl-o to answer the purpose. When tho fodder Is to be used 
forcattie, a portion of the cover is taken off, and.it is then cut down 
P'Tperuliculurly as required. It has be*‘ii found that cattle will leave 
all other feed for this, that they will thrive better upon It than upon 
any other, and that their milk is richer and will piodnce a better quality 
of hut ter under Its use. It has Iwen clearly ^hovvn, moreover, that cattle 
(au lie fed on this system at a cunt of $12 (£2 10) per head per annum, 
wlM*n the usual expense of feeding by the ordinary process is $80 (about 
4(16 0) ])cr head. Tho silo which wiia closed up at the Atlanta (’otlon 
E,\po9itioTi 111 October 3881, was opened in May 1882, and the fodder 
was found pure and wholesome, and fit for immediate use. 

FEBTILIZEBB. 

Tho importance of chemical sclent e to agriculture waa, perhaps, Aral 
made knovi'ti to Die civMizi-d world tlnough the experiments of Sir 
Humphry Uav'v, nboiit fho first part of tho present century. But it W'as 
not until IH40, when Liebig announced hli^ important scientific proposi- 
tion regarding ferDlizers, that imclUgcnt farmers vvertJ awakened to the 
tremeinloii.s character of Iht ir ptt'^slble powers In auataniing or renew ing 
the Priility of the soil. Said Lhbig: “To manure an acre of land 
with forty pounds of houe-diist, Is sufficient to supply ihreo’ crops of 
wheat, clover, polatws, turnip!*, Ac., with phosphates ; hut the form In 
which they are restored to the roiI does not appear to be a maU<;r of 
indifference , for the more finely Die boncfl are reduced to powder, and 
the more Intinmiely they am mixed with the .soil, the more easily they 
arc assimilated. The most easy and practical mode of effecting their 
diviaion is to pour over the hones, In the state of fine iHiwder, half of 
their weight of pulphiiric acid, diluted with three or four parts of 
water/’ Tlicae simple wonls oivened* the way to the whole system of 
concentrated fertilixers, which has extended so far In modem times and 
grown to such gigantic proportions as lo affect the commerce of the 
whole clvllixed world. It was not, In fact, until 1840 that guano was 
first used in England, twenty casks being landed there In that year. 
Five }e.arg later the Importation had grown w 200,000 tons, craployltig 
679 vesBola. By 3856 the quantity taken from the Ohincha Islands alone 
amounted to 2,000,000 tons, and tho iMilcs from 1840 to that time to 
$100, OOf), 000 (£30,000). In 1848 fertilizers to the quantity of 1,000 tons were 
imported into the United States ; in 1840, over 21,00fflon8, and in the next 
twenty years, to 1,230,373 tons, Bui these figures are small eompared 
to those of the commercial fertliiscrs manufactured In the United Btateip 


The exhetistlon of the soil by the con- 
etant growth of cotton on tbu eamo 
V, land In the South ha* rendered the 
of fcrtillisorfl In onormouei qnantU 
'tlee, tndlspensabte. 

AaBZCtTIiTirBB m thb 

• UKITEP STATES. 

TJiere lf», perhopfs, no other country 
on tho face of llun earth eo admirably 
adapted for agricultural jiurpoBert a« 
the United Stalest, The area of the 
country i« 1,030,-384,000 acres, excluwve 
of Aluaka, which In itwilf comprises 
3it),(K)0,000 acres. The mountain ranges 
^ — the Appalachian chain towards the 
cast, tlie Kocky Mountains in the cen- 
tre, and the Sierra Nevada in the wei^t, 
divide tho United States Into four 
great r<*gionf > : The Atlantic slope, tlio 
basin of tho MiKHli*iippl and the Mis* 
souri, the country h('twt*en the Kocky 
Mounialns and the Sienu Ne\fidu, and 
the Pucifle slope. Of the total ure.H of 
the United States, acres arc 

water, leaving 1,900,800,(KK) acres In 
land. M'he climate of such an extent 
of t<a’rllory, niuniiig through 5J1 de- 
grees of latitude and lu'arly tiOof longi 
tude, of couripo varies considerably, 
giving a great variety of pnxliuts 
Thus appli "^, pears and plums flouris'h 
lu the North, nielohfi and grapes in the 
Middle •SUite-^, pine ajiples, pomegr/j- 
i*atc>, figs, nlrnoTnIs and oranges in the 
South, Mttizo is grown from Maine 
to Lind'^iana, and nlu'at throughout, 
the Union; though. n'lUiin the la^t 
generation, Hie com centro has been 
transferred from flie South to lie- 
West, and the wheat centre from tho 
Middle StatOH to theesltenie West and 
Nortliwcpt. In 1842, 59 per cent, of tiie 
c-twii was grown In the Southern States, 
la 1880 not more ilmn thfity throe per 
cent, was raised in that pectiou. Very 
hllle cotton in giown north of 37 dc- 
gives, though it does gn)\v as far ikh ih 
as 39. Sugar cane grows as fur north 
as 83 degrees, though it does not (hor- 
ougldy succeed ond 81 . Vines and 
theiunlborry grew In varlouH parts of 
the Union, outs, rye and bai ley through- 
out the North and the mounlalnoiia 
lairta of tln» South, and licmp, flai: and 
htips In the Western and Middle States. 
The cash value of the furrns In the 
United Status, by tho ninth census, (tlie 
figures of the tenth as to this not ladng 
yet accessible) wan $0,UC!i, 803, 8(11 ; of 
farm Implomcnwand machinery, $336,- 
878,4^; of live stock, $1,525,276,457; 
total oBtlmated valnv of all farm pro- 
ducttofiH, $2.447,538,658 ; the value of 
orchard products, $47,335,189; pnnl- 
ucta of market-gardening, $26,719,220. 
There vretre fn 1879 in th j varlouKi States 
of tho United States, live stock valiiwl 
af $t,67fttl»ll'i556, divided according to 
the f^lowlng table : 
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ACaaCULTUEB, 



AlKY furmiti!' is lunoti;^ the most prolilaLK. 
IAPKb lines of lui^iness in wliieh the practical farmer 
can on^u;;e. As a matter of course, this hiisi- 
H ness has to l>e curried on in tlie \h‘inily of 
centers of |)opululiori. To tncot with that success, however, 
of which it is justly cui)uhle, it is cs}>eiially m^cessary that 
it should bo conducted witli the most absolub' caro and con- 
sideration for Iho animals, jujd the most comjdctc edeardi- 
ness us to every clement that j^oes 1o ito milking up.- While 
it is necessary that the dairy industry should l)c settled near 
^ho (‘enters of j>opnlation, it is quite astonishing to what a 
distance milk can be f)rofitably shif»p(‘d. Thus, the city of 
New York receives milk daily from the city of Jiutland, Y(., 
distant 241 mih's, and from IMltsfield, Muss , distant 1(17 
miles, on another route. Not many y(*ars ago St. Louis,, 
then having a populu- 


popuhition increases tlic necessary radius of supply. Dairy 
farmers finding th(‘ir markets in small towns require to be 
nearer to them than is the case in regard to larger citie.s. 

Th<‘ manner of shipping milk lias bwm brouglit to a nicety 
by the arrangeraent.s which have been perfected by the chief 
railroad lim^s of t he eountry. Special milk cars are afforded, 
liaving the right of way; tho shipjK'rs owning their own 
cans, whkh are returned lo them. Ono of the groat ob- 
stacles to success in regard to tlie shipment of milk is the 
difili ulty of impressing the prcwlucer with tho importance of 
al)S(>lulo cleanliness in his milking, and the care of milk 
vessids, and in establishing liira in accurate methods of 
folding. The loose management which may siitlico for milk 
not subjec*tt‘d to transportation will not answ^er for milk 
which is lo Ik) carried long distances and made liable to con- 
siderable delay before 


lion of JllO.OOO, obtained 
all its supply from the 
suburbs ; now, an esti- 
mated proportion of om - 
edghth of its sup[>ly is 
received by rail from 
distarn'Cs up to 95 miles. 
We havi* not the statis- 
tics of the milk supply 
of groat citio.'? in recon t 
years, but some .such fig- 
un‘s of a period a decade 



consumption. When tho 
producer has once estab- 
lishi'd a reputation as a 
prompt, skillful and 
cleanly dairyman, his 
account with the dealer 
generally suffers little 
deduction for sour milk. 
Tho most reliable daiiy- 
rrieu now use tin milking 
vessels. Wooden pails 
are not consi(3ered safe 


bark will not U) without intere.'^t. Thus, in 1871, the trade 
in flesh country milk for the single market of New York 
represctilcd a yearly gross income to producers of fl,- 
^ ''(),()( U), while the entire cxjienditure for city consumption 
exceeded $15,000,000. Judging from tho increase of p(q>u- 
liitioii up to lyso, this latter ligiire has doubtless incfea.sed 
l)y this time to $?0,000,0fl(). Comparatively little milk is 
ret-eived m Cliicago from poiti*- distant more than 50 miles 
from t lie ( ii> In lloslon tl-i extreme distan(*e i.s about 60 
miles. That Irom IfijihuMuhia about 50. In the vicinity 
of (diiciiuijili t lirrc are p(ohab]y JOO dairies, averaging eatdi 
JO (‘ows, aiul 40 galiuiis of milk por diiv. Many woalihy 
families of that city and iho immediate 6uburb.s keep thc'ir 
own cows. Prohablv niir-half of llm dair)meri u.^c ‘‘dry 
fewl, including hrewtT*^' gridu, corn meal, bran, shorts and 
sheaf oiil.s ; the other hidf use still-.dop, refuse from starch 
factories, wuth oil cuke, (‘tc. The ‘‘ity of Y^usltiiigtoii ob- 
tains its milk by the Baltimore and Ohio and other roads, 
and from disl.inces up to 80 fuiles. rrom tljosc faets and 
figures it will probably be inkrred that with th(* increase of 


in rcsp(‘cl to fierfect cleanliness. Milk cans are stoppered 
with bungs of maple or other close-gmincd wood, tliese 
iKdrig- preferafile to tin stoppers on account of the jam^ 
ming to which the neck of the can is liable in handling 
of collectors, etc. The return cans are very foul, often 
mouldy. The.se ??hould b<;‘ thoroughly scrubbed by bland in- 
side, using w'arm water, then S(-‘aldt*d and rinsed, and pla(jed 
bottom uj) out of doors to dry. The wooden stoppers are 
Berubl>od and boiled when they arc offensive to tho smell. 
Lye is used in the process. At milking lime the milk is 
strained into tho can, whudi is set into a vat of cold water, 
the milk stirred from time to time and brought to thcprojxjr 
temix*mturo for shipment. The evoning*s milk is left ovef 
night in the water, and Uken up with the morning’s milk 
for tne train. It is ro(]|uirod that the can l)efor(3 forwarding 
be filled, and tho bungs driven down firmly on the milk. 
This point of complete filling is strongly insisted on by the 
dealers in order to prevent injurious agitation of the milk 
during transportation. The proper tempe^tore of milk for 
shipment is 68", 
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The relation of live stock to the 
business of tho farnicr is of tho 
most intimate nature, precisely 
\ as with regard totlie agriculture 
of th(.‘ country it resolves itself 
into a factor oC surpassing im- 
p<>rtanrv. As has been already 
shown in this article, thert'aring 
of cattle in the early history of 

the Ainericaii colonics, and even 

down to a period within (he hitler pari of 11)0 last century, 
was not conducted with any speidal degree of care, or 
even judginent. Catt le and sh(?ep were permitted, as a rule, 
to roniii at will, i»ickiiig up a precarious livelihood wherever 
they might chance to And it, and of such a cliaratder as the 
fparse regotatiou of the New England lands afforded. 


It has iKicn shown that cattle and sheep and hogs of 
gof>d breeds were at length iinport(»d from Europe, cn)SSod 
in the instance of tho latter with line Asiatic breoils, and 
that thosij became the parents of a long line of progeny. 
Of recent yeai-s, not only luis tlio cattle business grown enor- 
m«‘usly with the great- increase of j>oi)u]ation and its spix'ud 
over the vast j Jains west anil soufh-W’ost, but tho devotion of 
numl)ers of farms speeirically to cat! Jo raising, chiefly for 
dairy jmrposes, has become a marked feature in American 
agriculture, W'hile an enormous business Is constantly 
being done in tho transportation of cattle to market from 
the vast ranches of Texas, Indian Territory and Kansas, in 
more settled loctabtiea splendid arrangements have been 
effected for tho best caix^ of tlto best cattle for dairy uses, 
combined witji the wisest, choice, no matl,er at M’hat expease, 
of breeds calculated to improve and sustain those most 
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5avoml in tho ITnilod Stains. Of snch broods may be namcil 
as to cuttle the Heicforcjs, Short-horns, .Devonshires, Ilol- 
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Jersey;*, (bjernseys, etc Tbo organization and sue- 
'■(“-slul (omhiet of gn'ul eattlv fairs in the Ifnitecl States have 
)oni* inneti t^ovards tin- iinprovemerit of brewlsand the awak- 
aiiiig fd a projK'rinten'-j in this important industry. Knor-* 
.nous iiri<*f’s liMve Ix-m jmid for im]su'ted stock, and whole 
lionls nn' not unir - i^inoitly sold at figures for each nnima) 
whii'h would sInn our ancestors, could they l)o present and 
'itness such sal»‘s, 

W hil(‘ eaeh farmer may have a predileeiion for^^ certain 
breed of catHc, tiir best fl!nr\men in various eountnes arc 
now’ growing li) re.gimi the Jers<^y sis the most (‘conomical 
and I’eliablc ff)r milk and bulti'r, No breed of animal i."< 
receiving more attention Irom praetionl und theoretical 
brecdei-s, ami none have ever roved more responsive or more 
profitable.” I'h^igli reckoned an Knglish breed, they 
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undoubtedly origi- 
nated on the coast 
of France, a close 
rosemblancebe* 
tween the cattle of 
Jersey and Brittany 
ur i V lacing observable to* 
day. The cows of 
this breed weigh 
about 8(X) pounds. 
Their eyes are large 
and mild ; the head 
small and lean; the 
face dished; the 
horns small, un- 
curved, and yellow; 
the ears small, thin, and yellow inside ; the neck and thioat 
straight, thin, nnd clean ; buck level and broad at loins ; 
the barrel well ribl^ed, and deep at flanks ; legs short and 

small ; toil fine and 
long ; hide thin and mel- 
low, and yellow ; hair 
soft ; dispasition kind 
and quiet. Kec orda exist 
of tlersey rows producing 
TOO and 800 pounds of 
butter in Iw^dve running 
months, lajsides develop- 
ing a calf during tho 
period, wilhout showing 
any falling off in vigor 
of constitution either in 
herself or in her off- 
spring. The Jersey gives 
richer milk than other 
breed, and the cream 
riaes quicker. Cream 
cheese from the milk of 
this breofl is Inghly esteemed, and Jersey veal brings a high 
price in tho market. Of tho Holstein cattle it may be said 
that the cows arc large milkers, and tho bjiUs gentle and 
do<.:ile, and excellent v>«>rkers in the yoke. They are easily 
fattened, and males often attain a weight of 2,000 to H;000 
|x>unds, females ranging from 1,200 to 2,000 pounds. The 
Ayrshire cattle, althoiigli not a beef breed, ai'C said to unite 
the properties of yielding a gri^at deal of milk and beef. 
They will fml kindly and profitably, and their 'meat will 
be good They will fatten on farms and in districts whore 
others could not made to thrive at all, unless partially or . 
principally support eti by artificial food. The Ayrshire 
excels in yielding a large quantity of milk in proportion to 
the food consumed. The Oneida Community’s herd of 87 
Ayrshire cows averaged for one year 2,557 quarts. She is 
preeminently the farmer’s cow ; responds to good treatment, 
and under less favorable eiroumstances does 8ur|>risingly 
well, ’j’here is no dairy bro.’d that, with an equal amount 
of roughing, under bad treatment or poor food, can surpaaa 
her Yield or condition. 
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The sjBtem of co-opomtive 
dairies or factories has iooreased 
until it numbers as many as 9»000« 
including many thousands of 
dairymen. In 1874, New York 
had 1,180 of these co-operative 
factories, with over 800,000 cows. 

At present, it is estlmattMi that 
in Now York at least 80,000 
farmers and 80,000 farms nrt> now 
identified with this interest. Tlio 
great dairy fairs have done much 
to establish this industry. So, 
also, have the I3airy Boards of 
Trade, the one at Little Fulls, 
N.Y., effecting annually an ex- 
change of more than 25,000,000 
pounds of cheese. England imports 
cheese to the amount of £15,000,000. 
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aniumlly of butter .and 
The enl ire cheese ex- 


ports tom the United States for 
1878,^ amounW to 134,000,000 
pounds. Tiio entire annual but- 
ter pnxluct is estimated at tom 
1,000.000,000 to 1,400,000.000 
pounds, nearly all of which is 
consumed at home. Tht? system 
of eiLsilago for preserving green 
fodder, to which allusion has been 
already made, the new milking 
machine, and inventions for ex- 
tnudiug cnarn from tlift milk 
immediatt ly after being drawn 
from the cow, all promlst^ 
the moans of cheapening the 
pnxluction of butter and chec.so 
very considerably. All of which 
shows the o])[)f)rturij(y which exists in the Imsinosa of dairy* 
farming. 



HOUSES are almost universally em- 
ployed for draught, although for 
some'. j>Uri)oses oxen supply I heir 
place, and in somt* Iwalities as in 
the Southern Stales— mules are ac- 
tually preferre<l for farm work. In 
mountain travel, as in the Conlillcras, 
mules take the place of liorsc’^, as 
being more sure-footed. Horses whivlc\er may l>e their 
breed, should l>e sfdccted for their g(.XMl size, shape, and souiul- 
ness, as the best animals of any stock can bi‘ fed and kept 
at the same exixinsc as those whicli are inferior. They 
also perform their work more satisfacbmly; and, wlum it 
is desirable to .sell thorn, they bring a b(‘tlcr price. Oats 
and hay arc the staple articles of food for 
horses which are e.xpccted to do hard work. A 
few beans or i>eaa can also bo given; half a 
bushel, with a bushel of oats and hay being a 
fair allowance for farm-horses. (Jut fodder 
is ususlly given in tiie winter months, wdilch 
tlie animal can sooner masticate, and thus have 
, more time for rest. A weekly bran-mash may 
also be given, containing in winter an ouik^ of 
pounded niter. Horses should Ihj allowed free 
access to water, excicpt wh(;n overheated or fa- 
tigued. It is now acknowledged by the most 
experienced in liorse-koeping that the animal 
knows better than his master when be want.s 
water, and how much of it he rt^quires. Even 
In 0ammer» when the horse is taking. green 


food, hard worked liorscs may j>ro;)crly roeeivo a fair pro- 
portion of outs, 'riio new s)st-cru of feeding with ensilage 
is found to agree well witb horsey. Horses should be cured 
for with tlie greatest assiduity in regard to ekwmliiiess of 
their surroundings. ''I'hey .should have, r»x»iny, well-Iightod, 
and well-Tentiluted .slablcis, and slioiild be thoroughly 
groomed. Nothing is ov(‘r lost in good work by the eloanly 
as well as healthy condition of farm horses. Scaled or wtd 
litter should be promptly removed, aud. if necessary, it. is 
well to* scatt.or about the stjclls a little disinfeoting j^owder. 
Treated in this manner, horsc's seldom need dosing, but if 
this is to t>e done it should always be under the advice of 
some »‘xpericneed jx'rson, wliether a veterinary surgeon o»' 
othcTwise. 
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as a businoss, to be made very 
pmflt-Hblo, has to }j 0 coiHluohul on a largo scale, 
in instances where they are kept ft>r 
brcetling }ni77K)»<^a, as is Ibo ease in Vennont, for 
instance. And hen*, as in cuttle, personal 
tW prejudice or predilection comes in with rc- 
I gitrd to breed, and aeconlnig as the farmer 
rears chiefly for mutton or for wool. Thus, 
the Loiecsters pn'«luce a flciceo weighing seven h> 
eight pounds, valuubh' ns fine combing wool. This 
breed is populur in the South, aiul in Kentucky, 
whore it is preferred as a fit comnanion to tlu^ 
short -horn bullock on the blue grasp pastures. The 
mutton of Ijelceshu-s is Ickj fat to suit the Amcri- 
run taste. 'Jdie value of tho South-Down is too 
well l^tiown to need notice. The Shropshire is of 
a larger size than tho South-Down, which they 
also excel in yield both of mutton and wool, the 
m(*at being n(-‘xt to the latter iiKpialily. Hamj> 
shires, Oxford-Downs, (.’otswolds. Black Faces, and 
Merinos are also pojmlur in the UniU'd States, 
tlio latter Jm\ing been especially cu]tivat(*(l and 
improved sinc^o its first imfKirlation from Sjiain in 
1803 It is said by tho best judges of sheep who 
have visited Iho floclcs of Merinos in foreign coun- 
tries, that nowhere else has the ijujiroYenumt in 
these shoe]) for ])raeticaUy protitable wool lM‘aring 
purposes reatdied so groat jierfection, and that llic ]>est sjwi- 
mons in America arc without rivals. While tlie sla*ep 
lmi)ortcd from Spain sheared oidy seven per cent, of un- 


washed wool to lire weight of aarcass, whole flocks of the 
American Merino will shear from twenty to thirty pter cent 
Of these sheep there are about 350 registered flocks in Ver- 
mont, too or more in Ohio, about the same number in Mich- 
igan, about 60 in New York, 50 more in Wisconsin, and' 
smaller numbers in other States. No other county in Eng- 
land has flner sheep than Lincolnshire, and the NegretU- 
sheep arc considered an excellent br(»od. The Cheviot sheep 
is now very widi'l y diffused over a f*onsidcrab]e part of Eng- 


land, and almost ail parts of Scotland. The rich grasses of 
Australia siipp(»rt many millions of f-heep, and it is now the 
cliief wool-growing country in the world. 





“]h HE business of swine breeding in 
D'V the UniUHl States has until reocent 
years been eoudiictcd in an im- 
methodical apd unseientific man- 
ner. Associated effort, conven- 

4 . ' 



tions, and organized societies at 
4* length brought about on improve- 
ment in 1 1ds matter, and now some core and 
thought arc devoted to the brt'oding and rear- 


ing C)f hogs, us well as of laitllo and sheep. 
Breeds of importance are tho Chester Whites, 
a good sized, eu^sily fattenetl and good bacon 
hog ; Vi<itoria8, a medium sized whit© hog, 
which matures early, and is covered with a 
good coat of hair IX) protect it from the cold 
in “winter and the heat in summer. The 
flesh is fine grained aDd firm, with smab 
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boiie» ttnd thick side pork* The pigs easily keep in condi- 
tion, and can be made ready for slaughter at any ag<?. 
Cheshirea are also pure white, with very tliin skiii of a pink 
color, and with very little hair. The ilesh of these hogs 
is flue grained, and they are commended on account of 
, their extra amount of mess fjork in proportion to the 
amount of offal. What is called tlie “Parmer's Hog'^ is a 
cross between a Siamese boar and a native Knglisli Berkshire. 


It is a hardy, prolific stock, furnishing moat of an excellent 
quality, the fat an<l lean well mixed. The Plssex is rc^ 
markable for easy fattening, and is a great larti producer. 
The Yorkshire is claimed to btr the most thorough bred hog 
known. It is of a size, shape, and flesh desirable for the 
family or packer’s use ; has a hardy, vigorous constitution, 
feeils wcJ], and fattens quickly. The Middlesex breed has 
been considerably imported into the United states. 
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order to make tlm kcefdng of jjoultryas profltablo 
(Ml as any other adjuru't of giuieral farming, it should be 
conducted with care and attention. U in fact involves 
muc h less trouVde and Inljor than most other kinds of 
farm ornployrneiiT. In the miitler sensfuia ot the year domestic 
fowls, if li ft to themselves, are almost invariably Iwialthy. 
They secure exendse, pure air, pure water, variety of food, 
and access to fine dry soil tliomselvoi. As health is the first 
condition of success inpoulirv ke(‘ping, this fact presents the 
key to the whole mat ter of profltablo ruaiuigoment of poult ry 
on farm< and _ „ 

in large iiuni- . ~ r -e. r, - --- . “ .3^ ^ - .. zT- 

bars as a spe- ^ ' ' 

cialty. If 50 iL ; , ^ 

hens kept in ■'r-'r>_ - 
health can Ix^ 
mailc to pro- 
duce a clear 
annual profit 
of ij;50, a thou- 
sand in like 
coiiditiorMrmy 
bo mad e to 
yield a propor- 
tionate profit. 

The projxir- 
ILou of range 
necessary, of 
shelter, space, 
food, water, 
care, etc., 
must be ejf- 
teDd6<l mathe- 
matically in 
proportion to 
the number of 

tOWlf kept, WHITE BUJLS 
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and then, other things being cfiual, the profit is as certain 
wiih many hens as with few. Poultry require room for ex- 
ercise, and a place for rCwSl, laying, and bro^Kling The best 
soil ill wliich to kotT iH)ultry. is a sandy one, nesting uptm 
gravel, as it absorbs the least moisture, and stagnant moist- 
ure is a fruitful st>urce of disease. Any soil upon which an 
enclosure for fowls is erected should be Avell drained. The 
place should have a southern or southeastern slo])CS he 
slieltercd from tlie north and east, and obtain the warmth 
of the sun, and sc‘cur»ty from cold winds. The hen liouscs 

_ should afford 

-:7A:^r£^ proper shelter 

7 . irz^F" ■{. . - yr_- r . and wa rm th. 

^ 7. _ r-~-_77r-V.'^- J Perches and 

® - nests sliould 

be kept eieaii, 
and the air 
pure without 
any jxnrpti- 
ble draft The 
floor should l)e 
hard and per- 
feetly dry, 
concrete or 
solidly packed 
earth being 
tlie best ma- 
terial. For 25 
hens a room 
eight to ten 
feet square ia’ 
large endUgk 
for a roosting, 
and laying 
house. If the 
^lls are plas- 

HAE FOWLS. tered, the pro- 
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tectlou against vermin and cold will bo greater than wlien 
otherwise. The sunny side, except for the nest room, 
should bo cornpostd of glass, cf»ininenciiig otic foot above 
the ground or floor, 'rho pcrclies should be low, espe- 
eially for the heavier breeds, unless there is convenient 
access to them by moans of steps. The ground beneath 
should be strewn witJi sand or ashes removed oftoJi enough 
to prevent taint. lioxes for nests lor setting should bo 
movable for convenience of edeaning, and should l)e placed 
low. Many i>ut them upon the ground, (dioppod siraW 
is a good material witli which to till nest boxes, and should 
be clean. An eri<dosed yard should adj«>in the hen house to 
which tlu‘-y may have a(!(*css. An eighth of an acre in grass 
is the^ proper projwjrtion for 25 hens, but a smaller yard will 
answer if kept j)erfectly clean, and if a sufficient amount of 
vegetable food is.siippliod. K(jcd and water troughs or boxes 
of sufficient capacity should be provldiil. 

As a general series of rules, it may bo snid : 1. That the 

clcapcst and ii»ost accessible land for ixniltry keeping is the 
most desirable, always provided that a near and sure market 
is at command ; 2. That the utmost wonoray consistent 
with the safety, comfort, and healtliof the poultry should bo 
exercised in the oreclion of the buihlirigs and fcime.s ; 8. 
That au abundancT of pure water should bo accessible or 
attainable ; 4. Tlnit fowls ov(t three years old are not 
])rofitablo, and a stock should be thoroughly renewed every 
two years ; 5. That only the largejst, harcliest, and bestfowds 
should bo used as breeders. It is o-sserhul by the best poul- 
try keej)ors that under the general circumstances here indi- 
cated tt thousand pounds of ]M>ultry can l>e pnaluced chea^w 
than the same weight of mutton, bcof, or pork. As great 
profit comes from turkeys as from licn.s, and greater with 
znorc attention. The largo bronze turkeys, Poland geese, 
which lay earliest, and light Brahma hens arc good breeds. 
The Brahmas mature early for spring cliickcns, are hand- 
some, hardy, goo<l layers, look well when drt^ssed, and are 
large size. Black Spanish and white Leghorn are better f<ir ' 
eggs, but are midt‘.sirablc for the table. Feed may be corn, 
wheat, chopped turiiip.«, refuse cabbage, with sour milk and 
burnt bones, lime, etc., for shell making. Especially must 
^^wls have space and cleanliness. 

A tew iii>!tanceH of HiiccesKful poultry keeplnf^ may bi* given hrre ati 
indications of wliat may lie* easily done T)iiring the month of January 
heuH laid Btifi ogga ; Kchniary, Hftl ; .March, 9Si ; with 14 of the hene 
setting from about the middle of the month. The eggw were sold for 
106.98. The expenwe of keeping was The profit on eggs for 

the three months was $40.8G. 12 coiiiiuon yellfiW hens and on(; ewik 
for two months cost $3.25, receipts 472 eggs, 'which sold for $15.02 — 
profit, $n. 77. 'I'heBf henn had a clean, arm house, with plenty of 
oiUdottr mnge, iiud \vert well suppHrd w'fth foixl, poimded oyster 
Hliells, iwhCH, ele. Kur one Near, ending March 4th, starting W'ith 90 hens 
and n eoeks, the follov'Jng was the record: 11.5 fowda of the Iricreaso 
wrere sold and uaed. At the* eUjse of tho year, 127 hens and 23 young 
chickens remniiied. The egg'* produced luunbered 80t)l- Tlic total 
rrcdil wttH $390.70 ; expenfses, $lRy 2i leavlntj u pi i^lU of $208.49 From 
tliese figures It will be seen that poHUry k(‘eplng, even fiim]>ly aa an 
adjunct to ordinary small fannir:;, muy l>e made exceed'riKly prt>fttable 
with comparatively little tronbu- While. :f condiirl ed in t he neighbor- 
hootlofa gootf market, it may, leing same ieutly extended, be made 
a highly valuable buHlnesB of lUalf. 
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movement of the cultivation of wheat and 
westward has served to open up lands for 
other farming purf)o»e8, grain crops proving un- 
profitable: The wise farmer, under such circum- 
stances, seeks about him for knowledge of the next 
Y best crop to raise in place of the one forbidden by 

I reason of changes such as wo have indiOated . Al- 

ways ha\ ing a view to the proximity and nature of 
the nearest accessible market, the selection must of course bo 
governed also by conditions of soil, etc. Tn^ [TLtt^r (lounty, 
N. y., the change was imule by farmers to fruit orchards, and 
as many as five million peach trees have been planted during 
the last five or six years. The result has been to open up u 
new source for 1 his valuable crop to take the place of Dela- 
ware ami New Jersey, where it has fallen off imitcrially. 
Fruit is always a prtffi table crop to handle if care be taken 
in watching the growth of the trees, pruning, grafting, and 
on. Much attention has been j>aid of late years to the 
cultivation of small fruits, and with remarkable success in 
many instances. In the vicinity of largo cities small fruits 
and vegetables can Ix^ handled with the result of making a 
ino.st profitable business. All the nec:c.s.sary dirc'ctions con- 
cerning their cultivation can be obtained from any of the 
largo seedsmen, and like dairy-farming and poultry-keeping 
thcMi indust rie.s, as tho population grows more dense, be- 
come more necessary and more profitable. 
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earliest effort at silk culture in America was 
inadc ou tlie .settlement of Virginia. Ixdng pro- 
ygiKlil posed by James L, M’ho sent supplies of silk- 
worms* eggs to the colony from his private 
stort-.s, iSoon after all the colonies became interested in this 
business, and more or less silk was raised in all of them 
from Masstudius<'tts to Cleorgia. Jt is only in comparatively 
recent years, hf)wevor, that it has l)e(m conducteil on a large 
scale. In California and in some of tlie Eastern and Middle 
States it has been made a great and growing business, 

Mulbrrry trccB can Ik* j>la))t('d from the first of October; until Iheflnit 
of May, according to the cllmatt* ; standard trees, 30 feet apart in 
avounea ; medium Irunkw, 14 feet apart ; dwarf treen, 4 feet In a hed^'c ; 
the rowa 12 to 15 feet apart. Trees and ciittinga cun be obtained at the 
loweat market price by applying to the Women’H 8Uk Oulturc ABROclft- 
tlon, PhlladeipUfa, where can aluo be purchaHcd eggs at $1 i>er thousand ; 
$3 per half ounce ; $5 per ounce. Bouka of Irintructlnn can also l)e 
obtained at the aume addreria. The Mot'u^^apmU ta or J^paneae Mill- ^ 
iH'rry, and the Menu Alda or While Mulberry are the heat for fotKl. SUk 
culture has two limits. One is the climate ; it laiing posalWe to get 
either too far south or too far north. Another limit 1# that of economy, 
which occurs when this culture meets with another of the somo impor- 
tance at the same time. As an instance when this is not the case may 
.. Jbe mAitloned silk culture lu Mississ^pi, where in early spiring, while the 
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men are plowing for cotton, tbe lady of the house wHh her childrc^n, for 
three weeks, has Httle troublo to feed the yotmg silk worms. The lant 
week, when work needs hurrying, there are plenty of colored boys tu pj(,k 
the leaves whllo the lady and children of the hOust! are attending tlie 
JarvaB. All this will be done in ApHl. Then will come the ca^h money 
from the silk factory 1u exchange for the cocomis, and tliN will help a 
good deal to enlarge the cotton and other crop**. Silk culture being 
considered only as an Imp^irtant addition to general farming, the same 
general prlnclpies which obtain in Mississippi in reference to cotton 
planting will be found to exist elsewhere within the range of poshible 
sUk culture In regard to othor kinds of fanning. 

Kggs should be procured in Pcbriiary and March, and should be of a 
pale slate ©relay color. They should be kept In a cold dry place, but 
where water will not freoxe, until the leaf bud^ c»f the mulberry begin 
to swell. If the eggs are soiled, the paper or cloth to which th* y adhere 
should be dipped in water once or twice to wash th« coat wltli which 
they are covered, whicli will .otherwi‘<e hinder the hatchlng>»f the worm**. 
They Hhoiild then bo dried quickly In a draught of air, and put in shal- 
low boxes lined with pjii>or, in a small roiun, with n tcmiH-raturo of (Vr. 
Tills temperature should be kejit up for tw'o dav!:». ])y nieuiurof do open 
fire, or of a stove, charcoal being good for fuel. The third day the heat 
should l>e incix'ased to 06’ ; the fourth to 68 •' ; the fifth to7l® ; the nixlh 
to 73® ; the seventh to 7^’ ; the eighth to 77® ; the ninth to 80® ; the 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth to 82 . After tfie worms are hatched they 
go through five ages or moults, during which time they are fed w'ith the 
tender leaves of (he mulberry. The first m4)iilt[ng takes plaee between 
the firth and seventh days ; and oaelrof the numltings takes place after 
about (he same length of time., the fempemture Indug kept between (»H* 
and 73® during the moultings. About the tenth day of the fifth age the 
worms attain iwrfoction, when bundles of twlga of cheMtnnt, hickory, 


oak, or birch nro arranged over them ho that they can climb up to w^ork 
thulr cocoontk These bundles of twigs are arranged on the feeding trays, 
and the worms soon rise into them and begin to spin. At this period it 
Is CMHontlal that they should be kept in total si illness About the eighth 
or ninth day after the rising, the cocoons are taken off in Imskots, being 
aftenvards laid in tiays, certain of them being kept apart for the produc- 
tion of eggs. Cocoons kept at a tcmpe.ralure of 66 ' begin to Ik‘, hatched 
after fifteen days, wdien the molhs conu» forth in great niimhers, niales 
and females immediately uni i jug. 

To conduct this culture on a fairly large scale, there are required two 
cheap buildings of rough boards, with fixtures, built with a view- to 
ihonmgh ventilation, each 100 x 21 feet. Of course aiiention has to be 
paid to the locality as regards the mettiod lor keeping ihe tomi>eratiire 
at the ]>roper jadut. The following ptatemeut of expenses applies to the 
prmluctiou of 30«K) pttundsof couwiis from about seven acres of mulberry 
trees : 

First moult at 7.‘»c per day, fi days, 1 lady . f 4 50 

flOc. from flr^t to second monll, 4 days, 4 girls 4 80 

60c from sec^uid to third moult, 4 days, 4 girls 9 GO 

60c. from third to fourth moult, 6 dny«<, G girls 21 00 

f>i>c fiom fourth moult to spinning cocoouH, 8 days, 8 gii'lH. . , 38 40 

Ticking ciw'oons at Ic. per pound : 30 00 

Picking leaves at 30t^ por hundred pounds, .‘jO, 000 pounds 90 tXi 

Kent of two stables 15 da>s for u^e of cocoonery 30 (X) 

Rent, of capital used for sheKe^*, trees, and land, $40(J, at 10 per 

cent 40 no 

Overseer and other little expeuees 100 00 

Total cxponscB $368 90 



HITjK as to principles and the laws 
.hat govern agriculture it is doubtful 
Lf we have advanced Iwyond the knowl- 
edge possessed by the ancients, wo 
have UTKiuestionably so advanced 
in tlic ^letAils ol farming, and in the 
application of inventive gcniiiR to 
the construction of lal>or-saving ma- 
chinery. MoanwhiJp it is a fact that 
)ral atmosphere of fann life has deteri- 
orated, though the progress of civilization has been constant. 
It is credibly alleged that the proportion of insanity among 
the farming p9pnlation Is larf?er than in any other class of 
labor. Tt is a well recognized fact, that os a rule the farming 
population of most countries are, comparatively speaking. 


ignorant. It is a constant subject of con)i>laint among 
farmers in the United States at their conventions, State fairs, 
and meetings of Slate and county agricultural asiW'iations, 
that the i>est of their \oting men cannot be induced to fol- 
low a farming lif(‘, bul nsort in erowds to Dio cities, where 
for the few' wlio are successful in making permanent 
business engagements, there are multitudes who fall by 
the wayside and are carried down hill by the tide of idle- 
ness and iniquity. Kspmally is it recognized in America 
that the customary nature of a farm life presses with ex- 
traordiiinry severity »ipon the wives of farmers* The toil 
whicl* wTmld sci'in to be inseparable from this vocation, so far 
as women are comTrned. reenltR, in its influence u|.on them, 
in producing a most unsatisfactory and uncomfortable con- 
dition. The wives and daughb^rs of the average working 
farmer have little or no opportunity for recreation, and little 
inclination for it. Neither have they time or desire for 
mental improvement or intellectual purauits. l*he in- 
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ptances where such 4S not the case son^o only to establish 
as exceptions tlie general wido-sjjrcad character of the rule. 

It becomes us to learn from the l(‘S.sons of the past. 

It iK'Coinos us to discern if possible the source of such ob- 
noxious and unheiilthy elements as may exist in our own 
system of agriculture in its moral and social jclations. And 
as to these points it is beginning l.o lxi recognized that the 
more science is applied to the conduct of thi* farm, the more 
intolligeiKfc stands at its head, and the amenities of life are 
associated with it, the higher will be the type of larming, 
the more protitable its results, and the more gi-aeeful its as- 
sociations, There is nothing about farming of itsell* that 
should 1 hi crude, ungraceful, or undignitied. There is noth- 
ing in the constant association with nature ittat should do 
other than sweeten home ass<x iatioii and inolbly the disturb- 
ing influcm*es that necessarily occur in ever> kind of life. 
Wliere conservatism brtx^ds only stagnation, the most ad- 
vanced. radicalism is 
preferable to it. Jt is 
befter to err in seeking 
to advance than t-o be cor- 
rect in the well-worn ruts 
of an absurd slaver}* to 
precedent. No farmer 
is going to be any worse 
off for joining.a “farm- 
er’s club ; ” for trav«d- 
ing some miles to attend 
a State or county fair ; 
for uniting himself with 
an agricultural associa- 
tion or subscribing to 
an agricultural periodi- 
cal. No fanner is g'oing 
to be any worsi^ off be- 
cause his leisure hours 
in the long winter nights ^ westi 

are passed in reading and iu Uioiight, instead of the 
ordinary farm gossip of tin; period ; and as the home is re- 
fined and made intelligent, and the sjiirit of grace and 
briglitness is dilTused aKmt it, the c]»ddien of the home 
ei.^lo will lose their anxiety to flyout into the unknown 
world, and by asso<^;iation with the pleasanter side of agri- 
culture will gr(^w to |>ossess a fondness for it. 

A few Veal'S ago n man from one of the AtJantio ship 
yards who Imd ufx’uinulalcd a iittlo money, invested it in 
land in one of the Middle States, and commenced farming, 

Jt was a Imsiiiot^.-, tliat was {uitirely new and strange to liirn, 
and in the beginning he made many mistakes, but before ho 
had been Hiirly monilis engaged in it, bo was observed to be 
in advance of his ueighhoi*s m nearly everything which ho 
undertook. We have related this aneedoie, whieii is true, 
for the purpose of making an imix> riant point iiK cmnection 
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with tho general argument of this article. The man from 
the ship yard was succossful for two reasons. First, be- 
cause ho was not tied up by any conservative tendencies or 
inherited manners or customs ; second, because Ids previous 
life and association among men where activity was tho 
rule, and the atmosphere was always fUletl with floating in- 
telligence, this life had trained him to investigate, to in- 
quire, and to accept new ideas. By the application of his 
habits of mind U) his new duties he succeeded. I'o the man 
who begins farming us a new business, say in middle life,- 
there are to be made a few practical suggestions which will 
bi; found of general ai»plication. Some such have already 
l)een offered. Nn man should buy p<H>r land if he ca ri possibly 
avoid it . Go(«l hind, though dearer in the beginning, is clieap- 
ci ill the end. Having bought his land, he should acquaint 
himself with its characteristics. Some kinds of soil are 
cxcellcnl for prodia ing om? crop; othci's, useless for that, 

are succossful with some- 
thing else, and so on. 
At any exptThnent sta- 
tion the fanner may ol>- 
tain an analysis of his 
soil, and the cunelituents 
of tlic various plants are 
no more diflic.ult to find, 
tlie books being acces- 
sible from any agri- 
cultural publisher. A 
knowledge of the nature 
of the soil enables one 
io know with what fer- 
tilising ma^rial to treat 
it. Some soils reijuire 
potash; others lime; 
cUicTs ammonia, while 
crops vary equally in 
N FARM. demands in this 

direction. Scientific farming is by no means so Afflcult to 
loam as is imagined. Any agricultural editor or superin^- 
teiident of an exporimorif farm will gladly put the inquisi- 
tive farmer in the way of obtaining tho knowledge he de- 
sires and needs. The more details of wlien to plow, when 
to plant, and when to harvest can Ixi obtained with tho 
seed from any seedsman. Chiefly should obnoxious criti- 
cism and contempt of what is known as “ model farming ” 
be avoided by the reasonable farmer. On the contrary,. he 
will if he is wise avail himself of the first opportunity that 
is offered him to insjiect a modi l farm . Success in farming 
is as much dejiendent upon order, precision, cleanliness, and 
thought, os is that of any other vocation in life, llaphaz- 
ord farming is as precarious as haphazard navigation. 
IX^th awaits in the one instance, failure in tho other. Both ‘ 
are conclusions to be avoided. 
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MQAL WEIGHT OF A BUSHEL IN POUNDS, IN DIFFERENT STATES AND TERRlTORIEa* 


States and . 
Tieuitobibb. 

1 

1 

6 

1 

Buckwheat j| 

AYkansas 

60 

56 

82 

48 

52 

Aritona 

60 

66 

82 

45 


California. 

60 

54 

82 

50 

40 

Colorado 

60 

56 

82 

48 

62 

Connecticut 

60 

56 

82 

48 

48 

Dakota 

60 

56 

82 

48 

42 

Delaware 

60 



. . 


District Columbia. 

60 

50 

32 

, . 


Georgia 

60 

56 

82 

47 

52 

Illinois 

60 

56 

82 

48 

52 

Indiana 

GO 

56 


48 

50 

Iowa 

60 

56 


48 

52 

Kansas 

60 

56 

82 

48 

50 

Kentucky 

60 

56 

82 

47 

55 

Louisiana 

60 

82 

82 

32 

, , 

Maine 

00 

60 

30 

48 

48 

Maryland 

60 

56 

82 

47 

48 

Massachusetts . . . 

60 

56 

82 

48 

48 

Michigan 

60 

56 

32 

48 

48 

Minnesota. 

60 

56 

82 

48 

42 

Missouri 

60 

56 

82 

48 

52 

Montana. 

60 

56 

35 

48 

52 

Nebraska 

60 

66 

84 

48 

52 

Nevada 

60 

56 

82 

50 

40 

New Hampshire . . 

60 

56 

82 

48 

. , 

New Jersey 

60 

56 

80 

50 

New York 

60 

66 

82 

48 

48 

North Carolina. . . 

60 

60 

80 

48 

' 50 

Ohio 

60 

56 

82 

48 

50 

Oregon 

60 

56 

86 

46 

42 

Pennsylvania 

60 

56 

30 

47 

48 

Rhode Island 


56 

82 

48 

. , 

South Carolina . . . 

60 

56 

33 

48 

50 

Tennessee 

. . 

56 

32 

48 

50 

Vermont 

60 

56 

82 

48 

' 46 

Virjrinia 

.60 

56 

32 

48 

52 

Washiimton T 

West Virginia . . , 

60 

50 

86 

45 

42 

60 

66 

82 

48 

52 

Wisconsin 

60 

66 

82 

48 

50 


. § . 1 
E a 


70 50 


S g 

^ *3 

o 


50 67 . . 


g : 24 :sI I |n 
a, q5^q| 3 .§c 

^ S H 


00 46 24 33 66 45 | 31 

60 I .. 


70 50 
.. 50 

70 .. 

.. 48 

.. 48 

70 48 

70 48 

68 50 

70 .. 

70 50 

70 50 


. . 67 , . 

. . 60 50 

46 52 60 


45 I 14 


66 42 


00 80 


55 57 55 60 60 24 83 56 45 14 60 80 

55 57 65 60 . . 24 83 50 45 14 60 80 

... 48 . . 60 . . 25 83 . . 45 14 60 . . 

46 57 .. 60 .. 24 33 56 45 34 60 80 

50 57 55 60 . . 24 83 54 45 14 60 80 

55 57 60 60 60 24 39 56 45 14 OO 76 


.. 50 

70. 48 
50 

70 50 


.. 50 

70 50 
70 .. 

.. 50 


. . 52 50 

56 56 . . 

56 62 . . 
56 54 58 

I 

' ! 57 i ! ! 

.. 67 ) 50 

50 57 55 


54 67 


50 60 . . 


45 1 34 


60 22 28 56 45 

.. 28 28 .. .. 

. . 24 33 56 45 

45 

60 24 33 56 45 

60 

60 

60 25 83 55 . . 

60 . . . . 55 44 

60 

60 22 33 56 45 

i .. 28 28 .. .. 


60 I .. 
60 .. 
60 .. 
60 .. 
(JO 80 


.. 50 

70 60 
73 50 

70 50 


.. 60 
50 67 


50 67 . . 60 60 26 33 44 

60 66 . . 60 60 26 TO 45 

. . 52 60 CO 60 45 

56 57 55 60 60 28 32 56 45 

. . 50 50 GO 60 28 28 . . 40 


.. ..60 
50 42 60 


25 38 56 45 

28 28 56 45 


60 . . 

60 80 

60 . . 

60 .. 

60 


• Some StAtee, not here mentioned, only legalize and recognize the Standard United States Imshel, without rclorenre to weight. 

Table — Showing the Prive per cwt, of Hay^ at given Prices per Ton, 


Anthracite. 
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POOD SUPPLY OP ALL NATIONS. 



Gmin — Million Bushels. 

Meat — Thousand Tons. 

Production of 

Prod lie 
lion. 

Uon- 

siunfi- 

tion. 

Sur- 

plus 

I 

Deficit 

Prorhic- 

tion. 

Con- 

suinp* 

tion. 

Surplus. 

Deficit 

Wine. 

Million 

Gals. 

Beer. 

Million 

Gak. 

Spirits 

AfiUion 

Gals. 

Groat Britain 

410 

eyo 


280 

1,205 

1,H08 


603 

. 0 

1,110 

81 

Franco 

710 

910 


170 

1,(K)2 

1,228 


226 

660 

192 

83 

Germany 

Russia 

050 

1,065 


115 

1,340 

1,700 

. . 

360 

90 

880 

61 

1,620 

1,44(1 

180 


2,116 

1,925 

191 

. , 

20 

60 

106 

Austria 

560 

580 

30 


960 

975 


16 

290 

245 

24 

lUlv* 

270 

275 


5 

224 

215 

9 


660 

20 

8 

Spain 

aw 

300 

5 


196 

188 

8 


seo 

0 

4 

Belgium 

95 

120 

65 

. . 

25 

92 

140 


48 

0 

170 

15 

Ilollond 

50 


15 

144 

87 

57 


0 

35 

1 

Denmark 

74 

62 

12 

112 

52 

60 


0 

25 

86 

Swwlon and Norway . ... 

78 

80 


2 

213 

146 

67 


0 

86 

27 

i’orhuiial 

30 

35 


6 

54 

47 

7 


88 

0 

1 

Turkey, Greew, ole 

90 

80 1 

1 _ I 

io 


250 

250 



24 

0 

1 

Euroiw 

5,272 

5,652 


380 

7,908 

8,761 


aw 

2,092 

2,762 

334 

United States 

2,390 

2,020 

370 


3,816 

2,740 

1,076 


20 

860 

76 

Australia 

58 

41 

17 


990 

152 

838 


2 

0 

4 

(Xanadu 

170 

160 

10 


287 

270 

17 


0 

0 

1 

River Plato 

0 

6 



1,310 

272 

1,038 


1 

1 

1 

Alf^‘ria 

20 

16 

5 


110 

82 

28 

• • 

9 

0 

0 

♦ Total 

1 

7,916 

7,894 

22 


14,421 j 

12.277 

2,144 


2,124 

8,128 

416 


* TIutc arr, iiiorc'<»vi'r, SiK"! million bnyhoN of wheat, yrown ii» India, of which oiuMonih is cx^>oitod ; and hcsldes the wine crop here given 
the Cape produces million gallons, and Madeira, Canaries, etc , 5 millioua. 


AGlilCUljTUIlAli AND PASTORAL INDUSTRIES. 



Grain Cultivation. 


Pastoral Panning. 

i 



Acres under 

Du. per 

1 Busliels 


f.i 

Cows per 100 

Sheep per 100 


grain. 

Adult inalc.^ 

|>er ac re. 

(.'OWS, 

Sheep. 

inhabitants. 

inhabitants. 

Groat Britain 

11,260,000 

^ 163 

36 40 

9.912,000 

32,174,000 

29 

93 

Pm nee 

40,3t)0,000 

( 5 45 

18-50 

ll.;il.5,00l) 

23,674,000 

30 

04 

Gornmnv ; 

43.200,000 

4-75 

22 05 

15,800.000 

25,21K),000 

35 

55 • 

Ku.-^ssia 

158,000,000 

9 '95 

10*25 

, 28.000.000 

64,600,000 

a5 

80 

\ustria 1 

37, 3« -0,000 

4 78 

16-04 

' 13,133,000 

21,418,000 

83 

65 

itiiiv : 

19. 560,000 

3 43 

13-80 

3,490,000 

M5o,000 

12 

25 

Spam J 

2.5,000,000 

7 50 

12-20 

1,5150.000 

14,000,000 

9 

84 

Bel^dinn 

2,910,0ti0 

2 65 

*32-72 

1,242,000 

.586,000 

22 

10 

Unjlnnd 

l,7;io,ooo 

216 

28-80 

1.466,000 

941,000 

87 

24 

Dennu.rk 

2.670,000 

6-70 

27-72 

1 1.348,000 

1,720,000 

68 

88 

Swe<len and Norway i 

1,080,000 

8 '37 

17-80 

3,205,000 

.'1,270,000 

49 

50 

PorUi^oil * . . . . 1 

2,570,0(10 

2‘H‘l 

11-64 

52il,000 

2,417,000 

12 . 

55 

tJroeee 

0IO,O(K) 

2-90 

15 -20 

58,000- 

2,100,000 

8 

180 

Europe 

:i49,4»0.000 

5-92 

15-06 

91,042,000 

198.656,000 

80 

66 

United States 

102.,j()0,00(i 

10-25 

23-30 

33.500,000 

38,000,000 

67 

76 

Australia 

:i,4(X),()()0 

6 10 

17-10 . 

. 7,879,000 

65,914,000 

287 

2,402 

(*anada 

8,,50(),ooo : 

9 1)0 

20 00 

2,702,000 

8,331,000 

08 

77' 

River Plate 

(KIO.IMK) 1 

0 60 

19 00 

18,850.000 

76,000,000 

680 

2,580 

South Africa . . i 

(KIO.OOO 1 

2 40 

9*90 

1,7;K),000 

11,700,000 

130 

890 

Would ' 

1 

464.820, (KK) 

6 44 

1 _ 1 

17-02 

1 

15.5,703,000 

893,601,000 

43 

109 


* Couutiiii^ onr iifth i>? tJi« Ooitulutiou as adult males. 
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XBASTmBXBNT 07 COBH. 

X!ti Cob .'^Tvro heaping bu«hel« of corn on the cob will make one 
ftruck bushel of shelled corn. Some claim that one and one-half bushels 
of ear will make uno bushel of Bbellcd com. Much will depend upon 
the kin4 of com, shape of tho ear, sLms of the cob, etc. 

In Crib —To mes'^ure corn In a crib, multiply tho loiiKth of ihc crib 
* In inches by tho width In Inchon, and that by the helglit of the coni in 
the crib in inches, and dlvido the product by 2,748, and tho qnolloni 
will be the number of heaped bunhols of ears. If tlio crib llaroB at the 
sides, measure the width at the top and also at tlie bottom, add tho two 
sums together, and divide by two, wiilch will give the moan wldlh. 

CISTBBKS AND CASKS. 

To Hea.sure the Contents of Cisterns -To ascertain the con 
tents of circular ciKtcms, multiply tho square <if the dlumefer in feel by 
the depth in feet, and that product by fur the con Lents in hogs 
heads, or by -J/j for barrels, for V 1^*® contents in gallons. 

SQOare Oistems -Multiply the width In feet by tho lon^tli in feet, 
and that by the deplh In feet, and that again by for Iiogshoadh, or 
i j forbarrtils, or 7 for gallonn. 

Another and elmplennethod Is to multiply t(vgetber the length, width, 
and depth, in Inches, and dlvido by 231, which will give the contents In 
gallons. 

Cask Q-aufflng. — To measure the contents of cylindrical vessels 
multiply the square of the diann'ter in Inches by 3J, and that by the 
height in Inches, and point off four figures, TherehuK will bo the con- 
tents or capacity, in wine gallons and derlmnls of a gallon. For beer 
gallons multiply by 28 inste.id of 34 If the eank be only partially tilled, 
multiply by the height of the liquid instead of the height of the cask, to 
ascertHin actual eontenls. In aHcerlaiiilug the diameter, measure the 
diameter at the btiug and at the head, add together, and divide by 2 
for the mean diameter. 

MEASUREMENT OP HAT. 

Tlie only cicact method of measuring hay is to weigh It, hut the rules 
given below will be found siiftlcieul for ordinary practical piirpost'.s 

To Find the Number of Tone of Metitdow Hay in Wind- 
rows.— Multiply together the length, hix*a<l(h, and height, in yards, 
and divide Ihe product by SR. T1 e quotient will be the number of tons 
in the windrow 

To Find the Number of Tons of Hay in a Mow.— Multiply to- 
gether the length, height, and width, in yards, and divide by Ih if tho 
hay be well packed. If the mow be shallows and the, liay n-ceutly placed 
therein, divide iiy 18, and by any number from 15 to 18, according as the 
hay Is well iim kcd. 

To Find the N umber of Tons of Hay in Square or Dong’ 

Stacks- -Multiply the length of the base in yards by the width in 
yardis, and that by half the height in yards, and divide by»15. 

To Find the Number of Tons of Hay, in a Load-— Multiply 
together the length, width, and height, In yards and divide the product 
by ao. 

To ascertain the value of a given number of lbs. of hay, straw, or 
other commodity sold by the ton, at a given prleo per ton, multiply tho 
number of lbs, by one-half the price per ton, and point off three figures 
from the right. The result will bo the price of the article. 

MKASinUEMENT OF WOOD AND LUMBER. 

A Ooird of Wood contaiiiB 128 cubic feet. To ascertain how 
many cords there are In a pile of wood, multiply tho length by the 
height^ and that by tho width, and divide tlie product by 128. 

To aaccrtaln tho c-lrcumferemie of a tree r<N|uln)d to hew a stick or 
ttmher of any given number of inches square, divide the given sidi* of 
tlte aqnarc by .225, and the quotient la the circumference required. 

Bound timber, when squared, loses one-flflh. 

To ttn’osnre round timber fake the girth In Inches at lioth the large 
and small ends, odd them, divide by two, which gives the mean girth ; 
then mnltlply Urn length in feet by tho square of one-fourth of the ra^ 


girth, and tha quotient will be the contents Iv cubic feet. This mle is 
commonly adopted, and gives four fifths of the true contents, one-fifth 
Ixdng allowed to the purchaser for waste in sawing. 

To Measure Inch Board*.— Multiply the length in feet by the 
wldlh In Inches, and divide the product by 12. The quotient will be Ihc 
fontent.s in feet. For lumbi'r IJtf inches thick, add X U) the quotiejd. 
Jf Ijtf Inches tftlck add If 1^ Inches thick, add If 2 inches 
thjck, divide by «, instead of by 12. If Inclu'M tluck, add ^ to the 
qtiotii'ur, and so on. If 3 inches thick, divide by 4. If 4 inches thick, 
divide by 3 If 6 iiichCH thick, divide by 2. To ancertoin the contents 
(broad measure) of limber, raultipl.v the width I u inches by the thick- 
ness hi inches, and that by the length in feet, and divide the product by 
12. The result will be the number of feet. 

To ttHcertaln how many feet of lumber can bo saw ed from a log. from 
the diameter of the log in Inches subtract!; ono-fourth the rtmialnder 
squared and muUipIlcd by the length of the log In feet, will give the 
correct amount of lumber that ran be sawed from Uie log. 

MEA8UBEMENT OF LAND. 

If the field bo a square or parallelogram, inuHlidy the length In rods 
by the width in rods, and divide by KIO, the niinilHT of i>quaro rods in an 
Jicre. If the field is triangular, mulliply the length of the longest side 
in rods by I he greatest width in rods, and divide hull the product by 160. 
If the field be of Irregular »hai>e, divide It Into inuugles, and find tho 
iicn-age of emh triangle aw above. All straight -sided fields can be thus 
measured. Where the sides are cnatked and irregular, take the length 
in rods In a number of places at eipml distances apart, add them, and 
divide by the, nmnlnT of measuretnents, w lih b w ill give the mean length ; 
pnxeert similarly w lUi the width, multiply tlie mean length by the 
mean width, and divide iiy IfW. Where lb(* field is iua circle, find tho 
dliinieter in rods, multiply the squaro of tho diameter by 7.854, ana di- 
vide by lf)0. 

To Lay Out an Acre in Rectangular Form —An aero of hind 
contains 100 sqiinn^ rods, or 43, .560 sipiarc feet. Hence, to lay out an acre 
at right angles (square corners), when oin? side is known, dl'v’ide the 
units in the square contents by the units of the same kind in tiie length 
of the known side. Thus: if tlie know’ii side In* 4 rods, divide IGO by 
4, and the (piotient, 40, will lie the deptli of the acre plot. If tht* length 
of the known side bo tiO fi'ct, divide 43,560 by 90, and the quotient, 48, 
will i>e. the deptli of an acre-plot. 

MEASURES OF AN ACRE PLOT. 

Either of the following measures include an acre plot : 

.3 liv 53 1-8 rods. 7 hy 22 6 7 ods. | JO by 16 rud». 

4 by 40 " 8 by 20 J1 by 14 6-11 “ 

5 In 32 “ 0 by 17 7fi “ 12 by 13 J-3 “ 

G »‘v 26 2-1 “ I 

12 rods 10 feel and inches square niake an m rc. 

Square Feet and Feet Square iu Fraction* of an Acre. 


Frm tluii '»f 

1 Sqiiaie 

1 J-'eet 

Krac’n of 

Square 

feet. 

an lu re 

1 

square. 

j an acre 

MO 

1 272*4 


I ; 

21780 

1 8 

5445 

7;4 

1 

43560 

1 4 

H1890 

1M4 


87120 

1-3 

I 14r>20 

I2tq 




Rail*, Rider*, and Stake* Required for Every Ten Rod* of 
Crooked Fence, 






No, rails for each 








0 rotls. 






o . 

o 






s .5 

11 

fcJS 

4 

5 rails 

6 rails 

7 rails 

t 

An 


dJ -hJ 
C.C 
tlfl 

j 

a A 

high. 

high. 

high. 

a • 

D At 


, P'C 







12 

1 6 

i ® 

^ 5-8 

103 

123 

144 

! 42 

21 

14 

' 7 

1 10 

164 

m 

99 

116 

! 84 1 

17 

m 

8 

1 32 

13| 

09 

64 

95 

' 28 

14 


152 


aukicultuhe. 


BeUitive Number of Plants or Hills in an Acre. 

Glvinj; tlie iuJin)M?r in un acre when the direct urul crowM rouM are 
of or unequal width ; 


ill 

|10 In 

12 ^ 

15 111 

18 ill. 

i2t) nn 

2 ft 

2* fl 

3h“ 

.■41 


;44fl.5U. 1 

10 

! 82728 

i 


' 








i 

12 

' 52212 

4a560 






I 





15 

41817 

:i484H 

27878 









1 

IS 

ai848 

29010 

2:1232 

lft.3C.() 









20 

31382 

2f 11.38 

2blK)8 

17424 

1.5881 


( 





i 

24 

88132 

2I7a0[ 

17421 

14520 

13(HW 

108‘K> 






1 

;io 

20^)0H 

17424i 

1.303') 

IJblb 

10454 

n:i 2! 

1 6989 





1 

38 

17421 

1452()| 

1 1818 

ftfiSO 

8712 

:2M) 

580811841) 

i 




42 

1493-5 

12448! 

9'»r.3 

8ift7 

741.: 

1 8223 

4‘t:8 

41 18 

;y.6,5 



1 

48 

J3tK>8 

10H90I 

S7IJ 

72(X) 

85 D 

.MT. 

4.T)8 

138*10 

3111 

2722 



54 

noiii 

ftoso! 

7741 

81.5 J 

5.X)8 

! 48-10 

3872 

3'22(. 

27ti7 

2420,2151 


60 

104M 

87121 

fi'Xi'i 

.bMts! 

522; 

4 158 

:U8i 

‘2001 

2 ISO 

2l78ill)'M>! 

1742 


TABLB SHOWING TH32 NUMBER OP DRAINS 
BEOUIRED FOR AN ACRE OF DAND 


lUSTANCK AI'AKT 

12 Inch 

n-incli 

14 inch 

15 iiK h 

Tiler- 

Tile^. 

Tile** 

Tiles 

DraiUM (2 feet apait rcinurc. 

3 (vlO 

3 ) rl 

3,111 

‘2.9.41 

“ 15 

2.904 

2 ,.')8; 

2,481) 

2,;t2.3 

“ IS “ 

2 420 

2 231 

2 071 

l.ftXi 

“ 21 " “ . 

2 0. 1 


! i,n7 

1.059 

*' ‘21 ‘ “ 

1 815 

t.li;5 

lA'x) 

1 ,4.52 

“ *27 *' “ 

1.81-1 

1 180 

1 :)H3 

1,291 

“ :)o “ “ 

1,15' 

1 310 

1,21.5 

1.182 

.*i3 ■ ■* . . 

1 320 

1,218 

l.l-U 

1 ,0")8 

" 38 “ “ . . 

1,210 

I.ID 

1,037 

‘)(i8 


K. 4(H) plants. 


FACTS ABOUT WEEDS. 

1)1 Lindley estinmle.s us u 1 o>n avera;^e the felluwiiitj miml>er of hceds 
from each (d thcM' f(mr pluiiiH ; 

One jilnnt of tiromulsel prodiioi^s 2 080 ] 

One plant of Dundelioti 2,710 

One ptaiit of Sow Thistle “ I), (MO 

One plant of Spurge “ .MO I 

Or enough weed fnvm thene four jiLuiIh to eovti tlnee a' lea anti a half, 
Ut three feet apart I'o hoe this land Mill cost tJ". (sterling) ]»er ucie, 
wild heme a man tlintw-s av\ay 5^ ;i<l a liuie, as oKeii U" la* neglects to 
heiidl*!!!** bat k to pull nj» a young wetd Ijefoie it hegius to fulllll the first 
law of nature, lie recommends e\ t ry f.irrnei , whose \crtel)ral column 
will not bend, to count ibo niimboi of dandelions, sow Ihinlhs, etc., on 
tin* first square rod he can rnouMire off 

Thi** opentloM may be repeated by a]»jdying all the above estimates to 
pig weed, burdock, fox tad, cliitk weed, and pur^la^ie. 

Dry Measure.— -3(< Imsln ls make i ehaldiou The standard IniHliel 
Is tile Winchesiftei, containing S,!,*)!) 42 uihic imiH-s, oi 77 027 iKninds, 
avoirdupoi*^, of distilled water ul its density. Its diameter 

insuh’ IS IbJ Mu hi’s ; its ih'pth is eigld imlies Vegelutdeh, fruit, im-a!, 
bran, and corn on the ear, are usinilly sold b^ ilio lie.-tpliig nushel mea- 
si ' ihitisb or linperiat bushel*- are eqieii lo of our buf-hels 

WeifflliilK Liquids One gallon of pi-ie Mate? weighs neatly si 
Jh*^ luoiidiipoi*. 'J’he gallon, contaming 2;} ciihie im hes. Is the slaiid 
iird unit of wme idoimiui* The British g.dem.i aJk il the Juiperial gallon, 

< {'noon" 27' 2,4 ( uljic iin hes 

ToM^^uaurw Gruin in Bins. MoPiply the kngth of the bln in 
eube*- by tlie widlli ni 1111 ) 0 “^, aiui' :ai by the height in Miehc*', and dl- 
Mde bv 2,i:il) fei *tr ,( k l.e.Miek, ini,i by 2 748 for heafe d bushels Thi' 
quotient will be ihe uainls r <-t 'm,li(*k < ontamed in tne bln 

TO ESTIMATE THE WEIGHT OF CATTLE. 

Multiiilv tin* gpilh Ml i;ir Iks, iniinedut* Iv b i« k of [l.i shoulders, by 
the length \n im hes fium liic njn.ire of Hu- tmlfiek t(> the point of the 
shoiildci black*, and dnide iht* prodm I by 141, wiiRb wall give the imm- 
luT ofsiiperru .ul feet If the ftniinul has a glrh of friRii fi tc)*>f. ninltl- 
pi) the number of Miperluial i by m. wbnn will gno the weight ,»t 
the anltmd- If the gntb r,om Mk 7f* ei. midtiply t., ti:] niul if from 
7 toft feet, multiply by :iJ If less Mmh ■( feel Hrik a- in tin cnHeofMnall 
calves, hogs, sheep, etc, imiltip!- ).y n {.f o.urs, many cinutn 
Mances, such ns tin build of tin i.’> iU!d. mode of lalle. dug ccmiliiion, 
breed, etc., will it.lltienre the w-eig! , but the nhovci will he found up’ 
proximately correct. 


Time require d for Djgest l ny Food. 

Food. 


ApplcM, aour, mellow 
Api>leM, sour, hard . . . 
Apples, sweet, mellow 

Basts, striped 

1k‘unt<, pud 

Beaus and green corn 

Beef 

Beefsteak: - 

Bec‘f, fresh, loan, dry 
Be4*f, fresh, lean, rare 
BtR’ls ... 

Braina, iiiiimal .... 
Breocl, corn .... 
Bread, wheal, fresh 
Cabbage 

Cubluiirc, w it h \ inegar 
Cabbage . 

Canot,oiangc 

( 'alltsli 

('h<*ese, old, strong . . 
ChU ken, full grown. . . 

Ccalfisb,curc*ci dry 

Custard . 

Duck, lame ... 

Duck, v.'dd 

Eggs, tM*sh 

Eggs, flesh 

Eggi~, fresh 

Eggs, frcf-h 

Eggs, fresh 

Egg^, flesh 

Fowls, domestic 

E’owls, domestic 

Gelatine 

(kHjsc, v\ild . 

Hashed meat &\egemhle 
Ileutl, animal ... . 

iaunb, fresh 

Liver, beeve's, fresh. . . 

Milk 

Milk 

Milt ton. fresh 

Mutton, fresh 

Mutton, fresh . 

Oysters, fresh 

Oysters, fresh 

Ov^lers, fresh 

Tarsi lips 

Jdg, sucknig 

Tig's feel, .soused 

T'ork steak . . . - 

Tkirk. fut and Icon 
Tork, recently malted 
fork, ti’cently sailed . , 
Tork. recently sailed . . 
Fork, recently sailed 

TotutfK’«, Iiw’h 

Totaloes, Jrj.sh . 
Totatoes, JMsli,... . , 

Salmon, .sailed 

Sail sages, fic‘Hh.- . 
Soup, Iv.trh y .... 

Soup, be an' / 

Soiiji. » liicken , . . 

Soup, iiMitton . 

Soup, oy*-’ler . . 

Soup, l»eef, vegetable s . . 
Soup, marrow bones , 

Ti ipe sousc'cl ... 

Trout, salmon, fiesh 
Trout, salmon, fresli 

Turkc 3 ,wild 

Turkey. domcBtlceted , . 
Tuikey, clcjmc’Bl ieatrd .. 

Turnips 

Veal, tie**!! 

Veal, fresh . 

Venis<ou steak 


Uow 

Cookcfd. 


Haw 

KttW 

Raw 

Broiled. . . . . 

BoLlcd 

Boiled 

Fried. 

Broiled . , 

Roasted 

Roasted .. 

. iBollwl 

. I Boiled.. .. 

■ {Baked 

iBaked 

ftaw' . . . 

Raw 

Boiled.. .. 
Boiled.. .. 
Fried .... 

(Raw 

Fricasseed . 

Bollc*d 

Baked . . 

.J Roasted .. 

1 Roasted . 
Raw . 

• Whipped.. 
Roastod . 
'Soft boiled 
lllard. . .. 
'Frleii ... 

. I Roasted. . . 

I Boiled.. . 
.iBoiled.. . 

Boasted. .■ 
a; Warmed.. . 

. ! Fried 

.’Broiled. ... 

. lBroik*d 

’Boiled 

I Haw*. . . . 
.jBi oiled. .. 
..Boiled,.. 
■Roasted. . . 
|Uaw .. ; 

. IHuasled.... 
Istewecl. .. 
.'Boiled. . 
il?o!i''ted 
.Boiled.. , 

! Broiled , 
(Roasted. . , 

Stewed 

Broiled,... 
Fried .. . 
Boiled . .. 
Rousted 
Baked ... . 
. . |B«>ile(l . . 

IBoiled .. 
‘Brvuled , 

. i Boded .. .. 
■ 'Boiled . 

BoMco . . 

. IBoiled . 

. IBoiled., . 
i Boile d . 

. Boiled 

IBoileci . . 
{Boiled 
. Fried. . , 
Roasterl .. 

- Roai'ted ,, 
Boiled .... 
Boilf d . , 
Boiled . 

Fi led . . 
Broiled . . 


H.M. 


2.00 

S.50 

1 00 

3.00 

2.30 
3.45 

4.00 

a.oo 

3.30 

3.00 

3.45 
3 45 
3.15 

1.30 

2.30 

2.00 

4.30 
3.13 

aw 

3.30 

2.45 
2W) 
2.45 
400 

4.30 

2 00 
1 :)0 
2 15 
3 (K) 
3 30 

3 30 

4 00 
4.00 
2 :30 
2 30 
2.:J0 

4.00 
2-30 
2 00 
2 ( >0 

2 1.5 
.3 00 

3.00 
315 
2.55 

3 15 
3 m 
2. *40 

2 30 

1 (H) 

3 1.5 
.5 15 
.3.00 
8 1.5 

4 15 
4 :j() 

2 to 
2, iO 
3;i0 
4,tX) 
320 
t.30 

3 00 

3 00 

3.30 

3oo 

4 00 
4 If) 

1.00 

1 30 

i:io 

2 IH 
2 ,^10 
2 25 
8 30 
4 IK) 
4.*i0 
l;i5 


Uopa * . . . . 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Peaa 

Beans 

Tluma 

Cherries 

Onions 

Hay 

Pears.. 

lOrasa 

Icarrots- 

Potatoes 

Apples 

[Turnips 

Cinque* foil grass.. 
Vetches, green. , .. 

Cabbage 

ParHUlns. 

Mangel Wiirt/el . . . 


Yield per acre* 


Articles. 


ilbiLpr 

jicrc*. 

442 

1,200 

1,000 

1,840 

1,9‘JO 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,800 

4.000 

5.000 

7.000 
6, MX) 
7,600 
e.ooo 

8,420 

o,tioo 

0,800 

10,900 

11,200 

122,000 


Effeote of Heat. 

Deg. F. 
Fine (4o1d nmlt.'s , . .2,590 
“ Silver “ ..,.1,260 

[Copper mellB 2,548 

Wrought Iron meltB.3,98i') 
Cast “ •‘...S.4T9 

Glims melts 2,377 

Common fire 71X) 

iBraismclks 1,900 

Antimony melts 951 

BismmU melts 478 

I’udmlum MX) 

Steel 2 , .500 

U*ud 504 

Tin . . .424 

Heal, cherry red 1,500 
Heat, bright red . . LSW) 

" led vl.'iubic by dayl.OTT , 

“ while 2,900 

Mcrcmy boils. ... 822 
“ volatilizes. 808 
Platimmi melts... . 8.080 
|Ztnc melts. , . 740 

Higliest natuiul tem- 
perature (Egypt), 177 
[Greatest natural cold 
(below* zero) ... 66 

Greatest artllc'l cold HMi 
Heatot human bkxal 98 
Snow* and salt, equal 

parts - . 0 

Be melts 32 

Water in wcwobolB. 98 
Furnace under steam 
boiler 1,100 


Relative Nutritive Qualities of Food- 


Burley 

Beef 

Buckwheat . . 
Mdk. cow's , 
Milk. hiini.in 
Miition, fat,. . 
Datmenl 


Warmth 

prod ucing 

57 

17 

130 

80 

40 

27 

50 


Flesh 

protlncmg. 
' 10 ' 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


Life Period of Birds. 

Years, 

BInckbiid. . . . 10 to 12 

Blackcap 15 

[Canary 24 

{Chafiinch 20 to 24 

Crane 24 

evow lot). 

Eagle too 

Partridge ....... 15 

Pigeon 20 

Raven 100 

Robin 10 to J2 

Skylark 10 to 30 

Sparrow* Hawk. .. 40 

Starling 10 to 12 

Swan 100 

Thrush 8 to 10 

Titlark StO 6 

Whoatear 2 

Wren *to3 

Kuxuber of H^s for 
A Bettluff. 

Eagle 2 to 3 

Pulcou 2 to 4 

Fowl, domeatlo, .. &fo20 

Hawk..... 2 to 4 

Pnrtiidge ... .14 to 20 


AGEICULTURAL TAJ5LES. 


HOW TO TELL THB AQS OV CATSHM. 
Alpeojtdattla*— A cow's bom is generally supposed to furnish a 
eonect IndicatloD of the age of the anlmaU This is not always true. JIow> 
ever, for or^llniry pfurposes, the following will he found to he approxi- 
mately correct. At two years of ago a circle of thick matter begins to 
form on the animal's horns* which becomes clearly defined at 3 years 
. olaget when another circle or ring begins to form, and ho on year after 
year. Its age, then, can be detcrmlnwl by counting the number of rings, 
and adding two to their number. The lings on the bull'K bornH do not 
show themselves until he Is 5 3'«ars old, so to the number of rings we 
must addJ^ to arrive at his age. tlnless the rings are clear and distinct 
this rule will not apply. Besides, dealers sometimes file off some of the 
rings of old cattle to make them appear younger. 

Aiire of Bheep wad Gh>atfl,--At 1 year old they have eight front 
teeth of unlfonn «l*e. Attw«t years of age the two middle om ^ an* sop- 
pianted by tw'o large ones. At 8 a smull tootli appears on each sivlc At 
4 there are 6 largo teeth. At 5 all the front teeth are l.<»r;:e, and at (> ttn^ 
whole begin to get large. 

OLASSIPICATION OP SOILS ACCORDING TO THE 
AMOUNT OP SAND THEY CONTAIN. 

1. Pure ("lay, from which no sand can be removed by washing. 

2. Sfrofif/ (Uay, when the soil contains fiom 5 to i.*i> percent of Maud, 

3. (Hay Loam, when it contains from 20 to tO per cent, of snnd. 

4. Ijoam, from 40 to 70 per eent. of sanJ. 

6. Saudy I/mn, from 70 to 00 percent of sand 

6. Litjhf Sami, lesH*t»\un 90 per eent. of sand. 

7, Ccdcureouii (oi; Marly) soils are those whi<*h contain a large auionnt 
of calcium carhonaUj. 

fi. Penfy Siyile, (vegetable mold) are those slnmiiig a large iKicenlage 
of organic matter, 

9. Neavy, the presence of a Inige (juantify of claj makes a soil stir kv 
when wet, and cuuses it to hold moisture a long time, lienee such soils 
are said to Ik* heavy ; a large quautity of sand give^^ the opposite prop- 
erty, that Is, of not retaining moisiuie, and hem e those are said to hv 
light. 

I'he eoil proper is the surface layer down to where a change in the char- 
acter of the material takes place, generally from six to ten iiiehcH,and 
boncath this Is (he suh soli. 

Quantity of Seed or Planta Required per Acre 
Asparagus in 12 inch drills. . Ifi quarts. 


Graoe* blue. * 2 $ 

“ ryo 20 

“ millet 32 

Hemp, bpfiadcast 4 1 

Kale, German greens . 3 ] 

Letlnc.c, in rows, 24 feet 3 

Leek 4 

Lawn grass 35 

Melons, water, in hilla, 8 by 8 feet 3 

“ citioii “ 4,l}y 4 “ 2 

Oats 2 1 

Okra. In drills, 24 by i feet SK) ] 

(Jnioii, in bi-dw for sets 50 

“ in rows for larg»’ bulbs.* 7 

Parsnips, in drills, 24 feet . . 5 

Pep]>er, plaiitH, 24 by t. 17,500 

TbiinpUin-, in hills, Sby 8 fce.t .... 2 

Parsley, In dnllh 2 fe<4 . 4 j 

Peas. In drills, short valid 2 t 


“ broudc.ist 

Pol aloes . 

l{udl^h, in drills 2 feet 

Hje, bro.uleaMt 

drilled. . 

Salsify, in drills 2| feet . 

Spinach, bioadeoibf : . 

StpiaMh, bush, in hills, 1 hy 4 feel . 

•• niniiing, 8 h) 8 feet 

S<*rghum .... 

Turnips, in diills. 2 b'cl 

“ broadcast ... 

Toinaloe^. In frame . 

.seed In hills, 3 by 3 feet. 

‘ phmtH . .. 

Wheat, in drills 

“ broadcast 


THE NUMBER OP LOADS OF MANURE AND NUM- 
BER OP HEAPS TO EACH LOAD REQUIRED TO 
EACH ACRE, THE HEAPS AT GIVEN DISTANCES 
APART 


Barley 

Bc'ana. buali, In drllla 24 fdd G 

“ pole, Lima. 4 by 4 feel 20 

“ Carolina, prolific, etc . 4 by 3 10 

Bijeta and mangolds, drills, 24 f^et 9 

Btwirn com In drills ... 12 

Cabbage, outside, for Iran eplan ting 12 

Cabbage »ow n In fmmos 4 

Carrot in drills 2i feet 4 

Celery, seed ^ 

“ plants 4 by 4 feet 25,800 

Clover, while Dulc-h 12 

“ Lucerne ' E) 

“ 

largo red with timothy 12 

“ without Ifi 

Com, 1 ^ 

Com, fluid ® 

Cora salad, drill 10 inchos 25 

Cucumber, In hills 3 

“ in drills < 

Bgg plants, plants 8 by a feet 4 

Endive in drills 24 ^ 

Plax, broadcast 20 

Gnuis, Bmotliy with edover fl 

“ without “ 10 

orchard ^ 

** red topi, or herd# 20 


24 buNhels. 

c ^ 

i 


Nf'Mni.n 1 

>e nKAi’s IN 

A LfiAD. 



14 

7 











20 qunits. 









. 


- 

10 “ 

V V ^ ' 

1 1 

2 

a 

1 I 

5 

« ! 

[ 7 

i « 

u 

10 

9 pouudH. 

^■:i 







1 




12 

12 oiJne<’M 

.3 

yiH 

2(»9 

179 

134 

108 

1 

77 

67 

60 

54 

4 

8 ) 1 , 

. 39.5 

IfiS 1 

132 

99 

! 74 

00 1 

11 ^ 

49k, 

41 

39)4 


4 

20 1 

151 

101 1 

75H 

W)k.| 

50 V i 

43 !i 

37^1 

.K3V 

.30 V 

4 poll lids 

4V 


no i 

7'!bV 

00 

: 47 V 1 

39 V 

34 h 

30 

2f*;4 

24 

8 ounces 

5 

! 191 

97 1 




32 V 1 

27 V 

2U 

21)4 

19 V 

,800 

h’t? 

1 mo ; 

80 j 

i 

; 40 


20 V 1 

22V 

20 

17 V 

10 

<* 

i 131 1 

07 ' 





191» 

10 ]^ 

15 

IKv 

12 pounds. 

OV. 1 

' 11.5 1 

.57 Vi 


2H^ 

2.1 

19 1 

10^ 

14V 

12V 

11)4 

10 •• ' 

7 

, 90 

I9!g 

.‘CJ 

21 ^ 

lo?; 

10 1 ^! 

14 

12V 

11 

10 

G “ 

7X 

80 

U 


21 V 

17'., 

14A.| 

12 V 

loV 

fl.Si 

«>4 


K 

75,S; 1 

37 Vj 


19 

P'V 

i 12>!i ! 

tOV 

9k,' 

8>d 

7)6 

12 

KV : 

G7 ' 



10 V 

13k..' 

! 11 '*! 

9 Si 

8)4 

7)4 

6V 

IG 

9 i 

fsO i 

:t0 

20 

15 

1 

1 JO 1 

HVi 

7V 


G 

10 quart M, 

ftV ! 


20 ^ 

18 

1 IK'D 

1 10 V,1 

» 

7V 

6V 

ii 

5V 

8 “ 

10 

48H>I 


l(>’.i 

! 12 

1 9v: 

1 ^ 

7 

G 

5)4 

4V 


25 pounds. 

3 quarts. 

4 

4 ounci’s. 
3 pounds 
20 quai'tb. 
0 
10 


SUGGESTED ROTATION OF CROPS, 


3 years, j 

4 years. 

6 years, j 

Tobacco. 

Cotton. 

Corn, 

Turnips. 

Clover. ! 

[ (■'lover. 

Clover or peaa. 

W'hcat. 

Other roots. 

Wheat. ! 

Clover 

Cotton. 

Clover. 

Harley. 

Clover. 

Wtieat, 

Wlient. 

Clover. 

Corn. 

Wheat. 

1 Ti*bacco. 
j Wheat. 

W'heat, 


Breadth in Ft. 


m 


AGKICULXURE* 


0O2CPABATiyByALnB OF OOODHAY ANBOTHBB 
BOOB FOR STOCK. 


BI8TAK0B TBAyKLBB BY A BOBSK IK FLOWIKC 
AK ACRB OF I*AK3^ WITS THE atTAiraTY 01 


100 Ibfl, hay are equal to 


100 Iba hay are equal to 


504 the. lurnltm. 


carrota. 

unc<K)kcd potatoes, 
boiled potatoes, 
mangel wurzcl. 
rye straw, 
wheat straw, 
barley straw, 
pea straw, 
buckwheat straw 
green Indian rorn. 


i. oats, 
wheat, 
rye 

buckwheat, 

Indian e<irn. 
peas and heaiiH. 
wht'Ul liran. 
rye 1)1 a 11, 

wheat, pea. and oat chaff 
rye and barley mixed, 
atoiiiH. 


TABUS SHOWIKO- AMOUNT OF HAY OB ITS BaUI- 
VALENT BBOUIBEB EACH BAY FOB BVEBY 100 
LBS. OF LIVE STOCK. 

Working Horses a,08 lbs. 

“ Oxen 2,40 “ 

Fatting Oxen .5 00 “ 

“ when fat 4,00 

MUch Cows from 2.25 to 2.40 “ 

Dry " 2 42 “ 

Youno, growing cattle 3 08 “ 

Steers 2 84 “ 

PigM .3 00 “ 

Sheei* 3 00 “ 

CAPACITY OF COBN-CBIBS 10 FEET HIOH. 


824 3.51 .378, 4fX5 
378 410 4511 473 
4:h.» 468 .5011 MO 
448 .527; .5671 fH)8 
r>40 .585, 6101 675 
.51>4 014 6031 743 
648 7(>2i r.Vl 810 
7(« 761 j 819 87H 
^56 8191 8K2 tM5 
HIO 878 IM5 1013 
864 fl,%!l008!l080 
918 ft{l5.107l|ll48 
972 105.T1134.12I.5 
10ef0|lt70 1260|13fi0 
118811287 i:i86 1485 
1296 1401 1512 1620 


CAPACITY OF OBAIN BINS 10 FEET HIGH. 


10 

11 

12 

1.3 

14 

■J 

10 1 

18 

20 

23 

136 

1.58 

149 

162! 175 

189 

202 

eioj 

24.3 

270 

297 

173 

189 

205 

221 

2:16 

25«1 

284 

315 

,347 

180 

lt)8 

216 

234 

2.52 

270 

288 

,324 

360 

3iH» 

mA 

223 

243 

21i3 

28.3 

804 

824 

SOT) 

405 

446 

285 

248 

270 

292 

315 

337 

360 

405 

4,50 

495 

348 

272 

297 

JfcN 

,347 

871 

396 

44(> 

495 

M5 

270 

297 

324 

361 

378 

405 

4.'12 

486 

MO 

,594 

293 

.322 

351 

880 

410 


468 

.5271 

585 

(i14 

315 

W 

,37H 

409 

441 

472 

50>1 

567 

630 

1 693 

m 

371 

40.5 

4.39 

4n 

,506 

546 

(1O8 

(i75 

7' 1,3 

.360 

.'KM 

m 

468 

.504 

540 

! 576 

048 

720 

7*12 

;j8a 

421 

459 

497 

.536 

574 

1 612 

t)H9 

7(15 

842 

405 

446 

4861 5'26 

.567 

UOTj 

018 

729 

81( 

Htll 

4.50 

495 

.540 

58.5 

539 

675, 

720 

8J0 

not, 

990 

496 

545 

.591 

64.1 

69.3 

T42i 

Tta? 

891 

9fX) 

](i89 

540 

.594 

618 

702 

75h 

HlUj 

8<*‘t 

972 

1 

lOHO 

1188 


Width 

Bln! 

In 

fi n.!' 

Ft. 

Ut , 


Bm 

3 

145 

4 

BKi 

5 

211 

6 

290 

7 

;«8 

8 

.386 

9 

4.11! 

10 

482 

11 

Mt, 

32 

579 1 


Bln 

Bln 

Bln 

Bin 

Bln 

Bln 

Bln 

12 ft 

13 ft 

14 ft 

15 ft. 

1« ft 

2u ft. 

22 ft. 

U 

lk. 

Lg. 

Lg. 

Lg. 

Lg 

Lg. 

Bn. 

Bn. 

Bn 

Bu. 

Bii, 

Bu. 

Bu. 

289 

1 

31.3 

338 

.362 

386 

482 

530 

386 

418 

450 

482 

Ml 

643 

708 

482 

.521 

563 

608 

013 

SOB 

884 

5791 

627 

675 

728 

771 

964, 

J060 

675 1 

Till 

788 

844 

wxt 

1125, 

1238 

7*1 : 

836 

90i) 

964 

1029 

1286 

1414 

8681 

940 

1013 

1085 

1157 

14461 

1.5<f2 

»0i 

1045 

1125 

1205 

1286 

1607 

1768 

KtOl 

1149 

1238 

3,326 

1414 

. 1768! 

1944 

111571 

12M 

ia50 

1446 

1.543 

19291 

2122 


AMOUNT OF BUTTEB ANB CHEESE CONTAlNEB 
IN MILK. 

IW lbs. milk coiuaiu about 3 lbs. pure biiUor 

r to nse to the surface of new nnlk at different 

leniperHi (ires i 

10 to 12 hours if the temporati.rc of the air in 779 Kahr 

18 to 20 “ ♦’ “ “ Jiug iw 

?4 - ■* 

w - “ » .. 5), .. 


LANB 

MILES 




Width 
of fur- 
row in 
inches. 

Miles 
irav'd In 
|dowlQ>r 
an acre 

Acres plowed 
per day 

13 miles 1 pi miles 

1 Width 
of f ur- 
1 row 111 

1 Inches. 

Miles 
trac’d In 
plowing 
an acre 

Acres plowed 
per day. 

IS miles jiainilea. 

7 

14 

1 14 

1 1-8 

i 22 

4 1-2 

4 

8 1-2 

8 

12 1-4 

1 1 2 

1 1-4 

23 

4 14 

4 1-5 

a 7-10 

9 

11 

1 3-5 

1 1-2 

24 

4 

4 1-3 

3 9-10 

10 

9 9-10 

1 4-5 

1 3-5 

25 

4 

4 1-2 

4 

11 

9 

2 

1.8-4 

26 

3 4-, 5 

4 8-4 

4 1-5 

12 

8 1-4 

2 145 

1 9-10 

27 

3 3-5 

4 9-10 

4 1-2 

13 

7 12 

2 I’-8 

2 1-10 

28 

8 1-2 

5 3-8 

4 l-« 

14 

7 

2 1--2 

2 1-4 

29 

3 1-2 

5 M 

4 8-5 

15 

6 1-2 

2 3-4 

2 2-45 

80 

a 1-2 

5 3-4 

4 4-5 

16 

6 16 

2 9-10 

2 3-5 

.31 

3 LA • 

5 

5 

17 

.5 8-.* 

.3 1-tO 

2 8-4' 

82 

3 1-10 

5 4-5 

5 1-4 

18 

5 1-2 

.3 1 4 

2 9 10 

33 

3 

6 

6 1-3 

19 

5 1-4 

,3 1-2 

8 1-10 

34 

2 9-10 

6 1-5 

5 1-2 

20 

4 9-10 

3 3-5 

3 1-4 

a5 

2 4-5 

0 1-3 

6 3-5 

21 

4 7-10 

8 4-5 

8 1-43 

86 

2 3-4 

6 1-2 

64-5 


HOW TO FORETELL THE WEATHER THROUGH 
THE LUNATIONS OF THE MOON. 

(CojHPii.Ei) vnoM Tin. WunK.s op 1>k. Hpuscitei.l ,\nd Ada» Claukk ) 

If the New Moon, the First [ 

Qnarter, the Full Moon or 1 m SWMEit. | IM Wimtkk. 
the Last Quarter, enters— 


In Wimtkk. 


Between midnight and P, I 

A M ) 

Bet, 2 and 4 A.M., ..... 

“ 4 and 6 A M 

“ band 8 A. M 

“ gamllOA. M [ 

“ 10 and 12 A M 

At 12 M. and 2 V M 

Bet. 2 and 4 P M 

“ 4untl6P. M 


P. M 1 


H and 10 P. M . . 
10 and mnlnighl 


Cold, fr’t showers 
Bain. 

Wind and Kain. 
Changeable 

Frequent showers. 
\’ery mlny. 
Changeable. 

Fair. 

Fair If wind N. 
W., rainy if S. 
or S. F. 

1 ) 0 . 

hbilr. 


j Uaidfmst, unless wind 
1 is S. or E. 

Snowy and sUmny. 
Bain. 

Stormy. 

‘ Cold rain If wind is W,, 
t snow if E. 

Cold and high wind. 
|Snow' and ram. 
iFolr and mild. 

Fair. 

i Fair and frosty if wind 
is N or W,, latn or 
, snow if S, or S. K. 
Do. 

Fair and frosty. 


Notk*^.-- 1. The neater the time of the moon's change, first quarter, 
full, and last quarter, is to the faher tin weather during 7 

follow'iiig days. Jlnnge for this is from 10 at night till 2 next morning. 
2. The nearer lo vud-t/ny the phases of the moon hapixm, the more foul 
or w*et weather dining tin; 7 days foJ lowing. 3. The moon's change an 
lering from 4 to 10 of the afternoon, may exj[>eet fair weather. 

WHAT POULTRY WEIGHS. 

Lbs. oz. 

Black Polish cock, 3 yiwirs old 5 ,3 

Black }*o!itth hen, 3 years old 3 4 

fiOld^'U Polish cock.. .5 0 

CoUleu Polish hen 8 g 

Whlte-( 'e^t'-d (iolden Ihdiind ]juHet , . 9 3 

Golden Uamhurgh hen, moiling 9 3 

Hllver Hamburgh lu*n 3 t 

Speckled Surrey hen, 2 years old 5 12 

Spanish hen ,5 0 

Dorking cock 7 0 

Dorking hen 6 8 

Pheasant Malay cock, 2 years old 7 0 

Pheasant Malay hen 5 1 

Coclilii-China cock, 16 months old 6 5 

Cochln-C'hlna hen, 16 months old 4 6 

Game cock 4 10 

Game hen 3 0 

Turkey cock, 16 months old 16 0 

Turkey hen, 3-4 years old 8 6 

White OhI na gander, 6 years old * * , , 18 8 

White China goose 11 8 

Bldt Jk Hpanish cockerel * 8 11 

. Black Spanish pallet * 8 H 


THE ROYAL FAMILY— TABLE OP PRECEDENCY. 
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THE 


Her IMeetj Viotoeia, By the Grace of God, of the United Kiuj^dom 
of Greet Britain and Ireland^ C^oeeti, Defender of the Fulth, JECmt^reea of 
India (in India, KalBar'l-Hlnd), born )^th May, hSl^ ; eucceuded to the 
Throne iWth June, 18S7, on the death of her undo, KIiik' William IV.; 
crovMtedSSth June, 1888; and married, 10th February itt40, to hie lute 
lioyol Uijfhtioea Francis Aubkht Augustus Charh^s Emanuel, Ihime 
' (.lonsort, Duke of Baxony, T^luec of Coburg oud (^otha, who was iHiin 
25th August, 1819 ; died 14th December, 1H51. Her Majesty ban isnue- 

1. llw Hoynl Blghness Victoiua Adelaide Mary Louisa, rrliirosM 
Royal, born 2Jst November, 1840, married 2&lb January, 1858. to his Im 

i Muai Highness the Crown Prince of Gernmny, and has had ishuo — 
t’rederlcK WllJlam V. A., Imrn 27th January, 1K59; V. E. A. t:harlolte, 
bora JMth July. 1800, marr. February, Irtth, 1W8 ; to ITcred Pr. of 8ax» - 
Meiningen, and bos issue, a daughter ; A. w. Henry, horn lltli August, 
1802; Frauds, bom 15th Seiitemher, 1864. died IKth .June, 1806; Vic 
toria.bfini 12 iH April, IHtiO ; Waldeinar, born 10th February, 1HG8, d 
27th March, 1879 ; Bophia Dorothea, born 14th June, 187u; and Mar- 
garet Beatrice, born 22d April, 1872. 

2. His Koy^I Highness A LBBUT EnwAftr), Prince of Wales, Duke of 
Saxony, Oornwaliand Koihesay, Earl of Dublin, C‘t<‘ , born 9th Novem- 
ber, ItWl; married 10th March, 1863, to the PrincesH Alexandra Caroline 
Mary Charlotte Louisa Julia tboru Dt Decfinbor, 18141, eldest daugiitcr 
of the King of Denmark, and has issue- Albert ViclorChriHthin Edward, 
born Bttl January, 1804 ; George Fnderick Ernest Albert, born MJune, 
18615 : TiOuisa Victoria Alexandra Dagmar, born 2(»th Fcbniary, 1867 ; 
Victoria Alexandra Olga Mary, bom 6tb July, 18iK) ; Maud Charlotte 
Mary Victoria, b<im 2iUh Noceiniier, 18C9 ; and Alexander, <1 C. A., 
born 6th April, died rth April, 1871. 

3. Her Koyal Highness AiiiCE Mauu Mauy, born 2Mh April, 184.1; 
man*. 1st July, 1862, U) His Royal Highness I^ui Is IV'., tiraud Duke of 
IJcHse Darmstadt (horn 121h Scnlcmber, 183’/ 1 ; died llth Deccmlier, 
1878 ; and bad issue-* Victoria Aioerta K. M. M,, h/mi 5th April, INO.J , 
Elizabeth A. Louise Alice, horn Isl November, iRfi-I ; Irene Marie Louisa, 
bom llth July. 1866 ; Ernest Louis, born 25th No vem tier, 1868: Fred 
crick Wm., b. 7th OctobeMRrO, d 29th June, 1873; Victoria A. 11, L. 

born Gtii June, 1872 ; and Mary Victoria Feodora Leo|>oldina, born 
2Ith May, 1874, d. 15th November. 1878. 

4. Ills Uoyul Uightietw Alfubo Ernest Albert, Duke of Edinburgh, 
born 6th August, iftH, R Adtn. Royal Navy, 3dth December, iH7h; 
nmn*. 23d January, 1874, to the Grand Duchess Marie of Kusmu. an<l luis 
iSHiie— Alfred Alexander Wm, Kniett Albert, b 1.5th. C'ctober, J8';4 , 
Marie A. V., boru 29th October. 187.5 ; Victori.i Melita, b 25th Novem- 
ber, 1876 ; and A. L, Olga Vieforla, liorn 1st Bepteniber, 1878. 

5. Her Royal Highness llanKKA Augusta Victoria, born 25111 May, 
1846; married 5th July, bStiO, to Prince Frtderick ithristian 
Charles Augnstus of Schleswig llolstein-Sondorhnrg Angiistenbiirg, ami 
has issuc—ChrlKtiaii Victor, horn IJrh April, 1867 ; Albert John, born 
26th February, 1869 ; Victoiia Louisa, born 8d May, 1870; Fraiiclsea, 
bom 14th August. 1872 ; and Harold, born ]2tb Mav. died 19th May, 187T». 

6. Her Rayal Highnesa Louisa CHroliua AllK-rta, horn IHih March, 
1848.; married 21st March, 1871, to John, Manpiis of Lome, Governor 
General of Canada. 

7. His Royal Hlghncsa Arthuk William Patrick Albert. Duke of Con- 
naught, bom 1#t May, 1850; Col.-ln-Cliief Rule IJrignde, 29th May. 


1 1880; maiT. 13th March, IHID, toPrincPHs Louise Margaret, daughh'rof 
I lYiuco Frederick ('harles of prushiu. 

8. UiH Royal Highness l,jKoi*onu George Dunciir. Albert. Duke of AJ* 

! hauy, bom <th April, I8ii3, affianced tti the Princess Helene, daughter of 
1 the Prince of Wakleck. 

0 Her Royal II iglinesa HBATUira Mary Victoria Feodora, born 14th 
I April, 1857. 

i Royal Princes and Princesses. 

H. It. IT, ViJourti'A VVilbelmina Louisa, DiicIietiH of Cambridge, 
daughter of ihe Landgrave pf Hesst’-Cut'sel, born 251 h July, 1797 ; marr. 
7rb May, 181K. ihfc Duke of Ciunbrldgo (who died Sih July, 1850,; aud 
has isibue — 

I. tJRoitoK William Frtiderick CliaiJee, Second Duke of Cambridge, 
Field -Marshal Ctiium.indlngdn-Chief, cousin to lier Majesty, born 2t>tli 
Mari ii, 1819. 

2. AnoucrA Carolina Charlotte Klixabeth Mary Sojihia Louisa, cousin 
to Her Majesty. b/)m 19lb July, 1822; married 28ih June, JH43, Fred* 
eiick, reigning Grand Duke of Weckleiihurg-Strcliiz, and has lawue— 
Ailolphus Frederick, born 22d July. 1848. 

3. Mary AdeUmb; VViliielmiiiH Elizabeth, consin to Her Mu.)C9ty, born 
27th Nov/ niber, 183J ; miiiried 12th June, 1806, Fiuncis iWiI Gharh' , 

1 Duke of Teck (born i.7lh August, 1837), and bus issue- Mary, born 26th 
May, 1867 ; Adolphus, iKiru 13Lh August, 1808 ; Friuicis, Ixirii 9th Jaiiu- 
ary’ 1870 : and Alexander, boin l lth April, 1874 

11. R. if. PliiNK'-T Augrl^tufl VV'llIiam Adolphus George Frederick, 
Third Duke of Cumberland, son of the rx-Iviig of Hanover, Cousin to 
' Her Maiesty. bom 2lst Sejiiember, 181.5; married 2i.‘'t Tlecembe;, 1878, 
•to the Princess 'J'livra of Uenmjirk ; and haw IsHiie— Mane Louiiw* Vic- 
toria Carolina Aninlia Alexandras Augusta Friderh a, born 1 lib October, 
1K7J1 ; and ft son. b<»nt 2Hlh Oetober, J8W). His sisters, Friderlca. iKirn 
9th January, 1848, mnuied 24th April, J880, Daron Von Ptwel-Ram- 
iningen, had issue Vh toria Georgina, boin 7th March, 188iT, died 27th 
I March, 1880 ; and Mary, bom Sd December, 1849. 

Her Majesty's near Relatives. 

Niece and nejihews by half-sister, daughter of her bile mother tho 
Duchess of Kent, by her ftist husband, Emich Charles, Prlncu of Ltd- 
uingon- 

L CluirlcH Louis, born 2.5th October, 1820,; married morgaiiHUcally, 
In the Wnrtomberg army. 

2. Ilennan L'mest, ITince of noluinlobe-LangenlMTg, born 3tst All- 
I gn»*l, 1832. Lieutenant (Amend in the iTussmu service; married and 

Ims bsue 

3. Victor Fenllnand, Count (ileichcn bom llth November, 1833, iRMir- 
Adnilral (retired) in the Royal Navy, (ioveruor of Windsor Castle ; mar- 
j led 26rh Jamniry, ISdl, youngest daughter Laura of Admira . Sir f'rcorgu 
Se>in()ur. and sister of the Martiuis or IJertlord, ui d ha*i l•'^uc. 

4. Adelaide \icloire. borii2i)lh rluly, 18T) ; mained lltL September, 
1856, Prince Frederick of Scliieswig-Holstein-Soinleriuirg-Augusti'n- 
burg (he died 1 1th January, ISHvb, and bus issue. 

Nephews, by halfdiroihcr, son of the Into Duchess of Kent.— Kniest 
T.eoi)olrt, ITince »»r Lein ingen, Rear Admiral in tlie Royal Navy, born 
<fth November, 1830* nuirritd nth September 1R5M, Prim'<-’^ Maria 
Amelia of Rnden ; ami Edward Frederic, born .5th January, ; Cap- 
lain Royal Imperial Guard of Audrlu. 




Th« Sovereign. 

Tho ]*rinco of Waloa, 

Tho Oucen's younger Sons. 

(4raua«ons of the Sovereign, 

The Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The J.iorci High Chancellor. 

Tho Archbishop of York. 

The Archbishop of Armagh (present one onlyl, 

The Archbishop of Dublin (present one only). 

The Lord I^residcnt of Uio iTlvy Council. 

Tho ^rd Privy Seal. 

The i/ord Great Chamberlain. 

I'ho Earl Marshal. 

The Xx>rd Steward of Her Majesty's Honse- 
hold. 

The Lord Chamberlain. • 

Hank above all Peers of their ow n degree 

Dukes, aecording to their Patouts of creation. 
1. Of England. 2. Of Scotland. 8 Of (Jreat 
Britain. 4. Of Ireland. 6. Those created since 
the XTnion. 

Marquises according to their Patents, in the 
same order as Dukes. 

Dukoe^ eldest Sons, 

Karls, odcording to their Patents, in tho sainn 
order as Dnkes. 

MarquIseB^ eldest Sons, 

Dukes' younger Sons. 

Viseonnts, according to their Patents, In the 
tame order as Dnkes. 

Karls' eldest Sons. 


MarquiHCH’ younger Sous 
lUshopH of Loitdt>n. Tlnrhnin, find Wbiche‘<ler. 
All other English Ri«hopH, uei iudlng to llu-ir 
seniority of ConnecrHlion. 

Bishops of the. Irinh (’huiX'h, creufe/t before 
1809, according to their sonioniy of ronr,e<iH- 
tion. 


Rarou--’ younger Stuif* 

JJarooeiH of England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
Liiited Kingdom, acconling to date of Patents, 
in ihe Katiie oiderufl Dukes. 

IvniglilH of The 'l'hi^tlo, 

Kniglifhof SI. Patrick. 

Kmgbtrt Grand Crosw of the Bath, 


SecrotarioR of State, if of the degree of a i 
Baion. I 

Burons, aeeordlng l«> their PaiciitH, iii the i 
same order as ) Mikes. 

Speaker of the House of C/uninoiih. 

Treasurer of II. M.’s fbuiHebo'.d 
CompI Toiler of H. M.’e lloiiseludd 
Master of the Horse. 

Vice-Charaberlain of H M.’.** Iloiioehold 
Seeretaries of State under the degree of 
Ibiroiis. 

Viscounts’ eldest Hons. 

Karls' younger Sons, 

Barons’ eldest Sons 
Knights of tin Garter. 

I'rlvy Councillors. 

Chancellor of lh< Exchequer. 

Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

I.ord (’hicf Jnstlee of the Queen's Bendi. 
Master of the Rolls. 

The ls>rd Justice of Appeal. 

Vicc fdiancellorH according to aeniority. 
Judges and Barons accoPding to aeniority, 
VlHCounto' younger Sons. 


Knights (Jrand CoinmandeTei of tlic Btai' of 
India 

Knights Grand Crohs of St. Ml(hiiel and 8t. 
i reorL^e. 

Knights Ct)Uimiind(Ts of the Bath. 

Knigblf' Commaiulers of llio Star of India. 
KnighU Commanders of St, Mioliael oud Ht. 
George. 

Knights Bachelors 
Comi<HnioiJs of the Bftth. 

CO]ni»amo»s of tho Star of India. 

CompatiiouH of St. Michael and St. George, 
Corapaniotm of the Indian Empire. 

JOldest Sons of the younger Sons of Poera. 
llarouetB’ eldest Hons. 

Eldest Sono of Knights.— 1. Garter. 2 Thistle. 
3. St. Patrick 4. The Bath. 6. Star of India. 
6, St. Michael and St. Georgia 7. Kidghta 
Bachelors, 

YoungT*r Bona of the younger Sons of Poera. 
Baronets younger Sons. 

YTtiinger Sona of Knights in the aamo order an 
eldeai Bone. 

Gentlemen entitled to bear arms. 



KINGS AND QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 


THE KINGS AND QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 


SAXONS AND DANES. 


Di«d. I Age. 


Bg^bert First King of all England. 

Emolwulf Son of Kwrt . . . 


Emolwulf,. Son of K^rt * 

j Kthelbald Son of TSMiol wolf 

1 Btholbert Second son of EtLelwuIf .. 

Kthclred Third bom of EthelwnJf 

Alfred Fourth eon of Ethelwulf 

Edward the Elder Hon of A I f red 

Atheletan Eldest mtn of Edwunl 

Edmund Brother of Athdatau 

Bdred Brother of Kdniiind 

Kdwy Son of Edmund 

Edgar Second Hon of Edmund 

Edward the Martyr Son of Ed^ar 

Eiholred Jl Half-brother of Eilward 

Edmund Ironside Rldo^t non of Etheirrxl 

Oanute By eongiicHt and election 

Harold I Sun of Caiiate 

Hardicaniito Another eon of Canute * 

Edward the Confessor. . , Sou of Ethelred 11 

Harold 11 Brother-in- law of Ed ward 

THE HOUSE OF NORMANDY. 

William T . obtained the f>)wn by conquest 

William 11 Third son of William T •. 

Henry 1 Youngest son of William 1 

Steonon . Third son of Stephen, t.'ount of Blois, by Adela, fourth daughter of William 1., 


THE HOUSE OF PLANTAGENET. 


Henry IT Son of Oeolfrey Plantiipenct, liy Matilda, only-daughter of Henry I. 

Kichard I Eldest surviving son of Henry II 

John Sixth and youngest son of Henry II 

Henry III Eldest non of John. 

F^dwanl I Kldent son of Henry III 

Edward II Eldest surviving son of Edward I 

Fidwardlli Eldest son of Edward 11 

lUchard 11 Son of the Black Prince, eldest sou of Edward 111 


THE HOUSE OF LANCASTER. 


Henry TV.. Son of John of Gaunt, fourth sou of Edward III 

Henry Y Eldest son of Henry IV 

Henry VI Only son of Henry V. <died 1471) 


THE HOUSE OF YORK. 

trHnran? fv i His graiidfatlicr was Hirhard, son of Edmnnd fifth son of Edward ni. ; and hia grand* 

* * ' * I mother, Anne, was great- gratiddaughtor <»f Llouel, third son of Bdwara III 

Edward V KUlest son of ward TV 

Kichard III. Younger brother of Edward IV 

THE HOUSE OF TUDOR. 

Henrv Vn -I Edmund, eldest son of Owen Tudor, by Katharine, widow of Henry V.; hla 

^ f mother. Margaret Beaufort, was great-granddaughter of John of Gaunt 

Henry VIII Only surviving son of Henry VII 


uenry viii Only surviving son of Henry VII 

Edvrard VI Son of Henry VIII. by Jane Seymour . 

Mary T Daughter of Henry Vlll. by Katharine of Arragou. 

Elisabeth. . Daughter of Henry VIII. by Anue Boleyn 


^ , ( Son of Mary, Qiiee*: of Scots 

{ HoiiryVIl _ 

Charles 1 Only »ur\Mving sou of James 1 


THE HOUSE OF STUART. 

of Scots, granddaughter of Janivn ly. and Margaret, daughter of 


940 - 

946 28 

966 — 

968 20 

076 SI 

970 17 

lOltt — 

1016 28 

1086 40 

1040 — 


1087 60 
1100 48 
1136 67 
1154 40 


HR0 .56 

1100 48 


Dp. 1890 83 


1413 46 

1422 34 

Dp. 1461 49 


1488 41 
1488 12 
1465 S3 


1626 68 

1049 48 


Commonwealth . 


4 CommonweaHh declared May 19 1640 

. Oliver Cromwell, Lord Protector 1668 16M 

I Richard rrornwoll, Lord Protector 1668 Rea.1660 


THE HOUSE OF STUART-RESTORED. 


Charles n Kldosi. son of Charles I I860 

James II Second son of Charlos 1. (died September 16, 1701) 1685 

< Interregnum, December 11, 1088— February 13, 1689> 

William m. and I Snn of William, Prince of Orange, by Mary, daughter of Charles I I 4 

Mary II ) Rldest daughter of Juinos 11 j 1689 -j 

Anno Second daughter of James 11 1702 

THE HOUSE OF HANOVER. 

George 1 Son of Elector of Hanover, by Sophia, daughter of Elizabeth, daughter of Jtmee I. . . . . 1714 

George 11..... Only non of Cbjorge I 1787 

George HI Qrandson of George IF 1780 

George IV Eldest son of George HI, 1881) 

Will (am rv Third eon of George I TI [ ! 16S6 I 


Victoria Daughlci of Edward, fourth son of <^orge 111. 


I 1685 
Dp. 1668 
DC. 1701 
1702 
1094 
1714 


1727 67 
1760 77 
1S2D 88 
1880 66 
1887 72 


1687 wHUicaoojPlitnQnrou 


SOySBElGNS OF flOOTLAND — OROEBS OF KNIGHTHOOB. 


SOVEREIGNS OF SCOTLAND 

From A. D. t 066 to the Union of the Crowns. 


Bcjffftn 


MftlCrtim ( CeemMhr) ... 

]>oiuild {Bane) 

Duncan,.... 

Donald {Bane) re«torcd . 

Kdgar , 

Alexander 1 

Davltl J 

Malcolm {Maiden) 

Wirnam {The Zion) ... 

Alexander JI 

Alexander 111 

Margaret., 


John fBalliol). .. 

Uol>ert I. (Bruce) 

David II 

Kobort JI. (Stewart) 

Robert III 

.Jumeal 

Jamies II 

James III 

.lames IV . . 

James V 

Mary 

Francis and Mary 

Mnry 

Jlenry and Miiry. 

Mary., 

James VI 

(Ascended the throne of England as Janu s I. 


WELSH SOVEREIGNS AND PRINCES 

From A. D. 840 to A. D. 1 282. 


April, 

lO-^T j 

Nov. 


1002 1 

May, 


lOlH ! 

Nov, 


3o<r> 

Sept 


loo; ! 

,Jan 


1 107 1 

Apr. 

ijr 

lM2:j 

May 

ai,’ 

H.m 

l»ec 

11, 

10)1 

Dec. 

4, 

1211 

July 

H. 

1210 

Mar, 

HI. 

12S(> 

Nov. 

17, 

, 1202 

Mar. 

-'7, 


.lime 

7, 

1320 

Fob. 

2!i, 

IJTJ 

Apn 

12, 

, moo 

Apr. 

4, 

140(> ) 

Feb. 

20, 

, 1 137 

Aug. 

•1, 

14(>0 

Juno 

11, 

, 1 KM 1 

Sept. 

. 1>. 

l.M.'l 

Dec, 

1(5, 

1512 

Apr, 

21. 

l.N.'iH 

Dec. 

r>. 

1.500 

July 

20. 

150.5 

Fct;. 

10. 

im: 

July 

2'.), 

ir.(w 

Mai 

21, 

I(5o:j 


FRENCH DYNASTIES AND SOVEREIGNS. 


Title. Dynasties. 

The Merovlngrians. 

('lovD, “ The Hairy,*' King of the Kalic Fmnka. , 
(Jiilderie Hi , lastof tlu^ laco 

The Carlbvlngrians. 

“ The Short.” son of Charles Marud , . , 
('lmrh“inagin‘. The (ireaC Emperor of the West. 
iiOiiJM V',, “The IncluJent,” Iasi of the race...., 

Tho Capets. 

lln?h Ciipof , “ 'i'ho Great ” 

IliOnih TX, “ SI. liOtiis ” 

jCliarlch IV,, '‘The Handsome ” 


I The House of Valois. 

ildulii) VI. de Valoj-*, “The Forlnnuto” 

I Henry HI,, lanf of ihe uice 


I The House of Bourbon. 

IHtniry TV . “Thei.ioal ” King of Xuvarre 

jLoiiiH XlJl,, ”'J'he Jimi,” , 

[TouihXJV , “ Tho <trt‘at,” Dieiuhnine 

Louis XV , “The Vell-hi‘(oveil “ 


Roderick the Great 

Anuraud. sou of Hodorick: . . > 

Howol Dha, tho (hiod i 

Jefan and Jago ' 

Ilowcl ap Jefan, the Had . . ' 

(^JidwHltan, his brother I 

Meredith ap Owen ai> Howel Dim 1 

Jdwalap Meyrlc ap Edwal Voel I 

Llewelyn apSitsyhU., I 

loco an Idwul ap M eyri o : j 

Grlfllth ap Ltowelyn ap Sitiiyjht 

ilK'ddyn 

Trahufiren apCaradoe . 

Griffith ap 

<»wain Owvnedd 

David apOwaln Gwynedd 

Llowelyti the fSreat 

David ap Lie woly 11 . .. 

Llewelyn ap Griffith, last PriiU'O, lylfi ; slain , . . — 

Edward of Corn a von, afterward King Edward IL of Knghind;; 

born : j 

Created Rrince of Wales i 


• ILouih XVl., (gnjllotuu-d Jnmiury xM, L'W) ... i 

^ I I.ouife XVIL, ui<iv(’r leigm c! ) ■ 

I 1 

5 j The First Republic. ; 

\ ! I’be National Convention first sal St»p( . sil,, 

' The Directory umuiiiafed Nov, 1,1 

rj The Consulate. | 

i Bonaparte, Catnba<-rn'M and Lvbnui Dor. *..*4, 

jjHonapjirtO, Conxiil f<»r t<'n } ears May 0,' 

jlBoimparle, ('oiisnl lor I.ife Aug. ‘J, 

^l| The Empire. 

jjNap<deon I dcclured Rmperor May 1 'h. 

. J (Napoleon U (newr reigned; died July yjJ, 

The Restoration. 

1 T.ouisXXIII J'jiils . .. May.!!,' 

, Charlofl X. (df.'p. July Jn. JHiiO, tbed Nov. fi, 

; I Heir-oxpectant,, Hen. l omle dr Cliuinbord bnjd. “yj,' 

t I The House of Orleans. | 

I Louis T’hili]»p(‘. King of the Fiencb . . 

I ' t Abdicated Fob. .‘H, iHlh clletl Aug 2tl, lHr»hi. 
j Hrir-rxperlanl, Count' <le Haas bom Aug ‘H, 

The Second Republic. 

I ProviHlonal Government formed Ft'h. 2‘J, 

! I i.ouia N'uixtleoii rlecit'.tl, PrcMileuL l>ot. 1'.),, 

i Tho Second Empire. ; 

' Na]>oUton ITT elreled FinptTor Nov, 'ii. 

j (Dejtostctl Sej>t. 4, died Ja.n h. IHL'l ) i 

I The Third Republic. 

I Commitlre of Puhiie r Repf.4, 

, I. A '1 hie PM rh*rit‘d Prcsuleiii. Aug3i,' 

! Miishitl JVlHcMuhou e)t< tod i^rcf'idt'iit Mnyiil,' 

'l.liilvb Grevy «'lecie<l T'leadeni Jau. 30, : 


ORiDEias oip 25ZiTiCr23:rri3:ooiD. 

Kniirhts of most noble Order of the Garter,- K.G. 

Jiibbon, Garter Blue. Motto, Hoiii soil qui mal y pen8C.-(7??>*7 to Um wlu> evil thinks.) 


THK BOVKREIGK. 

H, JL IL the Frlnco of Wakte. 

I L R. XL the Duke of Kdlnbargh. 
11. H H, tbo Duke of Connaught. 
II. R. FL tlw Dttko of Albany. 

U. R, IL the Duke of Cambridge. 
XI, U. H. the Duke of Cumberland. 
The Emperor of Oemumy. 

The King of Portugal, 

The King of XXeumark. 

Toe King of the Bolgiona. 

The Kmperor of AuAlrla. 

The Emperor of BraxU. 

The Shan of porolo, 

The King of tho Helones. 


The King of Italy dluml)ert) 

The Kmperor of ItiihMa. 

The King of B wed ell and Norway, 
The King of Bpnln. 

Duke of Saxe Meinlngen. 

Dnkr of Brunnwiek. 

Dnke of Saxe-C<»hurg and Gotha 
Or. Duke of :Mei kleuburg Strclitjs. 
Or. I^uke of He>*«e (Louirs IV.) 
Crown J'rliu e of Germany. 

Prince ChriKliaii of Holatein. 

Prince Frederick Will lam of PrunBin. 
Duke of Bncclench. 

Dnke of Ahercom. 

Karl OtaiiviMo, 


Diiko of Wi lHiigton 
Duke of Diwoimhirc!. 

Fail of If arrow by. 
liuko of .Somerset. 

Furl of Sluiftoebury. 

Karl Fitzwilliam, 

FiUrl Grey, 

Duke of Sutherland. 

Earl Spencer. 

Duke of Clovolanrt. 

Earl C’evviaw. * 

Earl Cowiey. 

Duke of Richmond and Gordon. 
Duke of Rutland. 

Duke of Beaufort. 


Duke of Marlborough. 

ManpiiHof Jlipon. 

Duke of WcNtmiiiHfcr. 

Karl of L«*k'eMtvr. 

Marqulaof SHliHbury, 

Duke of Bedford. 

Prclato. Binhop of Wlncbceler. 
Chancellor. Biahop of Oxfonl. 
Roglfllror, Dean of Windsor, 

Garter Principal King of Anna, Bit 
A lbert W. Wood^F, 8. A. 
GenUemun Usher of ibo Black Rod, 
Gen. Rt- Hon. Sir WilUam Thoe. 
Knollye, K. C. B. 
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LIST OF ENGLISH ADMINI 8 TKATION 8 -r-POPES OP BOMB. 


LIST OF ENGLISH ADMINISTRATIONS IN THE PRESENT CENTURY. 


Dat<'. 

Prime Minister. 

Duration. 



Yrs. 

Days. 

Ddc. 2,'j. 3783 . , , , 

William Pitt 

37 

84 

Mar. 17, 1801 .... 

Henry Addington . . . . 

3 

56 

May 15, 1804. . 

’WilliMtu Pitt 

1 

211 

Feb. 11, 1806 

Tvonl Grenville 

3 

(M 

March 31, 107 ... 

T)uke of J‘ortluiKl 

3 

102 

Dec. 2, 1809 

Spencer Perceval 

1 

350 

June 9, 1812 

Far I of Llveri^iol. ... 

14 

307 

April 24, 1827' 

Creorgo Canning . ... 

0 

321 

Sept. 5, 1827 

Viscount Goderich . 

0 

168 

Jan, 2.5, 1828 - . 

Duke of AVcllingtou , 

<> 

* 

301 

Mnv. 22, 18:10 .. , 

Furl Grey 

s 

231 

July IH, 1831 ... 

ViHcount Alelbonriic, . 

0 

128 

Dec. 2(), 38;i4 . . , 

Sir Robert Peel 

0 

131 

Ajiril 18, mis . . . 

Viscount McJbournc. 

6 

138 

Sept. 6, 1811. ,, 
July 6, 1846 . . . 

Sir Rnbcrt Peel 

,4 

295 

Lord John ItUHselJ.. 

5 

ITli 

Feb. 27, m52. ... 

Earl nf Derby 

0 

293 

Dec. 28, 1852 .... 

J'>trl of Aberdeen. . . 

2 

87 

Feb. 10, 18.V) 

Lord Palmerston. . . , . . 

3 

21 

Feb. k, 1H5H.... 
June 18,ia59 

Earl of Dci by 

1 

lot 

Lord Pnlmcrstoii 

0 

122 

Nov 6, 1865 

Karl Uiissell 

o‘ 

241 

July 0, 1H(W., . 

Karl of Derby 

1 

235 

Feb. 27, JHWi 

Benjamin Disrai'li , . . 

0 

285 

Dec. 0, 1868 . . . . 

W.JC Gludhtoiie 

5 

73 

Feb. 2 (. 1874. ... 

i Benjamin Disraeli ( 

1 Furl Beacon stleld | 

6 

67 

April 28, 1880. . . . 

M'. K. Gladstone 




( Tliurlow ( 

) I.oup:hl>oro’ I ‘ 
Klrlon 

Eld(»n 


ErRkiiie 
Klilon, . . 
Eldon. .. 


Kldotii 

Lyiidhurnt 

Lynd hurst 

Eyiidhurst 

IJrousbam . . 

lirouKhani 

LyndimrsI 

\ Jd Comm 

( Cottoiiliinn 

Lyudhiirst 

\ Cottoiiliam > 

) Truro S 

Bt. lA'oniirds 

Cran worth 

Crariworth 

Chelmsford 

j Canipholl I, 

) Westlmry f 

Cl an worth., 

(.’hclinsf ord 

(hdriKS 

I Uftth^rioy 

I Sol borne 

Cairns 

Bel borne 


WllliamPitt,... 
II. Addington . . , 
William Pitt.. .. 

Lord H. Petty.., 

S. Perceval 

S, Perceval.. . . .. 


j N. Yanslitart, . . 
I V. J. Kobinson, 

G. Canning 

J. C. neiTitis. . . 
II. Goiilbum.. . 

jMthorp 

A1 thorn 

Blr K. l^eel 

T. B. RlCi 

F T. Xbiii/ig 

h. Goal burn 


Sir C. Wood 

II. Pismell 

W Gladstone. ... 

1 \V, Glmlslono / 

'l HirG. C. Lewis j ' 
B. Diuraell 

W. Gladstone .... 
W. Gladstone.. . 
B. Disraeli 

G. W. Hunt 

lioberi Lowe 

W. GladHtone.. , . 

S. Northcote 

W. Gladstone 


Portland 

j Portland, Pelham i 
1 0. Yorke. f 

Uawkeshury., 


Spencer 

Hawkesbury 

K. Ryder 

Sidmonth 

Robert Peel. 

I Sturges Bonme I 
I Lansdowno J * 
Lansdowue 


Robert Peel 

Melbourne 

Duncannon . . . 
II. (loldbum, ,. 
Iiord J. RusBell I 
Rormanby f 
Sir J. Graham . . 


Sir George Grey. . , . 

S. n. Walpole 

Palmerston 

Sir George Grey.. 

S. H. Waljmle 

) Sir G. 0. Lewis / 
f Sir George Grey f 
Sir George Grey. .. 
I S. H. Walpole t 
j Galhorne Hardy j " 

G. Hardy 

H. A. Bruce . . 

Robert Lowe 


E. A. CroBB 

Sir W. Harconrt. 


GranvUlo. 

Hawkesbury, 
j Uarrowby. 

I Mulgravc. 

] ClLarieB J. Fox. 

1 Vise. Howlck, 

G, Canning. 
j Bathnnut. 

1 Wellogley, 
OaBtlereigh. 

G. Conning, 

Dudley. 

Dudley, 

I Dudley. 
J^Aberdoen, 
Palmeniton. 
Palmerston. » 
Wellington. 

Palmerston. 
Aberdeen, 
j Pulmeratoo. 

1 Granville. 
Malmesbury, 

I Lord J. liiiHseL. 
■) ('larondcHi. 
Clarendon. 

Malmesbury. 

Rnafell, 

Clarendon. 

Stanley,' 

Stanley. 

Clarendon. 

Granville. 

I Derbjr. 

/ Salisbury. 
Granville. 


PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA. 

Declaration of Independence, July 4th. 1 776. 


Name 

(jrcneral Washington flrrt President. 

John AihxniM 

n'hoTuaa rj cfferBou 


Lviuch MadiHou 

James Monroe 

.lohu Quii'cy Adams 

Gi'iicDii Andrew Jackson 

MiU'liis Van Lureti 

Genenil ■William Henry Hurrisoii idied 4 April), 
riobn Tvler (eleutd art Vice Prenideutt 


JumeH ivi)o\ J*oik 
Genrnd /achiiry Taylor (di^ d ythi July, ikw).'".. 

MillHrd Fiilnnirc (fleeled ns Vlco-Premdenti 

(b'lienJ H’rankim I'u-rre 

Jimies Bu( huutin 

Abraham Lincoln (usaasH in uteri HtU A])ril lSt)5) 

Andrew Johnson (el.a’ted as \u-e PrcsUleuh 

Genenil VlyebCb B Grant 

Rutherford B Tlnyes 

Gen. James Abram Giirtleld idled ihtU Si-pt., isHI; 
tlen. ChuBter A, Artliur (elected as Vico-Presldent > , . 


Year. 


1789 

iriKi 

1797 

1801 

180.5 

1809 

1813 

1817 

ltfc?l 

3825 

1829 

m'l 

18il7 

mt 

mi 

1845 

1849 

1850 
1853 
1857 
1801 
18fi.5 
1865 
18«59 
1873 
1877 
1881 
1881 


Population of the United BUteB in 177ii, Induding elaves, 2,611 800 I 
Population in 3881. all free, 50,ih2,ft06. 


EMPERORS OF RUSSIA. 


Title. 

4 

1689 - Pelor 1 

172.5— t:atharjna 1, MislresR of Peter . , 
1727' Peter 11 

died 2nth Jan.. 

1739- Adu died 29th Oct., 

1740— Ivan IV. imorisoiMKl 17t(. asBOHalualcd 

1741— Kliisabeth 

li'62 Piderlll .. .. 

<’atherino 11, WlfeofPebT HI., 

1796— Paul 

1801 Alexander! 

1825— Nicholas - 

1855 Alexander n 

1881— Alexander 111 

died 5th Jan., 

. . aaBaaelnated 14th July, 

. .aaBOBBlnated 24th March, 
died let Dec., 

. . , awaBHlnaled let March, 

1 


Year. 


POPES OF ROME. 


ABBumed name. 

I<^mlly name. 

Year 


Oreiiii 

3724 


< ;orainl 

17»b 

Benedict XIV... 

Tjamhortlni .... 

1740 

GJementxni... 

Rozxontco 

1756 

ciemont ^V. 

GanganelU 

1760 

PliiM VT 

Braechi 

1775 

Pina VIT 

Chiaramonti 

im 

liCo XII 

Genga 

1626 

Pine Vlli.... 

OMtlglioni j 

m 

Gregory XVI 

Oapellarj 

laid 

Pina lx 

MaetaLFeretii .......... . ...... 

1646 

l,.eo XIll 

Peed * ! 

1678 


H01TOI18 HJiL» BY AUSiBALASlAU COtOJJISTS. 159 

HONORS HELD BY AUSTRALASIAN COLONISTS. 

(Derived from the Year-Book of Australia.) 


VIOTOaiA. 

Pbtvy CoirNciw>lt.-~OhUder8, The Right Hon. Hugh Chilliup Eard- 

tey, 1868 . 

Baronkth.— N lcolaon, Sir Arthur, ItiSO ; P'lriner, Hlr Oorgo, crcMl. 
1780; O’Lughlen, Sir Bryan, creat. 183H; Clarke, Sir William .John, 
1882. 

K.O.B.-Loch, Sir Henry Brougham, 1880, C.B.. JWil. 

K.C.M.Q.-Vordon, F.R.9., Major Tlie Hon, Sif Ooo. Prederio, 
1R72, C.B., 1860; Clarke, R B., Colonel Sir Andrew, 18:3, C.H., J86U, 
McCulloch, Knt, Sir Jamet^, 1871, R.B., 1S70 ; J-)iilT>, KuL, Sjr (’luirleh 
Gavan, 1877 ; Mlchle, Sir Archibald, 1878 ; Mueller, M.D., J‘h T)., F.R S., 
Baron tilt Furdluand Von, 1870, C.M.G., 1800 ; Scratehley, R.E., Maj<n- 
General Sir P. II., 1885. 

Kniouts BAeiiMLORr*.— Stawell, C.T., Sir \Vm. PoBter, 1857 ; McCul- 
loch, Sir James, 1870 ; Duffy, Sir Charles Gavun, 1873 ; MacMahon, Sir 
Charles, 1875 ; Mitchell, Sir William Henry Pancourt, 1875 ; Wilson, 
Sir Saixmei, 1875. 

C.M.G.“ Casey, James Josepli, 1H7H ; Levey. Geo. CoIHhr, 1878; 
Newbery, H.Sc., J. Cosmo, l88l ; Wito, Jonathan BIiium, 1881 ; Harter, 
P.S.S , Henry Heyly!i, ISKi; Meiires, George, 1882, Bright. Charles M, 
1883; Smith, Robert Murray, 18H4 , SHrgo<Kl, l.icut.-Col I'he lion P. 
T., 1885 ; Downes, Major-General M. P., 1885. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 

LiEUTlCN.VNT-GovEnNOH - Stephen, G.C.M.O , 1881, K,C M G., 1871 
C.B. (Civil), 1862, Kill. Bachel., M,L 0,, The Hon. Sir Allied 
Vl.‘‘C(iiLNT — Hhorbro''Ue, Vi!«eotint, IKHO, The Kiiriu Tbui Kobcrl 
Lowe, P.C , LL D., Edinlmrgli, IHiir, D.C.L., Oxford, 1870, P.U.S. 

UAitoNKTR.- Read, Sir John Cecil, 1011; Nu htdaon, Sir Charh-^, 1850; 
ALD., D.C.L., 18.57, Lli D , 1858, Knt Bue.hcl., 1852 ; Co«»ner, Hii Daniel, 
18U3, Knt. Bachel., 1857, K.C M.G , 1800. 

K.C.It. - Slrirklaud, Hlr Edward, 1879, C.B., 1806. 

G.C.M.G, —Stephen, The Hon. Hir Alfred, 1884, K C M.G., 1874, C.B 
(civil), 1862, Knt. Bachel., 1846, M.L C. 

K.C-M.G.—Madony, Sir George, 1875, C.M G , 1860 ; RolK-rt^on, M V , 
Sir John, 1877 ; Parkos', M P., Sir Henry, 1877 ; Hay, M b Tin* Don. 
Sir John, 1878, President of the lA'glslative Council ; Jenml)g^, M P , 
Hir Patrick Alfred, 1880, C.MG,, 187U ; Nuinuel, Tlic Hon, Sir Smil. 
1880, C.M.Q., 1874 ; Ward, R.E., Major General Edward Wol^^elJho^m^, j 
1874 ; Allen, Sir C4eorge Wlgram, 1884, Knt. Baelnd,, 1877 I 

Knioiits liAeMBLons.— Manning, LI.. I)., Sb William Monia j 


Kmioiith BArnEnons. —Cofipor, Sir Charles, 1857 ; Morpbelt, Sir 
John, JS7'0 ; Milne, Tho lloin Sii Wm., 1876 ; Elder, Sir M'homoh, 187i^ ; 
llugheri, Sir W^alti r W'at.'^oii, 1880 ; Davenport, Sir Samuel, 1S81, 
CM.G.-Todd, Churh'H, 1872; Egertoii, Warbnrton Pctei, 187.5; 
Booth by, Jo^lah, 1H7 h, 

lIoN<»u\m C".- f'/o/rr Uii> Duh’’ of Xfn'cmiW's dinpatih^ dalt^d 2S//i 
Die , 186.3. Wubrboum', 'I'lu- Ibm. (roorge Alar^den, 186-1 ; Blyib, The 
lion. Sir Ailhiir, 1861 ; Sti'aiigwayh, Thu lion. Henry Bull Teuiplai, 
IWil; PinniH!-, 'I’ln Hon. Boyle 'I'laveri^, isni ; Mdnc. Tlie Hon. Sir 
M illinm Knt., l86o , Ayer**, K ('.\1 G.. 'I'lic lion. Sir Ib'nry, 1866; 
Gl^de, Tile Hon. j>avinglon, 1875 ; Can, I’lie lion, John, 1878 ; Colton, 
'I'in- lion .bihn,l878 , Vlann, <^.C,, The Hon. Chailes, 1879 ; Playford, 
'The lion. 'I'homat. 1882 , BnMde\, His Honor Mr. Jnstite, 1882 ; Htt\v> 
kei, -M A., The Hon. (ieoige Charley, 1882 ; Pansoiis, The Hon. John 
Laiigdon, 1884. 


QUEENSLAND, 

Bauoxkt.— G ore, Sir St George Rah‘b, 1641. 

K C M.G Palmer, M L C.,'rhe Hon. Sii Arlhur ITunler, 1881, Prewi 
deni i*f tin- Legl-ilalive Couneil ; Meihviaith, the Hon. Sir Tliomaa, 
1S83 

Knk.hts BAc'iiKi.oiis.--Cockle, Sir Jamey, 1809; Lilley, CJ,, HIh 
llonoi Sir Charle-<. 18S1. 

f' M - tjiegr)r 3 Ani/U'^uis ('hur)oH, 187.5 ; Douglan, The Hon, John, 
1877, llodeMm, Arlhni,lhTS; Areiier, Tlioma.-', 1883. 

llo.sonAin.hv - rndir the Ihde of i\i'tr('(i,^flt\< dinjfafeJt, ifotrd 28 /A 
Die . J803.--neiherf, K.i.'.B . 'J lie Hon Sir Ib^herl G<‘(*rgt‘ Wyndham, 
mill ViigiiRt 1S*:6 ; Pine;, UiN llon.ti Mr Jnsiln*, lOili Aiignyt, IKOn, 
Murray Prioi, Ml C, 1 he Hon Thouni- laidge, l.Mli SeptirnlM-r, 
1.S78 , Wai-li, M.L C , Tin- Hon, AVilliain Henr^ , ir.Hi Septeinber, IS?-' , 
l)ongl:>“, The Hon John, 1.5t)i Seplendh-i. 1S7'8 ; Griflitli, C , The 
Hon. .Samuel Walkt r I.5i l( .Si'j»innl>ei , 1878 : 'I'liorn, 3’lie Hon tJcoige. 
I5tb Septeinlier, I8 :h , I'hoinpMin, The Hon John Miilbou, 1.5lh St-p- 
lemhei, 187.S , Pukins, 3'he Hon J’atrnk, 1884; .Miie^ ros'-an, 'J’he 
Hon. John Murtuirh, 1884 . AliTlwraith, The llou. Sir Thumuy, 1KS4. 


TASMANIA. 

Knu.iit llAtiiri.oit — Smilh Sir l-tam is, Ph2, Chief Jiisl ice. 
HoNon.vm.h.' -lnd<} (t'{ I,i’h if ef f/.'.n'C,, lit, doted 2H/A 

Ac . 186.;,-- Millet. Tin Hon R(>li*rl Ibron, 2.5th September, J866; 


gue, 1858 ; Martin, O.J., The Hon. Sir James, 186‘i fniica, SirJoH-pli 
(4eorgt* liOiig, 1875; ItobertB. M.RC.S., Sir Allied. 1883; til rn k land, 
Bfi Edward, K.C.B. 

C.M.G.^^Halioran, Henry, 1877; Smith, M.D., LL.D., M.L.C., Jobn, 
1877, ProfcBimr of Phyalce, etc., Sydney Uiilvi'rsity : Combee, M.P., 
Edward, 1878; RoUeaiun, OhriatopluT, 1879 ; Davies, John, Jssn; Dun- 
can, William Allgnat, Ine, 1881 ; Roberta, M.P.. C'hnrleu Jhiiu h. 1882. 

HuNOBABLVa ^— Duht of NewcattUf's Kiy-jKOrh, ifuhd'^Ji 
Ike,, ISOA-Martlu, C.J., The Hon. Sir JainoP, 28 th July, 1865 ; Eag.ir, 
The Hou, Gadflrcy, 8Hi June, 136ft; B 3 ’moa, The Hon JamcH, 2'rth 

Soph, laao. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

K.C.M.O,-Ay«re,M.L.C., F.G.ti., The llou. Sir Henry. 1872, C.M.G , 
1870, Prealdent of the Lcgiwlativo Council ; Blytb, Sir Arthur, 1877 


Gihlin, 3'lie Hon WjIIumi l.’ooer!, 12ili l'’(d)i iiar\ , 1873; Butler, The 
Hon Hour} 12(lt lo'bi'imt\, 1873 , Dniin, Tin- Hon. James Alfred, PJth 
Febrtiarv, 1873 ; Mtton . 'I’he Hon William, 16th April, 1883 , Dodds, 
The Hon John Siokt Jl, 16l)i Ajiril, 188.3. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

Bai:o\ki Cotkhiirn-CamidK'lb M.L.C., Sir Thomas, 1815, Chairman 
of CouimUtees, Legislative Connell. 

Kmoiit Bach ki.or." Leake, M.L.C., His Honor Sir Luke Samuel, 
1870, E.KAj.S. 1875, Spt-aUer of the Legislafivi’ Council. 

C M G.- Lefroy, F.H.G.S., The Hon A, O’G , 1878 ; Friu-er, M.L.C., 
'Phe Hon Malcolm. 1881 ; Forrc^il, M.L C., F.It.G.S., F.L.S., The Hon 
John, 1882 


STATB EDDCATION AND OCCUPATIONS. 


STATE EDUCATION IN AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES, 18S3. 

(From lloytor’a Vicforian Tear-Borik, 1HS3-4.) 


— - <— — — 



At the end of 1888 . 

Namk of Coi/ikv. 

Niiriihci'of 
' Suite j 

S( ho(dH. 

Number of TcacbcrH, 

MaloH. 1 Females, I 


Number of SeboUrs On tbe 
Roll duriUR ItHHS. 


New South AVfUrs. 



HouUi AuHralm 

Victoriu 

Western Aut<lralia + . 



Tor.rtl 
New ZoiiJaiui 

TttSlUHMiU 


saSK), 908 , 

45,207t 

4 , 3 S 8 


Nami: Oi "JoLoxr. 


1 rroportlon of— 

ImjiU' ScluilaiHiFiiTinli* Sc'l'rf-I 


Nc’l. C08t to Stute^ 1888, 


New South W'jiJrw, . , 

Qiun’iJHlitiHl . 
simth AiiHtruim. . . 

Virforia 

VVfKterii AiiHtraliu . 


Total 

New Zoahiml . 
TuKimiiun 


to Malo 
rt'judahoti 

Ih r mil 
IT.Jlfi 
in M 
It HI 
2:1. no 
8 83 


to FoiijhIo 
1‘opuhitlon 
IVr <■«•?) t 
11».H5 
m t»J> 

Ifi (•! 

Sit H 7 
10 


S''liolarH to 
a Tou<‘4ur, 

J*r» rrnt, 
r)tJ 

'It 1)4 
40 ,T. 
tl) Ot. 
30.3ti 


'I'otal 

Amount 


l,TJ4.1t7 

ano.ifl)! 

40.101 


Amount i>or 
IJr'il of ]VK;a» 
population, 

4; (*. fl 


0 H fi 

0 13 8 

0 0 f) 


Amount pur 
ScUolar 


Feca paid by 
Scholars. 


8 12 H 
8 17 0 

4 2 10 


Iiicbuilufr 1.PT2 pupil U'nchorri, but eM bu^ivo of .Vht viorK iniHtrewM, 

t Tlift'i' lluiiM ,v hiivf boon «“aU‘uliiiu‘l iroiu the proportioiiM <»f tbo hcm'a hot w eon the of .n and 15 al the lai^t ceimUB, a« tbe Information was 
not (‘Uijpliud f<M (hi’proMeni rdiini 

J IliiduBivv of abtiistcd Bchools, of wliicli there uri’ about iJO. f For extra subjects only. 


OCCUPATIONS IN AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES, 1881. 


00 (’(n’ATf<>N-'. 


(Jovrrmuent and defeiiH^' 

laxinird profe'^'^Ioiis. litemfure, Heiener, and art . . 

Donu'htic duiies ami K( liolai'H 

l'hifraL,^f>il in hoardbu:, and attendaiuM* 

Tiadi'r,>< , 

('tnrierH by (and ami eea 

in-- A;,rn('iiltural aiid pastonu piirsnu^* , 

Art .find ini'< bail ie prodin.lion- ... 

T<‘\/ilr f.'ihne*-'. <Irf s,*-, ‘uid tIbioiiB malorialH 

F«)iKi and drinks , . 

Animal uml vi pridabiO ^'ld>ULnc^*^, . . . 

Miner, dn and metaes 

I,alM»rei‘ and o(hern (bramdi of iabo undefined) 

PerM Ik- of propi>jt\ or rank 

Siiinioii. d i>v (lie Lommunitf, 




W oBteru 
Australia. 



New 

Zealand 


I'op'datiOT' of ^^pec^^un^ o'“mipatiom». 


fboi'rnunnt .and dt frn 

hr iinu*d pi ofiK i-i' »ns, I’T i-iatmc, KeieiKe. anri ait 

4b>niKKtiK ftnii*--. Old "t bolarr* . 

hn^'a^'ed in Itoardini.', lovlptin', and .atfi'mlaie e 
T'lacU-rs 

('aiTier'. by land iiml sea . . ■•■■■■ ” 

Fngtif^’(l in - ir till 11 1 al anw pa'-ioial mJr''nilH. , , , 

An Old iiu'i (iMiK prodm'«<oiM 

Tttxllle fdbrii s. di es,w n, u ilbioiiM uuiterialH 

Food and dnnkh 

Aidmal and A^efretahle nubslauceh !,,, 
Minerals and rnel iIk "y 

Laborer? And ftbei pirauch 0} bihi.r undi tiiiedi ! 

Pei ^ons (if iiropei’Ty vir rank ’ 

Su]tporl(Mi by (U<‘ 'oniiuuiiity ’ 














ERO A N TILE LAW is tliat 
brunch of the kw which gov- 
eriis rrii^reantilo iruxiBuciions of 
any kind. The law of all 
liinglisli-spcaking conntriiss is 
based upon the common law of 
^ JSnglfind. (kimmon law is tliat 
jHgi^body of law wliicli originates in 
princiides of justice and the neetls of 
society, boconios well established cus- 
ISKtom, and is finally sanctioned, liinitt*d 
l^and defined by the decisions of the 
higher courts. Its princijih^s must 
IjwVthendore bci sought in treatises on its 
OT(l various branches an(l in the numerous 
Aff reports of decisions by the courts of last 
3^ resort. Statute law, on the other hand, 
ooQsists of si>ecial legislative cnacimonts, such as 
acta of parliament, of Congress, and of state or 
colonial legislatures. Statutes are definite and 
formal in Their nature. Common law gives way to 
a statute, and an old statute to a now one on the 
same subject* When a statute which repeals an- 
is itself repealed, the old statute be<!omes 
again in force. 

The highest statute law of Great Britain and 


Iht (*ol(>i\ial posf^osBions consists the grejit body 
of Act'; of PiirlluiMont which have passed the House 
of Coniinons and llu' Lords, and have n^ceived tho 
royal assent. ^Fo these Acts the common law wall 
always jield when Iheie is aijpareiit eontUct. To 
allow local s<df-go\ernin('nt in the various Prov- 
inces, however, enahling acts have been passed 
conferring, defining and limiting tlie legislative 
powers of the ]'rovincial r^r colonial legislatures. 
In the "North American jXfssessions, for instance, 
there is a general parliament for the Dominion of 
Canada, whiidi may enact laws touching idi the 
territory iiicl tided in that nam(‘, l)ut the separate 
provinces lla^e each its legislativ(* assembly and 
body of local laws, wliich may and do differ in 
<letail, Ixdli from common laiv ])rinciple« ami from 
tin* statutes of other provinces. 

It will thus h(‘ seen that thi‘re may be great di- 
versity in the exact provisions of the law on a given 
subject in ditfe rent states and countries. Yet the 
general pnncijilcs an* cvcrywliore founded on the 
same considerations, and are identical. Es})Ocially 
is this tme of the branch of law known as com- 
mercial or mercantile law. The very nature of 
commerce and trade compelled business men of 
different lands to adopt similar customs and modes 
of doing business. The usages and customs to 
which they voluntarily conformed in their mutual 
intercourse became almost identically the same in 


MEUOANTrLK LAW. 


all parts of the civilized world; they wore soon recog- 
nized as binding law by the conrts, and in many 
(;ases arc coulirnied and dohnod by s])ecaHl statutes. 
It is thus not impractical to gj\(‘lo bnsinesH men a 
collection of useful rules atid })i'incij)Jes of legal 
forms, tile application of vvljiclj sliall not be con- 
fined to any locality. Sm^l) a c< >1U ctioii will ]h‘ found 
in the following ]»ages ; and to it wo shall add, 
when practicable and dosirabks (he substance of 
B}>ecial statutory onactmcJits and re<i uirornon ts. 
To draw forms to suit owry imagijiarv sot of eij- 
ctimsbuKTs is of cours(‘ ijn]>oSHiblo, but in most 
cases the necossaiy alterations in the form giv(‘n 
will at once suggest tlicnjsolves. The utility of a 
law oonipondium of tJiis kind, we need not dwell 
upon at length. Wc do notcianri that il will lit- 
erally make every man his own lawyer;” but it 
will often save time, temixT and money. We shall 
endeavor to prosimt in a (^loar, (-oinlcnsed and 
handy form (free, as far as j)OBsibl(‘, from teidinical 
language) a mass of useful, varied and J'oliahle in- 
formation on topics of im])ortance to busincfivs 






,ttoxh anb Satisfaction. M 




N legal plirase, A(J(H)h']) and SAT- 
> LSFA('TION means an agreement 
betw(‘en two parties by which one, 
the i?ijurer, underlakes to giv(', 
the other, tliii injured^ to re- 
ceive some valuable r<»nsidt‘ration 
a satisfaclion fora wnuig doin', 
followed hr liio actual giving a.nd 
receiving of sneh consielcrat ion. This 
is u bar to all tudions on aeconni of such injury. 
Accord and satisfaction by a co-])artnoris a bar to an 
aotioTi by or against liis fellow' jiarluers. Ihit pay- 
ment of part of a whole d('bt is not gcaid satisfac- 
tion, oven though acc('])ted as such, unless the ac- 
ceptor receives additional advantag»' in some shajie 
The new promise musi be founded on a m w eonsid- 
cration. An agreement to eainad and annul imitual 
claims or to discontinue mutual feuits is g<K>d 


accord and satisfaction, and will bar further pro- 
ceedings, If a third party anake accord and 
satisfticdion with a creditor for the debtor, the 
test as to whether il will hold good or not, is whether 
the a(*tual debtor can be shown to have treatcjd it 
as sufficient. 

An accord and satisfaction made before a breacli 
of contract is not a bar to an action for a subst'- 
(jiientbreiieb. 

If a iiromise be executed formally and literally, 
but is of no j^aluo to the creditor, because by sonn^ 
act or omission of the debtor it is really inoperative, 
this will have no (‘ffect as an accord and satisfac- 
tion. If a m^w promise is in its nature executory. 
Unit is, one to be falfillod at some future time, and 
in point of fact is not so fulfilled, there is no eatis- 
faciiou, Kvon though the promise is for perform- 
aruM* at a fixed future day, the (creditor may bring 
Ills original action before the new promise becomes 
duo. 


m 

AFFIDAVITS. » 


KITTEN statements of facts un- 
er oath or uflirmation are called 
Affidavits. The word in itself 
Tneaus “lie lias sworn.” Affi- 
may be made in law suits, 


I iudejiendently of legal pro- 
^ decodings to verify coiiiain facts. 

^ They must be made in the presence 
of an officer (jualified to administer an oatli, as 
a justice of the jioace ; and must bo made within 
tlie personal jurisdiction of sncli officer or court;. 
Yoluniury aflidjivits, not to he used in legal pro- 
ceedings and not made under a statute, cannot 
he the cause of a prosecution for poi^ury, even 
tliougli totally false. A deposit ion differs from 
an affidavit in that in the former the opposing party 
has #hc riglit to be represented when the deposi- 
tion is taken and to* make a cross examination on 
the suljjoct matter. The seal of th^ offioet taking 
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the affldiiYit should be alRxed, if he 1ms one. 
Auaeudment io the affidavit may be made by 
order of the court, and the docmment must then 
be r^wom to. When deponent cannot write, 
the affidavit must be read to him and that 
fact stated in the oath. He must then make his 
mark. 

A COtTNTEE-AFFiDAViT 18 One made in opposition 
to an affidavit already made. The jurai is that 
part of the affidavit in which the proper officer cer- 
tifies that the same was sworn to before him. The 
instrument should show on its face that it was 
made before some officer competent to take afii- 
davits. Ve?iue is the place wheni the afthlavii is 
taken. Omission of the venue trom an affidavit is 
a fatal defect. The afiiduvit will not. he vitiated 
by fturjjlusagey the statement of imniaierial maiier, 
provided it is not inconsistent wi(h the principal 
and necessary averments. Statementsas to descrip- 
tions, amounts and parties should b(3 dear, jairticu- 
lar and positive. 

GENERAL FORM OF AFFIDAVIT. 

OoirifTY or , TOWN OF — . sft. : 

A. B. (of ), lioing duly sworn, do]>oH<‘« mul says (or, md 

That tmt in full and accuraU language tlie m,a(t^s to be 
(Uleged). 

[S«AL.] {Signature of ^iflant ) 

Bworti (or affirtned) before me, (hie — — day of , A. I>. 18 . 

{Signal ut'e of Justice or other ofinrA 

Clf the afllaiit 1« unablR to read, the subacripiioii should lu* as follows i; 

Siihfioribnd and sw'orn to bt’fori' me, this -- - day — .A 1). 18 , 
theaamo having Inam by me (w, in my presence) rortd to this alliant, ho ♦ 
being ililtcrate {or blind), and understandiiig the Home. 

{Officer's signature md title.) 

AFFIDAVIT TO ACCOUNTS. 

Count? or — , : 

Before me, the undersigned, one of the justices of the pence in and 
for said county, personally came P. G , of — , and being did} hwtprn 
accckrding to law, deposes and says : Thai the above account, tis staled, 
is Just and tmc. 

That the above sum of {amfmnf) is luuv justly duo and owing U> 
this deponent by the alwvc-named L. P. 

That he, the said P. G., has never received the hume or atiy part there- 
of, either directly or Indirectly, nor any person for him, by his ilirection 
or order, knowledge, or consent. 

1^. Cf. 

Sworn and subscribed bifore me^ (Ate — day of , A D. 18 . 

K.N., 

^ , Justice of (he JKace. 

AFFIDAVIT TO PETITION. 

Cotnrrr of — , w. ; 

A. B , being duly sworn, auys ; That the facts set forth In tigs rore- 

gnlng petition Oie true to the best of his knowledge and belief. 

A. B. t 

tlfi, (Q$inothtrfgm$abm). i 


AFFIDAVIT TO PUBLICATION. 

Count? op , ss.: 

A. B., beiug duly sworn, says that ho is t he printer of (or, 

%» in the employ of C. D., the printer of) the . a 

newspaper published in and of gtuieral eireulation in said 
county; and that the notice, of which the annexed is a true 

copy, was published for (‘onsec'utivc days (or weekSy as 

the rase may he) in said newspat)cr, beginning on the day 

of , A. n. 18 — . 

A. B. 

Sabscrilml and sworn io before 'me this day of , 

A. n, 18—. 

K. G., Justice of the Peace, 

AFFIDAVIT OF ASSETS. 

(V)UNTY OF , SS.: 

A. B., iHiing duly sworn, says and declares, that ho is the 
owner in fee siinjde of tlio following doscnlwd real tisiate, 
free from nil lions and incumbrances, to wit : {here give de- 
scription by metes and hounds), allot the aggii^gato value of 
((mount)', that he is also thi‘ ahsoluto owner of the following 
do.scribed iKU'soiial property, to wit : {give descriptum) all of 
the aggregate value of (amounf)', that he is worth at least 

dollars over and above all Ins debts, exoiini>tions and 

liabilities. 

(Sigrted) A. B, 

Subscribed and sworn io, etc, (as above). 

SURETIES’ OATH. 

County or , ss.: 

We, the undersigned, sureties on the within undertaking, 
do solenudy sw(!ar that we arc residents of said counly 
and State, and I hat we are each of us w orth -- — pounds 
beyond the amount of our debts, (‘Xemjit ions and liabilities, 
and have ]»ro|x.‘rty therein sul^jeet to execution tajual to tsi.id 
sum. So htdp us (bjd. 

{Signed) A. B, 

C. D 

Subscribed and sworn, etc. 

AFFIDAVIT TO SIGNATURE OF ABSENT OR 
DECEASED WITNESS. 

County of , ss. ; 

Be it remembered, that on the day of . A. D, IS—, before 

iju> the uiuUTHi^jned, F. P., tmr of the juntiees of the peace in said county, 
pei>onully appeared N. il., who, being duly awom, fhiptwes and saya : 
Thnt <;. 8., one of I he hubMcribinj; witncpifiek» to the within {Will or deed) 
1m [fb'ud, 07' atm>nt from the stair, as the case may be). 

'Phat ho hiiH frequently aeon wild C. S. write, nuil that he is well 
arquafnU'd with iho handwriting of i»aid C. ft. 

That to the Inret of IiIm kTu»w lodge and belief (or kc terily believes) the 
naiiM! of C. ft., Higiied to the huine lus one of the aubacriblng witucaaoi#, 
Im the proper ami Individual ijaiidwrfting of said C*. 8. 

(Signed) N. H. 

Bubscfibed and sworn to before me, this day of — , a. n. 18— 

F. P„ 

Justice gf the jRMWOi 
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%iite anil Sttnrnap. 



KS EN TS arc ili()s(‘ employed to 
traiisnel- lnisiix'.ss or to act for 
A (/p)irr(tl (Vjind is one 
l^^aWMiwlio is om]>loy(‘(l to do all tlie busi- 
of, his princii)al, or all the 
business of a (jertaiii kind or at a 
Bl] W paHioular plae(\ A sjwrial agent is one 
, f apjiointod for a i)articular jairposo and 

: under a limited power. Authority may he 

d | given to an agent (uailly, in writing under 
J ^sftal, or iu writing withemt. a seal. When it 
Y A-is in writing the aiilhority is (called a power 
of attormy. It is a general rule of law that, 
f Mdien the thing to be done r(‘(juires the exe- 
^ ^ cution of ail instrument under S(‘al, the ptnver 
must itself bo under seal. E\(m when no ex- 
press authority lias been given cither in writing 
or hy* word of mouth, the law will oftiai consider 
the relation of agent and principal to exist ; that 
is, it is presumed or implied from tl>e eiroimistanees. 
^ aas a wife who is ae(aistom(‘d Lo’do certain husi- 
ness for her husband (for instance, paying or col- 
h-ci.ing nuits) will be (onsid^-red his agent in such 
acts ; .s<> with a. child, a (haufslic siU'Aant, oraelcrk. 
A ]Ka‘soti, (‘ven, who is ih»t quaJitied to make acon- 
InicL oil his own aerouiit, (as a miimr, married 
woman, or alien) iiij»y legally act asageiit for arndher. 

The acts ot general agents hind tlu'ir pi'incipals 
so long as they are witliiu Llu' gem'ral sco]»e of tlie 
authority given, even though the\ are eoidrary to 
his private instruetions, or even after the actual 
revocation of the authoriU, if the agi ney were 
knowm and tin' revocation unknown to partJ{‘s deal- 
ing in good faith with tin agent. It is, iJierefore, 




a common and proper practice for the principal to 
ad\<‘rlise imbliely tlie revocation of a power, No- 
ti(‘e to the agent is notice to the principal, 
i Th(‘ agent is hound to use roasonable care in 
j traiisarding the business of his agency, such as a 
I prudent and careful man would use in his OMm af- 
I fairs. If lu' goes beyond tlie stjope of his aiitliority 
]i(‘ is liable both to his principal and to third parties. 
If given (lower to sell, the agent cannot himst^lf 
become the imrchasor (or, if to buy, tlie seller) 
witlioiit special authority to that eflFoct. Ho should 
kec]) se]>arule aecjounts. The agent is often paid 
hv commission, for w inch he has a lien. An au- 
thorily to sell does not imjily an authority to sell 
on credit, unless such is the general euxstom of the 
trade'. As a nih', an agent euiuiot substitute an- 
other in place of himself without special power, 
d’his is usually given in written instructions or 
powers of attorney liy inserting the clause “ with 
full iiower to substitute.’’ 

'Idle jiropor manner for an agent to sign is thus, 
“Ik, hv A.,” not “ A, for B.” A. iu each case 
rejm senting the agent and B. the principal. 

Agency is terminated by the full execution and 
coinplciJou of the business entrusted ; by the writ- 
ten x'ovocation of the power by the principal ; by 
tixe legal incapacity of either agent or principal, as 
wlicn caused by insanity or the marriage of a 
woman ; or liy the death of principal or agent. 
There is only otie class of powers which are not 
destroyed by the deal h of the principal. These are 
‘^powers coujiled with an interest,” an example of^ 
which will be found among the forms below* A 
power given by A. to B. to sell certain shturos of 
slock iH'longing to A., and with the proceeds to reim- 
burse himself for certain debts due to him (B.) from 
A., would be a power coupled with an interest** 
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Batificatiok is* the acceptance by the principal 
of the tthaiithorized act of an agent as his own. It 
may either be express and open, as a doclamtion in 
a letter, or implied, iis whore the principal lakes 
advantage of the act and says nothing. 

Agents are of very many classes, such as clerks, 
salesmen, and others governed by the ordinary rules 
which control the relations of master and servant, 
factors and brokers, auctioneers, ships’ Inisbands,” 
ship masti^rs, and attorneys. 

A Bkokee is one employed by others to make and 
conclude bargains for them, and is usually the 
agent of both parties. He is bound entirely by his 
instructions, is liable for any negligence, fraud, or 
breach of orders, and has a lien on goods or money 
in his possession for his fee or commission. A 
power to sell does not include the ])ovvor to pledge. 
There are several classes, such as real estate, nott‘, 
insurance, ship, and stock brokers. I’lic usual com- 
mission of a stock broker in the United States is 
one-eighth of one per cent, on the par value of all 
sales or purcliasos, 

A Factoh differs from a broker in that ho usually 
has actual jiossession of goods entrusted to him, and 
may buy and sell in his own name. lie is often 
called a commission merchant or consignee. He 
may pledge the goods for advances to his jn-incipal 
or for his own charges and commission. The factor 
may even use his own name in suits at law con- 
cerning the goods of which he is consigiu'o. A 
foreign factor is one who acts for a princi])al living 
in a different country ; as regards thir<l i>artios he 
is almost always regarded as himself a i>rineipal and 
personally liable. 

A Ship’s HirsBAjq’D is usually, Imt not. of neces 
aity, a part owner, and is the agent of the owners 
to Ofjuip and repair the ship, furnish lier with 
proper pajicrs, make contracts for freight or passage, 
and collect dues. His authority may bo written or 
oral. He cannot borrow money on the ship, nor 
insure, nor appoint a substitute without sj)ecia] 
authority. The miistcr of a ship, on the other 
hand, hiai> special powers arising from the nature of 
his position. lie may, if driven by circumstances, 
borrow money on ship or cargo, or pledge the 
same, or even, in extreme necessity, sell the ship, 
without special authority so to do, 

Atcobkeyb may bo attorneys4n-fact or attorneys- 
An attomey-in-fact is one a 2 )pomted by a 


special act (power of attorney) to do some specific 
thing. An attorncy-at-law is a sworn olBoer of a 
court, employed by others (clients) to conduct legal 
proceedings for tliem. Tie has authority in all 
matters necessary to the proscK?ution and termina- 
tion of the cause, but he ciinnot std-tlo the p(»ints in 
dispute or give a release for damages or (sosts with- 
out tlic consent of his client. He is bound to use 
<lue diligence, to professional secrecy, and to a full 
acc<iiiiiting with his client. On all papers of his 
client, in his liands and on jndgjucuts and costs 
which he may obtain lie has a lien for his fees, 
w'hicb must he reasonable. 

In Englaiul the attorney docs not plead causes in 
court, ))ut })repares briefs and submits them to the 
hirrist(‘i\f who conducts all court proceedings. In 
the United States the functions of the barrister 
and att.ornoy arc united in one and the same J)er- 
son. When a power of attorney is for use in a for- 
eign country or anot her state, it should be acknowl- 
c(lged before a notary public. TTis signature should 
)>e attested, in the first case, ly the consul of the 
foreign goveniment in whicli the power is to be used ; 
in thii second eas(‘, by the clerk of the superior court, 
or acconiiiig to the statutory provisions of the State 
wlicre it is executed. • 

POWERS OF ATTORNEY. 

SHORT GENERAL FORM. 

Know all Men by iheao PresenU : That r. tlir* inidorsiKn^l, of 
<1<> make, (Olif'UtnU’ ami apijojof .lolin Dor, of I'p/artO, riiy 

irm- and lawful allomry, for lur, and in niy mono ami to \hrrf vi- 
Ihemlfhd ni>i(Uriy‘]KHLhr)do do and iM'rforin all tl.r rj acls 

in the cxoditioii and priihocutlon of Ibe aforordiicl Inmjnrss, and In aa 
full and iiinpli* a nKmnc.'r as 1 do if I woro |H'ri>on»!ly prunoid. 

In witness whereof, 1 bavr In njunto s< t my hand and this 10th 
dav of JMhv, a 1), 18S1.- 

JAMES SMITH, [L. B I 

SiynfU, ikakd and Ddii'*:rea in the Presou'e, vf 

FULLER GENERAL FORM. 

Know all Menby these Presents’ That l,,1aim*KSmith,of 
ofrtndeuce), have hy t h<*s(' prrscuts ordalnwl, madr and couBtltnh^d, and 
111 HIV naino and plucr, imt John T)ot\of {restihHrF of' (Utorn^j)^ to Ixj my 
lawful and yiilflciont attorney, for mr and in my namo. place and stead, 
to {kne ImeH the or f\>i whieh Uik jxrtvrr ifi 

Thai Thereby grant unto my paid aU(»nuT full authoritj ami power, 
in and about aaid iiremisoH . and to iiftc oil dm* conrBC, nieuna and pror- 
CBB law for the complete, elTedunl and full cxoculion of the bneitieas 
above deaerlln^'d . and for said preiulHcK to api^ear and me repa'acut 
before an V ^ovornore, jndgns, juatlccH, and miiilstcra of law whoniBo- 
cvci, in any court or courtu of judicature, and there on my behalf 
defend and prosecute all actioua, oau»CB and inottorw whaiaoover, relat- 
ing to the proml-ee ; and in all ‘<fiid premise?* make and execute all dno 
acquittaucea, dijwhargep, and relcaaos. 

That Haici attorney shall have full power and authority to do, act, 
detenulne, accomplish and trunaact all mattortt and thlngH relating lo the 
premises, os amply as I, his said constituent and principal, if present, 
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mJ^ht or ougM, a]thong]i paid matters and thlDgB should n^qinrc more 
Hi>crial authority tliun is }u‘reiu comprised and includ<*d 

That 1 hereby nllow, rati f> and hold ilnn and valid Jil) maiteis and 
things vvliatsrXfVCT my said attorney or his siibstlluteH Hhall Jawfnily 
do or cause to bo done in and about said premlhes, by virtue of (hose 
presents. 

In witneaa whereof, etc. (ok in previtmiij'(yrtH). 

POWER TO CARRY ON MERCANTILE 
BUSINESS, 

{Draw ihsformaa aJtxri'ie, and vyllh ih^ (oirne arhiawhdgmfnt ; vlori' 
it its ifolicatfd that ifui tmhject ina(t< r bfundd Hlahat, irotert this cIoo.k( :) 
to carry on, conduct and manage the entire bu'^inesw eoiic^jras Included 
in and ]tertnining to {ton Matt’ name and denniption qf buMne-Kt,) 
inmne or pteu't) in i,S7ate and antnty). 

Ff»r nri', and in my ri.'iTne to use and em}>lo 3 ' all such means, rlghlM, 
romediea and ui-es, aM an' boHl calculated for tin* and mcccHi^lul 

prosecution cd said ImsinehH, and to inniire ac* eshlons, Increa'^e and 
preservation of all propet ty ; the dlliir<'tit collecliou and settlement of 
iTid<'btednoH, the most jiidlUous piirchuMcs and largest salet? therein, 
and foi all and every other mailer or tiling, belonging or pei-tuiiiing to 
said busiiuiss. 

POWER TO PURCHASE, SELL, AND LEASE 
REAL ESTATE. 

pT^nrnAsE "(Mserf /Ai/J piirchawe any real cstato on iny 

a<‘coimf, in fee simple or otherwi'^c, at any prlceH or any exciiaigp's 
whatsoever; and for these jinriaiseh to receive, coiillim, make and eKe- 
ciiie any deeds, conveyances, contract**, or othei instruments whatso- 
ever. 

(Insert this rlanKS .«cll, lini Iit, or cxclninge any n nl estate 
on ray account lo any person or ptrsfuis \s halsoe\er, for auj price or 
any manner ; and for these purposes to eKccnle and jk knowledge all 
deeds, conveyancee, and assurances, with general u>vcnaiifsof wninuily 
against all or ineumbranees, or any otluT co\« minis \\hals(»- 

ever. 

Lkahk liiJnstrt thU rtaose . lo leceise all nails, issui-s, and profits of 
all iny lands or tenemeats, or other »'eal estate to which] am <»r m.ij be 
entitled, and from time lo time lo renew the leases thereof, not eviend- 
ihg the e*ame, how'cver, bcjmid the, day of ■ , A. 1) IH 

( Where these pow'ors of lease, purcliu'-c <>r sale an* to la' corifiiied lo 
certain spocidcpiojjerty, that sluaikl lie fully described. i * 

FULL POWER TO DEMAND, SUE FOR, AND 
RECOVER DEBTS. 

Know all Men by these Proaents : That T, Edward Wilson, have 
consiitnt<Hl, ordained and made, and in my place and stead put, and by 
these pn’senta do constitute, ordain and make, and in my slead and place 
pnl, Thomas Grant, tobe my tine, ‘>aflitient and law'f ill attorney me 
und in my namo and slctid and to my use, to demand, levy, rctpiiie, 
Ti >vcr and rorcivu of and fiom all und every persun or persona whom- 
soe\erthe same shall or may concern, all and singular sums of moiiry, 
d< bLs, gnotis, wnre.s, merchandbo, ctTects, und tluiigs whatsoecei and 
wherenoever tlu'y shall and may bo found, due, owing, payable, br-Iongliig 
and e'niiiii;' to me the coiistilm nl, bj at y wa\'' t^r ineans wliat-ioeier 

Giving and hereby firrantinR 'odo my saiduiiorne} lull and whoh* 
stn ieglh, pow'eraiid initlioiity in and about the jirciniscb ; and tn fuk*' 
and use all due nieaii**, (onrse and process in the law for the recover^' 
and olitabiliig the smne, and of lecoveries and receipts thereof ; und in 
my name to main , seal ntid cxt'cute due actjuittance and discharge; 
am! f(u the ])remU( s to ap])eai, and the person of me the constituent to 
r<dnVKcnl, before any governors, justice**, oftlccr'^ and mini-ters t»f the 
Jaw w Init'^^ocver, m anv ccC'l or ronrls of jniUcntnre ; und (hen* on my 
bt'lialf to answer, dc'fend and rcjdy unto all ucilon*-, causes, mullcrH and 
lldugs whathoever, relating to ibe prenii‘*es Al *'0 to snbinil any iimth*r 
in dlspntc to arbitration, with full powi r to m.'ikc and ‘•ubstifnle one or 
more uttorncys as my said utloniey, and the same again at pleu.'-nre to 
revoke. And generally to say, do, act, triuisat t, d<*t<'rmine, av complish 
und Jhnsh all null tens and things vvbnLsocver rehilmg (.» tli« premlsos, 
ae fully, amply and effectually, to i. / IntuiUa and purposes, a-* T, the 




said coufltituent, if preaent, ought or might portonally, although tho 
matter Bbonld require ntoro opeclal authority than ia hereta couprieed, 
l,thc said coniAtltuont, ratifying and allowing and holding fftm and 
valid, all and whateoewer my aaid attorney or biin subfitltutem shall law** 
fully do, or cauae to bo (loiio in and about the promlaea, by Virtue of 
these presents. 

In witness whereof, 1 have hereunto aet my hand and bc^I thta 
fourth day of January, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hun- 
dred and eighty. 

iSigmd) KDWAKI) WILSON, [l. b.) 

ttifjtud. Seated and Detiveredhi lYesefice of uf, 

ANTHONY TOWLR, 
KlGllARD BRINTON. 

POWER TO RECEIVE DIVIDENDS ON STOCK. 

Know all Men by these Presents : That 1, Willla Sayre, of T'few 
Yoik city, do milhorize, c<msritute, and npimlnt Edward Livlrigetono of 
llic same place to receive, from the Morris und Essi,*x Railroad Cotnimny 
the dividend now due to me on all stock standing on the books of said 
coinjjunv, and ri‘ccipl for the same; hereby ratifying and confirming 
all that mny lawfully be done in Ihe premisce by virtue licreof. 

Witness my hand mid seal, this day of — , 18—. 

[Sigiiature.) [l. $J 

S}(j?n'dt Scaled and Delirertd in the Pi'esence of 

GEORGE WRJGHT* 

PROXY TO VOTE ON STOCK. 

With JiiiHJcation of Precious /*rtjjcies and A^dacU as to Ownersttip, 

Know all Men by these Presents . That I, the nmlcrsigned, 
fclockliohb 1 ill the (name or cmnparnjK do hereby constitute and appoint 
J<»hn T)im' my true and lawful aUonicy, with power of siibsUtutum, for 
m<*, and in nij name to vote at the meeting of the stockholders in Kaid 
compaii}, to he held at (name oj place) or at any adjournment thereof, 
with ail the poweis 1 should possess If perHOiially present. And I do 
hereby revoke ull tn*evi()fiH proxies granted by me for such pur|>ose, 

(Si^fmet) GEORGE STERN. 

Witness . Kowako 1>oje This 5th day of July, A. ]). 1881. 

1 do swear wr affirm) that the shares on which my rcprcBMitativo and 
attorne) in tin* alxnc prox\ i-* entitled to voic',d(» not belong and are not 
b} iiolhecatt d to the wml eoinpnny, and that they urenot h>pothccated or 
pledged to any other (-(jrjunatioii or person wdiatevcr ; that such shares 
linve not been transferred Lo me for the purpose of enabling me to 
vote tht'reoii at the ensuing eh*< tion, and tliat I have not contracted to 
sell (irtraii.sfcr tlie.u upon any condition, tigr<*cmcnt or understanding In 
relation lomv inaniier of voting at the said election. 

Sworn to thin — day of — , 18 - , twfore me^ , J. P. 

• (Signature.) 


A POWER COUPLED WITH AN INTEREST. 

Fwr value veet-ived from John ''tokos, T have sold to him 200 shores of 
the c pital stock of the Alidland Railway Company, now standing in 
ni) name upon its book**, and 1 heirby constitute and appoint the said 
John Stokes my attorney irrevocable to transfer the said stock upoti 
the books of said rompiny to liirnself c>r any other person; and 1 also 
uuthorUe him to snbblilnte any othc-r person us attorney for me and in 
my name to make Mich lran.'‘fcr. 

(Signed) SAMUEL FRENCH. 

WitueMB my seal, (bis 4th day of June, A. D. 1870. ft. ».] 


REVOCATION OF POWER. 

Whereas, J, James Smith, of on July 5, A. D. 1881, did l>y * 

my letter *»f attorney under my hand seal, appoint John Owen my 
true und lawful attorney to sell ai; I c D.jvc'y lands (or fur whattrer pur- 
jxise the ismer was giem) for me, now 

Know all Men by these Presents, that I have revoked and an* 
milled surli leiti^and ontlmrity, and I do hereby revoke aqd annul it, 
and deci ire (he said John Gnien no longer my attorney for such purpoBU, 

JAMES SMITH. Jt. ».] 

Witness my hand und seal, this 12ih of November, A. I). 1881. 
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JlNORS l)ouiid to sorvico for a 
term of years <,o Icarii some trade, 
.art, or professiotj, are termed 
^ Apprentices. In return for such 
service they I'eceive instruction 
fin tlicir masier’s tnul(*. or art. An 
f infant may be thus bound by his own 
free will and act, with the consent of 
father, mother, or guardian (or by pul)lic officer's 
whore there is no guardian or the infant is a 
pauper), until the age of 21 in the case of males and 
of 18 in the case of females. 


^Phe master cannot transfer his rights over the 
apjjrentice witliout his conseni. and that of parent 
or guardian. If the master neglects his part of (he 
contract, tlio i)aront^s right re^ives and the dis- 
charge of the a])prentice may he eom])elled. Neither 
sickness nor ina])tness in tlu'. traile will release tlu*. 
master fn^m his o]>ligations. If the apprentice runs 
a\vay and enters the eni])]oyment of anoiher, the 
master is not houml to take him back, but is 
entitled to wliatover he may earn, provided tliat lie 
can show that the now em[»lo}er was aware of th(3 
e^cistoiice of the apprcntices]ni>. death of tlu* 

master discjiargos the apin’entice. The ndalion may 
also bo terminated by a deed of mutual n’loase cu* 
by a decree of a court., as where ill treutnnmt, 
neglect, and abuse are shown, 

AN INDENTURE OF APPRENTICESHIP. 

Thifi Indenture of Apprenticeship brtwNMi . mirioi , o/ 1 hr 

iigc of —— yi^ttrs, by and with the consent of hin fiUlicr {or u>otlu‘i , nr 
gHan^n^asth4caii$mayhe) — and -- muHrr, Witnessoth ' 'I’h.it 

the said is hereby bound uk an appretilici’ to thr !»aid for tlu* 

full term of yoarrt from the dale here(»f, to learn thr ait and trjule of 

a — ; ami the «<altl , minor, artJiiK with thr conuent of bi^ (y/trr 

€nt o/p guardian)^ hureby covenants ftilhfully to sr.rve thr nald for 

the full term of years, to watch carefully Ids imotrrVintcn'nf, to abstain 
from all vke, and waHtefuiiicH?*, mui to obey tJie coimnauds 

of If aid — In all lawful and proper matters. 

Altd the sold — , master, on his part, doth promise and covenant 

Uiat Uu wUl^to the best of his power teach the said his trade or 

Wt^ that bo will give and provide for fluid ’-good and flufHiient 

meat, drink, clothing, washing and ludiging, such us are suitable for un 
apprentice, that ho will give him — moutha’ »cliooling during the year 


and at the expiration of the term of appimlireship will furnish him 

with a suit of subsltmtial wearing apparel, ami in riionry. And 

for ihr true perfonnance of all and ^»ingiriii tar raviMiauts and ugrer- 
nirntH a/oreflald, the fluid parties Idml flirm- lv<'«, rarh nntu thr (Jthrr, 
flrniJv by these pmsenta. 

In Witness Whereof, the parties herrto iiavr set ihciv hands and 
sea’s this day of , in the your of onr l.ord, IH ■ , 

Krt>nt(t(l and delivered hefoi^e 

iWitncmiiA {ISiffuatuns,) (AVa/^ ) 

To this should be atwexed (he writtm co^isent of'jto/ r nf oj us 

follows: I do hereby cAuhent to and approve of I lie iundinp of my 
son Utrward) as in the above indenture Is set fortli. 

I)a(.ut (his -- day of , A. U. It*—. 

(Slf/na(.or<\) [i-. s.j 

INDENTURE BY PUBLIC OFFICERS. 

This Indenture Witiiesseth: That - i f - , minor, with the 
eon <■011 1 of and ju-liiesof the p( are ov/netrs of (hr }i(x*}\ 

or seh‘fiinn}, o?* Ju(lq>' of the --- of the town of , herCfUi 

endorsed, doth hereby Idnd liiniself a^ ajipreiillee, etc, alsjtu > 


RELEASE OF APPRENTICESHIP. 

Know all Men by these Presents: Thai — , stui of — , of 

, did by ills imlrnture, Is.'firiii!,; date the dayof- ,A.I),18 .bind 

himself as an upprrnil(.< tmlo, -- of ,fora term of - jears \ot\ 
until hr should (pr <pf hf/al (owj from I be date theretd, as by said imleiv 
luie more fully appeals, 

Tliat ihei'f sfafi JuUy the reasons for Oo 7*l> as * ) 

Ih reason whereof, the said — doth hrrt h) I'rlcnitr, and forev<*r 
dlsLh;jr::e said and liis father - on ^ pfitn or ganrduin) id ixud 
ftom mid indenture and ail sei vn e, and all oiltei agu-emeuls r‘ovenanL^, 
masters and Uiing'^ eonlained theieiii, on ihelr, or either of their parti. 
tc» be observed and performetl svhatsoevi '-, unto the date of this releaM'. 

In Witness Whereof 1 have hereby set iny iuiml, this — ■ da'^ of 

5 — , A. D. IH — , (Skgna(7U's ) 



AKTIES wlio litno mutual clainiH 
|may pubmit (he matter in rlispute 
to a (liird ]):irly or tf> two or more 
third jiarties. The ngi’eeinent of 
the injured and injuring jiartirs, 
followed hy the dcciiiiion of the 
Jirbitratorrt and the compliaiu'cof both 
‘parties therewith is an AltmTiiATTON. 
Tlie agreement is called the suJmission^ and tlie 
decision the atoard. 

The wuRMisyiON may be by \vord of mouth, 
by written agreement, or by order of the court. 
The more formal mctliod is for tlie parties to enter 
into bonds to one aiiotlier, the conditions of wliieli 
are the compliance with the award, the payment 
of sums of money as directed, and the mutual dis- 
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charge of ji]l claims and cansos ot* action. A 
bond, JiowovfT. is not at all nctjossary. Either 
|»arly may r(‘voke his eiihmiKFiou ui imv lime ]>cfore 
the award is xmwh*, by giving noti<;c to the other 
parly. is Jiolr true, however, when the arbi- 

tmtioii is by order of a court. 

The AWATif) must not go hc\oncl the subject 
matter Hiibrnitted ; it must be clear, eertaiii, pos- 
sible, reasonable, final and coneliJsi\e. 

Arbitration is favored ))y the law as an inex- 
pcn8i\<j and peaceable way of settling <]ispntes ; 
an award will not, therefore, bo set aside Ijy the 
courts, exee])t upon very strong grounds, such as 
iin})ropriet} or irregularity in the conduct of the 
arbitrators, or when ‘ ^ ))r(‘cured by eomi])tion or 
undue means.’’ A mere niislako in the facts by 
arbitrators, unless vor}' important and very patent, 
will not. be considen'd by the court. The award 
wbc*n comjileted should lie scaled, addressed to 
all the parties, and opened in their ])re8cnce, or 
if made under order of eourt, returned to the 
clerk. 

The death of eitlier party, or one of the ar))i- 
irators, will revoke tlui submission, if not made 
by order of the court. 

It is a common pra(ttiee to submit tlie matter in 
dispute to* two ])arti(‘s, one sele(‘ted 1>) each dis- 
putant, and to give to them power to seleet a third 
and ilisin tores ted arl)iirator, in case tlu‘y are not 
able to agree upon a decision. 

FORM OF SUBMISSION. 

Memorandum of an Afirreemont triaUo May 8, 1879, l>elwecn Mux 
Kohu on tlK' one ]jart. urul Wil'^oii of Uio of.Uor part, lo Hubmit 

a mattCT hi roiWroversy n Ihem to urbilruliou. 

'J’ho 4*uid Max Kolui, mi hU part, rruikrH n olaiiw tUo sdld 

1 Wilson for labor and MTviocs (or wIou4Vfr the claim maybe, 

UlCiu*^ full iniirtc7i/a)''\. And iho niiid Wllsion diHputfs Uio 

tlalni UM b< mj; (tir as the roOf^ be), arid in hJ^tnrn ciuiuiH 

{uioej nil iMiifindafS of aoiuUr rltum, if any). 

Tln^y now niutiudly Hp;i'c<‘ Lo li'iivt’tbi .''aid <.lulnifltothe arbitrament and 
award of .Junus stilt s uud .lonu** Mi* n an arbitratorK by thorn selected, 
wbo nil' to h(*;ir liw’ pioofs ami uib’LMilons of the and determine 

whether any, uiul li any w lial , nioneyH or damages urii due and ehonid 
ho proi>er1y puicl fioi.i tnlu i puily to thi* other by reason thereof, and 
to make tm aw (ird tlif re<tn Ami if lliey raiinol a^ri'O njxm an award 
they are to selt-et a tliud pi ivon, w ho i hall be indiilerent and di sin 
toro&tcd between the p.jiliew liereto, and Ou' a\^u»d of one of such aibi- 
trators, together with that, of '-lu h lluid ]MT^on, made in writingand 
delivered to the ])urty in wliore fasor it may he (wiih notice to theothei 
party) wdthln twtntv day^ In roof, shall belh.al 
And the parties hereto, eaeh t.»the other, doth bind hiinmdf fopay to 
the other such sum as may by such award Ijceotuc payubJe, without 
fraud or delay. 

Witnen our Immk aim | ILSON. 


H 


On this may be endorsed (he oath qf the arHtraton, asfoSewe : 

Statk of — , — County, Town of — , s$, : 

James Stiles, Jonas Alien and Henry Boll, being duly awom, each for 
liluiself, severally wiith, that lie will faithfully and fairly hear and «at- 
amine the matter iji controversy anhraltted to theae depononta by Urn 
within fliibrnlsslon, and will make a jmet and fair award tlieroou accord- 
ing to the best of bis undori>tandlng. 

Signed to beiforevu, John Gray, J, P,, th\^ 12fA < 3 /* 4/ay, 

A.l). isrn. tSignoJtnree,) 

GENERAL FORM OF AWARD, 

Know all Men by these Presents : That wo the tmderoigned, 
arbitrators of oil the matters in dlffcrtmce, of every name, kind, apd na- 
ture, between MaxlCohnand Kgiiert Wilson, by virtue of their agroement 
of submi-'*h»ii of May 9. 1879, do award, order, judge and determ itie of and 
eonemiiii;' The same, ur follows ; That (then state the awatni in fuU). 

In Witness Whereof, we have, in each other's presence, hereunto 
Bel our hiinds, thi'“>25th day of May, 1879. (8igiUi(uree.) 

FORM OF AWARD WHEN BONDS ARE GIVEN. 

To sll to whom these Presents shall come : We [iiem insert 
mirne't <y the arbitrators), Lo w horn whb Bul>mltled as orbltnitorB the mat- 

tor in controversy between and , as by the condJlion of Iholr 

respective bonds of HubmlsMiun, executed by the said parties respectively, 

i ju’h unto Uie otbci , and dat(*d of , 18—, and which more 

fully app'-arM. 

Now therefore, know ye, That we, the arbitrators named In the 
above bondf. liaviiitj been ftrst duly Kwoni according to law, and having 
heard the proofs and allegntiotis of the parties, and examined the 
matter hi eontroNeiHy by them Bubmitled, do make this awanl In writ- 
ing: that is to Hay, the m\i\,{h»>rc foUoivs (he imard, iqwcifying J\iUy 
irhafis (ohedout (rr paid by HI her party, dtolar'rn/f the (mds to heuce- 
forth re/tee and deten 77 i}u\ toyether with aft causes of a/ition erisHng be- 
fore the eubmisdon misiutered into, amt req^iing the parties to erfcute 
mutual releases if all mutual acc(/t/n(s, debt^i, damagee, demands or 
causes (f «r/foni. 

InWltness Whereof, We have hereunto subacribed these prosents, 
tljia- - day of, 18 — . 

In Presence of (ftignatares,) 

REVOCATION OF SUBMISSION. 

Whereas, the subHcrtber, Max Kohn, with Egbert, Wi /sou, did on the 
9 th day of May, 1879, submit 10 James Htiles and Jonas Allen, arbitra- 
tfjrs, with power to select .1 third, tin* arbitrament and award c f certain 
claiins existing between me. The said Max Kohn and the said Egliett 
Wilstm. and m»w for certain r.'asons 1 desire to revoke the submiaaion ; 
Now Therefore. T d(» h< reb> revoke the said MUbnuHsion, and declare 
Um' .«>iiiiu' null uud void. 

(jiivcii under my lutnd and pcu] this Jfith day of May, A.l). 1679. 

{ifif/ned) MAX KOHN, 

To James Rtlles and Jonas Allen. 

REVOCATION NOTICE. 

To Egbert Wilson : Dear Sir— T have this day revoked the powers of 
Janu-H Slih's and J on ub Alie n ub arhitratora under rim agreement of 
subnimsion eiitored into between ua on the 9lh day of May, 1879, by as 
iiiBtrument of wiilch the annexed ft u copy. 

{,)figned) MAX KOHN, 

Dated tUie ISih day of May, 1879. 



BIIiLB OF LADING, — BILLS OF SALE. 



(lebtH and cncuinbrancoy whatsoever, by or throu^^flj my Tnenns, consent 
or procnremcnt, cxwpt only lUc proiwr charges for freight, average and 
primage. 

Given under my hand and heal at New OrUiann, tine toUi day of Nay, 
1878. 

BDWAKD KlBSCll. 


EOEIPTS signod liy ilie master 
of a ship for cargo to be carried 
as freight, , arc called I^lls of 
Lading. They specify the goods, 
ship, price, names of consignor 
and consignee, and sindi other 
things as may be retjnisitfb *l'hey 
are usually signed in i-rijilioaie, one 
copy being kepi by the consignor and the others 
sent to the consignee by diiTcrent cbunnels. Aver- 
af/e is the charge on such small expenses of the 
ship os harbor dues, ]>ilotagc and towage. Prim- 
age is a small iiorcontagc on the freight, whicli 
goes to the master as a pcrfpilsit(\ 

Bills of lading arc tranaferable and assignable, 
and the assignee may sue for tin? reeovtny of the 
goods. If the goodj3 perish without fault of tin* 
master the freight must lie iiaid, but if proper pre- 
cautionary measures have not been adopted, the 
master or ship owners are liable for tlie damage, 

BILL OF LADING. 

BMpped In good order, ami well condHIonod, ,by JnracB (Jrant, on 
board tho ship called Mie Water HY/cA, whonior John Old in nniHfcr, 
now lying ill the iKirt t)f Idver]>ool and bound for Ni w' Oi leiinti. to wit : 
One hundred and fifty ImU’K merrhamliHe, marhi d and mnnbm'd a^- in 
the iniirgiti» which are to be dellv<‘rrd In liKi- good order nml eondiilon 
at the aforcHuId port of New Oilcans' (Ihc aclK of God, fin* pubMe i'm>- 
lu tea find the perils of the aea only excepted), unto Edw ard Kirwcii or 
hiJii aiHiigne, he or they paying freiglit for the «?aid boxcK, with priino^'e 
and average accustomed. 

ta WitnaM 'Wlieraof the maater far purser) of Ihc f'aJrt vcsho) hath 
affirmed to three billa of lading, oil of thin tenor and date ojk* of \\ht< h 
being accorapHahed, the othcre to Bland void. 

Dated in Liverpool, the 8tU clay of April. 1878. 

• JOHN OLD, JHofiiitr. 

Noa. 1-160. 

Bdw. Kfrach, 

New Orieana. 

ASSIGNMENT OF *BILL OF LADING. 

Hxtow all Xanby tbeae Preaents: That 1, the w ithiu named, Kd- 
waid Klroch, In conalderallon of the Bum <if nine thouBaml dtdlai t- ($9,000), 
the receipt of which in hereby acknowledged, do by these piesontK erant, 
aaifgn and tran^'fwr auro Joseph Gale the whhin wriiten hill of lading, 
and the fi41 right, title and ownership to all the projierij therein de- 
sertM. To have and to hold the same unto himself, hit* heirs and us- 
forevw. And I do covenant, promise nml agree that Haid bales of 
toerchandioe therein described are and shall be free and clear of all 
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bill of sale id tt written instru- 
Hl|H||!|jlFnient by which ibe owmership of per- 
projKTty is traiidferrod , It iw not 
tiuit there dhould be a Beal, 
validity of the sale docH not de- 

V’|jiWV])(U)d on 11 JO achui) ]K>BB('ssion of ibe 
^KI^^'’goodB passing from llic seller to tiic 
If the seller retains possession, 
liow'cvei’, the buyer runs the risk of having the 
goods altuelied by tiiird parties having claims 
against the seller, and will tlicn Lave to jirovc 
affirmafirrly that ibe sale was in good faith and 
not to d(‘frau<l creditors. 

A w'arranly of the sellers title is usual in bills 
of sale, and sucli warrant y is implied by law, tliougl^ 
not stated. On the other band, warranty of (jual- 
ity or (‘onditioii must be c\])ressed. Tlie general 
rule of law is that the Iniyer must look out for bis 
own interests. But I he seller ivill not lie protected 
wduTc act mil fj*aud lias horn practiced. Where 
goods are sold 1\Y sample, tli(*re is an imjdied wair- 
ranty that tlie goods (•o) res[M)nd wdth tJu^ sample. 

GENERAL FORM. 

Know aU Men by these Presents ■ That 1, [name gftller), of 
{/iflare), for iiiul ni CHlt^^^h'l•!lnt>n of tin* Him of [mnoiint), to me in hand 
wtll Hiul truly p.'iid by .s ), the rirvipt of which ih hereby 

tt< knowed^'t’tl, do h> flu'sr pie-eiitH gianl, bur^^tiin, ^cll and convoy unto 
Ihosaid nnmo, hi?« hclrB, t-.voriitorr*, aduiiniHrmtorB and ai*'BignB, 

the followinc goodt' and chat tola (//ct'C dm'i'V)€ jwaperty.) 

To Have and to Hold all the said bar>pvlnod and granted and 
chatt<'lM for the own proper uwi' and In'hoof of the Bald (6w»/rr), his heirs, 
exccnlor''^, adininii^tratorB and aBsigns forcviT. And thf^ said doth 

hereby y ouch hiinpclf to be the only lawful owner of said goods and 
challels, and doth t ovenant with nuid {hm/er) that ho has good right and 
lawful ant horily to diHjKise of said goods and chattels; that they ara 
free from all lacumbrances, and that he will warrant aial defend the 
same againsl the lawful claims and demands of all persons whomso- 
ever. 

In WltneM Whereof the said has hereunto sot his band and 

Heal this - day of - — , A. D. 18—. 

m/nw#;- 

(JHgrurhiH.^ [L. 



MEllCAKTILE LAW. 


BILL OF SALE OF A SHIP. 

To all to whom these Presents shall come> Greeting- : 

Know ye, that wi*. John Smith and .Tauifi^ Jono, in conisidorailon 
ol Ihcwurnof tt*n thousand pousitls (n k?- m hand imid hy 

Edi\ard Grant, havtt imrgalnod and sold ami lran»'fc‘mal tn hltn all the 
littll and iHxljr' <»f iho f^ood tdil)i tin* O^^jxi Vi now IvIuk in the port of 
laveri»ooJ. lo;;( 1 hor v\lth Iut spars, taiklc, !)oais and 

furniture, and all her othei a]>piirlenunees, the (’erMfleate <tf \\hO‘*e rt'g- 
iwter Ift as follows ; {thn fjim' tcrtlUcnit injnU ) 

To Have and to Hold the same to the ^ald Edward Grant ; and we 
avouch the mid .I<djn Knnth and .lames .Knu-s to he the owners of said 
ship with her iJpj»uiti'naiK» aimve iiientioned, and hereby a/re“ to war- 
ranisnd defend the ‘^uid Edward Grant In the peaeealiio posnesslon of 
the mnif n;jrain^-T all per oie. lawfully t laumn-:!:. or to elaiin, the same or 
any pari theieef. 

Witness our Inmd'* and ►a-alH, this r>lh dav et ^^ny, a o ISW. 

JOHN SMri'H. Ll. fi.J 
JAMES JONES. I1..8.] 





JsM.) S arc written in strum cuts by 
llUi^^wliicli one ]hiriy li'mds liinisclf to jiuy 
* 11 ctu tiiin sum of money. If 
ibis is all, i.he bond is called a ‘‘ siin]>l(’ 
^^^^^IJlMtond ; i)ul. tb(‘ M^ord boinl is more 
^^jJJS^W/’.jgcncrally appluHl to Ixmds ivilb acon- 
dition alliicbo<l, upon fnllillinont of 
f Avliicb ibe promist' of jiaymoni is l(‘ he of 
no effect. The party executing tlie ]»ond is Ibc 
obligor, the other j tarty the ohUgco, and tlie amount 
Hpocified \\\Q penal sam, 

Tlie bond must bo sealeJ, exeejit in States where 
the use of ]U'ivatn seals lias been abolished by 
^iaijife. XTnder the common biAv. tlie use t>r a seal 
fnak(‘^ it unnecessary to jtrove a ee^v idcration ; ir 
alst^ <'xt(‘uds tJu* right of action (under most statutes 
of limitation) to twamty years. 

Should the condition of ific hopd be not fill- 
lill(db the obligee cannot n'co'viT the full amount of 
the ]M‘nulsnui, a.'^migtit be siijiposed, hut will obtain 
only principal, interest mid expenses, if i,he condi- 
tion was the puMuent of money, or actual damages 
and costs if the t oudition w'as for the doing or not 
doing of (’crtain things. 'I'he jienal sum in a bond 
is usually made double (he amount involved in the 
transaction. 

BOND TO PAY MONEY. 

Sqxow fkll JBlen by these Presents * Thul I, John On, .>i .Sow 
York City, sm held ftnd ftrm'y iJOimd unto JUrhard Hoe, of Uh’ anme plan . 


In the sura nf ten thonaand pounds (£10,000), U) be paid to the aiiAi 
Ktchard Koc, or his certain attorney, executora, admlxitBtratore or 
; to which payment well and tmly to be made I also Wnd my 
heirB, executorfi, and admlnlrttmtorfl by these preeentft. Bealod with my 
Kcal, thlH 41 h day of June, a. n 1881. 

The condition of this obligation Ib such that If I, the said John 
T)oe. ahall pay tt) said Richard Roc Iho miiu of five thousand dollars 
and lofral Intorcst, on or before the 4th day of December 1881, then 
the ohli^ution t-hall he i)f no effect and void, but othembe to remalu In 
full power, force and virtue. 

Srated and DfUrrrCil in the PreMnceof 
{Name of 

iSigntd) JOHN DOB. [i.. «.] 

BOND TO GIVE A DEED. 

Know all Men by these Presents ; That I, , of 

, am held and firmly hound unto - — , of In fbo 

Iieniil isiim of (oww>'/«/), to he imid to the said — his cxecu- 

loFN, 'ulininistrators, o: u.^Hitrrei ; lo which payment I hereby bind 
inyself, iny heirs, exerufi^rs imd admlnlslrators. 

The condition of this obligation »h such that If the above 

boiiudeii - withiti — months from this daU* make, 

e.v«*( lire and dfhvi I to the said ti ^rood and sufficient deed 

to toii\oy to ihe sjijd - - — -- the (hei'e dm nbe in full Ihn projjerfy 
fo fjt lonvei/iuf), (ohuld the !?amc- in fee simple absolute with n cove- 
nant <»f wiiTanty of the title, Uien this ohlipitlou Khali be void, oth(‘r* 
wise of force 

Signature [ 1 .. s,] 

Signed Siated mni Ihlirered in the Jh'eeence qf 

CONDITION OF BOND FOR PERFORMANCE 
OF CONTRACT. 

Ti* TIE lM)()h’8KD ON AN AGREEMENT OR CONTRACT. 
th< bund jmgk-r ae iujintform^ and odd this donfo .) 

The condition of this obligation Is sneh that if tlie above 
hooiideii John Doe, his executors, administrators or asti^ns. hhall In 
all tliin^M well and truly keep, stand lo, abide h>, and perform all and 
Hintmlar the eonditlona, et»ve.nants and ttcreementa contuined In the 
wilhiu Instrument, on his or their part to be kept and performed, at 
the time and in th«> manner mid form therein f-penfied, then the uhovu 
obligation shall 1«‘ void, otherwise to ho of full virtue auU effect. 

{Signed and Sffih d aet abot'e.) 


.mjB||B||ll||lltellEIIBIIBII[3falllllllgllllg||IB 


K USO N AL lid well ad real jirojicfty may 
be mortgaged. A C'hattel Mortgage 
id a mortgage of jiersouaj property. It is 
in elfeet a bill of .sale of (,he goods, to- 
geth(*r with a elaiise }irovi(ling for the 
making the sale void and of no effect upon 
the payment of the debt for which the mortgage 
id made. The mortgagor retains possession of the 
property, and the instrument provides that the 
mortgagee may enter into pogscssioii if the condition 
of the mortgage is not fulfilled. A man cannot 
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Aortgago property which he does not own ; hence 
a chattel mortgage made hy a inoroJiant upon all 
goods whicli he may hereafter purohaRe- is of no 
effect. No seal is necessary in a cliattel mortgage. 
If the mortgagor retains possession, the instmniejit 
is of no avail tis against third parties unless 
recorded in accordance witli tlie law of the ]>laco 
W'hcro it is made. 

Caro must bo taken to follow tlie statutes in n^- 
gard to XOTIOE, foueclosI) ki^, recording ami 
Et^iriTY of REriEMrmoN, which Is usuallv sixty 
days. Wo give helow an abstract of the })riiiei[)al 
provisions as to eliaitcl mortgages in (l»c Statens and 
TeiTitories. 

If it can be shown lhal. a mortgage was given to 
defraud creditors, it will be void. 

FORM OF CHATTEL MORTGAGE. 

Know all Men by these Presents ; Thut l, C’liark‘> Lew is, In < on 
Hidemtion of tbo sum of one lunnlivd )>oTm(jM fjCKX)), to mv in Imnil paid by 
SiiBan Gay, hiivn M)ld and IranHAwd, and ben by hcJJ and ir.-nitikn, lo 
her and her the j;ot)dH and rhalLols nu'iiticnsnil in lln* HC'liodiilo 

hereio uunnxod, marked Stbcdnlc A, and Mibscnla'd b3'mi- 
This Instrument a ^d^<.'n bj me to to tbo buid 

Stjwin Day and hrr aHFifpia tlir payniont of tho «a»d of (me Ijuudrod 
ixmudii wUlv the iuttrent Lhcrctai (an proiniM'tl in a imniiu Hor^ inadt* 
beariiii^ date tbo flint day of June, A. I). lH7o, payaiile to flir naid 
SiniUnJ (biyi tix luontb** alter date ; arnl it ih a condiCon lua-of tbai if f 
or mv ntatives or lus-jj/ns, pay the said Susin (in\ , her Jfjnl 

repreMcutative« or ans-hais, siudi mutu of money \>Uhthc iiifeient iheioon, 
viilihout fraud or delay, this instrument »^liajl be^oid ; and until d-'fault 
thorein I am to retain the possci'fcion (d the same ^;oo.!^ and i batti 

But if Iheio shah he any default In the payiiu nt ol said Mini of jn(>noy , 
OT tijo iidorehf iheivon or any paif lliereof, the Kud iSu.s.iii <b'iv, <u' lur 
le^jal repreocntalives or asti}jns, may. with the aid and tMsi'-tam c of imy 
person or pnrroiip, eidoi lay dwelliik’; hou**^, store o; other preni it-' 
or other plaee wliore the paid Rood'- and ehutteK are may be ]«]a( < d, 
and take and (airy Ihein awuy, and sell and dj-'jHjw of ihein Joj the 
bc'st priee they oan obtain, and out of the money uri-m" f neri froni 
reUila find pay' tlie said sum above mentioned, with inLoi«'st and all 
cdiar^i^OH lonchin}^ the same, rendering; the overpln> (If any) unio me, 
tny ivijjal reprOHwiiLuLiws or a - igns. 

Witness toy hand a id b“u 1 , Juiu: J, 187 .V 

{Signed) (^IIARLES EKWIS. [l. t- J 
Executed and delivered iu mtsem^e William Kooy. [l. r ] 

Counts of , 

This mortgagp vva« acknowledged before me by (. hariet. Lr\vu'<, lhin 
1 st day of Juue, 1875 . MA>i LANT, J 7'. 

* FORM WITH POWER OF SALE. 

{J>raw tM fnottgage as and ia^erl tkU daune Itefore the M.g)^afurc ) 

iH^rovidsd, alSOf that until default by said moitgagor, or his 
executors or adminiatral^ra, in perfowning the conddion aforesaid, it 
shall bo lawful for him to keep poHae^slon of and to ust* and mipiy said 
granted propitrty; but In case of such (hrfanlt, or in can' puch goods 
and chattels ore attached by other credltorn of said niortgugoi at any | 
time before payment, or if said inongHgor, or any ])er«oii or persons 
WUattsoeV(^r, shidl attempt to aall, conceal, larry away, or in anyway 
dispose of said property without notice to the said motigugee, hi<^ 
executors, adnatofstFators or assigns, and without hia or thtur written 
cottsout, then It shall he lavVful for said mortgagee, his executors, a«l- 


minlstratorfi or assigns, to take immodluU' iMisscH'.ion of all said granted 
property to his or their own use, and to ^i ll and di«po8(’ of the same 
lit public auction or at privut<' wiii-, •>r anv part tlicrf'<»f, giving due 
notice of lh(‘ limo and place ol sale, if puhln , lo the said iuoji,> 
gagor or his legal rcprcseiitatlv ew ; nud after Haii^-rvlng tl»c amount of 
the debt due said morlgag(‘e as above set foiib, 'viih interest and all 
exiienses, tlic surplup, if any fhcic may be, s'hall be paid uvei to ‘^aid 
mortgagor or hla h^gal rejire scuta lives. 

' ' Vf 

p €mmn Carriers, m 

i '-HI 

, ^ 


Fi who uu(lerlakt‘s hr a regular 
bii^iiiesH to eoTivey goody or 2 mw- 
serigers for a eomjtonRnfiou, is a 
CoAiMDN (\\HKIEK. llis liability 
is greater tliau thaf. of one who 
makes a .s])eeia1 eon tract to carry 
for an jn(li\i(lua] in a j)artienlar 
iiishiiKa'. The eoininon carrier is 
eonsideivd as an in.^iirer for the safe delivery of 
goods intrusb'd to liirtnand responsilik* for tfil loss, 
0\ee])t tliat ocrasioiK^d by tlie “ act of (bid*' or of 
tlie public entuny : even tlioiigJi tliere lias been no 
iiegligenct' on his jiart. lie has a ben U})on goialB 
and ]*}iggage of passengers for Ids (‘oinfieiiMriion. 

Examples of ciinimon earners are railroads, e\- 
pressnuui, .deain and sailing vesst'ls (Jiavmg an 
«\s(ablivs}i(‘d line and general business) truckmen 
and stage eoaelies. A (^oinimm eaj’rier m;iy also ]>e 
a wareJmusi'man, wbarlinger m* bu’wardjng iner- 
eiiaiiL ^\'heM be is a('ting in such a rupiiciiy he is 
liable only for injiir\ (‘aused liy his own m'gbgence. 
Tlic disfincfi(Ui made is this; iliat when lie stores 
tlie goods as the agent of (be owner or at Ids ex- 
jin'ss ordi'i's, be is a dejiosit.arv and not a carrier ; 
but ulien lie si ores tfiem for Ids own eouvenience, 
and as a matter subordinate to the carriage, he is 
a carrier and fully liiiide, 

PVom the ]mbli(^ nature of his business, the car- 
rier is not at liberty tu refuse to receive goods or 
]>assengors, unless the former are dangerous, or the 
latter are drunk, disorderly or insane. He may, 
however, demand his componsatioti in advance, or 
may refuse ui>on the ground that bis means of con- 
veyance are insufficient. Yet it lias been held iti 
Idle case of railroad companies that the latter is not 
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a valid excuse, .and that the comi)any ia bound tp The common carrier has a right to retain goo4^ 
furnish moans of transportation after having sold until he receives his compensation, and, this being 

tickets or received freight, refused, he may, after a reaisonable delay, soli them 

The carriei^ is bound to carry Ids passengers over at auction, after notice and public advertisemont 

the whole route agreed upon, or, if aijeident pro- The balance, lifter paying his dues,, If any, must be 

vents, to furnish otluu’ mi‘arie of transportation ; to ))ttid over to the ownex;^ 

provide suitable aceommodations for all, and to treat We have said that the carrier is hot liable for the 

all alike, and is liable for all damage to life, limb act of God or the public cnpmy, or (in shipping) 

or property caused by Jus negligence in any parth for tho perils of the sea* . But firBy unless caused 

oular and in i lie least degree. It luis even been by lightning, does not pome under these exceptions* 

held that where a passenger has l^een [)ut in a ]»osi- Eobhery or theft will nob relieve him from liability, 

tion of danger and has incurred injury by attempt- however ample his preoautions * and care. In all 

ing to esc^upc, it is not a good defence for the car- cases tho act^ an agent is the act of the carrier 

ricT to show that lie wouhl have been unharmed if himself. When the carrier undertakes to forward 

he had not ma<lo such attempt. tho goods bejoixl tho end of his owh route by another 

Goody must be delivered in time, way, and place common carrier, bis liability ceases when they are 

jis agieed with the sender, and only to the con- fairly in the possession of the second. But it is a 

signee^ or Ids accredited agent. If the consignee common thing with railway companies to unite or 

will not or cannot take the goods, the carrier must pool in the business and profits over a long route 

keep them subject to the owner's order, and is then of which each controls i)ai’t. They are then ^11 liable 

only liable us a warehouseman. 8uch directions as, for a loss on any part of the combined lino. 

^‘This side up/' *‘Gl«ass, with care/’ or l)e It is clear that the general princi{>lcs as to liar 
kept dry,” must be eomplied wiib, unless unreason- bility above stated may be done away with by special 

able from ihc nature of ilic case. agreement bet ween the carrier and the owner. It 

What cf»nstil.u1os good delivery of the ])roperty ? is, Iherofore, usual for all general carrying companies 

This doponds greatly on tile nature of the goods. to give notice to owners of wixat obligations they are 

I'hus a box or parc'cJ may, and should, ))e delivered unwilling to accept and what regulations they re- 

at llic house or olliee of the eonsignc'o. This is quire to be followed, by means of printed receipty 

usually done by wdiat arc known in this country as or bills of lading. We give below the form of rc- 

exju'css compaides, but not by railroad or steam- (»ei}>t nsial ]>y one of our large express companies, 

boat companies. Goods in bulk, as coal or lumber. In order to make such a notice a binding contract, 

must be left at the wliarf or freight depot Clearest it must be shown that the stipulations w^ore brought 

tho consignee, to wliich the carrier has access. to the knowledge of the consignor. Thuyt was 

]Notioc should be given by Ibe carrier, upon tbo held, in a ease where a passenger was a German and 

arrival of the goods at such }»lacc, to the consignee. the jn'inted ticket was in English, that the railroad 

It, 1 »s lioeu ht‘ld that this is oldigab-ry w’iGi carriers company must prove tliat he had actual knowledge 
by water, but not with railroad c‘om[>juiies. of the stipulatiaiis. But showing common usage 

STOi'CAciE IN TKANSiTois iho right which the will often suffice, 
seller of g«)oiis iif)on credit has to recall Ihcmw'hihrin Eree passes on railroads often contain a stipula- 
the luindsof the common carrier or warehouseman, tioii that the company are not liable for injury to 

upon learning of the iiisolveney of the purchaser. the liolder. In the absence of such agreement,' the 

The carrier may h<dd lli<‘ goods until lie can deter- holder has all the rights of other passengers. Even 

mine wbetlicr the rigid really exists. Jf l)e delivers wlion it is made, the company will be lianle toTgroms 

them to the wrong party be is liable to the full value negJigencii,^ ' • 

of the property. If th(‘ goods are claimed by u third When an employee or agent of thecompaiiy is in- 
party (not- the consignor or tainsigriee) he also acts al- jnred through the fault of d fellow servant, he oan- 

his own risk in either delivering or not delivering not claim damages fromihe company^ unless it has 

them ; bul ho may ask for e^ idencoof tho claimant’s also been negligent in the matter, as in providing 

title, and if not satisfied, muy demand security. unsafe machinery. 


JRBiaHT AXI* EXPRESS OOMPANT’S RECEIPT. 
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FREIGHT RECEIPT. 


[Dtrruo^mO 


Union Expbksr CoairANX, 
Pa5»t Fni;iuuT Link, 

ReoOlvrd from ^o)Jn Doe, tlic following puckagciit, In upparunt good 
order, contents and value unknown: 


Advanced cbargot^, £1 
RAtJta. 

DoUbio lit clttBB ..... — i>cr 100 U>t«. 

lit claas , l>er KX) lbs. 

Shi clft8« — per 100 H>h. 

3d claBS ' tKjr 100 lbs. 

4th claisB .1 - . - per 100 lbs. 

As per claasiflcatloii on buck. 


Marked imd numbered u« In the 
margin, to lie fowarded by rail- 
road ahd delivered at Kn^ton, upon 
payment of freiglit tliertifor, an 
noted in tVic ntargiii, wubjei t fo ibe 
conditimiH and rules on the; back 
hereof, and thoof f>f the Hevoral 
railroads over whieh the .property 
Ih tnuiMported, which coiiHlltute 
a part of (bis contract. 

iSigtiid) WM. KMITH, Agmi. 


HALF-RATE TELEGRAPH MESSAGE. 

{Cohdilwns utfuafly hufHifi^d Imj Hothl^wy.) 

TUK -- - TEl.KOnAI'lt CoMl'ANY. 

The bnrtneBB of tclegraplUng it< liable to ertora and delaya, iiriHlng 
from eaiiaea which rarinot at all times be guarded agaluHi. inclmling, 
Bonielinu’M, negligence of agenia and sen ants, wluun ii is iie< <• <,siir\ , t < j 
employ. Mont errora and delays may be prevented by repet ii ion, ior 
which, "during ibe day, half price oitra is charged in addition to the 
full tariff rates. 

The — Company will receive meHsages for tianHDiigsbm to he sent 
without repetition, duilng the night, from the hotir^ of - to , m one 
half fijio usuat ratea, on (’(uidKloii that the Muder will agree that lie will 
not claim damages from if for i^mir or delay h, or for non-deliv«'iy of ilie 
lucsaage liappening from any cause, other than the act of iis r «»rpornte 
oftiecra, beyond a sum equal to U^n times the amount jmicl toi its trane- 
mlssion ; and ttiat no claim for damages sliull bi' valid unless prcFt-nted 
in writing within tw^unty days from sending the mest-nge. 

This Cothpauy will be VerpoiiBible to the Jinnl of tts line oidy, for mes- 
aagOBdeatined l>eyon(i, but w'lll act as the Heiider’s ageiu to deliver the 
mewoge to cdnuectiug companies or carriers, if desiied, without charge 
and without liability. 


(Signed), A. Ii , Semtary, 


Send the following half rate message snbjcc.t to the above terms, 
Vhloh are agreed to. 

( Tfien/oUofUis metiaagf and aigrtafiuY.) 


EXPRESS COMPANY'S RECEIPT. 

fJVb. — Negoti<tble.] L’NroNE.s:!*!^^^ Coutanv. 

Received of .Tobn Doe, at Livcniool, May 12. 1881 
q/’firowfA’.) Value £ — . — . Ifor which thJaeompuny ehargcM £l 4/. 

Marked: Ridiard Boe (tYfflfirn-cr). 

Which it Is mutually agreed is to be lorwordcd to onr agency nearest ov 
most eoTivcnient to destination only, and there dellTcriHi to other parties 
to complete tl 0 Irimsportatlon. 

If Is part of the eonttldei*atIon of Ibis contract, and it is agreed, that 
the said express company are forwarderii otdy^ and arc not to be held 
Jiable or responsible for any loss or daihago fo said property whilo being 
c^uiveyed liy the carntra to whom the winte may be by wild express com 
pany intrusted, or arlsiugfrom the dangers of railroad, ocean or river 
navigation, Btoam, Are in stores, depota <tr lii transit, leakage, breakage, 
or from any cause wbidever ; iiuless in every enso, the same be proven 
If) have occunodfrom the fraud or gross negligeucc of said express < oin- 
iwiiiy fn tlmii ‘servants ; nor, in any event, shall the holder hereof demand 
beyond the sum of JLlo, at which the artick* forwuirtled is hereby valin d, 
unles** olherwise heiein oxpiessed, or unless spi'cially Insured by Ibnn 
uud so specified in this rereiid, wiijcb InsurunceejUall ( onsfitupi fbu limit 
of the liability f)f 1'he I mon Kxpiiksh C'oiunANv. And if the same is 
entrusted or deliverid to any other express company or agent twblcli 
said Union F.xjness Company aio hen-by authorized tf) doi such com- 
pany ot ijcrsiui bo sclectisd sliaU be regauled oxcluaively us (be agiini of 
the, shipper oi owner, and as such alone liable, and Oie Union Kxpie>^s 
Company shall not be, In any event, rt‘siH>ndhlc for the ’iiegligtnet- or 
non-l)erfonnnuceof such company or ]>erN>n ; and the sblpper and owner 
hereby Bcvorally ugive (bat all the stipulations and agreementb in this 
recfdpl ( fjiitaiiKu! shall e.xleucl to and juure to the benefit of each and 
eveiy < oinpany »»r is r^oii to whom the Union Company may eulnistor 
flehver (he above dt'scrlbed property for traiiHpoiiatlon, and^-hall define 
aitd limit th<* liablliiy iherfcforol such other comiiany or person. In iio 
eveul shall the Lnion Express (Vuiipfuiy be liable foranj lossoi damage 
llnh^^s tie* cbom Ihcu'for sliall l)e presented to tlnan, hi writing, ut this 
olllce, wdtbin thirty days after dale, in a slafeiueiit to w hich thiH reciapt 
shall ho auiieNcd. All urticlcB of gbiftB, oi contained in glass, or of a 
Iragilc nature, wdl be taken at the shipper’s nsk only, and tlie shippir 
agrt'c- that the < umpany shiiU not bo held responsible for any Injury by 
hi eakagf* or otherwise, nor for damage to goods not properly packed and 
sernnd for tiansporiation. It Is fiirthej agreed that said c.onifiauy shall 
not, in any event, Ite Ibilth' foi any Iob--, damage oi detention cimst d (,v 
(lie acts of God, civil or iinhiary aiilliorlty, or (ly jebellion. jurary, Irisiii- 
rection or riot, or the dangers incident to a finn; of wtti, or by anv 
rioious or armed assemblage if nay sum of money, besides the c'l.’rge;' 
loi lianspfu-tat(on, isto be colh rted fjoni the consignee on dcliverv of 
(be above dew niud piopi ri,> , ainl the same Is not paid within thirty 
days fiom ihe dale hereof, ilie shipper agrees that t J iim eompany may re 
turn said property to lum at the cxquiaTion of said lime, subject to i)ie 
conditions of tlu^ receipt and (li.'it be will pay the chaiges for transisir 
(allon both way*', and that the liability of this lompany for such proj) 
luty widli In it'^ po'.'-ew-ion for the purpose of making siicli collection, 
shall be that of wart houteinen only. 

{Stgufd'^ For Comiiany, 

JouN Smith. 


D , Pr(si(ffn(. 
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^atiirdct^ mid ^ffreenfmt^ 


ifi^ 

fei 

i 


■ 'I ,i'r . I’l .t’syi iri*« n’t ^ 


r*l irf *T*I ,lFt I ^♦rl 


flEN two or more porsoriH ugm*, 
upon rsultioituit cousidtu'ai ion, io 
do or not/ to do n (HTtaiii tiling, 
tlie roHidl is a ('Ontka<t. 

('^>idraels nuiy ho in expross 
t(‘rnJR or ijnjdied by acts of Uie 
parties ; they nniy be made by 
word of inouili or in writing, but by 
the ^^Staluio of Frand.s/’ in force both in i^higland 
and United States, it is riHjuired (but a contract 
shall be in writing and signed hy the party charged 
thereby or his aidhorizod rc))rcscntati\ e : 1. ^Vhen 
it is not to he pei‘i’ornied ^vitliin one >ear from tbo 
making iher('()f, 2, AVlien it is io (‘liargo any 
person io answer for tlu* delit or default of 
another, or to eharge an executor or administrator 
to answer damages out of liis own estate. ’6. AVhen 
made in consideration of marriage, except njutnal 
jiromiscs to inaiTy. 4. Wiicn the contract is for 
t he sale of lands or some inten^st in real property, 
excej>t leases for not m<n*e than tlireo years. 5. Tn 
ihO of the Hah* of personal ]#r<»perty Ixyond a cer- 
tain value (in England, £10 ; in most of the United 
States, unless there was delivery in jiart of 

the goods or payment/ io whol(3 or part.. In all 
these eases hy common law the consideration must 
be stated ill the writing, unless it is under scab 
But the C071 SI derail on may be merc'ly nominah 
^riie essence (rf the contract Is the act ual agree- 
ment or coming together of the minds of the two 
parties ; that is, there must be proposal on tlu* ono 
side and acceptance o!i the other, and the promises 
implied form the mutual considerations and make 
the contract. The proposal may bo revoked any 
time before ac(*/(*ptanct‘, :»iit not aftf‘r. 11ms if a 
proposal is made to me for a sale of ct3rtain goods 


at a certain ])ricc, and I write and post a letter 
accepting tlu* ju’oposal, the contract is complete 
and can he cnforc(3d liy law. In u very recent Eng- 
lish cas(> It was hold that this is true, erev though 
tlu* letter j)ostnd never roaches Its destination. 

AVho can make a contract ? Persons of either 
sex under twenty-one years of age cannot for most 
jmqjoscs hind themselves hy promises. An oxcei> 
tion is the case of necessaries of life, when not 
furnij^hed l>y those whose duty it is to do so. But 
a minor may after coming of age confirm a prom- 
ise previously made. Ono wliolly bereft of reason 
cannot contract. A ]>erson so drunk as to be 
incapable of knowing what he is doing cannot bind 
himself to one wlio knows his condition. By com- 
mon law a married woman is inca]>Hhle of making 
a eontract. But this rule has in many places been 
modilied or done away with by statute. (See 
Eiairns of MAKHrr:i> Womkn.) 

Contracts ai’o said to b(3 voidable when they may 
bo legally uimullcd or avoided, but until then have 
force and eirect. Thu.s a cimtruvt by an infant 
wii h an adult may bo either affirmed or made void 
by the formt'r when he comes of age. Void con- 
tracts are such as tbo law altogether refuses to 
recognize. Such arc agreements made for an 
illegal consideration or in ojiposition io public mor- 
ality ; agrceini nts in restraint of trade, except for 
a limited time ; agreements in restraint of marriage 
(as o}»])oHod to ])ublie policy), and agreements for 
the suppression of criminal prosecutions. Fraud 
of any kind or concealment of such facts as a party 
is legally bound to disclose will void a contract. 
But the general rule of law is ‘Mcfc tlie buyer be- 
ware,” and unless the concealment was of facts of 
importance, which it was impossible, in the nature 
of the case, for him to discover, it will not void the 
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contTEOt. Neither is a merely harrl bargain ’’ 
ground for relief at law. A contract made iindor 
duress or force is void. A naked contract is one 
made without consideration, and therefore void. 

Mifispelling or bad punctuation will not void a 
coi^tract, if the moaning of the parlies is clear.* A 
contract written with pencil is not. voir] fi>r tliat 
reason, but ink should always be used. Contracts 
made on Sunday are void, ljut if written on Unit 
day and delivered on another, they will hohl good. 

In drawing a contract technieai language is not 
necessary, ami bad bcticr ))C avoided. 'Hie in- 
stnimcnt should bo made and (‘.\ccut(Ml in dupli- 
cate, and a copy kept by (‘uch of ilui cr>ntracli])g 
parties. It should contain : — 1. The true date. 
2. The full luinies and titles of tJic parlies, ^\ho 
may be conveniently distinguislicd ajul ref(‘j*r<Kl 
to as ‘Ulie party of llu^ lirst }iart,'’ ‘Mlic parly 
of the second part,’^ e/r. Jk The subj(‘et matter 
of the contract, with full dr’tails and sjiecilica.- 
tions, and time and ])lac(^ of performance. 4. Tlu* 
covenants, warranties, forfeit arcs or penalties to 
be performed or incurred. 5. 4Tie signatures of 
the parties or their authoriised agents, and of the 
witnesses. An agent should sign ilius : A. B., l>y 
his agent (or attorney) C. I). 


CONTRACT~-SHORT GENERAL FORM. 

This AKTeement WittLesseth : That A. TV, of ( fU<u'fof renidcnce 
and prof or and C. 1) , of (ow boforr^, Ijuvc a;^"ricd r 

at i{>tarf,)^ thin clav of - — , a. v. 18 - , aiul do In ivby jiiulually airivo 

and promiKO to each otlu-r, folUme ; Tin' fsuid A, ]> , in con-^idoration 
of Die j)roinifto8 h<‘rciurtflor miide by tlio wild D., and in couhnlorntiiai 
of (A^rji anyotMr coiusidn'otioii A, It, vuiv funr. as nvnu v />(< //Wi. 
doth proiblw!!, covenant, und nsfreo \vifbKaidC 1) ibut i/o rt' o.'/A in 
tUtoMwKalA. B. tmdsrtakrs to prlonn). 

And said C,T)., In coTisidornlion of Du- jivonnw s lu ivinbt foro nnnli* 

A. B., tffc , (an doth on bis pan covenant and ii^iee uith ^aid A 

B. that {here statn what 0. 1), vndnfakfn to do), 

Witnaavour haiidfi^ and seals to two copies of tins ngreement Infrr- 
chaiigoahly. 

and IntHrchanff^cC) 


In I^rmnee qf 


E. F., 
G, II. 


iiSigvfd) 


A.B l^.^| 
C; I>. Li. 


FORM WITH LIQUIDATED DAMAGES. 

(Liquid A TF.n Damaoks aw sums of money agreed and fl\ed upon 
by the parties as a forfeit or inmulty for iioii-Cvmipbuiu i' The .-nin ineii- 
tloDed will be Copslderod by u court to be llquld'ited or tiM’tl when fr*mi 
the nature of the. case it apyearh (bat the parties have in adv jukp ajro'od 
upon th<j wim afUT fair caU ulatlon and aUJnsinient, in* when it is Iiii}h>s 
itblc to flic tho amount of actual damage hy any rule. (Itherviihe the 
turn mentioned will not arceasarlly be awardeil, but the mea.’^ure of 
damages wlU be tbb.a^ual loss tacarred.) 

Jnt€H IhU dcam And for the true^und faithful iK*rfomiauee of each 
and tM tbo pcomtset aiKl agnjemcnts above made and deseribed, the said 

SMrUea Ibind ttiemfelvea, each to the other, In the sum of dollars, us 

di^iildaitod dajuagea, to bo paid by tho failing party. 


FOR SALE OF REAL ESTATE. 

Artlolfts of Agreement, made this — r- doy of , in tho year of 

our Lord one thouHand ci^rht hundred and , between A. B., party of 

the llrat part, and C. J)., party of tho second part, 'Witneeseth : 'J hat 
said A, B., In consideration of the sum of — dollars, to lx; paid us here- 
inafter immtioned, shall on or before the day of noxt ciisnjnjy, 

well and sufllclontly sell and release unto tho party of the weeond 
part, his heirs and ap^signs, all that tract or parcel of luud situated in — , 
and doHcrilH’d as fuliow^s, to wit *• (ffiVf d&frri/dion of lot tw jmruth by 
Ijf/ajidartf’i.),, by a ^ood and Huflieleut warmnly deed That said convey- 
ance shall be ut tho eonts of said party of thow'cond part (except iwg only 
counsel feesi, and shall contain the UMiiil^ covenants, that said prenilws 
are fn e, from uli demiuids and iueumhranccH w hatsoever at the time of 
siifli ronveyance, and all oilier reasonablo and usual conveyances. That 
said imrty of tin- Sf-eoud part, in cousideration Diereof, shall well and 

truly pay »nt«» said p.-irty of the flist parr the sum of- dollars, lu 

inaiiiM-r and form followin;r, to wit : the sum of ^ — dollars, cash In 
hnml, th(* it'ceijti of wdiieh is hertdiy aeknow lodged, and Die balance 
(stab' tfnnsff jmrt pit/mnits, ir the entir<‘ sum to be pahl In full 

nt orbc'forr the Uim* hen ii^ lixi'd for the exei ulion of said conveyance. 
And ill i Jiw of the failure of saiil party of Die second part to make, such 
payment as above npi't died, Diis agreement slmll bo forfejtod and of i»0 
elTeet, if so detennlued by tbc j>arty of Du- first part ; and all pa)Tnentsi 
already made slinll lx* forfeited lo said juirtvof the 11 1 si part, and hyhini 
retained In full liquidation of all dimuiges by him sustained, and ho, Dm 
said party of Die lirst pait, sliall have tho legal right to re-enter and lako 
full poHse&Mion of the premises above described. {Execubd as in Jlrst 
form.) 

CONTRACT FOR SERVICES. 

Memorandum of an Agreement mndo this day of 

A. D IS—, bet\ve(‘u A B and (*. J), 

The said A. V.. agree.s to servi' I), as foreman in his bu-'inesH of 
nmi hlnisl in llu- t’lty of < 'le\( luud, Ohio, for one year fiom this date, nt 
a salary of eighteen bmidii'd dollars per juiniim, jiayable in equal 
monthly payineiitH on tho last day i>r enrh month by said C. L>. And the 
said A B. ngTees to devote all his at tent ion and akill to that bin»ifu*wH 
niicl .‘'iipennterid the Riime under the diieelioiis of the Biiid D., hr they 
may from time to time he given him ; and at all times to furniHli said 
r. 1). with any de.sired inforinntluu concerning Die bnslncKii {Kxfonted 
an in flr»f foi'fii.) 

FORM OF BUILDING CONTRACT. 

Articles of Agrreemont, made thiB day of , a. d. 18—, 

iH'twei-ii A B of lie- hist jiart, and D. of the si'roitd part. The party 
of the Bi'cond jmrt doth Agree, Promise, and Covenant, to and 
wiDitlie piiity of the drst jiiiD, that he. said party of the m com! part, 
willereel, build and comi<lete,oi euii-elo lie elected, built and completed, 
ou tho land of the puity of the tlr-t pait MiLmUod ns foH4JWs, to wit ; 
(dfH'nbelot by numfttr and l>oiinfh),(i gO(xl amt subsUmtliil dwelling 
house of the dimensions, tle'cripiion and iTialerialH nientlonod and 
speiitlod in the p.‘i])e. lieivto uum-xed and beiiriiig even date hen'W'iDi, 
m.irUed S]iei iileiK ions t>r T>w eliing Iliiiisi-, Woik and Materialg’^ and 
slgneil by said parties, and aeeording to a plan made by K. P., nrchitCTt, 
WMth rehreiiee to wbieh Bald .spei-ifieaf ions are drawn ; and 8ftid paDy 
of the rterond part agives to furnish Und provide at his own eipCUBC all 
inati-iials, tewds, w orkinen and foremen, necessary for Die erecting and 
cmnpletiTig of saul dwelling house aeeording to said Bpijclftciltions, and 
t<» delh< r Baid Imilding to said party of Dietlrhl purl, completely tlnlahcd 

and leady for lueupauey, on the — -- d«v of , A. D. 18- * unless 

smh delivery he prevented hy accidental lire, not occurring from 
neglei’l of any kind upon his part. 

The parly of Dio hrsl part, in couBideratlou of the ogreemeutB and 
coveiuintB afoK'Sttid, to be performed by fwiid iiarty of the second part, 
doth on his side promise, ugree, and coveuaiU to and with said party 
of the Bt-cond part, Dud nimn’Raid parly of the second part perform- 
ing said covenants and agreements, hi" will pay or caustj to b« paid 
unto »aid parly of the second part, for eompleiliig and erecting aaid 
building in the manner aforcaald, and providing the material a there- 
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for, the «nm of lhoit»«and Uollarfv Jn tho foIlowiTig manner, to 

wit: (/ifertf demVtH '"one ihhU at the e.rfcutUm 

of this agr^ertu^tU, the receipt of winch hcrchy ackiwwledifnl hy mid 
party of fh 4 second part ; ou^ thirds wktn Ihe v'oii'i are bmK^the nxf 
comjAeJed and (fw Jtwrs laid; and one thbd whni the, house is fully 

cemijMted and delivered to said party of "Jie jh a/ pat I on said day of 

- A. D 18 ^ 0. 

And it 1 ® hereby further ag*reed; 'J'Ji.’it ilic pnrfy ot the ilrat 
piirt may make, or require l<» he injule, nlleuitions in the platin of eon- 
atnictiun and HpeeitU anon*', wiilmiil, annullnii; IIuk ft;?reemeiit ; and 
that in cane of flucdi alleiations, the im rt aj^<' or diminutnm of expenae 
orcai<*ioned thereby yhall Ikj estimated, ns far as Jn nceoulnnce 

M'lth the priee fixed hy t)K‘s<' pre-ents Ini the whole work atid luaferiaJrt, 
andaliowani uh Hhull be made omtne nule t)r tlie oUiera- liieease may bo. 
And in caho the parties bul to a;^iee as to the allow mt e.>, to be miide for 
Bnch cliiiM^te-, or in nif-o the juirtien Ini) to ii;:re(‘ in re;?nrd to 21113* eon- 
ditlona or covenants lu-rein contained or to the perforinanro of the 
Paine, then Mich din, le-ii'enient ahull ho referr< d to thiee dlslriteteatod 
perpons, one to be olionen tiy each party and ihi y to ehooiw; mioUicr, an 
arbltrntorH, and the decision in writiii'^ of any two of tlioin to bo final. 

And it is furtlier agreed, ih.d if there rludl be any lUday on the 
part of the jmrty of tiio s( ( oml juirl in ereel muoi eonipbuin" Kind Imild- 
that In the opinion of th<^ wnpen‘it(<utd»'i(t will powent itn bein'; 
conqdetedon the day lierein apeeitled, thi n tlie t>nrl vof (he fli.st pmt may, 
ot tiia o[itioii. either cm|>lf*y t>ersonH ot her tlinn ( he party.of the aecond 
part to do the whoh or any part of said work ami fmnisb tho whole or 
any part of nuld maltaials, and dedm t the eo,-t of the Mum- from the 
Mim beieinbcfore meiilloned to be paid )q DieiJarfyof the first part; 
or be may' leii\e (he compU tion of naid buildiii;; unto the jiaity of (he 
PcTond t»U’t and enfort'.n his (laiin for dam. q;es, should Miid bnildiiiR 
hot be tamiplc’ted on (hi day bik'c illed 

And it is further agreed, that if paid buildni'.^^ phatlnot bo com- 
jih^led by -aid - - day of — , A ]). 1 H . Urn 1- n tv of the second purl 
Jilial! foifeit tiu’ haul of — liolluih foreuli ami i‘\<!ry da\ from and 
after that dale fliii id;; wliieh (he said buildinj; siiall lemaln unfinished 
and not coiiipleted, to be deduelial fi'oni the vimi l<i be paid liy' Paid party' 
of the fir?t 'uii t 

And for the true peij'<trmanc‘e of tin* afoieuaid Agreements, 
Promises, and Covenants, and on (heir t>ur(s rc'-peetiveh. (he paid 
parlb's bind thetiHeUeH, eucli to the other, in (la* )K n.il anin of - — 
dollars. ( /'l,j ecated as hi fort' > 

I To this ntifiex p!am and siiaiflcations^ which cannot he tnoejcacl and 
Minute.) 




I^-damages.-jIs 

■ i ' ^ ' I f ..r* >''1^ - ' 


S EPAH A'riON in nv»noy for injury to jtro])- 
ortv or person is known in hiw as 1 )am- 

AtJKS. 

M o .M I N A 1 , I ) A M A c ns will be a w' arded 
wlien, llKoigli there has been a breach of 
V contract, no actual loss has been sus- 
tained by the injured jiarty. Tho acdiial loss 
sustained is nsuall} tho nu^asinv of daniagtrs to Ik* 
awarded. Tlins, wdiere a prices is sot in the con- 
tract, and performance of tho l>aro;iiin has Ikm'D 
made in part only, the nvKisnre of daniages will 
be the contract price, or, if not jiracticablc, the 


actual value of the goods furnished or senrioes 
rendered. Any expenditure or outlay which has 
been actually made under the contract will be con- 
sidered, but anticipated profits or benefits cannot 
be included in the damages. When the contract is 
to deliver goods on demand, their value at thot^ne 
demand is made will be tho measure ; when time 
and place for delivery arc fixed, the value of tlie 
goods at flucli time and jdace will l>c tho measure. 

With common carriers the rule is, that upon total 
failure to dolivcT, tho carrier is liable for ihe value 
of goods at the ))laoe of destination, together with 
inb'rest thereon, and deducting the freight. If he 
fails to take; tlie goods for transportation, then he 
must ]Kiy the rlifferenee in value at the place of 
! d(‘stijiati(>n and of shipment, less freight. When 
ihere is tlclny in the delivery, the changes in market 
value will ho considered. 

Where (he contract is for services for a certain 
tiino and at a fixed rate of compensation, if tlie 
cmploxir discharges ihe employee liofore tho tipic 
agr(‘ed upon has elapsed, and without good cause, 
the cjn]>loyco may claim full compensation for the 
whole lime upon showing that he was ready and 
willing at all times to j)orform his part of the cou- 
tnud. If he engages in other work, and receives 
comjiensation therefor, deduction may bo made 
from Ids claims. 

ATnoktive or exemplary damages arc 
I aw7ird(Kl ill cases wlicre the injury inflicted is of a na- 
ture that cannot be compensated in money by any 
! fixed rule or calculation, or when tho wrong-doing of 
i ihe injuri ng party requires tho infliction of a punish- 
ment for juihlio policy or the sake of public morals. 

, Thus, wliere one is injured in a railway accident, 
and ihe company are clearly to blame, not only the 
actual loss frmn medical services, attendance, loss 
of cmjiloyment, etc., will bo considered, but also 
the physical sulToring, mental anguish, general loss 
of health, and Ihe degree of cul|>ability on the part 
of the company will bo taken into account. This 
is somotirncis called smart money.” 

As a rule, interest is not to bo recovered upon 
claims for damages which are unliquidated (i.s., 
not fixed or certain), nor in actions founded ujKjn 
torts wrongs or injuries inflicted). 

(Jontributory negligence exists when the plaintiff 
has himself been in some de^e in fault,- He 
cannot then recover damages. 






DEED is an instrxinient in writ- 
iiig and under seal, wherein' nail 
j iSpL jHaBm ^ Bonie Intercast iliorein 

is convoyed. 

* A executed by 

^ single jiarf-y, as disi inguislicMl 
l^^^froin an indenture, wliieli purjiorts io bo 
^jipcxecuted by soveral parties. ^Pho differ- 
m eneo is one of form ratlior than of meaning ; 
flt the deed poll purports to he a dir(*(*t yront 
JE^from the grantor, while th<* indenture is in 
WA form of nxi agree^nient between the grantor 
^ and gruutee. 

\ A QUiT-CLAUf ])KK1» couvcys till the rigid, 
Jp title and interest in and to the land ]k)H- 
sessed hy the grajitor, and o?iIg that. In 
other words, tliero is no warranty tliat the grantor 
has any title to convey. Such a deed sliould never 
be acicepted when a warranty deed can be obtained. 
To make the deed clearly a quit-claim, the words 
release and quit-claim ” should be used, instead 
of the usual words of conveyance, give, grant, 
sell and oouvey,^^ as it is thought by some author- 
ities that tlie latter words imjplg a certain assertion 
of title. 

The Deed must be made by a party legally capable 
of making contracts, and to a i>arty able to be 
oontraoted with {m Ooxtbacts). It must bo 
signed with ink distinctly, or if the grantor cannot 
writf, bis mark must be attested. If signed by an 
ageut or attorney, the seal should be that of the 


])rinoipal, and i hn authority of tluj agent to use the 
seal should ii-self be under seal. The statiife rc- 
quiremonta as to signing, sealing and ackiiovvledg- 
meiit must be minutely observed, as a formal error 
is fatal. We give below the requirements of the 
dilferent States and TiuTiiories, whicdi are far from 
uniform. Any interlineation or er:isuro must be 
exjdained inwTiting on the face of the instrument, 
and the explanation duly attested. 

The CoKSiDEitATioN o?i wliich the deed is based 
may be cither good (as for love ajid affliction), or 
vahtahU (as for moiii'y or other property), it is 
customary, tliougli not iieeesaary, to mention some 
nominal sum, as one dollar, or otjo jiound, even 
when no money is paitl. Tiie wdler is not so 
far bound by Ids aekruoN lodgment of the reeeijit of 
the ])rico jiaid as to ]>reyent him from suing to 
recover it, and ]>roving that it has not in fa<‘t been 
]>aid. 

Tlie PiiorKUTV to be convoyed should ho described 
by boundaries as minutely as }»ossible. It is cus- 
tomary to refer to pi’i'vious deeds of the sann? prop- 
erty, wliieli })\ this rofereneo become tliomselvea 
a part of the decil last made. 

The estate passes uj)on the actual delivery of the 
deed. If it is retained until the grantor's death, 
it becomes void and of no effect. But where it is 
delivered to a third person to transfer to the grantee 
u]K)u tlie happening of some event, iis the death 
of the grantor, tlie estate will pass upon that final 
delivery. Such a deed is called an Escrow. 

It is always best that the oxecutioti of the deed 
should bo wituossed, oven though not required by 
statute. A wittiess should have no interest in the 
deed. Tlioreforo a wife is not a proper witness of a 
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deed to her husband. If witnesses are dead, proof 
of their handwriting will be adinitted ; if this can- 
not be obtained, proof of the gran I or h liand writing 
is sufficient. As between })arties, a(*knowledgnu'nt 
is not necessary to make the deed valid, but it can- 
not be recorded witliout eiu^li ackiiowledgmont be- 
fon^ an officer apixunted i)V law to rccicive it, as a 
justice of the |>eaco, or, if the laud is situated in a 
different Province before a oomniissioncr of deeds 
tor that JVovince. ft' tlie deed is (‘xccutod in a 
foreign coiiutr}', it should be acknowledged before 
a consular agent of iJie country wliere the land is 
situated. 

Tlie object of the jniblie roeonling of a deed is 
not to give validity us hei ween I ho grantor an<l 
grantee, but to protect the grantee against sub- 
setpient Uma fide j)urcliasers or mortgagees, aiul 
against the grantor’s eroditoi's. Coj)ie8 from the 
records have the same force as the records tlnmi- 
selvos. An acknowledged deed is considered as 
recorded from the minnb' it reaches the hands of 
the legal recording officer, and not fnnn the time 
when h(^ actually writes the (iopy- A deed not r(‘- 
corded is perfeelly valid as against a deed snl)s(s 
quently obtained, even though recorded, prooukd 
that the second grantees iiad knowledge of the Jii'st 
conveyance ; and this oven I hough tJu'v have ]»aid a 
full i)ricc. 

The Coven AKT s usually made in a deed arc : 1. 
That the grantor is lawfully seized (or ])ossessed) of 
the land; 2. That he has good right to convey ; 
3. That the land is free from ineumhrances ; 4, 
That the grantee shall (juietly enjoy; 5. That the 
grantor will warrant and defend. I’he covenants 
of warranty and quiet (‘ujoyment are said to run 
with the land,’^ because they may be taken advan- 
tage of by the heirs and assigns of th(i original 
g]-antec. 

Deeds arc construed aeeordiiig l.o the intent of 
the i)artie.s. so far as it can be asecrtuiiied from the 
instrument itself. Wlien the terms are doubtful 
tlioy are construed in favor of the grantee and 
against the grantor. 

Tax Deeds are made by a public officer after sale 
of the land fur non-payuK'nt of taxes. They differ 
from common deeds in that they do not in them* 
selves transfer title. That is to say, any irregu- 
larity or illegality in the ^,de or otlua* j>roceediiigs 
on wffiich the deed is based will invalidate the deed 


itself. In many places the" grantee of such a deed 
holds the property subject' to the right of the owner 
to redeem it within a si)ecifled time, by Ikying 
taxes, costs and interest on the purchase money, at 
a fixed rate, greater than the usual rat© of interest. 

FORMS OF DEEDS, 

(It t8 of rourso imprai ti cable to f^lve Uere the various fonrtfl of deedfl 
iiKfd ill diiTi noit Prinfed hlaiika of nuch formal may he readily 

oliUilood III the He\eial locnliticB. The forms here ^Iven will IJlUHtrato 
tlie jffjieial method of drawing; dccdB.) 

QUIT-CLAIM DEED, 

(With Covenant aiipalnst Acta of Gtrantor.) 

This Conveyance, made tlie — day of between A 15., of {rest' 
(h'nc, t. of the ♦list jiart, anri C. D., of {residence), of tho aerond piirt» 
Witneeaeth. 

That the miitl party of th(* tlrwt part, for and in consideration of tho 
Huio of {aummt) lawful money, to him ia hand paid hy the party of tho 
fecond part, at or before the Hoalioj.; and delivery of these preneiitH, the 
reci'ljd M hereof bereby urknovvJedj;ed. halli remised, released imd 
(pill claimed, and by tlieHo prt'Bent'* dotli remlhe, release and quil claliti 
unto (In pnrly of fluj wecond pact, and lo Iiim lieii'^mid a.syif^ris forever, all 
(det^rihe (uxurnicfij (Im (and or ^rttnitdw toj^elUer witli alt and 

Hin^Milai the teneiin'iilM, hereditamentrt and appmteiiances thereunto be* 
lon^diii:. or in any wise apperlalnin;jf; and the r<*vorHh)ii and reveriddhH, 
remainder and rvTnaiiidern, rentM, ismies oiid prolU« thereof. And alBo 
all the estate, rijrhl , tltk' and interest ''■ dower and qf dmefr'P 

if ner(fi<tarij)^ jiroperty, possession, ( laini uiid demand W'hulsoovcf, rh well 
in Uvv us in iMpiity, of tho said party of the lirst part, of, in or to tha 
aiM)\< deh< jibed premises, and every part and parcel thereof, \vlt)i the 
appurtenances : , -To Have and to Hold all ftttd siuKular tho above 
nientioiu'd iind de^eribed premises, to;,je|her wlUi tiie uppurtenancert. 
imlo the Kiid jjjirty of tlie seeoud }iart, Ills heirs and assijjns fort'vcr. 

Ami the said parly of llu* lirst part, for himself and his heirs, execu- 
tors and administjabvrs, doth eovetmnt, ])i’omise and a^ree lo uhdwith 
the .^aidpaity of Oie s(‘eond part, hisiu/Irs, cxeenlors. ndniiniHlralorfliind 
that he halJi not made, done or cemndtleth executed orsuffcml 
any act or acts, ihlu'^orthinj^s whatsoever, wheniij orhy means w'hereof 
(he utiove mentioned atid d'^weribed pietnises, or any part or parcek 
tlicreof. now aie, or at any time hereafter, sbult or may he impeached, 
ehaiijed or in< iimlxTed in any way or manner whatever. 

In Witnees Whereof, the said parry of the tlrst part has horetmto 
set his hand and seal the da\ aniycar before written. 

A B. 

fSeuloi and JMkvered in Vr'^en/X qf 
COITNTV OF , Ss. 

On this - - tiny of - , in the year — , before mo personally came 
A. B., who is known )»y me to be the person described in, and who 
executed, iln‘ foref^oing Instrument, and acknowledged that he executed 
Die same. 

• {Signature.) 8 ] 

SHORT WARRANTY DEED. 

To all People to whom these Presents shall come, Greet* 

ing*:^ Know ye that 1, A- B., of , - county, Wtnto of — , of 

the first part, for the cojishleratloti atiatnounf)., Dm receipt of which is 
hereby aeknowled^ed, of (V D., of in - — connty. State of — — , 
of Uie HecorifJ paid, do bargain, «ell and confirm unto the naid 0. 

1)., ills heirs and assigns, all {here give minnlt^ deitcrififitm qf pr^fierty by 
6o«wi'i«rijrjr) : — To Have and to Hold the above gmnted uad bur* 
gained premises, with the appurtenances theremf, unto tho snidC^ D., his 
heirs and assigns to his and tlieir proper use and behoof forever. And t 
do, for myself, and iny heirs, exiTUfors and udrainlstcHlora, covenant with 
the said C. O , his heirs and oasigtis, that at andaudl Die ciiaeaJtngof 
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tbeae protenUi I un well of the pretnliHes on a ^ood and tiitlcfpa- 
liflile o«Ut«ht fee Blmpio,hntl have jcood right to and aoll the 

tamo, iiTiiuiiiocr and form afoi-cwUd; aad that the ftaine in, free fi-om all 
ilicumhranoc whatever. And further, I do by these presents bind my 
eelf, and my hciia, to warrant and forever defend the aimve granted and 
bar|;alned preminea unto the mid C\ D., hia belrH and aywignH, agulust 
all clalma and demniidfl whatHOovor. 

Tn WltneiBS Wh«»roof 1 have hereunto aet my hand and seal the 
year and day above written* 

A. B. fL. 8 ] 

COVENANTS. 

iJbbe inserted as may be. neceMary.) 

That thw ORAnTon le lawfulia" bkissko,— A nd the said A B , for 
hlnUH'lf and hiu heiis, exeeutorw and a<lminIslrators, doth eovenunr, 
grant mid agree to and with the said party of the ereond part, lii^ heirs 
and assigns, tiiat tlie said pai'ty of the first pari . al llU' time f>r Bie m aling 
and delivery of Iheso presenls, Is lawfully seized in his ovvii right, of n 
good» abBoUilo and indefeasible <‘Htute of iiiherilaiiee in fee* slinph , (*f 
and In al) and aingular the above granted and doerlhed pieniinfs, n itii 
tlnj nppurtenanccB, and hath good right, full powi r, and lawful tnillior- 
Ity to granl, bargain, sell and convey the same, in inainmi nfor^'Maid, 

Kon ‘"quiet enjovment.’* - And that the paid lairty of ? he second 
part, his heirs and assigns, shall ut all tinu^s hereuft.-r, i>eii( eably and 
quietly have, use, hold, oe< upv, ptissess and enjoy lln‘ above granted 
prcniiHCs, and every part and parcel thereof, with the uiipurUoiaiK ("*. 
without any Jet, suit, trouble, molestation, evhtion or disfnrbanrc of 
the said party of the first pJirt, his heirs or assigns, or <»f any rUher per- 
Hou or persons lawfully claiming or to claim the sam<‘ 

That there abk no ixrtfMBRANCEs. — And that the same now are 
free, clear, discbaiged and uninenmbered of and fnnn all fvriner and 
other grants, (jtle«, cliargcs, estates, judgments, taxes, ussessmenls and 
incumbrancea, of whatever natuie or kind soeMT. 

To BXKCl'TK FTTUTllEM OONVlfiVANf’Es IF KECESSAItV. —And also that 
the saUl party of the first part and bis heirs, and all and cmtv person or 
ircrsoiiH, whomsoever, lawfully or equitably deriving any estate rigid, title, 
or tnterest of, in or to the here^i granted piemises, bj, fiom, under or in 
trust for him or them, shall and will, at all lime or ttmi'S hereufU’r, upon 
the reasonable request, and the proper costs and eluirge.^ In the law, of 
(be Huid party of tin' second part, his belts and assign**, make, do and 
cxccrite, or cause to be luafh’, done and executed, all and every such 
farther and otlier lawful and r€'usoual>U' arts, conveyatiecs and assurances 
in the law, forlhe belter and moni eilectiiivlly resting and confirming the 
premifwa herm'n granted, or so Intended to he in and to the saul )aaty of 
the second part, his heirs and assign**, forever, bvthe said paity of tin; 
aecoTul part, ids hidrs or assigns, or his or their counsel, learned in the 
law, siiall bo wmsonably advised, desired or required, 

(7i*au9k fob a TtiusT nEBX).* To Have and to Hold the same, to- 
gether with all and singular the tenements, hemlitunn'nts and apjnir’ 
tenanccs thereunto belonging, «ir in anywise api)erlHining, Nnever, in 
fee : In Truat, no vert tieless, and to audfor the uses, intercKis and pur* 
poses hereinafter limited, described and dci-lnnwl ; (IlhI Is to suy. in 
trust, to (Aerr stale the purjmes and nature of the trust) 

To WAIVE HOMEftTEAP AND DOWKii.— And the suld parly of the first 
part, A. B*, and M. B., hl« W'lfo, hereby expressly waive, release and re- 
linquish unto the said party of the second part, tin* said grantee, his heirs, 
executors and adnUnlslrators and assigns, all rlgiif, tllh*, chum, interest 
and benefit whatever In and to the aimve dew'ribed premisi s and cadi 
and every part thereof, which is given by or results from all laws of this 
State pertaining to the exemption of homesUmds : Pbovioro that the 
eaid grantor and hie heirs and ai^i^lgns may hold and enjoy said prcmi^*es, 
and the rents, Iflaucs and profits thereof, until default bIuiII ho made iis 
aforesaid, and that when the said note and all expenses accruing heivhy 
ahatl be fully paid, the said grantee or his legal representatives, shall 
reoouvey all the estate acqali:»3d hereby in said premises, or any part there- 
of, then remaining unsold to (and at the cost of) the said grantor or his 
heirs, aoiigii# or repreacntatlvee* ( This form is to be used in a trust 
4Hd to muro « note; ihs first part or waiver may be used in any deed.) 



B HEN one promiBos to }>e ree})onsiblo for 
tlie payment of a debt or the j)erform- 
ance of an obligation, in ctiye of tlie fail- 
ure of another person ^lio is primarily 
liable, the result is a GuAiiANTy. This term dif- 
fers from suretyship^ in that the latter includes 
iinjdied as well fks expims promises of the kind. 
The prornisoi* must be legally capable of contract- 
irig, aod the jtromiHe must bo founded on a siif- 
hcieiit consideration. 


To niako llu* guaranty binding there must be acceptance 
ns well ns pro[)()siil, iind such acceptance may )x' presumed 
from acts bused on faitli in the guarantor’s promise. Thus 
if A. promises B. that, if the hitter will deliver certain 
goixls to Iks A., will bv resfioiiMblc for iwiyment in case 
(', di*fauJts, and ac ting upon that promise, B. so delivers the 
giHxIs, there has been promise and acceptance, and the 
guaranty is complele. The consideration on which the 
promise is founded may Iw ver>^ slight, but it is essential 
that it should be nrtr. Thus, in the case al>ove supiKXscil, 
if Ihc goods had already been delivered when A. made 
liis promise, there would be lack of consideration, but a 
promise on the part of the seller to postpone collection of 
the debt for a < ortain time would furnish the necessury 
considevaU’on. It, is not, even necessary tiuit the Iwnellt 
shoukl be received by the one who gives the guaranty ; if 
he ill wdioso favor it is given benefit, that will suffice. 
Where the guaranty is given in favor of a person not le- 
gally capable of eonlraeting. as a married woman (under 
the. common law), or a minor, the (juaratitor makes himsiilf 
diri’ctly responsible for the debt, and may be siirtd at once 
upon his jiromise. It is to be understood that a guar- 
anty may have rt'feionoe to the carrying put of contracts, 
the faithful performance of duty, etc. ; as well as to debt. 

The rights of a guarantor iin^ rigidly guardivl by the law 
from any combination against his interests by tho other 
parties, "it may, thci-cfore, he laid down a.s a rule, that any 
change agreed u]x>n hy tho other parties (debtor and cred- 
itor, for instance), whieh may in the least degree affect tho 
nature or extent of his liabilities, will altogether relea^ 
him from his promise. It has oven been said that a guar- 
anty to an employer of the integrity of a clerk will be. 
broken by the introiluction of a new partner into tho busi- 
ness. A distinction is mfldc betwenjii a guaranty of fsiijmeni 
and a guaranty of eollerfion; in the latter case the creditor 
must show that he has used (*very reasonable effort to col- 
lect the debt from tho principal. Wlionever the guarantor 
f>ay.s the debt, he at once stops into the place and rights of 
the original crodik>r. This is called the doctrine of aubro- 
ffathn. 

Tho Statute of Frauds requires that a guaranty shall be 
in writiug. 
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|F^|iONTKxV(>T»S ])y which oiio ]iiirty, ike in- 
^ ’ snre?\ film's to iinleiinhfy unothcr juirty, 

the iUHHrftl, iJgaiiist. loss or (kuiiagc to 
certain property or inloj‘csis arc termed 
in law I:NHrRANCj‘:. Tlie conHideration 
on winch ilic eotiiract rcr. tis is calJtaJ the 
preinimn. The instrument hy which the coniract 
is njiide is (tailed the poUetj, 

Izifinraiice may be of three kinds, inarine, 
and life insurance^. Many general principles, Innv- 
ever, are applicable to all of the tbree varieties. 
Insurance is now almost iiniycrsally made by in- 
corporated companies, bnt sometimes by indi- 
viduals. 

In all kinds of insurance, the bolder of the 
policy mast liav(^ a personal ini-crest in ibe ]>ro]>erty 
or life insiirt'd. What will constitute an insurable 
iiit(;rest will be ilisousscsi l^dow. As a. rule, all 
]K)rsons capable of making contracts of any kind 
may enter into a contract (d ijisurai)(*c. (Sec 
COKTRACTS. ) 

It lias been held that iusuraiico contracts may 
be made by word of mouth : l)ut lliey should 
always bo in writing. All sti])alations and con- 
dilions contained in the policy arc binding u])on 
both ])artics, though signed by but <r:;. ^ ibe iiisurcT. 
This is because of the aecopiance of tlie ]»olioy by 
the insiinnl and liis intent to protit hy ifs lumefits 
in case of loss. 

A policy in wliicdi the [uoperty iijxm which the 
risk is taken, is not fully dcserihed, Tut is referred 
to in gemu'nl t(‘rms, as ^*all the property of the 
insured on boaid the slii}) ‘ Ella/” iscallcvi an open 
policy. Such contracts ar(* not common. 

In addition to stock and mutual insurance com- 
panies, there is a class of mix(xi conipaiiic^s in which 
members, who may or may not be insured, hold 
ccrtiticaies for cai)iial contributed, aud are entitled 
to interest or to a dclinitc share of receipts Jiftor 
payment of losses ami expenses. 


f^ire !lnsuranie]e. 

Eire Insurance includes all contracts by which 
the inHurer agrees to indemnify the insured against 
losses by fire, whether upon buildings, sliips, or the 
goods and stock contained therein, or live stock. 
The in8uran(‘e only holds good while the property 
is left ill the same general condition as when the 
(‘ontract was made. If goods are removed from 
one ])lace to another, notice must be given to the 
company, and the policy altered in accordance with 
the new state of facts. It is common with fire 
insurance companies to classify various Icinds of 
pro]>crty as to tiie i)robal)le danger, us ordinary^ 
hazanlouHy exita-luizardous. Any misrepresenta- 
iion at (lie time wlicn the policy is obtained, as to 
tli(i material, construction, or position of a build- 
ing, or as to the use to which it is to bo put, will 
redieve tlie insurers from responsibility. But changes 
after flic policy is issued, for which the insured is 
not responsible, will not affect the contract. All 
warranties are to be strictly construed. 

Jt is held that actual ignition or burning must 
take pbu^o to make the company responsible ; 
otherwise* steam explosbrns or damage by lightning 
will not conic under the policy. But damage 
caused by water used in extinguishing the fire, or 
by blowing up jiroperty, under the orders of proper 
authorities, to hinder the spreading of the fire, will 
be included. 

In case of a loss occurring, the company must be 
notified, and proof furnished strictly in accordance 
with the provisions of the policy. 

Mutual insurance companies differ from the 
common stock companies in that every one who is 
insured becomes by tliat fact a member, and en- 
titled to a shai-e of the profits of the concern. The 
expense of insuring in such a company is usually 
less than in a joint-stock concern ; bnt, on the 
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other hiind, tho latter will generally insure closer 
to the value of the property* 

Iksubable Iktehest* The law holds that a 
policy issued to a person wlio has no interest in the 
subject of insurance is void, as being a gamhif/ 
|)olicy. An insurable interest is j)osseased l>y a 
tmstee, factor, or commission merchant, and lie 
may insure the goods eitlier for his own benctit or 
that of his principal ; by a lessee of a building 
under his lease ; by a mortgagee in j) 08 session, or 
by a mortgagor to the whole value of the property ; 
by one holding a mechanics' or builders’ lien on 
the building ; by an administrator of an insolvent 
estate ; by a purcliasor holding an executory con- 
tract for future conveyance, hut having as yet no 
title ; by a sheriff liolding goods under process ; by 
a partner in a building bought with partnership 
funds, though standing on ground belonging solely 
to the other partner ; and, in general, any interest 
which would be recogni;5ed as mdi by a court of 
law or oqriity, is an insurable interest; " but not a 
more expectation ov probable interest, liowcvor well- 
grounded it may he. 

It is not a good defence for an insurance com- 
pany to assort that the fijc was caused by the 
negligence of the insured or liis servants, unless, 
indeed, the nOgligencc is so great as to be criminal 
or to indicate fraud. If an insured party alienates 
the property, the insurance does not juiss wilh it, 
as tho contract is held to be a jiersonal one, and 
policies usually have a i)rovi8ion specifying that 
transfer of the propeu-ty or policy sliall void tlio 
contract. But* the death of the insured is not an 
alienation, suc^h as to void tlie contra(’t. 

The sum paid to the insured must be such ns to 
indemnify him for actual loss. Goods arc estimated 
at their actual value at the time of tho fiit. Mu- 
tual insurance companies are usually forbidden by 
their charters to insure for more tlian two-thirds 
of the full value of the property. It is usually 
required by a company that if any other company 
has an insurance upon tho property offered, it sluill 
be stated and indorsed upon the policy. This, of 
course, is to prevent the insured from obtaining 
more than full value in case of loss. It is also re- 
q[ttired that when different insurers have granted 
policies on the same property, in case of loss the 
insurance should bo treated as one insurance and 
paid by the different companies in proportion. 


When two policies cover the same insurable interest 
againsl; the same risks and in the name of the same 
person, it is called a double insurance. In inuriue 
insurance tho company pays only that proportion 
of the sum for which insurance is taken which is 
c(jiial to the proportion whicli the actual loss bc^ars 
to tlic entire valpe. Thus, if a sliij) is valued at 
$15,000 and insured for $9,000 and tlio loss is one- 
third, the company will pay only $3,000. But in 
lire insurance the whole amount of the loss is paid, 
if it does not exceed the amount for which insur- 
ance is taken. 

Xife !iknsurance. 

In liTFK Iii^suRANCK, tho iusurer agrees to jmy a 
fixed suiii of money, upon the death of the pemni 
whose life is insured, to his family or legal repre- 
Bcntal.ivcs, or lo the ])crson (otlier than he wliose 
life is insured) who has takcii out the judicy, and 
who has an insurable interest in tho life proposed 
for insurance. If there is no hmirable interest ^ the 
cojitract is void, iis being a gaming policy, TIic 
consent of the person whose life is insured must be 
obtained to a policy issued in favor of a third j)arty. 
If tlic insurable interest exists when the })oliey is 
issued and ceases before the deatlj, tlie eontim^t 
still holds good. 

An insunihlc interest is possessed by a creiliior 
in the life of his debtor ; by a father in tlie life of 
his minor (‘hild ; by a wife in the life of ht'r hus- 
band ; by a sister in tlic life of her brother ; by a 
clerk in one who has agived to ernjdoy him fora 
fixed time ; and, in g(*neral, whenever by the death 
of the iiiBurcd tliere would natunilly follow actual 
and pceunian- loss or disadvantage to him to whom 
the policy is issued. If a wife is treated as a single 
woman by tlie laws of the place in wliich she lives, 
us regards her property rights, she may insure her 
husband’s life for her own benefit, and the policy 
will be beyond his control to cancel or transfer, 
will not be made void by his misrepresentations at 
the time of insurance, and will inure to the benefit 
of her children, if she dies first. ^ 

Any material misrepresentations made by tho 
insured at tho time tho policy is issued will render 
it void. Tims a false statement as to health, such 
as a denial that the applicant had heart disease, 
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would void the contract. But in view of the great 
num])er of questions put by tiie insurers, and the 
diflicjulty of having eert>ain knowledge as to one’s 
iioalih, the courts are inoliiu‘d to construe siudi 
warranties liberally in favor of tl)e ap])li(;ant, unless 
H apptiurs tliat there has been deliberate suppres- 
sion or miRstat(U)jent- EAJiinination by a jihysudan 
in tlie einj»loy of the eoini)any is usually re(jui7‘ed. 
Questions usually put are, as to ike a])])]ieaui\s use 
of intoxicating liquors, whether he is subject to ills, 
as to eonsunqdion and oilier hereditary diseases, as 
to his nianiu'r of life, etc. Rvstrirllom arc usually 
iin])osed liy tljo company, such as to travel only 
within certain limils, or not to engage in hazardous 
emjdoyiuenls. In tliis case, if tin* insured d(‘sires 
to overstep tfio restrictions, j»erinission must be 
obtained for ibo ])urpo8e. Death by suicide will 
void the ])olicy. 

Life insuniuee policies are assignahle. The 
]>olicy itself usually sj)ecilies tlie way in whieli the 
transfer must be made. Akitice to the insurance 
company is usually (tailed ioi\ U'he policy itself 
must be transferred with tlteassignmeni and notice 
indorsed iqam it. But. actual transfer is uiincoos- 
sary, if assigununit is made by a separate deed duly 
executed and delivered. The following form may 
Im) used for an indorsed assignment : 

I, llU) nmUTwipjTK’fl j'l. /?., liiHiiiivtl t»v (ho w»thin policy l>y Um' 

111 foiihidonUioii of oiic dollai to rno in h.iiul paid by 
f7. />., aiifl for otli<‘r ffocnl and yiinioioiit (‘oiiMub’nil ion, do lif-n l'y u-Hii'ii 
and tninsfor to the hhIiI f' /A tins Haul williiii polioy, toiiothn with all 
llio ri^lil, titlo, intcu’Ht and olanu Avliirb I now have i>r boreal tor may 
liavo. In, to, or iimlor tlio naino. 

Witness my band and noal (hii^ day of , A, 0 . IS . 

^4 Ji. [»'.'<] 

^Uerf(tcU in tiu' of K. F 

"J'he ])avnieni of the premium on the day s])eoi' 
tied must bo made in order to keep the jiolicy in 
forc(‘, P>ut it IS sf>mo 1 inies provided by statute that 
tht' insured sbaJI md. los^* all ]>ecaniary interest in 
bis policy by failing io ])ay the ])reu)iiim. It is the 
nih‘ in most jdact'.s Ihnt sevtu) ycars^ abscjice of llie 
insun'd with silotico on his part will afford a 2)re- 
Bum2)tion of death. 

''rhe amount of tlu' lavmiurn to be jtaid is based ' 
im great measure u]»on tlie ag(‘ of tin. individnal to 
be insured. Tlie “expectation of life,” as it i.s . 
called, is founded 071 statistics aceumuiuling for 
many years. We give a ta!do in common n.se. It j 
will be seen that the first column confmjis llu* am*, i 

O 


and the second the number of years which a person 
of that age may, on the avenige, ho expected to 
live. 


TABLE OP LIFE EXPECTATION. 
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In Majunk Jnsuhance, the insurer agrees to 
indemnify the insined against any injury which 
may ocenr to lus shij) or goods contained therein, 
or in th(*jr ]>rolits and earnings. A time policy is 
one framed to cover jmssihle lt)SH w'ithin a specified 
time.^ Other ])o]icies are made to cover the risk in 
a certain s])ecirjed voyage. As in the other forms 
of insurance, there must bean insurable interest; 
and what that is wilj be determined by the rules 
Ixdore spola*!! of. 

'^I'he form of tlui j>olicy iisttd in marine insuraneo 
is very ancient aiid peculiar. It is usually partly 
written and jiartly jirjided^ and the written parts 
will ]»rcvail over the ]U‘inted. Any alteration in 
the (*ontnict sliould be indorsed on the policy. The 
]K)licy ofteii requires tliat a change of owners or a 
change in the master of the v()ssel shall be notified 
to the insurer lujder jamalty of voiding the policy. 
Goods may be Tnovt*d fn)m one shij) to another, if 
neccssiuy, vvitiiont voiding ilu' policy. 

'The premium i,s very coinntunly ])aid by a promis- 
sory note, cjdled the prcmiinm note, and part of its 
value w'ull lx*, under certain contingencicp, return- 
able ; as whc7i the risk insured against is not 
actually^ incurred in its full extent. 

Marino insurance, from the nature of the subject, 
is less cerUiin and definite in the dcscrtption of the 
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property to be menred than fire insurance. Thus 
the insured may obtain a policy ujwn a cargo to ho 
sent him from a certain port, without designating 
Its character, quality or exact value, and even with- 
out knowing in what vessel it is to he .shipped ; hut 
whatever is known should be clearly stated in tin* 
policy. It is held that a genenil policy does not 
iuctude cargo carried on deck iinloss there is special 
provision therefor, as this method of transport is 
considered extra-ha?5ardous. 

Marine insurance will he void wlicn the xiur}X)se 
of the voyage is illegal ; or if made to cover the 
property of a public enemy ; or to violates the 
revenue laws of the country where insurance is 
made. Goods contraband of war may he insured. 
The risks insured against, as commonly cnumerat(‘d, 
are, the perils of the sea, fire, barratry, i.heft, rob- 
bery, piracy, capture, arrests and dt^tentious. In- 
surers are not liable for ordinary wear and tear or 
breakage. By barratry is meant an illegal act done 
by the master, officers or crew as against the 
owner. 

When the insurance is for a certain voyage, tlic 
jdace of sailing and that which is to be the termin- 
ation of the voyage must bo sxicoified, and the 
voyage must be by the ordinary course from the 
one port to the other unless deviation is allowed by 
the terms of tJie ]»o]icy. Policies usually contain 
a provision that the insuniuco shall continue until 
twenty-four hours afti*r tlie siiip has arrived and 
been safely moored, and upon the goods until they 
have been safety landed. 

Any breach of warranty or misrepreseutation by 
the insured party will void the j)olicv. Warranties 
may be expressed or imidied. The express war- 
ranties are, in general, as to tlie owiiershi[) of the 
vessel, its neutrality, the time of sailing, and tlio 
present position of the ship. Of the iinplicd war- 
ranties, the most important is that of sca-worthl- 
If the ship becomes unscawortliy after the 
ix)licy is issued, it is the duty of the owner or mas- 
ter to restore her to a proper condition as soon as 
possible, and if she leave a i>ort in unseaworthy 
condition when that condition might there have 
been remedied, the insurers will not be liable for 
damage that may ensue. 

The loss may be total or partial Total loss may 
be actual or constructim — the btter when, though 
the entire property has not been actually destroyed, 


yet the insured parties are by law allowed to aban^ 
don their title upon what iximains to the insurers, 
and to claim from them payine]il in full as for a 
totifi loss. Tbc general rule is that such abandon- 
ment may be made wbon the loss exceeds one half 
of tlic value of the property insured. But if a 
sbi}) is brought into the port of tenninidbui of the 
voyage, she cannot f)c so abandoned, tbougli neces- 
sary repairs might cost moi-e than half the value* 
Tlie rule ‘S)ne third olf, new for old’^ applies to a 
partial loss, and means that when the insurers 
ro]>aira Acssel to iiuh'rnnifv the insured for damages, 
and in so doing rophu'c old mnierial by now% the 
insured is not permitted to retain tlie (mtlre advan- 
tage (d tlic reidaeement, which would he obvious]} 
unfair, Imt is obliged to jissume tluifc the old mu- 
tei'ial had at Hie time of the damage already lost 
one third of its value. The proportion of one 
third is taken arbitrarily, but is considered a fair 
avei’ag(‘. 

Uiieaniod freight is a pripcr subject for insur- 
ance, whether on tlie goods of otli(*rs carried in the 
sfiip, or in Hie nature of the heuefit vliieli a ship- 
owner will receive ])y caiTying his own goods in his 
own shi]>. 



, GiVE^’ paid for tlie use of money is Ik- 
TRUEST, The sum on wdii(‘h interest is 
])aid is called tW principal ; the ratio of 
' the annual interest to the principal, the 

4‘V?'? rate per cent,^ and the sum of jiriiicipal 
4- and interest, Hie amount. Usury is a 
higher- rate of interest, than is allowed by law. 
Simple interest is jiaid as it fads duo; compound 
intere.st is interest on jirimiijial and interest, tbo 
interest being successively utlded t(» the principal 
at the dates on which it falls duo. 

Tutonjst may be on a dt‘bt actually due, as bor- 
rowed money, or upon a judgment of a court, or 
for the price of goods, when it is understood that 
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no credit is to be giTCn. When damages claimed 
are unliquidated, i, not fiv(‘d or c(TLain, interest 
will not bo allowed. ISToitlirr will it be allowed in 
actions founded on /or/, or wrong. Tlic inteVest 
will l)Ogin to run as soon as I lie debt is payable, and 
not before. • Thus, with a Jioto without interest 
ptiyablo at ninety days, inl.erest will l>egin when 
the ninety days have eJa]isod ; but with a note pay- 
able on demand, interest will b(‘gin to accrue at the 
daf^ on which the note is given. 

Laws fixing a rate of iiitert'st and forbidding 
usiny may, as a penalty, declare that if usury is 
taken the whole sum duo shall be forfeited, or they 
may dc^clan; forfeit only the usurious interest. The 
tendency of the age is toward leaving tlio right of 
contract Jis free as possible, and hence many states 
allow tlio parties to agree uj)on any rate they may 
choos(‘, hut estahlisli a legal rate to ])e obsenTd 
wlien no special bargain is made. To make a con- 
tract for interest usurious, there must ho a 
OKS inUuf, Iduis, if by a mistake* in reckoning a 
greater amount than legal iuter('st is rec'eived, tlu^ 
mistake may he rectified and the ]>enalty in»t im- 
posed. On the other hand, if the eontra(;f appears 
on the face lo he not usurious, but the intent of 
the parties to avoid tlie law can be made* evident, 
the court will set aside the cjon tract as usurious. 

Tlie ^‘law of })lacc” {Irx loci) ajqdics to interest 
and usury. That is to say, a rat e of intiTcst wliicli 
is lawful in tho state Mdierc it is made may ])e (ui- 
forced in another state where it would otherwise 
he usurious; and, vies t'ersa^ if a. contract is for 
a rate wliich is usurious in the state where tho 
coutra(^t is made, it cannot be enforced iii tlie 
seecud state, tbongli the rate may b. lawful in that 
state. 

In Knglaiid there was an estaldislied rate of in- 
terc'si nnbl IHod. Ijj that v^ ar all hiAVS against 
usury were re]>eal(Ml. AVlicri, iiowever, the charge 
is so excchsive as to anion id to positive extortion, 
as wher(‘ a young man was elmrged sixty j)er-('ent 
on a bill, Ihc offender lays Jiimsclf open 
to a criminal ])rosc(niti(in. Abstra<*ts of inten^st 
and usury laws of some of the Brit i si i j)ossess ions 
will be found elsewliere. English <*ourls ndiise to 
allow interest on an unliquidated dclit, cv<m when 
the time of jiayment was ('crtaiTu ami it would 
then be possible to asceidain the amount by com- 
putation. 


are cotitriujtfi by which one party, 
r whS lessor or landlord, gives to a 

scf‘ond, called the lessee, or tenant, posses- 
sion of land or other real estate, for a fixed 
|M?| period of time, receiving in rotuni for tho 
cj use, possession and profits thereof a fixed 
compensation called the rent. The lease of real 
])r(>])crty cm ries with it all appurtenances neeessaiy 
for the projier enjoyment of the same. 

Leases may be for life, tit will, by siiffcmnce, or 
for a term of years. A louse for life will be ter- 
minated by tlie death of the lessee or of some other 
jierson specified, upon whose life the lease is made 
to de])end. A lease by sufEerance of the lessor is 
j)resumed to exist w^hon a lease for years or life has 
expired Jind the tenant is nevertheless allowed to 
remain in possession. Such possession may be ter- 
minal ed without notice. A lease at will is one 
which exists only during tlie will of tho gi‘antor. 
It may he terminated at the will of either party* 
l)y any act of the lessor in assertion of his right of 
possession, by any act of abandonment of possession 
by th(j tenant, or by the death of either party. An 
estate for years is one which ]>egins and ends at cer- 
tain and specilH^d dates. The lessee possesses greater 
privileges than in the other varieties mentioned. 
Thus !in may enter upon the land and remove crops 
after bis term has ended, when the termination falls 
b<'twccii planting and hanTst. 

It is usual for a landlord to agree lo make all 
jiecessary repairs, hut, unless the lease expressly 
requires it, lie is not bound to do so. Tho tenant 
usuall}^ covenants lo leave the premises in good 
condition, ‘^ordinary wear and usage excepted.” 
The tenant is not bound to make general repairs 
nor to pay taxes, unless he 'specially covenants so 
to do. ITe may always underlet the premises un- 
less forbidden to do so by tlie lease. It is not un- 
common to insert a clause in the lease forbidding 
the tenant to use tlie premises for other than cer- 
tain spcjoified things. In case of a tenant at will* 
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or one who holds over after the term is complete, a 
notice to quit is necessary to compel him to give uj) 
his possession. This notice must, fis a rule, be 
given at a date before some ^^rent day,” and distant 
from it by the usual period at which rent is payable. 
Thus, if it is payable monthly, there should be a 
month's notice ending on the day when rent is pay- 
able. If the rent is in arrears, only a brief notice 
is roquia^d. In most places tliis is fixed ut two 
weeks, fourteen days. Such notice need not be 
made to end upon the day wlicii rent is payable. 

SHORT LEASE. 

Agbekmbnt or LANCLono. 

Tltils is to certify, that I hav«; lot unto A. H. my dwoUinp honso 

kuowu art No, — fitroot, — — - cily, for th<e tonn of t»no nr 

from the first day of May, A.D- IK—, at tlio annual rout <if 

dollurB, payable quarterly on tho firwt days of Aiigunt, Noveiulw'r, and 
February, and the Jaat day of April. 

Tho preralrtcft are not to be UrtJtfl or occupietl for any buisliiertH decimal 
oxlradiaEardourt on account of fire; nor rthall tln> hhiim, or any pint 
thereof, bo lot or uuderlot, except with my eoUHcnt iu willing, under tho 
penalty of forfeiture and dnmag<3rt, F or my agent eihall Iwvo the right 
to enter «ttid premirtcrt at reaBOuable lioiirs iu the daytime, Ui cxainiue 
iho aamc or to make auch repatia and alteruliourt ihereiu as Hball In* 
neecHwary for the pafety and preservation thereof, and to exhibit tlio 
prcmiiiica after the first day of February to pernoua dcrtirous of renting, 
and to putu(Hni tiic walls or (loor« thereof the ubuul notice 'j'o Let ” 

Given under my hand and imorI this day of A.l>. J8 — 

(iSigned) C. P. [n.a.] 


Tenant’s Aoueemvnt. 

This Ul to certify, that 1 have hired and taken from V. 1>. hiedwell- 

ing hoiiflo known as No. — , stus t, — city, f<»r the term of 

one year from the first day of May, A.I>. 18 at the Hiinmil rent of — 

dollars, iiayahlo quarterly, to wit, on the first days of August, November, 
and Fchniary, and the last day of April ; ami to pay ttie water tux for 
Raid pwmises. And 1 bt>rehy promise to make ]>unctual payment of tho 
rent in inaniMT aforesaid, and tjiiit and surrender the pirmiHes, at the 
expiration of said tonn, iu aw good state und reasonable condition as 
nauai and nJOSonablo uae and wear thereof \s ill permit (dainage« by the 
elements excepted) and ougonfo not to let or utidi'rJct t,h(3 whole or any part 
of said promises, nor occupy the Ranie for any husliietis legarded as oxtrii' 
haxardouB on account of fire, without the written ctuisent of the land- 
lord, under the penally of forfeiture and damages. The, landlord or his 
agent shall have tho right to enter said premises at reartonublu hours in 
the daytime to examine the same, or to make such repairH and altera- 
Uona therein as shall bo necessary for the sofei) and jireacrvatioii 
theroof, and to exhibit the said pnimises, after the firrtt day of February, 
to persons dcslrons of renting, and to pat on tbe walls or doois tliemof 
the iisuaf notice— “ To Ijot,’’ 

Uiven under my hand and seal, this day of , A.l>. 18—. 

(SigMtO A. B. [n. » ] 


LEASE OF A FARM. 

Thifc Indenture, made this day of , A*I>, 1ft—, l>etweeii 

A..B., of the first pjirt, and V. !>., of the second port, Witneftseth ; 
th&l said A. B. has leased and to farm let, and doth hereby lease and to 
farm let to the said C. D., his legal rcprcsentHtlves and arti*ign«t^ hU farin 

In the township of , consisting of acres, bounded as follows, 

lowH ; (give boundaries if necetisary to identify tarui) called and generally 

known as the — farm, for tho term of years, to commence on 

the — day of , A.D. 13—, and to end on tho lost day of , A,B, 

18 -.At the rent of - dollars yearly, to he paid at tho end of each ycjir 
and at the close of the term. 

The lessee covenanlrt to and with the lessor, to i>ay all the taxes that 
may he eharg<*d, imposed or assessed thereon, during tho terra, of every 
doKciipilon whatever, lo maintain tho builditigs and fences in as good 
repair us lliey arc now (ordinary w'lw and tear, and natural decay, and 
accidenlrt heyond lujniau control, and tire not occasioned by bis ncgll- 
g<*uc<*. excopti’d) ; lo work the farm only In a hiisbandmondlkc manner, 
and not to commit, nor pi'rrait wartteto In' committed upon It lie is 
lo have the right to cut wood for fuel for the place, and for timber for 
the i-cpairlng of hiiildiugs ami feiicert iqioii it, aud for tools to bo used 
iijion it, und generally for the use of the farm, but not to Tomovo or sell 
any. 

The Icrtsor oil his jiart covciuiuth wlili tho lessee, his legal rcprcscnta- 
lives aud asKigim, llml while be or they fttitlifully.koep and perform tho 
actH to 1)0 by him and them kept, and pe rformed, he and they shall 
quietly and iKiiiceably liave and enjoy the* xaid premises without bln* 
drance or diHfurbam t by any ruic having any right to hinder or disturb 
him or Iheni in the pdayessiou and UHn thereof. 

Oil a failure for thirty day's to pay rent, ah herein provided, tho lessor* 
or his lieirs or afisigiiH, may jjut an end to the temi hereby created, may 
regard all perwm.s holding posKossion as leuuutH ut will WTongfuUy hold- 
1 ing over their term witliout jiermiHsiou, and re-enter and dlspOHHCSS 
I them in any manner provided by law' for that purposis. ’ 

III witneisB whereof, the purticH have hurcunto set their hands and! 
acal, the day first above w ritten. 

(Signed) A. H. [i> H.j 
C. D, [u s.J 

Executed in presence of } 


SURRENDER OF LEASE. 

This Indenture* made tlu* -- — day of — , IK between A. B,, of 
the first jmrt, and i)., of the necoud part, Witnesseth : that inas- 
much us the -nld parry of the second ]>art did. h> a ceitain hearing 
date the -- day of — , A 1). 18—, demi-ic unto the said party ol llie 
first puit u farm f-iluared mid doM’i ilK*d as If^llow'H tj/bjc feueui/np, counfg^ 

and boiij/ds), for the imn of — years from and aftt-r tho day of — , 

A. I). IK . Now Therefore, »u tourtideratiou of the aum of - — (lob 
lars p.ild by rhe puityoflhe rteiondi>arl to the party of iho first puit, 
and lo lln- intent tlnit tije said term iu said land maybe exttnguishi'd, 
the party of Ihe llr^l part halli surrenden d and doth hereby sun’cnder 
unto the s;ud p.'irty tjf Ihi* secfuid p.'irt, his heirs and Kssigiirt, ihe prem- 
! iHCH Ml llu said lease- de-jcrlla-d, and all et-tato, claim and dtmaiid what- 
j soever »)f Ihe ^^^ld party of (he first part of, in or to thcsaim', or any 
‘ part •»! parcel ilH-reof. And the mid party <d tho ftrrtt part doth hereby 
covenant and agree to nmi with the said party of the second jiart, that 
the said party of the first part hath not at any timo horotofore, done, 
conimitlcd or suffen*d any act or thing whatKoever* by reason or mcann 
W'lieroof the said [muiiises surrendered, or any imrt or parcel thereof* 
are, or in, or may be. In any wise impeached or encumbered. 

In witneaw whereof, etc. (Sl^ed and seaUJ as above.) 



A 
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JHEKCANmH LAW. 



RIGHTS OF MARRIED WOMEN 








the oonirnon laAV marrjkj) 
WOMENT were most inijiistly <Je- 
jn’ived of H(\'irlv all rights pertain- 
ing to the use and disposal of 
their own ])ro[)eriy, and had no 
])Ower whatey(T to (‘liter into 
contraels on their own aeeoutiL 
By Acts of Parliament and of 
ProTincial LegiBlatnres, tlicse disabilities have been 
done away with, in some eases in jiart, in others 
altogether. But as the common law })rinci}des 
will still ap])ly, unless HjK?cili(;allY n‘Voked, we must 
know w'hat that common law theory wa^ in cn- 
dcr to understand ih(‘ force of the siaiiites, an 
abstract of which is given below. Briefly stilted, 
‘it was this: The wdt'e's j^ersonnl ])r(»]>ertv, at 
time of marriages heeaiue ahsohit(‘ly the hus- 
band’s property. He could use it, sell it, or dis- 
])OSe of it by will, except only Inn* p(frapfi(*r7uil}(i, 
by which wsas meant dress, jewelry, e/r., suited to 
her condition in life. In lK*r real estate t lic hus- 
band ivas posfift'sscd during lun life, and if a child 
were horn, to the end of his own libs in ease h(‘ 
survived her. 'nds latter rigid for life was called 
Projierty not actually in the wife’s pos- 
session, but to wbicli she liad a rigid {?t ariio/t (as 
debts dim her), might, ho redm‘<*d to possession hy 
the husband, and was tlien lu^. All separate earn- 
ings of the wife might be seized by the hiishund, 
Tores(‘.rve property to tlte se]»aTate use of ihewdfe, . 
it was ne(‘essary to nuike a contract before mar- 
riage, or marriage st^ltlemenl, by which it was jmt 
into the hands of trusl(M‘s for lu r heriefii. Upon 
death of lier husband witlnud a will, the wife was 
eiditlcd to one third of ^Ik' real estate, or dower. 
And if a will was made and a legacy left her she 
could choose between taking it or claiming her 
dower right. 


In only one respect did the common law bear 
rather hardly on the husband. He was liable for 
all debts eoidrueted by his wife before marriage. 
He was also bound to supjdy her with necesaaries 
according to her station in life ; and, if he neg- 
lected to do HO, she could contract for them in his 
name, and hind him tlmreby. The w ife’s right to 
support and protection can be forfeited only if 
she abandons liini without good cause or is di- 
vorced by law. 

The difiahilities imposed on married womeii by 
the common laws have in some measure been re- 
moved l)y various Acts of Parliament, though the 
law is not yet, in our judgment, sufficiently liberal. 
A new Act is, at (lie the lime of , writing ( 1882 ), 
before tlu^ House, w hieh if passed, wcmld greatly 
enlarge tlie wife’s right to control her Rtjparatc 
]»r()p(Tty and (airnings. In the colonial posses- 
sions, as a rule, legislation has boon more favor- 
a])le to married >vomen tlian in Enghuid, as may 
he se(‘n by examining the abstract of Canadian 
law given elsowliere. In many of the American 
States ih(‘ wife stands, as ri^gards her property 
rights and earnings. In (‘xaetly the same position 
as a single woman. In England the practice of 
securing monc}^ or other ])roperty to a wife by 
means of a niarriag(j settlement is ranph more 
common than in the United States. Indeed, 
among tlie liighev classes and where considerable ‘ 
amounts arc involycd, tlie custom may be said to 
be almost uTiiversal. In England, husband and 
wife are admitted as wdtnesses oxoept in relation 
to fauds learned in domestic conlidence. 




MBOHANIca’ AKD BUILDSItS’ LIEU'S. 


^ MECHANICS' 
AND BUILDERS’ 
LIENS. 

iiiiiiitiininriiiiiiiifiiiiiiiiiiiin 


SJrarraixiy. 


i'VLTl) claims againsi jiropcrt.y (or, 
tlie word ilsolf sigiuJics, a h(*id 
upon it), are termed Li rrN?i, One 
who Imlds alien mav, wilhin a i ime 
spouiliod by law and by didy ])r(‘- 
scribed metliodK^ onforee Jiis claim 
by ba\ing tlic j»ropcrly sold t(> 
satisfy the amount duo Jiim. 

H])Ocial lions an^ given by (In* H(atut(*s 
of different places to median i(;s, m a io rial -in on - - 
that is, those who supply material — and to builders. 
Before beginning aedion to enfor(*e such a lien, 
notice must be given iii WTiting by tlu* bobbu* of tbe 
lieu to the owner of the projierty, and in order to 
giiard. against fraud to third parties, the (‘(*rtillcale 
of the claim must be lilcd with the county (derk 
or other officer as provided by tiie statute. The 
following form may used : 

NOTICE OF LIEN. 

Take Notice, that T, A. il,, of bereby claim n iim ujiftlnsf, 

0. n. of (rtHittrncf), amounting to the mim of duo to mo * and 

that the claim is matte for and on iwoount of {fu n V'Jtfff f/tt’ vafurt' 
qfihe wt>rk 4(n>^ Or rnatt'riols f uroiKhed^ tvlfh hilt o/ purfiru Ian n ork 
d'>no and inTforincti* vuitiiifUn t*} mo in Imildmg tho 

prtunlaeH builiiinff in/ulf), owned h.\ I he said C, 1). 

And I claim a lien upon naid house or hulldiug ami rheappurionamcs 
tUoroof, imd tbe lot on which tbo Kame afands, piirouinl to the proti^- 

innti of an act of the lAigiHlaiure of , to secure t tie jmv- 

luont of ihechutdc^, lahorern, and persons furidsbing materials towardu 
U»o. ereclloo, altering, or repairing of bnildtngH. 

'* Dated thla - — day of - — ,,a. n. 18 (sUjned) A. B, 

Lietl^f of the kind described are hard ly recog- 
nized hy English Btatutory law, but are given, us 
a rttle, by the legislative enactments of t he vmi- 
oua oolohies, as may be seen by examining tho ab- 
atraefc 6£ colonial law given elsewhere. Nowhere, 
howoTcr, ai’e they allowed to extend to so groat a 
wiety of subjects, ot so strictly guarded as in tlie 
United States. Common law and equitable liens 
exist everywhere. 


KE ANTI E8 arc colhiternl eontraets ac- 
companying the principal c<mtract of 
Buh*. Tliey may be express or implied, 
may refer to title, quantity, or quality, 
and, as to subjeci matter, may relate to land, chat- 
tels or contracts. 

Au express warranty is one difttinrdJy agreed up<xu by tho 
I)arties. An Jrnj)lirid warranty is one which exists V^y im- 
plicfUion of th(' law'. Thus in the sale of oliattels the title 
of the seller is warranled ))y iniplieution when the goods are 
in Ins }io.s.s(‘ssi()n at the tiinn of sale. In the sale of real cs- 
tat(‘ Ihe eovenjint (►f \varranty must bo expressly slated, and 
tlie ffrimfrt is ])n'miMe»l }>roteelion from tho grantor ^ his 
n^prosontal ives, or any oru* elaiming under them, or by a 
tide paramount to tiuit of the grantor (see nisEns). In ease 
of personal proj[H>H y. if ( Xpress warranty is clainiwl, its ex- 
tent and etTeet will dejxmd upon tho wonls in which it Wfis 
made. It is not necessiiry to* use the distinct W'ords : 1 

warrant any diroel. affiriuat-ion of a seller at the lime of 
sale ill connection with tho thing sold is u warranty, 
inttifuh'd ; and whether it was so intended or not, is for tliC 
jury to find out. But an t‘Xpress warranty is not broken if 
the ilcfecis are Yisi})l<^ and sudi as should be noticed by a 
oar<‘ful t)iiyer. The established rule of the common law is 
“ Vaecat vmptor **U'{ the imyer be on iiis guard but 
the tendency of decisions is toward holding the seller to a 
closer Imhilily. 

Wakkanty OF tJCAHTY. 1. Tu of j)r<onsions fordo 
mcstie use, there always exists an implied warranty that 
they arc fit for consumption. 2, Incase of sale of goods 
by sample, it seems to be hohl that warranty is not im- 
plied from tho mere exliibiiiou of the sample, but tliat 
tture nmst In* an iigiei'ment that the sample and bulk 
eorres['on(t. U. When a .‘^eJler is told that the artiirlc is 
wanted for a parljcular purpose^ and tho buyer relics 
wholly on his knoMletlge, it is implied that the article is 
rt'asoriably Jit for tluif [lurpose. 4 Ihit if the buyer de- 
s<*rit>es ami ordei's u spe-r-ifie nrt iele, Known in the market, 
tJ)ere is no im]*Iied warranty that it will suit his purpose. 
5. There is n strongly implie<l wmniiity in casc^ of manu- 
fadun rs who agree to make an artiele for a eertuin pur- 
]»ofce. that ^^hell lini.shed it will be available for the pur- 
]>oso agreed upon. C. In conlraot.s to sell at a future time, 
there i.-^ always an implied warranty that Iho artiele when 
dt'livored shall In.' of a fair marketable quality, AVhen war- 
ranty of quality, express or implied, is violated, the buyer 
may buc fur chimagcs without returning the goods or 
rcHcinding tho sale. Tho measure of damages is the differ- 
once between ihe value of the goods as they actually are, and 
what w'ould have t>een their value if they had conformed to 
their warranty, C/onsequential damugow are also allowed in 
cjertain cases. . 
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UEBUANTII.]^ I/AW, 








EEPS c'onvcying rrnl property for 
the seeiirin^ of a ilebt, the evi- 
dence of wliicdi iiuiy ho n bond or 
I obli<^Jition, <h* u promissory note, 
are knoAvn in law as Mortgagks. 
The conveyaiUM) of i he property is 
subject to tlio ri^dit of the debtor 
to redeem ]iis estate by paying his 
debt, with interest, as agret'd upon, and at tlie 
s])ecilied time. He win* makes the conveyance is 
called the mortgagor ; lie who receives it tlie 
mortgagee. 

The bond or note is drawn ]>r(‘cis(*]y like any 
other instrument of llie kind. In il»e ca^e of 
notes, it is enstomary to state tJieriMu tJiat they 
are secured by a mortgage of even dat(‘. 

Strictly speaking, tlie mortgagee has tlu^ right, to 
take })ossessiou of the jiroperly at once, and liold 
it until the condition is fulfilled, but it is now al- 
most universal for the dcaal to provide that tlie 
mortgagor may retain jiossession. 


Evcity ok Redemption — By tho theory of the transact ion 
tho inortguf^^ro has the right to take iinincdiuto |>o.s.M‘ssibn. 
when t he tlrbt for which the inortg/ig ' is security fall.s <lup mvl 
is not paid, lint (^ourts of pipjit y, di cmiiig this an undue hard- 
ship, long ago gave the mortgagor further lime wuthin which 
to itsleein lus litii‘» This is calk'd Ihi' equity of redemption. 
The rule Ims been adopte-l hy courts of law and by statutory 
enactment. The time very pmemlly allowed for redemption 
is three yeai's. The right is such a ]>osilivu* one that it mav 
be itself sold, ami is of such a chanacter that the law refuses 
to allow it to Ik^ foregone, evi'u by the expiess agre<’iiient of 
the mortgagor himself Thus a distinct contract in the 
deed itself that tho mortgagee shall have full title as sfion 
as the debt is due and unpaid, is void and of no effect, and 
^ three years* etjuity still remains. 
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Power of Sale. — It is now iwmitted, however, to insert 
an agreement to the effect that upon the debt becoming 
due, tile mortgagi'c may. after a fixed time, enter upon the 
land, sell it, pay IdniselC debt, interest and costs, and return 
the balance left, if any there be, to the mortgagor. This is 
railed u.pov'er of mtc. The equity of redemption, or three 
yetiLs’ grace, begins to run at the date when the mortgagee 
takes the pi-operty into his own possession with the avowed 
intention fore don ing. That is, the noR^ or bond may call 
for payment of the debt in, say six years, but the debt may 
mil on unjiaid for ten. and tho right of redemption not 
exhau-.ted and not even lx*gnn, bccAusc the mortgagee has 
tak(‘n no steps to foreclose. 

Insurance Ci.auses are often inserted, providing that 
insurance shall }>e maintained on tlie property at the cx- 
j)eii.sc of the mortgagor. Where this is not done, the mort- 
gagee must insure at his ow n cost, or run the risk of losing 
his semirity by Dre. Where the right* of dower still exists, 
tho wife sliould join in tlie deed to release or extinguish her 
tloAver right Tlie execution and acknowledgment of mort- 
gages must be performed exactly as in the case of deeds 
absolute. 

A Release of a mortgage miLst bo in writing, and duly 
signed, sealed, iicKnow ledged and m'onltHl. It must dis- 
tinctly de( lore that the debt which the deed WTia designed 
to secure lias been fully paid and disc-harged. It may take 
the fniiii of a quit-iiaim deed from the mortgagee to tho 
mortgagor. A mon^ common and convenient practice is for 
the register or r«*cordci‘ of .deeds to draw a form of release 
and discharge, on the margin of tho reconl of the deed, and 
to obtain thereto the signature of the mortgagee, 

Unle,ss Btipulation is made to the contrary, the mort- 
gagee, u[)on foreclosing absolutely, that is, not under 
H i»ower of .sale, is entitled to all fixtures and buildings 
which have been added to the property by tho mortgagor, 
On the other hand, if the mortgagee has mode sut‘h addi- 
tions after taking possession with intention to foreclose, 
they fall to tho mortgagor, if he rodoeins in time. The 
latter is also ontitlwl to rents and profits received by the 
mortgagee while in possession. 

Mortgages may be assigned, and the written assignment 
sliould be indorsed on the back of the deed or attacked 
thereto. 


r 


MOSTGASES. 
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FORM OF MORTGAGE WITH POWER OF 
SALE. 

« 

Tliis Indonture^ ncuido the —r- day of — — « a. i>. t>etwGen 
Af B. of (Mortsfa^^s re^ena), the |>ar1y of the first port, and C. P., of 
{mortff<tSW*sreBUU7Ufif}f the party of the secowd part: Whereas, the said 
A, B. of the first part Is Justly indebted to the said O. D. of the Mecond 
part, in tho earn of [anumnt)^ lawful money, scoured to be paid by a certain 
bond or obligation (or promisaory note^ aa tfue c<m nmy he) Insarbig ev<‘n 
date with these presents, In tho x>eiml sum of {{utuniut o/fmmtfy, if on 
a hondt and daBcriha Uu bond or as by tho fhUI bond or obligation 
[firpromisaGry noie) and the condition thereof, rcftTcnco being tluTcuiiio 
had, may more fully appear.' 

This Xndenturs Witaassethy That the paid party of the second 
part, fbr tlie moiu fully wHJurbig tho payment of the said Huiti of 
money montlonod In said l>ond (or note) with iut<jrc*Ht thereon, aeet»rd- 
Ing to the true intent and meaning thereof, luid also for and In conaid- 
eralloiLOf tho sum of one dollar to him in band |jaid by the paid party of 
tlie second part, at or before the en»w'allng and delivery of those preHeiita, 
the receipt whereof Is hereby acknowledged, hiis granted, twirgained, 
sold, aliened, released, conveyed and counrnied,und by these i)re.‘<enl8 
doth grant, luirgaln, stdl, alien, ndcase, convey aixl confirm unto tin* 
party »)f the second part, and to his heirs and as^igns forever, nil those 
premiscH known (f/m deacrUte land by bemuds and mehs with yteatjKt)- 
HGulaHty). TofirOther wUh all and sittgnlur the iciiements, heredita- 
ments and appnrtcnaiK'es thereunto belonging or hi any way pertaining, 
and the reversion and reversions, remainder and leinainders, rents, issues 
and profits thereof ; and also all the estate, right, title. Interest, prop- 
erty, poasesalon, claim and demand wliiitsoe\ er, as w-ell in law as in 
equity, of tijo said party of the first part, of, in and to the same, and 
every part, and parcel thereof, y ith the appurteuniiees. To have and to 
holdi the above granted, bargidned and described premlHew, with the 
appurtenances, unto the said jiarty of the s^'Cnnd part, and his heirs and 
assigns, hr his and their own projn^r use, benefit and lK*Uouf foieMT. 

ProvlAed Always, and tb*'ifc presents are uimn this express condi- 
tion, that if the said jiarty of the first part, ins heirs, execiitorh or admin* 
Istrators, pIihJI well and truly pay unto the parly of the second part, bis 
cxecnUifs, admin latmtors or assigns, the wild sum of money mentioned 
in the cuudltion of the aborc meiitioued bond (or m thf mto a< cording 
to the true intent and meaning thereof, and the interest thereon at tlie 
time and manner mentioned In the said condition, lliat then these pn***- 
ents and tlu- estate hcn>by granted shall cease, dclcrruloe and be void. 
And the said A. B,, for himself and his heirs, executors and adiiiiiiMra- 
tors, does covenant and agree to jwiy unto the said party of the second 
part, C?. or bia ex«T,iitors, administrators or assigns, the said sum of 
mooey and interest as mentionud above, and expressed Iti the condition 
of the said bond. And if default sh. all In* made in the pa 3 miTit of the 
Bald sum of money, or tho interest or any part tlu'orof, that then and 
from thuncefortb, it shall be lawful for said ]mi’ty of the second part, his 
oxocutors, aflministratora or assigns, to enter into and upon all and sin- 
gular the premises hereby granted, or intemlcd so to \»e, and to sell and 
dispose of the same and all benefit and equity of n dcrapiion of the said 
party of the first part, or his heirs, executors, }ulinlni.**trntors or assigns 
therein, at public auction. And out oftlie nionr\ nrlalug fiom such sjiI's 
to retaiu tho prine4pal and interest, which shnll I bvn Ik- due on ihi* said 
bond or obligation (or nofe)^ togetluT with the ( osts and elmrges of ad 
vertlBement and sale of the same premliwH, n’luietlng the overplus of the 
pOTohoso money (if aivy there shall bo) unto tho said A. B., his heirs, 
«xoctitor«, administrators or assigns ; which sale, so to Ik- made, shall 
forever be a perpetual bar, botli in law and In equity, against the said 
party of tho first part, and his heirs and assigns and all other parties 
claiming, or to claim, the premUca, or any part thereof, by. from or 
tmder Wm or ibam, or any of them. 

Xtt WitabWi Vnierbof, eUu (Executed atid ackrumdedged like other 
Bxepb.) 

Clapsb to Uxlrasr Bowjjk. 

Jtmtt tnhsndoufcr rlgAtUtG he cx/iTtffuished ;-^And for the consld- 
wntlop ofomBOld, I, U B., tho wife of the aaid A. B„ of Urn first part., do 
Itfireby reloM tinto the said 0. J)., of the second pan, his heirs, execn- 
toto, afinkihlftratofa and assigns, all my right of dower and homestead In 
thfi above doaeribed, bargained and granted premlsea. 


iNStmtKCX Clavbk. 

And it is expresBly ogreed, by and betwtKin the parties to these 
)>reBouta, tfiot the sold party of the first part shall nml will kiH'-p the 
buildings erected and to bo eroctod upon the lands above convoyed, 
Insured against loss and damagr by fire, by inaurers approved by tho 
said ])Hrty of the second part, and in on amoout approved by said 
party of tlio second part : and assign the policy ami certifleateH 
thereof to the said party of tho second part, and In default thereof, it 
shall be lawful for the waid party of the second part to effect hucU in- 
Huranco, and the premium or premiums paid for effecting tho sumo 
shall be a lien on said mortgaged jireoriiwes, added to the amount of the, 
suld bond or obligation (or note), and Hocured by those preseiits, and 
payalile on demand with interest nt the rate of •— per cent, per annum. 

RELEASE OF MORTGAGE. 

Thin Debt) secured )>y the deed of ruortgago dated the — day of - — , 

A 1). IS—, and recorded with ihc recorder of deeds for the city of , 

<or county — ), Itb. ,/rV , has been paid to me by A. B., of , 

the mortgagnr therein, and in coneideriition thereof I do discharge tho 
iiiorlgage and release the niorl gaged jueinliKiti to »aid A. B., his heirs, 
exi-culore, administrators and ushigns. 

Witness my baud and seal, this — day of , a. u. IS — . 

(Signed) A, B. [u. s.J 

Exeexited and Ihlivered in Preaence of 

ASSIGNMENT OF MORTGAGE. 

Know all Mon by these Presents : That I, C. D., of (reaifiettn) 
the mortgagee nann*d in a ceHnln mortgage given by A. B , of irtddenri) 
to said ('. D., to secure the payment of (a^no^utf) and Interest, dsted the 

day of , A. n. 1ft , ri'corded in volume — , on page , of the 

registry of deeds for the (ounty of , in rousuieralion of Jbe sum of 

dollars to mo* paid by E. E., of (rcttif/enee), tho receipt of W'hlch Is 

hereby acloiowledged, do hendiy s*'l), transfer, met over, and conTcy 
1 unto said E F., his heirs and assigns, euid niortgage and the nial estate 
I thereby conveyed, togethi-r willithe, promi.ssory note, debt, and elaJm 
I ilnirehy Becured and the covcnjinte theieiu contained (and to ndewp/ion 
areardi/ig (olaw). 

In Witness Whereof, I liave heieunlo set my hand and seal, thia 
-- — day of , A. i>. IB — . 

(Signature) II. s.] 

Signed, seahd, and ddiinred { 
in J^reet nee of i 

MORTGAGE BOND. 

Know all Mon by these Presents : That.!, A . B. , of (reeddetuut) 
am held ami thinly bound untot'. ]>., of (realdenir) in the i»enal sum of 
{iuaert twice f /if anionnf of On acioal iifU/)\o he jniid lotlie said C D., 

< Ills heirs, executore, adinitii'^irator-, or assigns, and to this piiyTncnt I 
heieby bind myself, my helrM, executors and adininistraiore firmly by 
these jm-Bcnte. 

Sialed with my aeal Onf> day of — , a. i>. 1ft— . 

The Condition of tlie above obligation is : 'fhat If I, the said A. 
B., or my heirs, executors, or administrators, shall pay or caa»e to hti 
paid unto the said C. D. the sunt of (amount gf debt) on tho — *- day of 

, with Interest at the rate of i)er cent, [mr annum, payable 

months from the dale hereof andcveiy - - - months thereafter, until the 
said sum is paid, then the obligation shall iKv void and of no effect ; but 
otherwise It ^‘hall remain in full force. 

And 1 further agree and covenant that If any payment of Interefit be 

withheld or delayed for days after such payment shall fall due, the 

said principal sum and oil arrearage of interest thereon, aboil be and 
lM*como due Imm^Mliately ou tho expiration of *->— days, at the option of 
said C. 1)., Ids excentora, admin letrators, or aasigns. 

A. B. [Seal} 

Ejteeuied and delivered in t 
preaenoe of f ^ 

* 
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0 especial f<jnn of (-(iniract is nec- 
essary to constitute a partnership. 
Wlien two or more. 7 )orsons agree 
to unite togetlicr their money, 
y)roperty, labor or skill, or all of 
these, for the ]m7*pose of carrying 
oh business for t heir conimon profit 
and at their eommon risk, the compact 
is a PAKTKKltsiTfp. The ])ersoiis may be any 
aide to contract, and tlio business any lawful one. 
Writlon articles of partnership sbonld always be 
drawn, though the partnership may be proTcd by 
a ])arole (contract or even by the acts of tlie jiartics. 
The rights of third parties against those who liold 
themselves out as partners are very car(*fully 
guardeef hy the law, and as regards^ these rights 
l)erson8 may he held to he ])artiiers, t, hough as be- 
tween themselves only, they would not he so coii- 
sidert'd. 

The fxrm^ is the name, style or title under which 
the partners do business, or may mean tlio part- 
ners fhemselvos, taken collectively. The firm- 
name should bo set forth in the articles of ])art- 
nershi]>. The signing of the firm name by any 
one of the partners will hind all, and ench and 
every partner is liable to tlio full extent of fho 
rnrs ind(‘htednos8, except in case of limited jairt- 
nership. 

An ofitensihh partner is one who is known as 
such to the world at large. A silfint j)artner is one 
who has an interest, Iitic whose name is not pub- 
lished as a partner, A nominal j)artner is one who 
is held out t<j the world as such, hut lias no actual 
interest. He is fully liable for the firm's debts, as 
credit may have ])ecn given them on tlie strength 
of his name. 


In all matters ])ropcrly ])ertaining t(» ])artner- 
ship business, the act of one partner is the act of 
all. But if one attempU to bind the rest by using 
the firm’s signature in n atters outside tlic regular 
course of busines.^ tlio contract will not hokk 


Oonvoyanoe of real estate should be joimid In by 
all the partners, but if made by one and subse- 
quently ratified by any act of the others, it will 
liold good. Releases may be made by a single part- 
ner. Upon the death of one partner his personal 
ro])reseiitativcs become tenants in common with 
the others. 

Phofits. — W hen no other stfpulation appears in the articles 
of partnership, the partners wiU share the profits* equally. 
And the fact ttiat one jmrtner furnished most or all of the 
oajdtal, the othei* fjiving only time and scirvices, or special 
skill, will not contradict this presumption. 

Ijtmited pARTNEitsurps W€Tii whoUy unknown to the com- 
inon law, and iimst he formed and carried on in strict con- 
formity with the statutory regulations w^hich allow of their 
existence. The object is to allow a sjKcial partner, whosti 
name docs not appear in that of the firm, to invest a fixed 
sum of money in the business, and to rcc*civ(< profits and 
share losses otdy in proportion to the amount thus invested. 
The slatutos generally rcipiirc such a paiinership to l)0 
defined in a ccrtificutc, acknowlcdge<l like a deed, which 
must set forth the firm imiiie, nature of business, names of 
general and si^cial partners, distinguished as such, and the 
amount wliicb e»M:;h special partner cojilribuU'S. 

Dis.soTinTiox. — A [>artneTship may be dissolved ; 1. By the 
deat h td one r)f t he partnrTS. The dissolution takes effect from 
the time of dtvith. Insanity or absolute inca|)acity of one 
partner also effects a dissohitioii. But articles may provide 
for the continuaTM c of the jmrtnership after tlie death or 
incapacity of a meinbei-, by stipulating that to heirs, legal 
rcprt'seiitatives or oilier pi^rsona designated, may takii his 
j>luce. 2. By ai t of the parties. If the partnership is for 
a fixed perio<b the mutual consent is necessary. If not, any 
jiaitner may di.ssolve the compact at his pleasure by giving 
notice to the others, R. By ac^t of law, m in bankruptcy or 
insolvrncy, or by the decree of a court of equity fouudixl on 
frautl, m 3 s<'onduct or grass incupa^jity of one partner. 4. 
By assignment for benefit of creditors or by one partner of 
hi'j iuleresl to a stranger or another partner. 5. By expira- 
tion of the jHjriod of jiartnorship; by extinction of the sub- 
jw't matter of Xiusincss; by the absconding of one partner^ 
or by the breaking out of war Udween states in which the 
trade is carried on. After dissolution the partners are, in 
rcspeiit to the property, tenants-in-common. Their power 
us co-imrtners extends to winding up the business of the 
firm, and comiiletiug unfulfilled engagcmenla, but no fur- 
ther. 

ARTICLES OF PARTNERSHIP, 

Articles of Agreement, made thin day of — — , A.p. 18—, 

between A. B , (X !>., and B. F. 

Thiri agreement wittiOHfloth, that the abm^e named A. B., C. J).. and 
K F. have thJH day. and do by Ibeae proaonta, Jwaoclato IhanKieltOi 
(of^itlier tt« copartner? In the trade or biistnOBa of and In buying 

and HeJUiig at wholewilc and reUtl. all sorta of good# and merebaudt^ 
bclonj'in^ to vald trade or bu»Iiio»a, under the name and Sun title of 
A. n., C, X>. A C7o. That aald partneraUip aliall cbnthiue from the ddta 
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of tbii ttgxociAent for ond dmiiig the term of ■ ■■ yearn, next euHalnft. 
That to thin end and purpose A, B, has contributed tho sum of {amauni), 
and t|^ aald B. tlio suiu of {am&uni), and tbo said £. F. the emm of 
(owidilnf), as stock, to be need, Invested and employed in common 1m;- 
tween tbem in llu) managoment of tho said business for their utmost 
general advantage and benefit. That said parties shall not at any time 
hereafter use, follow or exercise said business or occupation, or an 
other, during term, to their private benefit or advantage, but ahall 
at all times during said term, and with their utmost skill and abUity, 
conduct and act only for tlieir mutual advantage with said stock aud Its 
increase. That the said copartners shull and will disc harge and jsiy nil 
rents, salaries, and other expenses of carrying on the butlncHH, (“(piaily 
iMJtween them. Tliat all increase, gain, and proAt which may accrue or 
arise in tho course of, and rosultlng from said trade or buMiness, sliul) 
be from time to time equally divided betwc'en them, the aforesaid uj- 
partners, share aud slmru alike. And also that all losse*^ atul decrease 
tliat may bo incurred in said Jol>\t trade or business, by reason of bad 
debts, falling off In value, 111 commodItleH, or in any way, except by the 
fraud or gross misconduct of one of the partners, sluill bo borne and 
paid equally between them, share and share alike. Tlml there shall be 
kept during said term and joint business, Just and true books of account* 
wherein each of the said copartJiei's shall duly enter and set down, as 
well all money by him received and expended, as also the goods, wares, 
and merchandise by lum bought and sold on account of said partnership 
and all other Ihings relating thereto, and to th<‘ conduct them«f, so that 
cither of tho partners may at any time have free and full access du-rtto. 
That said partners shall once every three mouths, or oftener if so 
required hy any one of them, make and render, each to the oHu r, or 
to the legal representativeft of the other, a true arid perfect account of 
all proAtH and gains by them made, and of all losses susuUtied ; and also 
of all mccipU, disbursennuits ujid other ihinga whatstxner roueerning 
eald partnership ; and thereupon shall cancel, adjust, pay and deliver 
unto each other their ecpinl shan's of all profits, if any fher<‘ shall be. 
That at the end of the said bum of -- - years, heii^tofore agreed iqxui, 
or other Hooner determination of tho copartnership, by death, pna'i-ss of 
law or otherwise, the said partners, or their survivors, shall and will 
make and render 'to each other, or to tho h'gal representatives 
of each other, a flunl and trtic account of all things ms aforesaid, 
and iu all things well and truly adjust the same, and ftdly, fairly 
and completely divuh’ t^qually among thomHclves, or hetv^eeii thein- 
KClves and ttio legal represontatives of a j>nrtner deceased, all and every 
the aecrucKi profits, stock in hand, acconuts payable, and all the joint 
property of the copartnership In whatsoever form, filiare and share alike. 

iiSi{fnatur€6,) 

111 WltneM Whereofi etc. 

ARTICLES OF LIMITED PARTNERSHIP. 

Articles of Partnership ogrt'ed upon this first day of Juno, 18S2, 
botwoau Kdwar^i Grant and John lleald, The purtit's hcrot<f agree to 
forma limited partnership, under the laws providing f(»r limited jjarf- 
nrrahtpa, under the style of Kdw^ard Oraut, as wholesale dealers in flour 
and grain, to be* Ctmducted In tho city of Sydney, to commence this day 
and contluno five years. 

Edward Grant ia to bo the goneral partner, and contribute to tho 
capital $4,000. Bo Is to have charge and mamtgennuu of the hnsinesN 
and devoto Ms time and attention to It, and use hl« host exertions to 
make it profitable- Ho Is to keep correet and i»roper books of account, 
in a proper manner, to show all the partnership trunsurtlons, whieli are 
to be open for examination to said lleuld at all times, and shfdl com- 
mnnic-ate to said Ueald, from time to time, all information that ho may 
desire as regards the buelnoss. 

John Hcald la to be the ei^eciul partner, and, at the time of exot uting 
those articles, has contributed to the capital eight thousand dolhirn In 
cash to the common stock. 

From the profits, If any, each partner Ix to receive tho interest upon 
fals contribution to the capital, ohd tho i^sidoe of the profit is to be 
4Uyidod between them. An acconuting is to ha had onco in six mouths, 
ihfl profits and losses aacertaiuod, and the losses, if any, are to lio borne 
by the partfiere iu proportion to their respective contributions t.o tlm 
hfipltab Edwaht) Ouant. 

John Hkax.i>. 
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CERTIFICATE OF lTmITED PARTNERSHIP. 

This If to Certify, That tho undersigned hhvc, pursuant to tho 
provisions of the statutes of of rfovitKx)^ formet*. a Uniited 

partncrshlj) under the firm name of Edward Grant, that ihe gciieml 
nature of the bu^'lnesM to l>e transacted is that of wholcsaie dealers in 
flour and grain ; that It is to be conducted In tho city of 8ydney ; that 
Edward Grant is tbe general partner and John lieald the special 
partner; that tho said John lleald has contributed the sum of eight 
thousand dollars as capital toward the common stock ; and tiiat sairt 
partuersliiji is to begin on tho first day of Juno, 1885<J, and is to teriui- 
fiatc on the flr.st day of June, Jrt87. 

Med thisJirsC day of Jnm^ 1883. 

EowAitt) Grant. 

John Heald. 


On tln' first day of Juno, 1883 , before mo came Edward Grant and John 
Heald, tome kiiow'uto Im- the iiKltvidiiaiH descrihed In and whocxocuir^ 
the above certificate, and they severally acknowledged that they executed 
tho same, 

JA-MES Smitu, 


I CLAUSES TO BE INSERTED, IF DESIRED. 

1 To Bi y or S£i.L-Thnt cither party may, upon the dissolution of 
i s.Hid partiKThlup, inak(' a wnlton offer to the other v>artie», to buy their 
' orseli bin (*vvn ciuiic Interest in tho piirtnorhh ip effects, at a certain 
! piice, -wldch sliall Ix^ his'Cllled In said writti*n offer. And thatthoro- 

I upon and within liays theieuftcr, the other parties or partners shon 

; in writing signify to tlie pariy propohiug, their ai'ccptance or rejection 
, of his offer ; iiml full mg so to do, the said parly proposing may within 

I dayM buy or sell at his own option and according to the terms of his 

proposal. 

PuopoHTioN OF Profits -- 'I’lwjt all profits and losses shall bo ap- 
; jmrtioncd arrmrilng to the capital furuished hy each partner, and in no 
i otlMT maniiei 

I Continuation of PAitTNFRKHir It is hereby agreed that the pjirt- 
iKTFhip evidenciMl hy the within ardtlesof agreement shall be contiuiied 
' ujxui the same terms and tmder the same provisions and ix»strietions as 

1 are therein c(»ntained, for the further tenn of years from the 

I day of next ensuing 

CruuK TO BE Cahiukr.- Thai, the chief clerk for tho time being shall 
net as cashiei and be the general reeei^er of all the money belonging to 
tho said pailuership, and shall pay out therefrom all demand** as ordered 
hy aairi partners, and from Time to nme shall 7>«y all surplus cash totudi 
parties as said partners shall di*sigr»ale, 

Not to iNDon.^'F on Rind Firm w itiiottt Consent.— T hat neither 
of said parties shall, during Ihe esi.-*remcof said partnership, without 
the consent of the others being first obfulnerl thereto, make any note, ac- 
cept any hill, or indorse any or either of the same for himself or any 
other person haiwcawer, nor enter lm<> any bond, eouveyartec, cove- 
nant or ctther obhg.atlon withfuit the consent of the othera first obtained. 

(Other oonirtion 8 Li fm Inti on s are, as to division of duties ; 
drawing for personal exjmn.ses by juirtnors ; admission of 
new partners ; retiring imrtiiers not to establish similar busi- 
ness in the same place ; providing for arbitration in case of 
dispute ; denying tlio right of partners to assign their in- 
terests ; binding each not to trust any whom the copartners 
.shall forbid, tffc., etc. 


NOTICE OF DISSOLUTION. 

Notice is hereby given that the partncrnhlp hitherto existing between 
tho undersigned under the firm title of “ B. and D.,” in the town of 

, Ipthtc^duy dlfleolvod by mutual coiiFont. By agreemonl between 

the undcrtiigned all Habilulea of the Ann are hereby aKHumed by C. D., 
wliow'ill henceforth carry on tho bu Bin css under IiIb own name. All 
debb? to the firm may be paid to (ho said 0- D., and promptnesa Is re- 
quested In such settlement. 

(SiffWd) A. B. 

• C. D, 
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^ WI LL, or Last Will a nd Testament, 
is an ijisiriimcul. l)y wiiicli ])roperty is 
[disi>OiSerl of, (‘jtJior nhsolutely or condi- 
iioiiaJly, to take eJTect from the time 
^of the death of the maker thereof. 
The maker, if a man, is S]K)keii 
^o£ as the testator; if a woman, as the 
testatrix. An exvevtor one appointed 
by the will to carry out its ])ro\isionK and settle 
the estate. The feminine form of the word is 
executrix, x\dminisfrators arc persons appointed 
]>y tlic pro])or court to settle the (‘state wluui tljere 
is up will, (»r wlien the executors I’efust* to serxT, 
wiiicl't th(^y may do. In iippointingan administra- 
tor the court will regard the degree of relationship 
to tlie deceased, but is not bound strictly hy that 
(consideration. 

It is not necessary that a willsliould he drawm in 
any particular form, and where tlu‘ provisions are 
few or simple in their nature, any (’lear-headed man 
can draw his own will as well as a lawyer, provided 
that he takes due care in n^gard to the provisions 
of the place where he lives, as iv.gards attestation 
wild execution. The prof»er ui iestation of a wiM 
may, iiide(?d, be said to bo its most important ])art. 
Bui when any of tlie gifl.s are to lie made Uindc'r 
conditions, or where trusU are to be established, or 
remainders and life estates to ho created, then tlie 
best legal advice sliouhl he sought and foIlowtHl. 

Any person may make a will who is of sound 
and disposing mind, and lias arrived at the age of 
discretion. This is usually fixed ly statute at 
twenty-on(^ years. Rut personal property may he 
hef|ueathcd hy minors. In regard to mental inca- 
pacity, absolute idiocy or lunacy, will, of course, 
debar the victim as incajiablc. If ho lias liurfd in- 
tervals, he may, during one of lliem, execute a will, 
but it would be ii*DeBsary to show that his restora- 


tion, though temporary, was, for the time beings 
complefo. Monrmania may or may not prove in- 
capacity, according to its extent and connection. 
So with semh dementia. The best test is t6 ask 
the (jueslion, Did the testator, at the time of ex- 
ecuting the will, understand fully the nature of 
what he was doing, the extent of the iiroperty, the 
number and claims of those to whom he was re- 
lated or connected, and clearly perceive the efifect on 
these of the disposition he was about to make ? ” 
Undue influence may be proved. Unwritten or 
nimrupaiive wills arc not unknown, but they are 
rare, and admitted only when made in solemn form 
and under ^peculiar circumstances, as of a soldier 
on the battle-field. 

Revocation. — A may l>f> revoked by the actual do- 
st, ruclitni thereof, as by bniniiig, tearing, or obliterating, or 
by the making of a new will of later date. If the se(30iid 
will is itself destroyed and the first remains in existence, 
that is considered primn facie evideneo of the intention of 
the testator to have it prevail. Tlie statement should always 
lie iiiad(‘ in the instrument that thi.s is the testatoris last 
will, and if others have l>oen previously drawn, it is well to 
use the plirase, “ Hereby rtivoking all previous wills.” 

Interpretation.— In construing the meaning of a will 
the chief i uli‘. r(‘gar<led by tlui court will be to a«K*ertain, as 
clostdy ns may bo, the int(*nlion of the testator. Ttadi- 
nical terms are, therefore, unnecessary, and when used will 
1)0 uiidorMood in tlui si*nse usually given them by the law, 
unless it clearly appeal's that the testator used them in a 
different .sense, in which cast* that will be adopted. Words 
which have no meaning or are evidently contrary to the 
iestator'.s intent will bo n^jooted, and where it is clear that 
words have been omitted by mistake the court will supply 
the omitted Word.-?. 

Codicil . — A t txiicil is a supplement or addition to a will. 
It must W cxecuterl and witnessed with all the formalities 
required for the wjJl dsxif. The codicil i$ ct^ristrued as 
being part of the will itself. The codicil may in part con- 
firm and part re\'oke the ]>ro\isions of the main body of the 
wdl. It is common to use such a form of words, as ; ** 1 

)icn*by exyjressly confirm my former will, dated — — > 

cxirpting so farasthedisixjsition of my property is changed 
by this erwlicil.” 

Witnesses.— Great care should be taken in regard to the 
attesting witnesses. The numl)er is fixed by statute at two 
in some places and three in others. No person who is a 
legal, €K» can serve ns a witness. Tn no cose can it do any 
harm .to make use of three witnesses. The testator, in 
signing his name, should be clearly seen by each of the wit- 
nesses. Tt is not necessary that they should see the body d 
the will. The attestation must state that the witnesses 
have subscribed their names in the presence of the testator 
and at bis requ(»9t, and in the presence Of each other. A 
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good form of attestation elauBe will be found at tho doge ol 
Ike form or example of a will given below. 

l^bale^Tko will must be probnted or proved by the 
ex^utor in the court having jurisdiction and in the manner 
prescribed by statute, (See the ab^ract bdow.) The 
attesting witnesses must ail, if i^ssible, l>c produccKl. If 
any are dead, dr have left the state, proof of their hand- 
writing may be required. Wills, however, which are over 
thirty years old, which cojne frc)m }>roper custody atid 
appear to be regular, are said to ])rove themselves. Wills 
which have been lost or destroyed a(*cidontally may be 
admitted ou stifflcient proof of their execution, contents and 
loss. 

Leoacy is the word more commonly applied to the gift by 
will of money or personal property. The word fmjueath 
applies to the gift of personal and duvtse to Diiit-of real 
pi‘oi>erty . A lapsed legacy is one which has nc'ver ve.sted 
because of the death of the legatee before that of Die testator. 
A residuary legacy is a Sequeat of all flic testator’s per- 
sonal pro|)erty not otherwise disposed of by the will. 

Release or satisfaction of dkut.— I t is soiiiet imes iloubt- 
ful, when a legatee was indebted to the testator, whether the 
legacy is, or is not, intended to release the debt. The pn*- 
suraption is that it is not, but the testator’s intentions may 
be shown. 

A will was revoked by common law, when the tc^stator. 



children iKirn subse<pienily to the execution of a will, are ; 
guarded. A beipujst may be left to a wife in hen of dov;er, j 
where dower still exists, and tho wife may t})(‘n elec t whether 
she will accept the legacy or retaiti her dowor right. 

SHORT AND SIMPLE WILL. 

Know all Hen by these Presents, That i, Jam<w Grant, 

Chant, of {piave uf *>ehi^: in go<>d bcullh of aiui noand 

and dlcpoeiag fitate of mind and nieiuory, and being de^iroiw of pcltling 
luy worldly afiPaira, while I have strength niid capacity, do make and , 
pnbllHh this, my la(*t will and testament; hereby revoking and making 
void all former wills by me at any time lieretoforo made. 

f%nt : 'I direct my executors, hereinafter named, to pay all my pint 
debts and funeral cxpennes from my pertioiial proi>erty not. hereinafter 
disposed of 

Seonwl I give fo iny wife, Mury, all the household funiilure which 
may be conUlned In iny booicatead at the time of my death, uleu my 


j library, cairUkge, carrtage-hotesa and hameas appertaining thereto, of 
which 1 may die poaseiwed. 

Third,*— I give to my wife, Mary, an annuity of $l,ri00 annually, 
which annuity I direct shall bo a charge upon tuy estate 
FtfuHh : 1 devise to her for her natnrai life my homestead \n{ plaice 
Uf rceidehce), known as No. 432 Main street, and all the land thereto per- 
taining, be received and held by her witliout impeachment for waste, 
on condition, however, tlmt she receive the aame in lieu of her dower, 
and that on the recj[uest of my executors after this will la proved, that 
I she release her dower In the residtu* of my real estate. 

I ' Fifth :—J give to iny friend, William fidson, my gold watch and chain 
I and th*‘ seals of the same. 

j Sixth:— I give to my consln, Ellen White, three thousand dollars to 

> he paid out of my personal estate not otherwlao dispimed of. 

Seventh /--I heqnearh and devise my three children, all the residue 
of my estate, whether real or iKirsonal, to bo divided Into eqnal ahares 
by my execuloi‘8, one shore or third of the persmml and out share or 
third of tlie real property to In? allotted to each, so that I'Ach child who 
shall sur\lve me shall take one such share, and the children or issno of 
j any child who may die before iny death shall take one share, and hold 
■ the share of the personal properly absoltilely, and the share of the real 
! to Ills, her, or their IkIjs and af-bigns forever; the issue of any child 
! taking lUe share such child yj#?r t>/lrjies and not jter capita, 
j fMfit/y I a}>i>omt ( barh'S Grant and Edward Fox my executors. 

! In Witness Whereof, 1 have hereto aet my hand and seal, and 
! published and declared this instrument to be nty lust will and testament, 

[ the first day of May, 1882, in presence of the persons w bone namea are 
j sub.SLrlbed as attesting witnesses. 

(Signed) JAMK.S GRANT. [l. »,] 

On the first clay ()f May, 1882, the above naim'd James Grant, in our 
presence wigned the fon^going instrument, and deilarcd tons that the 
same w'ns his last will and te>tnm#nt. and rcqiieatcil us to siibscribe our 
names hereto as witnesHen ; and w e in his presence and in the »rescnc<t 
of each other, have, in compliance with such request, hereto snbsciibed 
our iintnes. 

(Here follow the Hi/uatvres qf iHineem ; (he resideftcee of eadt ehould 
be added.) 

CODICIL TO ABOVE. 

(.'odlcil to the lost will and testament of James Grant. 

1. James Grant, having hukIc my last w ill and le^tumenf , and published 
the Mime on the first day of May, 1882, do hereby make, declare and 
pnbliHb this cixliril to tho same. 

Ftret .‘—Instead t»f giving to my cousin, Ellen White, the sum of three 
thousand dollars, I hereliy give her an annuity of two Innidred dollars, 
commencing at my death and to be a charge upon my «*htate 
Si-cond .‘—In addition to the pnivision already made for niy wife, Mary 
Grant, I noiv further gl\c fo her, to Ih' hers abtMdutely. tho sum of five 
thoiiHimd dollars, fo he paid to her tioin my ^lersontil property before 
any divUioii i.** ninde thereof. 

In Witneas Whereof, iSig7K!dt eealed, acknowledged und attested 
in every re^jtect like the wUt itedf.) 





, 
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J«w which dctcnnincb Uio rclationp oAintin^' botwocii- 
laiidlortl inid tcnunl ip tniirndicd in ‘‘An A<.l to coiihoJi- 
rohiLiiij' tu Lu.iidloid and IVnant,’’ dated 
w April --iO, WO-t , and aftci llu' formal clauHcn an (<> 

repeal of former Actp and ihi' pr<’MT\'!ition of iiccnied 
rights, the AlI. i>n)vjd<*s lUat \crhat a^remnenu for Icasea 
cxlciidlii^ over the tenn of tluvi^ years ^hull have the efTect of 
teiiaacieH at will, botli In law and eqvifv; and a lease, therefore, 
for more than thna* years In praeticallv vend, iiKtoilh coAenanlN, 
^ unleHs it is IndorMod in writirif'; and th(‘ Act uWo provides that 
no \crh#U ArniiJgremcad for a lease ahalJ l»e lalid; flnd with a \iew of 
ohoJIahin^ the pn>l)itory which dlstini^nishes the majority of legal docii- 
inentH, an ingenious method is adopt<'d In the third s< lierttile wim h ilenls 
with this hranclt of tlie snhj.'cl; it contaliiH u double scrlen of clauses, 
those In the first roJuinii being the lowest condensation of those in the 
peroTid, and the Act declares that the slioifiT form hIiuII l»a\e the sante 
elTect as if tt W'cre w'litten In the extended lorm given m the second 
colnian. For inbtnnce, a claiiw' in a lease containing the words “and 


in repair," shall have the full effect of the corresponding clause, \iz.: 
" And also will during the said t< rm well and siifticientJy repair, main- 
lain, pave, empty, cleanse, amend and keep (he said demised prernisea 
with (lie atipurtenances in good and snbhlantial repair, t(»gctlier with 
all rliimney -pieces, windows, dofirs, fiist<ming‘<. uater-elot'ets, cisterns, 
partitions, fixed preeses, siiclves, pipes, pump“, pails, rails, locks and 
keys, aud all other fixtures, and things whieh ut any time dm mg the 
Raid term shall be erected and made, when, where and so often as need 
ahall be." 


The taenellt derived by the pnldic from this simple ]>ioNision is liical- 
culalde, as It gives to the eliort businehs-llke exjircHHloii <tf a luyiiiun 
the full force of the pondeious circiiml«>cutory language of iJiwyeiH a 
language which is very ohjeetionable on the double gionnd of obecurily 
and expense. Every deed of demise iurlmh-H (uiileHs special exception 
bo made) all the uses, imlldings, etc., appertaining to the deinibeil land. 
With Ui<3 view (above mentiomali of reducing tlie cost of piepanng a 
lease to a minimum, it is directed that the taxing olhcers hIihU eonsider, 
not the length of the deed, hut only the skill, lalstr, and reftpoiiHllnlily 
involved to its preparation; and proAision is also nmd« that wliere a 
lieense fs given to do a certain act, the lireii'-; ^nall only apply to the 
sj cific act named, but shall not operate so iih to bar tlie irmedy for any 
subseQuenl breach; and several clauses aic devoted to tin* subject of 
Insurance in demised premises; and Se( tlon 18 enacts that npomtUe »e- 
qin-bl of any person inteiested in or entuled to the preuiihes damaged 
or destroyed by fire, the company with av bom ttie same arc iriRured may 
cause the amount of the policy to tv iuid oid In rehniUlJiig or reimirlng 
the same premises Uh the case may demaiid us far as the arnoimt of the 
policy will cover such expenditure, unless a isTson claiming the insnr- 
an(^e money shall wllhln thirty day^s after liis claim Is udjubted give a 
sufficient security to the 1 nsn ranee ofllcc that the money received will 
be exjHinded ub aforesaid. To obviate tlic diftlcnltlcs which have arisen 
In England a.s to the effect of waiving a covenant in a particular in 
Riunce, Section li) declarch rliat a waiver shall bo strictly limited to the 
special instaijco to wliich it referw, and shall not he taken to act as a 
general waiver of tiie covenant, and where the ngrerraent botweem land- 
lord and tenant is not by deed, the former Is empowered to sue in the 
ordinary way for use and occupation; and if a temml or other person 
holds over lands after the expiration of lile term, he or they shall be 
liable to pay double the yearly value for so long as the tcncmente are so 
detained, the amount to be recovered by an action for debt In any court 
of record. In tbc saine manner teuouta who have given notice to guit. . 


and fall to deliver poBeosaJob on due date shall pay double rent for the 
term during which the tenants hold possession, such amoaiit to be levied 
as ordinary rent. Section 30 does away with the old English fortnulo of 
attornment by a tenant lo his landlord, and though the following section 
vnlidatOH nil such attorninentsi which shall be made, pursuant to a judg- 
ment ut law or decree in equity or made to any mortgagee after forfeit* 
me of the morignge 

Purl I of the Act concbulcs by providing that the surrender of the 
chief lease shall iiot affect the rights and interests of sub-leases. 

Pfirt 11 denis W'itli die resfioctlvo rights of the landlord, the tenant and 
the execution crediior of the tenanf^ and the ulmust care Is taken 
througliont to ]ire*-ei ve the landlord's right aa puiamouiit, but some ex- 
repllojis are admitted In the drst i»lacc it is emphatically declared 
that the goods of a tenant shall not bo liable under the extent ion "on 
any pretou.«c whatMiever " imless the execution creditor pays the landlord 
the amount of rent due, not exceeding one yeHT's rent, and in the event 
of the amount dm; exceeding one year’s rent the sbenji, upon payment 
of the said year’s rimt, may proeited to sell the proiwirty. 

Another safeguard to the landlord Is. however, furnished by Section 
35, which provides that no ex'Tution creditor shall through his officer 
w'll, for the pnrpOMc of being carried off from any laiida let to farm, any 
Btravv, throHhed or unthreshed, or any straw of crojis growing, chaff, 
Imnips, manure, compost, ashes or seaweed in any case whatsoever; nor 
any hay, grasx, etc , being the piotiuce of such lands where*, according to 
covenant, such hay, grass, etc., ought not to be taken off, or which by 
the* tenor of such coveiumts ought lx? expended on the land, and of 
which covenants the fherill shall have received jiotice before he pro- 
ceeded to wiieh sale Ir is also provided that a tenant against whom an 
exeiMitJon been Issued shall give notice to the officer exeefiting the 
same of sueb covenantH us may relate to the nse and exiiendilure of the 
crops or jinuhiee of the land, and also of the name and residence of the 
owner or landlord of the demisi'cl premises. Prior lo the sale the officer 
cxeculirig the. process must send noiicc by post to Uie owner or landlord 
of the premiftCH, and in the nbsi*nce of a reply he muBl Jiostpono the aalo 
of the crops and produce to the latest day allowed by law. Tim sheriff 
is also empowered to enter into uu agreement with the purchaser of 
crops or pn»duce protected by covenant to nee the same aecurdtng to 
covenant, and for that pan>ose t<i utilUe bartiH and other outbuild Ingi 
whien 'lie tenant was empowerLtl to use, and if the purchaser commita a 
breach of the agreenirnf. the sheriff may assign his right In the matter 
to tl.c landlord sous to enahle the landJoid to aiie for daniagea, and inde- 
pendently of any information volunteered by the tenant ; bow’e^er, the 
sheriff is compelled to make diligent InquirieM with the view of ascer- 
tain iiig the name and residence of the owner or landlord of the demised 
premiHes before he < an Bell the crops or produce of such preini»w*». Aa 
an antidote to the many condltionn and provisoa wdiereby the landlord's 
right to The produci* of the tenanta Ih Hccurod, U is sijiecially declared in 
Section -il that no sheriff or other officer aball, by virtue of any process 
whatBoever, sell any clover, rye grass, or any artificial grass or grasses 
whatsoever which shall Ihj newly sown and be growing under any crops 
of etandlng corn. The remaining ixirtlons of Part 2 of this Act provide 
that a sheriff or other officer carrying out the provisions of the Act Hhall 
not be liable except for willful lircacb or oniisislon ; that the Bbertff or 
other officer shall under certain conditions be indemnlfled fur any loss 
accruing; and that the official assignee of an insolvent tenant shall 
have only the same privileges os the ttmani himself, and that he shall 
only be entitled lo take crop and produce as the tenant could have 
done. 

Part in, Section 46, provides that when a tenancy Is detemined hy 
the death or cesser of the estate of the landlord wlio holds an uncertath 
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liitereJit, ^Q^naitt sImiU ho]4 tbe land to ttio expiration of Uie then 
jear of hU teiumc/ in place of claizuing the emblements. It ie also 
provided in the same part that growing crops of tlie tenant Hhall be 
liable to diatress althoogli they may Itavo Iwen sold to a purchaser under 
a writ of iioH fachwi. ’* The remaining clauses of the Act deal with the 
tenant's right to Artures erected by him, and Section 48 enacts that 
when a tenant* With the written cousent of his landlord, erertH bulldlugB 
eltlicr for agricultural purposes, of trade and agriculture, except under 
an express contract, then the tenant nliall be allowed to remove buch 
buildings, notwithuUndlng that the same may couKist ofKeparntc build- 
ings, or the same or any part thereof maybe built in or permuncuMy 
fixed to the ijoll, so long as the removal of the fixtures d<H;» not injure 
tiie landlord's pioperty; the above privilege Sb, however, nubjecl to a 
condition Iti the followlui; section which provides that ibe tenant shall 
not oxerciae the right referred to before giving one month's previous 
notl(^ In writing to the landloni, W'ho, on receipt of Mich notice may 
elect to purchase the articles proposed lo he rcmove<l, the valuation to 
be fixed by two referees or by an umptrp named by such refereen. 

Part IV c^ntalus a series of clauses in coiinoctlon with distiesM for 
rent, and In the first place It provides that the exccutois or adiniiiis- 
tratoft? of every landlord to whom rent is dne and not paid at the time 
Of his death may have an acjion of debt against (he tenant or may 
distrain upon the land dendsod, and such dislraiut may take i»lace after 
Um dcterinlimtlon of the lease, proviilcd Unit It be made within six 
mouths after sneh determination and during (lie coninniuncc of the 
tenants posKessiou; and a husbund may also bring an action for debt 
against the t.euaut of his wife for lands held in her right after her 
decease, and may distrain for arri'nis A himilar provision is made in 
the case of arrears due upon the land rented from a person who holds a 
life tliteresL and who dies. It is also provided that any person eiiiilled 
to rent of wliatsm'ver nature may have the same remedy by dlstrer*s as 
in tlie cttflu of rent rcserv'cd upon a leaw*. Sections 54 and Tw enatd that 
the landlord shall have power lo distrain noon loose grain, gujwlng 
Crops, or cattle depasturing upon llu* land, prt^vlded tlud In the cns« of 
growing crops the tllstreSH shall cense if the rent iliie is paid before the 
CK>p Is cut. The most important exceptions in Urn landlord 's general 
right to dUtralu are beasts of the plow' and sheep, and tluse ran only 
be distrained when the diatress on the otlmr ebuttelM Is insufficieut. 
Sec I Ion 58 preserves tlio righlH of purchasers who have agreed with (be 
sheriff, or other officer of execution to buy pnabicc, whfcfi, at the cx<^ 
cutlon of the agreement was severed from the soil, In order to dis- 
courage excessive distress, and at the fame time, to preserve the rights of 
the laudlord, it Is cxiuoti'd that a second diBtrcHsinay be resorted to when 
the flnit Is not sufficient. Suction (13 pnnldes that where rent Is due 
and the touanl fraudulently or clandestinely couveyB goods away from 
the demised promises In order to avoid the landlord's distraint, the land- 
loni or hl» dtily' authorhoed agent may sei/.e the g<H»ds so conveytul, 
except where they have Iwen Bold to u person not privy to the fraud. 

The landlord is also empowered to bring an netion of debt tor the 
double value of the goods so convey«Hl, not only as against the tfuiant, 
but «« against the abettor; where the value of the goods elunderttluely 
conveyed does not exceed il60 the landlord can follow Lis remedy before 
two jnsticM. 


To give practical effect to the landlord's right to follow goods claudoa* 
tlneljr removed. It la provided by Section 00 tliat Im may break and enter 
any buildings and seize such goods provided he calls a peace officer to 
his assistance, and also in the case of a dwelling house that he makes 
an imth l>efbre a Juttice that be has riiosonablc ground to lN;lk:vo that 
the goods are stored within the house; and where goods are illegally 
distrained the owner may recover damages equal to double the value of 
the chattels; and on the other iumd If a rescue be made of goods which 
have been distrained, the offender sitall be liable to a penally of tiiple 
the value of goods. Every distress must be made by the landlord in 
person or by an agent, authorized by a warrant In the form or to the 
effect set forth in the Fourth Schedule of the Act, This tuns as follows: 

WARRANT TO DI8T1U1N 

1, A. B., of do hereby authorize you O. D., 

of to distrain the good.'s and chattels in the 

dwelling house (or in and upon the farm land and premises] of E, F,* 
situate at for £ being the aimamt of 

due to me for the same on the day last 
lor inslunl], and to jirocet^d thereon for the recovery of the sold 
as the law directs. 

Dated this day of 38 

A. B. 

[or A. B. by his Attorney, O. H.) 

Where the distresB Ib made by an agent, he must deliver a copy of the 
warrant either to the tenant in posyession, or, if be Is absent, to some 
pernon near the pr<‘iniHes for such tenant, and falling the last-named 
provihiun, the copy of liie warrant must be delivered to the tenant 
wJtinu thirty duyh after such distress. Upon a’ distress taking place, an 
tiivcuU»ry of the chattels distrained must be made out and signed, but mo 
opprulsement of the value Is necessary. 

The person distraining luiiy exercise his discretion as to whether he 
will impound the goodw on (be tlemlwid in’emiaes, or may within five 
cln)* of tin* distrcMH remo\e them to a convenient place. If, however, 
the goods are reino\e(l, notice of such removal must be given to the 
tenant witiiin twenty-four hours of such removal. KecUone TP and 80 
declare the tenus upon which ri'pJcvins maybe granted by the eherLlT or 
jusijces, and falling replevin the goods distrainad may be sold at the ex- 
piration of five days. If any siirplua arises from the sale, it must be paid 
to the tenant w'ho)*e gisKls were distrained. 

Part V opens with u provision to the effect that when* a tenant holds 
detnlHcd premises, and is six months In arrears with bis rent, and shall 
leave the premises deserted and unoccupied, with no suffi<-ient property 
to satisfy tho arrears, tw'o or more justtecs may, after iiotlee, put (ho 
landlord In i>os«ession of the pnuuises. Where the tenant holds over after 
the expiration of his term, the landlord may apply to justJccB for a 
warrant authorizing a jiearn officer to forcibly enter the premises and 
glv«‘ iK>8sesMJon the.rwff l4> the landlord. 

The coi.clnding Hcctlons of tlie Act relate lo the romedles to be pur* 
sued by the teuaiil lo case of a warrant being improperly issued, 

Pun.u* GitLioTT, LL.B., 

. Melbourne Uiiiv^raity, 
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^S^^gnEGOT FABLE PAPER iiiclu<les Pkomls- 
sort ifoTEs and IUlls OF Exchange. 
■TWgKP A }>romis.sorj note is a wrilton instrn- 
tSSiSJ mont by wLieh one |>ivrty, the makin'y 
proniiscB to })ay to another, the payee, a certain 
Burn of money, with or witliout inten^st A bill of 
exchange is a written instrument l)y which one 
person, the drawer, calls ui)on aiujtlier, the drawcey 
to j)fiy a certain sum of money to a (bird person, 
payee. Forms of notes «'ind bills will be found 
under the heading Commkhct\l Transactions. 
In both, the time and place of payment may or 
may not bo stated, n^icv may he ])ayiiblo on a day 
certain, at siglit, on demand, or at a '|)arlicular 
period after date or after siglit. A (ninh vheck is, 
strictp' spoaking, a bill of exchange. 'Po avoid 
trouble iu case of loss, foreign bills of exchange are 
usually drawn in two or thn'(^ parts, one of which 
being jiaid, the others arc not ]»ayal>le. Promis- 
sory notes were made negotiable in England by the 
statutes of in. and IV. Anne. Jt has been ques- 
tioned whether a note jiayablo to tlie maker s own 
order w^as a negotiable note. The law now seems 
well established that it becomes u; after indorse- 
ment. 

Intmjrsbmiknt. — ^J'he mothod of indorsement has ‘been 
dei^Tilxid in the artiole alluded 1o. U)th ta />/a/rA*aad in full. 
What is the legul effect of the imlorsement? When made in 
full, it tmnsfers the property m the iiot-eor hill to the |)oi-Hon 
nienlioned; if in bltiuk, to an\’ j>erson into whoso jK>ssessiou 
it may lawfully conu', even by delivery alone. In either 
ease the |K.>ssessor may sue upon it in his own name us well 
as if lie hud been the jiayee. If niatle before the paper 
bec'omesdue the indorsee and nil who Iiold througli liim may 
recover in full against the maker, and are not debarred by 
any payments be may have mofle to the original payee. 
Indorsers are themsidves liabh* to subsecjueni indorsees. 
Somotimiis a person puts his name on the t>fu*k of a note at 
the tisno it is drawn, although ’ ot himself the payee, lie is 
thou liable not as an indorser, but as an o^t'iginal promisor. 


If the bill or note is payable to order, it can be transferred 
only l)y indorsement, if payable to bearer, dclivciy alone 
conveys all rights. Every indorser of a bill of exchange is 
pra(‘tieally a new drawer, and if the drawee refuse iiaymont 
or aceeptfliiee, is liable to all subsequent holders, uideas he 
indorKu “without recourse^* or conveils an existing blank 
indorsement into a sj:)ecial one in favor of the jiorson to 
whom ho himself transfers. The indorsee obtains by the 
transfer a right of at*tion against every person whoMJ name 
is on the if acccptaiiets is defaulted or payment refnstyi. 
The defensti of no consideration cannot Imi set up against 
Iiiru, if ho is an innocent iudorsoc* for value. When an 
indorser comes a secjond lime into possession of a bill, either 
for collection or for value paid, ho is vegardt'tl as a hmiajide 
holder, and may maintain an atjtiou without proving 
owuei-stiip, and without regartl to subsequent indorsements 
in full. If a In 11 or Jiote is indorswl with a restriction as to 
its use, the indorsee is ludd thereby ajs if ho were a trustee. 
'Phus, when tin* iudoi*sement din‘cts that the bill should be 
crediU^d to the account of a certain person, the indomtte is 
bound to so creiiit it. 

Transkisr oy 1 >kli very. —When a bill or note, originally 
payable to bearer or by subsequent indorsement made so, is 
j transferred by delivery, hi) who delivers the impor docs not 
iK'conie Jhibb? to the }>ors<m receiving it. Nor is he liable 
on the eonsidenition, even if tlio note prove to bo worthless. 
The transom;! ion is in elTe<d a sale of the note or bill with no 
guaruni/tt* of its value, Kut if a cnxlitor agrees to acAM)pt 
notf's instetui of cash as a favor to his debh^r, and the notes 
tiini out worthless, would be considered that the notes 
shinild not be n^garded as jaiymont absolute. So the 
delivery of a bank (‘hook does not cancel a debt of itself, 
iin less i t is so it x f >rf^sa]y agrwnl . Rut though he wlio transfers 
the paiK‘r dot^s not guaranteij that the maker is solvent, he 
docs wai rant against fojgery or direct fraud. He to whom 
tlie delivery is made at^quires at once a good title as against 
the former holder, maker, acceptor or indorser, whether the 
I>erson who deliver<^d it to him had a g(XKi title or not, 

I providwl only he took it in good faith and without fraud. 

Accept AKCB of a Bitx. — In order to hold the drawers and 
indorsers of a bill of exchange the holder must present the 
bill to the drawee. If the bill lie -y^yable upon presentation, 
or at a certain time after sight, it must bo presented within a 
reanonahU time ; if the holder foils in this, he discharges 
i the drawer and indorsers. If tlic drawer refuse acceptanoe 
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or paytaent, notice must be given to the drawer and 
indorsers, What is a reasouabie time will be decided by 
the cirouinstanecs of tlie case. In case of a foreign bill, when 
acceptance is refused, protest must be made V>y a notary 
public, and notice given to the parties to be charged. An 
inland«bill may bo presented for payment or acceptance by. 
the holder or any person for liim, and notice of its dishonor 
may also be given by either, orally or in writing. After 
acceptance by the drawee he becomes liable to the bolder, 
and stands in the place of the original debtor to all parties 
ooncemed. Acceptance may be niade subject to certain 
conditions; as, **to pay when I sell the drawer’s goods in 
my hands.” The drawee is not bound to accept, even though 
ho is indebted to the drawer for the full amount or has 
funds of his in hand, except in case of a bank holdijig the 
drawer’s deposits. When a bill is drawn on a partnership, 
one partner may accept for the firm . After a bill <'f exchange 
has been protested it juay Ikj accepted by any person suprtf 
protest (over the protest) in honor of the drawer, an ijidoT'ser, 
or all the parties. The person thus accepting will acipiire 
all the rights of the particular pc’rhon in whose honor he 
has accepted and ]>aid the bill. A bill drawn by a man 
ujion himself is equivalent to an accepted bill. 

OoNfii DERATION. — It is premimed that negotiable pa| K*r has 
been made for value, and it is therefort^ unnecessary in an 
action to prove or even allege consideration. Betwoon 
original parties the question t)f consideration may l)e mooted, i 
but the burden of prcM^f will lie on tht* defendant to I 
contrafliet the pivsumption of law. When a note, is iitken 
after it becomes due or is dishonored, it is subject to every 
defense which existed before it was nogotiate<l, but the 
burden of proof still lies with the defense to show that in 
fact it was received after it wtvs due or dishonored, h'ailure 
of consideration, in whole or in part, may 1 h' set up as a 
defenite between the original imrties or against any but hona 
fide holders witlmut notice. A note or bill founded upon an 
illegal or fraudulent consideration, in whole or in part, is 
void altogether. But the i 1 Icgidity of considerat ion of a bill 
or note will not invalidate it in the hands of a bona fide 
holder if received in the usual co\»rso of tra<le, unless made 
void by stMuto, No consideration exists in case of a nf>te or 
bill made only for the accommodation of the payw, until it 
hae been actually transferred for value. CVoss acc eptjinc<"s 
lor mutual accommodation furnish consideration one for the 
other. The debt of a thini person is go<Kl consideration to 
support a contract on a bill payable at a future day. 

Lost and Altered Notes or Bills.— I f a lost or stolen 
note or Idll of exchange falls into the hands of au innocent 
third party, who has seen no circumstances wdiich should 
arouse the suspicions of a careful and prudent man, he will 
acquire good title and may recover against the maker. 
When negotiable paper of any kind has been lost or stolen 
the loeer should at once publish the fact. Such notice will 
debar any one who, after seeing it, purchases the pai)er from 
» iwoorery. The owner should adso notify the maker or 
aeoaptctf, and^ when the bill or note becomes flue, should 
ai^ly to him for payment ; if refused, ho should give notice 
olt^ lose, demand^ and refusal to ail parties liable to be 


charged. To obtain payment recourse must be had to a 
ct)urt ofatpiity^ which may compel the plaintiff to give 
bonds to indemnify the maker or acceptor of the note in 
case it may have fallen into the hands of u bomt fide pur- 
chaser. A material alieratimi in a note or bill rondei*s it 
void, unless made by consent of all the parti<^s to it, i'.vcii 
> though in the hands of an innoc.ent holder. Any change in 
the date, sum, time, or place of payment is material. 

Presentment and Payment. — If the note or bill l>e not 
presentckl at maturity to the maker or drawee and reasona- 
ble efforts used to secure i>ayroent, the indorsers will nut Iw 
hel<l. Demand must made on the day the note or bill is 
due, and nt the ortlinary place of business of maker or 
drawee. If bank or shop is shut, still presentment there 
or to the parties {)er8onaHy must be made. If the maker or 
holder is dead presentment should be made to his personal 
representalives. The demand should be made within the 
or<Unary business hours. Demand made at a bank after 
business hours, but while the ofllccrs were still there, has 
been held to l>f‘ good. If the pa/or has changed bis resi- 
dence, dernuiid should be made at his new residence, if jxxs- 
fiible ; if he has left the country or State, demand at. the 
former residence is suflicnent. DemHiid on one partner i« a 
demand oji all. In case of joint makers of a note or bill, 
not partners, demand should bo made on all. Bills and 
mdes sometimes exprt'ss day.s of grace, but more usually 
not. Notes payable on demand are not entitled to grace, 
nor are bank checks, even though payable on time When 
I a bill i.s drawn in one (ountry and payablis in another, the 
i law of the country wlicrci it is payable, as to presentment 
and demand, w'ill prevail, a(‘cording U) the deeisions of 
English courts. In the United States the rule has Wn fol- 
lowed that the law of the place where mdf>rsrment was 
made should prevail. 

NoTif'K AND Protest.— When, after pre.sentnient and 
demand, payment or acceptance is i;cf»iijed. immediate 
notice must Ik? given to all indorscj>j. But a waiver of 
notice and demand may be made at the time of indorse- 
ment on the JKJte itself. Waiver may inferred from 
nets of indorser or drawer. No waiver affects otbei*s than 
the persou making it. If notice hii.s been omitted and iho 
indorsiT subsetpiently promises to j)ay, be cannot after- 
wants put up the defense of want of notice. In case 
of joint indorsers ^not imrtncrs), notice must be given to 
each. Notice must given within reasonable time* This 
K' usually con.striuid to moan, at farthest, the day following 
that on which jMiyrnent is refused, or the next mail follow- 
ing, Betwetm piirties in the same place, the notice should 
b(i [Ksrsonul ; to a non-resident, notice by the mail, prop- 
erly addressed and mailed in due season, will suffice. If 
Sunday or a legal holiday intervene after demand and 
lM*fore notice, the obligation as to notice is postponed one 
day. Aft-er due notice to indorsers, the holder may give 
the maker or acceptor time, if he (ihooses, without losing 
his hold on indorsers ; but if he makers a hargain for delay, 
receiving consideration therefor, he cannot afterwards sue 
the indorsers. We have said in si)eakuig of acceptance that 
only foreign bills of exchange need be protested ; it is cus^ 
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iomary also to protest Inland bills of exchange and promis- the same as with foreign bills of exohanga. The natarj*a 
sory noU^s. The law of protest is govemotl to some extent protest, though competent, is zwt conolufidve evidence of the 
by statutes. The principles os to payment aujora iwote^st are facts therein alleged. 



HAT bruTub of law rclatoB to ves- 

sels is known as th(‘> Law of Shippino. 

It inehules sucli subjects us owiiershij), 
transfer, mortgage, registration, powers 
and duties of masters, freight, charter-partie.^, 
g(^n(?ral average, salvage, ajid rights of seamen. 

A ship is ])ersonal j)ropcrty, and is, in general, 
subject to tlio laws governing the owncrshij) and 
sale of chattels. In Great Britain each ship is, by [ 



law', supposed lobe, divided itiio sixiy-four parts, 


and must be owned in that proportion. Klsewdiere 
the ownership may bo by any number of j)ersons 
and in any j)r()portion. The presuni])Li(>n is that 


the owners hold as tenants in common ratlier than 
us j)arfcnoi’S, and the term owners is commonly 
used. 


tho fi-oighi. When the consignee does not appear within a 
hm.* 3 onal)le time, the master may soil the cargo and retain 
tlio f rciglit money. 1 1, lias held that' when the goods 
arc <»nc(* shipped tlie shipper has no legal right to reclaim 
them or take Ihein out of the sliip without consent of the 
owrii'ra and making ^‘omjHjnsiition for any Ir^ss or trouble 
sustained by tlieni. "W hen gcMxls diminish in value during 
a voyage the ship’s claim for freight is not affected. i>ro* 
vide(i that the injury arose, from perils of the sea, or from 
other causes not the fault of shipVmoster or owner. In 
regard to the ordiuiiiy method of shipping, see Bills of 
Ladimi. 

CnAiiTBR PAitTY. — A IcAsc of a vessel by the owners to 
oilier jx‘rsoiis to l)c usihI by the latbir in transj[x>rtation for 
thoir own account. He who liire.s the ship js calbnl the 
charfercr ; tho amount ]»aid is tho charter-money. These 
contracts arc of two kinds : one where the owner retains 
charge of the ship and navigates her ; tho other, where the 
charterer furriLshc.*^ master and crew and takes entire 


SmmKG Articles is the name of tho formal contract in charge. A < harlcr-j>arty need not he under seal. It will 
writing by which seamen in the incivdiant service are | he construed by courts in ac cordance wdlh the intent of the 
engaged for a voyage. include tiiose required | parties. The j)ruu:ipal points to lie observed in drawing a 

by law to make known the ownership and nationality i>f charter-party are : Names c,f tho vessei, owners, master, 
shij) and cargo, such os tho certificate legistry, license*, | and <>Imr1ercr ; tonnage and registry ; time and phfcce for 
charter-party, bills of lading and bill of laxilth. A Ship's loading and discharge* (if a c,avgo contracst) ; amount of char- 
hushand is the general agent of the owners of a vessel in ter money to Ik) paid ; time and place of payment; allow- 

n*.gai(l to its use and employ {see AuENTS). Shipps hill is ance for delay if any is to tw intwlc. Demurruge is a pay- 

thc iiiustfT’s copy of the bill of huiing. If it differs from ment of a certain .sum jier day for any delay by the char- 

i\\c' shipper* s , the Latter will ]>revail. A Shipps master ifi^rar afU^r the “ninning” or working days allowed for 

is the agent employed by the owners to take care* of, man- ! receiving and discharging cargo have elai>sed. A charter- 
age, and navigate the vchhcI. Jfe has gR'atcr jwwcrs than j fwirty is dis.s<dved by anything which would make the exeou- 
an ordinary agent, owing to tlic jKxmliar circurnsbinccs 1 lion of the agreement illegal or impiwsiblc, as a declaration 
under w^hich he may be pla(*C(]. Tlic general scope of bis | of war by the countiy to which a ship belongs against that 
j>owcrs lias already been defined {see Agents). Material j to which it would go. 

arc those who furnish anything necessary or useful in | Cojxtsion.— When collision results from causes beyond 

the construction or re|>air of a vessel They Imvc liens on I the power of cither party tx> prevent, and no blame is Imputed 
the ship for the prioe of what they have furnished, ' to cither, each party must bear its own damage, whether groat 

Freight, in the law of shipping, mtauis tho pn(;e paid for or small. Where both are in fault it has been held under 
the use of a ship to transport g<xHls. The ordinary use of I aflmiralt y law that the loss should be equally divided. Com* 
the word, to denote gocxls carriw., is not, strictly s])eakiug, i mon law would leave each party to*suRtaiu his owti loss, 
correct. The owners have a lien upon the cargo to sifcurt' 1 When it is certain that one mus to blame, but which on« 
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oaniioi be iMde olea?, the loss will bo ditided. When 
both parties are in fault a court will not interfere. 

Ships must show lights, keep look-outs on deck, and observe 
all statute regulations. A ship going free must give way 
to one close-haulod ; if both are close-hauled, the one on 
the larboard tack should change her course. An Knglish 
statute requires that all ships in risk of collision shall |)ort 
their helms. Two steamboats mubt jiass to each other’s 
right. 

Salvaok is compensation allowed to persons by whoso 
assistance a ship or its cargo, or the lives of persons l)elong- 
ing to it, are saved. The salvor's services must be such as 
demand skill, entoj^prise or risk. For ordinary service, such 
as towage, no salvage is claimable. The service must also 
be voluntary, not one done in the lino of duty, and must be 
successful. In case of a collision the one is bound to assist 
the other if possible, and no salvage is claimable. Risk of 
life is not necessary to constitute a salvage claim. The 
amount of salvage is determined from the amount of property 
saved, the difficulty and duration of the service, and the 
risk incurred. The Kuglish statutory law on wrecks and 
salvage is in the shipping act of 1854 (10 & 17 Vict„ ch. 
104). 

Geneeal Average is the ancient principle that where a 
ship and cargo are in danger, and part of the goods are 
thrown over to save the rest, the pro|)erty saved must 
contribute in duo proportion to make up tlio loss of that 
aliandoned, The owner of the lost go<xls must, of course, | 
also lose his proportion. The sacrifice must be voluntary ^ 
not loss by peril of the sea. Thus an anchor cast to save 
the ship and lost would not bo the subject of general 
average. Goods caiTied on deck and thrown over arc not 
entitled to average. It is to bo observed also that the 
sacrifice of goods must be necessary and successful, 

Bottomby Bonds arc contracts in the nature of mortgages 
by which money is raiscnl on the ship, or on ship and freight, 
{not cargo) on extraordinary interest, upon maritime risks to 
be borne by the lender, for a sjiocific voyage or for a fitted 
time. They may bo executed either by the owners, or, in 
case of extreme necessity, by the master. 

Kespondektia Bonds are contracts by which money is 
obtained ujwn hypothecation of cargo, to bc^ rejiaid with 
extraordinary interest, if the cargo arrives safe or sustains 
injury only by its own defects, or the fault of master or 
crew. Respondentia bonds are now roredy used, bottomry 
bondft being eiiended to include caigo. 


FOEK OP GHAEXEE PAETT. 

This Cliarter Pstitp, Made aiicl entered nt>on tbin Aftcentb day of 
July, one ihousand eight hundred end eigljly two, between John Doc, 
owner of tho fchooner Flirt, of Bydney, of ibo burden of TOO tona, regis- 
ter ineasim^ment, now lying in the harbor of Sydney, of the flrKt |>art, 
and Rkhard Roe of the second part, witnmdh : Tliat said party of th** 
flTHt part, in consideration of the covenanta ttndpr(»mlfleB hen^ir^lfler en- 
tered Into by the party of the second part, dr)th covenant and agrpe, on 
thv chartering atid freighting of said vessel unto the party of the second 
part, for the voyage from the port of Sydney to Albany, West Australia, 
on the following terms : 

First. The party of the IVrftlpart engages that the k-ald vessel, in and 
during said voyage, shall Ix'. kept tight, atanch, well fitted, tackled, and 
pmvnled with every recpiiPlte, and with crew, offleera, aiorea, and pnv 
vlslouM nec^'^HHry for anrh voyage. 

Second. Said juirty of the firs! pkrt further engages that all of said 
veswil (except Die de( k,iabJn and srmcc for acconimodut loti of crew, 
storage of proviHums, cables and sallt*) shall Iw at Itw' sole use of said 
party of the second part, during paid voyage ; and that nogotxlsor mer- 
rhandlse whatever simll be laden on Imard otherw’lso than by said party 
of the second part, or bis agents, vvilhoiil ljli5 consent, under ]>enaity of 
the forfeit lire of the amount of freight agreed upon. 

Tb.ird> The said ]>Hrty of the llipt part further jigrees to take and re- 
ceive on board said vessel, during said voyage, all such lawful goods and 
merchandise ns said party of the second part, ur his agents, may i«ce 
proper to ship 

And the party of the second part, In eonolderution of the covenants 
aforesaid, doih covenant and agree with said party of the first part to 
cbftilcr and bln? said vessel, on the following terms : 

First, Said party of the second part engages to pay to said party of 
the first part, or his agents, tor the charter or freight of said \epse), dur 
mg said voyage, the suni of {ntuh ainoujit ami time (f 

Second. Said party of the second part further agrees to ftiru’sh and 
I provide forsald vessed (if charterer iitofttymiah &npylitf or male npaint 
Htate tn detail to what CTtaif)- 

It is further agreed between the parties aforesaid, that said parly of 
the second part shall bo allowed for the loading and dlst hargc of ti»r 
vessel at the ports aforesaid, lay days as follows {btate 
or “ njiuiiny doys), and in ease the vessel is longer detained, sold party 
of the fwjcond part agrees to pay U> said parly of the first part, dennir- 
rngc Hi rate of (efafe raO) per day. for oveiy day detained, provided 
such delay shall happen by the default of said parl-> of tl»o w'cond part, 
or his agents. ^ 

It is further agreed that this churter shall Ix'giii when ihe vessel Is 
ready to receive cargo at her place of loading, and after notice l hereof 
liHH U'en given to the iwrly of the second part 

To the true and faiihfni piTformanre of the aforesaid covenants and 
agreements, the parties uforoanl, each to the other, do hereby bind 
themselves, their exeeulors. odmlnistratfirs and assigns, and also the 
said vessel, freight and appurtetmnres, and the lacrelmruiise to bo ludeu 
on boanl, each to the oilier, In the i)ena) sum of {efaie atnof/td). 

In WitJiewi Whereof, the said parlies have hereunto Inter- 
changeably pet their hand.s and seals this 15th day of July. 1882. 

John Doe, [L. S.l 
RlCliAKlt UoE. fL. 8.] 

^tgn«d, mUtd ami ddim td is the presence qf J Ai;on Stka nns, 

Exijl Oxrtkkau. 
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!^ttstrnlion Colonies, aje-s- 




S llOM iho lir«i s(‘tt]orTiont of the 
fieverul colon i(\s to tlio present 
time, the ])oliey of flie thrown and 
the colonial Parliaments has l>e(‘n 
extremely liberal in all matters 
pertaining to the alienation and 
leasing of Orown lands. Every in- 
cut has held out 'to irnnii- 

and settlors in now territory, and 
dial Bueccss the stt^ady gr<»vvth and 
rity of many years will attest, 
h the details of the laws ditfer 
in the BC'parate colonies, as sliowii 
the general features are mueli tlie 
’'.rhese m^y l)e stated as the leasing 
^ :.ornl land at a very low rate, usually 
with the j)ower of purchase, tlio sale of town and 
suburban lots by auction, and the disposal of oiJuu- 
lands ou application on easy terms, subject to con- 
iliti ns of residence and* improvement. 

The rules governing the traii.dVr of real cBtaie 
are usually much simpler and ])roductive of less 
expense than those of the needier country. As 
mstaiices^of this we may im ntion the Torrens Act 
(»f South Australia, and iho New Zealand Land 
Transfer Act of 1870, The latter is un([uestion- 
ably the most complete system *of registry and 
transfer in existence, and greatly sim|difics the 
common law system of searching for titles and con- 
veyancing. The peculiar feature of this and simi- 
lar acts, is that the registration is made in the 
name and number of tbe ])ie,ee of land, so that a 
glance at the page devoted 'o that ]nece will in- 
stantly show the condition of the title audencum- 




bran cos, if any. Certificates are granted, on pay- 
ment of sniall fees, and the possession of such cer- 
tificate is conclusive evidence of the state of the 
title at the date of its issue. 

We give below an abstract of the land laws and 


mining regulations of the different colonies. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

The law which regulates the sale of public lands in this 
Colony Ls crnbo<lieti in the “Crown Jiiiuds Alienation Act,” 
and th(‘ “ (h’own Lands < >ecuf>tttion Act,” both of 18tU, and 
two amending acts ot 1875 and 1880. The principal feaL 
arcs of the law us it now stands are : 1. Any person over 
sixteen }'ears of age may selc(;t for his own use from forty to 
640 aercs, paying therefor £1 jxir acn^, 6s. mion application, 
and the balaiie-o alter throe years. After that time five per 
cent, interest is charged, and payments must be at the rate 
of at lea.st one shilling a year for each acre. S3. He must re- 
side on the “ free st*le<‘l-ion ” for live yt^ars, and make im- 
provements at the rale 10s. i^^r aero. 6. Grazing right<s 
over fnljojiiing lands to threso times the extent of the selec- 
tion may l>o obtained at a rental of £2 for every square 
miJe. 4. If the selcsjlion is forfeited by failure to comply 
with th'‘^c conditioTis, it is oju ri to re-selectiou or sale by 
auction 5. The priiioijdr; of free selection refers only to un- 
surveyed and j mini proved (beyond 20a. per acre) lands. 
Other lands may be otiend for sale by auction in lots not to 
exceed 640 aiires. 6. Country lots which have once been 
put up at auction and remain unsold, may be again offered, 
or may be thrown optui for selection at a price fixed by the 
Minister for Lands. 7. In case.s of sales, the minimum or 
“upset” price, is fixed by th(? Minister for Lands, but must 
l)e not le.ss than £8 an acre for town lands, £2 for suburban 
lots, and £1 for country lots. 

The amount of Crown lands sold under these regulations 
in 1880, was : Country land, 846,487a. 8e. ; suburban 
lands, 1,668a. 1r. 23p. ; town lands, 485a. 2r. liP. 

General Remarks. The colony U divided into land dktrlcU, and 
one desiring to take advantage of the '‘conditional pnrehoae ** system 
Kfinnid flret pM'.ortftln the proper olHce at which to apply, and there In- 
quire whether tho lot he wltihett is etlU open to free ael^tion. AfOcin 
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of upplioatloh win he glren him to All out. Ho thou proceeds to tako 
Upliio lattd, which miut not lie on both aidef of a (road, 

river, Mtreath^ or wntercoome), must not exceod one mile in froutaKe, 
and, unloee epeclal partnlssion. la obtained, mnet Imve iKtundaHea run- 
nlngdtto nort-h, eouth, east, and we«t . An uinnarried woman may at lect. 
Appllcatione from married wonnii are rejected. Free gelectiona cannot 
be made by one poraon for the use of or as agent for aaothw, A H<Tond 
selection cannot be made until five yeure after the Urnt. An error in the 
description of a plot will not vitialo the condiUoual purcha/HO. After 
tim^c yeara oocupatJou the purchuHer must, nend in a d<'olaratioti that lio 
has made Improvements to the valne of «h, {Kjrwre. If the orl«:iii.'il 
aelectfon Is 1 cm than B40 acres, additional se|i!Ction« of adjoining land 
may be madit before the five years expire. Ft»rfeiture may he made liy 
non-residence ; by failure to improve ; by failure to make declaration , 
by non-payment of money ; by fraud in stating age ; or, by scleeting fetr 
another i>orson. If the selection Is forfelled, all improvements aie lo'^t 
Transfer of aelectione can be made only after the years, and i** etfee4ed 
by notification to the department. Only absolute transfers are recog- 
nized. When several i)erHonH appear nt tlie land ofHee at thc-same time 
to apply for the same selection, dwision is made between them by lot 

In case of suburban and town lots, the, auction sales nsually take 
p1ar.c At the land oftlcoK, A payment of not less t linn twenty-flve per 
cent, of the purchase money must be made, thi' sale list stgned, and the 
balance! paid within thriie mouths. Deeds of grant in the sliaiic of 
deeds poll will then bo made out. 

VICTORIA. 

Thoi’egiilalionHgovornitig Ibe sale of ( Vowii Lunds in ihis 
Cfdony Hffi oontainod in the Act. of IHfJl), hh fonflrtnod by the 
CkmiimiiDp; and Annmding Act of d880. Frm^ .stdiM-lion mtiy 
ho made of any land not already di.sposcd of under tlie fol- 
lowing eondilious: 1. Application must U'uiado fora license 
to or'cupy not more tluvn 040 aci\*.s fur a lenu of ilirt o years 
2. The rental is 2s. per acre, yearly. T)h' fee must be 
paid half yourly in otl vanee. 4. 'I'he licenset' cannot sublet or 
assign his claim, 5. The land must Im fenced in within two 
years, and every year at least one acre, out of len must 1m cul- 
tivated. 6. The licensee mii^t enter upon the. land within 
six months and continmnisly oecufiy it ; aii<l he must make 
substantial iinpnmmcntH to the value of JCI jkt acre within 
IhrfN? years. If these condition.s are fultilh'd. the licensee is 
entitled t<^ a Crown grant at ilu' expinition of three years, 
upon payment of 14s. iwr oeve; or, if lu'^cluHise, he may take 
a lease for sevon yoara at a rental of 2s per aere, payable 
semi-annually in udvanee. Crowui Lamls may also U* juit. 
up at phblic auction, the ujiset price btung 20.s. ]K*r acre. 
From the founding of the colony to 1879, over n,7(X),000 
acres had been di«[K>sed of, bringing in over .iJlD.OOO.OtX). In 
1680, there were sold, of country land, 2ri,;i07A.. la , li\; 
suburban, 1,889 a., 1r , 85p.; towui lands, (IOOa.* Ik., 
35p. 

Oe&oral Remarks. The liceiiHc to occupy a f nn; selection doi's mU 
Include the right to search for or take miuerals Mining RegubitlouH) 
Before application for licciiso‘ifl made, tho lot raust lu* measured and 
" pegged out ” by placing u wooden peg not le«s than three fe\*l. from 
the grouail at oftch of tho coniera; on one of the pegs must be placed a 
ncdlccof Intention to apply, which must also be given to the Govcrnnn iii. 
surveyor for tho district and advertised In tho local papers. The bouu- 
darios may be readjusted by the authorities any time during the contin- 
uance of Ute license, lu case of sole of land by auction, half of the pur- 
chase money must be paid at the time of the auction and the rest within 
a numth. If the land is not sold at or above the upset price, it may 1m 
put np for sale a socemd tiine or sold privately at the upset piice^ or the 
highest rate oHhied at the auction. 
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QUEENSLAND. 

The disposal of lands, not included in gohl fields, is regu- 
lated by the -Crown Lands Alienation or Mineral Lands and 
Pastoml Ijcases Acts of 1 870 and the Amendment Act of 1 879. 
Pastoral laiuis in unsettled distrusts mtty taken in blocks 
of from twenty-five to 100 square miles for twenty-one years, 
at a rental of 56, for the first seven years, 7s. for the second, 
and 15.S. for the third. In s<?ttlwi districts, land is sold out- 
right at a price fixed by the Governor in council, whicli 
musl not be loss than 5s , and rarely exce(id8l58. Suburban 
and town land.s are oflored for sale at public auction. Tho 
Ifome.stcad Law i.s designed to encoumge ixirraanent acUle- 
inent of funnel's. Under it a plot of not more than 180 aert‘jj 
may be taken atAhi' mmiinal rent of sixpence an acre for five 
years, on (toiidition of continued rosidciiec, cultivation, and 
improvements to the value of 10s. an acre. 

Ooneral Remarks. Tim coiulilkuiH of the leasing of unoccupied 
liuulrt in the out-uip lU-itnctb nr4> that itf<hftll be Htoc.kod one-routibof 
itp carrj’lng nipii(Mt.v, wliicb in coiihbliTed to hr one buiulriri fiboep or 
twenty head td eatlU; to tiie Hinifm- luib*. TbONe pastoral leafiOH may Im 
ruiifwod if the hind net required for sale in fee. In the &alc of other 
hindH, from fmty to luretv may be Heleclod Impnivcmciila mUHt 
equal the upset price iinleh*^ it excised!* lOw. Both lu these conditional 
purrhflHCK and in ITomeHlend Keleetioiin, a clear deed maybe obtalmnl 
after tbree year» by paying tin* ba'unre then due. In the first clafia 
only doc‘to residence by bailiff Bufllce. 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

Tho principal rules governing tho sale of Crown lands 
wore proedaimod in 1878. To encourage vsettlcment, every 
immigrant arriving in tho colony, may, if over twenty-one 
I years old. sidect a rural grant of fifty acres; if between the 
j ages of fourteen and twenty-one. he may tako twenty -five 
j jwres ; under that age, t wfdve and a half acres. A single 
family, however, cannot bike more than 150 acrtis A town 
! lot will be granted to a meehanic or skilled workman. Oc- 
cupation certificates are given, and replaced by Crown grunts 
after five years, on condition that the land has bed) inclosed, 
and that one- fourth is under cuUivatioii. Sole and lease of 
land t*) other persons is made under the clnssificntion of 
town, suburlmn, ami rural lands. There am four districts, 
the (Vntral, Norihern, Oontral Eastern, and South East- 
ern In all hut. I he Central, rural lands are fkdd in blocks 
uf not less than 400 acres, at 5s. fx^r acre. In the Central 
di.strict, ordinary rural lamls are sold in blwks of not loss 
than foiiy acres, at 10s. per acm*, while ptistoral lands are 
lcaM'4 in large blocks. 

Oezieral Rexoarks. Minor ngulatiouft in regard u> tho conveyaucr, 
surveying, and rfgistration of land, will bt* explained at any laud office. 
Crown granlrt are las»ued at ihe.nniform price of 80s, each. ImmigTant 
lands rev ert to ihe erown, if conditions arc not fulfilled. Pastoral )a7i(la 
are divided into two classes, aceonllng to situation. First-class lands 
are leased iu blocks of nut less than 3,00i)aereB, at au annual rent of not 
less tlian £l per 1,000 acres. BkH'.ks of 10,0tJO acres may be leased for 
ftmrteen years on the same terms. Sceoud-clnss pastoral lands are leased 
iu blocks of not less than 30,000 acres for fourteen years at a rental of 
r»». jier ],0(»0 acres for the first seven years, and lOs, for the rest of the 
time, tipecial terms may be obtained for the very targe tracts infested 
by poisonous plants. 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

In 1877 was passed the Crown Lands Consolidation Act, 
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which Bystcmatizod and unit^ iho numerous regulations 
preficribed by previous laws. Tho main provisions are those 
tlio Act of 1872, and maybe briefly sbitcd tvs follows: 
lisuds arc^ dividtwl into country, t<iwij, suburban, im- 
proved, and rofjlaimcil lands. 1’ownship and suburban 
i«»is arc sold at auction for cash. The ininimum price of re- 
claimed and irnprovtvl laud is sot at A‘l iH*r acre, and the 
extjcnse of nM^lamation or value of improvoinonts. Tho 
olher land is surveyed in sections of not luon' than 500 
acres, and offered at. auction sjile, at a minimum price of 
£1 per acre for ]aircha&f5 by honafide cultivators — first, to 
those who promise actual rcsiden(*e ; se<’OiidJy, to those wlio 
wish to sul»siitituie a bailiff oj* mau-s*irvant. The land whi(di 
is unsold at auction is open for selection by private contract 
to hona fide cultivators, those intendmg to r(‘skle |)ersoimlly 
having the preference', Tlu' purchaser agrees to make im- 
provements, ill the nature of a dwelling-bo.'ise, bams, wells, 
*nks, fences, eb*., to tlu* value of 5s. p( r acre, before tho 
end of the BO(*.ond year ; 7s. by the end of the thinl ; 
and lOs. by the end of the fourth. One-fiftli of the land 
iT'Ust be in cultivation each year, and one aero of osiers, 
olives, vines, fruits, potatof^s, beet-root,' or hops, i.s r«‘ckonetl 
as equal to six acres of cereals. The purchaser pays ten jw^r 
cent, down (and recdamatioiis or improvements, if any,) as 
payment of intei-est on purchase money for the ilireo 
yi^ars. At the commencement of the fourth year, until and 
includjjig the ninth year, he pays four per cent, of the ]>ur- 
cluiso money us Lnb'rest. Al the end of the ninth year lu^ 
pays one-fourth of the purchase money, and at the sainc 
time and yearly thereafter five per cent on the balant'e of 
tVie purclni.se money, as interest in advance. Finally, tho 
Imlance of tho jmrcbasfs money paid at the end of the 
twentieth year. This method of payment is prescribed by 
an amending Act of 1880. 

General Bemarka. IIolUin^'H raiiuot be transferred without oi»- 
tulidug the consent of the OimumsMionci of l.und;*. luNlaihueiitH of 
not less than .€50 maybe paid at any time, and the interest account 
reduced iu proptjrliou. No person is allowed to purchaHo on credit 
tougrcaler extonl. than 1,000 acre#', hands iin^icthl for (wo yours may 
bo sold at miction, in blocks of 1 sJHO inTos, on leasehold for ten 
years, at an upset renml (tf si.'cpeiico pci lu-re, with right of pim hase at 
€1 per acre at tin? end of the h‘in»c. Special provI-I..uH were made by 
the Nortticrii Territory Act r<»r the sale of land in that settfon. L'lta 
of 100 acrcH are wold outright at private contract. Town lots to the 
number of 781 art' dlrecteil tt) bo sold hi Lmdoii, and the same number 
in Adelaide. The flxed prh e is 7 h. 6d. 

TASMANIA. 

All previous laws for the sale of land were repealed or 
c(mM>Vn\atcd by iho Act of 1870. A few new ruJc.s were 
*dd«*d ill 1H72, The Minister of Lund and Works for the 
time being is the ( ommisrioner of (h'owu Ijands. The 
lands arc classified ns towm. jiastoral, and agricultural lamls. 
For agricultural lauds the upset pri(M> k €1 per aiTe ; that 
of pa.sloral lands is 5h. per ae’e, nr the equivalent, of twelve 
years’ rental. I'ow'ii lands are jml, up at auction. Taml 
not sold is advertised and s<^ld at private contract. Of 
country land, not more than il‘J0 acres may hv si'lectcd, and 
will be surveyed by the CommiS’ uter at tlie a])j)li{'.inl's ex- 
pense. If land is purchased outright, a dej>osit of one- 


fifth the price most be made at onoCi atid the balanoe 
I)aid within a month. Credit will be given for all pnxnfaaaes 
above £16 in value. The purchawr must reside upon the 
land until the full price is paid; but residence by a servant 
or tenant will be euffleiont. In all, 4,232,870 acres have 
been sold or granted to settlors by tho Cfrown. 

NEW ZEALAND. 

Tho native title to laud lias been extinguished by pur- 
chase on the part of the Crown, except in Auckland, Wel- 
lington, Taniniki, and Hawkes Bay. Before the abolition 
of the Provincial governments codes of land laws were en- 
acted in the sevcml Pmvinces. The Acts of 1877 and 1879 
continue these regulations in force, for tho most parj;. 
lliitU recently the Maoris were forbidden to sell land except 
to the Clrown, There are ten land districts, each having 
a Commissiorif'.r and Land Board. The principal land 
offices arc at Auckland, Now J*lymouth, Napier, WcUing- 
bm, NeLscui, Blenheim, Christchurch, Dunedin, Inver- 
cargill, and Hokitika, The general division of land is inlK> 
town and village land.s, suburban lands, and niral lands. 
Tow7i land may be obtained by application, or purchased 
at auction, wbtm oue-fourth the price must h^^ paid down, 
and the balance by the end of a month. Village lands, 
surveyed in seclious of less than an ariti, are srdd at an 
upsc‘t price of £5 per section. Small farm allotments 
may also 1 h^ had on with or without |)ower of pur- 

chase. Rural lands may be bought according to the rules 
laid down for tho various districts by the Appendix to 
the l^and Act of 1877, as givi'n below. Purchases may 
also lie made under the defiTred piyment system, when a 
do}K)sit of one-tenth the pri(*o for surburban, and one- 
tw'entieth tho price for rural land, must aciximpany iho 
application. Tho limit is twenty acres of suburban, 320 
of rural, and fitim 500 to 5,000 of pastoral land. The 
time allowed for payment is five, teu^and fifteen years 
for the different classes of land as just mentioned. Pay- 
ment must Ih 5 made in equal installments, paid every six 
months. Tho selector must witliin one year bring into 
cultivatioTi at lea^^L oue-tweutiel h of rural and ono-tenth 
of subuihun land; within two years, one-tenth of rural 
and one-fifth of suburban ; within four years, all suburban 
land niu,st t/o under fence, and one-fifth of rural land in 
cultivation. Improvement of rural land to the value of 
£1 per ficrc must be made within six years. Interest in 
bcleclk)nB may la) assigned with the consent of tho Land 
Board. 

Bietrict of Auckland. Rural lands ore sold at ancUon at an up- 
set price set by the Hoard, the minimum price |)er acr«l>eing 15, 10 or 
5 liliilJiiigs, according? to tho class In which the hind has tieen placed. 
The upset price for tow'ii land Is £30 per aero ; for suburban land £3. 
Not mure Ilian 10,000 jutos of pastoral land may be leased for twenly-ona 
years at a rental fixed by the Hoard. Under the homestead syatom kmd 
Ciin l>c fn'c selected. 

DUitrlct of Taranikl. Bural sectiouaof SdOacrei ore sold at auc- 
tion at an upset price of i90s. per acre for bush, and 408. for open lands* 
All land is surveyed before sale.. 

DUtriots of WelUngton Mod Mtvw’km Bap* Bnml Isads 
may be taken by application after survey at AOs. per ot^fe ; or, if of spe* 
ciAi value, offered at auction. Rural load onfalted f^or ggricultnle la 
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•old by ftoetlon in biock« of 640 «cre«, at on np«^ prion on not Iobb than 
10s. |n anctton salnfl ten por cent, mtuti be paid dowa, and the bulauco 
within a month. By the HpccljU SettlemenU Act of 1871, tlie dorcrtt>d 
payment system was introduced. One-flftb at the purchase money must 
bu doposiiod on application. Before two years a house of the vulae of 
‘ at least ^lO, and oxM)-tcnth of the land put under crop. The Uunkes 
Bay Settlement Act of 1872 also allows land to be pmchaHcd on credit. 

Biatriot of Kelnon> A Waste Lauds Board controlH all snle». All 
classes of lands arc diH{x>sod of by auction. The npM:t price of rural 
land yarles from 10 to 40 shillings. Land may also he leased ni>oti up. 
plication, when a deposit of Is. Bd. per acre is made. The land h then 
surveyed and a Helling valucj fixed by the Board, and the rental fixed at 
ten pur cent, on the selling value. 

l>i«tariot of Marlborough^ Sale is by auction ar an upset price 
fixed by the Laud Board at*20 and 10 shillings pur acre. Ten ju i cetd. 
of the purchase money must be paid down and the balance within one 
. month. Pasturage lands are granted for fourtv eu years. Land to ttie ex- 
tent of eighty acres, which has l>con improved by the lessee, must bo 
offered to him for purcliaso Iwforu being put up at public auction. 

Biatrlct of Caiitarbury* t^onutry laud is sold at the umb^rm 
price of £2 per acre, and is open to free selection Iwdoro survey. Town 
land is sold by auction, after advortisement in the Gmenumni Gazelle. 


Pastoral lands am hold under licenses, and ate now open for sale on the 
deferred payment system. The statator)' price h per acre, 'rimticr 
catling li;:eases are not Issued in Canterbury. 

Bifftriot of Otago, liaml lauds, fur the most pari, have not yet 
btam thrown open fur purchase, but are usually held on pastoral license 
or luasu. Certain lots, colled Siiecial Blocks or Hundreds, m/iy be ob- 
tained by application at the price of 20 h. per aero. If the Hundred is 
taken from laud under pastoral loose, it must not exceed 20,0b0 acres, 
and at ll^a?<t oiie-thirJ mu^t bo suIukI to agriculture ; otherwise thew^ is 
no restriction. Kurul lsiid« of special value may be sold at auction. 
Town lands are sold at auction afh'r thirty days advortiscment. T<*n 
percent, must'be paid down, un4 the balance wdtlilu ten days. 

District of Southland. Agriciiltnra) land is s(d aside for sale by 
deferred payments Pastoral land is oj'»cn for free scloctlon before sur- 
vey ut XI per ttcre. 

Distrlct of Westland. Kurul lands are sold at a fixed price of £1 
per acre in blocks of twenty acrcj^; ^‘pec^lI bl<H;kH of at least 160 ttcrosare 
sold at lOs- pet acre. 'I’hc entire price must Ik* paid in advance, Hume- 
sb'ftds of iwunty, fifiy, and 300 acres may be take}). Towm and enburb- 
aii lande are sold al auction It) fM^clions ; ten i>or cent, for town and 
twenty per cent, fur suburban lands must be paid down. As West- * 
land is tliroughout a gold field, the proYisluas uf the Mine Act must^ 
be observed. 
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NEW SOUTH WALES. 

The Mining Afd, of 1874 allows the Governor to prof'laim 
Crown lands to he gold-fields. Jjiceut5e.s, or ‘"Miners 
Itights," arc granted for lOs. from January to July, and for 
half price for the ri^t of the year. The pnalty for mining 
without a license is £10. Licenses to transact busine.ss on 
gold-fields axe granted al the rate of £1 a year. The rent 
for hiascs of gold lands is llxtHi by the Governor in Couneil, 
The export duty on gold lias Iteon abolished. 

Leases for mining other than gold IsiuCs are gruntetl at 
5s. an acre annually, for not more than twenty years, but w ith 
right of renewal for twenty years more. For working coal, 
from forty to 640 acres may T)e taken by one person ; for 
other minerals from I weuty to oigh ty acres. An exiicnditurc 
of at least £5 per acrO must be made yearly. If renewal 
is desired, notice must bo given, to the Government, during 
the thirteenili year. The fee for rcnew^al is not lo.ss than 
£2 IDs, per acre. 

victoria; 

iiioanses allowing holders to reside on and cultivate not 
more thah twenty acretiof any gold field arc granted for one 
year on j>ayinent of ft^es fixed by the Oovemment. Miners' 
rights niay l>e obtained for not more than fifteen years at an 
annual fee of 58. ; miners may conBolidate their rights by pay- 
ing proportionate fees. Licenses to carry on business on gold 
lands are issued at the rate of £5 pt^r year. Leases for not 
more than thirty acres are granted at a rent, of £1 per acre. 


f In case of a Icxle, the length shall not be loss than 100 nor 
nuuT than 6(K) yards along the lode, and tho width not Jess 
than fifty nor more than 800 yards across. 

To woi’k other minerals than gold, least's arc for not more 
th.in thirty years, and the rent va/-ies from del. to 2s. a ycuir 
}>er aerc. The following are tho least and greiiUwt areas 
wliioh nuiy be taken : Goal, from fifty b* 640 acres ; inni, 
from 1 wo to 100 acres; all other minerals from a quarter of an 
acre to fifty acres. The fees for mineral license's run from £1 
to £10. A royalty of tw o j^er cent, is charged on all minor-^ 
als, except gold, at the mouth of the mine. When a tract 
of miningland contains gold and also other minerals, leaser 
untler both sets of regulations must l )0 obtained. The 
Mining Act of 1800 expired at tho end of 1880, but has been 
substantially re-enacted. 

QUEENSLAND. 

By the “Gold-fields Act” of 1874, mining matters arc 
placed under tlie control of Wardens apiwinted for the pur- 
pose, Tho amending act of 1878 mwle every gold-field a 
nm field for three years after its proclamation. For such 
fltdds miners’ right/S are not available unless Bpeeially en- 
dorsed. Stringent rostrictiona keep out Chinese competi' 
tion. Minors’ rights art' granted for ten years or less, the 
fiH^ being 10s. per year. Pro8iw»ctors may hold claims of 
from 150 to 400 yarrls square, by pegging out, registering, 
and working the same. Leases of not more than twenty- 
five acres are granted at a yearly rental of £1 per acre. 
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To work landd oontaining other minerals than gold, appli- 
cation must be made to the Secretary for lands, or the Gov- 
enirnent agent for the district. Such lands are granted 
either in fee simple, or lease, or under license. From twenty 
to 320 acres may l>t‘ l>onghl, outright at 30s, pcT acre, 5s. 
pt^r acre and survey ftx's to Iw paid at once, and the rest 
within twelv(^ months. Jinprovcmcnts the cxhmt of £1 
fK^nw^re must be nj/td<5 within two years. Loascs for ninety- 
nine years or loss ai\» gi'antcd at the animal rent of 58. i«‘r 
acre. Certain areas can bo iniii^d only under licenses, for 
which 10s. per year must, be paid. 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

MineiV rights ‘are granted on payment of a 5fi. fee, en- 
titling the holder to mine for gold for a year. Prosjawtora 
must obtain a pj[>ecial three months license, for wliicli £1 
must be paid. Business licenses for gold fields cost the 
same. Ijeastis for not- more than forty acres of g(jld-pro- 
ducing land are granted ai a rent fued ))y tlio Governor. 

h'or mining other minerals than gold, a year's license for 
prospecting and analysis only, in not more than eighty 
af^res, may be obtainwl for a foo of £1. Lea-ses aiv. given 
for bhx'ks of <540 acres or less for not (jver ninety-nine ymrs, 
at a rent of Is. per acre, and a royalty of 2 A jxr cent, on 
the net profit^s. At least £0 jafr aert*. must be spout every 
two years in working the mine, and tUrtn^ men for every 
eighty acres must In? employed nine mont hs in the year, 

WEST AUSTRALIA. 

Gold milling Is at fii'st carried on under a miner's license 
for two years, wlucdi may be obtained for a fee of 2s, fid. 
Mining rights for a year over a bJoi^k of 200 ai res or le.s.q 
may bo obtained by paying a foe of £1, and nuiewed f(»r a 
aocolid your at Ukj same rat-4^. ('rown granlN, a*s deserilxd 
in the land laws, whll be given on payment of £;> jXT acre, 
for lots of not loss than twenty acres, if tlie holders of 
licenses or leases have ercckxi proper buildings and ma- 
chinery. 

Minerals other than gold are worked under leases, wdiich 
are gin uted for seven yeai‘8 at the armiinl rent of 5s. [mt 
* acee for from twenty to 200 aiTes. Oov^n grants may 
Ik* obtained on the siime tonns as gold lands. Iveasi's: 
undeveloped are liable to forfeitiire.Mfier a year. If a lessee • 
takes pastoral land for mining puriiosofi, he must compen- 
sab^ llio lessee of tlie latter for improvomoutb. Leases i 
may bo transferred by paying a fee of 10s. * 


TASMANIA. 

Licenses to reside on gold fields cost £2 a year. There 
are also small foes for permission to fell wood, make ohar^ 
coal or bricks, and for registering miners’ rights, which cost 
5s. Leases of auriferous lands are granted at a rent of £1 
|)cr acre for not- more than twenty-live acres. Fees and 
stamps for preparing the same cost £1 10s. 

Coal lands may be leased at a rent of 2s. 6d, jier acre. 
Not less than forty, or more than 820 acres can be selected. 
Other mineral lauds may Ijc It^sed in blocks of twenty to 
eighty acres, at a rental of 5s. per acre. Actual mining 
work must be done under penalty of forfeiture. After 
til roe year’s f)Ccupaiion the land may be bought in at a 
valuation. Special litjonses to prosjx?ct for other metals 
tlian gold may be obtained from 'the Commisioner of 
Crown Lands, on paying a fee of £1 for twelve months. 

NEW ZEALAND. 

Tlie law as to gold fields is the same throughout the col- 
ony, and gives authority to the Governor to proclaim fields, 
issue miiu‘rs’ rights for a fee of £1, and business licensees for 
£5 per annum. On jx^tition of not less than 500 persons 
holding mining rights, he may ('onstit.utc a Warden's Court 
or Mining Boanl on any gold field, and issue raining leases 
for not more than fifteen years, and pastoral leases for not 
more than seven years, and not more than fifty acres. There 
is an export dul-y of 2s. fid. per oimoe on all gold exported 
from the colony, cxcoj)t coin, plate, ji'welry, and personal 
omaiiieuts. 

Fit niineralH other than gold, different regulations exist in the nepa- 
rate province'*. In Nbi.hon prospecting licenses for a year, over hii 
roniignous win.'irc mih**-, an* gi’anl<‘d at Id. per acre. Mining Icaacfic are 
given for t vvcnly-f»nr \carw, <ivcr two Ktpiaro miles, at a rent of fal. jht 
acre for the firt-ttwo yean', and 1 h. per acre thereafter. An advance dc- 
’po}*tt <tf 2h |M*r aen‘ luuxt be made. A royally of from two to four per cent 
is denvanded, hut liic rent in reiluced by the amount of the royalty 
When the royalty e^iuals or caeoedH the reit, the luUer is remitted 
LeH^'eH may he reju-wed for twenty-one years, at double rent and roy- 
nltieH. 'ritnt)er, flax, and hnllding lirenaew arc granted on payment of 
iiKMlernle feen. In O i aoo, leaner^ for mineral lands are under the con- 
trol of a Boaitl, wdio may granf , refuse, ori)ut up at auction at their dis- 
creti<ui After three year!*' (K', upation, a Ichsoc may have his land sold 
at am lion, the upnet price to Im' e'ipd by the Board. A fee of £2 for a 
leufte and jUl for a liceime i** reepDred, In Maklbohovgh. mineral lands 
, other than gold fieldn may hv\ leased for twenty-one years or less In 
hlwksof not more lhati ICOacrcB, The rent is fixed by the Board. A 
royalty in demanded, and fxhia JiUr working required. SiinUar regula- 
tions exist in Auckland and Marlborough. 
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PROPOSED LAND SYSTEMS. 


i lews alid regulations under which land 
tor agrioultaral purposes passes from the 
OrowXL into the hands of private indi- 
viduals differ in the various Australasian 
eolomes. In almost all, however, provision is made 
for any person, not a minor under eighfoon or a 
morri^ woman, desirous of settling on the laud 


to select a certain limited area, and to pay the pur- 
chase money by installments, the compliilnee with 
certain conditions of residence and improvement 
being also required before the selector becomes en- 
titled to a Crown grant. The principal features of 
this portion of each system, corrected to date, are 
detailed under nine heads in the following table : 


CONDITIONS OF LAND SELECTION IN AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES, 1885. 


Coirp mo ys ot Sjdi-kotion. 


1. MaYlmnm area allowed -Acre* 

2. IMce per aero. . . 

3* Time over which purrhaae may extend— I 

Ywirs f 

4. Minimum time in which foe-dimple may f 

be aequirod— Year*. f 

B. Annual paymtnd- per acre 

6. Value of nccefitfary iniproveraenla per acre. 

*1. Time allowed for making Irnprovemouts— ) 

VeaiTi f 

8. Acrt?» in every 100 to bo cultivated 

«. Period of residence necessary— Yearn 


Victoria. 


820 

£t 

20 

6 

Is. 

20b. -j 

6 

10 

5 


New South 
WuloB 


640fo2,6r30 

£1 


Jfl. 

Fencing 

only 

2 


Quoemland. 


Horne- 

Bteads. 


ItJO 

i«. 6(1. 


6(1. 

7s. (kl. to 
lOs. 


<>thor 

Helv.ctlons, 


6401ol,2ft0 

JCl upwards 


7a. 6d. to 

10 «. 


South 

Australia. 


040 to 1,000 
£1 
20 


6 

U, 

10b. 


90 

20 


W ostem 
Australia. 


No limit. 

JOh. 

10 

Auy time 

lu. 


10 

26 


Tawnanla. 


390 

£1 

14 

Any time 

iS», 


14 


New 

Zealand. 


830 

£lto jQS 

10 

8 

2 b. to 69. 

sot. 


30 

6 


The following is the tonniigc cf vessels entered at and cleared from British possessions throughout 
the world in the year 1882. The information is derived entirely from ollicial documents : 

SHIPPING IN BRITISH POSSESSIONS, 1882. 

(ExelUKivc of C’oaBi.Ing Trade.) 


Ooitntut on^oi^iNT. 


Tonnmn' of 
VeBseJn Entered 
or Cleared. 


Country ok Colony. 


Tf>imafl[e of 
VepselB Entered 


or Cleared. 


Ernor*. 


TfJDK. 


A MBKie \ - f 'onHfi m >1, 


Tons, 


United Kingdom. 

Gibraltar 

Malta 


61.4tM.2,V> 

S.540,4rA 


Honduras 

JUnlinh tJuiana, 


177,015 

648,658 


Abu. 


India 

Ci^vlon 

StraltB SttttlementH. 

tabnan 

llOBIt Kong 


Arnica. 


ManrftinB, 

Nttial , 

Cape of CH>od Hop*. 

St. n^letm 



O^dCkraat 

Blma Letrne* 

Oaihbta 


7..3ti8,886 

8,2I2,4S4 

*48,71t4 

0,«U.788 


r>40,826 

4v4t*,124 

2,0a‘)J65 

lO-^vSTS 

8r.3,488 

847.9;'2 

502,420 

161,03.% 


I IiidloB— 

j HaluoiiaH. 
j Turk’* If>lun(l,. 

; fTiiinniea . .. 

SI. l.IH'Ui. 

Si Vincent. . . 
Harbadocs ... . 

(iren.ida. 

I’obajro 

Virfrln lelftiKl)*, 
St Christopher, 

Ne\ip 

Oominica, . . 

MoiitHorrai 

Antfgiin 

Trinidad 


AubtuaTjAbia and South Srab. 


966,397 

172.640 

787,049 

403,209 

187,399 

596,802 

907,778 

60,514 

8,876 

306.988 
85,534 

990,725 

99,168 

958.988 




AlUEXttOA. 


7,980,562 

602,498 

189,678 


Auptralla, n'aflmania, and New Zealand 
Ir^kiand lidiiiidM . . . 


10,866,859 

87,625 

40,470 


Total 


185,188,803 
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IMPORTS OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES IN AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES (Value), 1863. 


Kevr South 
WhIoh. 


Qneensland. 


Faftritvt, eU\ 

Wooicn» and woolen piecAi ^;oodh 

ftilkis...; ' ; 

Oottons * 

I^^pery 

)H»l>ema8hery.. 

Dredfj— 

Appawl and h1o|»h 

liootw and Khoefi 

Hats, Crtpi^, and bonnet h 

Hoeierv 

BftgH and Hackrt (iucJudln^' noolpackb). . 

Food, Animal— FIhIi 

A’(fKN/, YfqiU\hl€. 

Flour and blw;« III 

Grain— wheat 

“ oatH 

** rice 

Fndt (ini'ludin" ciirranib and raisins) , 

rotatocH 

Sugar and MoIaHfk’-H 

Vhnk^t mid stivudant-H. 

Beer, rld(T, and perry 

Ppirlfb 

wine 

Tea 

CofiTee 

Tobat'co, cigars, and muiIT 

Ariimal Subsianers, 

Wool 

Jjoather and leathcrw’aro 

Vtifjeiabh' Hubstancm. 

Tlndier 

Min<>raU and 

Coal and coke 

Ooid—bulJioii 

specie 

liivB Stock 


South 

Australia, 

Tasmania. 

Victoria. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

232,697 

• 

793,015 



247,982 

278,883 

• 

836,400 

415,191 

508,298 

*84«',m 

291,318 

* 

$16,047 

184,436 

44,219 

123,246 


♦ 

126,241 

* 


141,894 

181,451 

20,694 

187,076 

55,140 

712 

162,508 

2,580 

828 

16,141 

14,578 

806 

5,123 

52,479 


62,40<> 

9,105 

8,665 

99,849 

04,988 

14,«f#8 

193,288 

25.496 


110,885 

446,098 

'165,460' 

1,858,523 

98 156 

18,168 

197,702 

j41,]65 

45,090 

409,265 

29,739 

14,706 

158,1)69 

93,661 

36,674 

668,906 

16.K44 

3,8<>1 

46.211 

61,410 

23,982 

211,773 

661,177 


2,043,588 

16.062 

2iim 

164,188 

299,273 

28,564 

j 706,424 

91,016 

85,384 

879,877 

1,143 


612,897 

70,600 

9,960’ 

160,768 

42,752 

22.716 

922,936 


Weatorxi 

AustnkliA 


* Jncbided umier llie head of T>r(n>fry I( will be observed Ihul this ver\ Indefinite beading lb still ex tenalvely used iu nioaf of the colonlOH •, 
In Now South V^ ales enpoetully, textile mbrlea and dresB of nearly every kind arc T.cindeU thereunder. It has long aince been abandoned in Vlcloiia, 

EXPORTS OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES IN AUS'l nALASIAN COLONIES (Value), 1883. 


New South 
Wales. 


TfAdtlf Fabrii'fi, eU. 

Woolena, and woolen piece goodb 

Bmperv 

Babe rtf ofihery 

DrcHS - 

Apparel and alops 

Boots and rtliocB 

Food, AnimaL 

Butter and cheeae 

Meats— fresh, prewerved, and salted., 
Vigefobfe, 

I^loiir and biscuit 

iJrniu — wboat 

PoUtofS 

Sugar and inoia^HCH 

Ih'ink^ and Stimulunf.s 


QucciiHltind. 


[ 18.5S9 


Scf.tr. 

AOhtltdlu 


Western 

Aastra^ia. 


, cigar, -J, RUil Miiiir 

Ani’Hid f^ub^fa/irps 


Leaf Juir and h ui lu'i\t .no . 

lfidej« and ^kiIss 

8bells~]ioHrl and tf)i toibe. otc , . . . . 

Vngtobf, SxifjKfaurfH. 

Timber 

ah and MrUds, 

Coal ami coko 

Gold— bnlllori 

Hpi'ClO 

Copper , I 

Tin and tinware ...... 

LIVK STtX'K 


2,977.878 

171»,5»6 

3,a07 

Jaf»,332 

80,749 


2,406,768 

27,816 

17.141 

72,975 


6,flM,613 

23S400 

387,423 

121,656 


861 

1,665,261 

2,251,278 

6,236 

8,642 

804,639 


^ Ine]mi<>d nndm th<> head of f>raperi/. 
t Including jmarls, valued at £17,500. 


1 Inclndes cedar, £18,674 ; pine, £2,460 ; sandi(d*w<>od, i!4J76. 
V ('OTiaiatft of adodal'Wood, £56,1^ ; and uttd#wiribed, £79,^,, 


1,290 ; and uhd^adribed, £79,^,. 










A, Capital A endorsed on the face of an account or document may mean 
A udiigd^ AcCefUdy or Approvifd. Small written means r*/, as, 
lo yds. (SVi4 cts. 

A, 1. Of first quality. Used technically in shipping, but applied to other 
matters. The mark originated with the English IJoyds, r.Uc 

vessels At, Aa, and "io down. In the Ameriewu hystem the registry 
descends from A by fractions, At, AiJ/j, Ai)j(, Aj. 

Abandonment. In matinc inRurautc, the .diandonment ot property 
insured to the insuicrs, 

Abatemont. Anionnt deducted fioin a hill fur any cause ; a discount; 
removal of a nuisance. 

Abator. One who removes a nuisance. 

Abayanoo. Held in suspense, .as an utisettlcd estate, 

Abitract. Abridgment or epitome of a de<.d or other document. 

Aooapianoa. Agreement by the of negotiable paper lo pay the 

S.iinc. Agreement to tciuifl oftcicd. 

Aooaptanofl aupra Ppot©*t, Agreenimt to pay a note or bill after it has 
been protested, for the honor of the niaWcr ui an iiidoiscr. 

Acceptor. He who hy hia signatuic makes acccpiaru-c. 

Accesnion. Acquiring properly attached .as an incident, 

Aqj0aa*ory. One who insligalcs, cncouragcti or aids in the offence of 
another. 

Accommodation Paper. Notes or bills not icpr»*senting an actual s.tle 
or trade Transaction, hut tncrcly di.iwn lu he disronnied f«»r the bciirhi 
of drawer, acceptor or indorsers, <ir all combined 

Accord and Satiifaciion. Offer and acceptance of one thing in pKicr of 
another due. 

Account. A Atatement of »ums and amonnTs due from ore prrs«m to 
another and their offsets, arising from nuUual tr.msaclions. Summ.iry 
of dtbtis and trrdtis^ 

Accountant. An cxpeit in examining book‘.. 

Account Cufront. A running account f«..r a certain iK-riod, showing 
what h due at the present lime. 

Account Saloi. The account of a broker or coinmisslcm ngent, showing 
amount and rale of stales, expenses of freight, commission, etc., and 
at#/ amount due the principal. 

AiHTr^tiOfL. Gradual increase of land through natural causes. 

Acorcacb. To attenrpt to use power without authority. 

Aconic* T o utcreaKe, to he due as profits. 

Ackcdwlcdgmont- A receipt. In l.tw, admission of facts. 

A«U|Utttanca. A written receipt in full, or di^chaige from all chnims. 

Acfionalr* (FrgHth), T’hc holder of shares in a stock compivny. 

Act* A formal writing cxpicssing what has been done, as, an net of 
Congrcait, an act of bankruptcy. ... 

Aetabry. Officer of a Ufo msurance company ; expert in vital Ataiistics 
, and nimuitiet. 


Act of God. A cause of injury not to be prevented by human means. 

Adjustment, Settlement of claims in marine or fire insurance. Deter- 
mining .amount of loss and of liability. In accounts, the settling of a 
disputed account. 

Admiralty Court. A cou.t having jurisdiciinn in maritime matters. 

Ad Valorem (Lai/u). Atcoi ding lo the value. 

Ad Valorem Duties. l>utici levied on goods according to value ; not by 
quantity, wpi,;hr or measure. Opposed to Spgct/u DuiifS, 

Administer. 1 o settle an csljuc as adnunstratur or executor. 

Administrator. One who ha^ charge of the cttaie of a man dying with- 
out a will, or appi»inieil in place of an executor. 

Advance. Tnfrensc in value. 

Advances. Muncy paid before goods are delivered lo buyer, or sold by 
broker. 

Adventure. Shipment of goods on .shipper’s ow'n account. Merchants 
keep A debit and Cl edit iitr«»unt wdih each enterprise, as, Adventure 
to Rio Janeiro. 

Adventure, B»ll of. Wninig signed by master of Khip which canies 
gr.od.-i at the owner's ri^k. 

Adventure in Co. Shlpnieut of gi>ods at joint risk of shipper and con* 
fcignee. 

Adverse Posession. Poscs-siou of re.d property avowedly contrary to the 
claim of another jicrsun. 

Advice. Mou.mt.lc uiloiination .sent by letter, called ZeUrra/ Advifg, 

Affiant. One vvho on aJtiflavii. 

Affidavit. I>t fJ.iraiio \ viu'hT oaili. j 

Affiliation, h .Lahiishnu ut td p.ucrnity. 

Alfiiiify. Connection rt.aiUiug fn mi marriage. 

Affreightment. The act of hiring a sliip foi rransporlation of goods. 

Agent. One wlio :w *s fut auulln i 

Aggravation. In hiw, 'iniucUong cnh.incuig crime or increasing damagM 

Agio PliTcicuf c in v.ihii‘ bctw'ccii bank notes and gold, or 

bct\ve<Mi one kiod of papn money and Huotbcr, 

Agiotage. Si>«‘^ul.Uiuu on lluctuation of public securities. 

Agrarian. Rukatiug lo land. 

Agreement. A contiact. l.ilcrally, the meeting of minds. 

Alias (/v<i^'/«) A second or assumed name. 

Alien. One of foreign birth and allegiance. 

Alimony. In divorce law, provision for support of a wife. 

Allegation. Rule fur obtaining the proportion of ingredienu in making 
nuxtnres, and the value of such mixtures. 

Altiquot Part, A number contained within a larger number an enact 
number of times. 

Allonge (Frrrtt/i). A paper pasted on a note or bdl (if exchange to allow 
more indorsements than the bill has rourn for. 

Allegiance. Obedience and support due to the government. 
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ANotmenf Tlokel. Order for payment of wages to seaman's family at 
stated intervals during the voyage 

Allow. To yield lo another's profit ; to concede ; to ilLscouut, ^ 

Allowano^ -Doduction from gross weight or amount. Sailor's rations. 
Alloy d la toi). Baser metal introduced in coinage • the union 

of different metals. Neither of the precious metals i* used in absolute 
purity in coinage. G«>ld is alloyed wlih silver or copper ; silver^ with 
nickel^ brass, or copper. The proportion of alloy differs in different 
countries. 

Alluvion. Oradiial increase of the shore of a stream. 

Amotion. A t timing aw.iy oi removal. 

Amount Groai. ^I'lie total .sum or aggregate. 

Amount Not. Total sum less pioper deduction for expenses^ discount^ or 
ch.irgcs, 

Ancontor. In ).iw, cmbicues ndlatcrak .as well as lineals, 

Anohomge* A .spot near shore where sliips arc in safety. Holding 
ground. 

Ancient Wrltinge. Deeds thirty yc.trs old may be admitted to evidence 
without proof. 

Ankef. A foreign mensure of about ten gallons 

Annev. To take pcrm-anently, as to annex territory; fixtures arc annexed 
to the frceliold. 

Annuity. A sum paid j-^early or .Tt stated intervals. 

Answer. To be responsible for ; to reply. 

Antodato. To data beforehand. 

Application. In uisiurance, the first step in obtaining a policy. 

AppoMate Jurisdiction. Courts having power to review decisions of 
lower couits 

Apply. To dispose of in .\ p.-irticiilar manner, as, to ap]>ly funds in pay- 
ment of a note. 

Appraisement. Ascertaining the value of goods or property. 

Appraiser. He who appt.iiscs In p.ulicular, an officer of government 
who .x.cert.uns ibe value of dutiable goods. 

Appreciate. To use in value. 

Apprentice. A muu^r bound out to learn a trade. 

Apprize. Arinthei foim of /z/Zr/rnw 

Appropriation. Setting apart fot <\ specific purpose. Government grant 
of money. j 

Appurtenance. Something incideuUl to another. 

Arbitration. Setilrment i»f disputed cljum*; oi .accounts by arbitrators. j 
Arbitrators. Tfisintcrcslcd p.irfirs t.db-d in to settle dispute's. I 

Arbitration of Exohang-es. C<jnipans(ui of currency of intei mediate 
places, to discover whelhcr it is more profilabJe to forw'ard mi.»ncy 
directly or indirectly. 

Archives. .Smte pajiers. lecords, chaffers, and other impou.ant docu- 
ments. 

Article. A single pierr ofgor>cl', ; a division of a dnciimcnt or contract. 
Arson. 'I'liv inalinoiis burning of .mother's house, 

A iclos of Partnership, i he cfuiuart bciwt-rr. ilie parties. 

Articles of War. Kidcs ft^r ihc gfiverMincnt of army and navy. 

Assay, To test tlie puiiiy orpiccious metaU 
Aveess. T o levy .t tax m share of expen se i. 

Assets, i und'^ of an individual, firm. nrporation ; resources; opposed 
to liabditifs 

Assignats, I'apn money of Kr.inre after the revolution, never redeemed. 
Assignee. A jicrson lu wlu lo an as.'ignment is made ; mister lor the 

crrdiiors of .1 bank'-tjyt: cslaU . 

Assignment. ( omlition.d •‘i iosfer of property for safe keeping, or adjust- 
mc(U. 

Assignor, (^ne who ha'v.frrs his yuopciiy lo assignees foi the benefit of 
creditopi or for other leasrms, 

Assizai. A cnimn.d c^jurt. for jur^ trials held fKini pl.ire to phiicc, 

Atsooiafion. A body of men ; u ste rk rornpany ; a so lety. I 

Assortmont. A fjuantity of goods varying in form, t . r , style, sin* ,,r 
puce. 

Assumpsit. An arrion to rerovrr clmr.agcs for I-rCci h of contract. 
Aisuranoa. Nearly synonymous with .nRuranre ; an -igrecnicnt to pay 
on a contingency sarr to octur. 


Attaohment. A seizure of property or person by order of tb« court* to be 
held until the cause is decided. 

Attest. 'J o witness by signature a document or judicial act 
Attorney. An agent ; an officer of the court ; a counsellor. 

Attorney, Power of, Written authority for one person to act for 
another. 

Attorney General. The chief law oBiccr of the government. 

Attorn. To agree to become tenant to one to whom reversitm has been 
granted. 

Auction. Public sale to highest bidder. 

Auctioneer. A person liceTi!»ed to sell by auction. 

Audit. To scrutinize accounts and vouchers, 

Auditor. One authorized to examine accounts ; an officer of the United 
States Treasury. 

Aver, To assert formally. 

Average. The mean value ; Medium quality ; a fair sample. 

Average, GeneraL In marine insurance, a proportionate contribution 
levied on ship and goods to cover necessary sacrifice of a part. 
Average, Particular. Partial damage of ship alone, or of cargo alone, 
arising from ordinary wear mid fear or mi -.haps. 

Average, Petty. Small charges, such as pilotage, port charges, and the 
like, borne in piiu by ^hip and part by cargo. 

Average of Paymentf. Method of finding the time w^hen payment mny 
be made of several sums due at different dates* without loss to cither 
party. 

Avoid. In law, to nullify. 

Avulsion. J.ands torn by the current from one estate and added to 
another. 

Bail. A surety fiir appearance ; the amount pledged 
Bailments. In law of contracts, delivery of goods fui some purpose. 
Balance. DifTcrenre necessaiy to make t/eSi'f and (n'dit side* of an ac- 
count equal ; weighing scales. 

Balance Account. An account made up of balances of different ac- 
counts , a brief Auminary of the slate of a business. 

Balance Sheet. A pauci giving a summary' and b.'ilance of accounts. 
Balance of Trade. Difference in value between total exports and ini- 
p'uts of a country. 

Ballast. Weight imed to .steady a ship ; in halanctt^ loaded with ballast 
instead of <,»rgo. 

Bale. A p.'u.Vnge of goods or produce. 

Banco. Ttiffcicnrc between V>nnk value .and current v.-xluc of money. 

Bank. An m.tKiitinn for deposit, dUcounl, and ciicnlation. 

Bankable. C'vp.ible of passing at par at a harik. 

Bankbook. Passbook of a hank, shtuving st.itc of depositor's account. 
Bank Hours. Usually from 0 oi ro a, w, 103 v. m. 

Banker. A dealer in money' ; one cntruired with funds by others. 
Bankrupt. One unable to meet his business liabilities ; the word Hter.-iHy 
iiii.an$ f'rokon up 

Bank Stock. Shares in a banking company ; paid up capital of a bank 
divided intosbaies. 

Bar. A Jiiia) defence; profts'^ion of law. 

Bargain. An agreement of sale ; an advantageous romnicrclal trantinc- 
lion. 

Barque or Bark. A thicc-masted vessel, Hgged square as to fnre and 
main m.^viis, and “ fore tuul aft " as toinizren mast. 

Barratry. In shipping, any wilful breath of duty or trust by master or 
crew, as ag.sinsi owneis or insurers ; in common law, malicious stir- 
ring up of lltigalinn 

Darrel. A measure of c.spacity, containing 31*^ gallons, wine iitea^isre ; 

36 gallons, beer uie.rvurc ; 3a gallons, ale measure. 

Barrel Bulk. In freight measurement, 5 cubic feet. 

Barrister. Knglisli n.imc for 11 lawyer who practices in the courts. 

Barter. To exchange one kind of goods for aiioihcT. 

Base Court. An inftrior court, not one of record. 

Bazaar ( Purktsh), Place of trade ; specially applied to xhaps for sale of 
fanry articles. 

Beacon. Gcneial word for light-house or lighi-slup. ^ 

Bear, In Stuck Exchange slang, one who striven to depress the price^ uf 
stocks. 

Bearer. He who holds and presents for payment a note, bill, ehecku^ar 
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Payable io* Negotiable paper to drawn need not be indonK'd. 
lEleacIi Warrant* One leiued by a superior court judge. 

Sill. A flUtement of accounts due ; general term for all negotiable paper. 
Bill Book* In bookkeeping, the account kept of all notes, drafts and bills 
of exchange. 

BHIhaad. A ptinted form for bills, with businesi address at the top. 

Bill of Diioovery. Application to equity court to compel disclosure of 
facts. 

Bill of Entry. A bill of goods entered at the custom-house. 

Bill of Exooptions. A written list of exceptions to a court*i» decisions. 
Bill of Exchange. A written order from one person to another, order- 
ing or requesting him to pay a ceruiu sum of money to a third person 
at a given datc^ 

Bill, Domestic or Inland. A bill of exchange payable in the country 
where drawn. 

Bill, Foreign. A bill of exchange payable in a foreign country ; uiiually 
drawn in duplicate or triplicate. 

Bill of Lading. A receipt given by a ship’s master for goods received 
for cariingc, plom^^ing to deliver the same at a certain time mid place, 
dangers of the sea excc])led: four copies aie usually made, one for 
ina-bler, one for shipper, one to he sent in ship to con'^ignee, the fourth 
sent by some other ship. 

Bill of Parcels. Srimr.times used for invoice. 

Bill of Particulars. S]iccifiL.ation of demands for which an action is 
bviiught. 

Bill of Sale. A contract under seal for the sale i.>f goods. 

Bill of Sight. A foim of Custom-House entry, allowing consignee to 
Mc goods before paying duty. 

Bills Payable. Notes and bills issued in favor of other parties by a 
merchant. 

Bills Reoaivable. Notes and bills made by others and payable to our- 
selves. 

Blank Credit* Permission to draw money on account, no sum being 
spci ified. 

Bona Fide In good faith. 

Blackmail. Kxtonion of money by threats. 

Blockading. Ob.struciing an enemy's ports. 

Board of Trade. About ctjuivalcnt to C^aw/frr vf ( tfmtnertt or 

chant's F \r hankie ; an association of business men to regulate inattcis 
of trade and further their inteirsti^, and for the .scltlemmu of diffci . 
enec.s between its lucnibcrs. 

Bond. A legal document by which a pci'isou binds himself to pay money 
or do sonicthing inuler penally of p.sying a sum fixed. 

Bond Croditor. A cicdiior whose debt ih scoured by a bond. 

Bond Debt. A debt couirartcd under obligaiioii of a bond. 

Etonded Goods. Tirods on which bonds instead of cash have been given 

fur impoi t duties 

Bonded Warehouse. Ihiildings owned by t^rsons approved of by (lie 
Sccrctmy of thi. 'I'rrasury, and who have given bonds oi guarantee fi»r 
the stMCl observanre <;f the revenue laws; used for titoring imported 
mercluiiulise until the duties arc puul or the goods re-shipped without 
entry. 

Bondsman, One who gives security lor the payment of money, perform- 
ance of an act, or iiuegnty of another. 

Bonut* Additignfil money paid bc>ond interest ; extra profits 
Book Dohtt. Accoutits chaigcd on (he books. 

Bookfcoopor. One u ho keeps inen.aniile accounts. 

BookkoepingT Single Entry. 'Hut system of bookkeeping which re- 
quires only one eiitiy for a single trunsaction, 

Bookkooping, Double Entry. The system of bookkeeping which re- 
quites for cveiy transaction two entries, one on the debit and one on 
the credit stele. 

Borough. An incorporated town or village. 

Botiomry ftond* T he mortgage of a vessel for sums advanced for the use 
of the ship, 

BcHlgllt and Bold Notos# Notes given by a broker to the seller and 
buyer respectively. 

Bounty. A Ikwm* or premium given to encourage trade. 

Brmnd* Literally a mark of designation made by A hot iion ; any tradc- 
, " mark, device, or name ; the particular quality of a class of goods, 
fciftoll of TruoL Violation of hw duty by a trustee. 


Bi^aadttufTai Any kind of groin, corn, or meal. 

Breakage. Allowantje made by a shipper for loss by the destruction of 
fragile wares. 

Breaking In, Such violence as is necessary to constitute burglary. 

Breaking Bulk, Opening packages of goods in transit. 

Brief. A concise summary or statement of a cose. 

Brokor. An agent or factor; a middleman paid by commission ; the 
most common are StUi Exchange^ /nsurancr^ Pr^duct^ and 

Ftock Erasers, 

Bull. Stock Exchange slang for a broker or dealer who believes that the 
value of stocks will rise and speculates for a rise, ** goes tong *' on a 
stock. 

Bullion. Uncoined gold or silver. 

Burden of Proof. Obligation of a party asserting a fact to prove it. 

Burglary, Ac common law, breaking into a house in the night time with 
felonious intent. 

Bushel. A cylindrical measure, inches in diameter and 8 inches 
deep inside ; its capacity is 2,159 47-100 cubic inches. 

By* Law. Local or restricted municipal regulations. 

Cabinet. Advisory council of h sovereign or president. 

Calculalo, To determine by reckoning ‘ to adjust by comparison. 

Call. Dcniatui for payinenl of instalments due on stock. 

Call. In Stock Exchange slang, a privilege gLven to another to call 
for delivery of stock at a time and price fixed. 

Cancel. To annul or erase ; often dune by stamp pr punch. 

Canon. A precept of ecclcsiastiral law. 

Capias. Writ coniumnding sherifl to take defendant or a witness into 
custody 

Capital. Money invested in business ; amount ofas£iets. 

Capitalist. One having money to invest ; a wealthy man. 

Capital Offence. One punishable by death. 

Capital Btock. The aggregate amount invested in a stix^k company ; 
total value of slock at par. 

Capitation. Tax levied by yiolls. 

Carat. A mcaMue of weight foi gold and precious stones. 

Cargo. Merchandise laden on a ship for transportation. 

Carrier. One who carries goods for another. 

Cartage. The amount due for carting goods. 

Carte Blanche Literally white paper • free or full powers. 

Case. A box for holding gr^ids or meich.indise ; at law, an action or suit. 

Casey Action on the. A common law foriu ol actiou. 

Cash. Ready money ; gold, silver, bank-notes; checks and drafts are 
usually included. 

Cash-Book. A book of entr^’' for money p.iid in and out. 

Cashier. One who has charge of money ; a bank officer. 

Cassation yFrcnih). Act «jf annulling ; reversal. 

Cash Bales. Sales for cash. 

Caveat. Formal notice not to interfere with one’s rights. 

Certificate. A written vouchei, as, a ccriillcatc of deposit, a stock-certi* 
ficate. 

Certified Check. One accepted by the bank on which it is drawn as 

gt^od. 

Chamber of Commerce. An ussuciatiun of merchants fur the eucour- 
agement of trade 

Charter, A grant by a State empowering acorporated association to do 

buiNiness. 

Charter* Party. A written contract for the hive of a vessel for a given 
voyage. 

Check. An order on a bank for payment of money on demand to bearer 
or the order of some person. 

Check-Book. A printed book of blank checks. 

Check-Clerk. One who examines accounts of other clerks ; a bank clerk 
who enters up checks. 

Choset In Action Personal property for which the right of action eausU 
but which has not been reduced to possession. 

Circalar. A printed letter of advertisement. 

Circular Note. A note or bill issued by bankers for the accommodation of 
traveler.^, calling upon correspondents at difierent places to pay money 
on demand, 

ClaarmiMa* A Cusconi House certificate that a ship is free to leave. ^ 

% , 
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COMMEBCIAL. DICTtONABV, 


OlMriiif« 1. Entering n ship at the Custoni Houkc and obtaining dear. 

4 noe, e. In banking, exchange of chcck:> and ‘settling baUncc» at the 

Clearing House. 

CtMtring House. A banking exchange for daily se ttleirienK. 

C* 0 . D« Collect on delivery ; method of payment for goodb sent by 

express, 

Coltntoml. In law of descent, that winch U nut lineal ; u grandson is of 
linealt a nephew of collateral deseenl. 

CoHatoml Soeuriiy. A secondary security to hr avail.ablc if the chief 

security fail. 

CoNootor. One authorized to receive money foranolhcj ; chief officer of a 
Custom House. 

Cnmmerne. Extended trade or traffic. 

OgmmtfSfon. An agent’s percentage for transacting buiiness. 
Comihiscfon Broker. One who buv^’ or sella on comnussion. 
CoiWmiteioner of Deeds. An attorney or notary authorized to take 
acknowledgment of deeds in a foreign Stare. 

Common Carrier. A puhlu convryci of goods or passengers. 

Common Law. Unwritten law, as distinguished from written or statute 
law. 

Company. An association in business ; a joim stock concern. 

Compound Interest. Interest on boih principal and interciit. 
Composition. A payment by a debtor of a percentage of his debts as 
settlement in full. 

Consideration. Value received ; a bonus. 

Consignee. One to whom goods are sent. 

Cwnsignneent. (ioods serit to an agent to be sold. 

Consols. Government securities of England, p.iying^hree per cent 
Consul. A representative of one country in a port of another to pioicct 
trade interests and the rights of seamen and other citizens, 

Cohsulage. Duty paid by merchants for proLretion of cimimeroe abroad 
Contraband. Prohibited good;, or rnerthandi«.e ; smuggled goods. 
Contmband of War. Goods whi< h neutial ships arc forbidden to carry 
to belligerents ; as munitions or arms. 

Contract. An agreement ; a bargain. 

Contractor. One who engages to do certain work or furnL>h goods ,it 
fixed rates ; a public supply agent. 

Ctnvtyanoo. A written inslrument by which properly i<; transferred ; a 

deed. 

Cooporago. Charge for putting hoops on casks or hai i rls 
Copying* Press. An iustiument for taking impresbions fiom d.imp paper. 
Cornsr. In stock and grain brokei’a slang, the buying up of a large 
quantity of stock or grain to raise the pure. 

Carporalion. A body of business men authorized by law to transact 
certain business. 

Countor- Entry. An entry in a contrary sense. 

Counting Room. A merchant’s business office. 

Coupon {French). A certificate of interest attached to bonds or .stf>rk, to 
be cut off when due. 

C ^ irt of Equity. One having a chancery or jurisdiction: not 

limited by the common law. 

Cr. Abbreviation for Cr^tdit ; the C*\ side of an account is on the fight 
hand. 

Crsdit. In bookkeeping, valua receive^l or tr-ansferred from the party ; 

opposite of d06tt . financial staiidiny ; power to oblain loans, 

Crsditor. One to whom money or value is due. 

Crodit Mobilisr. An asi,ociaiion intending to buy up and conduct rail- 
roads or other conipanic-, .^n limited iiabihly piiiiciph-H; in this 
country the most noted was the Credit Mobihci Campany of the 
Pacific Railniad. 

Curbstons Broker, Brokers not members of the regular Stock-Exchange, 

Curroney. The circulaiu.g medium of a uoumry 

Currant. Passing freely ; now runuipti, .4'^, < urteni accauHit. 

Cuttomi. Taxes on goods Cxpoi tril or iiopor' > d 
Guatnm Houtu. A place appointed Lo rrcr;ve cu^toiTix 
Cuttom Houtn Entry. A statement made and fees paid hi clearing a 
ship. 

Cutlemary Law. Practices which have become law through the long 
uiage of the mercantile world. 

Damai^a. Compensation for injury received* 

Data* Day of the month and year. 


Day-Book. A book for recording daily tratuactions, 

Oaya of Qrao*. Three days allow'ed for payment of note* or bills afVer 
the time specified has elapsed. In some other countries .mom than 
three are .allowed. 

Debase. To lessen in value ; as, a debased coinage. 

Debenture. A Custom House certificate entitling an exporter to a draw- 
back on duties paid. 

Debit. To make debtor ; opposite of credit ; a charge entered. 

Debtor. One who owes ; opposite of cretlitor, 

Decimal. A lenlh part ; by tcntlis. 

Declined. Decreased in value. 

Deed. A scaled legal insirmnetit, transferring pro(Jcrty, usually land. 
Default. f'’.iilure to pay 

Defendant. In law, the one against whom a claim or charge in made. 
Deficit. A Lack of funds to balance accounts. 

Del Credere {l/altan). Extra commission given an agent in considera- 
tion of his warranting ihe .solvency of the purchaser. 

Demand. Claim for payment. 

Demurrage. Forfeit money for detention of vessels beyond the time 
allowed by a chnner-x arty. 

Deposit. Muncy lift witli a bank subjecl to order ; payment on account. 
Depot. A place of ftlorage or waichoiiRe ; improperly used of a railway 
.station. 

Derelict Ship or cargo abandoned at sea. 

Deterioration kev-ening in value. 

Deviation. 1 he dcpanuic of- a ship from her rcgiilax course to stop at 
other ports 

Directors. The managers of a stuck company. 

Discharge. To pay a debt ; to unload a ship. 

Discount. A sum thrown off the amount of a note or bill ; a deduction ,• 
A» dfs<nuui is to lend money on bills aftei deducting the iuiere&t. 
Discount Broker. One who lends money on notes or bills. 

Dissolution. Breaking up of a parttu-rship, 

Dividend, raymrut of the piofils of a joint stock concern, /zi* / 
pioportioiia! p-'ivnieiit to creditors out of a bankrupt estate. 

Dockage or Dock Duos. Charges for ilie use of u do<*k. 

Docket A ticket or nmrk on goods showing measurement Or deitination ; 

a list of rx'vc.s before a court. 

Donee. One to whom something is given. 

Draft An Older to yjay iiiuiu y ; a rough copy of a writing; a deduction 
fiom gloss weight of goods ; number of feet which a ship sinks in the 
water. 

Draw. To make a draft ; to call for funds. 

Drawback. Au alluwani c or return of duties paid at the Custom House. 
Drawer. The maker of a draff or bill of exchange. 

Drawee. 'I’be one ou whom a draff oi bill is drawn. 

Drayage Charges on goods kaulcd by a dray ; cartage. 

Drumnter. One who solicits cu-^tom for a merchant by showing samples. 
Dry Goods. Cotumerr-ud na.nc h r textile fabrics. 

Due Owing ; that whuh is owed. 

Due Bill. A written iaknowlcdgmcot of debt, not negotiable. 

Dun. To demand p.'iyment. 

Dunnage. Loose article^ of a cargo ; loose material laid on the bottom of 
the ship’.s hold to laisc goods and prevent injury by water. 

Duplicate, A ; a seroud nriicle of the same kind. 

Dureas Confinement ; restraint ; compulsion. 

Duties. Taxes levied by a government on exports or imports# 

Eagle. A gold coin of the United States, value ten dollar*. 

E. E. Abbreviation for rz-f-f/zi err 

EfTects. Property ; goods on hand ; the possessions of a firm. 

Ejectment. Dispossession of houses or land ; forcing out. 

Ell. A measure of length, i yard, 9 inches. 

Embargo Order of a government forbidding ship* to leave its porte* 
Embark. To enter a ship for a voyage ; to engage ia any enterpriae. 
Emporium A commercial city ; a place of trade. 

Endoree. To iran.sfor notes, hills, or checks by writing One’* name on the 
b.-vek ; to guarantee payment. 

Endonee. He in whose favor endofsemint Is mode, 

EodorMT. One who endorcea* 
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CnipromiAr. 0n« whp take* the whole of a line of goods ; a forcstatler ; 
one who “corners the market*' on commodities; an ornamental 
penman. 

Cn^roiiing^ Clerk. A eopyiac ; a copying clerk. 

EntfOpot. A place where goods are deposited without paying duty, to 
await traru]^>o nation elsewhere ; a free port. 

Entry. Tti bookkeeping, any record made ; depositing a ship's papers 
with the Custom House. 

Equity A branch of Jurisprudence distinct from the common law. 

Equ ity of Redemption. Privilege allowed to a mortgagor ro redeem 
property within o given time. 

Eatoppal. Preclusion of a person from asserting a fact or doing an act 
inconsistent with previous acts or declarations. 

Examiner. A Custom House o/Ftcer who compares goods with invoices 

Exchange. Place where merrhants meet to transact business ; percent- 
age on sale of bills ; difference of value between dilTeicnt currencies. 

Exohango Broker. One who negotiates foreign bills of exchange. 

Exobaquar. A treasury ; bummai-y ofdnanc'es. 

Excisa. lniern.'4l revenue tax. 

Exaeutad. Finished ; accomplished m legal form. 

.Exaoutor. One appmnled to carry out the provisions of a will. 

Exaoutory. To bo J^erformed in the futuie. 

Executrix. Feminine form of 

Exhibit. Voucher or document presented in -court; transcript of ledger 
balance*.. 

Export. To send goods to a foreign country. 

Export Duty. Tax imvHWcd on exports. 

Exporter. One who exports. 

Exports, 'f he goods or merchandise c\j.K)rted, 

Express. To transmit wiili celciity. 

Express Company. A corporation engaged in the business of trails- 
poi ting good.s and money from one place to another more quickly lh.iti 
can be done by sending as ordinary freight. 

Cxiansion. Allowance of lime Cor payment m a debtor; carr>'ing out 
items of .a bill or acctninf. 

E. A 0, E. h-rrors and OmisMonih Excepted. 

Face. Thc.'imount for which a note is draw-n, 

Fao $imjla (La^/*/). An exm copy ; u counterpart. 

Factor* An agent appointed to sell gocKls on commission ; a consignee. 

Factorage. Coniinissinns .illowed to factors. 

Faclure. An invoice or bill of goods. 

Failure. Becoming bankrupt ; suspension of payment. 

Fair. Of average quality ; above middling. 

Fall. Decrease in price or valwc. 

Fatsa Frefanoes. Misscaiements made with intent to defraud. 

Fancy Goods, l.ight fabrics, rrbbons, laces, etc. 

F*ra, Qhai gc for XJ.iss.sgc. 

Farthing An English copper coin worth half a cent ; an instgnificaiit 
value. I 

Fee. Payment ; charge of a professional man ; a gratuity. 

Faa-Simpte. In real estate, an absolute title; one with no conditions 
attached. 

Financa. Funds ; public money ; revenue. 

Finandiar. One skilled in money matters. 

Fir# Insurance* Indemnity against loss by fire. 

Fire Felioy* The writing by winch insurers agree to pay fire insurance. 

Firm. Name, style or title of a business concern ; llic iiartners taken 
collectively. 

Flve-Forttea. United States Bonds, issued during the war, redeemable 
any tunc after five years, payable at not more than forty ycart. after 
(late, bearing 6 per cent, interest. 

Fl¥a-^Twadlt«t* United States Bonds, redeemable any lime after five 
years, payable twenty years from date, bearing 6 per cent, interest. 

Fixtufta* Anything of an xccessory nature annexed to real estate ; 
that which forms a i*art of the reality. 

Flat. Inactive ; depressed ; dull ; valuf of stock and bonds is the 
value without Interest. 

Flo 1 a 4 m« Goods thrown Into the sea which swim. 

F^ 0* B» ** Fr®® 01^ board ; ” traosporution and shipping expenses in* 

yhidedi 
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Footing. Amount of a column of figures. 

Foroad S«laa. Sale of commodity under compulsion or foieclosure. 
Forooloie. To seize property under the conditions of a mortgage. 
Foreign Bill. A bill of excliauge drawn iri one country iifK>n a cilireo 
of another. 

Forestall. To buy up goods before the regul.rr time of sale ; to bring 
about an increa^ in the price of provisions. 

Forwarder. A merchant or agent who transmit.s or forwards goods. 
Fractional Currency. United States paper money fur sums less than a 
dollar. 

Franc, French unit of coinage ; too centhnes ; value, j 8 j-5 cents. 
Franking. Privilege (if sending letters free of charge. 

Fraud. In Uw, any wrongful artifice, device or concealment by which 
pecuniary damage is dono to another. 

Free Goods, Goods admitted without an import tax. 

Free Pori, A port where ships may load and unload free from duties. 
Free Trade. Trade not restricted by tariff duties for protection," 
Freight. Sumspaidfnrtransportatiouofmerchandi.se or hire of a sliip ; 
less properly, the goods carried. 

Funded. Made into a ;*crmancnt loan on which inieiest is paid. 

Funds. Ready money ; shares in a national debt ; public secniities. 

Garbles. Dust, filth or soil removed from spiccs, drugs, etc ; io is 

to sepai ate this refuse. 

Garnishment. Tegal notice attaching goods or money of one person m 
the hands of another. 

Garnishee. The i)ersou on whom i>)i served a writ of garnishment or 
“ trustee process,'' 01 deling him to ap|jear in court and gi\e informa- 
tion III regard to the goods of another, the original debtor, m his 
hands. 

Gauge. Tf> measure the contents of a cask ; measure or ntaiidai d. 
General Order Store. A btmdrd wai chouse to which merchandise not 
claimed within a certain lime is sent under a “ General Order.'* 

Qoods. Merchandise; movable property. 

Good Will^ The interest of an established business in the way of trade 
and custom. 

Grain. Collective name for all cereals. 

Graat Gross. Twelve gross; 1. c., articles. 

Gross. Twelve dozen ; total amount ; opposed to net. 

Gross Ton. 'Iwenty-two bundled and forty pounds. 

Guarantee. I'iie one to whom sccunty is given or gimraniy made. 
Guarantor. One making a guaranty. 

Guaranty. Smmty ; an undertaking that one pcison will pay nmney to 
another or fulfil a contract. 

Qufiny'Bags. Sucks of coarse in.aterul used for coffee. 

Hand. Measure of animals* height ; about four mehes. 

Hand’Money. Money paid to bind a b.ngaiu. 

Harbor. A place of security for vessels, 

Harbor-Dues. Charges made for icx of a harbor. 

Harbor- Master. An officei having cb.irgc of a liarbor. 

Hogshead. A measure of capacity; a barrels, or 6^ gallons; a large 
cask. 

Holder. He in wJioic possession a note or bill may be. 

Holiow-Ware. Tr.ade n.imc fin cast or wrought iron vessels, kettles, etc* 
Honor. To accept and pay a note, draft or bill. 

Husbandage, Compensation paid to a “ ship’s husband,’' (^AhA te*y 
Hypothecate. To pledge as security ; to mortgage chattels. 

Immovables. Land, houses, and fixtures ; real estate. 

Importer. A merchant w h a imports goods. 

Imports. Goods brought f.'om a foreign country. 

Impost. Government tax on imported goods. 

Income. Total amount of receipts from all sources ; yearly gains. 

Income Tax, A government tax of 4 percentage cm the income of indi- 
viduals or corporations, 

Indemnifloation. Making good a loss ; securing one against damages. 
Indemnity, Guarantee against loss ; freedom ; compensation for damages 
suffered. 

Index, Names of titles or accounts arranged alphabetically. 

Indorto* See etc. 

Indulgtnoe. Exteusioa of time for paymeat* 
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Inlfend Bill* A bill of excbango or draft drawn uix:>n a por^on in the 
same State or Country. 

InsoUant, Unable to pay outsiattding liahiittics ; bankrupt. 

Instalmonl. A part payrnent or part delivery of goods. 

fnitimt. Of the present months a^, ihc 12th lobt. 

I ntu fable Interest. Such an interest as will entitle a person to obtain 
insurance on the life or property of ariotheu * 

tnsufanod. A contract in which one p.my, the /nftdrrf\ agrees in ton- 
aideration of the to pay a cen.iiu siiin on ilie ile^alh of the 

ilt$ur*i{ or lo indemnify him for loss lo property by fiic or' marine I 
risks. 

Ifiiuranea Broker. One who negoti.'itcs in.suiance contracts. 

In^reet* Money Jiaid for use of money ; share i/i a businc.vs or venture. 

lnAfreat Aooount. tn bookkrepinig, a sejutrate account of sinus paid and 
received as interest. 

Internal Revenue. Government revenue derived from dameslio sources. 

Intestate. Not disposed of by a v.did will ; one w'ho dies without a will. 

In Traniitu (Atf/Zu), On the road ; not brought to an end. 

Inventory. A list of goods and merchandise on hand; any cnuincmiiun 
of articles ; a schedule. 

fnveetment. Placing of money in business or unties. 

Invoice. Account of merchandise shipped, \v'o!i prices and charges an- 
nexed. 

Invoice Book. A book for entering copies of invoices. 

Involvod. Confused ; embarrassed by liabilities. 

Jottieon. I'hrowing goods overboard or cutting away masts and sails to 
save a vessel. 

Jotcem. Goods thrown into the sea which h.xvc i^iink. 

Jobber. One who buys from Importeis 01 rnanufarturcjs and sells to 
retailers ; a middleman. 

Job Lot. Goods left over ; .m odd assortment. 

Joint Stook. T hat held in company ; stork foujud hy the union of 
several companies. 

Joint Stock Company. A business association, the c.ipiud orwliidi is 
represented by sbaie^ of Mock 

Joint Tenants. Those who have not only unity of ymsscssion, hut .-ilstj 
of title and interest, and the suivivur takes the w hole. 

Journal* An account book intermediate between JJay-Pof'k and f.cdgci 

Judgment. A judicial dccicc ; d« isiou of a c ourt. 

Judgment Note. One containing a power uf altoiney from makci to 
payee to confess judgment fui the maker to the i xtc-ui of face and 

interest. 

JlUHodiotion. Extent of a court’s authortly as to pUcc, Mini, or subject 
matter. 

Lame Ouok. Stuck-brokerA' &Iang fur one unable t<> meet his liabilitiV'i. 

Land* To discharge cargo ; to ilhscmbaik. 

Law, Merchant. Dody of law relating to mercantile customs. 

Law Days. Days ullow'cd in a chartei-party for unloading a ship. 

Lay Down. Cost of incrcbaiidlue, mcluding charyri and freight to plar_e 
jf shipment. 

LazxaroHo (//a/tan), A place in Quarantine where goods .me fumigaicd. 

Leakage. An allowance m.idc for waste by leaking of casks. 

Lease. An agreement for letting lands <<r tenements for life, a term of 
years or mouths, or at will. 

Legal Tender. Currency or coin whn h a government has declared blnill 
be received in payment ofdebt^i ; a formal protfer of money to pay a 
debt ; if refused, the creditor cannot recover. 

Lessee. One to whom a lease ts given. 

Lessor. One who makes a lease. 

Letter Book. That in which copies of letters Kent and received are made. 

Letter of Advice. One giving notice of a shipment made, bill diawn, nr 
other business transaction. 

Latter of Credit* One aulliorlzitig credit to u certain amount lo be given 
to the bcaiei , 

Letter of Lioense. One by whi(..h creditor's of an insolvent debtor post- 
pone ihcir claims and allow him to continue tiadc. 

Letter of MarC|ue. Commi^ision fro'. ^ g ,ve’ rimcnt to n prlv.ate ship to 
sei/e and destroy ships and proper' of a hu ade counu v. 

LoHera of Administration. Author y given to .idnuniMcr an intcst.^ie 
estate, or one hi regard lo which the cxccutoi hoh refused to act. 1 




Lottere Patent. A writing executed and sesded, granting powei^ and 
authority to do some aot, or enjoy some right. 

Letters Testamentary. Authority ti> an Executor to act as such, after 
probate of will has been made. 

Liability. That for which one responsible ; debts ; obligations. 

Lien. A hold or claim on property to secure a debt. 

License. Permission to trade or act, as liquor licffuUy :f>tdlur''s lictnit. 
Lighterage. Payment for unloading ships by lighters or boats. 
Liquidation. Settlement or adjustment of liabilittos. 

Ltoydi’. An old association Of Kogtihh marine underwriters (insurers) 
which formally met at Lloyd'h coffee house, London. The company 
possesses complete records of everything pertaining to marine matters 
and has a vast torrespondertce. To rate on Lloyd’s, books as Ai is 
arcejiicd as « onclusivc evidence of excellence. 

Lloyds’ Register. A yearly reg'isier of tonnage, age, build, character, 
and condition of ships, issued by the Lloyds. 

Loan. Money or jiroperty furnished for temporary use ; a public debt. 
Loan Office. An office where loans arc negotiated. 

Log-Book. .A hook in which is recorded the daily progre»J» of a vessel, 
weather lUUcs, and all incidents. 

Long Price. Piicc af»cr duties are paid. 

Longshoremen. iMburers who load and unload vessels. 

Manifest. A list or invoirc of a chip’s cargo and passengers to be ex- 
hibited lit CuMom kluuses. 

Manifold Writer. A contrivance by which scveial copies may be ol>- 
tained at oner ; it consists of several bhccts covered with a prepara- 
tion of plumbago 

Manufactures. Ai tides which have undergone some process ; not crude 
or law. 

Marine Insurance. Jnsnrance on vessels and cargo. 

Mark. A Ivlter, figure, or device, by whlth goods and prices are dis- 
iniguishcii ; priv.aie marks me usually made by selecting aw'ord of leu 
Iclteis ;iud lotting each letter stand for a digit. 

Market. A public place of sale for i»rovision5 or other wares. 

Mart. A maikct ; a place td’ im/Ijc. 

Maturity. 'J'nne Axed for p.iymcnt ; becoming due. 

Maximum. 'I he highest pm c or sum. 

Measurement Goods. (Iwcls on which freight is charged by mcA.sii re- 
men t. 

Mercantile Agency. A fimretn W’hich 7»ri^cure.s and furnishes informa- 
tion as to the fiu.ini.ial standing and credit uf business Arms. 

Mercantile Paper. Notes or bills, issued hy merchants for goods bought 
or consigned. 

Merchantable, hit for maikct ; in s' und condition. 

Merchant. One who buys and sells good^, generally applied to whole- 
salers or l.irgc dealers. 

Merchant Service. rading ships takm collectively ; the m.atiagcment 
. of mei chant vessels. » 

Merger. Absorption of a le^Mf by a greater debt or obligation. ^ 

Metallic Currency. Silvei.jjok' and copper couiaj;c. 

Metric System. A do imal system of weights and measures, Arst estab« 
luhcd in France; now in general use in Europe and growing into 
use in English-Speaking countries. 

Mi nimum. J-owest prkc ; leuht quantity pubsible. 

Mint. A pl.ice for coining money. 

Misfeasance. 1 lie doing of a lawfu act in an unlawful manner. 
Mitigation. Koduction ofu peu.alty or fine ; th;.t which in piirt excuses. 
Mixed Fabrics, Those composed ^if moie than one kind of fibre, as wool 
and coUon. 

Money. The mcasuie of vAhte and medium of exebange ; strictly speak* 
ing, tnuiiey must have intrinsic value to the amount it represenUi as 
gold nr silver ; but bank notes and sometimes checks are included, 
Money-Broker One who deals in money. 

Money Market. The general system of cash loans ; the exchange of dif. 
fviciu kinds of currency. 

Money Order. An order requesting one person to pay money to another; 

nut iP'gotiahle ; most commonly used of pofel-office orders. 

Monopoly. Sole power of dealing in certain class of goods. 

Mortgage. A conditonal conveyance of property, to become void upon 
fulfillment of the condition, as, the payment of 
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Mortgvf^ I>*»d» A deAd of the ;imture Of a mortgatfe. 

MoHgagoO. The person to whom property Si mortgaged. 

One who gives « mortgage. 

Motfoliloe* Personal property ; property not futed. 

Miutori A collectioD of samples. 

NalhiMl Banke. Bonks organired under the conditions of on Act of 
Congress; they con issue bank notes onlyio tho amount of United 
States Bonds they have deposited in the U. Treasury. 

NogoiiabU Papor. Notes, bills, and drafts which may bo traubferred 
with all their rights by indorsement or assignment, 

Nagotiation* Agreeing upoh a mercantile transaction ; making a bargain ; 
fixing a price. 

Nat. The clear amount; what remains after deducting charges and 
expenses. 

Nat Profits* Clear profit, after deducting losses. 

Nat Waight Weight of mordiandise without bag, box, or covering. 

Nominal. In name only ; very small, as, a uomln.'il price. 

Non-faatanoa. The nut doing of what ougJit to he dune. 

Notary Public. A public officer who attests or ccitifies tu acknowledge 
ment of deeds and other papers, protests notes and bills, etc. 

Notarial Saaf. Seal of a notary public. 

Note of Hand. A written undertaking to pay money at a certain time. 

Note Book. A book in which notes of hand arc rccorderJ, 


Obligation. A duty ; a binding engagement ; bond with condition an- 
nexed. 

On Sale. Goods left with another person \o sell on account. 

Open Account. A ntnning or unsettled account. 

Opening. The display of a new stock of goods for sale. 

Open Policy. In marine insurance, a ;ix>1icy which covers undefined 
risks. 

Option* Pemmsion to choose ; in stock-broking, privilege of taking or 
delivering stock at a given day and price. 

Order. A commission to purchase ; directions to pay money or delts'er 
goods 

Order Book. That in which orders received are entered. 

Ordinary* A ship in harbor is said to be in r^rdinary ; of medium quality. 

Outitanding Aocounti. Book debts not yet collected. 

Overdraw. T<i call for more money than ia on deposit. 

Overdue. Applied to a note or draft the specified time for payment of 
which has passed. 

Overt. Appursnt ; manifest ; open. 

Package, A handle : a parcel ; a bale. 

Panic. A monetary pressure ; finattclal crisis. 

Paper. Negotiable evidence of indebtedness. 

Paper Money* Bills of banks or the government passing current as money. 

Parole (/V/wM). Not written, as, parule evidence. 

Par Value, The face or nominal value* 

Par of Exchange. The value of a unit of one country's coinage ex- 
pressed in that of anotlier's. 

Partner* An associate in business *, member of a partnership, 

Partoerahip. Coniriict of two or more persons to jom money, stock, or 
skill in trade for mutual benefit. 

Part Owner. One of several owners of a ship ; the relation differs ma- 
terially from partnership. 

Pate Book. A book kept by a customer in which entries of purchases arc 
made ; a bank book. 

Pateport A permission from a government to travel, with identification 
and certificate of naliouahty. 

Pawnbroker. One who lends money at interait on security of goodr 
deposited. 

Payable. Jtistly due ; capable of payment. 

Payee* The person to whose order a note, bill, or draft is to be paid. 

Per Ceet fZis/lVr). By the Hundred ; rates of interest, discount, etc. 

Per Oentage {JLattn)* An allowance reckoned by hundredth parts ; com* 
mission. 

Per Conira (Aa//e), To the opposite side of an account. 

Permit* Wniten authority to remove dutiable goods. 

Petty Caeh Beok. Account of small receipts and expenses. 

Policy* The instrument by which the contract of insurance is made. 


Pert. A harbor for vessels ; a commercial city. 

Pert of Entry. A port where a Custom House U established for the entry 
of imports. 

Pest-Date. To date after the real time. 

Posting. To transfer from day-book or journal to ilie ledger. 

Post Orbit. A promise to pay loans al^ter the death of Koine person. 
Power of Attorney* Written authority from one peisoii to another to 
act for him. 

Preferred Creditor. One whose claims a bankrupt debtor elects ta 
settle first. 

Premium. A sum beyond par value : the amount paid annually in insur- 
tince contracts. 

Prieo Current. A statement showing prevailing price of merchandise, 
stock, or securities. 

Price List. A list of ai-ticles with prices attadied, 

Prime. Of high quality ; superior. 

Principsl. Thr biim on which interest is paid. 

Proceeds. The sum realised by a sale. 

Proouration. A general letter or power of attorney. 

Produce. Farm products of ail kinds. 

Profit and Lots. An account in which gains and losses are balanced. 
Promissory Nole. {Set Noit). 

Pro Rata (AoZ/w). A proportional distribution. 

Protective TantT. Duty imposed on imports to encourage manufactures. 
Protest. Notice to the sureties of a note that it was not paid at maturity 
or to the drawer of a draft tlnU acceptance was refused. 

Purveyor. One who supplies provisions. ^ 

%uarantine. Restraint of intercourse to which a ship U subjected on 
suspicion of infection ; tlie place of such restraint, 
f^uitrent. Kent paid by tenant of a freehold, discharging him from other 
rent. 

Quotation. Current Prices of mocks or commodities. 

Real Eataie. Land, houses and fixtures ; all imniov.'iblc property. 

Rebate* Deduction ; abatement ; discount ; giving back part of sum 
already p.dd. 

Reoetpi A written acknowlcdgtivent of payment. 

Receipt Book. A book in whu h recrlpts arc filed. 

Receiver. An officer appoinlni by a conn to hold in trust property in 
litigation, or to wind up tlic aflaits c)i ,i bankrupt concern. 

Recoup. To cuiinterbalante loi-sc's by g.uns. 

Rectification. Second disunatiou of akoliolic liquors. 

Register, A ship's paper, issued by the Custom House, stating destrqi- 
tion, name, lonn.igc, nationality, and owiiriship. 

Re-insurance, Tr.uisfcr of part of the coniiact of insurance fiom cue 
insurer to another. 

Remittance. Tiaiisfcr of funds fiom one party to Another. 

Renewal. Giving a new note I.t .in old ouc ; extension of time. 

Rent. Compeiisaiion foi ihe n-^col icaJ estate. 

Rente. A French term eiiui\alci!i lo government annuitj-. 

Repository. A wardiouse oi stoi chouse. 

Reprisal. The sn/uic of ships or property to indemnify for unlawful 
seizure or detention. 

Respondentia Bond, A homt for .i loan secured by the cargo of a ship. 
Retail. To sell in small quautilics. 

Returns. Profit on an invr%tmenl. 

Revenue, Income of a State ; taxes received. 

Revenue Cutter. A '^niHli governmeut vessel used in collecting taxes and 
picvcntiiig smugghng. 

Reversion, Right to possess property after the happening of some event, 
Ort the death of a person. 

8ale> Transfer of property for a consideration. 

Salvage. Cumpeusaiion given those who rescue ship or cargo from loss 
Salvor. One who voluntarily engages in saving a ship or cargo from peril. 
Sample, A small portion of merchandise takeu as a specimen of quality. 
Sane Reooura Without recourse; sometimes added to an 

indt>r“emcnt ijf a nole or bill to protect indorser from liability* 

Scrip. Certificate of stock given before registration. 

Seaworthy. Fit for a voyage and properly equipped. 
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StouritiM. Documents Bccuring a right to property. 

8atl. To moko a sale ; to transfer for conitideration. 

Satt'Off. A counter claim or cross debt arising from a different matter 
from the one in question. 

Share. Interest owned by one cjf a number ; unit of the division of stock. 

Ship* Technically, a three-masted squai e-rigged vessel ; commonly used 
for any large vcskcI, 

Shipment. Quantity of goods dispatched. 

Shipper. One who dispatches goods hy vessel or other conveyance. 

Shipping. Collective term for a number of vessels. 

Shipping Articlee. Articles of agrccTiieiii between c.aptain and seamen. 

Shipping Clark' One who oversees the forwarding of merchandise. 

Sbip^t Husband. 0).c who attends to the requisite repairs of a ship 
while in port, and docs all the other necessary .acts preparatory to a 
voyage. 

Ship’s Papers. Papers wdiich a vessel must carry ; register, sea-letter, 
^ogbook, hill of health, shipping ai tides, etc. 

Ship’s Stores. Provisions, fuel, cables, extra spars, etc. 

Short. To " sell hliort ” is to sell for future delivery what one has not 
got in hopes that prices will fall. 

Short Exchange. Bills of cvehange payable at sight or in a few days. 

Shrinkage. Reduction la bulk or taeasuremcat. 

Sight. rhe lime when A bill is presented tu the drawee. 

S-g^ht Drift. One payable ai si^hiy i. c., when presented. 

Signature. The name of a jierson written by himself. 

Silent Partner, One who furnishes capital but takes no active part in a 
^asiness. 

Simple Intereit, Interest on principal alone ; not compound. 

Sinking Fund. A fund set apart from revenue to pay a public or cor- 
poration debt. 

Smuggling. Introducing goods into a country without paying duties. 

Solvent. Able to meet all liabilities. 

Specialty. A written, scaled, uitd delivered contract. 

Specie. Any kind of coined nioiiey. 

Specification. A written description and enumeration of particulars. 

Speculation. A business investment out of (he ordinary run of trade. 

Stamp Duty. Law requiring stamps to be afhxed to checks and proprie- 
tary articles. 

Staple. Principal commodity of a country or district. 

Statute Law. Body of laws established hy legislative enactment ; written 
as opposed to unwritten or coiumon law. 

Sterling. Lawful or standard money of Great Britain. 

Stock. Shares in the capital of corporations ; goods on hand. 

Stock Broker, One who buys and sells stock on commission. 

Stock Exchange. Place where shares of stock arc bought and sold. 

Stock-Holder. One who holds shares of stock. 

Stock Jobber. One who speculates in stocks. 

Stoppage in Traneitu {Latin), Right of a seller to atop gooda *‘on 
their passage ’* if putchaser has become insolvent. 

F" irage. Sums paid for stuping goods. 

Storekeeper. Ofltcer in charge of a bondeil warehouse. 

Stowage. Careful arrangement of cargo in a ship. 

Subpoena. A writ commanding a witness *o appear in court. - 

Subpodna duces tecum. A subpeena requiring witness to bring papers 
with him. 

Subrogation, rutting one thing in place of another; subatituting one 

crv'ditor f.ir anijlher. 

Sundries Uncl.ii.sified articles. 

Supercargo. An agent wlu' accompanies cargo to care for and sell it. 

Surety. One who hindi himself to pay money in case another person fail* 
to pay, to fill a coutr.icl, or to serve with integrity. 

Surveyor. Agent of an insurance company to examine and report on 
applications fur manne or fire insurance. 

Suspend, To f.£iil ; to stop paymr.it. 

Suspense Account. An account made of doubtful balance* to ascertain 
proliable profit or loss. 

Sutler. One authori/cd to .sell goods to an army. 

Buttle Weight. Weight after tar^ is dcductecL 

Tale Quale {Latin) “ Such as ; ” i.srd to denote that cargo U presumed 
to correspond with sample, and that buyer take* the ni.k of deteno-'«i- 
tiou. 


Tally, Keeping account by checking oC 

Tally Man. One who receives payment for goods In wedkly InsttJiiumti. 
Tare, Allowance In weight or quantity on account of cask, bag, or coveSb 
ing. yff/uaf/dtr-r.* when each cask, is weighed. Auftrajgw iarti ^ 
when one t* weighed a* a sample. JSstSmaitd tar* 9 whetiAftxed 
percentage is allowed. 

Taritf. Rato or list of duties ; price list. 

Teller. Officer of a bank who receives or pays out money. 

Tenants. Those who lease or rent real estate. 

Tenanta in Common. Person* holding the same property in common* 

I. c., by distinct titles and not as joint tenants. 

Tender. Offer to supply money or articles. {Set Ltjgal Ttndtr,) 

Ten Forties. Dinted State* Government Bonds, which could be re 
deemed by the government in ten years or allowed to run for forty. 
Tenor- Intent, nature, character ; sometimes an exact copy. 

Textile Fabrics. All woven or piece goods. 

Testator. One who ha* made a will ; feminine form, testatrix* 

Time Bargain. A contract for the future sale of stock. 

Tonnage. The weight a ship will tarry in tons ; capacity of a vesscL 
Tort. A private or civil injury fur which damages will lie. 

Trade. Buying and selling ; commerce ; traffic. 

Trade Discount. An allowance ni.^dc to dealers in the same line. 

Trade Mark. TiCttcrs, figures, or devices used on goods and labels which 
a manufacturer ha* the sole right to use. 

Trade Price. That allowed by wholesalers to retailers. 

Trade Sale. An auction by and for the trade ; especially of booksellers. 
Trades Union. A combination of workingmen to protect their own 
interests. 

Traffic. Business done ; especially that of a railroad. 

T ranshipment. Removing good* from one ship or conveyance to another. 
Transportation. Conveying good* from one place to another. 

Transit Duty. Tax imposed on goods for passing through a countiy. 
Traveler. A commercial agent ; a drummer. 

Treasury Notes. Those issued by government and passing current a* 
money. 

Treaty. An agreement or compact between two or more nations. 

Tret. Allowance for waste of 4 lb*, in 104 lb*., after tare has Been de- 
ducted. 

Triplicate. To make three copies of a paper ; the third copy. 

Trustee Process. Same as Garnish ment^ which sec 
Ullage. What a cask lacks of being full. 

Unclaimed Goods. Gaud* in government Btorehouacs unclaimed after 
three yejrs. from importation, or on which duties have not been paid, 
may be sold at auction. 

Undersell. To tell below the trade price. 

Underwriter. A inarlne insurer; an individual, not a company. 
Unseaworthy. Unlit for a voyage in condition or equipment. 

Unsound. In bad condition ; of doubi^ul Holvency. 

Usance. The time allowed ?jy usage for the payment of a bill of ex- 
change ; it differ* greatly in different countries ; any business custom. 

Usury. Intel est beyond the lawful rate. 

Valid. Of force ; binding ; good in law. 

Value. To estimate ; worth. 

Value Received. Phrase u»ed m notes and bills to exiNrcas a considera- 
tiort indefinitely. 

Vendee. One to whom someihlng ts sold. 

Vendor. A seller. 

Vendue. An auction sale. 

Venture. A meicantde speculation or investment. 

Void. That which is of no legal effect. 

Voidable. That which may become of no l^al effect if propet steps art 
taken. 

Voucher. A book, receipt, entry, or other document which establishes 
the truth of accounts. 

Warehouseman. One who store* good* for pay. 

Waiver. Relinquishment of a legal right or privilege. 

Warranty. An undertaking that good* or title aie as represented* 
Wastage. Loss in handling ; shrinkage. 

Waste. Refubc maieriaL 

Way Bill. List of goods given to a carrier. 

Wharfbge. Fees paid for use of a wharf. 

Wreekage. Merchandise saved from a wrseik. 








DICIIONARY OF FAMILIAR JILLUSIORS, 



Names of Persons, Places, Pictures, 
Buildings, Streets and Monuments; also 
Words, Phrases, &c., frequently used in 
Literature and Conversation. 







Abderite. A tjcofler ; from Abdera, wbere Dem6crituji lived. 

AbralUim*8 Bosom. I’bo of (lie blegfleil doart. L\ikc xiv. 22. 

Abyla Out* of tho “ Pillara of Hercule-n CuJpe, In'intr tb*'* other. 

Academlca. The disciples of Plato, ho called from the academy. 

Academy (Academia^. A {jO’^mnnslnm In the suburbs of Athens 
where Plato fomidcd iila !-cliool, 3ti8 P. C. The Academy fas a philo^ 
Kophio H(hrrt>l} wa?* dhidi'il into the om> (by Pluto and hladlscipIcM, 
Iho MinOLK Iby Arccsilaos), and tho new thy Canieadesl 

Academy, Tha French. iAcadhnie Fvan<;aU^ ) One of the five 
ftcadgmu‘j< coiiRtllutini; iho PreiK'h Institute; founded by Ilichellou; 
deal? with the French language, and cont?iht.«of 40 inembera. 

Acadia The former name of Nova Scotia. 

Adams and I^iberty. Ibi t riot Ic American song, by I? T. Paine, Jr. 

Adames Apple Caused by u piece of forbidden fruit sticking ilit-re. 

Admirable Crichton, The. James On'cbton ; Scotch prodigy 
of the 10th eeuiury. Ilciice a jM^rson of great aceoinpliHhiiJcnts. 

Adpilral. Engbtli afimirals were of three kinds uccordmg to the 
color of their flag. Apmiual op the Ulths, kept the rear inn light; 
Ai^mihai. op thk Keo, the center ; Admiuai. of the Wiiitk, the van. 

JSnald VirgjJ'i^ epic i>oein, of which ^^ndas In tiio hero. 

Alpes- According to Hesiod there wcri' five ngos <»f (he w’orld. 
TboCtOLOBN, the Silvek, tho Brazen, the Heroic, and (he inoN. 

Agnus Dai. The Lamb of God. A cake stamped with iho figure 
of a Jamb, given out by the Pope on the Sunday after Kastcr. 

Alabama* A Gonfederate privateer built in England, and com- 
tottuded by Capt. Semmes. After great depredatlonH on Amerfeun com- 
merce, ahe was sunk by the “ Kearmrf^eF dune 19, IStW. . 

Aladdin's Window (To finish). To fry to flnl«h something 
left unfinisbed by a great man. One window In Aladdin '« pulace. was 
ksft for tho Sultan to finish, hnt his treasure gave out. 

Albany Bsarency Nlcknumo of a sot of able Democratic politi* 
clans, 60 years ago, at Albany, N. Y. 

Albino^ Person with itnuHually wlilto skin and hair, and red eyes. 

Albion. England, Said to mean the chalk cliffs. (A/f»/Av, white. l 

Aldino Presa Founded hy Aldus Hauutine, at Venice, 1496. 
Ilenco came tho famons Aldine editions. 

Aloxandrian Dibraxy. Founded by Ptolemy Soter, at Alex 
andria, Egypt. Contained 100,000 volumes Burned 47 B C 

Alsxamlritie Ag«. 323>640, when Alexandria was the seat of the 
bl^bo$t culture. 

Alhambra* I'alaco and fortress of the Hoors at Gnmldu, Spain. 

All Souls' Day. Nov. 2. Day of prayer for souls Ic Purgatory. 

AJiah* C* The Adorable.’^) Arabic name of God. 


Almack'S. Once a famous London aHBcmbly-room where balls were 
given of (ho moHtex* lusive. ail^lof rath'. rliaractiT. 

Almigrbty Dollar. A pliruHi- from Irving's Creole YUlag^, 

Alsatia. The WhitofnarB (Loiulon^ refuge for criminals. 
Alto-Relievo (High lolief ) Fii.mn‘S in marble, etc., nit so as to 
project onu-half or mon* from the tablet. 

Ambrosia. Thefooo of the pndB. 

Amuck, To xun amuck Rnu fonl of. ’Malays, drunk with 
opium, run about, armed with driggcrs, Bhouting “ Amuck ’* Lkill). 
Anacreontics- Verses in praise of los c or wine, after Anacreon 
Auciont Regime. Tlu! IVeucIi (jo\ernment bcfoie tlielb'^ohilion, 
Andorsonville Prison InCh orgUi, Vnioti soldiers worcM'cmlliied 
there during the Civil War of llu* Lnlted Sfulca. 

Angelic Doctor, The Thomas Arjuinas, 

Angolus, Tho. A prayer to the Virgiii, ri-eifod tlnlce a day. 
Angling, The Father of. Izaak Waltcm 

Annunciation, Day of. Fcstnul, (elehnUed March S^dh, the day 
llio aiigii announced to tho Virgin that she wouhl bear tnir Lorti 
Annus Mii’abillB. (WotHh-rfuI Vt^nr) lOliiJ. Piu'^ue. fiixi of Lon- 
don, and EuglW^h viefory over the h 
Anthony. Saint St Anthony V Firi- Erysipelas 
Antoninus, Tho Wall of Turf entn in hmenf an ops Scotland 
from tlie (7Jyde to tin- Fritli c*f Foith, built hy the Pomaus MO 
Apollo Belvedere. A luaible Ptalur of Apollo in the Belvedere 
Gallery of (he Vatican at Itonu-. 

Appian Way. '>ldcfcl <»f the Tt<»man road.s, from Koine lo Capua. 
Apples of Sodom. I*ovely fruit, hut within full of aifhea. 
Arabesque* Moorish (Arabic) patiemy In di‘< oration 
Arcadian. Aahepherd ; belonging (t*Phfi>hoidp. So called from the 
Greek country Arcadia, a pa.'itoiul region. 

Arch of Triumph. At the west end of t!ic Champs Ely sees, Poria, 
110 fl. high, H.> wide Begun hy Napoleon. 

Arctic, The. A OoUlns Btenmer, punk, with great loss of life, fn S35't 
Argo. The ship in which .lasou went after the golden fleece. 
Argonauts. The heroes who palU-d In Ihe Argo. 

Argus-eyed. Extremely watchful. Juno, jealous of h>, hatl her 
w^fitched by tho humlred-eyed Argus. 

Arlans. DiBclplcB of Arius ; mainlaintd that the Father and Son arc 
distinct beings. 

Armada* The Spanish. Fleet collected by Philip of Spain, In 
1588, to conquer England. 

A rtesian W elL From A i tois in Fronce , w here they were tot dug. 
Aryans* The parente of the Indo-Europoau peoples. 
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Astor Xilbrary. In New York city, founded by J. J. Astor, 
Athena, The Modern. 1. Edinburgh, a. Boston. 

Auiruatan ABre. The pabnlebt {>oriod uf n literature ; Uie best days 
of lioznan literature being under Augustua. 

Auld Beehie (OW Smoky). Edlnbui^h, Scotland. 

Avalon. Burial place of King Arthur ; aald to be Glastonbury. 
Asrreshire Foot, The. Bums, who was born near Ayr, Scotland. 

Barnburners. A niimo once given to radical Democrats. 
Babylonish Captivity. The 70 years’ captivity of the Jews at 
Babylon, 006 - 5:16 Ii r, 

Baconian Philosophy. The inductive philosophy of Lord Ba- 
con. 

Balmoral Castle. A Scotch coHlh* owned by (i^nccn Metoria. 
Bank of Buffland In 7’hreadnecdle Street, London. Founded 
KJW. fioincMmt'M called ‘‘ The Old Lady tjf Thread ucijdlc Street,” 

^rd of Avon. Shake^pcam, from Stratford-on-Avon. 
Barleycorn, John. Malt liquor. 

Barmecide's Feast. An illuHion. Barmecide asked a starving beg- 
gar to dinner, and bot empty clhshcs before him. (Arabian NiQhU.) 
BasiUsh. A Horpent supposed to ” look i>i'i>ple dead.” 
Basso-Relievo. Figures cut on marble, etc., pro/octing a little. 
Bustlle, French prison and fortress, destroyod by the mob, 1789. 
Battle of the Bogks. A satire by Swift on the comparative merits 
of ancient and modern literature. 

Battery) The. A park in New York city adjoining the river. 
Beacon Street. The aristocratic residence street of Boston. 
Beauty amd the Beast. A fairy tale. Beauty lives with Hut 
B iULHt to save her father's life. Beast, dlseiichunted by love, la made a 
handsome prince. 

Bedlam (Bethlehem). A lunatic asylum. 

Bee, The Attic. Plato, from his sweet stylo* 

Beelzebub. God of flies ; a PhlUstluo deity. 

Beffering the question. Assuming us true what you are to prove. 
Belle France, I*a (Fair France.) A general niuno of France. 
Belgrravia. FaHhiouabU* quarter of London. 

Bell the Cat A wise in ouse proposed that a bell should lie hang 
upon the. cat’s neck to apprise the mice of her coming ; a yonng mouse 
Inquired, ” Who will put the bell on ^ ” 

Bell, The Passluff. Hung formerly when persona were dying. 
Beloved Blsciple. Bt. John 

Benicia Boy. John C. Ileenaij, the American pugilist, born at 
Benicia, Cal. 

Bess, Good Queen. Queen Elizabeth. 

Bibliothbque Nationale- (Nationai Library.) At Paris, contains 
over 1,000,000 books, 100,000 MSB-, etc. 

Billlngvgrate. Coarse language, such as is used by the flshwomeu 
of BilllugHgate, tiio London fishmarket. ^ 

Black Death A con taglous, pn trid typhus, w'hlch desolated Europe, 
A Hiii and Africa in the 14th century. 

Black Friday. Bept. 96, 1B09 ; Unancial panic In Wail street, N. Y. 
Black Hole. Dark cell in (.’nlcutta prison where Surajah Dowlah 
shut up 146 liritiBli stildlers; 911 lived till morning. * 

Black Prince. Edw^ard, Prince of Wales, son of Edward III. 
Black RepublioanB. The Kepu M loaii party in the U. S., from their 
oppoHtion to the extiuihion of slavery. 

Blarney Stone. In Blarney Owl le, near Cork, Ireland. Supposed 
to impart a flowing Pmguc to whoever kisnes It. 

Bluobeard. A wite-killuig tyrant ; u sort '»! nenryVIIL 
Blue Laws A nicKnfOJie of early severe New England statutes. 
Blue Stocking. A fein vle pwlunt ; eo called from a literary society 
at Venice in PiliO, \vlK»i-r* member,'? wore blue stockinge. 

Bohemian. An urtht <tr literary man living loosely by his wits. 
Bols de Bologuo. A Paris p-omermile. 

Border, The. Tlie front ierr« of England and ScoUaitd. 

Border Minstrel, The. Sir Walter Bcott 

Border States. M arylund, Delaw’are, VirgltTia. Kent neky , MisHOuri. 

Bourgeoisie, French tradcHMcn and mutiuraclun ra as a clasH. 

Boulevard. In l^ari*?, a wide btrctd or ])roincimdc 

Bourse- The i’arJwlan Block Fichange. 

Bloody Mary- Qncen Mary of England ; no called on account of 
her bloodthirsty pcnu^catlon of English Protcstanis. 


Bow Bells, A set of bells tn St. Meryde-Bow Church, Lofidos, A 
person ** bom wdthln sound of Bow Bells lae Cockney. 

Bowery, The. A New York thoroughfare of the lower classeil. 

Boycott- To refuse to have any thing to do with. Boycott, an Irish 
landlord, wa!» so treated in 188L 

Brandy Mose. A nickname of Queen Auim of England. 

Breeches Bible- An edition In which aprons, in Genesis 111. 
t, la rendchHl ” breeches,” 

Bride of the Sea- Venice. 

Bridfire of Sighs- In Venice, Italy, Connects Doge’s palace 
and state prisons. The condemned passed over It to be executed. , 

British Museum- A famous library and^museum of London. 

Broadway. The principal business street of New York City. 

Brook Farm. A socialistic community founded at West Roxbury, 
Mass., 1841, to carry ont the idea of Fourierism. 

Brother Joxxathan. Amerlt'a, an American. Said to be derived 
from Jonathan Trumbull, Gov. of Conn., of whom WashlngUm would 
say, ” Wemuat consult Brother Jonathan.” 

Buncombe or Bunkum. Clap-trap eloquence. Said to come from 
Buncombe, in North Carolina. A N. C. member said a llery speech was 
not delivered to the house, but to Buncombe. 

Bunker Monument. A granite obelisk on Bunker (once 

Breed's) Hill, Charlestown, Mass., marking the site Of the battle between 
the British and Americans, June 17, 1776. 


Oaohet, Lettres de. (Sealed letters). Blank wammU with the 
French King's seal, to free fromfor imprison in the Bastlle. 
Caledonia. A poetical name for Scotland. 

Campagma. (The country). The plain around the city of Home. 
Carbonari. Italian secret polltictU society, organized in 1820. 
Oarmafirnole- song and dance in tlm French Kevolution. 
OarteaLan Philosophy. (Descartes.) ” I think, therefore I cxIhL” 
Castle Garden. The landing-place of emigrants, New York city. 
Catacombs The subterranean burial-places in Alexandria, Eg>-pt ; 
also in Borne, used by the early Christians. 

Cavalier Servente- The escort of a married woman. 

Cecilia, Saint, a Roman Christian martyr ; patroness of music. 
Celeatial Rmpire- China, whose first emperors were all divinities. 
Central Park. The great park of N, Y. City, contains go.'j acres. 
Champs deMars. A fleJd in Paris for military tnanmuvres. 
Champs Rlys^ea. A promenade in I'arls, If miles long. 

Charter Oak. A tree in Hartford, Conn., in which the Colonial 
Charter was secreted in 1688. Blown down In 1856. 

Chauvinism. Narrow-minded braggart patriotisnt; from Chanvin, a 
character of Scribe's. 

Cheapeide. A great and crowded London tlioroughfora. 

Chestnut Street. The fashionable street of Philadelphia, Penn, 
Cbiltem Hundreds, To aooept the. To resign one's seat In 
Parliament. An Bnglbh M. P. resigns his seat by taking office. 
nrdship of the Ohlltem Hundreds Is a sinocuro for this purpose. 

Christ Church. The largest cdJlego in the tTnlversity Of Oxford, - 
Cid, The. Don Roderigo Laynea, Count of Bivur; I8p^sh hW. ^ 
Cincinnati, The. Bociety of American Bevplndoii^ . ^ 

Oitlsen Xingr* The. Louis I^Uippe of Wande. . < , . 

Cookaine, Land of- An fmaglniiry land of pleaeo^^ 

Colossus of Rhodes- A brass statue 
ColumbiSM PoeUcid nameof the 
Column of Vendome. (Oolonne V^ssjedts*^ fiftode 
Paris, erected by Napoleon ; raxed by the Cantmone In 11^^ , 

Confederate iltates- The 11 States which 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Geot|^ Loukdeodi 
Carolina, Sooth Carolina, Tennessee, Te«m, 

Confirresslonal Idbrsry. At Washkigtb»t 
States. , / ,?'■ 

Consols. English publle eeconpe# atd ^ 1 

Copperheads. Northern aympatltlMt* Vi# , 

American Civil War, 

Oomcraokers, The- Keotncklane. 

Com Law Rhymer, 1?he. Bhe:riidse|r 
Corso. (The Course.) The dMef thordughlk ' 

Orapaud (a toad) JTohnni^*, A , 

French royal^ was three toew die 




.r 'O ^ 4''" , '.f, *'4^^ ' ^ . 
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Cl^iedit HoWler. A company aiiiborized to do a ftfock-jobbfn^ 
UmaincaB. Th^ Amcricmi C. M. Id coim^Uoa vviUi the PaciAt railroads 
WM famoDS in 11^78. 

CrocodUe Tnnra- Tlypocritl^l grief. The crocodile was fabled 
to weep art it ate Us victim, 

Ctunberland' A t'nltcd StHtca veaael aiuik by tl»e Confederate ram 
Menimac In Hampton Roade, Murcb 8, 1S62. Went dowm with colors 
flying, firing a brcmdsldo as she sunk. 

Curftewr Ball. A bell rung at sunset in the lirno of William 1. and 
IL in England, to order Area and candles to be put oat. 

Ddmoolea* Swosd. Presentiment of ciil. Hionysiiia the Elder, 
tyrant of Syracuac, Invited hia flatterer Hamoclea to u splendid feast, 
but bung over his bend a sword dangling by a single hair. 

Darby and Joan. An affectionate married couple. Prom a ballad. 

Xhartmoor Priaon> InDovonaUlre, England. A prison of war 

Darwinian Theory. A theory proposed by Charles Darwin in bis 
Origin Cif.8pi<(^es ; tho dlUjerent spticlea came from one or a few original 
forms, present differences Imlng the result of development and natural 
aolectlou. 

De ProfUndla (Out of tho depths), The flrst two wcTtls of tho 
Latin version of tho lanth Pwilra. Bung at burials. 

Debatable Droned. Laud on the western border of Bcotland, 
dtaputdd between Scotland and England. 

Defender of the Baith. Title given by Pope Leo X. to Henry 
VIII. of England. 

XMea lapiO. (Day df w^rath,) Plwrt. two woede of a oelebntted 
mediffival hytnft by Tbotnah of celAno. 

Directory . The Frettch. By the conetHntion of 1^95 tho Ermrttve 
power W'as vested In 6 directors. It lasted 4 years only. 

Dixie. The Land of Dixie. Tho Southern Stntoa. 

Dianey. A nickname of nenjamin Disrnoli, Karl of Ucaconsfleld. 

Docto.rs* Commons W ben' the ICccb-KiaHlical < Jourt sat in London, 

Doctrinaire. An Unprnrlk'nbb' pohtirlnn. Pir*-! applied to the 
Proneb (,'oiiHlIttitlotial Monarcliit'ts, of whom CJuLiot was one. 

Doo, John. Fi< titlous plnintifT In cjoe.tnicut, ; lh>« versus Roo. 

Doomsday Book. A book rtuitalnlng the value uf all English 
estates In Ibe reign of William (bo Oonqiicrur, 

Donnybrook Fair A once celebrjiK'd annual fair near Dublin. 

Domty Bible, The. The English Dible autlu>rued by the Roman 
Catholic CUnn'h. First published u( Dnuay, France. 

Down ingr Street. In London. I bi* ofliclal rosblenco of tho prime 
Miiili^l< rs i.s situated there since the lime of Sir Robert Walpole. 

DrtiChenfels (Dragon Rock). A cattle on a moutuuln of the aamc 
narow, high above the Rhine, not far from lionn. 

Drury Dane Theater. A London playhoufie, opened in J(Jfi8. 

Xhmoiad. A aatlre on DnnCea by Pope. Colley Cibber U tho hero, 

Dyixxi^ OXadlator. a n ancient atatuo in the Capitol at Romo. 

IBfMtem BtateSi The. Maine, Vermont, ISow Dampshirc. Mai*aa- 
thDicttiTa I^iodh Ia1 ,h<t. and CoDnociicut. 


ISiCOe BUnsKh (Bchidd tha man.) A famous painting by Corroglo 
tl4A Savior tnrowhcd^wl^ 

(Psdyteohnio School), A Parlri^ 
^ atti glv^ pliK^ hi the pubbo service. 

;! ^ ua«Em lor #«is)thg oountiy. 

' ^ ' 





Bxpounder of the Oonetitution, The. Daniel Webster. 

Fabian Policy. A policy of delay, puch aw was pursued by Q 
Fablue Marinuts, called CnnctAtor, “ The Delayer.” 

Fabiue, The American. George Wasldnjs;ton. 

Fairmount Park, in Philadelphia, couiaiiiM nearly 3,000 acrei*. It 
was the Hite of the CVnterinial Exhibition of J87«. 

Faery Queen. A rhymed romunco of bklmnua Spender. 

Falndante, DeaRois (Do-nothing King*-). MkkuameH of the 
liiat kings of tho Merovingian dynasty in France. 

FalAmian. A celebrated ancient Dalian wine grown at Palernmn. 
Fanouil Hall Jn Boston, Mass., first built in 1742. Revolutionary 
orators fretpiently addressed public meetings in it. 

Farmer George. George III of Enghiud ; i*o called from his bluff 
m.’iiiiKTH, thriftiness, and lo\o of agrlcultnro. 

Fata IHorgAna. A mirage observed In the Straits of M^'f'slna. 
Father of his Country. George WaHhington. 

Fathers of the Latin Church. Amhrrse, of Mllnn ; Augua^o, 

St. Bernard, Hilary, Jerome, Lactantfus. 

Faubourgr, St. Antoine. The part of Paris in which the work- 
ingmen live. Once the scene of many insnrrectlonsand riots. 

Faubourff St. Germain. The aristocratic residenco quarter of 
Paris, where are the houses of the old nobility. 

Fenians. A society of Irishmen orgahlaed in the United Btgtea In' 
186& to make Ireland s Republic. ^ ^ \ 

Ft4d of tb« Cloth of TW« afksaeo 

. I, met Hehfy VMI. t so cflHqd from 

Fifth Ats&Us. a celelMed fe«Wdnce«trnst th ^ 

Fiifhtizii^ Jos. The American general Joseph Boeker.. ^ 

First Gentleman In Europe. George IV. of England. 

Five Points. A lucalily in New’ York once famous a» the abode of 
povcity and criino ; now great 1j changed. 

FlaEoDsnta. Religions fanatics of the 131 h century, who w'ont 
about naked and scourging thcinsclve-i. 

Fleet, The A famous London prison, token dow n in 184.1. 

Flowery Einirdom, The. China, wliere flowers arc uhundurit, 
Fl3ring Dutchman. A spcrtn'shlp seen, in bod weather, about the 
CafH' of Good Hope ; suppo^-ert to pierage bfld luck 
Fort Sumter In lln* harbor of Cbarlcsttui, S. C. Here w’ns done 
the first fighting In the late Ci\il War i>f (]je United Btalcs 
Fourierism. A pjslem »)f coiimminsiM prop(»»<n] by Charloi? 
Fourier. The world wah to be divided info “ phalansteries ” of 4{X) faiu- 
iJieM, w’ho were t<‘ live and work in ct>nnnon. 

Freshman A student in hia first your nr rollege 
Funk, Peter. A mock auction ; aperson employed sd auction Kales 
in makiug bids in colhiHioii with the owner of the properrj to ho '-old. 

OadshlH, near Rorhesler, iji Kent, Kogland ; fainous for P’al^taff’a 
highway robbery, (’harles Dickens Jived tlnTf. 

Genre Painting:, t me rcprcHeutingdomeHtir rural oniinnry scenes. . 
Oeorg-e, St., and the Dragron. *sr. George, tfie parron sand of 
England, la said to have slain In Libya a huge drngon, U) which every 
day a virgin was offtTcd up. 

Gerrymander To so apf>ortioi», geographically, logislarivc, con- 
groRstonal, or other nluctoral dlfctncts, n» to give au nnfair preponder- 
Suoe to some one jpolltlcal party. Started in MaBeachusiMls, and named 
Sffcer Ethridge Oeny, then Governor of tins State. 

Gll6tU>- The quarter in Rhine to which the Jews were formerly 
re^it^Mf Alao in many other European dtiea. 

In the Middle Agee an adherent of the Holy Roman 

ffitMUstet T2k* Gliwds- Is French Bovolitdoih the party 

Beottania.. Hon, 7o1». t8, le^l, 
ut hi wWeti 'W’Wl awJi(3S<>n»M»' 
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dolo^da. A lo<iaUty in IndiA ^nutainiiifi Homo ricli diamond minea. 
Golden Age. An Ago of Innocence and jaohporjty. The palmy 
time of ft nation or a IttcraturG. 

Golden Gate- The entrance to the harbor of San Francisco, Oal 
Golden H^oriL The ebtuary of the BoHjdiorus, upon whoae banka 
ConatontinoplG la built. 

Golden House- Palace of gold built by WtTo in Rome. 

Gordian Knot a vexed qufhtlon, an tibstaclc. Gordius* ft 
Plirygtan peutfaut, ^^hen choM^u ki.j;;, couMrraled bin wagon to Jupiter, 
tying the yoke uud boatu Kjgetbcr ho that it eouUl lud bo unlied, till 
Alexander, hearing that the untirr <dtlio JaiotHbould rule over all the 
EtUrt, cut the knot with his sword 

Gordon Riote, The in irHu, uf l.ondon, under Lord (ik^orge 
Gordon, a \>cak-Tnittdcd iiobU nuui, to force the rept*ai of the hill pasBod 
by the Houne of ('omuiouH to relieve the Kouian CatholicH. 

Gotham- A name HomtitimeK upplred to New York City. 

Gotham, The Wise Men of, wi re not»‘<l for their folly . Gotham 
Wft» an Knglish village 
Great Commoner, The. AVlllium Pitt. 

Great Duke, The. The T)uke of Wellington 
Great Eastern A great pte iiUNhlp, the hugent yvKHt^J ever launched. 
She wan made to l,0tK.t pii'-NcngerH and tone of eaigo. Since 
IWJ'I only lined hi lay Jug ( ubles 

Great Pyramid, The At (ihee/eh. Egypt, wa^ built about 3100 
B, (\ It 1 m 4fii feet high, and fontuin.s rjIT.OOO hquare feet 
Greenbacks, U. M Treasury notei- ; so culled from their color. 
Green Isle, The. Ireland, from the greenucBM of its vegetatiou; 
also ('ullecl the Kmetald ifle. 

Greenwood A cemetery in Brooklyn, N Y, ; largest In Ameriea. 
OrejrArlan Year. 1’he year uh U’formed by Giegory XTII., lu 1582- 
TTetook»iwa\ lOdnys 

Gretna Greeu A Rcotcli Milage, onee a funoMH place for runaway 
lualcheh A (leclaraiioQ before witue.sses of an intention to marry 
\MiH formerly Milbelent to make a valid marnage In Srotlatul. 

Grub Street A L(uulou street, once n<ded bir llienirv ImckM. 
Guelplis In medijev.al Jiuropc tbe adhereut-N of llie Papacy am 
against the Holy Koimiii Vhnpire. 

Guildhall. The I ^ondon Towti Tb'ill ; the hall of (be guilds 
Gunner’s Daug-htor. Kissing the- To lu* /logged lh»ysln the 
English navy, Iwfnrv being tlogge<l, are tied to a gun bteeeh 
Gunpowder Plot, The A plot to blow up the English Parharnent 
In lbs House. Nov. 5, l(i05. with gunpowdi'r. (’iJte«by (omelvid Hie 
wdieine, wbleh svas to have been enined out by (biy Fawkec. 

Gyges’ Ring:. A ntig wlibb niaile tlie weao'r itu'i‘‘tble. Oyges, a 
Lydian, found in a brazen borsi*, in a cavern, a maids C(>r|)^e, from tbo 
linger of which he took a brazen ring which made him invisible. With 
iblH ring he v%eot into the chamber of the King of I..ydia, \vliom he mur- 
dered and succeeded. 

Habeas Corpus Act, The Pasved hi Hie time rd Gharlcs 11 , 

\ ;(‘H that the body of an aceuH<'d person la^ iuought (if he In- 

pisti before a judge, and the i(a.M)n of (n't ronflneineni staled. Tim 
judge w ill Ibeii deicnnine wheilier nr lud lo udmir the accused to b.'dl, 
'rie‘ p'lilt of an iv'( iisi'd person Is to b(- nnally decided by a Jury. 

Halcyon DaYB' A peilod of h:u,p ne‘»M. Tt»e hah yon (khigflsher} 
wo- IliiMight i»y the uiicientM to lav i ; eggs rind brood forUrlnyH pre- 
ceding He winter ho’ si ice, on the '-nrf,iret)r tin- ocean, whiet) way ahvays 
cnlin dnrliej thb time 

Handicap In h'UM' r.e iog, in-slgiilug dlflfereTit wi ighfy to horaea 
of ditlt'ivnl npeed, agi . efi . ho they may run v^^(h all equal chance. So 
called from iin ancicol ; .Mio'of curdK. 

Hansard The debnteH of the ItritiMh Parli.'imenl, whu h arc printed 
by a firiu unmed llim'^iiid. 

Hanee Towns The North German Heahoard cHlea which oiico 
couslllubd the Hiim.'-a 1 ic].eiig\e 

Hanseatic L.oag'uo A union of a numlK-rof inuritiun* townn in 
Northern Gennany for purposf' of imdeand imituai n.ifety Founded 
in the l.'tib century. Tlicir tneiiinrd Irgi-^latine was rallefl /laimr 
Hare^ Mad ns a March The bun ii- exci-KsIvely wild in 
IVIarcli. 

Harpies Creaiurca wdth a womuuV bred and brea-is, mid the 
r«et of the body like vultures, hungry ami em^Kbig aterribh- Htench 


Baii'Karl (happy ainpatch). Japftnsie ofAclal suldde. Civil 
olficiAU ordered by the government to dispatch themselves, rip out their 
bowels with two croBs-gurfiCB, 

Harvest Moon- The full rntKm at or nearest to the full equinox ; 
rises for a number of daye about Buupet. 

Heathen Chinee- A nickname of the Chlneae hi America- 

Heidelberg* Castle. A ruined palaoe-fortreBS near Heidelberg, 
Germany. 

HeeLtap- No bctl-taps i. s,, drain tho glasa to tbo bottom. A 
heel-tap is a shoe-pt'g stuck in the heel, but taken out when the sbcie im 
done, 

Hegira. The date of Wabomet'a flight IVom Mecca, July iC, «e2. 
The Mahommedan epoch begluK with if. 

High Church. That section of the English clergy which maintalna 
the apostolic descent of the clergy, and absolution by priests. 

High Seas, The- The sea lK*yond thi-ec miloe from the coast. 

History, The Father of- The Gnjek historian, Herodotus. 

Hob-and'Nob. To toucli glnsses together in drinking ; to talk con- 
fldontlally to. A bob, at the corner of the hearth, was to heat tho wate* 
or spirit. A nob la a small table. 

Hobeon’e Choice- Vi hat is ogen d, or nothing. It is said that 
Tobias Hobson, an English stable keeper, whenever a customer enmo 
to hire a horse, made him lake the horse nearest the stable door. 

Holbom- A J.ondon street by w hich criminals u&v*d to be carried 
tuit to eseention at Tyburn 

Holy Alliance, formed In 1816 by Austria, Pmssia, and Russia, 

Holy Family, The- The name of many mediiiival pictures repre- 
senting the Infant Jesus, Joseph, tho Virgin, John the Baptist, Anna, 
and Ebzabvth Perhaps the most celebrated are by Michael Angelo, at 
Florence ; by Rubens, at Flonmce ; by Riiiihael, in London ; and by 
Leonaido da Vinci, in the Louvre. 

Holy Land, The Palestine, as the birthplace of Christ. 

Holy League, The. Tlie ftlliaiue of Pope Julius IL, Prance, Ger- 
many, Spain, and Bome of the Italian RepublicH in IBttS, against Venice. 

Honl 8olt Qui mal y penae. (Shame to him w^ho evil thinks.^ 
Motto of the Onler of the Garter, At a ball given by Edward TIL of 
England, the Oountoss of SarKbury's blue gartiT came off accidentally. 
The King picked it up, made the remark quoted above, and flxed it 
round hiH ow'ii knoe. This led to bli^ instlGiting ihe Order of the Ganer, 

Honors of War. Allow ing a Mirrendered enemy to keep his m m*i. 

Hotel de Rambouillet. A Paris palace, the resort of wile, literal y 
lndn-, etc , in the JTth centnrv Ridiculed by MoiliVe. 

Hotel de Ville The City Iliill of PTeiich and Belgian cities. 

Houria, in (hr Koran, blai k-eyed, beautiful virgins of Paradise ; 72 
are nlloted tooai'b believer. 

Humble Pie, To oat To muke Bnbini*«Hion. Prom wwiWc/j, the 
cnlrailM nud other Lnferhir jiortionB of this deer. 

Hundred Days, The, frnm M-in h SJO, 181.5, when Napoleon 
CMCuped fiotn Elba, to June 2iL 1815, when he abdicated- 

Iconoclast (lniagf*-bTeftkeTj A radiral reformer ; so ridled from 
tho 81 h century refoj mi TH who objected lo (tind lUrow ^own) statues, 
plf tures, etc , in clmrcheH. 

Iliad- The story of the si<‘ge of Troy by the Greeks, a Greek epic 
poem, by llomeT. 

Immaculate Conception. Ttm dogma of the Catholic Cburel 
that the Virgin Mary was conceiveri without original sin. 

Independence^ Declaration of, issued July 4, 1776, asseillng thu 
indr'peiidcTice of tho American Colonies of Great Britain. 

Independence Hall, in Phnadelphla, Penn. ; th« tnecM lug- place of 
the Coutineritul Congress, whore thrs Declaration of Imlcpcn donee Wfts 
adopted. 

Index Expurgatorius A list of printed works, tlw reading of 
which is prohibited by the Chuirh of Romo ; published antinaily. 

Inns of Court. The four I^oiidon law f-ocictlcs which have I he mle 
right of admitting candidates to the bar. They are GsAV’ft liw, 
Lincoln’s Inn, the Innbr TKin*LE, and the Miuols Tkmpls. 

Inquisition (An Inquiry Into.) A irlbunol to Inquire Into trans 
gresHions against the Roman Catholic Church, 

Irish Aifitator, The. DatiU^i O'Conmdl. 

Iron City, The- Pittsburgh, Pa., colebrated^r it» Iron Indoetitoi, 

Iron Duke, The- The Duke of Wellington, ^ 
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!Iyon ICnjli, Th4i Man In th«. A joy^terioiu Frencb state priamier. 

Jaok Klatch' Tli« hangman ; iho name of an Fngliah hangman. 
Ja^ Itoblnson. Befoi^ yon cun say Jack Rohinaon, mcuning at 
<mc*. llalhwfU notes the derivation ♦‘Jack, Uobei on ” from an old 
ptay. According to Grose, one Jack Hobinson waa noted for the abort 
ncfis of ilia vlalts ; the servants had hardly time to repeat Jack Ilobinson, 
before he would leave, (Very doubtful ) 

Jack the Giant KiUev. A nursery hero, who has an invincible 
sword, A cup of wisdom, shoes ol swiftiioHS, and un invbihle cout. 

Jack, the American, or Union. The blue ground of the Ameri- 
can flag with the stars, but y ithout tiie stripes. 

Jacobins A famous political cliiblu the French Revolution. Itmet 
at a convont of the Jacobins (Dominicans). 

Jacobites. Adherents of James II. of England, and the Stuarts, Ina 
descendants; from Jacobus (James). 

Jardln des Plantes* Botanical and Kobioglcai garden in Paris. 
JardinMabllle. A once farnouH gaidcn in Paris ; the h<mie of the 
oafKun. Plea.<ure resort of the df^ni’Ttmde. Shut up in 18K2. 

Jericho, Gone to- Disappeared, mined. Henry V 111 had a manor 
called Jericlio When he went there to vbil, some of his miatreueea it 
used to b« (*ald of him, “He bus gone to Jericho.” (Very doubtful.) 
Jerusalem Delivered. An Italian epic jaxfm by Tnrquato Tukso. 
J ing o ; Jingoism- ExpresalonM which arose during the niJiiii-ifry of 
Lord BtjaconHficld, 1874-lBSO. Applied to those who wished England to 
take an aggressivo foreign policy. It originated in a rnubie-liall song, 
Joan, Pope. A pretended female Poj»o who was said to have 
succcotled I 4 C 0 IV. Tho falbily of the legend has been shown. 

John Bull Nickname for an Engl inh man ; England. A choleric, 
pUdhoric, bull-headed, wclhmewnlng fellow. 

John Chinaman. Nickname for the Cliiiteae in America, 
Johnny Reb. Nickname of Soulheniers in American rivil War. 
Jubll 669 , Year of Among the Jew h camr eveiy 50ih year; all delda 
were considered lo be paid, and land reverted to its original owners. In 
the Catholic Church it comes once in e\ery S.") years. 

Jug'ffsrnaut. A Hindoo god who has a fumoiw temple In India. 
Julian Era, The, hegiUft4GE.C., W'Ucn Cresir reformed thecaleiular. 
Junius, Detters of. A cdohriitcd series of political letters signed 
“Junius,*’ writien jn the reign of George HI., of doubtful authorship. 

Sansaa> Ble^dinir* So called on account of the fierce struggles 
iKdweeii ii« untl-alHvery and pro-hlnvery se ttlers. 

Ksnslngton Gardens. A gieat London pleasure ground adjoining 
Kensington Pulace (where Queen Vicloiia wnsbomh 
XiH<ionny Cats, Tho, fought in a baw-pii till only their tails 
remnhied. 

Elnff can do no wrong"* The- Meaning he Is not respoiiHlhic, 
but ids 7 Uinifilffs are, for miMakc'^ in ndminlbiration. 

Klmr of Yvetot. a ” goofi, little king ” A pretentious jK-rstm. 
Tlio holderH of lim llUle scignenrie •>f \\eiot, bad the Ulle of king. 

King Cols. A legendary Brliish king, who “ loved his jiipe and 
bowl,” ^ 

Klnff Cotton Cotton, tho great product of the Stmlhern Slates, 
was calk'd lufforc tliei'ivU War. 

Kinsr’s Evil. The scrofula, It w^os an anclem notion that tho 
touch of a sovereign could heal ecrofula Doctor Johnson was the lust 
EiigHshmkn ‘'touched” for scrofula. 

Kingr Log An Inelfectnal, do-nothing ruler. J upiler. in answer lo 
the prayer of the frogs for a king, gave ihem a log 
]^t 9 g Maker, Tbs- Richard Neville, the great Earl of Warwick, 
who setup and deposed EnglUh kings In the IMIi century. 

Xing Stork. A tyrant. Tho frog*** dlssaiisfled with tho let-alone 
poHcyof King I/ie, prayed for a new king, wlicreupon Jupiter sent 
Diom the Stork, who devoured them mlscellaneouply 
XltKatClub, The. A famous London Club, founded in 1688, at the 
ahop of 0110 Christopher Katt, pastry-cook Among the members were 
Addisou, Congreve, Halifax, tlw Duke of Marlborough, Steele, and Van- 
brugh. 

I^iokarbockor. A member of an old” New York family ; especi- 
ally persona descended from the original Dutch settlers 
MuigbtS 6f Malta. Also called Hospitallers of St. John of Jem 
iikua. A once (lowerful iasochttlon. The original knights had chaige 


of a church and hospital at Jemsaiem consecrated to St. John. 
Theuco they moved toKUodes, and in 15U8 to Maliu. 

Know Kothlngw- Political party m ine Hinted States insisting 
that nobody but “native Americans shoma m>Jd olHce.” Sprang up 
suddenly about 1SS9, and (after carrying a few State elections) disap- 
peared. 

Kobinoor (Mountain of Light.) A diamond frotn tho mlnea of 
(iiolconda, India. When found (1550) it w'eigiK’dl 705 carets; tho prest-nt 
weight is KXJ 1-16. It camo into tho poBsessiou of Qneeu Victoria in 
1650. Estimated value, 62.5,0(H)dollure, or 125, 0(X) pounds. 

Koran or Alkoran. (Tho Reading.) Tho Mahommodau Bible. 

Kremlin- A quarter In Moscow, Russia, In which are several pal- 
aces, cathedrals, towers, etc. 

Labyrinth, The. A celebrated stnicturc of ancient Egypt, A majee 
of dlfflcuUloK, BO called from an inextricable scries of winding passages, 
conslructcd by Muioh, King of Hrele. 

Laconic. Brief, from Laconia, another name for Sparta ; the Spar- 
tans euUlvatod curlnuBH of Bpeech. 

Lacrymaa Christ! Italian wine grown iilxuit Jloimt Vesuvius. 

Lake School, The- Th»j poetry of Colci hlge, Wordsworth, and 
Southey, who Ihed tu the Lake district of Ertgland. 

Land of Bondage. Egypt, eo ("ailed by the Jt w'«. 

Land of Cakes Scotland, famoiiB for iih oatmcul cakes. 

Land of Nod. Topulai phne^e for sleep. 

Land of Promlso, or Promised Land. Among the Jews, 
Canaan, which Gixl promiheil to Ahrnham. 

Lang Syne, is Scotch for long since. The fainous song Auld 
Long >^yne in generally nedltt'd lo Ridreri Bunib. who said he took this 
song down from an old maiHs singing. 

Langne d’Oe. (Langnagf' of Yes.) Ih-oven^-aJ, formerly the 
language of southern Ftunce. 

Xiangue d’Oil. (Language of Y ej?). French, in dlbtlnctlon from Pro- 
vencal. 

X^aoooon. A statue In the BcUedereof theValic.in repu'senting 
the death of LaocoOn, strangleil to death (with his soup) l»y serpents. 

Laodicean. “ Lukc-warm ” in rcligiotmuiatleis. See Rev iii, M-18. 

Lares and Penates. The houachold gods of the f<i>manH. 

Last Judgment The pubject of many media'val pointingH. The 
inopt famous ia the frl•'^co liy Miclmel Angelo, In the StPtine (Jhapcl in 
the Vatican. There is a frchco of it in the Campo Santo, at Pisa, 
BUiqmm'd to bo thewoik of Orcagna; and a picture on this puhjeet 
by liiica Signorelli, in Orvicto rathedral, is conflidered biw nJa^tc^'picce. 

Last Supper, The, i"* (hcMibjcrtof many nieditcsal paimlngB, of 
which the mo.st famous is Lcon.ardo da VmciV, at Milan. Next is 
Andrea del Sarto's in the Salvl coinent, near Florence. 

Lateran Palace, The, at Romo, was the rcMdcuce of the Pojh'i-i till 
late in the 1 Ith century. 

Igiuerhing- Philosopher, The DeniiK litns of Abdi'^ra, 

Leanincr Tower, The, a( Pli^a. Italy ; h an^ aboiu 13 feet from the 
perpcndhular ; 178 M. high ; m diameter 

Learned Blacksmith, The- EHhu Burntt, an American writer 
and liiigui.«'l, originally a blarkxmifh. 

Leonine Versos VcrBca in \s hich end and middle words rhyme. 

Libby Prison. A famoua (’onrcdcralc prkson of w’ttr at Richmond, 
Va , during the Civil War of the United Siatea, 

Lllliput A region inh.abited by ))lginlee, in GvUiv^r'e *jy<treU. 

Lingua Franca. A c«»rrup( Italmu-Frcnch epoken along the Med- 
iterranean 

Lion and Unicom, on the Brltiah royal arms. The lion isKng- 
IIbU ; the unicorn, Scotch. Added In lri03. 

Lion of the North. Gustavus Adolphns of Sweden. 

Lion’s Share. All or most. The Ilou, in AUs'op, hunts with some 
other l>ert^t«. In dividing the spollsj he claims four qviartcrs. 

Little Corporal. NapoU'on I , f 1 om his shortness of stature. 

Little Giant. Stephen A, Douglas, who was of snmll stature. 

Lloyds Room** in London, reijorted lo by bankers and brokers. 

Lombard Street- The great flnanclal Btreet of London- 

Lone Star State, The. Texas, wdiosc flag bears a single star 

Loaff Parliament. The. Sat from Nov. 3, 1640, lUl April 20, 1058. 

Iiorelei. A water spirit who enticed sailors (ill they wei^ da'«he(l 
to pieces by (h0 rapids around the high rocks called LonJel, on tlm Rhine. 


ij 
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Lotus BaterSi Ths. A people In Homer’s OdysRcy who nte the lotn®, 
tree, wlUclt Ttuido them for^yet home, and only wImIi “ to live at ease.’' 
Louvra. A palace lu Paris flUed with works of art. 

Low Churoh, That aection or the Kn^yli^h C hurch which lays little 
ar no fttreaa on ceroinonios and is extremely “ evangelical.” 

Lusiud^ A Poitaguese epic by Canioen^, recounts the adventures of 
the LMslane(Portugue 80 ) muler Vasco do Ounia, iho llrst to sail to India. 

Lynch Law* limiting bv a moh ; its judgments are pronounced 
by “Judge l.yiich,” Said to be derived from a Vii'gihmn named 
Lyncn, who acted .m.m a judge la the I7tli ci'Utury, by appointment of bis 
iioighhori. Aoxoaling to otluT*^, di^rivod from nn Jri'^h Jame‘< Lynch, 
Wardon of Galway, who seiitcmed Ids own non to death for murder. 

FCab, ^ueen. ” 'I'hc fairies' midwife," f,, employed by tho falrioa 
as mid>\ ife of druanas U“ ‘Icllver man'n biain <if clrcnmsb 
Macadamize. I’o pave a street with brok<Mi Htones ; so called from 
Sir John Macadam, who invented that system of jjaving 
Macaronic Verse Ludu rous verges coiiKistiug of words from 
different Jungnages mixed. 

MachlavelliBm. Political or diplomatic trickery ; bo called from 
NicholHH Macehia^elli, anilim of a political tn aMse called The Vrlme. 

Madame Tusaaud’a Exhibition Au cxhlbitjon in Ltmdon of 
waxwork figures, many being niodelleil fron) life. 

MadPoct« The. Nathaniel Lee, tho Uisano Kiiglish dramatist. 
Madman of Macedonia, The. Alexander the Great. 

Madman of the North, f’harles XII of htweden. 

Madonna (My Lady) The Virgin Mary. Of the iramonso number 
of pictures on tliisfUliject, we mention the Si>.liuc Madonna, byliaphael, 
and tho Madonna di Sau (ieorgio, by Oonvggio. at Dresden; and the 
Madontia della Seggi«)la, by Ibiphtiol, in tho Pitti Palace, Florence, 
Maecdnaa. A liicnd and patron of literary men, Cuius CilniiiH 
MmecuuH, a Komau goneial and htatc^^nmn, friend of Align atus, was a 
liberal yiatron of literary men, especially Horace and Virgil. 

Macrae Cl harta (Groat, cUurtcr ) The charter Hccuting the lilierty 
(or at least fair trial) of Fngli'^h hiibjeelK ; grunted by King John 
Mahomet’s Cofllni was smd t(» be hung In mid-uir at Medina. 
Maid of Orleans, The. Joan of Arc (Jeanne Hare.) 

Maid of Sara&OBsa. AngnsTina Zaragoz i, fainons for her valor 
during the siege of Sanigos:*tt, in Spain, by the Fiendi 
Maiden Queen, The. tiueou Klizain-ih of England 
Maine Law. A proliibilory liquor law first adopted in Maine. 
Malthixsian D.octriuft, The So culled from the English <‘conom' 
lift MnJrhiiH, who chilnied tlifit jiopnlaiion inerea^^is fabler than the 
means of living ; so tliaf, unless jmimhithui Is checked, cither a jiart of 
it must starve to clcatb, or the whole of it l>c In^.utllciently fed. 

Mammoth Cave, near Green Ptver, Ky , is the largest in the 
world. 

Man in the Moon, The, ia the man who picked up ‘:tick? on tlic 
Sabb.iitli. xv. JJB ; mini her legend says be is <!Jain, 

Manof Dostiny, The N.ipoleoii Bonaparte 
iTan of Iron. The. Bismarck 

Man of Straw An Irresponmble person. ProfeB'-amal false wiL 
nes»('M or gii ei'H of “ iftiaiv ball " in tin; English courts are said to have 
worn a sriawin their Hhors as a protest mmuI sign 
Mare’s Nest, To find a- To tool Mmiething which neemp of 
JmpoiMiM.- but docMi't annmnl h> unyrbiiig, The nightmare W’as 
though! tci be a va!n])uv. which gunulfd Iremnrea in pocret nO'i. 

Marriwfjre h la Mode <“ Eushionable Marriage,”) A Reries of Rix 
patlricul pli tnren by W'lMi.iin Hogarth 
Marseillaise A fumoTis Freneli Ifevolutionary pong, now the 
From U iiat lonal air rouqinscd iiy Jioijget do Lisle 
Martinet A rigid discipUmmian, so culled from M de Martinet, a 
French infantry (athtlan in ihe ITtli century 
Mason and Dixon’s Line, calb d becaii'^e run by two Engli.sh 
pnrvcyoi'p, Chark-s Mason and Jcromiuh Dixon ITCILlTtir. U was 
4J' 2ti" north latilnde. hi''ng tlic northem boundary of the then 
Slave States, dividing PounBvlvaniu horn Maryland mid Virginm. 

Mausoleum The marble m(nintnenl budt by Artemisia, queen of 
Cana, to h^r hnslmnd. Man'»olu,s. .me of the weven w omierp of the w-orhL 
Mayfair. An ariptocratic region .n TiOridor- 
Mayflower, The The vespel in which irw foniider.s of the Piym 
onth Colony, In Mass., aaiU'd from Southampton, Fng’And in jflgO 


Hedlolne» The Father of Hippocrates of Coa 
iMerlln* A cidobmUd cnebanter in llic Artharlftn Ic^nds, 
Mermaid- A pea nymph with a fifth’s tulL 
Merry Andrew- A bufl^wn ; so called from Aadrevr Horde, the 
eccentric physician of Henry VI JI. 

Merry Enipland- A common designation of England ; in tho old 
periso of tho word meaning pteasnutt 

Merry Monarch, The- Charlet, 11. of EuglAodt 
Mesmerism, mimed after the German physician, Mesmer, 
Meszo Relievo (Middle Kollof.) FigarcB cut In Ploue, etc., wbU'h 
project from the tablet more than figures In Basso Relievo, and loss than 
figures in Alto Relievo 

Middle Ages, The- The period between the dePtrrtctlon of the 
Roman Empire and the revival of learning In Italy, from 47fi-16(X). 

Middle States, The- New York, Penusylvania, Nexv Jersey; and 
Dtdaware. 

Minnesingers {LoVe^plngera ) Tho German lyric poets of tbelJJth 
And 13th ceiiliirioR. 

Miserere (Pity ) The Slst psalm ; a penitential psahn. 

Mississippi Bubble, The- Bee Bouth Sea Scheme. 

Missouri Compromise, The, prohibited nlAvery north of 86® 
30^ north. 

Mistress of the Seas. England. 

MoUy Magruires. A aecret aoclcty in the United State#* ; many 
crimcfl w'erc uttribut^l to it, especially in Pennsylvania, in the coal 
regform of which Spite if la Btiil active. 

Monarque, Le Grand. (Tho Great Monarch.) Louis XJV. of 
France 

Monroe Doctrine- The United Btalew i« ind to metidio in 
Eiiro|HM»i) affairs, nor to allow European govcminents lo meddle in the 
affairs of the American continent. European lorms of goverumeiit not 
to Iw permitted in North America. This doctrine rcolly belongs, not 
to iTesldont Monroe, but to Adams, hie Secretary of State 
Mont de Pletd (“Monnlain of Piety”). A pawnbroker’s shop ; in 
fiarticulur tho fumous Paris pawnbrt>kirig cstabll.^imcnt. 

Montmartre. A PariKian cemetery. 

Monumental City, The. Baltimore, Md., bo called from tho 
number of ItH public monuments. 

Moroy Letter, The A forged loiter (1680) attributing anti Chinese 
HentinicnlK lo Gen Gnrflcld. 

Mor^natic Marriage. 1’he marriage of a person of high i ank lo 
a woman of inferior rank, who docs not take her hiisband'H 
Mother of Presidents Virginia; sU VirglnmuB have been 
PreMdcnt of Iho rnik'd States 

Mother Carey’s Chickens Stormy petrels. Mother Car *7 I-* said 
to be Mn(ir (‘nra (" Dear Mother i c., Tho Virgin Mary 
Mother Goose, nursery rhymer, IivckI in Boston ; sang her rhymes lo 
her grnndHOTi, Tl)om}i« Fleet, who punted them in 371!). 

Mount Vernon I’hc home of Was-hington In Virginia 
Muscular Christianity. Hiiilthy roliigion, " a sound mind in a 
sound tK«l 3 •” The plirast' ciigin'ilod with rharles K’ngsiey 
Music of the Spheres Areording to Plato each planet haa a siren 
who Kings u song harmonizing w idi the motion of her own placet, and also 
with the other ploiiefa 

Namby Poznby Wishy wnsby, childish. A name given by Pope 
to certain vcrMcswtil ten by Ambrose riillips for tjie children of Lord 
Cartend; a babyish Avoy of pronouncing Ambry (Ambrose) and Philips, 
Nantes, Edict pf. Issiu'd at Niintes, Prance, in iM)6, by Henry 
IV., granting tolerathm to the ProleKtant religion ; repeojed by Louis 
XrVL ill 16«5. 

Nation of Shopkeepers. The English ; so called by Napoleon J 
Natural BrldgrO) The- A naiutal arch 200 feel high spannltig 
Cedar Creek, Dekf James Rlvqr, Virginia 
Newgate. The oldest of the London prisons. 

New World. The America*. 

Nlbelungren Lied- A German epic poem of the 33th centory , 
Nightmare of Eurotie, The- Najiolcon Bonaparte. 

Nine Worthies, ^he. David, Joshua, Judas Maccubams, AiSk^ 
under, Hector, Julius Ciesar, Arthur, Charlemagne, amt Godfrey of 

BoilillOTl. 

Noctes Ambrosianae- (Aml^MaD nights.) The this of a. 
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eelebnted work by Frof. Wilson (*♦ Ckristoplif r North''), Lockhart 
And Wtlion uiH^d to frequent Ainbroso's« au £diiil>iirgh tavern. 

Konl Ohrii6rt;niia«-rttiy. From twuvell^s (ufWis). 
l^TomoonforitilAtB, OlssentcrB from tho Church of ED^Iaiid. 
Ori^jlnaily applied to tire 3,000 clergymcu who left that Chinch m 10(W, 
oecause they would iioPcimfonn with the Act of Unifonuity, 
Korthem Oiautt The liu»sia. 

^ Kdtre D&me. The (urthcdml of J^aila. 

Odysaey* llomer’n narrative pia*Ti\ tlcaliiij: with the adventures of 
Odynt^ous (Ulysfiep)oii Ills voyaj^e from Troy to Ithaca. 

OgT6B< fllanU who devour hnniau lleub. Waid to conn; from the 
Ogurs, a ftorce APiaiic tribe, 

01 PoUoi. (lloi Polloi,) Tho many. The mob. 

Old Abo, Abralmm LIticoIti. 

Old Bailey- A fiuuoua London criminal court. 

Old Dominion, Tho. Vir^finia. 

Old Ouard, The. Favorite reginnmt of Napoleon 1 . The supporters 
of CJcm Gniut for the IhesJdrncy at the Chicago ('onvention of J?<H0. 

Old Hickory. A nickmimeof Ambeo .l.-ukHon. 

Old Probabilities A nickname for tin* C S. signal sen lee. 

Old Public Functionary. President dinner, rtuchanan. 

Old Sonth, The- A famous cburcli in Hosiou, Muss , connened 
with many ovimt^in tlie heiolution 
Omiifireman. A Protestant Irishman; from the Protestants espoutsing 
•tho cause of William of <.>rung<' (Williinu 111. of Knglanil) 

Oranilre Peel Hir Itoheit Peel, from his anti ('athohe policy. 
Ordinance of 1787 Parsed In 1787 ; tk\e.s the government of the 
Nmthwest Teiriloiy of the P, S. 

Orlando Purioso. An Tlalian epic j»ocm hy Aiiosto 
Osaian Hon of Fiiigui, a »S(‘oteh Innd. danns- Mi IMierson, jmhlished 
in 17t'»d Ibiniv, which Im pielendid to lune trails). ited from 

Erse manusi'itpis, lh<* wor)<, howevii, is J\f< f’lu rson's own, tin pro 
tended MSS. never having existed. 

Ostend Manifesto. IsMied dming T'ieri'''.*' adminouration hy 
Bm humiii. Mason, and Soule, P. S. Minlshis loKnglaml, Fiam e, mid 
Spain resiieetivcly , declaring that (.’nhumusl heliiu;: lo ilic rmled Matf^s 
Ostracisni^ comes from the Greek ;tu oy^icj --Im-IL The 

Athenians expelled every diingeious publit man against wliom a sufll- 
fient numlH'r of votes ■ uiHcribed on oysler ^helivf < iml.l be casi 

Pallmpscist. A piircliment in wlncb the onginal writing has been 
rublM'd out, and a now w'rUing Hub.stjf uted, 

Pall Mall- (Pell Mell ) A street in London famous for its r lub.s 
Palladium' An object that insures pro(e< lion 'J’lie palladium of 
Tioy WHS u sluiue of Pallas, hi'lieved to have fallen from Jh'.avi u. 

Panthooxv. A circular building in Home built ni tin lime of 
Aiigu’itua ; now a ehurcii i ailed llie Hotonda. 

Paradise Lost. MdtonV gieat ipic, trciding of the full ol nnui. 
Paradise Refrained, by Mdiou, tnuitH of the (cinjuatlon and 
triumph of desup 

Paris of America f’lm innatl. 

Parthenon.. ’ A celebiMlod temple of Athena (Minervai on the 
AcTOpoIis, AthcuH ; the nohlest upeeimen of Doric urchilecmrc 
Partinarton, Mrs* Fumed for hei misnHe of woids, Tin- invention 
of the Atnericau, H. P. Shilluher. 

PaSQUitiado. A yareusMc political siiui)) ; so ealled fioni Pusipilno. 


’Flon Plon* A nickname of Prince Napoleon d ('. Boimparte, 

Plumed Knight, The. NlcUmmn^ of J t;, Blaine, Amorkan 
stalesimin. 

Plymouth Rock. A rock ut Plymcnith, , wheto tho Pilgrim* 
an; thought to have landed in 1620. 

Poet's Corner. A corner in WestminsUr Abbey where ('huacer, 
Speiihcr, and other poets are buried. J'oeln id column of nwv.spupcrs. 

Pons Aeiuoruxn. (The bi Uige of nsses j The r>th proposiliou of the 
iHt Book €)f KuelUrs (P-omelry ; dillhmlt to duui es. 

Poor Richard, lienjandn J'’r.mkbn. 

Porkopolis. The nieiinume of C'lucinimi i. 

Prater, Tho- The futdiionabh’ promenade of Vienna, Austria. 

Plicenix A fabulous bird, wild to live 5tKi years, when it hunw 
ifn-ir on a nest of spiti-s, and reiit'vvs Its life fjOh yeais more. 

Pied I'iper of Hameliii, The IL’ was otlerrHl a icivard to drive 
out tin rat'^ and nu< e tiom ri.’nnelm in West]diulirt ; whivli he did l»y 
drawing them into !he livoi ijy tlie ‘■ound of ids jnp<‘. 'I'he auiUorities 
refusing to pay liiin the rewnril, lie |iijied the i luldren of tJir town liilo 
Koppeilx i'g Hill, u In n- IdO of nieui died. 

Pigeon English- ihiglj.--h, C'hiuese, and f^ortugucM' mixed j used 
III bui-lnehfr aiLurn ni t’lnnu 

Pro Rapha-elitos. A name given to the knglMi school of art isis, 
( onipnsnig llunl, Milljve . t ‘ll 

Protestant Duke. The- n'ho Duke of Monmouth, nainrai sou of 
Ghuiles II oi Lnghfnd. 

Puke- Nickname of a Missourian. 

Pyramids A nuinbei of lemurkablc ancient biiiidingH in Egypt. 
The mo*-! tamiuis mv lU Glie< /eli. 

Quaker City, The Pnihuh lpliia, Pa 

Quaker Poet, The- do)in Ci. W' hit tier, 

Quiirtlor Latin iTIie L-i1ln (^mutt r.i A n^gioii m I’uris south of 
till- fM-ine, who.-e popubitioi; eon^-ihls laige'v «)f ►iiulentH 

Queen of the Antilles The i^-'and of < 'nba. 

Railway King, The titoiL'-< Hml-^on, an Engiishman, who mmle 
an immense forlum- out of railway -jieciilalifuiK 

Red Letter Day A lATtunalo day. In ‘’hi calendarK the hiiiuLs' 

d IV s wei'-- marked Wy i\ ii d It [\v\ 

Rauz des Vaches 'J'hi limi -i played liy llm Swish niouMl;iine('r,' 
on lh(ii hoiiu*- wbil* dnvine Ua Ir calDe lop.isime 

Rebellion, The G-reat h’hewar b'-iwe<‘n (‘liarhM L of Rnglaml 
and I’arlbnneiH . 

Rebellion. War of tbe. The c ivii w -ir rd lie pLited Stati's hi 
tween the SouiIuth .itid Noifhern Stale- , istJI- js^g, 

Rc^ Tape DlVn lal rouiuti> Taiw p.ijs i- an- la^d wifh nal tape. 

Reign of Terror 'J'le' nim- m tlu- Fnuu h Hi’c.ilntum from the 
ov^rthniw ot l!n liiroiull^-t , Mav .‘11, Ipl.I. Id Ihi- overthrow of Hobes 
ph'n July 27, ITlH 

Reynard, t)ie Fox A l>•-.'l^t ‘ pie of fbe ilf)» eentniy 

Rialto, The A biidg( “vn I Ium O.^md < ’ateif, \h nice. 

Rights. Declaration of An msrnimenf draw n up after f he Eiigliwh 
llevolufion of IhSt), mid ;h t e])!t d bv Willi. un and Mary. It siinunari/e-' 
(hr 1< mling pDiiit--. nf the KiiLdi-’h ('om-ihl iiiion Annual pmliament -< 
tilul liy jury, fre-' lUcfnm-, mul the right r.f pf-tition me Ht-cuied. The 
riovvn iMiol lo ke<-p n i'landiug army or to levy law^s 


ti wircu^^tic tailor An antique stutne ojijmsite Pusquim^’s houM* in Roast, To rule the To he ni tbe lirml Houst means cottnaL 
Rome is called Pni-iqnino, and poJilicnl mjiiIIia me artixed h» u. (Gerni;m /.//i'/ i 

PaBler. A pollcoman. Socnlled from Sir Koheit Peel, the founder Robert the Devil (A* /.//rP7n. First Duke of Nonnaudy ; called 
of tho Irish constabulary. • the I>evi? on m { omit of hi« rniwes 

Peninsular War. Tho wnr of the EuglUh HguluHl France in Spain Robin ^oodftUlo-or .A miHehitHou*< domestic ppirir. 
and Portugal, 180K-1812 Roland, lAt for uu Oliver, Tit for l.ai ihdand and Oliver, two 

People^s William A nickname of William E Gladstone. of Pharh-irmgue’h peer.-, fought five dayh without gaining the Hiightoht 

P^re*lA’Chaise. A famoim cemetcTy near Paris. advantage over em !i oHut. 

PhiUppio. A severts Invective ; bo called from tbe oratiom* of Romantic School. A term applitvl to .a numhei (ifOermanpivet,*- 
Denu>AthcneH ogaiHst Philip of Macedon. and pain ler.s in the loginning of this century. 'I hey aimed at a truly 

PhilifltiPe* NaiTOW‘fnlnded person ; in common use in the German imtlomd Oerrnan litciature, independent of Fiench intlnenre. 

Univswiifea to deirignate tradewmen, *‘tc. Romantic School * in Franci;. Ihe piiets and dramatista, of w hom 

PhllOfOpher^g Stona, The. A euhstanee for which the alchemlHlK Victor Hugo is now tIKKi*; the lant survivor. They aimed at the natural 

WfiW always aearchlng ; It was to turn the other inetaln Into gold. ui diatinctlon fiom tlm clusHleul, L e , rvmventioual. 

Plelad> The Frenob' Seven l«th emit ury poets, vl?,: Uoimard, Roscius, The British. David Garrick. 

^osthim dll BeJlay, Reml-Bclleau, Jodelle, Balf, Ponlna de Thiiird, Dorat, RoiL|fh and Read;^- Gciierai Zachary Taylor. 
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Koixnd Bobln. I*otltlon with ei^vattiros in a circular form. 
Round Table, in the Artliurlan wa« made by Merlin ; 

Arthur'a UjO knlghte of the Hound 'J'jililc had aculw at it. 

Roundheada. The ruritaus, who won* nhori hair. 

Royal Martyr, The- Cdinri«*K 1 . of Kii^daiul. 

Royal Society, The A socie ty for iho advaiicuwiefit of natural 
science, founded at Ijoodon in 1()4.5 
RoalnEinte. Tho. hon,<‘ of iOon (^ui.xote ; hence a rniMerabk* na#?. 
Rubicon, To pass the- 'I’o take an irrelrievablo step. 
Hubicon tM-*i)nrat<‘<l Ilaly from ri&tdpiim (»uiil, Onwar'n province. When 
he crossed he la’caine an enein> of the Hepiiblie. 

Rule Britannia- An Eii^:hdi Ihe words of u'hich are by 

Thomson, author of y'At uiul the unipic is l>y Dr. Arne. 

3ump Parliament. What wuslrfiof Ihirllament in law, after 
CroriiW’ell had imprisoned and driven out the others forrt‘fusmg to con- 
demn (Mnnief* 1. 

Rye House Plot- A ecmsjtiniey in lb«3 to assaRsluatc Oharkm 
n. and the Duke of\(‘rK. Tla- roii^^pirHlors met at Kyc Iloasc Kami. 

Sabbath Day's Journey. Ahoht one mile. Sec Ejcotlfjn xvi 120. 
Sack. To firet thesauk , to he disrha ged. Wlien the Sultan wants 
to get rid of om; of liH harem, hi‘ puts her in a sack, which is thrown 
idto llie Ih)Hphorut«. 

Sadduceofl Jewish sect di.sbelieving tin* ri‘«nrreclion of the dead. 
SaRaS- SeainliriaMan books containing the T^orthcni mythology. 
Sailor KinR, The 'William IV., of England, entered the navy 177‘). 
Saint Bartholomew, Massaero of. MasKiicn* of ihf Krenrh 
Uiigiie.notrt, in the reign of ('hurles IV,, fin St. Durtholoiuow’s Day, Ang. 
iil arn 

Saint Cloud Once a famous French jiulat e near tlie Seine ; 
desi roved in tin* Pram o lVu‘',stiiri nai 
Saint James, The Court of TIk* English (’ourt ; so (ailed 
from the palace of St- James, form< rl) a royal lesidi'in'e in London. 

St. Mark’s ' rhe famouH (atliedral ot Venui-, Italy 
Saint Paul’s 'I’he cathedral uf J/on<lon ; desigtn'd by Wren. 
Saint Peter’s. The metropoliliin ehureh of Hom<‘ , tJic mosi splen- 
did in t’le world Area, SFhddd s^juan- fe< t 
Saint Sophia- A lno^que ui (.'oiustanllnopk , Tmkey , the linest of 
M olmmmedan temple)- . 

Saint Stephen’s A famouH tlotkii cattiedial at ^ umua, Austria 
Salt River. Oliliviou, lUiii (i(tm uft f<ali Akaer ; foigotten 
Sambo. A gmieral nicknatm- for a < olored man , tin* eoloied race. 
Sanctum. (Holy.) One's pnvat** lOom or olbee, as an edit.ir’s 
mnetum. The Sattrfffm iSatHiinimi iholy ot holie**) in the Jewish 
Tompk* was inaccchsible to any line bid the liigli prle'.f 

6ian(lwich. A piece of meat l>e(\\e(Mi two pier (-s of bread. Thi- 
Kiiglish Earl of Sandwich ni-ed to take that f<irni of ierre“hiiK’nl 
SauR Bleu (Blue blood ) Ifigh, nnstocrall^ dt '-cent 
Sanhedrim. 7'he Jewish {*oiirl of H(-venty (*lders 
Sans Culottes iWithont trousers) nickname given by ihe 
Koyaliht.s to tin* Fieuch KevrJulioni^fM 

SansSoucL J’alaee of Fiederick tin- ^;re!it,at Potsdam, near Berlin. 
Santa Croce. (Holy f’l'o^-s.) A ehnvf h in Florence, H.dy,the bnrial- 
pla'’<* of Michael Aiigehj, (hililew, Ala hia^elli. eU 
Satanic School A name st'un fimes ajqdied to some nioilejn writ- 
ers. snjtpOi-iMl io eiiteitain in (devious idea**, such as Byron, Shelley, 
V Ictor lIuiTo, Swiehurne. Koiin-irau. (leorge Sand. 

Saturnalia A peiiod of disorder and fh b.inel), TIk JlomaiiH kept 
the Satnrmilni, oi b u^t of .Salmn, Th-r. 17. Ih, and 19 
Schoolmen d'lie Hh'<iiao:d llieologiaiis, whoH<- h*i-lures weredeliv- 
eivd lu the eutlo'dr.il a-/7o>oA. 

Scotland Yard Tlie In adiinarter.^ of tlw London police. 

Scourge of God, The At Ilia, king of tlie I In ns 
Scratch, Old Tin Di vil , ^oui Sn jii. aTsorthern familiar demon. 
Sc.ylla. Ai'ouilnfj Jtl! \nlft Vfiaryfidih- Intrvingro avoid 

one danger lu* fell info jinollo r. Se\!la and (.'hfm t»dis w'**re two oppo- 
site rockR in the Straits of Me-s-inn Italy 
Sea Riit Isle- The Knghonl. wliich iH surrounded by the ocenb. 
Secessia* Nickname of tin- .vi ''7/nr/ Southern Stib-R. 

Secular Games Tiie games tn ld by +!ie Homansonce mu<eTduiy 
Seltzer Water Water fiom thu Lowvr Soltors, Dennany. 
Semiraxois of the North. < atheriiu' 11 .. Emprer^a. of Kuarda, 


September Maaeacree. Tfao matiisacrc of the French Rojalhili 
priaonerK lu Paria, Sept. 3, 8, aud 4, ITiJSS. About 8,000 wore kilhid. 

BeptuagiUt. A (Treok vcthIou of the Old Testament ; ijo called 
becanwj there were 70 {«gptmgifUa) revloero. (There were really 7!l.) 

Seven-hilled City, The. Hume, which waa built on seven 
hfl1«. 

Seven Wonders of the World. The Pyramids of Bgjpl ? 
Temple of Diana at EphesiiR ; the Hanging Gardens of Babylon ; the 
CtoloHHiiHi at Uhodes; tim Maiisuleiim at llalicamasHus ; the statue of Zeus, 
liy Phidias, at Olymida ; and the Pharos (lighthouso) of Alexandria In 
Fgyid- 

Seven Years’ War. The war of Frederick the Great against 
Austria, France, and Hu.-i.sia, 1750-171^3. 

Shamrock, 'rhe national emblem of Ireland, because St, Patrick 
proved witli it the doctrine of the Trinity. 

Shibboleth Thu piwsword of a secret society ; a connterelgn. 
When the E[)hralm1tes, w ho had been routed by Jephthah, tried to pass 
the Jordan, they were made U> pronounce the word 8hibbf)ltth ; i)\Qy 
pronounced it sihdolefhf and were thus dtdeeted. 

Sick Man, The. The Ottoman Empire ; ho called by the Czar 
NicbohiH of HiisHia 

Sinews of War, The. Mon(*y, which hires men to fight. 
Singlc»-Speech Hamilton W. G, Ilamilton, an English statesman 
of the IHIh century, never made bvit one speech ; the one he did make 
uiiH .sinjirkiiigly eloquent. 

Six Hundred, Charge of the A charge on IhcRussianH by the 
‘nritlsh light cuMilry, fi70 Hiroiig, at the battle of Balaclava, Oct. 35, 1854. 
Hc'snlt of a mistake as to or<b‘rs. See TeniiyRon’s poem. 

Sleeping Beauty, The, 'va** nlint by enc.haniment in a castle ; after 
a skep of lOd yi^ars, she is rescuwl by aud mariJt'S a youfig prince. 

Smell of the Lamp A tooliborcd literary work. Pythcas first 
ttpjJiiMl the phra«ic to the orations of DemoPthenen, wliW studied coii- 
btanily in a ta\e iighted by « liunp 
Sour of Roland, old Frcncb epic reconiitlngtlm deaths of Oliver 
and Boland at Ikuicesv.illew. 

Sorbonno, The- A Pnrb ian nniverr^ity founded In I he 13th century 
by Hobert de Sorbonno Onco famoUH for thoologieal dlHCUSHjons. 

Sort(?8 Biblicae. Tellmg oik-'h fortune by consulting the Bible 
The Jir.d pani-ugi- toncbeil at i undom by the finger is the decisive passage. 
South Kenaiixffton Museum. A collcctum of works of art,, 
factureH, etc , in T.ondmi 

South Sea Bubble, The About 171(1 a company wa** formed In 
England to pay the national debt, taking in reiurn the sole privilege of 
trading in thi* South Si-'as The scheme collapsed (flb<3ut 1720), ruining 
thousands of jicrsons 

Spanlah Main. The noitln-rn coast of South America 
Sphinx A monument near Galro, Egypt ; half woman, half lion , 
an emblem of nilein c and mystery. 

Stabat Mater A famous T^atin hymn on the ernclftxlon. 
Stalwart. A followemf (be ReimMlcan party in thcPnltod States, 
vlio firmly adheres to tlx pn .cijileH, inethods and nileK of his party*. 
In coiiir.-ulistinction to tin- ‘ HalMireeclH,” applied to Hepubllcans un- 
willing to Iw' dlrfated to by the so-called “ Machine,” meaning tho 
polifiral organiv'atimi controlled by party leaders. 

Star Chamber. A former Fngikb civil and criminal court with 
jurisdiction ovt'r olTences w hose punkliniont was not provided for by law. 
‘ ‘ Stonewall ” Jackson, (ten Thomas J . Jaekaon, a famous Con- 
federate general in ibe late civil war of the Tnited States, 

StraaburR Cathedral At Htrasburg ; one of the noblest works 
of Gothic arc hitecture ; 4fiM ft. hlgdi ; containing a wonderful clock. 
Swedish MlRbtinirale. Jenny IJnd (Mme. Goldschmidt). 

Tabooed. I'rohihltcd ; fromaPolyneaian w*ord meaning cousderated, 
devoted. Applied to anything out of dat(* or lu bad tatjtc. 

Tammany Hall. A Becllon of the Democratic parij* In New York 
City , Tammany Hall is the building w here they meet, 

Tammany Ringr talao called the Tweed Elng, aud, generally, the 
Ring). A corrupt set of New York City ofilcials who stole largo sums 
from the city. They wen* expow^d in 1871. 

Tammany, St. ^I'he patron »aiiit of Ibe Dcworrallc porty la Ne# 
York. He WHH Hii Indian chief: how made a Kalttt^ d(»eii uot appear. Ttis 
lirlncipai ofllc^'r of the Tammany Society b called Gtawd Bachem* 
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TApiti On the. On the carpet ; proposed, In discussion . Ho oailed 
trom the tapis or cloth on the council taWo, or siieaker’s table, on 
Which motions, bills, etc., arc laid. 

V«mple Bar, in LoncUm. was a atone house above which the huad« 
of traltarn Were formerly eacposed. It waa removed iu 387J1. 

' Termagant. A. shrew ; ori^tinally the name of a Saracen gcnl The 
word was formerly applied to both sexea. 

Terra Birma. Bry land as distlniguiphed from water. 

TerUtun Quid. A third person or party that shall lx; namoJesR. 
ThAitre Praneale. A thealre in Taiis clev<it»Hl to the pr<>duefi{)U 
of the classic and the b'^st modern Frencli drama. tVielmited for ihe 
excelienoe of Its company of actors, 

Theiaxne, Ahbey of. The ahiK‘y fomidod l^y Chirgantna in 
Ilai>elais’ Garffantua. Its motto was “ Oo as yon please.'’ 

Thirty Year** War, The, was l^etween Ihc Calholles and J’roiest 
'Unts, iu Gennany, 1018-1048. 

Thiatle. The national emblent of Hcolland Aeconlmgto iroilition, 
tbo Uunes wore ntlempting to sui7>riHe an encauipmojil of the hcojeli 
one nigld, nod had come very near it wltlioiit being olmcrvt ri. 4 Dam* 
t>o<l on a thistle, cried out with pain, andtlie Sctitcb were aroused, and 
,isU*feated tliClr assailantH, whereupon the tlilello was made the inwgriia 
(>f Hcothind. 

Thor, in Seandlnavian mythology, is the god of war, son of Odin 
Threadneedle Street, The Old Lady of. TIjc Bank of England 
in Tb!'(*adntH.‘dIe Street, liomhm 

Three Estates of the Becalm. The noliiUty, the clergy, and the 
communally, rnpreseiiLed hi the lIouKes of Parham ent, 
Thunderer, The A uickumne given luilie London 
Tick, On. On credit , for on fickei. Ticket was foniierly used fora 
promissory note. 

Tit for Tat- An <a]ui valent. Said to Ik* the Bnlch dU tor this 
for timt. 

Tom Thumb The famoii,« Aitn^rican dwarf, Strattini 
Toxy- The name of tlie great English parly whose place is to a eer- 
taiiKSxtcnt taken hy tht' ('onservativt's. Said (o < ome fiom U>rniffh, 
a robber. Wiiig and Tory wiTe originally ti rin.s of reproatii 
Tour, The Orand- EToni England i,lii‘ough Eruiwe, Switz* iland, 
Italy, hi (tciinaii) and home. All arlsioerutie famdies used hi send 
their sons on ihe grand tour. 

Tower, The. The eliutlel of Loinloii, <nj Ihe Thames, 

Trans tlguration, The The mo^t famoa,‘< of Raphael’s inetnn's, 
now' in llie Vatican. l<<*preHentB the inirueulonn Uiange of Christ on 
Ihe mount. 

Trimmer. A person who takes a moderate eoursi' in politic'*. Eir.R 
applied as a term of reproach to the great Halifax, who wsi" not violenily 
at t ached to any polUioal party. 

Trinity Church. A famons Ein-eopal Lhnreh on Rroadwavjil the 
liead of Wall Street, New York City 'J’lic richest ( hurch in America 
Triple Alliance, The. Thenlhanei' of (heal Britain, Hf>)laml,nnd 
Sweden, In IflftS, against Louis XIV. of Fraiiee, 

Troubadours. Provenval poets, from* the 11th to tlie tlth century. 
Trouv^res. Northern French poets, lUKMdhd 
Trumpet. To sound one’s own trumpet, L e., to hoax i, Th** 
coming of the knlghla into the list used to hrannounecd by thelieralds 
with artourish of trumpets. 

Tuft-hunter. A toady. At Oxford University a noldemun !« 
called a tuft^ beemiBe of the gold I aft on Ids college, cap, 

Tulleries. A French royal palan.', burned by ll«e I'oimnune in 18/1. 
Tulip Me-nlff- A Hth-century EurofM’an craze fur hnying tulip 
bulba. Holland waa the great seat of it 
Tune that the old cow died of. Words inslead of aim**. In ihe 
Old BOiig, a man who litiK nothing on which to feed hK r<)w her 

thlfl tuut\ ‘‘Cimalder, good cow, consider, ThJ« idii't the lime foi grass 
to grow.” Also applied to inharmonious tunes, 
l^bum. jpnee a London idma* of execution. The sib* is now 
occupied by (jlrowvcnor Hquarc and Portinuu Siiuare, and calkai 
Tyburnla, a wealthy and fuahionuhle quarh^r. 

trfhhL A bi\ihUng in Plonmce containing n celebrated art colleetifii. 
Tntras&ontanee* The extreme “high” UoruMu CuthollcN, The 
word, which means beyond the inotiniains,” was first usi d in Fiance 
of those Uathollca who ascribe everything to the Po[K‘ “ beyond the 


Alps,” in contradistinction to tlw Galileans who insist upon a *elf- 
goverolng national church. 

Underarrotmd Aallroad- A phrase wldch expruss^^d all the 
mcaiiH used to further theortcape of nnmway fIuvch In America. 

Under the Rose. (Hub rosa ) CoiiildenlhilJy. The rose was con- 
sidered by the ancients an emblem of secrecy. 

Unknown, The Great Eir**t appUe<l to Hlr Walter Scott ; so 
CiilJed onace^innt of the iinonymons publication of the Waverley novels, 

Unlicked Cub. An awkward, Ill-bred bov. The boar cub was said 
to be out of shape till ilh dam licked it into aliapc 

Unterden Linden. (Under the Linden.) A famous street in Her* 
lin, iTiishia ; It has fcnir rows of lime treea. 

Unwashed, The Great The mob ; used by Kdiimmi Burke. 

Upas Tree An <)l)ject that exerts u iHirtfiil influence. There wa^ 
at radii ion that a noisome river rosi* iu a upas tree in .lava, the, vapor 
of M hieh was a deadly poison 

Upi3or Ton Thousand The aristocracy ; faihionaWe society. 
A phra-^elhsl n-ed b.v N. E Willis, 

Utilitarians. Thobc nbo la lieve that utility, i. c, the fitnes,*? of a 
thing to promote human lifippiiiL"*H, is the proper standard of 
morality- 

utopia. (No pkre ) The imnglnnry isl.ind wbleb Sir Thomas 
More inaJkoK the ^^•eIl(' of lii^ remance of Vtopia ; an Ideal comirton- 
we.'dllv. lleiu'/ the iidjective f /. \ i-'ionary, impracUcable. 


Valhalla. In Si antliiinvion mythology, Die palace wdiere dw-cll the 
liero<*N hlain in hutf!<' 

Vampiro An exioitioner The vampire is n dead man who returnn 
to lif(‘ In the nigld, and mk Ls the blood of pel sons asleep. 

Vatican The jadatf ol the Pojx's, i»n the hank of Ihe Tiller, Home. 

Vatican, Council of the. The (Kcnim-nlcal (’ounci) which nujt hi 
Isfiih and pioiniilgsHed the doctrine of Ihipul InfalJihihty. 

Vedas The four sacred hookh of (he Hindu vellgion. 

Vuui, Vidl, Vici (" I came, 1 saw 1 collqncIt^d.") The iditnse 
willi which dnlins (’icsmi' unnoiimted liL Metiwy at ZeJii. 

Venus de’ Medici A e<'lohrated ((reek statne at Florence ; 
attributed to ('leoim nes, a Hculptor o[ the Ud conUiry B ('. 

Venus of Milo. Uonsnlered liie mosi heaiilifnl of (treek stntric'* ; 
found in the Ishunl of Melo*, in IKid ll U now in the Lom re. 

Verbum Sap \ wool |o Die n i^e ; for i'^ihom bfipovUi. 

Veronica A lelie al Si IVter's, Rome, said fo he the htnidkerchief 
on w hu h JeKuR \\i[ied In- brow on hirf vv^J^ to Calvary. Il is waid lo 
confuin tin* true likene-^'* (Vein icon) of our Saviour 

Veraoillee A Kjdemliil pnhn e at \ erHailh'f*, hMnill‘^ from rari'*. 

Vespers, The Sicilian. The Die Erench In HIcily by 

the Sieili.nns, Mjiieli The sounding of the vo'^per bi'll vi'tm the 

higiial fiU the 

Via Doloi'osa. «The \\.h> of jnmn) The nay by which the Lord 
went from tin Mount oi oiivi to Uolgidiia, 

Vinep-ar Biblo. The, printed ut Oxfonl, 17h7, has vmegar for vine- 
yard in the headline of Luke x vil 

Virprin Queen, The (,>iieen Kli/.abi-tli of England. 

Vitus, St. St. ViliiH’ dance i'* ^o railed heriinse Ht. VitUS was 
thoiigln. to hast* ronrrol of ri<vil cinnphdnts. 


Wabash Avenue. A hio-et in ('liicago, noted for fine buildings. 

Wall of China, The .V wall miU-s long and Wfeet high, 
ImiU by tile Chnu"-e hi Ihe 8 d eeiit^ury B C. m a protection agaluRt the 
Tartar iiiva‘'ionh. 

Wall Street, 'riie great financial ^<l;^oe^ of New York. Mont of the 
bankeis and brokers are 011 Din* strecl or in its vieluUy. 

Wullack’s. A famouM New York theatre, conducted by J, Lc»t/*r 
WalUu k. 

Walton. An Iznak Walton. An angler. Izatik Walton pub- 
linhed his GoftipUir .iuf/lrr in IC.Yk 

Wanderini? Jew, The- A famous injrnonage in medheval legend, 
Our Saviour, wearied with carrying bis crops, is said to have fetoppi'd 
bofon* the houxo of one Ahasuerua, a cobbler, who piinhod him ofif, say- 
ing, Away with you.” dc*!UR answered,”! go aw'ay, but thou ahalt 
tarry till 1 come.” Ahasuerus wandered over the world, seeking death, 
but. condemnod to live till the coming of our Lord. The Waudciing 
Jew was aeon from time to time iu Kuropo. Hie laat recorded appear 
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unrc WM late in the 18th centnry, hi Bel^jinn Ac<“ortliiif; to aiioihcr 
i(egeHci, the WatMierhii? JcwV nainti vs aw Knrl,ophil{i8» door1n“cp<‘r of 
the Hall of Jtidjnhciit. He tlrmk our Saviom, lelling him to go 
faatcT. 

Wairof 181&- BelweenfJmit Urilani and llu* I tilted Stairs lfil2-15. 
War of the Koaes The <‘ivij vurw, hci woeo the hou‘-en of 

York and Lancaster, in the hJtli and iru.li ( eiitiirh-, Tiie red wtw 
* the ay mho) of LaucuHter, the wliito nee of York, Her Shak4's|M;arc's 
1 . Henry \T. 11 . 4 * 

Ward* Artemas l^ee-Ufion v m of Iho Amrnean hnniorml, t\ F 
Btowiie. 

Washltlgton Street. The ])i‘inripJil bmdrv'Msi hItimT of Boston, 
Matts. 

Waeaail. Ati old .SMxon ntdutal Ion, “ What, hall!'' Tlie wassail 
)>o\vl Is tile howl of sj)i<« d ah' used rni New Y^ear'K Day 
Wat. A hliie, fioiu tii'^ wallh’h. t. e. Ivmi; ears. 

Watei's, The Patlier ot Tlie Hher ^said to he a fnius- 

latlon of the hidnin iiawo ] 

Watling' Street. A mud a('i'o.iH Southem Ihitaln fnmi Inner lo 

I'ardiguii; a efjrrnftf ion v>f !ji<*Klrr«i ofVitelljn" Tlu' 

Milky Way wasealU'd Walluig Sfieel hy ih ■ LniiHsh jieasafih^N . 

'Ways and MonnB, Committee of the- A rnost iiniiorfanl 
eomnilftec of ihe 'Vuiorjcnii Homm! of Ifcpre.H'nliitivcv', ehaic^ed with 
dO'. Ihe nn'lhods h\ whieh inoue> for I he cnri eut exiaaiseb of tint 
(TOV'Tnmcht he ^npl^li(’d, 

Wedding:. The first ainuvemijy of a wedihugls tailed a PAi'Klt 
wedding, thcfnfts hemg pui>ei aiti<.l('s; tho tiftli, vioonns ; ihe tenth, 
TIN ; the flftei'iilh, (I'i-ital; iweidv (Util, sinvj!,j>. ; llfiielh, ooi.hkn ; 
seventy fifrin i>i nmonm 

Well of St. Kf'vne. A will in ('oniwall whose virttu is Hiieh (hat 
whoever of a married (.oujile llisL (iis(eH its waters will ‘'weMr the 
hreeehes ' in i he hon'^ehold, 

Westminster Abbey The <» hOnati'i) tiMa )-chiir<‘h of London, 
wliere ni!in> of the illintiions dead of Li\i,duiid are tinned 
Wetlieroll, Elizabeth. JVindoiiMn of the Anjerlean novelist, 
Mfsh Hiiyaiii Warner, aiiflioi ot V'/o Ilo/A/ 

Whig: Diue the nmtio of political ]iar lie, s iij Kuglaiid and Du* 

CnltOvl Sfntr’f^, 'I'he firm i.s .said to (oniefrojn \\ hii:g.ninoi<‘, a Seofi h j 
(Ueltie) word fora thief, a f»e< boojr-j , Tiie M.’irfjnis df '1,1x710 < oIle< ted I 
a trtiop of thesi! thieve, to opjiose suoii’ nieasine>- of .lames 1., and * 
flniilly the (‘plfhet TPA;'/ wii^ a]ipii'‘d to idl oppom iiK oj the tco\(‘rnment. 
The VV'higi^ at tlu' ICnglls'li Ih voliilio). op])o>e«l the government of 
Janies 11 . The Wliigp.iitj In Anierit i lavineii i piotective t.inll, and 
a D. S. hank. GinnSeoll whs itmir i.-ist e-nnlid.i(e for Pre-idenl (lMr) 2 i 
Whistle. To mv too lucAiij.v i-’oii'inn tMu-’iii:.. J>!. Praiiklui 
toll's a Htory of luiylng a wliisile. when a hoy. for four time'* value. 
Deiiei', sonielhiiig W liieh does not e(pi.'il onr evprctalioiiK, flioiJLdi etnllv 
White Elephant. Sormtlimg yon don't know wliaf (<mIo wiifi. 
The king ol Siam si^uds u white elej.hant fo n cnaffjcr w iwis'e f'oitune ho 
.vi&Ik's to destroy. 

White Feather, To show the To dinplay cowar iirr A white 
fetilhi /' Ml !L tnrd iivaikHo cior<^" Inei^l, and 1.“* no! found on a L'aiin -coek 
White HoPse 'i'he a^sidenee <‘f ‘lie JhcKident ot ll.< I nhedStutes 
at Wiisuimnon ; mj ealJ"*! from i(s f 1 » )r 
White Stone A day to ii^ n \itKHJ vvirii \ vviiitf' ^ 
day to be pleas;mtiv rememlx reu Tiie ancient LoniauMnarked -i lucky 
day on the cahuidur with a white sfonr ; an unlucky day with ehaicoal 
Whiteboys A been t org.irnAitioi’ who eiiga.red in “agrarian 
outiage,' ” In in land in 1 iMt , -o cnKed fioin wearing v\ (me shirf!* 
Whitehall A region in Wesimiuster, T.oiidoii, wliere the roval 
palace former ly hlood 

Wild Huntsman, The In (naman legmi l /i npectriil liinifeiTi.in 
in fhc Blnck Koresit The Lnglbh n;rni.' Is * Henn the Hunter. “ 
Windmills, To light with. To opi.ose imuglnaiv ohjia-i.'- ; to 
fight with tinitelniK. M'lie pbr;v*f (oineHfjoj.i Don (.^uixole'rt jid'eiiture 
in a,s'«ailing w irnlmills, which he inibl,tM.»U tor gi;nit,H 
Windsor Castle. Fiunonv royal t u>dl<' and rer'idence near 
Jemdon. 

Wise Men of the East, Tk'e Tlie Hirer- who were guided 
by the Htnr of IteTtiUdrem to our Saviimi’R tdnhplnce 
Witch of Endor, The. A Boothwiyer who, at the it <pu‘!*L of Saul, 
invoked tho glio.st of Sisnuel, who foretold the deftUi of Saul, 


Witch-Hazel. A forked hasel twig used for iUidfng yvttchcfi ; slill 
in to find a BUiiablc place for digging a wolL 
Witches’ Sabbath. The nightly mcetbg of wltchee and deinona 
Wooden Horse, The. After ih« death of Hector, the €lreolw 
hoeiegiiig Troy built a glgiiiitlc wooden Ivortse, preteiHlliigthat it w»« 
offering to the godn 10 iu&ure a safe return to Greoee. Tho horec w'a« 
filled with Gm'k vsHniorw ; the Trojana drugged it into the city, and at 
night the GrevkH came out of the horse, opened tlfe city gates to HieJr 
companions, and sacked the town. 

Woolsack, To sit on the. To ho Lord Chanm llor of England . His 
seat in the lIou‘<e of L<iids ia culled the uH)Olmck^ an nrmltisfi, backlesa 
hag of wool. 

Wyoming Hassaore. A band of BHIisb audlndiiuiH ravaged tbu 
valley of Wyoming in 1778. 

Xanthos. The horse of Achilles in the Trr>jan war; like Balaam's 
at-K, prophetic. 

Xantippe. A slirew. Stic was the wife of t^ijcrates, and an Intol- 
emhle hcold 

' Yahoo A io^dy ; u brutal, llJ-hiTKl man. The Yahoos fri Swifts 
(fUfb}'cr\\ 7'r/ff'tif! un- brnteH with tlm ahapt' of mei^. 

Yankee An American. The word in used iu America itself as a 
Mhkname ot poison.* horn in tiio New Pngliuid vStUtCB, The usual 
ticconnl of iln* inlrodudlon of Lhv word Is IhN : donalbtui HastingH, a 
Gnmhridge, Muss , tanner, in the 18th century, used it as an epithet 
denoting: excellt nee, as “ )runk<‘e rider," h good, home-niado cider. 
The wont wuh t.'iken np by (he hludeuts of Hurvard College, undgi'adn- 
ully spriiiid (liiTuigh the country This is doubt, fnl. The word is probably 
a cornipled Indian form of Fiig!L<li. 

Yankee Hoodie. An American jiHllimul air 
Yarmouth Bloater. A red hening Ynnnowth, England, is iioWd 
foi them, 

Yellow Jack. A rnn( (erm for tlte yellow fever. The Yellow Jack 
1“. tlu'llag OUT veshcls In <jnaMn(iuc, niurinc hospilwls, etc, 

Y^gdrasiL fn S< nndluaviun mytlndogy, an anh-lrec, whowe pmts 
nin (o heaven, to (In* nnder-world, and to Hie Frost (iiau(s. The Ser- 
pent NiHnVgi gmiW'-’ It.-^ roots 

YoiinR America American boys and guls ; the youugcp penera- 
lion Mi]ipo?cd to be very irrcviTent 
Young Chevalier. (’tnuleK Edward Stuart, the Sf'cond or young 
Pret^ Tider (o ihe Hnone of (ireal Britnin (172(^ 88l 
Youngr Oormaiiy. 'I'hc litemry school of Ueinrieh UcUm, and bid 
followers 

Yosemite Valley, in (ullfomiu, fainous for its nataml scenery; 
ulM'ji vAell known pirlutr by the Ameikan arijst, Biorstudl. 

Yulo. <’l>rii.tn\as. The “turn " of (ho ann at the winter solstice. 
Yule log An (mmcnKe log of wo<k 1 put across tho fire on tho 
he'trl)i fO, ( ’tirihtrnu**, 

Zend Avesta. TIr old Fersinn srriptnrcw. It is wiittou in the 
Zciul iMiiruagc AvM^tfi mi'ans “ iIk- living woid.V 
Zodiac Yu lina'jbijicv br b in (he hoarens, divided into 12 equal 
pints of Ik) degr<‘*'‘* i jieli, lili n for ea^'b part,, Tbo six filgtjs north 
of tin* erpuitor urc ' “ the rmu;" 7VtV7*T/^f, “ tho bull ; ” 

“ (he twin-* , ’ i'fftrfir, “ the crab , *’ I^o, “ the lion ; " VirffO^ “ the 
vliem.’’ The hIv sonih of the equator are : Z,i^^ra,‘*flie balance ; ** 
Si(/7jno. ' ihesrorpioti , “ Safjittufim, “ the arclier ; " VapricormiH, “the 
goat ; " Aquarius^ “the water-earrlftr,” and Pimia^ “tbo flsbet^.” The 
first ^ix are summer siens, the next Ihreo autumn itgus, the last three 
winter s1;;uh, 

Zollveroin. A commercial association between the Genoan Btatee 
to maintain tho sanie tariff nitcs, 
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CBiEBBATED CHARACTERS IK WCTION, POBTBT, AKD THE I>BAKA. 





Abdl<?>l, tho anj'ol who opjiowed Satun, uiul 
rc'iujiim^d faitlifuH whon he n volipd. 

AblsaU, a common Tiauie for a wailing* 
maid. 8ce f. *Sam, xxv. 3. 

Ablewhlto, Godfrey, a enoak In Wilkie 
ColIliisV “The Moonstoni*/’ 

Abon Hasflan, a chamctor in l ho ** Anihian 
Nighti*,” who trt duped for a nhorl time into he- 
liovlng hiinacir Caliph. 

Absalom, In Drydon’w “ Absalom find 
Achlfophol ; '' the Duke of Monmouth, natural 
flon of CharlcH II. 

Absolute, Captain, a pilhint, 
ed charactci' in ShoiidanV “ Tli<* Ttivaln." 

Absolute, Sir Anthony, father of iho 
above, an iruMclblo but gcueroUB character in 
“ThoHivalrt.^ 

Achitophel, the Earl of Shaffophnry in 
Drjdorrtt “ Abxuloin and Achilopliol.” 

Acres, Bob, wtiosc ‘Uonrap'e oozes out at 
hia llngcrb’ eude," a characKT *in “Tho US- 

VUlH.” 

Acrasla, In SpeuHcr'a “Pa<iry ti^nteen,” a 
w'ltch, the pcpsonlficattou of Intcniperanu*. 

AdftTU Bell, a famona aichor, colebnited in 
man^' old baiSads. 

Adams, Parson, a learned, good, eccen- 
tric, (jimple divine hi Fielding's “tJoseph An- 
drews.*' 

Adriana, the wife of Antipholus, In “ Com- 
edy of Errors/' 

AffUe-cHeek, Sir Andrew, a foolish 
knight in Shokoapoare’a “ Twelfth Kldit.'’ 

Aladdin, the hero of the-'* Aral dsn Nights'* 
Ules, poasenHod of a wonderful ring and lamp. 

Allwortby, Squire^ a bcnevoieut charac- 
ter in Fielding's “ Tom Jones/' 

Alpr the hero of Byron’s “ Siege of Corinth ’’ 

djnadtsde Oaul, the hero of « wideapreud 
romsute Of POttugueae origin. 

AmeUa, the heroine of Ficiding'e novel of 
that name. Drawn from Fielding’s wife. 

Amltia, A wicked woman in the “ Arabian 
Ktghti,'' who leads ber three sisters as hounds 
In a 

Aml«t, Biekardt a gambler in Yanbrugh'a 

*‘Crm^sderact**’ 

Asnrl^ hi Dryden's “Absalom and AcliUo- 
phoV'BirlLPUich. 


Andrews, Joseph. Jin- lurro of Kieliiiiii;'^ 
novel of that nmnr ; biavc and pure. 

Anerley, Mary, the hcroiim of Black- 
moro'g novel of that name 
Apemantus,, a *.inic in Shuki-spoarc's 
“ Timon of Athi n- ” 

Arden, Enoch, the hero of ^i'cmiyson’s 
poem of tliut name. 

Arg:ante, a giaatcKM in {Spenser's “Fatuy 
Queen ’* 

Ariel, a t-pinl in Shakcspciin/.*. “Te»ni)eMt “ 
Artful BcMiger, a bright young tliief in 
Dickt'Us's “Oliver Tuisi," 

Arthur, King:, n legemlaiy king, 

famouM In ronnime, r^'lcbialed by TiumYz-^on. 

Ashton, Lucy, the luToine ot Scott’s 
“Bride of Linmiernioor.'' 

Atalanta., one <if DiaiiuV ni.ud-^, skilh’d 
uu archer, the hertnne of Swlnbui uo‘h “ Atulan 
ta in Calydon.” 

Athelstane, The Unready, a Saxon 
thfine tu Scott’K “Ivatihoe/’ 

Autolycus, ** a stripper up of auroiiMideied 
trifle*',”' III Shaki‘f*tieare’^ '* 'I'he Wmler'** Tale " 
Baba, All, a charm ter in the ** Anibi.m 
Nlgldf*/’ nlio, having overlie.ard '• >(«*'-ujne/' the 
im«H\vord of tiu' Forty 'J'hlevef-, ojH'nM t le ir cas . 
Baba. Cassim. luoileT of tin uh<»M\ foi 

111 * ;>a*'H\vorrl 

Backbitn, Sir Fonjamin, n shmderouM 
character in Shei idau’s “ Si bool for Si aiidal." 

Bag'Stock. Joe, a pomp<nit*, boa'*fful cli.Mr- 
acter in DtckeinV “Dorubev and Son “ lb’ 
alwavH speaks* of hiTn*^clf in Mm third j)es«oii,iH 
“Jm'j It /’ B /’ “Old Joey." Jo-b,"clc 
Bailey. Young, a prerocioub y<Mith. ber- 
vfuit. etc , In Dlckon-^'H “ Martin Chuz/lewit 
Balderstone, Caleb, the Master of Ua* 
VCtibwnod'H butler, in Scolt'b “ Bnde of 
mcmipor/’ 

Balthazar, a merchant in Shakef>pearc’a 
“Comedy of Errors “ 

Balthazar. » servant In Shakcia|>earc's 
“ Much Ado About Nothing ** 

Banquo; a chieftain In ShakeajKtan/e 
“ Macbeth/’ murdered by Macbeth 
Bardell. Mrs., a xvidow who Mr. 

Flckwlck fur bleach of prmniue In Ditkcni’e 
“ Pickwick Paper*/’ 


Bardolph. a red nosed follower of Fulhtaff 
ill ShaUenpearc'si “Henry TV.” 

Barkis, an eecxmfiic ehuTfmter in Dickens’* 
•'David t’oppcrfield ; " hw form of ptopofial 
wjm, “Burkis is willin’.** 

Bath, Major, u ponijxum permui In FicM- 
ingV “ Auiella," 

Bayes, the iu ro of tbe Duke of Bucking. 
ham'H play of “ The Kehearsal,’’ u satire tipuii 
the poet Drvden. 

Baynes. Charlotte, Phil ip'ji sv'cethcart In 
Thacki'ruy’H “ Pliilip '* 

Bede, Adam, ihe hero of George Eliot's 
nov el ot that name 

Belch, Sir Toby, Ihe bibulous uiicWj ot 
Olivia in ShakcrtpcareV “ Twelfth Night,” 
Eelford, the iriend of Lovilace in Kiclinid 
fcion'n <'li;rtt-sa Ihirlmve,” 

Belinda, the heroino of Fot><.‘'h “ Uape of 
the Lock,” 

Bell, Laura, tlnally ni&rrU'S AiMmr in 

"j hackeray'.*^ “ !*( lulcrmi.'i.’* 

Bell. Peter, the heio of WorUworth'^ 
poem of fh;il mime. 

Bellustoii, Lady, a v^omau of gallantry in 
Fu liliiig'h ” Torn Jone^ ” 

Bellcnden, Lady, » Tory gent lew ortuin in 

Slot/''' Moitallt3'. ’ 

Bolphoebe, in S])eu‘,erV “ Fa^ry Qiuien,” 
a poiti'iilt of Queen Eil/aheth. 

Belvidcra, the heroinool Otway's “Venice 
Preserved.” 

Benedict, a humorous gcnllcman In Slmkc- 
p-pe.an;’!^ “ LoveV Labor Lost,” flniilly married 
to Beat lire, 

Bonnet. Mrs., a woman of gidlaniry in 
Fielding's “ Amelia.” 

Benvolio. in Shakcppoore’s “Uomoo and 
rTuliet/’ the friend of Borneo, and nephew of 
old Montague 

Bertram, the hero of Shttkespeftre's “ AU'h 
W ell that Ends Well." He marries Heleiio. 

Blauoa, Caeslo's mi*tre*s hi SbakcHpearc's 
“ OtiicHo.” 

Birch, Btarvey, the hero of Cooper'* 
“Spy ” 

Blldl, a sneak in Fielding's “ Tom Joney," 
nephew of Mr. All worthy. 

Blimber» Miss Gomelia, a prim and grim 
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cWusMlca) towihor hi “ Domboy And fion,'’ «ub- 
wMiaently Feeder, B.A. 

Bobadlli Captaliif a i»wa|%oririgf poltnMio 
in Bten Jonson'^A Every Man In Ills Humor " 
Boatlf* Pront dOt & fcrctciouH follower of 
Xmg John in 9cott'a “ JvanluMi ” 

BoAlit Koddy, a good-n»tur(H], UTiioriinr . 
ox Rervotit In Dlcken»i^fl Our Mntmil FnemJ " 
BoiVt Ottllbort, Brian de, precvproi of 
the KnlgbtH Tenlplars in Si olt n “ Ivanhoe 
BonlfAce* a landlord In Farqulun “ llcaux* 
hent'o, penciall}" f<»r a laiRH(trd 
Boohyr Lady, plays pollphai'n \Mfc; to 
Joseph Andrews' Joseph In Fn ldin^^’s “ Jnsepli 
Andrews 

Booth, the horo of Fu*ldln^;’H “'Ameliu," * 
husband of Amelia, said to bo Fioldin^?. 

Bottom^ Nick, the weaver actor in Sliuko- 
Kpearc's “Midsuminer Night’s Drontn," be- 
Joved of Tlfatila 

Bounderby, Josiah, a wealthy manuffli- 
tnrer and matter-of fact niaii in Dickeiic’s 
Ilaid Times " 

Bowles, Toxn, blaekymith and manufiic- 
nircr In Bulwer’a “ Kenelin Chillingly.” 

Bowline, Tom, A very nautical person in 
.Smollett's Roderick llandom ” 

Box and Oox, the lieroes of Morton'K farce 
of that, miTuc. 

Bradwardine, Baron, In Scolt'w “Wa- 
vcrley,” father of Rose Ti 
Bramble, Matthew, a very dyspeptic i>rr- 
BOTi in SmolleltV “ Hnmiihry Clinker,” 
Bmnertona, vulgarians in Miss Ibirney’s 
“Kvellna ” 

Brass, Sally and Sampson, l>i^ter and I 
brotticr, ahyslen. In Dickens's ” Old Cuiiopity ' 
Bhop." 

Brick, Jefferson, an Amoriean pAtriol in 
Dickena’B ‘‘Martin Ohu/r.leuil.” 

Brldgenorth, Major Ralph, prominent 
lu Scott’a ” reveril of the Peak ” 

Bridg'et, Mrs , a roinaikublo lady in 
Sterne’s ” Tristram Shandy/’ 

Brown, Tom, the hero of Thomas II ughe-’a 
Tom Brown at Oxford,” etc. 

Bucket, Inspector, the detective In Dkk- 
enM’p ” Bleak House.” 

Bumble, the conceited beadle fn Dickeii^’a 
Oliver Twist.” 

Oaius, Doctor, Welnh euitor of Anne 
Page's in the “ Merry Wives of Windsor.” 
Caliban, a monstrosity in ShakehjH'ure’s 

Candor, Mrs., a Blanderer in Snt ridan's 
Tlie Rivals ” 

Carker, a plau'^lble aroiindnd, managing 
clerk of Mr iMmbry in ” Jiomhey and Son ” 
Cassio, Othello's lieut, eunt in Shake- 
speare's “ Oilieilo 

Caudle, MrS', seobt srul heroine of Dong- 
las Jerrold's “ Curtain lA^ctureK.” 

Oaustio, Colonel, "-niiiUal chnracter In 
Hackei>zie*s ” Lounger. ” 

Celia, cousin of !Jos>iline and daughter of 
Frrdcrick in Hhakeypt im>'H *■ You LikeTi.” 

Chadband, au oily, hypocrlucu) i>reaclicr 
In Dtekena’s " Ble-ak House ” 

Ghamont, leading uialc charath r in Oi 
way's “The Orphan's 

Chlllinfrly, Kenelm, hero of Bulwer's 
novel of that name. 


Christabely heroine of Coleridge's poem of 
that name. 

Cbristianay wife of Christian In BunyatPs 
” I’iJgrim’s Progress,” 

Chuzzlewit, Jona«, miser and murderer 
In Dickens's ”Murtiii Cliiix/.lewdt.” 

ChuzzlBWlt^ Martin, the selfish hero of 
Dlckens'ft “Martin Chiaxlewil/’ 

Clare^ Ada, ward of Jarndyce, wdfe of Car 
MtoiK* in Dickenx's “Blesk House.” 

Clifford, Paul, highwayman ht ro of Bui 
worV iiovrj of that name. 

Clinker, Humphry, hero of SmolUft’s 
novel of I hut name. 

Coelebs, the hero of Hannali More’s ” Cee- 
k’bh In Search of a Wife.” 

Coldstream, Sir Charles, |>crttoD 
in .Mathew’s “Used ITp.” 

Consuelo, heroine of Cleorge Sand’s novel 
of that name 

Copper Captain, The, the niekname 
of Peifz. braggait and coward In Bi'ftumont 
And Fleteher’M ‘‘Rule a WHfe and Have a 
Wife.” 

CopperBeld, David, the liero of Dick- 
ens’s “ David (k>pperficld.” 

Cordelia, the yonnge';t and faithful dangli- 
ter of Lear in Shakespeare’s ‘‘King Lear,’,’ 
Corinne, heroine of Mme. de SlaeJ's ro- 
iiutnce of that name 

Costigun, Captain, a bibulous and dis- 
Topiilahie )>er.*<r)n la Thaekt'ray’s * IVndennls,” 
Coverly, Sir Bo^er De, country gen- 
tleman in Addihon's ” Spectator/' 

Crane, Ichabod, the selwxil master in li- 
ving’s l,cgend of ‘‘Sleejiv Hollow.” 

Crawley, Bawdon, the husband of Becky 
Sharpe in Tlliu keiuv’s ” Vanity Fair.” 

Cressida, heroine of Shakespearc’fl “Troi- 
lus and CresKida.” 

Crummies, Vincent, theatiical manager 
in Dit kens’s “ Nit boias Nit kleby.” 

Crusoe, Robinson, hero of De Foe’s 
” Ktibiuson Cru'^ms” 

Cuttle, Captain, simple nautical persou 
in Dickens’'t “ Domhey uinl Son.” 

Cymbeiine, a British King, whute name 
ib preserved in Shukei-neare's ‘ ('yrnbeiim-.” 

Dalg-arno, Lord, « profligate young 
Si oteh iiohlenian In Scott’s lie Fortunes of 
Nigel.” 

Davy, Sti.'d low’s servant In Shakeupt^are’s 
“Secoiitl Pint of Henrv IV/’ 

Deans, Douce Davie, pfou^t Pn-shyterian 
in ,Se<ar’H “The Heart of Mkl-Lochlon 
fat her of Ktfleand Jeunle. 

Deans, Bffle, a betrayed woman in the 
sftiin* 

Deans, Jeanie, the heroine of the name. 
Dedlock, Lady, proud, bi^autiful, and 
unroriunate character In Dickens’s “Bleak 
IIoIK^'C ” 

Dedlock, Sir I/cicester, husband of the 
above, n«rrt>w‘-miiided but noble, 

Delamaine, Geoffrey, a mnscnlar man 
ill Wilkie Collins's “Man and Wife.” 

Dciphine, heroine of Mine, de Stall’s novel 
of Hi at niuno 

Deronda, Daniel, the hero of (Riorge 
ElJol’s novel of timt name. 

■ Deademono, heroine of Shokeapesre'B 
I “ Othello/’ wife of Othello. 


DIddlsr, Jateiny, hnpeonnlmis swlftdllsr 
In Kiniiy 'a farce of Bsiitlng di© Wtnd/* 
DimsdLale, Rev. Arthur, the seducer ot 
Hester Prymio in Hawthorne’© “Scarlet Let^ 
ter ” 

Dods, Msig, the landlady In 8coU*« “St. 
Honan’s Well.” 

Dodson and Foirff» Hliyeter attomica for 
Mrs BardcJl in Dickens's “ Pickwick Paper©.” 

Doifberry, an absurd Mrs. Partington con- 
stable lu Shakespeare’s “Much Ado About 
Nothing.” 

Dombey, Florence, in “Dombey and 
Son,” marries Waiter Qay, 

Dombey, Mr., a proud, atern inorcbant In 
Dickims’.s “Dombey and Son/’ 

Dombey, Faul, ©ickly little Bon of the 
above. 

Dozniuie, Sampeou, eccentric wchool- 
maH(<T in Scott's “Guy Mnnncrlng.” 

Don Quixote, the boro of Oivante’g ro- 
mance of that name ; made insane by ex- 
cessive lending of the romances of chivalry. 

Dora, David Copperllcld's first and cliibl 
wife in Ditkerm’s “ David CopjK'rlleld ” 
Dorimant, the fashionable hero ofKther- 
ege's “The, Man of Mode/* 

Dorothea, the heroine of tleorge Eliot’s 
“ Middleinarch.” 

Dorrit, Edward, “the father of the Mar- 
shalsen ” in Dlekens’H “ Little Dorrit.’* 
Drawcansir, the bnli)'^ in the Duke of 
Buckingham's “ Rehearsal/’ 

Dulcinea del Toboso, a country maid 
bekw ed of Don Quixote. 

Dundreary, Lord, an original in Taylor's 
“ Our American (kmsln.” 

Ed^ar, legitimate non of Gloucester m 
Shakespeare’s “ King l.KJar/’ 

Edmund, natural son of GlouceMer. 
Emilia, wife of Xago lu SbakcBpeoro'B 
‘Othello.” 

Escalus, BHsociaied with Angelo In iho 
government in Shakespearc'a “Measure for 
Mi-asiurc.” 

Esmond, Beatrix, the bcautiftd heroine 
of 'I hackeniy's “ Hetiry Ksniond.” 

Esmond, Henry, the high-Bpirited and 
witty hero of that novel. 

Eutitenia, the bc'auHful but uufortunato 
in rrun<' of llaidy’iH “ Return of the Native/’ 
Evang-ellne, heroine of Loiigfeilow'a 
yioi'in of that name, 

Evans, Sir Huirh, a Welsh paniori in 
SliHkes(>earc's “Merry WlvcH of Windsor/’ 
Evelina, the heroine of Miss Burnoy’B nov- 
el of that name. 

Eyre, Jane, the heroine of CbarloUe 
Bront^*’« novel of that name, 

Fa#, a lying sorvaut In Bheridau's “The 
Rival©.” 

Fa#in, Jew thief, and ri^ceiver in Dickens’s 
“Oliver Twist.” 

Faithful, Jacobi the hero of Msityatt’s 
novel of that zisme. 

Falkland, a jealous character in Shertdaii’a 
“The Rivals/’ 

Falataff, Sir John, the greatest of 
Shakcspr.‘are’B comic creatlotia, in “Merry 
Wives of Windsor ” and “ Jleuiy IV/* 4. 

Fanny, a pretty sehoolndairm, heroine ol 
Hardy’s ” Under the Greenw)od Tjtee.^ 
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, Th4»i given to mlnceplee end 

•iecp, Jn Dlckena’i •* Ptckwlck Paper*. ” 

the hero of Goetho'e poem of that 
name ; aoile hie loiil to the devil. 

TWhlOi one of FalatafF's ''most forcible" 
recrutta iu Shakeapearo'e Henry IV. 

IPolton) Septlmiiia, the hero of Haw* 
thome'e romance of that name. 

FdrdUltiatxd. **on of the King, marrlie Ml< 
randa In Shakespeare’s “ TempeHt." 

Ferrara, Bndymion, the hero of T>is. 
raeir* “ Kndymion." 

Figaro, the aharp-wltted hero of Bcauraur- 
Chala’ " Le Horiage dc Kignro." 

Firmin, Philip, the hero of Thackcra} ’« 
" The Adventures of Philip." 

Florisel, the Prince of Bohemia in iiliakc'- 
speareV “ Winter’s Tale." 

Fluellen, a pedantic Welsh cjiptain in 
Shakespeare's " HcTiTy V.’’ 

Foher, Harry, a good iiaturt'd, simple 
friend of Arthur's In Thackeray’s “ Penden- 
nis/' 

Fondlewife, a vexatious old fellow in 
foTigrevc'B " Old Bachelor." 

Foppingtou, Liord, a wcak buvined fop 
In V’ftiibnighV "The Relapse." 

Foaco, Count, a suhile, all-uccomplislK d 
villain, in Ccdlinh's "Woman iu While." 

Fi'ankenstein, a monstrona creation 
which gives Itw name to a romance by Mrs. 
Shelfey. 

Friar Tuck, the jolly and iuseimrable com- 
panion of Ihjbin Homl. 

Friday, Crusoe’s servant and man in Ibj 
Foe'ft " Robineon Oru«o<‘ " 

Gamp, Sarah, a nurse, talkutlve and bib* 
nIoiiH in J)ickctis‘H " Martin Chuzzlevs it," (lio 
friend of Betsey Piig. 

Gar^ahtua, llic hero of Ralwlals* work of 
that name. 

Gaunt, Griffith, liusband of Kate, '(he 
nomina) hero of Keode'n '* Uiiniib <Jannl." 

Gay, Walter, nepliew of Sol Cills, iiuK- 
bandof Florence Doinbey hiDieketiw’s " Hoin- 
beyandSon." 

Gihbie, Gooae, a lialf-wlttcd boy in 
Scott’s “ Old Mortality. ' 

Gil Blaa. the h<To of a celebrated novel 
of Spanish nmnners by 1 a* Sage. 

Gilla, Sol, nuuticai-instniment seller in 
rxekeus’s "Hombey and Son." 

Gilpin, John, a " bmidon Citizen," whose 
ride is celebrated by Cc>wper. 

Qinevra, Iho heroine uf a poem by Samuel 
Hogera. 

Gobbo, Launoelot, a merry servant In 
ShakiiiHi>care*is ** Merchant of Venice." 

Gonerll, Lcar’a eldcat daughter in Shake- 
ftpoarc** " King Lear " 

‘ GonaalOt an honoat old counselor In 
Shakeapearc’a ** Tempeat." 

Goalinar, Gilea, the landlord in Scott’s 
'* Kenilworth." 

Gradf Javemlah, a lover of " facto 
Itt DIckeno'a "Hard Timei." 

GHradFHnd, X«oui«a, danghtcr of the 
above, and wife of Joalah Bonnderby. 

Qratndison, Sir Oharlea, the elaborate 
hereof Elchardtooti’f novel of that panic. 

Gvmy, Yivliui, the hero of Diaraell’e novel 
of that ttime, 


Greavaa, Sir lAnxmlot, the iiero of a 
novel by Smollett, 

Grundy, Hra., a character m Morton’s 
" Speed the Plough." 

Gulliver, Lemuel, the hero of Swift’s 
" UuUlver’H Travels." 

Hamlet, the hero of ShakeKpuare's tragedy 
of that name. 

Harley, the hero of Matkcnzlo’s "Man of 
Feeling/* 

Harlowe, Clariaea, the unfortunate hero- 
ine of Rieliurdson’ft novel of (i^at name 
Harria, Mm., a non exihtent pcinon who 
I.M constantly referred to, and wliowt! identity in 
sttmily aHsertetl h> Mrs. Gump In Dickeji.'-'s | 
" Martin ('hiiz/lcwlt." 

Headfltoue, Bradley, a pashionatc 
K'lu»olnja«ter in Hickeno’.‘< "Our Mutual 
Friend " 

Heep, "nriah, a hypocritiial hueak in 
Ihrken^'x " David C’opperlield." 

Helena, tin* heroine of ShakesjH^are'.H 
" AH'h Well that Knda Well." 

Hero, danglder of Leonato In ShaKe- 
spearo'M "Much Ado About Nothing.” 

Hexam. Lizzie, in love with Wniyburn in 
jr>ic lceii.s*H " Our Mutual Friend." 

Holofemea, h ix'dimlic sclioolinaster in 
Shuk<-‘Hpeme‘M ‘‘ Ah You Like 1(." 

Holt, Felix, the hero of (h-orge KHof'n 
novel of that name. 

Houeyman, Charles, a fa.shionahle 
prenrher in Thackeray ’s " New comes " 

Honor, Mrs, Sopiihi Western's waiting- 
w onmn in Ficlding’M "Tt>n\ .Torn“^ " 

Hopeful, a ptlgiim m BnnyaiiV " pilgrim's 
Progicss." 

Horatio, the " St holar " friend of Hamid 
In Shake spea re V " Hamlet." 

Howe, Miss. Ibe frieiul of the lieroine In 
Klchftrd-ou’fs " Chirista Hailovve " 

Hudibros, the hero of Butler’s jioem of 
that imnn* ; a model PrcbbjterUn 
Hunter, Mr. and Mrs. Leo, "l.on" 
ImnttM in Dickens',-. " Pickwick Papers." 

lago, the villain m ShHkespeare.'.'j " uiliel 
lo " 

Itnog'en, tbn heroine of Sliak’e.s{H‘iin!’’!s 
"Cyrnbebne," 

Isabella, the In roine of S)iake‘*pi'an‘’rt 
"Measure* for Mfiisun- " 

Ivanhoe, the heio of Scott V noiel of that 
iittim* 

Jack, Colonel, the hero of Do Foe's novel 
of that name 

Jaffier, the hero of <.)tvv.*i\’H " Venice Pre- 

HCi ved." 

Jaques, a melancholy philosopher in Shako 
spi^firo’M " Am You lake II." 

Jamdyoe, John, a iM'novoleiit gentleman 
lu " Bleak House." 

Javert, a detective in Victor Hugo’s " Lea 
MIserublea." 

Jessica, danghter of Shyloel: in Shake- 
Bpeiin ’a Merchant of Venice." 

Jinffle. Alfred, au adventurer In Dickens’s 
Pickwick PapeiB.’' 

Katherine, a lady in attenduncu upon the 
French princeas In SUakcf^pcarc’s "Iajvc’b 
I^abor Lost." 

Xilmanseffir. Hiss, the heroine (with one 
goldcu leg) of Hood’s "The Ootdea Legend." 


Kitaly, merchant and jcalomi iiusband in 
Ben JoiiKon’B ‘'Every Man In HIh Humor." , 
X«ady Bountiful, a gentlewoman in Far* 
qtthur's "The Beaux' Sinitagem.'’ 

Lasrtes, Om eon of PoioninM m Shake- 
speare's "Hamlet," "killed by hiw ow'n poi- 
soned folL" 

Lafeu, a witty old lonl, attendant of tH 
j French pilncetM, iu Shakespeare’s "Love's 
[ Labor Loht." 

I Lalla Kookh, the lu^roine of Mivore’w ikhmu 
of that name. 

Laxigruish, Lydia, the romantic heroine 
of .Shcridan'M " The Rivals," 

Lear, tln^ hero of Shiikospeare'K tnq'edy of 
King Lear, father of Kegau, fiowerll, and Cor- 
I della. 

I Leathemtockinir, Matty, otticrwise Nat- 
I ty Buinpo, hunter, the mot*tfumoiiF of Cooper’s 
j chariieirrH ; In*. ajipoarM In "Tlio Pioneer, " 

I "Tin- of the Midilcana," "'I’he Path* 

liiuler, " "The Deer.^^layor, *’ and "The 
I’raiiic *’ 

Logreo, a brutal Hlave-master In Mis. 
SIowc’k "Fnrlo Tom’s Cabin." 

LeiKh, Aurora, the heroine of Mrs. 
Browning’^ poem novel of that name. 

Leila, t)ic hmtono of Byron's romantic 
poem, " The Giaour," 

Leontes.lhc King of Sit ily in ShakcsixArc’s 
" W' inter's Tale " 

Lightwood, Mortimer, barrister, and 
irienrl of Eugene Wrayburn in Dickeins's "Ou*^ 
Mutual Fncud.*’ 

Lismahag-o, Captain, a retired Scotch 
ollicer, Mulor of Tabitha Biamblo In Smollett’s 
‘ Humphry < 'linker." 

Little, Henry, the hero of Rende’s " Put 
A oiiiNi'ir in Ilih i*luf.e " 

Little Nell a precocioUH and good child in 
DicKens'f# "Old Curlo.siry .shop." 

Locksley, an archer m Scott’s " Ivunboe," 
tiie uuine of itobJii ILkmI. 

Long- Tom Coffin, in Cooper’s " Tin; 
I'iloi," ihe moet fannma of his eca charatlcri-. 

Lorenzo, the lover of .lessica in Shake" 
Hp<‘areV " Merc h.mi. of Venice " 

Lothair. Marquis of, Die hero of Db- 

rueli'H " liOlhiJir," the Marqiii.*^ of itute. 
Lothario, a raki* in Kowe’s tragedy of 
I " The Fair Penitent," 

Lovelace, a mun of fa.^hion and gallantry, 
the’ iu'io of Jiicliardfon’w "(’lurltcsa llHrlowc." 

Lucio. ti wilt}' go,‘-hiji and liar lu Shake-, 
s|jeaie',H " MojiMure for Measure " 

Lumpkin, Tony, an oaflwfi countiy squire 
inUoldi-uiith’s " She Stc)opi^ to Conquer," 
Macbeth, thane of Cawdor, hero of Sliake* 
Sjieure’f? tragedy of tiuit imino 
Macduff, a Siotti^h chief, the siayer of 
Macbeth in Shakospeare’.s "Macbeth." 

Mac Ivor, Flora, the heroine of Scott’s 
"Hob Roy." 

Maokenjde, Mrs, a termagant widow, 
mother-in-law of Clive, in Thackeray’H " Now- 
nomeB " 

Malaffro'vrther, Sir Mungo, an old, ill- 
natured courtier iu Scott 's "ForlunoH of Nigel . ’* 
Malaprop, Mrs., famed for verbal bluir 
dors, a character in Sheridan V "TIjo Rivals." 

Mavolio, OUvia'a conceited steward ta 
Shakeapeara'a "Twelfth Night." 
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BTanfired. the gloomy, solitary hero of By 
ron'fl tragedy of that name, 

MAnson, 2BzieA0> the villain in ITnrdyV 
“ J>e«pemto Kemedie« 

Hantalinl, the dandy iui>-ba7id <»f a nnl- 
liner in P^ckeul^^^'^ “ Nicholas Nit Ulvb> ” 
Marchiozieas, The, the iiiDc, ill u^<rd 

maM-Ker\'anl of the Bra&>j-vh, in l)i('Kc‘iisV “ ( Hd 
Cnriowily Shop.'’ 

IMEargaret. the honour of (.miluV 
Fa«ist.” wducf-d by FmiihI. 

MAYlana, tin* de^cUi'd wife (if Ainielo in 
Slmke>iy>oart*"B '* Mdihuio for MeaMire " 
Mariana, ilns ihiai/bitM' of m 

ShakcsyuviO’V “ Perl* les, I'niirt' of 'i’\ re " 
Marlow. Young:, tin* hero of OoJdsiniini'?* 
** She Stoop,^ to t'oiKjiKT,*’ 

Medora, tlie In naue of Byion*^ Cor- 
aaii.’' 

Merdle, Mr., a speculator and hnaiicier in 
PlcktMC'V I.iltle l>r)rrii *’ 

Meister. Wilhelm, tin heio (»r (hjetlieV 
novel '-if thal imme 

MephistopheleB. the devil in tioetlie's 
“ F'ati'**/' 

Mercutio, a highly-accomplished fiieiiri of 
Koinco in Shakeppeme'h Uoineo and .Tiiliet ” 
Micawber. Wilkins, always “ waiting toj 
sotnefhing to turn up," in J)i(■ken^'‘^ '‘David 
(‘oppcrfieUl,” 

Mitre'S, Miss, elderly servant of ynn Var- 
cnamoied of l^appiTlIt in ]Mck< ns'** 
“ Boruuby Thulge/' 

Miller. Daisy, the very Ameiu'.nn heroine 
of Henry dames, dr/s', novelelle of that mmu- 
Minna, pdiit heroine willi Ihvnda, of 
Scotl'a ‘‘ Toe Pirati*." 

Miranda, dunghier of Ihospero. loved liy 
Ferdinand in Sllak('^^)ea?v'M * The TemjM ht " 
Monimia, the heroine of oiway's ‘''l‘lie 
Orphan.” 

Moth, ArmadoV page in Shakespeiire's 
“ Love's Labor Lost.” 

Mouldy, cine of FulMud'H nrinits in 
SbaUe»pt*nri’,'ft “yd TarL of King Menn IV “ 
Mucklewrath, Habbakuk, a famuical 
preacher hi Scott's •' Old Mortality 
Nothamel, Sir. « nminkabk* mrute In 
Shaket-Tieaie's “ L<neV l.abor tjorif.” 

F^ciUBsa, Fojtia’s wuithig-v, oman in Slnik? - 
speare’s “ Merrhiint of Venice ” 

Neuchatel, Adriana, a veiv rich yetme' 
lady inlbHijteb's “ Endyiidon.” 

Newoome. Clivo. the hero ofThaclo niv's 
“'The Ne\V( oriK"-," i-oii of the rolotn l 
Newoome. Colonel, a Min]de, ni,'de g<'ii- 
tleunin m 'Piini kerayV “Tim ole's ” 

Newcomo Ethel, fh<‘ t-ooiidid eon,<lii. 
and firnd'y llu' <d ( live ‘veuioine 
Nickleby. Mrs an irr. tevant and credii- 
loiii- iKT^<m ti) Diekem-v ' Anboln- 'Nickl,- 
by.” 

Nickleby, Nicholas, iln* luio of Diik^ 
ens'siKwel of tbat name 
Noma, H fon of iimane Mi-vl ’in 
“The Pirate.'' 

Nydia, h blind flow^ r gJil m Ihdwer's 
“ The Last Dayn of PcmijM’ii." 

Nym, a r.ascalbi follo.ver of I’jNtaff's in 
Shakespeare’s “ Merry Wives of \Vi . -ot ■' 
Obadiah, a servunt in Sterne’s “Trii(»tram 
Shandy.” 


Oberon, King of the Fairies in Shake- 
fltieureV “ MIdeuninim T^ight's Dreum.’^ 
Ochiltree. Edie, h iH'ggav who plays a 
l>iominent ptiri In Scotl’a “The Antiquary.” 

Old buck, Jonathan, coniiola>^ouv and col- 
lector, givef< Ida iianic to ScotPfi “The Anfi- 
qiittiy.” 

Old Mortality,. grove*,t one cleaner, gives 
hi.H mime to ,Se«>tt'» “ Old Mortality." 

Olifaunt, NlgreLthe hero ufScott'a “The 
Fortune? ot Nigel.” 

Oliver, (dder brother of Orlando in Shake- 
Hpeaie^’ “As Von Like It " 

Ophelia, (laughter of Polonini<, m love w‘ith 
IJamk'f, m Shakef-pettie'ft “Hamlet ’ 

Orlando, the nephew of t'harlemagne, hero 
of AiioHto'h “Orlando FurioMn” 

Orlando, the .«on of Sir Howland, and lover 
of Uo^alind in Shake.‘>peure’N “ Yon Like 
Jt “ 

■ Orsiiio. the Duk(' of Illy ria,m ShiikeKpcar^.’js 
“Twelfth Night.” 

Orville, Dol’d, the lovei of F.velinn ’iiMife- 
Biiriiey’.'-' novel of thal name 
Osric, an atTected court lei in Shako’poureV 
“ lUmlel '■ 

Othello, husband of T>eMlemonn, and hero 
of Shakt S’ care’s “OtlielJo,” 

O’Trijcerer, Sir Lucius, an Iriph adven- 
turer in Shetidan « “The HivalH ” 

Overreach. Sir Giles, a tisiirer in Massni 
g( Tt- “A New M’ay to J^avOkl Debts ” 

Pag^e. Mrs , ladoved of FaLtriiT 
Page. Anne, beloved of Felton and Dr. 
f'atuh 111 Shak.e'jpeaic'rt “Merry Wives of 
I \N imLoi 

I Painf*la. tlu'' ever virtuous lieKune of llich- 
I nid-ou’- n.>v»;l of tbul iianu'. 

' PiiiLgloss. a pedant In roimaii’^ “The 
IJeii !il f a .\ *’ 

PanlHKrurl, the learned and mighty 
sloimu bed hero of Knlu'hils’ haiiHi ol tlial name ! 
Panurge, the Im niions and cowuidlv fol- 1 
I low'tT (*f T’uniiig^ruel . 

\ Parisina in love with h('t nepson, tin* I 

In loiiie of Ityfon’e “Pari.sina ' 

' Parulles lh«' lying and < ovvmdly nttendaid ! 
i (>{ fk rlram in Shakopi me'.H “All bWCll lluif I 
F.nds* Well ' 

Partridge, bnrbe?- and nth /^•)r^la^!er, tin 
' triistv lollovvei of Fit‘l(lin!.''.H “ '!’om dories.” 

I Pecksniff, Miss Charity, beloved of 

j Moddle ill Diekeim’H “ Murnn Chuz/.ievv it “ 

Pecksniff. Mercy, wife of Jonah (’huzzle j 
! viit. 

Preksniff, Mr., ait;hite(’( and liypocnte, 

{ fat her of rtie ahov(‘ 

j Peebles, Peter, drunkard mui liar hi j 

i Sroll ‘‘ Hfilgauntlet ” 

PendenniH. Arthur, the clever and con- 
( o:i( d hrro of 'riiack*-ray’h “TVndeninH ” 
Pendennis, Helen, « noble woman, 
mot In r of Ailhui- 

Fendeimis, Major, an elderly man of 
! fa^-hion, niiele of Arthur, 

I Perdita, the sw eet heart of Florizel 1n 

j Sli.‘ik. ‘-:w‘ure'« “ VVhifer’s Tale.” 

: Petruchio, the mncleap hnnhund of Kuthe- 

1 tiiu in Shake -peure’h “ToTiuiig of the Shrew.” 

! Pickle, Peregrine, tins di.sRolute hero of 
I bmolleil H -‘7110 Ad\cntur^;8 of Peregrine 
! Tickle, ” 


Piokwiok, Samuel^ die heto ol Biokeiui'i 
“Pickwick Papetw,” founder of the *‘i*jiek- 
wick Club.” 

Pierre, one of the consplrittorfii In Otway’s 
“ Venice Preserved.” 

Pinch, Miss, Tom’s pretty ulstor, John 
WesLlfxk'H »weetheAi't» 1u Dlckcma’a “Martin 
Chuzzlewif ” 

Pinch, Tom, a Biinplo, noble character In 
Mr. IVckwniff’H family. 

Pipes, Tom, u relind boat e wain's mate in 
Smollett's “JVrugrine Picklo.” 

Pistol, Ancient, a Mwuggcring, loud- 
tnoii lin'd. niHt'jilly follcrn'er of Falstaff in 
Sliakespearv's# “Merry M’ives of Windisor” 
and “ Henry tin- IV,” 

Pleydell, Paulus, u lawyer In scott’a 
“Guy Munuering.” 

Poins, Ned, a gay companion of tho young 
Piiin'e In Shakesi>cHro’rt “ Henry IV.” 

PoloniuB, the lord chamherlain of the King 
of Denmark In ShukehjK^^re'n “Hanilet.” 

Portia, I hi.' heroine of Shakespeare’s “Mer- 
chant of Vrnire.'’ 

Posthumiis, the hiinband of Imogen In 
hliakehpeuie'B “ rymUeline." 

Poundtext, Peter, a preacher in S('(Ht’a 
“ trid Mortuliiy ” 

Primrose, Doctor, the nohle.minded vicar 
in GoldHinith’s “Vicar of Waketicld.” 

Primrose, Mosos, hia simpie, credulona 

Hon, 

Proteus, one of ShttkoHpi‘an''N “Two Ocn- 
th'tm'n of Vertum.” 

Proudfnte, a bonnet uiukev in Seotl’a 
“ Fair Maid ot Perth “ 

Prynne, Hester, tln^ heroine of Haw- 
llionjc'.w “ Scarlet Letter,” 

Pumblechook, Uncle, bully and ayro* 
l»hfmt ill Dickens'^ “ Grenf F.^peefafions.’' 

Pynchon, Phoebe, the heroine <>f Haw* 
tliornc’h “ rioiii-e of Uie Seven Gulden. “ 

Quasimodo, a deformed monster in Victor 
Hngo’^i “ Oui Lad>.” 

Quickly, Mrs., hoHtcPH of the Kai-tdieup 
tavi rn in Sh!ikf“^Iieare'H “ Henry JV.” 

Quilp, a vh ioUH, Itbtemiiored dwarf in 
Du kein’h “Old Curio.Mity Shop,’* 

Quince, Peter, cariierUcf-iicior in Shake 
Kpcn.i '- ‘ Midnunimer Niglif’a Dream.” 

Etindom, Roderick, tiu' Rensiiul, unfeel- 
ing hero nf SmolicTf'-^ novel of that name. 

Bashleifrh, the villain in Scott's “ Rob 
Hoy ” 

Raaselas, prince of Aby^Mnia, the hero of 
Dr. John^-on’s romance of that name. 

Rattler, Jack, u naiiticoi character In 
Smollett'ff “TbKieriek Ifarulow.” 

Ravenswood, the haughty liero of ScoU’a 
“ Bride of Lununermoot.’’ 

Rebecca, a gerith', lovable Jewena, the real 
heroine of Seott’a ” Ivauhoe.” 

Redg-auntlet, the violent hero of Bcott’a 
novel of that name. 

Reiran, thu w^ennd dmighler of hi 
Shakoppearc’s “King Lear.” 

Rob Roy, a Scottish chief whoec name is 
given to one of Scotl’ft novels . 

RodaxlEO^ ^ dupe of Isgo In Shoksspesrs’ft 
“Othello” 

Romeo, a Mom ague, hdeved of Juliet ki 
Shakespearo’s ” Hutneo and Jdliet,” 
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Boinol% the heroine of Oeorg^e Bllot'e novel 
of thiit nftipe. 

iEonallHd, dangfaterof tl»o deposed l>uk& tn 
Sli(d£e»peftre*B “ A« Von Uke Ji.'* 

KoMlitiOt en atteudunt of the French prhi* 
C 08 $ in ShiUct;Hpeart‘''8 Lovc'h I^bor liOst.^’ 
Xtosoncrautz, a courtier iu 8haUeBpcar(i‘B 
Harold.’'' 

BpOWensCk a ^axoi^ princo^ft, the oi^tonfiihle | 
heroine of Scott’s “ Ivanhoe." 

Hoacana, one of Nathaniel I^’e‘a “ Ittval 
Quw»nft.” 

RudfrOf Bamaby, a lialf wiit-od youtii, the 
hereof DlcUensi’s “ Barnniiy Kiulge,” 

B-Ugrby, a aervant of Dr. Cain!< in Sliakea* 
pc'are’w “Merry Wiv(»H of Wludisor.” 

Rug'DriorO) a Sarucen knight in Arioeto'e 
“ Orlando FnHofto.” He has a ^ving<ul horse, 
the hippogrilf^ 

Sabrina^ a river nymph in Milton’s 
“ Comus/’ 

Sacripant) King of Circuh'-ln, hi love with 
Angelioa in Arioato’H “Orlando h'’urioBn “ 
Saddletree, Bartolinp, It arin d peddler 
In Scotr’K “ Heart t»f Mid Lothian. ' 

Salanlo, a friend of Antonio in Slinkef-- 
pottie’H “Meithani of Vji’nice.” 

Sampson, servant to Capnlot in Shitkes 
peare's “ Komco uinl Juliet.” 

Sandford, Harry* one of the herties of 
Day's “ Ui,«f(»ry of Sandford arnl M«*rUin ” 
SanK^ado, Doctol, n iiliy^ielau In liC 
Sage’s” Gil Ihaw;” he >s nlways bleeding hiw pa- 
lieuffi ; u satin* on llehotiu'^. 

Schebereasade, Uueen, the Snltanehs who 
tells the tales In “ The Aodnaii Nighrs ” 
Scblpzuih.1, Peter, lieruof C’Iuuiiihso’k woiK 
of that name ; stdl^ hir. slnulow to the desil. 
Scrub, a facet ions valet in FaKjnhar’s 
“The Deanx' Stnilagonn” 

Sedley, Amelia, nn aniinble woman in 
Thackeray’s “ V unity Fair.” She ha'i many 
lovable <iualiti<'s, but n<» talent or ftoTc of 
char>ieier. 

Sodley, Joseph, n rich, fat, r^elfish, hashtnl 
East Indian in Thaclo'ray’s “Vanity Fair.” 

Selim, the hero of liyron’s pt>i‘in, “The 
Bride of Aliydos.” 

Bhafton, Sir Piercio,k pedant ie eoni tier 
in Hcott’.*** “The Moniistfry.” 

Bhallovy, a ‘?illy gentleman in ShnkesjK'ari’‘e 
“Merry Wives of Windsor.” 

Shandy, Mrs , a wotnan of no force of 
charaeter in fiUmie’s “Tristram Shandy.” 

Shandy, Tristram, lierson,nornixiaIIy tlic 
hero of Ihui novel, 

Shandy, Walter, TrisInvm’H eccentric fa- 
ther, a man of strange opinions. 

Sharp, RabcKJCa, the clever, Bclft^h iicrolnc 
of Thnekoray’s ” Vanity Fair.” 

Shylook, a vindictive Jew In Shnkespi'urc’s 
“Merchant of VouiCt?,” 

Silence, n simple gentleman in Shakes- 
penro’H “Hc^oml; ran of Henry T\’.” 

Silyia, the aweethearl; <»f Valentino !n 
” Two Donticmen of A'erona ” 
Simple, the aervunt of Slender In SlmkoE- 
IHiare’B “Merry M^ivet^of WlndHor.” 

Sklmpole, Harold, II gay,chihMlke, Impe- 
cimihue “ IMckenB'a” Bleak IIoUKe,” 

Slender, a »lliy. aultor of Anne Page’s in 
^^ttkeap^ftre'B " Merry Wives of Wlndeor.” 


Slipslop, Mrs., a waiting woman of more 
than doubtful ciniraeter In Fleldlhg'rt “ ,To«oph 
Andrews.” 

Slop,' Doctor, an irascible piiywiclan in 
Sterno’s “TH-tram Shandy.” 

Sly* Christopher, a drunken tink<‘r in the 
“ Induction ” to “ The Taming of the Shrew 
Sliune, Chevy, Itiip*‘«MinjoiiK “gent” in 
Dlck«*ns’B “ Marlin Cliii/./.lewil.” 

Smike, apot>r, half wilted pupil i^f Squeers 
in Dickeiirt’H “NitliohtH Nieklehy ” 

Sneerwull, Lady, a und ImckbiUT 

In Sheridan V “ S< htM>l for Scandal.” 

SnodfTi^ass, Augustus, a poetical fom- 
panion of Mr. Ph-kwick iu Dlektn.s'rt “Pick 
wick Papers.” 

Snout, H tinker nml amateur actm iu ] 
Shakc'.penre’M “ .VfidHunimcr Nighi V l>re;iiu,'’ 
Snow, liUcy, tin- heroine of Chariot! u 
Bnmtc'a “ Villcfli*.” 

Snug, a iulner and .amutem actor inSluike-^ 
peare’.s “MldHunum r NigiitV Dream ” 
Sparkler, ISdmtind. uh'' ami man of fa-^h- 
ion in Dickeni-'K “ LitlU- Don lit.” 

Speed, tile punning fri'rvanl of Valentlin* 
iu the “Tun rieiitlciiicn of Verona. ’ 

Square, ixMpmt, philosophei, and moniliHl 
in rielding’!» Tom Jo'ne' *’ 

Sqtieers, Wackford. tiie brutal ma'vp-r of 
the Jiothcboy*^ IPdl in Dirkeu^’M “Nniuila^ 
Nicktehy ” 

Squeers, Master Waokfovd, in the name, 

(i •'polled child, and chip <if the old bior k 
St. Leon, tlm lu’ro of William Uoduin’*' 
iio\el of lluitimiuc: he luiH the hccict of j>er- 
pefiial youth, and of flu* tr^e'inntaf ion of tin* 
meiaN. 

Starveling, mllor and amateur actor in 
f SliakcNpcim‘*H “ Mid'^ummei Nigln V Drt.uu ” 

[ Stoerforth, James, tahuited bui ])ioJiigUle 
character ii» DiLkeii'-'R ‘ llavid Copperlield. 
i StofirgB, Miss Carolina WilheinTlna 
Amelia, in tiold'-milh'ei “Vicar of W’uke 
t tieid,” a vulgar pri'teiidcr to gent U it v. 

Stephaiio, a hihulous butler in Shake'- 

t»e,aje’a ‘ Tempest “ 

Stiggina, Elder, in Dickcu'^'^- “Ibekwuk 
fond of pincapide rum and Mr*- 

W«’lh r. 

Strap, Hugh, U faithful follnwi-r of Ho.l- 
eriek Ikimhun in Simrlictt’*' “ Hodei IrU ibin- 
dom ” 

Surface, Sir Charles, a biilhant. lu rou- 
rake in Sheiidiui’''. “ s< ht>ol for Scandal.” 
Surface, Joseph, a h>p<>c/ite in the p.ume 
I play. 

Swi veller, Dick, a kuiv raUU- puled felhm 
I in Dickeii'v'.** “(dd (’ui lo.-il v Shop ” 
j Tamora, tlie(i.»tlile (piecn in ShakA-*Jpi aveV 
“TitUr Androuini'-' ” 

Tapley, Mark, ihe “ j* ll\ under diflknl 
lIcH ” KCTMinl ill i)'(t kennV “ Marlin I’luiy.zle 
wit,” 

Tappertit. Simon,HKmjiH bir ferociouf* 
nppnMitice in Ditkenn’.s “ ikirmihy liiuigo ” 
Tartuffe, Du* h.\ potritical hero of MoliOre’s 
play of thar. lunne. 

Teazle, Lady, Ihc hcuune of Sheridan’s 
“ Sclmol for Sciuidak” 

Teazle, Sir Peter, her old hm^bund. 
Thalaba, “The Destroyer,” hereof apoom 
by Southey, 


TheiiVitea, u foul-mouthed Hreek in 
ITomer's “ Hind,” and ShaUcppeare’ii “Troilua 
and C’reflsida 

Thwackum, philosopiierand ^Wagogue in 
Fiidding’n “ Tom ,lom*H.” 

Tllbunua, « very much nrosmed-in-love 
maiden, in ShtM-itlunV “ The Critic.” 

Timon, h mlHiuithTopic Athenian, hero of 
Hhakespeare'a ‘‘Tunon of Atlums ” 

T’lnto, Dick, an urtlnt in Scott'n “Bride of 
Liiinnicrmoor,” und “ 8t. Itonun'R Well.” 

Titania. fpieen of the fairies in Shake- 
^[|(;are'a “MidHumnicr Ntghl’M Dream ” 
Titmouse, Tittlebat, the vulgar hero oT 
Wmrim’H “IVn Thoupiind a Year,” the type ol 
the “ gent ” 

Tito, Hie hytidaome, but weak hero of 
iji-orge Mliot*,*^ “ Iloinolu ” 

Todgers, Mrs., keeper of n roinmcivlal 
I boiiHliiigdioi)''e in Dickens’s ' Martin Chu/- 
! ;'h'\sit ” • 

Toots a trim pic, e''coiitr]c fellow in Dick- 
en.*j'h “Dorubey and Son,” 

Topsy, an igimvanf, young i-lave'glr! in 
Mir StoweV “ Ibielc TomV CublM,” 
Touchstone, a clown in ShakcKpcjireM 
“Ah Ymi l.ikt' It ” 

Touchwood, Peregrrine. un ira>*cildoKHat 
Indriti in Svott’s '*St. UiuifUi'a Well 
Tox. Ml BB, a ruuple and ecccntnc fipluKP'i’ 
in Du kenn'H “ Doinliey and ISon ” 

Tradulos, Tom, barriwicr, and fnend of 
('ivj>|>.'riielii in DukeunV ‘ DiiviilCopperlicUL” 
Tramo. LiK eiitioV scrvimt in Slnike'^iK.'fmi'^i 
“Taming of the Shrew .” 

Trapbois, a riMircr in ScottN “ ’Flie Kor- 
juno of Ni;jf) ” 

Trim, Corporal, the tni'-ty follower of 
t iulc Toil) ill Stetne’H “Tli•^(^iUl Shuuiiy,” 
Triuculo, ti jcr.tc) In ftliaki'^pearv e “d'em- 

pc^! '• 

TroiL Mapmua, a wvulfhv Zotlundcr in 
Sewtt .s '■ Tlic riiaic '■ 

Trot wood, Betsy, ropjM'riiclir,*^ kMid,('c- 
(‘{•ntric aunt iii Dickon**''- “ t'ojqa'r 

held.” 

TrulUber, Parson, an ignorant r!org>mjin 
ill r'lidding’*-- “ JoM'pl) Andn w“,” 
j Trunnion Commodore Hawser, an 
• ‘((■cnlnc iKuitical ihanificr in Snmileii'tJ 
** i’eii'gi'ine PicKIr ” 

Tulktnghorn, Mr , a crafty solicitor in 
Dulo iii-'.-* “ Blrfik lloime.” 

Tulhvor Maggie. Hu’ lierohm of George 
Elm! ‘ Mill on Hu; FloNf.” 

Tulliver. Tom, her ►elilub, conceited 

j bioHici, 

Tupiuan, Tracy, ft fat lover of the fair i^ev 
iu Dicki iiri’s •* Tbrk v> fek i*ai>erf‘.” 

Turveydrop, clatu'.ing inuKler atid “ tutuh 
of depoitinent ” ni Ibckejiiii’h “ Bleak 'U oUhc." 

Tusher, Thomas, a .‘sycophantic eleigj^- 
mnii in Thai kemv'h “II< my l->mond ” 
Twemlow. Mr., diner-out and friend <»f 
Veneering iu Diekent*’rt “OiirMuTunlI''’Tieud ” 
Twist, Oliver, a charity I'oy, hero of 
Dickenn’,** “ OlhiT Twist.” 

Twysden, Talbot, tmhllc ofliccr and flum 
key in TharkePiy’t? “Philip.” 

Tybalt, nephew of Lady Capulct, slain 1 >t 
K omw ill Shakespeare ’a “ Itoraeo and .Tn 
liet.” 
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tJlrioa, an old witch In ScoLt'n '‘Ivan- 

lUKf,** 

Unai perAoniflcatlon of Trufb In Spen- 
h('T'n “ FaCry Qwcfn." 

ITpcattf a Mohican chief in Cooper’s “The 
liftst <^f the MohicauB,*’ * 

tJnole Toby, a noble old eoldler, the hero 
of BtefneV “Tristram Shandy.’’ 

TTnclo Tom, a plouH Kla\e, the hero of Mi h 
Stowe’s “ Uncle Tom’n Cabin.” 

’Vaiontlnet one of SlmkospcaTe'ta “Two 
9ontlomeii of Verona.” 

Varden. Dolly, the heroine of Dldceiis'.s 
“ Barnutiy Itud^e.” 

Vathek. th<j hero Beckford’s Eanlrm 

romanee, of ^jreiit but of violent pashions 
ttiKl inordinate tinibilion. 

VoTR'es. aailly, hidf-importmit watt hman In 
Shake-iptMie’.^ “ Much Ado about TSfotlilrii;.” 

Vomon, Dio, the luToine of Sc-olt’,^ “Rob 
Roy/’ 

VhCiles, 0 cold blmided, crafty Hollcitor in 
Pick- hbV “ Bleak Houho.” 

Vincentio, Duke of Vienna, In Sluike- 
ftjH-are’.^^ “ Mea.'^ure for Mcaanre ” 

Viola, ill love with Or^ino in Shakespeare’s 
‘ Twelfth Ni^ht ” 

VlrRilia, wife of Corlolaniirt in Shake- 
speaie's “ tJoriolanus,” 

Virginia, the heroine of St. Pierre's “ Paul 
and Virjj:iniH,” 

Vivian, mistress of Merlin in Tennyflon’s 
“ Idyls of the Klnu.” 

Volumnia, molhi'r of Coilolanusin Shako 
epeare’s “ t^onolaniiw.” 

Wadman, Widow, In Sterne’s “ Tristram 
Shandy," trio*, lo marry Uncle Toby. 

Wamba, a down in Srott’s “Ivanlioe ” 
Wardle, Mr , a Jollv country ^^mitlcnian in 
Pickens’s “ Pickwick Papers ’’ 

Warrington. George and Harry, cTand- 
HOiirt of “Henry K^molld,” ami Inroes of 
TliuckerayV “Tho Virf»inian«.” 

Warrinerton, George, the cynieal. hut 
kind-heapted fiiendof Arthur in Tbaekeray’M 
“ PcndeniiiH.” „ 

Wegg, Silas, a one-lL%^^je(l, crafty m herner 
in PukensV “ Our Mutual Friend ” 

Weller, Tony, a Jovial and rnbicund coach- 
nvn in PiekeiiB'h “Pickwick i’upen/’ 

•Veller, Sam, non ol Tmiy, Mi. Pick wick \ 
bnmorous jr-ervatit. 

Werther, tlie ncntimental hero of rioethe’s 
“ Sorrow M (if Werther.” 

Western, Sophia the heroine ,*r Field - 
’’ Tom .lonv « ” 

Western. Squire, her fothcr, a pig-hcad- 
cd, foul moulhed country a^uiie 


Westlock, John, fHend and finally brother- 
in-law of Tom Pinch in Diokeim’s “Martin 
rhiizr.lewlt.” 

Whtskerandoa, Don Ferolo, lover of 
Ttlhuriuu, in Sheridaii’n “The Critic-” 

Wiokfleld, Agnes, thn lovable heroine of 
PickciiH’B “Pavld CopperdeJd,” and David’s 
f'oeond wife. 

Wild, Jonathan, highwayman, the 
hero of Fielding'a “lliBtory of donathaii 
Wild.” He Ib drawn from a rainoiirt lilgbway- 
man of that name, who was ejcecnbid In 1725 

Wildair, Sir Harry, m.an of fashion and 
gallantry, the hero of Farquliar's “ Constant 
Couple ’’ and •* Sir Harry Wildair.” 

Wildfire, Madge, a woman crazed by se- 
(liiction, and liy the murder ot her Infant, In ’ 
ScotPfi “ Heart of Mid-Lothian.” 

WHfer, Bella, the bemitifnl, w ilful heroine 
of PickciiH’B iliir Mutual Friend.” 

Wilfer. Lavinia, her iiTepre«»iblc sister, 
beloved of George Sauipsoti. 

Wilfer, Reginald, their father, a com- 
mercial cherub. 

Wilfrid, Hon of Oswald Wydlffe, in Scott’s 
“ Kokeby,*’ in love with Matilda, heiress of 
Rokeby, at whow f<‘et. he dies. 

Willet, John, an otisllnutc innkeeper In 
Plcki'iis’s “llaiiiaby Hudgi*.” 

Willet, Joe, his son, in love with Dolly 
Vurden 

Williams, Caleb, the hero of William 
(fodwin’s nrwel of Ibut name. 

Wilraot. Arabella, George Pnmrose’p 
sw<<'tlu‘ait in G<iht.«inith’fl “Vicar of Wake- 
field.” 

Wilton, Ralph de, flually marries Lady 
(’hue, daughter of the Earl of Glonce^tcr, lu 
Si olt'B “ Marmion.” 

Wimble. Will, agood natiired, simple, and 
otlh ions character in “The Spectator,” said 
t<t be a portrait of 'riiomu.s Morecroft, who 
died at Piihliii in 1711. 

Winhle, Nathaniel, « would-be sporting 
rhurucler in Dirkciis’s “ Plckwhk Paiwr.s ” 

Winkle, Rip Van. goou nut ured, bibulous, 
ble.vMcd with u scolding wlL- ; In* and his long 
.sleep ure eomiiuiiuuuted in Irving’s "Sketch 
Book,” 

Wlshfort, Lady, ft witty, \:iln character In 
Congreve’’- “The W;iy of the World ” 

Witltt.erly, Mr., a s=^nob and tuft hunter 
In Dirkeiih'r V Nichtdu'' Nii'kleby.” 

Witltteiiy, Mrs. Julia, in the same, his 
w'if<‘, a liinguid ludy, whose ‘ soul was loo large 
for her body.” She “ denrlv loved a lord ” 

Witwould, Sir Willful, a pig headeil 
geiJtJenuiu in Congreve’s “Way of the World.” 


Worldly Wlaoman, Kt,. in Bunyan^a 
” Pllgrim'ti Progreuft,” trlea to per^nMle Chris- 
tian from bl« Journey, 

Wray, Enooh, an aged and noble chatac* 
ter in Crabbe’s ” Village.” 

Wraybum, EugenO, a calm and \»rief* 
lesB barrister In Dtckeha'a ” Our Mutual 
Friend.” 

Wren, Jenny« doira^reeBmakeT In Pick- 
enis’s “Our Mutual Friendr” 

Wronghead, Sir Frauds, a country 
gentleman, the hero of Vanburgh’s “ The Pro- 
voked Hubhand.” 

Xtiry, a servant of Crn«oe In De Foe’s 
“Robinson UrusiH*.” 

Tellowley, Mistress Baby (Barbara), 
sister and housekeeper of TnptoleiuUs, In 
Scott's “ The pirate.'* 

Yellow ley, Triptolomus, a Scotch -York* 
ahlreman, of agricultural lendenclei, in Scott’s 
“ The Pimtc.” 

Yorick, u witty, heedkap pardon in Steitie'w 
“Trintram Shandy,” represeniral a» a descend- 
ant of ShakoBpeare'a jcBter of that name, in 
“Hiimlet.” 

Yseult or Isolde, beloved of I’llfsimin. 
celebrated in many mediieval romance.'*, and 
in Hie “Tristram and YsouU” of Matthew 
Arnold, and of A C. Swinburne. She wa-* 
th(' wib' of King Mark, of Gornwall, and iniw- 
of his nepJiew, Tristram, with w'hoin she 
fell in love from drinking a love*phUtcr. She 
wuH called l.“olde the Fair. 

Zadoc, in Drydcn’a “ Absalom and hlto- 
phel/’ ih Sancroft, Aicbblwhop of (’anteibiiry. 

ZatLOni. uU-hemist, etc , the hero of Bnl 
vver’s “ Zaiioni ” He la a member of an oti nit 
fraternity who deal fumlllaily with the W'oild 
of Hpirits, cun make precious stones and 
mi'tuls, and can live as long they ph■aw^ 

Zeluco, ft prodigal nobleman, hero of Dr. 
J. Moore's “Zeliiro.” 

Zenobia, a beautiful woman in Ilawthonie'a 
“ Bhtliedalo Romance.” 

Zcrblno, a Hcotth w'urrlor in Ariosto’s 
“ Orlando Fiirioso.” 

Zimri, the Duke of Buckingham Ih Dry- 
dl’ii's “Absalom and Architophel.” 

Zobeido, th<’ fuvoriU* wife of Haroun Al- 
litt<^efdcl in “ The Arabian Nights/’ Her story 

told in the tale of the “ Three Calendars/’ 

Zodigy a rich Babylonian, hero of VoUatro'a 
iKoel of that name. 

Zophiol, in Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” the 
swiftest of the eherublin. 

Zulelka, th© hcroihc of Byron’s “Bride of 
AbydoB,” 




YNOiVY'MS arc words Mliieh ]uive 
the Bunie or u siioiliir nu'aiung. A 
HKa dictionary of synonyms is intended 
tocnaldt* tlm person wln> consults it 
to repeat an ex})ressiou in a new 
I'onn^ and avoid the awkwardness 
) of style produced by the too fretpient 
occuri’ence of tin' same word. 

lu preparing the following short list <»f 
synonyms, tlie works of Ch'abh, (irahnm. 


pleto list of svmmynis after tin' manner of the or- 
dinary dictionary of synonyms was equally imjirac- 
tieabk'. A H])ort exjdanation. liowcvcr, <»f the 
more im]>ortant synonyms (ilie jdan ufla])ted by 
Crabb), has been attempted in the folloAving list* 
For convenieme, a f(‘W synonyms are given with- 
out explanation : 

A word in C'a]>iials slandiiig alonoai the end of a para- 
graph indieates an opposite or cvaitrashid word, to whieli 
refereneo may he made M'liis opposite or oonli'asied word 
is somotiincs* not to be I’oumi sopjarately in the in such 
rases tht* word under wliioh it otrnrs is indh'ated. Thus 
under Tewporarif tlie eontrastin^ word PEitMANfciNT is at 


Whately, Soule, and Ilogel, and the die- ! the end of ttie paragraph followed l)y the words (St-e I )rnu- 


tionaries of Webster and Worcester luno 
been carefully consulted. It wa-s impos- 
sible within the space here availahlo to 
adopt the scieiitilic classilicatioii made 
by Rogot in his ‘^Thesaurus.” A (ami- 


nLK) ; by turning to DuvabUt the fevncuiyai permanent will 
Ix' found. 

N. It. a. stands lor atljeeli>e ; adr for adverb ; n. for 
noun ; e. for verb ; for con j lined ion ; for prepo- 


Abandionf f. Dosett, forwikc, rollnqnlsh- A 
fiduklng ves»€i] : n Folillrr th»i}tA 

Uls pofit ; 4 creditor liis chilmH ; 

0 mtu in trouble is /mitfea by Ids friends, 
Kbkp. 

Abasfi, V* Ooiifuae, couronnd. Pride \a nomo- 
ttmea Iguorauce or wiekednepa 

cot\foutuk(i ; diffidence and nuKlewty o)/i* 
ftmd, KsoomuoB, 

Ahut€, V. Diminish, leaden, decrcoac. In* 

OEVAIIK, ' 

Abhor^v^ Abominate, detcat, loatUe. We 
i»AA<»rinean, baaeactlonsi; Impiety; 

detect a hypocrite ; loath*/ an offensive ob- 

lect, Bbt«bii. 

Capacity, faculty, talent, dextei* 
iiy. addreaa, AbiiUy dunotee a human power 

, Whi<^ may be acquired ; faculty a natural 


pifl. CujiOi'Uy is a pi.rtiriihtr (apor.lcR of 
ty ; a tidtiif Im a ntuliculur i;if( driven in a if- 
markiiblf di^irt'f ; iitdU n(ij vh nrf 

dCf^T'cew of itbuily ; Is >’* pernlnr 

faoilily of oXfouln^n ; s jifuiliar 

nmde of “fttliig one's silt fo ^^t>rk, )n- 

ADTMTi . 

Abolish, r. Aino^Mif, lepcftl, aiTniil, raiic<‘l, 
revoke. An ; acoii- 

tmclanonlbif; «n edict /•t-ro/redy ii law rt- 
})€ijled or i(hrO*j(tU/d. Phkskkvk. 

AbriilffVpP. Curtail, wboi ten. E.vtil.nd. 

Abridgment, u. A eorapetidinm, di^^est, 
epitome, summary, abstract. An ainidgouut 
is a Himrter form of a liteniry work ; a amo 
'l)endiom^ a abort, general vlow of a subjiH’t; 
fidigtst, an orderly arraiigemeiil of details; 
an riHivfiifi, a concise account of tbe whole 
ol a subject *, a CJWnury recupllulalua tbe 


piibjeet ; an (dkdrnrt Ik a short j^oneral ae- 
eoniK tif a iwrlieular tbln^^ An obndgmeni 
of tniibou’'^ Ttonmu Kinplre ; s, eojnimtdhnn 
of ccolo^n , a of tin: law of evidence ; 

an fptlofin of American history ; fufommtvy 
of nn uitTuinenl ; an (ilsttr(i 4 ’( of a deed. 

AhstrmloiiSf a, Abutbunt, {iobrr, tempe- 
eniti'. A //of^rr man does not use stroiifj 
drink to exeenR ; a tetnper(d<' nniii is mode- 
rate In biw of li(i»or ; an abi*femUtUfi man 
bahltnaliy refrains from the use , an ab^fi- 
ptfd man iTfrains temporarily. iNTKiirKii- 

ATJ£. 

Abnnduncef 7i. Plenty, coptcmsiieeH, plon- 
tifulllCRS. SCAJU’ITT. 

Aeeidrnt^ n. Chance, r on Unf^eiicy, casualty. 
An (leciiUrd is a thing that has been ; n 
ehancY Is yet to be : a awHUiy is unavoidable 
and Independent at ouraelves ; a contif^icy 
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deuotei a clrcuinatailce connected with an 
event. 

ii^rampHshf id. Achieve, effect, ext cute, 
A purpose is ; an object (f; 

a fO^itlgn ("Ji^'ukd i iimece»'H is u/'/i'nrul; tt 
duty pi?j\trfN*'d, Ortiintiry iiudttiH : ex- 
traordinary mfinns (trrtrttiplia/i, I^aijl 
4erHrat€>^ a, l*reelse, exact, c(pm'tl. 
ifct, ia ^irtlny:er tlnm aco/rak , and prut/a 
Ihati txacL iNArtnRATE. 

A.^quaiHtani'f^, u huniilinritj^ intimacy. 
lutkvuwy exprcHsos mon’ than Jmutflut'- 
iiy ; Jymtdhtufy nioic ilian <u 
Hthangkk. 

AcquiVi^tV Iiliini, \’MU. Mutu'y 

)h by lai)Oi‘ ; Hiicrcss icon or Quinaf 

J)y stni^^^le ; a jc^mK J-f iHatoKl by our own 
or oLhers’ rlTorls; >seahh is thyui/rd by oiir 
own efforts Lose. 

ArtfV ]a), make, work, Ofierate. To ifc/ is 
to (‘Ncit a siriiide jiowiT ; to 7/w n conipU x 
po\\«r. A niMcliim^ ivo/kn; its piirts nd. 
Op/ rail IS Milransilive ; /A> is always iransi- 
live; A<f iiHiially li'sinsUivt*. J/oL' 
for u special imrpose or in a upccml way 
^lefire, <i. Jbisy, biisk, Ui'ile, nimble, dili- 
j:;<'iit. ImlustriouH A k/iffy iiers<m is always 
employed; an ridiri person consiantly will- 
in^xtobe einploy('d ; an In/huditoHft person 
i‘- tonslamlv H<‘n<Misly euijiloy ed j uddopnf 
p.u-on isaclivt* for some pui lu nlar ]mr])ost' 
iilates l»i k|)o»1 , nirnf4> /« t-s to 
(piit kness of moveiiu'iilK ; itfplify to casi- nf 
(iirria^e. Tnaotive. 
vidt/, 7 ’. Jtdii, eo}ih s<-e, nnur 

c, All<»w', permit, tiwifTet, l.olerute. 
l\nriif in mor<' \iosiln( iIiinwt/A>i'c, Ae/br 
ixnd iolfinfc lefer t<i Impoilant matter^. We 
ijrant wlmt is a^peed tn b<' true. l»Ksv. 
Ailrtintag*’ou«, it, lleiieflriul 111 uTEi i . 

Ti. ^o^v. Affiduni is a bistln;;, 
lender feeling;: ; luvt' is a wainnei feeliiif];, 
KUbsistinp; (more freipienlly) between pcr- 
soim of difTi’reiit sex. A\t:ksiojn. 
Aif^*eUonate^ H, Fond, kind. 

,.4^{frrciih(f^f ft, Plonsjint, pleasing, Mnnminj^ 
A plfcu/fint day ; a jiUasinq Jmidscupe , a 
(Purmincj \,\\x\ Disaokfeaiu.k. 

A Ui'rttatlng, <i. 'Intcrmitlent. (’oMiNtrAn 
j HhdSftatlor, n Kiuoy, plenijmlentinry , 
minister A ph Jtipftii tifoit y is inlnisted with 
some s]>en:iJ mission ; a inino'^Ur nt 

and ttuthio^'ttffior are permanent iiffsei.tls ; 
MU inrinj mure cominonly employ ed. fur a 
sperm) I'urpose. 

jliiteiif/, e. Imjirovc, corrcd, b( (Ot, mend. 
UlCAIK 

Angri^ !> lie, VTidh, indiLomtiun, resent^ 
uK'til Wiafh aiifl hi no/ hasty ; i/nr/fc 
someLimei liedinc , //< is mimr'd by a 

leebiijj: of pefHfiM.'U injury (ioon Natortc 
Appropriate, t . Assume, ascribe, uno^rale, 
usurp. We by takijv’’ ‘o oih" elves 

vbthntly and AVToimfidlj , opu/tiprtnfi In 
Ulklng to onrsolves. nphl fully u w ruuL'fully 
We m't\xjok a !ilh ; o.ss>inf/ a n/ht ; os- 
d ibf to oursi lvt s a merit. 

Argutp V. Didiate, dispute, re'iMue upon 
Ariwef V. Flow, einanfile, Hprin-,, procoel, 
rise, issue, 

Arifttlf a, Itisingenuous, sly, tricky, insin- 
cere. L'andio. 


ArHfiee, n. Trick, etr&tt^cm, finesse. 
AsBoeiation, h. Combination, company, 
parincr«hip, nociety. An nm>f^afiOn 1» for 
biihineps, literature, politics, or religion ; a 
m kiy is an imotAalum for af»peciftc purpose ; 
airmijfa/ty or partunnhip* Is au amM'iatlon 
for trading purposes; a (^Mxblnafion is au 
(tMH(H'lnt}o7i for purjioseH e\ij or fiidiffereut. 
Attarhf Assail, assault, encounter. Du- 
FKMi. 

Atidarltp, n Boldness, effrontery, bordl- 

iiood A tfiiacUy and i;ffron/tiy have ulw'ayM 
a bad sense ; /iardihootf, bad or indifferent ; 
fxtfihtcua,, ^<khL bad or indifferent. Fkaiu 
Auntere, a, Kigid, ligoious, severe, stern. 
Aualtn nmnnern, 7.* 7 I//V lungiiage. Jilqor 
great oi'tneional f^tvn ity', ak rnntifs \i^ a a>- 
Vd}ty<j\ manner. J)is>^oliite. 
Araricioufi, a. T^iggurdly, miserly, parsl- 
monimi.'j. Ej^tjcavagant. 

Aversion n n. Antipathy, dislike, Juitrcd, 

repuguame Affection. 

Aire, n. Bread, reienmee Sublinu' ..ml sa- 
cred things excite (/7/v; terrific llilngH. On ad, 
noble things, /rtemov. 

Atrhumrd, (t. Clnnihy. Au'kwiU'd denote^ 
tarriuge ; ihitnuy, imtiirid fchajie. (TitACKFri., 
vJ.rio»#i, n. Adage, ajdioii'iu, upiUhegm, l>y- 
W’ord, maxim. i)ro\er]>, saying, saw. An m?'- 
h»n a self e\ Ident. imiimsilbui ; an ope 
Ougniy now or 7>uytn(h n pllJiy sentiment ; 
an opbotia/u a pointed truth; a provitA, 
or .nn lukuu , an oJd and common saying ; a 
hy tvtoil hud some local origin j wmtu'imiti u 
praeiieal inorul truth 

B. 

liahhle, r Cliattei, pi at lie, jirate. 

Bad, a. Wnked,eMl. Things disugreeabln 
to the lu-te and s<‘nf imentb are />rfr/ / tin* 
l>iiTi(U]»le‘i, 71 Am/ ; w liat i-s highly hati or 

'U'li.k> tt iViL (Jot*n. 
itaffte, V I’oiifound. defeat, dihroneerf. 
iinse, n Vile, mean. Wc aldioi / 

me du-giKri d witli vlh ncstt ; clesjnse iiuaie 
7^^s'X. Vom E 

Battle, )i A( lion. ( ombut, engagement. 
lif-ar, r Cat ry, convey, transport . To heat 
i.-i to snppoj r tin weight of a tiling ; to tir/Tij,, 
in if from the place wlier»' It waa ; nm- 
Vfi/ and Ironf^pot are moile*^ <d carry ing. 
Bear, ?' Fndure, suffer, support. te- 

(hfct gnuit evib' ; bettc small or gi’eid ; ftop- 
pt»‘i our owrroi otlierM ; so/ffer is entirely m 
volunt.iry. 

Bent, r. Bcfeiit, overpinver, overthrow, rout. 
Beaut! L'iiie, handsrunc, juetfy Brtao 
is the fctrongi'st. Iketty is simple and 
small ; fne implies (gemTaily) a poml sized 
llguie A man Is handftowc ; a wonwin beue- 
k/td, preOy, oifne. IIomei.y. 

Beeoiniagf a. Becont, lit, seemly, Bui table. 
r>J'.KeoMIEO 

Beg, V. Jk’soeeh, emve, entreat, Implore, so- 
licit, supplicate, M‘e bt (j iu xvant ; <vyi7v 
ifoin physicid want ; beitcech, crf/mif, and so- 
If 'U from pressing iieresstly ; imjukrre and 
■ A/^/>/;A(Vf/e from extreme distress. OiVK. 
Behavior, u rurriuge. conduct., deport- 
TU' .d. dtineanor, 

Br\iit,n, Credit, f nit h, tru^l. Thiicflii the 
general word ; it is//' d In fuels or opinions; 


trmt In rtilgtoaa cplplcmti in/ol/A ; imH fh 
a peraon's veracity or pecuniary aolrcncy 1» 
avdlf. Doubt. 

liene/tevnt, u. Bountiful, gimcrone. liberal, 
munificent. Oovetoub, 

Benefit, n. Favor, advantage, kindneea, 
civility, liaitiilts aud favor* arc conferred 
by superiors ; klnUttess and civHilic* eae \nx 
terclianged by equals. IKjubv. 

Benevotenev, ri. Beiieflimce, ben4rQily, hu- 
muuity, kinduesB, teuderue.ss, JkonxfTmct 
1» the desire to do gi>od ; Innigrdfy is a good- 
ness habitually visible lu look or deed ; Mnd// 
fPft* and (imtirnes* lire modes of fwling; 
htnnanUy is iiniverHal. MAL>;votiiNCB. 

Blntae, r. Censure, condemn, reprovth re-* 
jiroach, upbraid. Phaisb. 

Blemish, If. Flaw, f^pcck, T^pot, stain. 

Blot, V, Cancel, efface, expunge, era«i, ob- 
lilcmle. 

Bold, a Brave, daring, fearless, intrepid, 
undaunted. Timid. 

Border, n. Brim, brink, edge, margin, rim, 

•verge. 

Border, n. Boundary, confine, frontier 
Boundocy denotes the limit of place ; ftvfo 
Her is (mostly) a military term ; coitfirmU 
used in refeience to two places. 

Bound, r. Circumscribe, confine, limit, re- 
Htrh t. 

Brave, p. Dare, defy. 

liratu'vp, h. Courage, valor. Bravet'y is 
unreasoning ; eotirogc, tlie rt'sult of re- 
flection ; vohtr combines btaveryand lot/r- 
Ogt>. COW'AUDUK. 

Break, t\ Bruise, crush, pound, aquecze. 

Breeze, n. Blast, gale, gust, hurricane, atonti, 
tempest. A gentle hrhZt ; % brisk groAt"; a 
sudden gtud . a violent hlant. A aform 1h a 
riisturimme of tin' whole atmospiiere ; ii 
k nips! in u storm with thunder and light- 
ning ; u hiintcoftc isHiie most violent of 
storin'*. 

Bright, a. Clear, rndlunl, Hliining, Dru.. 

Business, ?t. Avocation, empli/ymont, cio 
giigoiiH III, occupation. Jpaiincatiii takes oiir 
thoughts, time, ami strength ; oeettpoUon and 
nnidoi'iianf^ time and slrength only. An m- 
ga(p meni employs partially; ftn nroealUpi 
prevcuti- from doing sometbing else. 

Bwsin»^ss, 70 An, proftssion, trade. Buy- 
ingumi selling meirhai)’dl#«? Is loom- 

ing i-* requisite tor a jmfmion ; employ- 
ment of knowledge aud experience for profit 
is bummed ; exi re^c of art an arf. 

C, 

i'atntnify, ft. Disaster, misfortune, mla- 
< hanee, mishap. 

Calm, a Collected, comxwsed. Oaftn reJate#) 
to I he state of the feelings ; etBerted, of the 
thoughts ; fompitied, of thoughts and feel- 
ingH both. Stoumv. 

Valm, a. Placid, serene. Caltfi Is a trouslont 
mental state ; placidity oud sereiiUy ; pw 
inanent mental Imbits. 

Capable, a. Able, comivetcut. JjccXMHPIb 
rrsr. 

Captious, u. Fretful, crons, poeviah, pfitu- 
laut. 

Care,n. Anxiety, coticetp, rollolttidn. 
LBiMSNBSa, (8of» NjS^LMBMT.) 


Carti n. Hf od« attention* NnouqBKoa* 

ft*, Butclmry, miMaere, eUitighter. 

Cmmt 0 g n. Motive, reaeon. Caud$ relates to 
ttie connection of tnlngv; nwttm, rneuttil 
and phyeJcaJ operation ; rea^oti, mental oji- 
eratloua. Effect. (SctjCouftEtiUENCB.) 

CeWae# v. Discontinue, ItJave off, end. Con- 
two*. 

Censure, v. Animadvert, criUci^e. C-en^ 
mr$ ffnda faulty assertively ; (ritirUrny nr- 
gumontatlvely ; aidmaUverftio}^ ^ states tlie 
rcaeona for its objoctlons, rBAiSB. 

C^rtuinp a, Secure, sure. Dobjitfiii.. 

Ceaacefiotii n. Intermission, rest, stop. 
Continuance, 

CAance^ n. Fate, fortune. Chance relaU s 
to all things ; fat^VLn^ftHnne (grueraJly) to 

^ things personal. Chancft la varlaldo witiiouf 
plan ; forfune plans blindly ; fafe plan^^ wlih 
knowledge and attjilns the result hit ended. 
Desjon. 

ChungcpT. Harter, exchange, hubatllute. 

Changeahlt^f <t. Fickle, inconstant, mula- 
blo, variable. iTNOHANoKAncK. 

ChaugcablcHC/n/, n. Fickleness, intoii’ 
staiic.v Constancy. 

Chartn, V.* Cap! hate, enchant, enrapture, 
fascinate. 

Cheerful p a. t lay, merry, sprightly. Chtw- 
fldiiCifA is an habitual state ; mirthf a tem- 
iwmry eKhllamtion ; gayffy the result of 
circuinsliiuees ; ^prigh^fidnr^iiy the huoy- 
ttucy of health and tempeniment. Mociin- 

FUL. 

Chiefs n. (Ideflain, head, leader. Sujton- 
oiiniNATE. (See Subject.) 

Virrumetanee, n. Fad, incident. A fad, 
is something done;, an 4yid(/en/, Bomeihiug 
that liapptUiM ; a clrrumdiwcc denolcs every- 
thing ronn<Tte(l with a thing. 

Ciaee,t). Degree, <»nler, rank. Persoiw hold 
a?*(i/tA:; belong to a ciaso or ordo‘; aroof 
high or low (If (free. 

Clear t a. Bright, lucid, vivid. OrAKE. {See 
Daiik.) 

Clerer, a. Adroit, dexterous, expert, skillful. 
(%iVerfi*jss Is mental ; iddlly mental and phys- 
ical ; ejejyfdnfen and (tcJrtcivufiusSy chiefly 
physical; wholly jihysical. Sxu- 

PIP. 

Clothed f n. Clad, dressed. Nakep. 

Coaree, a. Rude, rough. All denote things 
nn)H)Ushod. Voanc relates to materia) ; 
rough, to surface; rude, to construction. 
CiMrw i« the opposite of fine ; roi^gh of 
amoolh ; rude of polished. Fine. 

CoasTf t\ Cajole, fawn, wheedle. 

Color, V, Dye, stain, tinge. Color is generic ; 
dyty ft term of art (but nlso uwd flguratl vely); 

poetical; la nsed cither with 
ita propt-^r meaning or figuratively. 

Colorable, a. Ostmislble, plausible, spe- 
ciptta. 

COmhitMtiOHf n. Cabal, conspiracy, plot. 
A cdbafU ft party Intrigue ; a cotnUnafion^ 
the union of many for mutual protcscllon ; 
ft is ft secret union of two or more per- 
•onsy for bad puriioacB ; a conspiracy Is a 
ftftcrat concert among a number of iieraons 
to bring about a change. 

Coniman4p ft. InJnucUon, order, precept. 

Commodi$p, ft. Gooda, tnerchandlHO, ware. 


EKGLISH SYKOmrHS. 


Coinmon, a, Mcfto, ordinary, vulgar. Ckm* 
mon is the opposite of refined ; of no^ 
blft ; ordinary of distinguished ; wdgar of 
cultivated. Unooaimon. (Sec Exceptional.) 

Compel, V. Force, oblige, necessitate. 

CompeftMolion, n. Amends, recompi-nse, 
rt'munemtion, requital, reward. Atncfufsi^ 
tho return for a f.ault ; i'f ccnujicnsfy voluntary 
payment for volnidury service ; inrnfh'/inth 
/i/m, is a payment for -si-rvice ; r^ipiilnl pays 
kindness with kimlness ; rt'inunfrati 07 t is 
indefinite as but les^i voluntary than rtcom- 
imutt ; reward is a volniitary return for s<'r- 
vieo or conduct. 

Complaint ». Lament, murmur, rcjrret, re- 
pine. 

Comply, V. Accede, conform, submit, yield 
Refuse. 

(UtmpoHnd , a, (Vmiplox. Himplk. 

Cornprier, r, CompreliemJ, contain, tun- 
biftce, include. 

Conct'ai,i\ Hide, secrete, rsiovKu. 

Conreirotr. C’ompreln iid, undeistaiul. We 
a thing w ben wefoiiuaii idea ol u ; 
w'e nndtc'>tand, ox votnpnlt* ml ii only u lari 
wc possess all the Ideas wlm h Ha* thing po- 
sentH. VndiTb/anding relates to familiar 
things ; (o principIcH. 

Conelneioitt n. Inferem e, dednUion A 
conc/ufUm Is d<cl\'(iH ‘ un , inemn- 

plete , a. dfductum is drawn fiom argunientp , 
fn'otfc/usinit from facts 

Comluet, r Direct, guide, lead, yovern. 
regulate, manage. 

Coafirntf r. Conoborute Contuaoiot. 

CvttjUet, i(. Combat, contest, eonlention, 
struggle. 

Confuteti', Disprove, jefiiti, oppugn An 
argument is cofiftded, ; a ( barge ttfu/ed , a 
stHtemeiit disputed , an emmeous dtatune 
oppugmd 

Conquf'Tt V. OxTreome, subdue, .surmount, 
vanquish. Defeat, 

<7o?i«fr«/weuer, /i. KfPoet, (‘Vent, issue, rejuilt, 
Tliere may tie several ; iluue 

ran be but one and ernd an 

final; <’4>nH'gucffrrf! miiy be iuit(Tun'dt(it<' 
relate to lliings ptivsieal or moifil ; 
eofOfef/unuYff to moi.d tbmirsouly. C'ArvK. 

CounlderyV. Reflect. CVvobAv l.s jirat tieal 
Jtvc/, speculntiM*, or moral. 

Coneietent, a, i’oii'-tant, conipatibk'. In- 
ton si - tent. 

Coiiftolvy r Comfort, soliiec. ro/u/o// gives 
pleasure; ro7MY>{e ami nllt'viaie pain. 

Confuda/iif/i is of a higher kind tbaii * . 

Constancy^ u. Firmness, sfabililv, stead- 
iness Constancy H-lates to the nflettious , 
Jlnntms to the woll ; daftilKy to the rqu'n- 
ion.s ; Bteftdiuc.ss to conduct and action 
Inconstancy. (Sin* t^iiANOKAni.FNEssj 

Contaminate, v. Corrupt, defile, p(»llut(‘, 
taint. 

Contemn, V. Despise, disdain, worn. Es- 

TEEAl, 

Contemplate, r Meditate, muse. Wucon- 
(etnplatfi what Ik Iwforo our e.veK ; ntedi/aU on 
actions or quRlIMes ; tnuec on recent, events. 

Contemptible^ a. Deapicable, paltry, pitiful, 
vile, mean. Nonuc. 

Contetni, v. Conteftty dlaputo, etrlve, alnig- 
gle, combat. 


Continual, a. ConslRUt, cortflnnoua, per- 
petual, incortfiant, Intekmi’»'t‘bnt. (8ooAl- 

TERNATlNCi ) 

Continuanee, n, roniJnuallon, durailon. 
Cessation. 

Continue, v, TVimhI, perauvere, pursue, 
jirotfecute- CREASE. 

Contradict, V. Deny, gaiusay, opposo. Con- 
firm. 

Cool, a. Cold, frigid, Cxd impHrs the 
opjvoKite of warmth; Cfdd aud/j'tgld uudho 
opposite of warm. Figuratively, and is op 
jHwd to friendly ; <Ydd to warm liearted ; 
J rigid to animated. Hot. 

Correct, r. Rectify, reform. We t {c/ffVniis- 
take,« ; Buhstantial faulte ; r,'f(yrnt. the 

pnliUc Hcrvi^v. 

Cost, 71. riiaige, expenso, price. Cos/ ov i\r- 
p>ns(? is wb.at is jiaul for a thing ; prkf or 
charge w hat, is asked for it. 

Coveto^isneae, //. Avarice, cupidity. (Uh 
ptddy is an acquired djsposnion to mass nud 
to keep An man seeks to lo'ep 

w hat he Ini'* ; a ci^nUfms man to get more. 
jiENEFITKNt E. 

CoiT«f«t/ce, jj. Fear, timidity, puHlIlaiiinilty. 

CCX'UAOF. 

Crimcf it Sin, vice, miHclenieanor, 
is n V i-diition of human law; rir^.of moral 
law : JV/ii, of ili(‘ law of God Includes 

ennm and vur; uoAdiweuhor Is a minor 
oflfrMlce 

Crimirnil, Convict, r ulprlt, felon, mnle- 
fiu’r(jr. CGn^iuo/ ir- a general teiU' for vio- 
latoi of law ; rdptif hrougb* Indore u 
c()uri ; /nfi/dih /or, any evil-doer ; /ftnn, pet- 
son guiltv (»f lelony ; couvUd, Beuteneed 
cniniual. 

Crooked, u. Diud, curved,^ oblique. 
SrifAiOTlT. 

Cruel, o. IhlI'ba^oll^, brutal, tidminaii, 
.“'ttvage. Kind. iSim' AFKE njoKATu.i 

i'ultirntittn, n ( iiltur#-, refluenn nl, 

Ci/csor?/, a. l)e-uitor\ , has-ly, wligld B.x;- 

UAT-tTlV E. 

C7*stom,fi. Fashion, n.nmior. juuf t’ee. /V\'- 
h>fn i-ididive; auSvtmli’; 7f<afi~ 

)t< r or fjhrjhirs is Ibe wav in w tiich vvebe- 
linv'e in Koi’ial inlerconr^**.' , /(iddt/n is u Uun- 
}U'rarv, .irbiiiarv mode of doing or maJl^tng 

T> 

I>anyci',)t. lla/aid, jH'iil JLizvni he 
a gooil ; danger am! paU are evils, A iknt 
I-. a (far off). e.xti;iord)nary Safktv. 

vSre Safe, i 

Tlark, a. Dismal, opaque, obscure, dim. 
LmuT 

Vead/jf, (I. Fatal, destructive, mortal. WhaU 
evci i»roduceM death is deadly; whatever 
ends in dv‘ath, 7tn>rttd. FWo/and deuft ticfirfi 
apply alrto to Utinga which prodticc great 
harm, 

Death, 7\. Dep.artnrc, decease, demlMo. Oeaih 
is the gtmcral term, fhparture, dee/ase, and 
demise relate to human beings only, 
ctasf is the legal term ; dnnim is used of the 
death of great iH^rsonages, Life. 

Decay, n. Deeline, cunHiimptlon Dredyia 
A gradual loss tif healtb ; dcdiucy of vigor ; 
cousump/iou, of existence. 
lieeeive, v. Delude, Inipoftc upon. DecHm 
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BNOIISH STKOKTMS, 


hi (.hogcuciul term, and includeH the others. 
We arc d^UntHl by false hopes, imp(m(l vp(m 
by otlicTH for ga+n. We may be {ten-iml 
without any fault of out own ; hut not 

IniiM, 

JDrfC^^i Determine, conclude upon. 
ihi'lijt more quickly than we Uttfrtninr. ^^■c 
emuiudt] ujMm a thing when wu arrtvi' :U ii 
Anal nation in regard h)il. 

r. IhihlLwh, pmclaim. Wo pfihUsh. 
or pi^ctaim publicly only ; we dntarfi ))re 
vatcly or publicly. Far in tin d opunona a»o 
deWumf ; <'\euri!t pnhli^hmi ; ])Ut)liciuo;i«iir*'H 
proclaimed, 

«. Act, action, exploit, feat, achieve- 

mont. 

Jhif^atf r. (hnupicr, lepult-c, tnertbrow, 
fnifttratc. foil. c’oNqi'KU. 

T>cyV?H<f, V. Fro tec I, viTidieuti'. Jhf^mt >a 
tbe general term, ytnd}/ afinn is a moral itr- 
jcfifif ; proti^ction n pi'nimiumt cb'Cenne. At- 

TAOK. 

lU'lajf, i’. Defer, postpone, procra^’liuati', 
prolong, protract, reiard. We dday a thing 
by not beguiling it ; dtft't and pantjKmc by 
fixing tbe bcigfniiing at a later period. The 
c<intlnuanc(* of a thing in prolontjHi or pra- 
U aded ; tlie end rdmdf^d Pfo^mhitnidum 
is a blamevNotthy ihkiy, 

a, {’lianmng, (Jhann’tng is a 
stronger liTin than deVujldful, and mostly 
applied to pkui'^uu'rt of the senscH J)jha- 
OUREAm.E, 

PemmiKf, r, W’'e tieiuaud yihat is duo us; 
7'otpdtr w bat we cxi>eel to h.i\e d<*ne. 

1>. Destroy, dismantle, mz*', 
ruin, f)verthrow. 

Deny 4 r. Ifefuse, disavow, eontrmluM We 
di'nyfju'lfi; riudnidid erroneous statements; 
vcfuiie iequesl«i; dhn't'ow what is wrongly 
attributed to iiM. Apfiiim. iSee Vocen.) 

X>epU>r‘Vp tK Liituunt, bewail; mourn, bc*- 
moan, 

Jit^pOMitp n. Pawn, pledge, serurily 

J}erldCf ?j. Banter, rally, mock, ridft iile. 
7?rta/'«’und ro//garo alight ridicule ; in/H'h ty 
is u direct jiersonal attack ; dtrUiou fs 
stronger than 7 'idicuU‘^ but weaker Ihnri 

J}«afgnf Plan, project, purpose, sclicine, 
in it ion. ('hanok. 

IhsirVf V. Wish, hanker after, long for, 
covet. 

l}t!8tiny, n. Fate, doom, lot. 

I>etcrt»int'dt a. Hesolute, decided hriu. 
llNnr.TKIlWINKO 

Der’UiiVfV. En, stray, wander, swen'e, 

jyictiotif a. PliraM*ok)gy, style. 

Jiirtionarjff ^ Gltfssary k'>:ic<m, vocabu- 
lary, A U'j'n'itn i-^ a dhr^tinnj *>f dead 
languages, A vurnhidayu a list of wonls; 
a glofif^nry is a riMdtudaiy with explana- 
tions. 

V, Disiigree, diMsmt vaiy. Aoukk. 
(See St^iT.) 

J>ijferent, a. Distinct, wqjarafe. JHferatf 
refere to internal qualll les , disthirt to things 
eeVn by the eye or mind ; 8*‘paf<d> is w’har 
apart to ho ecfm by itstdf. Likt,. (Sec 

u. Importiinenf, obstacle, ob- 
fcitructloii, perplexity. JKasjs. 


I>iitadvont 4 ta*^^ p, Detrfinent, hurt, injury, 
prejudice, Apvantaor. (Sec Bbnefjt.) 
JHaaifreeaMe, a, (Jnpleasant, offonsive. 
Dm.iouTroL. 

Jh'80(trnfnent,n, Discrimination, judgment, 
penetrAtion. }HMX>rnitunt eAtiraatea rightly 
p(’rsons or things ; }>endr<diOii I>icrce 8 
thnuigb what biis beim hlddtui by cunning; 
di»rrimUintum finds the difference betw'(*on 
two object M ; is a practical power, 

tlio result of inwaid deduction. 

Diacrtailt, lo Disgrace, seundul, rejiroach, 
dishonor. Oukuit. (See Namk ) 

TMt»hont}*ty, n. Fraud, kiiaV 4 >rv. IIontkatt 

MiiHliUe, Disgust, di^^plea^uie, dlstaHle, 
di'i'^iitisfaotlon 

l>i(tptva 8 €\ V, Offend, vex. Ih^plmik' re* 
kilcH lather to the Inward feeling ; tyfind and 
irjc to the exterior cause. ]Vj^* is stronger than 
qfytid anrl di.phaM ; but temporary, (‘bask. 

JHitpoaitioiif n . Jiu liimtiou, ti rnper, J>is- 
is imnnanenf ; imihiaiton and 
iunper trauflilory; diti)XiitUlon Is strongi and 
niore post rive than htf'tt nation. 

DiashnUiMrkty^ n. VnliLcuesH. I.iiijsNESK 

DisaotiUVf a. Lax, loose, llcenthJiH. Aus- 

TEUK. 

DlHtii»gnis 9 *t'd f a. Famous, eminent, iJlus- 
Irloue, conspuuous, noted. Unoisiun* 
(tinsHEJ'. t^**e OnseniE ) 

OiHtreaif, o Agony, angui.^h, anxiety. 

//V.sA is (be re^ull of pres( nt evil ; agony 
itumeduiti’ evil ; angnhh of reflet tjon on pa'^t 
evi! ; an.i'trfy of (be fear of future evil 

J)ii4tributt', ( . Allot, iipx>o!lnm, n'^sign, 

n Suspicion. FosKroK^eB. (Ste. 

TbU'K ) 

Pivitir^ 7 Separate, jiarl, disunite, dis- 
tribute 

Jioctri t9i\ n Dogma, tenet A dtH'iiine rests 
on indiuduul amhoniy ; a dtnjtua otx tlic au- 
thority of a Ixuly , a tfiot on its merits 

I}o%tht, ){ JfisbeJief, BU'^pense Bkliek. 

Dimhtful^ n. Dubious, unrx'rtuin, precarious. 

('BUT AIN 

Uregttf n Jlross, scum, refuse, sediiiKiil. 

Jhttl, <i Di.'anal, gliMuny, sad. A thing Is 
dtjft and gUmny u lien it wants light and life ; 
diBniak when it ba'i what is also olTcuisive to 
(he sep«{e Sfol k .generally usee ni regard to 
moral (*bje( ts Biiiout. 

TiurahiCf a. Lav,fuig, perniauent. Pmahlr 
applicH more properly to things niaierial. a 
durable structure ; luMlnq to non'-inaU rml 
Ihing.'i, a lading feud Prrmauent is weaker 
than durable ; fx jn rinanetd Bitimtion. Tem- 

l-OKARV. 

1>ufy^ n. Obligation, Pafij relates to the 
whole conduct of men ; obHgntUm to par- 
ticular elrcumstaiices. 

K. 

ICayarf a. Karnest, serioiiH. IHarMet is eX’ 
e, In 81 vely moral : mqpt\ either phvsical or 
moral. KagnuteH is usually a fault; eameet- 
n*}>s a A pereou ar thing is serUnts ; 

only a pennon tarn^d. Inpiffeukkt. (See 

iNDirTERENOK.) 

Jatffrrnrtoff />, Avidity, pret'dineHU iNUrr- 

FEUKNeiw. 

Jiarnt Win, obtain, acquire, get, attain, 
gain. SrKsi) 


.1 — M. t 

n* Quiet, re«t^ mpose. 1» tM* 

Ration of motlbn; la freedom frOm any- 
thing painful ; freedom from dWtmrti' 
anee eauHed by othefH ; reptm ia the neeea- 
oary roet after lalmr. 

JCaae, n. EaBlneas, facility. DirnctrLTT. 

I^lbuUition, n. Effcrvcacence, fermentation, 
femtbiit. 

J^^eeleniaatfit, n. Divine, theologian. An 
et'dMastio hnaaBtation In the church a fA^- 
<i/o( 7 ja/? wrltcB on theology; a divine toacht^, 
be.^icloB having a «tntlon in the church. 
EriipBCf V. Obscure, darken, cloud, veil. 
Eesfafty, n. llapture, transport. IScstadf 
and ruphn'e are ploaHunible ; imnsport 
pleasurable or painful. 

XCdifiee^ ir. Fabri<\ structure. 

Fldueati&h^ n Breeding, instruction, 

(lire, tuition. Eduratigu iiieludas 
and btfi'ding ; bre^di >ig toitilo? to the roan- 
niTs ; inHfrt/rtam to imparting know'l(id|lt0 ; 
iuifion Is the act of teoebing ; nhrtvi^ ilip 
bringing up of c.ldldreu. 

JCjfert, v. Ib rform, produce iiicludos 

iitrfonn and ue^?. Only a rational agent 
can 

Effertire* a. KlTorfunl, efficient, efflcacfoiis. 
I. V EFFECTUAL, 

IflUlarly, a. Aged, old. A i/eii denotes greater 
age than (dderly ; old than aged. Elderly 
and aged are more respectfnl than old. 
Yoi:Tnrun. 

Eiocution, n. Klotpieiice., oratory, rhetoric. 
lllocvfU/n Is the manner of dedivery ; e&s 
fpiencc the matter Oralonj is an acquired 
art ; elmjuym't' a natural gift ; rhdotir is the 
theory of oratory (In common usfi os a dis- 
play of (yi'afory). 

EmharraAB, r. Entangle, perplex. 

JKfnhflHifhf V. Adorn, dceorato, iKmitify. 

JCfnhrttre^ r. (’Jahj), hug, 

Empire, u. Belgn, kingdom, dominion. An 
etnph'r is a grc'ai (ouniry composed of dif- 
ferent jirople ; a Jclnydom is sinalkT. As 
Implying the exercise of power, anpare re- 
biles to the cfmntry governed ; rngnXoXhe^ 
ruler ; a ah’* I finphe ; a long nign. jOrwiin- 
ion denoti's eiiluT the art or power of rul- 
ing. 

JbJmpiny^ V. Act. WIiAt is miphyiul acUi ; 
w’l.at j‘' wi.vr/ is luted upon, 

Empfp, ( 7 . J)c\ old, vacant, void. An empty 
building ; u vacant chair ; void of reason ; 
divahl of PoiiKe. Fct.t. 

Encomium f n. Eulogy, onloginm, panegyric. 

Enouurayr, %\ Animate, cniboldcn, Impel, 
Incite, stimulate, urge. Abash, 

Encourage f v. Adiance, forward, prefer, 
promote. 

Mttrrouch f e. Infringe, Intrude, Invrtde. 

Endeavor, v. Aim, strive, struggle. 

Endeavor^ n. Effort, exert, ion, attempt, aim. 

Enemy, n. Adversary, antagonist, foe, op- 
ponent. Fofi Ifl stronger than enmy. An flp- 
jKmcat opposes one’s opinions, etc, An a<I- 
vermiy ylrom personal reasons, opposes one's 

^ claims ; an antngonUl Is a kind of opponent. 
Enmny m.dfoe convoy the idea of persotud 
hostility, Frirnb. 

Evxergy, p. Force, vigor, strength, pemr^ 
spirit. 

Enormou$,a^ Huge, immense, vs«t. JBmpr* 
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ntottf Mkd huge relate to Mxe { UnfMrtM and 
90#^ to extoi>t, qaautlty, and nambar. 
mow li lanser tlian Uian 

JBInrott^ V. Enlititf Ut»t, ragUtcr, record, 
K-Ml^waiaaf^ 3?anrttlc> visionary. The 
thuHaei fi^ahi a peciUlar menUl fervor ; the 
fdnatic believea hiniaelf inftpired ; the vision' 
ary aaaa aupernatura) visions'. 

Xqualf u* EiinablOf even, like, a) ike, uniform. 
An eguaUfU temper ; an rtv« purfaai \ like or 
(l^fifcrin face and color. equal 
tSnsdioe^tef v, out, exhrpate, exU r- 

miixate. 

^rroneouMp a. Inconect, Inaccurato, inex^ 
act, Exact, 

Error, n. Blunder, mistake. En'or in the 
general term ; a btumier Ih envr in action ; 
a rnlsinke an error of choice. « 
Eopoeiali^, adv. Chiefly, pnrticiiliU’ly,prin' 
cipally. GiMJBRAij.t. 

Essay, n. Dissertation, tract, trentlHo, 
Establish, V- Conflrm. Things ]K'riuancnt 
and imporlaut are estaOMed ; thiiigs par- 
tial or temporary, eo/t/lrotff/. DvEUTiiaow. 
Estettn, n. llcgurd, respect, EnfefVi and 
lespficf come from the uiKierstandiiJg ; /r- 
gard, from the i»cart, Httjnrd is felt among 
friends; for Kuperlonty EsOrm is for 

worth. 

Estimate, v. Appraise, appnadafe, chtecin 
Esilmate% v. Compute, rule W«* (rsfluodc 
oxpenseH ; rttmpvie InterfHl ; roft' a man’s 
commercial standing. 

Estrangement, n. Ahstruction, alienation 
Eternal, a. Endless, everltiMtlng Tluwhr- 
iw/Mma no beginning or end, tlnwn^/fKvs a 
beginning hnt no end ; thf‘ ei>tiasiin(j ia 
without ceKH,'ition or iiitorrnptiou. 

Evade, v. Kquivocato, pr<‘vaii<ate. Wo 
piHide by I'harjging the subject , equivocait 
by tiHing equivocal expressions ; ittf.verlaiic 
by nsuig hmac, nnsatjsftnaory tixpresslons 
Even, a. Level, jdaln, smooth The ivm is 
frt‘ft from great nnighnews ; the mmtlh from 
any roughness ; the hvd from rise and fall ; 
tJie plain from ohstnictiou, Cnenen. <iiee 
Kouou.) 

Event, ti. Accident, adveutnn*, inrid(vnt, oc 
currcncc. An limit Is anything which is 
going on in the world ; nn amdrvt is un ac- 
cidental imfit ; an admitinr an extraordinary' 
svsitl; au ineidsni a personal rveuf ; an or- 
dinary event. 

Evil, n. Ill, harm, mlachicf, inisfortniic. 

Ejsaet, a. Nice, particular, punctnaK Par- 
tieular and punctual aro* applh^d to persons 
only ; eisact and nice eltlu?r to pefsons or 
thinga. Eatact and the two former an' al- 
ways iwed la a good aenwe ; the two latter 
may be carried to oxcosb. Inexact. (See 
KftBOxxQtm.) 

Bnnoble, dignify, raise. Humouk. 
EmaminmHon, n, iTivoBUgatJoii, inquiry, 
toBoardh ocarch, scrutiny, JSxaminntion is 
a general term ; an ingidry Is made by put- 
ting questions ; an inmtigalion is a minute 
inq%tiry ; a search, a painstaking eimmina- 
Hon ; a resmrcA, a thorough sea?rh ; a tenA- 
liny, a rigid exandimtlon. 

Em^ed, v. Excel « oatdo, mirpass, Iranscoud. 
fhhL HttOBT, (See Fauu.) 


EmeepHonal, a. Uncommon, tare, extraor- 
dinary. Uncotnw/m. 

JS'jffOife, V. Awaken, provoke, rouse, stir 
up. Lni.r., 

Excursion, ». Jaunt, ram hit*, tour, trip. 
Execute, v. P’lillill, ptfrfoini ExtcuU> la 
Bf.r< tnger than fulJlU or ;a rfoinn , W eft((fUt a 
moral duty ; ptrfonn an ordinary Insk. AU*- 
(bring about to an end) ^oIr)l'lhiug ex- 
fraordiuory. 

Exesnpt, a. P'ree, ilenrcd St:u.iK< t. 
Exercise, V. Pnndro. An art is tav /v 
tt prof esslon jn . 

Exhaustive, a, Tlujrough, coiuph tc (hru- 
HOKV 

Exigency , n. Emeigency. The ft>rnitT is 
more fretpient ; the laller moie jiivKSing 
Experitnent, n Proof , trial, test. Trial 

tflids the quality of a thing ; c.vp nuu nt de- 
VeJoiw Hvme truth; jirintj i-. ilu n^ult of 
exiteriinent ; fiat is the mod roininejug 
proof. 

Explain, r. Expound, inleipis l, illustrate, 
cluculate. Singh* words are i^pluiurtl ; a 
work is f iqioumh d ; a propht'tw or the f-eiiM.* 
of a W'oik ; n eomineiitary ihui- 
data , ,‘ an ex ample lUaefudrs 
Exprr&s, i\ Declaie, Mgnily, uttn, tell. 
pJxietid, r, Iteach, f-tr4*tch. AloonuE. 
Extravagant, a. liavl.-h, piofu-e, pnallgnl 
Extravagant Is (lie penend ferm. The /.r- 
iraiHujxta* sju'iui their ijntney unreasonably ; 
llie pmftnal in exc<‘S'< n The lar'tJ^/i man 
s]K*iids w'ji.-tefiilly without considering the 
^alue of what he spends: rt-toi t- pends 

llhei'Hlly from a full store, PAiisixioNniirs. 
(See Avaiiruouk ) 

E'ahle, n. Apologue, novel, romance, tale 
A Jafiir ov ajMiloqat' u a iihor\ tale enroicing 
a moral. A norti deals with a ^n^ety of 
eliiiitu'fers undineidi iits ; ii fonianet presents 
fXtraordiiiar} imldcnlH; a totr is a t^iniple 
kind of tiition 

Ears, a. \'iH!ige, countenance 
Eaeetiosts, a. IMeasaut, joi ular, jo*‘i>ho Ea- 
aturu.'t is used of eltlier writing or tonvef, 
nation ; the others only of corni'rsaihui. 
Seuioi's. 

Eactor, a Agent. A ./Ve Vo/' men ly buy'-; and 
fiells for others ; an ag^nf iraiisacis all kind.s 
of biiMnetw. 

Eail, i\ To fall sliorf, he di llcie.id. Aci^om^ 

I’LlSll 

Eaint, a. Langtild Paint i« ''lighter thim 
Jatigaid ; a spii'iid through the 

whole frame is tanguoi 

Fair, a Clear What is/rj// has hiightness; 
what iH r/c</r is 8porllJ^s. Fatr weather is 
HomevvlnU sunny; dear weather, cloudlet-s. 
Stoumi 

Fair, a. Equitable, honest, reasonable. Un- 
VAtn. (See UN^trsT.) 

Faith, ti. Creed, A CAc-'f is an o»labli«hod 
form of faith. 

Faithful, a. True, loyul, constant. Faith- 
less. 

Faithless, a. P^Tfidjoiis, truucherouH. Pa- 
Ji<pj 1m in the will : tmirfurn in the action ; 
f(dthhii.viess ifi a violation i»f faith for one’s 
own Intcretft without attempting to deceive. 
Faithful. 

* — .. —.a... 


Fall, V. Drop, droop, sink, tumble. Kia». ^ 
Fame, n, Kenown, wqmtation. Fame may 
be good or bad ; reutfwu is naod only of 
brilliant and great deeds ami men; repaid 
fUm Is gained only by actual disflnctlon In 
Something, aa the reputaikoii of a law'yer, of 
a surgeon . 

JPamotea, ft. Celebrated, n'uowncd, illue- 
t lions, Obscuhe. 

Fanciful, a, CapriclouM, fantastical, whim- 
sical . 

Fancy, a Imagination. Fancy relates to 
light objectK ; itmgutatum to tliiugs grand, 
exiraiirdinary, remoti*. 

Fast, a. Tttpld, quick, fleet, cxpedttjouF. 
Slow-. 

Fatigue, */. Wearinesp, liwitsjtnde. Fatigve 
is a phyKical ot mental exhaustion ; 
fuM an exhaustion of strtijgih i/r spirits; 
taAnitude a wcakiicHH of the whole frame 
produced hy fat ifpic or illness. 

Fcar,n. TimidiLy, (ImorousncSN. Huavkht. 
Feeling, n. SenHiitiou, pense. Fueling is 
transiioiy and chaiigeulile ; Mi»f, portna- 
iient. h/tfUagof pity; a Hr Me of justice. 
A is an act otjcf dag. 

Feeling, n SeiiPibility, puseeptibility. In- 
SKSSiniLlTY 

Ferocious, a Kieirc. savage, wild, Ticrba* 
rolls. Milo, 

Fertile, a, Fruitful, prollflc, plenteous, pro 
diietive. bTKmiJS 

FietLon, ji. FalM hoisl, fabnc/itloi). Ficihm 
tells w'lat. may be, but is not \ fabi'icatUai 
iiTidy'(//.V(7/y.«>f/ teH wlmt is not .'*s what Is. 
Figure, ji. Allegory, emblem, metaphor, 
F)inbnl, type. 

Fluff, t'. Find out, di'srry, discover, espy*”. 
We mayfiial by accident ; \vc may fnd oat 
by exertion ; ftfuun^ r what is remote or hid- 
den, A thing is ///w; /W at a distainv ; w'c 
c.vp// pomething remott*. Lose. 

F'isie, a. Delicate, nhi* Fiae applies to 
lanre or small ohjeets; dtlhab to siualL 
ohjeciH i/nly , ] ii a moial senpc <l<tU‘(icy resla 

upon the taste ; nicdy npon a minute, search 
ing srienlifle cxHmiu.ttion ; (MkaU is pleas 
nnl to niUPc and tusk*, what is wicc ri'fersi 
to the Hp]K‘tile, C’oAie-E 
Fine,H. Forfeit, forft itiiix-, mulct, penalty. 
l>’irf!, n. (How, heat, warmth. Wannth .n ta 
gentle heat ; gkav a jiurtial heat orwarndk ; 
firt in .'letion cimis htat ; heat is Iosh active 
than Jitf \ morn active than waimfU, 

Plrm, a. t’oastftut, Hdid, steadfast, fixetV 
si able. Weak, 

First, a. Foremost, earliest. Last. 

Fit, r. Aci oiiimodate, adapt, adjust, suit* 
Fix, r. Determlni', oslabllsh, (jettle, limit. 
Flame, n. Blaze, flare, flash, glare. J!>7ash 
is a sudden/or^, hu unsteady jlame ; f}ldz*‘ fs a 
broad, bright Tfanw ; glart A atvotig, glowing 
JloriK. 

Flat, a. Level. Flat Is the opposite of 
wand ; Uvd of xmevtn. 

Flexible, a. Pliant, pliable, ductile, supple. 
Pliant ia used only in a moral senae ; JlexlAls 
and pliable mean easily bent ; saptdenm is 
Rii extreme plitMHy : ductile means easily 
drawn. Inflexiihlity. 

J^owWal^f r. l*ros{>er, thrive. T/trive de* 
notes the process of becoming prosporoos ai 
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(ull grown ; tho fttuto ; pf'Ofper 

need otity iti a moral Hcimc, 
ff'loWf V, UutfUi emanate*, Ishuo, Htrcam, 
glldp, pTo<jei*d. • 

T'Mou^, V, Euhuc, ftncce<^d is to go 

Ui order ; markw an mini<vlliiiP jhuc- 

w«sion; a following by ri<‘cPMh«ry o<wp 

JFMow&i^fn Adherent, yiuriiKin. Futhm-n’ 
in general ; an ndhiYehi a i>» 

cauMO ; a pfiritMin bin i>iirty. 

AflVeLiou, likonr-if-. 

Foolhardift <?. AilsviitnroiiH. riinh Min' 
adlv/' 7 itv rtfos man v* ntiUTK I’miu Iom* of dan 
gar; the from nionghtlPH^^ru'S'- ; tin' 
ffHtlhurdy frtmi fooliMlt h< om of conijf'- 
qiienceh Cl.'V.T'Tioi s Waky ) 

Jh^vrhid, 'i\ jjr<k1dlnr. Forbid in 

llio cojniium Nvord ; pro/iU>d tlm jiuln nd : 
i/iftrdt< t the iii/an) J^tKAK r 
yutvv^iunvTi n Xiarhhigt'r, messenger, pre 
eurs-or, 

JForctiiu**t» w- ioaorasl, forethought ami 
prrmvdittttiou. lhishu'S'+ rvq\i‘^v^'r-Jon aio/d. : 
«li'.i,eanmriship /trirnt,4 ; pn^tfwddtdmo «h-- 
Mopifl krtowlndgc iihtnin'd In meditulioji ; 
farfthoipiht Is Heaing bomothing before it, 
happeTiH. 

ForettdlfV JVedUt, progivohlictib-, ynopli- 
esy. An eclipse is r a eahuiufy pn 
(iHb d OY j^rophi'S/f'd ; {\n‘ ctf a dineaHi; 

prO{ffi4)sffiWthil from tin* Kuiipioma 
VoT\f\vt'% T' Ali-'oiu , j)ai*ilun, jemit. AVc 
7fiAY/irf an Inpirj \ potd>fh a ciiiiie; nond a 
peniill> , pA-so/pc fioni a sin. 

Fovtu^ V. iJf on 1)0^1*, et)!!" t It lift , make. 

T'ornif V Ceremony, •d/'Livunec'', rile. 
Fonii Is general; oinmnoj i’ lheyo;;e of 
oiiLwai'd itehftvior; / and ) t tuo'^ 
are rellgjoiu', 

Formal, n. C(*ri'nionioiis, cereiiKaiJal. Abe* 
7 nol ill a bad ftt'usi' is flie o]jposue of (a‘'> ; 
Civftnoinoos to cordial ; n rttnootfil r^dales to 
established (‘ereinoiiies ; Jonnol oiol rtrf‘ 
ournion^ may be used in an KuUih-rent 

HCUNC 

Favinitlahlr, O- Dreadful, teinble, sboclc- 
liig, t("iriJlc. 

p'urswvaVf V, iVrjnre, Pul)orri, Pti‘j<uy\> 
a false oath lK.’foie a court; ftmta'tftr is 
ap -mI to oatliH of all kind", i^uhotu is U) 
niake tf' ovjfofiuuirt. 

Fortunate, o lau'ky, pi osja^rons, success- 
ful. Fu/inhotf and lochtj relate to tlui 
liappcniiig he^ui.d l.ht^ foidrol of muii , p<'n^- 
jn'roufi and too r\ demUe the i' apt; of 
* ^il a-' well as the aetpn'-itioti of gonu ; yo/* 
imxd* Mp])l!i's to single eireum tames ; 
ptnuin lo a ^eiie- of cn emnstuni’es I'nfou- 
H NATli. (Ht'i \ Ml.M’VYP' 

Fo8trr, V C'lu i * di, huibn) , indulge, nourish, 
nui**! 

Fonwlatiofif jo ilase, Vmsi* , ground Idie 
Joondafun). ist uiidermound ; i>r bme, 

above groniKl ; the Jo todutton fur a repurt , 
(he (/roonds of ti suspicion. 

Fragile, a. Drittlc, frail. Frod i- tmly 
need (Iguratively. Ay; thing is liable to 
Irt* broken ; a bHtil one will bo uk uuflcr 
Uie slightest violence SiiiONti. 

Fptime, u. Const itntioii, temper, lempcia- 
H^int. Fratfie denotcB the body or the men- 


tal powerfi In a nnlvewal senw» ; Uinp^r flie 
geneiul or particular state or feeling of the 
individual ; trmperameifU and eotmtltvtif'n 
h Is general state ; the latter hue a physical 
seiifie only. 

Frank, a. Candid, free, Ingeuuourt, open, 
id.dn. DifeLNiJENtiOTTg. (HeeAttTKPn.) 

Freedom, n. liberty. Fferdow\» private; 
li/jer/y puhliv ; a. fnedofft giay be iniuK-cnt 
.'ind ngrecable; a liberiy disagrimuble and 
iu’-ulting Si.AvniiY. 

Frlf-nd, Well wisher Eon. 

Frolir, /I. Canibol, prank, A gtmdfol D a 
trick of movenuuU ; n ptank^ a humorous, 
eccciitJ-ic freak ; a ineny, buigblng, noiny 
perfoniianec i-^ a f/o/ic. 

Fuljitl, V. Ac<‘oniplish, eompU lc, keep, real- 
ize' 

Full, u. Rf'jdete, filled, alumiiding. Empty. 
G. 

Gain, u. Emolument, prollt, lurre. Gitin Ifl 
I the gi'tu r'il tel in ; prtjV what eotuea trom 
! each articht or veut lire ; euu>l‘a/aul Is the 

i qain ftoin one’*^ oflice or position, iu(rt\^ 

Old) used in an absTruet (and bad) eciipe. 
Lops. 

Gai1^?o Walk, can-iHge (ioU iw the man* 
ner of « rin ylng the body and limbs when in 
motion ; walk tin* manner of earrying them 
when walking; rxirltue aj*plie.*i either to 
mot.iiin or jepos(‘. 

Oajtr, f' spire, tPtpf and f^/are liaAe 

a lijid sense ; ihe fornu'i w the lesiiU of 
IgiKiraiu ; tin' bittei of imjierf Iiience ; 
has a good s» ii.-e, , ti* at a pictiiic. 

Vatkir',) ('<>l|c(f W'* //u/Ac/' fiom neci s- 

siiy or convi'ni' in c’ ; >ve to/bef from eludeo 
or d«‘,-igii ; \M r friiil : tofutf inctiin*-'. 

S< 'S.TTn„ I's.c SiMtr \P.i 

(ivnerai ion , o Ago- The latter denotes 
tJie pciiod , tln fornnj fin- per-oiis living lu 
that ]»cnod 

Gvnlut*, jt. Tab nf (u/dx^ i-^ a mo.sf. extraor- 
dinary and oiigiual mental endow nn-nf ; 
ttd< ut i-' 'i<.ipii"tth ( andimitathe ruther tbuu 
origin. d. 

(irntiU M, u. Jleulhen, r.agane. 

were all nations except the .lew’s; IhiUheu 
ainl /*u<7r7//F arc Mil nations pruclnung idobi- 
tTy'Tf.ii‘'e woiship ; Hioihiot more Ire- 
I qucntly applied to tnllr.'altd /Au.'-'a nulloos 
like (be Creek iinl Uornaii'*. 

ilvntlr, (J. 'i'ane , <»/<//* //<>^ h natural: 

/atjji nt rlie tf Milt ot art or breeding ; {pnUe 
is tlie opj'O'-ire (»f tlei’M' or iiide , tnuo ol 
w ild or spirited ; in a moral Sfuiso tjeidU hof' 
a guild. bud signllii ati<m. KorpiY 

Gi'tfV Ciaiii, obtain. pio< lire, acQuhe, earn, 
Los It. 

<»iee, t\ Deslow. grant We yir< wind is 
aski-d or nnnsked for ; qnnd. what Is asked 
t'rti ; hjAfior whiil Is t'xpreHsly wished ; btfdmv 
indicate- the m-ed of tin' rcceixci Takk, 

I Gfne v (Vde, coiict'dc, deliver, aur- 

, rri'der, yif 'd 

j Glad, ft Olu-erfnl, joyful, pleused. Glad U 
1 stKui'ier ihiin ifufOjtil and weaker than 

, ; 7 ///f/deuote‘f a bvoly aQrl transient, 

- pbosfd u b ss- vivid bill more lasting miti* 
j meut , f'bi-etqffinfUKiH ati even frame of mind. 

1 S\,u, iSei MofnvFpi ) 

1 filoomg, i(. Morose, nullon. OUxnry is in 


I 


I 


the fralnA of mind j vftorote and tuitia Ini tha 
tompet; h« shown by wuwov 

v 0 rof(efte$ti by roughness of voice and IWb' . 
gtiage, CflisKitfoi.. 

Glory, n. Honor. Ghty Is attaihod hy 
splendid exploits* ; honor by a coosclentlons 
dlHchnrge of one’s duly. 

Good, a. Virtuous, worthy. 

Good, tt. Advantage, benefit.^ Good 9» a 
uiiivcTF.-il tcrai includes and 

btge ^ a btnejit Is a positive good; an 
ivtvaoiiine an indirext ; Aii udvmUt^ la 
not a beofflt unless good use is laade of H. 
Emi.. 

Good Faiure, o. Good humor. Tim for* 
met U a pcrnwinent habit ; the latter a tem- 
porary slate of the si'fijrits. 

Goode, /z, (''hattels, effects, furniture, movu- 
blcH. 

Govern, v. Regulate^ ride. has 

alw ays a good scuhI' ; rt/lt may have a Ijad 
one ; rfgtdfUv is governing with judgment. 

Grace, ji, J''avor, Gmes is the result of 
k ind lies 8 ; /arfjr in \oliiuiaiy, w ithout obji- 
gaiion or hoi>e of reward ; juror i<H po^ttvo 
good; gracf a kindness to offouderti defpetv- 
iiig punishment. 

Oraro, fi. Cluirui. 6 */ 7 e:s la merely physical ; 

< A either physical or mental; grant 
dejK-nds on bodily movement; lb an 

innate quality. 

Graceful, a Comi'ly, elegant, Awhwaro. 

Grandeur, u Mngiiillrence. The latter la 
the highest deg'K! otgrandntr. 

Gratiftff V, Humor, ituVulgc. Uiivior 
geiif-ndly i»"’cd in a bod sense. 

Grave, a ftcrkniH, Bolemn. Gtaoe nw'iuis 
more tluiii rfiUndt ; less than Btdefnn; 
(j(ar)fy is a charocteriMie of persons; 
,\fri*no<rnj>ti of persona and tilings; gravity 
of demennor; ti serUwfs clwtrge ; a sttlmn 
\ n voeut b >n . F Aer.TU ms. 

Great, a Jiig, large. Gmd refers to at) 
dimf-iisiniiM ; iargf’ to extent, qmuitUy, 
tpaee : big to ctipacity or exiian.-slum, Smau^. 
oSee LjT-n-K,) 

G recti fucfte, u. Avidity, oagernes«. Avklity 
Tefi rs to menul desires ; greatitOM to physi- 
cal ; IS ii passing feeling; gr^cdG 

ri tl.xed habit. 

Grief, ti Amiction, sorrow. Jor. 

Grlerc, > . T-amcnt, mourn. Arb ie/' is inward 
feelin;]; ; f/toantittg and lamtntaiiod the 
out Will (I sign of grief; luomd expresmsn a 
pafsing find partial feoUug ; mourning a 
permaneid oire. llEJoiCB. 

Grose, H. 'I’otab Gnws is the wliolo frrnn 
wldrh iiolhing has been taken; foftU the 
whole to which nothing m«=>d be added; 
dcdm'iions may t>o made from the gross, bat 
not, from tbo bdol. 

Guarantee, r. To bo respotiMbio for, be 
seeiirtty for, warrant (ktarantes refew to 
either iJilvatc or jmblic maltors ; he 
to pn\ate only ; one is sveurUy by contraet; 
respousiUe by hls offlco oreltiiatioft ; wamt-ni > 
is a roHimorcial term. ,,, 

Guard, r. Defend, watch, Hhleldi 
protect. ' 

Guard, u, Bcntlnol. ^ 

guard. ^ 

Guess, If, Oonjectufo, diVllliO. Wo ' 0t0f 
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ifirttAl li ; whit may be \ ^ divine 

F Uilogi myi;teri<>(r^ or Bikpcm 

n. P^oH, fraud. OttUe denotes 
^ > ^litremo dbeoUfiilnosA ; deceif 1^ (ho ^ueral 
^Ord j J^ntfd is a mode of deceit 
€luiUlef0p <7. Harmless, Innocent. Tlie 
toOn»w^ do not directly harm; tbo gvUtle^s 
do not moan ; the h<p'mltfis want the 

power Of wUl to inflict phyaicnl injuiy. 
OtJinTY. 

0nUtift <r* Crimtimh OuWy mnrka fho 
fact of the olicnee ; < f Mnat its character ; 
ffuift Is a matter of evidence. Unii.TLEftM. 

n, 

I^hit, n. Custom Cusiojti 1h the frequent 
repetition of an act; habU the involuntary 
movement retwilling from that te;H'tit ion 

Hailf V. Accost, addresr, greet, galnte, wch 
come, 

Happtnees, n, Beatitude, hlesBednees, hlls^, 
felicity. FtMty is more than happmei-y ; 
than h(»th. BfntUude ia heavenly }niji> 
the happhm^g of thoev fa 
vored by Heaven. UNHAreiNtcsa (BreTJN 
UA«pr.) 

JSa-f^pnppn. Haven, port. A /met n la a nat- 
ural tin/ &r>r ; a /)07'f nn artiflcuil karbcA ^ 

Hard f a, Ftrin.^ohd. Bodies me /ni/v/ ))y 
the adhesion of their eompoucut part*'; the 
adherence of different bodleHtocach oiIiit 
fa (Irmneaa. Ihini denotes n closer odher- 
ence of the parts of a body than tuTlid . Jfard 

1« opposed to mft ; adui to jinUl, Soft. 
HArdp <JE, Arduems, difhcult. Havd in pnsl- 
ttve ; ne^itlve ; arduoffft iiieansmore 

than cither. A diJflruU Ijisk lequlres exer- 
tion ; nifutrd task, great exertion ; an anht- 
n<rs task, cstraordlnnry exertion. Kahy 
lf«traA, fi. Hough, rigorouB, severe, gniff, 
morose. Gbntlic. 

Haeient v. Accelerate, despatch, expedite, 
s]HJed, Jltiefitfi denotes a <iijlck moiement 
towards a imlnt ; ewer/eraffi^ a hnngtug&onn‘- 
thing f.o a ^/aut//, a quick, forward 

movement, di»)f<j/ch, bringing to an end ; 
«r/>r c/i/e, hringlug to an end tmpor(nntaffati .s. 
BisnAT. 

Hataftil, a. (Mioue. Haff'/n^ applies to 

0 whatever Iranr'gresscH the rules of moralit> ; 
orftows to things lelatingto the lutercMs nf 
olhert*. 

HairvdfV. Enmity, ill wlll, rmicor Ifuitid 

Js strongt^r than rnwify ; fnmity than Ul wiU, 
Bancor U a hitter, Inveterate nwiity. 311 wiU 
is In the mind only. FRiKXirsnu* 
Hatiffhtinti99f tt. Arrogance, pridt*. J faugh 
/inm and arf'ogau^c nrc founded on a lofty 
idea of one's own ineritH ; di^dala on a low 
opinion of other*. Modksty. t¥5oo Modest.) 
Mituahiy, It Arrogant, disdainful, puiht- 
clltons, prond. i 

Hnsardp v. Bisk, venture. Ilazarti denotes 1 
on absence of design ; rl^k, a choice, the re 
fttUof nscij^fllty. F^n/icrc implies a cakii- 
laHoh of the chances. 

a. - Ralubrious, salutary, whole- 
aomo. Ileailhy is the general word ; u'hA>i(>‘ \ 
i/pw la what does not injure the* heSUh ; t,a \ 
^ Mrlotr^, what Imirroves It ; ga/afary, what 
ciiw»ia4*‘K>rtm*« (Bee S ickly) 

ifosi(p/o. Accwmnlate, amfv«iH, pile. We h^ap 
order ; pile In order ; accmnulaie by 

adding heap to heap ; atttme by forming into 
a masH. 

Hearty, n. Cordial, sincere, warm. 
expresses a weaker feeling tlma warttdh or 
cordiaUy. A worn Jieart; gUitfie profes- 
sioiw ; a ccft'diai greeting ; a htoiiy welcome. 
(See Ahtpul.) iNtriNcEim 

Heavy, a. BuidcnHomc, ponderoui*, weighty. . 
Weighty Ih more i ban htavy , piaalcntus more 
than Wright If. Lu.iit. 

Heed, tt. Caret, ntteiilion. Ihed appltcs to 
Important things , otrr in less important, 
Attaifioa ia the generic teim. 

Heighten, r. Rnhamc, exalt, elevate, value. 

Jieiuoae, a. Atioeioui', flugifiou)^, lliigrunt 

A hriftotjs crime is a herioun violation of law ; 
n flagrant offence ih in direct diBiegnid of 
CKtAhliBlied opiuhnw ; a flagtiiom oflenct- 1« 
a gross violiiticm of nnuaht y ; an 
c rime is ticconipanled w ith ri \ oiling and hor 
rthle ciiciimM antes. Vknial 

Help, V. Aid, af-si>t, nlu*\e, bucror. JMjt 
awei ag'ffitf me porsiMia) hervices; the former 
[diyeitnl, the latter pb.it*Kul or mental. A.n- 
slstaftff iM given ; uP/ sent. Siorof in (C-*.,wa/' 
(uwfi given immi <1 lately ; r>twf i'' tlie re- 
moval of ji.iln. lliNDEt; 

Heretic, n. Sextary, seelarian, tchi'-rnnlie, 
dlHbenler, nonconfoiini‘'( /ha (fir np[>lieM 

toinatteraof faith ; sihif'>tnidif to inattt i s of 
diKciphne A m fni if <>i a< ctaria.( is* a num- 
ber a red; a dtrs<uter di<«'^ents from an 
e''t.'il>li‘'ln‘d chincli , a iioinoufoi nut! elms 
eujt conform to a national lehgJon. 

Heeltatc, V. Falter, btammer, Mm ter. AVcoa- 
?na‘ and ftaf/er lelaiv to ])hj^ieal defect** ; i 
A’/ci/n/m/i Im liie reMiU of im internipilon in 
the llioiighla ; falldiug of disturbed feeling. 

fiiiteeuM, a (iinn, ghaMly, grjhl> Gn/n 
refers to the faeu only ; g)i>>ly to the wiuile 
form ; hidfongto juduiui object** ; ghagfly fc» 
ibing** f-utHiiiftlural or death like. Bf.ao* 

TlFl l. 

Jiigh, a. J.ofly, bill, c levated , the opjxvKite 
of ifcffi. 

Hinder, r. Impede, obstruct, preumt. We 
are fuudnrd temporarily; judHUkd alto 
getlier Imfhile mvX chyfruct relate to mot<* 
important things than hinder; and can*-*' 
longer delay IIm.f, 

Hint, f\ Allude, refer, cng;;it-l. Intimate, in 
fuiinaK*. 

Hold, r. Petaiu, kt-ep, lelaiii, thftd in rnvrv]} 
phvslesl ; Lftf) is to have by til one’s di'- 
])o**al Jhftttn and ?'ffaia are met hod *< of 
hoping. What. IS drknntd b k(p( wUhoiil 
the roiT-ent of thc'oniier; what i? hfaiutd 
in hpt, but under altered c iitumstanees 

HnliticHs, n. Sum fify, pndy. eacrednesw 

Holy, ft J>evouf, pioms lellgioiift HUinesd is 
both Divine and Unman ; dtvoidm^^-.idigion, 
piety, merely human. PMy 1h n fta lmg of 
love and obedieiiee to a Supreme Ih'ing ; #/« - j 
?v»/co/t the outward mark of pu t). Rdiglon 

IS a matter of eondui t and pilnriple. 

Homely, a. Tlain, ugly, coaive. BKAOTiruL. 

HoneHy,n, Integrity, piobily, uiirightneMS, 
llofusly is tbegenernl term ; it iinpluH only 
a negative virtue. PtOhUy is a tried, solid 
virtHC ; vprightiii^s imphea rIho a ngutiance 
to temptation ; integrity U soundncRs of 
principle either (like nprightuess) with refer* 

once to particular trusts, or without refer^oc^ 
to any outward circmustanccH, 1 >isuume*tt. 

Honor, D. Ref*)|H?Ct, revereuco. Hoiior cx- 
pteascs an oiuvv%rd act., levevenee is either 
mental or exterior ; f eiped Is generally men* 
tak tluiugh it way be expressed by acts. 
Dj.siioisioii. (See Ditc JiFim ) 

Hope, if. CoufldejKC, expec tation, trust. We 
hgpC' for thlnga de^drable ; cr/HCl VI hat may 
be dopiinblo or ■undesirable (''anftde and 
(’r fSt exprefis a dciieudencc on some person 
or tiling to effect Bonn thmg w hich we deelre. 

Ilopcteee, a. De^pe^utr^ applies 

only to things ; degfHrate to l>crBons or 
llnngM. Desjn roU Jb stronger than hnpdtgg. 

Hot, a. Aicieut. Imming, flery. A? dent is 
only iiHCtl flgiiraiivelj . J/ot cxprei^^ses the 
preHcnce cd heat; fltry of Are and heat; 
ht/rniurf of Are now in progress. (See Cool.) 
Com*. 

lioivnver, ronj. Nevi rtheless, not wit )i stand- 
ing, yet yw marks a simple contrast; 

ner^r/htks:; and nntwilh.^faiidinr/ conso* 
(piomes the opposite of 'whftt was to be ex- 
pected, IJuiceeci nmiks a deduction diawn 
from t*)C whole, 

'Humble, a, Mc>dc«l, submis.Mlve, MfKlotfy 
relates to ouTHehes only; hurniUfy to our- 
telvesand others; (nd)mi!fi>iveiteg.f fo Others 
Jlunnhtij jw a fiame of mind; nibmMx^Hf^ee 
a form of m tion. IIalouty. 

Itumble, y T>egT4'itks humiliate ; mortify, 

ul)a*'t‘, J'iXALT. 

llumoi\h. Mood.tcmi)er. //en<07‘ and wwpef 
are partial ami lemponiry ; tlic former is 
rhielly pnaliu ed by phyMcul, the latter by 
mi Ida! oi moral causes. Temper is thu gen- 
eral perinanent state 

11 tint, n. Chase. The hunt begins as soon 
as wo begin to look (or game ; the ch(i*e 
when the gome i** found 

Hnrtt'ut, a. Isos ions, peiTiiemiis. What Is 
hurtful simply hurtft ; what is fjernb h'/.t 
lends to de'-iroy , whut is iu/j'ioui; inflirts 
only pily^le.'ll hnrf. BEHEricjAL (See 
Ai>va.nta(;k«>os.) 

Hnsbondrtf, n. ('ultivation, fillnge. CaUb 
radon mi liidef' evei.vtliing relating to the 
prodiK-tu)!! of till* friiiia of the earth; titlagc 

IN Hio prepaiution Ot the ground for sped , 
hudmndftj M cul/ividwn for domestic pur- 

pt.NrS. 

Hypoerite, n. DisHembler. Tho hypmrlU 

1 letencb to be what he i.'^ not ; the dlseembltr 
\ oin enlK what he Is, The hpjMtfrife must be 
a dix^eodflcr \ i>iit the dmenibler is not 
neLe(*stirily a hyitrh rife. 

T 

Idea, n. Thought, imagination. The idea 
ii pieficni** the (*bject ; thought icflecU it 
Jniaginafain tomhutes idetfg already in the 
mind. 

Ideal, a. Imaginary. The ideal is w'hat be- 
lougH to the Idea, independent of the reality] 
tho ivtagtnarTf is created by the inincl iteelf 

The ideal Iw abstracted from the real; the 
imagifini'y directly oiqmsed to it. 

Ji#/e,c/. Indolent, laijy, expresses less than 

lazy / lazy less thin iniMtnf Ai\ idle man 
docs nothing useful ; an indoleid man does 
not care to do anything ; a Uizy man docs 
nothing which he can help doing. fdU In r ^ 
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derived w>nec i« nynonymouB with vain ; an 
ic/lrf piireuit Ih a one by wbo 

inighMmvc tamed hl« time to better uf^e; a 
I'ttirt pursuit l&on<) WbiiJi ih not at U ntied by 
r,he hopt'd-for eon?K qucaccN, oSee ArrivB ) 
iNDimTKioirs. 

ZffWPratit, U llliteraU', aiiltunieO, ankl | 
tcred, Iqmraut in the ^^ont ral ti rni , h ini- 
pUeBftlmplya want of kn(»\vl(*df:<' ; lUiitutft' 
impUeH total want of e<lu<:aii)i) and UMtd 
In an anfavoraljle and un- 

hiarn^tl ijii]>ly want of ediiejiion, l)iit Inivc 
no uiifavoiable Knine, Li atinj,!). 

Itlryaifti. Uiiluufiil, llli< It. I,AWFi:i.. 

XUusioHf /o Deluhlofi a'l»(! liUlor rcferH 
e8I»echilly to the mind ; tin' ftainer to the 
wenpea and inin^iiniTioii. 

Imitate, r. Ape, mnnk ItniUiff in live 
general word. Afu unphew nii ab-'iirtl jtnilU' 
t ion, ^/ih/ur & InditTOu.s om*. 

Imitate, V. Folhnv. what iw ox- 

ftruttl only; vi'e fdlow wJiat ih ej:terij«I or 
internal. 

Immaterial, n, TnsignJfleanI, triJllng, SiO’ 
Nirif ATiT. 

Imminent, a. Impending, tlircaleuing. 
ThiYa/tninff evils are dlPtoAemble ; 
iug and Imminent otk'H are not An hniteud j 
ihg danger Ims been for pome tune grad* 
dally coming on ; ttmnihod ronveya no idea 
of duudiou. Uemotk. 

Impair, r, Injine^ dotciiorale, IvHsen. Im- 
j’FtOVK 

ImpaHent, u. Yebemeut, fietfnl. 1 *a- 

I'lKNT. 

t taper feetion, ii. ))cfecl, fault. JvqH'i/tr’ 
tuMi. IH want of pcMfection ; plunvRlhal 
pometUlug Ip anting ; fault is a portitive hn- 

Imperitiua, Loully, domim*etiiig, ovit 
bearing, ha uglily 

Impertinent, a. Impudent, iii'^olrut, rude, 
Fancy, assumes to jisidf what 

belongs to others; rufhnf.^fi implies an ex- 
Ireino breach of deronnn; anuviufUF is a pert 
iiHperUnt uce , impudiine n sbanieleHM ttn- 
perfmenct; an oiUiageous nnjKf- 

Impert^ioua, a. Impassable, linix iTnenble, 
M.ftecessilde, 

l$nplaeattie, a Iiiexorabli', unrelenting 
rrlenthjH', (Ientle 

Jmptant, V Inculealo, tnfuw', Inslil, lugruft. 

Imptieate, ?> Ineolvi, infaiu'le, iidol/i. 

f mjtortunec, k. CoiHiapienee, m./iueid, 
Wfiglit lin]M'Ujn(y is lu ihmg^ iMrrn, selves, 

A thing is t'f >'Ot>Sr‘iptenrf mi «< lyuint of its 
rti/i^-e^/tr/ires. IVtirf/ii isiiAer^ great ilegree 
of hiei^tniunef ; the lw)MififH e 

belontdiig to a tiling iiom Its jmw'er to 
affi'i.i our lulcT*,'-'!)- , li applies only to 
things relating to our hnppiness t)r pros 
peril y. 

ImpoHsihle, fj IiitpracUeiihle Fosstnnn 

Imjirint* v. Engrave, stump, indent, iin- 
pre«H. print upon. 

Impugn, v. Alloek. assud, gainsay, oppose, 
contradict, 

jHabliiti/fji. Iiisaliility. ia n g-*n 

eral absence of al>l!e> ; in t nubility 

in particular cas^ss. AmuTV 

Inaeeurate, a. Inexact. AeeuRXTt- 


Inaeiive, a. Inert, lazy, sluggish, alow, 
slothful. Activk. 

Tneapahle, a. Incompetent, Inadequate, in* 
sutlicleiit. CArAiinE. 

Inclination, o* Propensity, pronenoas. 7«* 
cN nation marks the first movement of the 
will toward^an object ; a continued 

vuiination ; ptofix^nsity^ a ptiil stronger in- 
(linatlou; pwneneatt an habitual i)idinn~ 
tim. 

Inconaiatentpa. Incongnions, iucohereid 
InamnUhncy Ixdonga to human feelings or 
net Ions j inomgnjlty to the qualities of 
things; incohert'iuy to thought or speech. 

CoNSf STENT. 

lucorraptible, n. Jlonast, upright. Vexau. 

Increase, n Accession, addition, aiigmcn* 
tat ion. 7/i^ ?VYnNf' iH the general word Ad- 
dition Ik nil inlentionftl, an nrii. 

dental Imrease. Aaginaifafion iiici eases 
\ft)uc of a thing ns well as quantity or num* 
Ihvt. Decueasb, (See An ate ) 

Indecent, a. InimtKiesf, ludelirato. Indt 
remy is weaker than womnUdy ; stronger 
Mian inddicanj. I’he hitler tomes fr<»m de- 
Ik lent education ; hnio < tu y from unre 
8 l rained de.siie, Inunoded coiidut! ; indeO- 
cafe Inugnage ; indtvfni diess. (See Becom- 
iso-l Peient. 

Indifference, n. Insensihillly, apathy ]n- 
diffitthce is geuerally n partial, (emporaiy 
Mate ; ojiaftiy a permanent one Tnsonfihllihj 
is either tomp<nary or i»erinnneiit ; It is iu- 
cnpaLity lor feeling. (See Fkkuno.) Sensi- 
111 LIT Y. 

Indolent, a r'lircles®-, list less IndoUnce is 
lndi‘po-fition to cieiiioii ; llsttrssius» a sort 
of I empoi ary torpor ; the muu from 

want of thought lakes little or no comern 
nhoul tblnsrs Jnopk'i iiiur**. 

1 nduhilah1e,(i Iiiilisputiibie, iiK onirovei tt 
b!e, uudiiiiabU-, uiKpiOsiioiuible Douut 
m,. 

I neffeeiital, a ITiiavuilmg, powerlvft'*, Ek- 
rEcTUAm 

I Infamous, a. Scundahms Infmnons ap- 
1 plies to persons and things; standabtfa to 
j things only. Jnfiunons liiiplns a W'Orse of 
futile against mor/ilily. An infamoufi crime ; 

' amanddlotoi 

I Inflexible, a Unyielding, inimovablo. 
Fi.EVinLK 

I Jn/tnence, 71 . Authority, asceutk ney, sw'ay. 
j Ififlfh'ncf implies 11 power unconnected w ilh 
a right ; mdhorify hiiplies a power by right. 
KupcTlority, etc. At^undiin y and eway im- 
pl\ an extreme infjn-nre 

Inform, V. Ac qualm, aiqirNe, Instruct, no- 
1 tify, advise, loll 

j J n formation, n. Intelligence, Instruction, 

' ad vice. 

j Infringe, V. Violate, Iraiisgrosa. Civil and 
I moral laws are Ireiatics and coin 

i pacts rlotalfd ,* moral law's transgretacd. 

I Inherent, a. Inborn, Inbred, innate. 

In) ary, n Ilamage, barm, hurt, mischief, 
TtfJ'iry is the general word ; damage Is an 
tnjurij accompanied by loss ; harm the 
sniidb'st, kind of injury ; hart an infary im- 
puiriug tbc soundness of a thing ; rtilfichief 
an ihjtny disturbing the order of things. 

1 Bemke n . 


In9id0,n, Interior, Thd latter appllea 
properly to ohjecta of copslderablo also ; th« 
foimer to things eltbor groat or imatk 
Outside. 

Insist^ V, Pereift. Upon a rights 

w'o peniei tn doing a thing simply became 
w'o wish to do It. 

Itutnare, v, .^lluro, entrap, entangle^ In- 
veigle. 

Itisolvency^ v. Failure, liankrnptcy. hie 
sdmicy Ja an Inability to pay one’s debts; 

a Rtopplng of buslncps from tbe 
same cause ; lankruptaj^ a voluntary or in- 
voluntary assignment of assets to CTCditors. 

I^istitute, iL Erect, establish, found, ijfi** 
stUute Is hi form according to a deflulto 
plau ; ftcf/ to build ; eefablttih to fix In posi- 
tion a thing alicady formed ; fon77d to lay 
the foundation of. Found a college ; met a 
college building. 

Insurrection, n. Uebelbon, it)\olL eeditlon, 
/usUTt iffion may have t hht r a good or a bad 
sense ; urdilion ami fftx'ftdm Imve always a 
bad. Jiivttll is the throwing off of foreign 
ride; Stdition and ttbeUion ore directed 
against one's own government Sedifioa 
may be oism or secret. 

Intercede, v. Interfere, Intermeddle, inter- 
pose, mediate. 

Intemperate, a. Tmmo<U*rutc, excessive, 
indulgent. Abktkiiious 

Intercourse, />. C'ominunlcatlon, connec- 
tion, fommeice. 

Tnierest, n. Concern, ftdetrst Is on ac- 
count. of piofll or amusement ; concern is In- 
vt'hiMlaiy ond dlHagiccablc, 

Intermediate, rr. Intervening. The latter 
lelaicrt to lime orciicumslunces ; Ibo foiincr 
to time and space. 

Interval, u. Ih'spile. The latter denote* 
(easing fiom action for a time. 

Intoxication, n. Druukeiiness. Infoetka’ 
(Ion may b(‘ produced by various things ; 
drunkmntu Is piodur ed by the iiae of tntox- 
bquorB. SomuErv. 

Tnirinstc, a. Genuine, native, real, true, 
Inliorenl, inwatd. 

Invasion, n. liicnreion, inroad, imipllon, 
Ioi\ii>io7i is tlic act of a regular, orgau1x(Hi# 
forn^; {rf'itptio7i and Inroad of Irregular 
fore H. Incursion is the frequent raid from 
one Mate to another iKirdcring upon it 

Invent, v Fabricate, feign, forge, frame. 
Jnrt'id Ik the gimeral word. Fdgti marks 
tiip cr<‘Ktlou of unreal objects ; frotnc marks 
tin iiiYOution which cotnhintTi and arranges 
objects, if nhricatc and fot ge ina rk i/i vctUlonB 
entirely false, Itmtd a story; frame an 
apology ; feign rcpcntanco ; fabricate a let- 
ter ; forged signature. 

luvinrihlt, a. Insupt^rablc. uncAmqncrabI«y 
insurmountable. 

Irrational, a, Absntd, foollsbi prcpoater- 
oils. Foolish is stronger than irmtUmeU; 
IcHH than absurd and prepostrrous. Irradovait 
commonly applies to things \focHsh to pta*- 
Rona or things, Eatiokal. 

Irregular, a. Disorderly, Inordinate, htt- 
tcraperatc, Immethodlcal. Tnegtdgr Ui 
stronger than immethodicdl ; weaker than 
disorderly. Irngukl^ is not Ui order ; dis- 
orderly positively out of order. ihordituUs 
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U otlt of ordor morally. InUfnpmUtt coo* 
itary to a ptojwr temper. ItitmpernU laii' 
gnage* itcrdUmf^ jealousy; ai^wdtHy con- 
duct; habits; hr^guiar pro- 

ceedings. 

J*imtou 9 , a. Suspicious in love, envious. 
Persons are Jmloun of what is their own ; 
euviou$ of what Is another's; suMjticioui of the 
designs or character of others. 

^topard, V, a. Hazard, peril, endanger. 

Jtsi, t. Joke, sport, divert, make game of 
A pewon .fa/9 to make others laugh ; he 
JoHa or dlixprf* for bis own ainuHcment or 
the amusement of others. Only jMjrsons can 
4ie fnade gmnso/; both persons and things 
can be made fipent of, 

JournBff, n- Travel, tour, passage. Ajf/t/r- 
nfiy is on land ; a myoge on the water; 
generally a long vmjogf or iourn*‘\jy or both. 
A ioiir is made foi arauHement and instruc- 
tion. ,^S(ige now more frequently refers to 
travel on the water, 

dog, fi. Gladness, mirth, delight. Joy Ih a 
strong, lively sensation, evident in the face; 
gladoat a more quiet, iiitenml ft‘eling ; 
mirth a loud, noisy, exhJrnally expressid 
feeling. (iitiEP, 

A person wlio decideH; a Justice. 
A judge may deU'rmItio any matter; an a?//t- 
ter, nfem^ or umpii'e only special matters 
submitted to them, 

Joyful, a, Glad, rejoiciog, exultant. MoraN* 

PUL. 

Jtedgmentf n. Uiaecnuncnt, discrimination, 
understanding Judgmmt la the gentrlc 
nanre for the irowerof diacriinlnatiTig right 
and wrong ; diftnr/ioo and pru<i*'it<k‘ apply to 
iwrtlcular cases Judgment c.onibln(‘.s ex- 
perience and knowledge; diem/wu Implies 
refleeAlon lii regard to the present; pru(ietu,e, 
caleuiatfon of the future. 

JuHtieo, n. Equity, right. Jiottirc Is right as 
established by law; equitu according to the 
circumstances of each pariiculur casti In- 
yuariCK. (SeeWnONO) 

Juniuet^B, fi. Accuracy, convclncss, pre- 
cIkIoh. Jt/stnas is on agreement with cer- 
tain Axed principles; cwvwfnc/e., conformity 
♦ to a certain standard. A statement Is cor- 
rect. ; the thought expressed in It XejuBt, 


Xeop, V. Preserve, save. Things arc k^pt 
under all circumstances; /)fv«7*vcrf from 
dangers and dimcultlos; sui>ed from threat- 
ened destruction, AuANnoft. 

KUl, V, Asaassinatc, murder, slay. Kill Is 
the geueral word. Murder !■< kitting unlaw- 
fully with malice; afutaaina/ioiit killiug by 
surprise ; staying^ killing In baflle. 

Kindred, n. Affinity, consanguinity, rela- 
tionship. Kindred Is the general w'ord. 
Beigtionehip applies to particnlar families ; 
affinity is a close, relatfonahlp; conmnguhiity 
is between jmraona descended directly from 
tb^ same relations. 

KnowUdpet, n. Erudition, learning, aelence. 
KnmoUdge is the general word; science, a sys- 
tematle epedea of knotoledge ,* fe^mdng, tJm 
kHgudedg$ TecefVod by Instruction ; erudition , 
a profonud kfxmledge actjulrrd by long, la- 
botiouii study. loMosuNOM. (See loKcaanT.) 


XMngue$ge,n, Dialect, Idiom, speech, tongue. 
Language is the general word. Idiom marks 
tlie peculiar construction of language; a dia- 
lect in a peculiar form of language. Sjmeh 
is an abstract tenn, denoting either the power 
of uttering articulate sounds, or the words 
uttered. Tongue generally refers to tlio 
spoken language only. 

LuMt, a. Final, iatesl, ultimate Jaih/ Ih oi>- 
pOHi^ to first; tateift to earliest; An to the 
introductory; ultimate to the immediately 
preceding. Fntsv. 

lAtudablc,-a, Ooinmendabh*, praiacworthy. 
Things are laudable In themKeives; com- 
tiuhdable or praiftf^wtri thy in particular per- 
sona. A pt'uifuavorlhy action is entith^d to 
general rtihpect; a < (mimendablc one to 
temporary approbation. Blamable 

Laughaltte, a. Comical, dnill, ludirrouH, 
ridicnlouM. The laughable is coinpohed of 
things In general; the ludicrtntr nud ridiru- 
loits have, UMHiilly a personal reference; the 
former less so timii lh<’ latter. The eomiral 
and dvM apply to whatever is the cause of 
laughter. Skuioih. 

Lawful, a. Legal, legitimate, licit . hiw^ 
ful relfitcei to law in general; hgal h* the 
cstahlisUed law of the land; leyitimatr to 
sdentiflc standards as well as law; licit to 
moral laws only. A Lo<d remedy; a lawful 
wife; a Mtltnalc conclusion; an illtftt in- 
ti igne It-LKUAL. 

Lead, v Conduct, guido Tlic two Jailer are 
modes i>f the former. Follow. 

Lean, a, Meagre. L:on, dcnotcft want of 
fat; of flchli. Fat. 

J, earned, a. Knidlte, wholarly. Iunohant 

Leave, v. <iuit, relinqulHli Wo learc whot 
we may posMbly ndurti to; we quit a thing 
finally; rtUnquinh it unwillingly. 

Leave, n. Liberty, permission, llcenae. Ltavc 
mdlifteth/ may Im taken; theuye and jurmai- 
Hion mu'*! he granted. Lave refers to f.'imil iar 
thing'-; btferty to more Import. int ones, 

JAfe, tt F.xistenco. animation, spirit, vivac- 
ity. Death. 

JAfelenB, a Dead, inanimate. Dt^nd and 
tifders mark the ahsenceof lif<' whore it once 
existed; inanimate where it. nevei existed. 
The inanimate world, a dead body, a 
corpse. 

Lift, i\ Kreft, elevate, oxalt, ndse. I^WEit. 

Light, a Clear, bright. Daiik. 

TAghtneMH, //. Flight Iness, giddlne*,^, levity, 
volatility t>KiuonaNB“*^. (See PEUiors ) 

Likenens, u. lii‘.semhJanrA\ sJujilnrity. A/le- 
n^wi" the general word; relates 

to externnl properties only; similarity to 
circumstances or properties. IJkenti^s is 
actual rcsemldaiur apparent. ITki.ikkneps. 
(.See niSSIMILAllITV.) * 

TAnger, fi. Lag. loiter, tarry, saunter. Lin- 
ger Is to stop or move slowly; (arry to stop; 
loiter to move slowly; lag has a bad senso; 
saunter is the lazy movement of an idler. 
Hastbn. 

Little, a. Diminutive, Bmall. LUtte Is the 
opposite of great; small of large. Idminu- 
live is smaller than It ought to be. Giu:at. 

Livelihood, n. Living, maintenance, sub- 
■isteuce, support. 


Lively, a, Jocund, merry, sportive, sprightly, 
vivacious. Lively is the general word; 
tqmghtly, full of spirits; uiwiows, same as 
lively; rnei^y and Jocund are social fonii.s of 
liveliness. 

Long, a. Extended, cxhiimivc, Short. 

Look, V. Appear. The former marks the 
ImpivsBlou which a thing makes upon the 
Kensets; the latter the. act of coming into 
sight. A woman bjoks tnuidsome; appears 
suddenly. 

Lone, r. Miss. What Is gone entirely; 
wluit is missed is tempomrlly out of sight or 
reach. Gauv. 

Ijobb, n. Detriment, damage, deprivation. 
Gaiw. 

iMud, n. ClamorcJUH, high sounding, noisy. 
Loud i.s tlm general word; damoi'ous is disa- 
greeably loud; high-sounding iinpUes the 
use of big words; noisy is olfejjsively loud. 
Low\ 

Tutrt\ 7 ). Afft'Ction. llATRKD. 

Low, a. Ahjeft, mean. Isyw is stronger 
than mean ; nbprf than Imlh mean and loiv. 

NOIILE. 

Lunacy, n Dcrangeineni, Insanity, lunacy, 
mania, madnosH. Wrangetiu nt demotes the 
beginning of mental uiiHoundnese; insanity 
Is a positive disease; lunacy a violent insan- 
ity ; madness and mania denote u conftm'ied 
and furious stage of inmrdtfj or limacfy. 
Sanit-^ . 

Lustre, u Brightness, hriUlaiicy, splendor. 
Prighlnm and lustre apply generally to 
natural, hnlliancy and splmdoi to artificial 
or exfraonlmury lights. Figuratively Arig/vf- 
ne*.s nppllc'M to ordinary, lustre to remariiable 
cttsep of virtm?, hcroisin, etc. Splendor Is the 
of nizr and richneKs of light, hrilliancy 
of variety and hrighlness t>f light. 

LujcnriantfU. Exuberant. The former de- 
notes (he perfection, the latter the fluj>cr- 
abundance of vegei.'it ion . Simusis . 


MadnesB, iu Fury, rage, frenrv. Fmisy 
and muffrass are either physical or moral ; 
fury and laqr moral only. JUadness is a 
permanent, //tz/ry a lemponiry derangement; 
ragt^ is a hnrhly iTillarued passion ; fury the 
bursting o\i( of ruge. 

Magisterial, a, August, dignified, majestic, 
jamipous, stately The nmjestlc is real, the 
inaqisbnal asBumed ; sfatJy relates to rank 
and splendor, to iwrwmal impoit- 

anee; diguifed is a ( hartteteri’»llc of manner 
or action ; august marks an esHcntlal charac- 
terisiK* of an ohjecl. 

Make, e. Form, crente, produce. Make is 
the general word; farm Is to make after a 
certain form ; p)'oduri^ to bring into exist- 
ence; ci'saie to bring Into exist-mme by an 
uhsoluto pow'or and Intelligence. Make ixi- 
]dica a conscloufl agent; fof'in docs not. Du- 
st itov. 

Malediction, a. Anathema, curse, Imptoea- 
tlon, extycratlon. Malediction is a general 
dedaration of evil; cf/w, a solemn utterance 
and wish of evil; anathema, an ccclc^lastt- 
cal maUdietkm ; exsx.’ratiofi and imprecatkm 
denonneo some great evil. 

MaUvolont, a. Malicious, malignant. Ma- 
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Itvolmct U a p<»rmanent temper of the mtnd; 
malielou9ni€9t may be only temporary; fMt- 
lionity b a charactorlaiic of things ratiKrr 
than peraons. BfiNEvoLKNCR. 

n. Grudgo, pique, rancor, a[>Uc- 
MeUiee la rooted lu the hearf ; rancor Ih a 
permanent hatred; u patty malm; 

gruilgtaiA ptQiie ore spiteful fee I caused 
by peraonui resent merit; u grudge exists 
longer time a piqm. 

Maritime, g. Marino, TravaJ, nantioaJ. 
Countrkfiou the sea j\ro mari.fim*' : tnarnu is 
belonging to the soa as op]H>s(-d to tin’ l;unl ; 
naval la opposed to military, naufiod is 
a seiciitltic term deuoiing the seieiioi' of 
navigation. 

Mark, n. Tmprohslon, print, Ptnmi). * Any* 
thitjg wldoli olmiige.H the exterior appearance 
of an ohj(‘Ct l« a warl : an hnprf^ns'um is u 
matk stamped upon or inlo iin objeel; a 
print ia a sjjenfii- 7fiurk iijmn an objort ; v \ 
&tO>tnp a vUtrk sluniped in or upon an olijeef . 

Jtnra, n liidieatioii, note, sign, Hymptoin, 
bdten A nign is a r<']»reBentation (*f mmih- 
Ob jeet ; a note is a sign com posed of inat k ^ 
a si/injif4y?n a mark which show s the eanw^. of 
complamts; a tok^n a permanent mark (In a 
moral sense)? u-b ifidn afuni a sign givim by 
persons, and denoting the act of iiersons. 

Hark, u. Foothtep, track, traie, step, A 
mark Isa fresh, recent line; a tnirt an old, 
broken one; a ihdige a mark or frmc left by 
the W(»rks of men; a J'tMtfftfep N tin* .si'ep of n 
person; a traeJc is made by tiie stiyis of 
many. 

Mark, n. Badge, srigmu, a baitgr ts a mark 
of distlnotkin; a fti^gmu ii mufk of dnMgr.uc. 

Matfcr, n. Maierials, Mibjeet, Maffn is 
opposed to spirit; iitaUruUe are a part of 
mattery the sulgai of a work is the question 
which it diseuPsoM, the malier is i he thonghi 
Opinions, and w ords in it. 

Mean, a. Pitiful, sordid. Mtan is what is 
]<>wq degraded, beneath uh; pitiful is bad a>^ 
well as low; itordai applli.s partn ulariy t» 
the love of mom> getting. Noiilk 

Mean, n. Medium. Mean is used in ^pecn- 
hitive, medium m practical things 

Mretinff,n, Interview. J/te’/ing 
ntrrview extraordinary. 

MrtnoirSf, u. Animls, 'Jironirles 
are a personal narrative of an individual in 
regard to things pub]i<' or private; in/ialfi 
and chv(nii<k^ lelute lo public I'veni only; 
rhnmii'kh rerord events jn the order ut ilieir 
(veurreiice; annuls arrange even's by the- 
year 

Memory, n ItcMillerrion, renienibruiiee, 

reminif-rejK't. Mrtnofif h ihe powej of re 
calbng mental images. tbrei' are 

methodfl of exeriing lhiit poviM , r/vtrut- 
branre is a voluntary ev< a-ise 4)r im morv, 
7Vr4^Vee<!k;n is the reeallmg of -i t'diig fmgol- ' 
ten ; vemimU'ence Is an abslru' b lulellt i in d ' 
exercise of the m^^mory. > 

Mental, Intellectual. Mndul oppomi I 
lo corporeal, wMUchml to pbxsieul Ol HiUl I 
I sual. ObjoetM are mental; !*n. .feet's intd ! 
kctudl. PbiYPitAb. 

Mere, o. Bare Tin re has a poLiiive sense - 

mere n negative. 

Mien, n. Air, look. Mien mark^ any wtiite i 


of external ctrcumaUDCes; air an habitual^ 
l04}k a particular atate. 

Mindful, a. Obaorvant, regardful. Mind- 
ful rtilau\a to what is wanted of others; le* 
gardftd U* wiiat. demandei eerions consldora- 
tiou, generally from its importance toothers; 
ol}i<ermnt is applicable to either. Heedless. 
{Hen Neolioent.) 

Mirth, n. Merriment, hilarity, Joviality, 
jollity. ATiit/t denotes the feeling of joy 
shown in outwaid conduct; the other wtnxls 
denote the cau.se or outward expression; 
mcrtlmeut is what will ciinsr* mirth; hilarity, 
jnlldy, nwd jorkdUy refer to social mirth, the 
l»le«hurt‘« of the table, etc. ItIribit. 

MisronHtrue,v Misinterpret. Tin* former 
iH usually the result of Ignorance; the latter 
of jirt'Judire. 

Mix, n Blend, confound, mingle Things 
mixctf lose their individuality; Ihhig.s min- 
gUul rnny hHU be distlngniHhed; hUnding Is a 
pibtial mixture; confounding an crro»ieoiis 
inixtnie; tdend and confound usually refer 
to menful operations. 

Mixture, //. Medley, inlHCcllany. Whiiteoer 
< ari t»c mixed may fonn a mixtuie; a niedfey 
is a mixture of incongruoiiB objects; mih' 
cdlauy applK'S only lo intclleetnul ob- 
jects. 

Modest, a. Httsbful, difliderit AUnle^ttj U a 
liecoinhig self-distrust; hmdy'ulneaH a feeling 
ijhown ill the face and demeanor; diffiiiencx, 
an undue seif distrust Immodkst, 

Moisture, n. Jlampncss, humidity. Jlamp- 
7 /m’ I -I I lie portion of motet arc remaining in 
bodie.s ( apahle of r/*latinii[.' moieturc ; moiel- 
ftctifi i‘, file gemujil tenn to expies? the pri'S- 
ence /jf Inpiid in abody , humidity the HCien- 
tifle ecpn valent of vunStnfffe, 

Motirnfat , n Slid, sorrowful, grievous, 
.lo^ rri. 

Moeiufj, ft. Affect ing, pathetic. Only Mu* 
tender fe»»lingH are gftVrbd, eiifu'r good or 
bud fi'eHng*- nmy be mm td. The ttjcchng 
apjKnls t<» flie.s<*n.Hc and nnderstandHig; Mic 
puthefo' to tile heart alone. An npcc/lag 
he«‘ne ; wptfthctif npjical. 

Mutita1e,r Maim, in.angle. Mu/dafe\i>'\ho 
most gt'neriil, mangle denob-j^ (rreguJar 
wounds anyw'lu-re on the b'Mly; malm de- 
notes woiiiid.s lu the linde, especially the 
bands. 

Mutual, a. -Kcciproeal. denotes mt 

equality of condition; reriptvt'nl a siicces,slun 
of fav/irp PViende ri>ndcr /me another tnu- 
Inal, in isterand “ervanU /rnprYy'nf, smices. 

N, 

Naffed, . 7 . Bare. Jiate ia without any par- 
tleularcovi ring; naktd without any covering 
at lilj, CnoTHEb 

N^nme,r. •Call. Name Into add rcBs one by 
nnme ; t'ati to iwldrens loudly. Wc call to 
pro/ laun ; name to distinguish. • 

Nanu , n^, jAppcIlaMoW, title Name is the 
general word; an apjHlkdUm Is a name given 
lor -oriu* *■ fK*('ific' puri)t»fcM'; a title Is an appek 
hUion given for pui'iKiHca of honor or dls- 
ihu Mon. 

Naavt , 7 . T>eHiLou»te, denominate, entitle, 
style, Name is to give a nmm to or call by 
vano'. ; entitle is ie call by a HpecIUcfi/^ ; de* 


nmtnau to dJiEtfixgiiiab by a 
style to addraan by a apoclflc patft4. 

Name, n. Credit, repute, repututfott. JVSiw 
and repute have either a t^ood or a bad aen»v ; 
credit always, and tepula/ian generally a 
good one ; nants and mputalian are known to 
ibc public ; reimlB and 0 rdit to a smaller 
namircf. 

Neveasary, a. Eiaential, requiafto. Nem^ 
eary la a general term ; eeemtlal and rcgnlsits 
arc modes of necessity . The f eguifiite mey be 
requisitt only In part ; without the csmdkd 
a thing cannot exist UNMECKSaAnx, (See 
SirPEHFLUOlTa.) 

Necessary, a. Needful. mcessatymey 

refer to any object; needful relatea only to 
partial and temporary wants, 

Nt^ntive, a. Positive denying. Popitive. 

Neglect, v Omit. We what ought to 

be done ; mnit what is fneonveuient foru* to 

Negligent, a. Careless, remiss, ligcdlcss, 
inattentive, thonglille^M NegUgeni'*i and rt- 
missufSs fail lo do whai- they ought; care- 
hssiisvi i.s want of can* in doing things; 
keedkasnessy %\i\Vii of thought; inattentive^ 
ness, want of attention, t’Aiir.riJL. 

Neighborhood, n. VliilnUy. The former 
denotes the nearness of persons lo each other 
or to ohjeetK In geiUTal ; tiie latter the near* 
neM.s of one object lo another. We live In a 
quiet neighborhood in the vicinity ot New 
Voik. 

Neix, a. Fresh, nxxlern, novel, recent. New 
is whal, has nut long existed ; n/wrt, some* 
thing strange ; something shim lug yet 

no marks of use; modem, something of Uic 
proseirt time; rnt^nt, Bometbing just done or 
made Oi,n. 

News, n. Tidings. News is unexpected ; 
thfingy' exjiecled, 

Noble, a. (Jrand. AV/A/e denotes the quality 
by which a thing is more excellent than 
others ; (/rand the nXHlcncc of one of those 
qtni)ilh*M by which a thing is no/dc. Base. 

Noise, jt. rliiirior, cry, outcry. A noise is a 
loud Hoiiiui; clamor, cj'Py m\(\ outcry htc kinds 
of nohe A cry is ppxl tired only by animate 
ohTet**; n noise either by animate or In- 
ajimaic. (hdny and clanurr arc irregular 
eonnds; the latter the joint work of many; 
outny may be made by oue or tnaoy. 

SltENl’K. 

Noted, o. Notorious. 2Vb/srf I« used both in 
u gorwl and a bad sense ; uotm^otis only In a 
bad sense. Obscttke. 

No Uriah , v Clterlsh , nurture. Thhiga nottr- 

tsh; persons nurture and cherish* No^trieh 
ia physical ; chmish, physical and mental 
A mother wM7rb?A/'»hcrchild With berhreaat; 
nurtures It while It Is dependent on her; 
cherishes It In her bosom. 

Numb, a. Benumbiid, torpid* Numb de- 
notes the quality, benumbed the state; what 
Is permanently Is (otyfld, LtfXtr, 


O* 

Obduracy, ri* Impefiftencc^ 

Obedient j d. Obsequious, submissive. We 
are obedient to command, submissive to power 
or wlih obsequim^s to petnonn* VimvhY* 
ObesapU, vinb, stout. Leak. 
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% OpjiaJW. OppotUiofi Is longer, 

Ohm»i0m*f a. Offensive. Otfnosriow is ap- 
pliealite to persons only; offtnslve, to both 
pobons imd things. 

«. XlndlstingHlshtHl, unknown. 
DlBtmOXTlSHKO. 

Obstinate, a. Contuniacloiis, hofMlfitiong, 
stubborn. i» a mental habit; von- 

(yonacp a mode of action or particular Ktatr 
of feeling or mode of action. TUv. s/itbboin 
nmi tiK^Hn/j^e from a perverted will: tlie 
from perverted undersfundiny. 

YtEtniNO. 

Of canton, n. Opporlunity. Tlie fonner de- 
cides our action; the latter invitea to action 
n Affront^ misdeed, miadeineanor, 
Iran flgresa ion, trespaas. OJTtfnse ie liie gene- 
ral w'ord; It may be either private or public. 
A mhihmeamr is an ojfvjnk' against public 
law; is prlvaft*; tifron/, jjcrsonal; 

ill regard to land nnd property; 
moral, 

Offfnaivr^ a. Insolent, abupive, obnoxiouH, 

lKOFFE^«ftlVT! 

Offief, n. Charge, function, place. 

OffspringtH, Issue, progeny Jbtxrenj/ (iii- 
notes a number j ist-m has no lefeienre to 
nnn«lx*r; of^jainff applies to one or mony 

OltlfU. Am lent, antique, antiquated, obso- 
lete, old-fashioned. The oltl Iia^^ long ex- 
istc^d and still exists; anconf once existed, 
but perhaps does not now; untigne has long 
lieen anvlfnf; nnfiqitnted, (Vw/e/t, and ol*i- 
faf^hloned have long been out of nse, 
VoUNU. 

Omtnt n. Presage, progiio<itic. Omens nnd 
pi'ognmtirs are dran n from external objocia; 
^yrtmges from one’s own feelings. 

On«f (t. Single. Onv is opposed to none; 
tt' double or two 

Opaque, a. l^ark. OpaqitenMs is the dark- 
lif9t of solid bodies which do not admit light. 
BftIMllT, 

Op#«fon«fci/, a. Conceited, egoist aal, A 
cxfficdted man has a Idgh comeit of Imnself, 
an opiniona/vd man Is free with, and fond of, 
bis opinioim; an cffoistical man admires and 
constantly ta)k.‘»of himself. 

Opinion, n. Notion, sentiment. Opbihns 
relate to speculation, notions to Hen«iblo ob 
Jects, tmftments to matter'* of praeilee. 

Oppooe, i\ Resist, wilhsUnd, thwart 

OjiftoH, n. Choice. Opfi^m is given, vfinice 
mode. 

Order, n, Mothod, rule. is a i»roper 

accord of time, object, and place ; mrffiod, 
the right choice of means ; ride, what will 
keep ns right. 

OuUitfO, p. Bnndve. The former denotes a 
compAtiion between two lives , the latter, 
exiateuce beyond any given term. 

OnHrardf a. Kxterual, ontside, exterior. 
iHHIPV. 

Ooor^ jRfvip. Above. Under. 

Ooorb^iancof v. Outweigh, preponderate. 

Oporboar, v. Bear down, overwhelm, over- 
power, lubdue. OverpoiMr and overwhelm 
denote a partial* a permanent, snperi* 

orttf; bMT down tinpHes greater force and 
vloience than oeaK»«ar, 

OoorfloWp n. inandation, deluge. Omjiow 


denotes abundance; inmdodims abundance 
and Impetuosity ; the dAnge eweeps every- 
thing bcfoiv it. 

Override, v. Snpereede. The former ap- 
plies only to the acts of persons ; the Jailer, 
to things agents alsj>. 

Overspread, u. Overrun, ravage. 

Overturn, v. Invert, ovcrthinw, reverse, 
BUbveit. Ovnturn turns o^er; tmrtfuvw ^ 
thr<*ws over with violence. Nniall iiiHUorH 
are cn'ei furnvd ; great ones suhverfed. A de- 
cision Ift revvrsrd ; the older of things tn- 
vet fed. 

(jveru’heint, r Cnish. Operwhvlm makes 
a thing sink by putting n lieuvy body <wer it , 
crotch ritbtroys its conBlslency by vUilent. 

prOHSUR*. 

\\ 

Pain, n. Pang, agony, anguish. Pang is a 
jiailJcuinr feeling; ungt/iAi always, and 
agony generally, denotes a slate. Pam is the 
geneinl word. Pia^asi mie. 

Pallid, a. Pale, wan. The men* ab.M iiei' <if 
color is jmleniss : palfidne^s Is exteH»i\e 
pakn(\^i> ; wan denotes extreme pador. 

Part, 71. Divihlon. portion, share. Part is 
indefinite, oppOM*d to the wiioie; division 
i«‘ done by design , jHnhon n>Iat«*s to tiidi 
vidiniis w'lthont dlslinLiion ; sfiaie, to iiuli. 
vidu.ils Kpix lally leferred to. 

Particular,^ a. Kcceiitrli, odd, siuguliir, 
strange. XVhut Is porflcalar belong- to 
some sinall point ; what is singular is the* 
only one of itf? Kind ; odd without au equal ; 
ecvnilnc devmtCH fn>m oulnmry rules ; 
sivnngt is diilereiit from wlmt we are accus- 
tomed to. 

Patient, a, Pa*»sive, Hubmissive. Patience 
is a viitue ; passUeness, an involuntary non- 
resistance. Sahmissive means conforming 
to another's will. i 

Peaee, n. Calm, quiet, tranquillily Pane ^ 
is 'X gi'ueral irnn ; Qaiet, freedom from 1 
noise, or inteitnplion ; ia/m,aii ubseuee of I 
vbdent motion and noise; (ra/tgftilii/y, an 
entin* freedom from every' discotnpoMitig ele 
meiu ' 

Peaceable, a. Pnciflc, pH'iiceful Pereoiis 
and things are pravmbtv , tilings fh arrf/d j 
uieaiiM ritlier making, or dispoKd to | 
make, jience. [ 

Penetrate,!' Tlore, pieice, perforate. Pni | 
tha(e imiki's an cnlrnruc info a thing; | 
/M>/<vgoes deijM'r; jHumafe and (hov gen , 
erally indicate inechanital means. 

l*enetratio$», n Aentenes.-s, sagacity 

People, ti. Nation, A nation is a pmjdf eon 
nected by birth. 

People, n Persons, folks. Propfe is gen 
ertti ; fferso/u- spoeifie ; J\dks familiar or dis- 
rcwpectful. 

Perceive, V. Discern, dSatInguish We;>f7- 
what is obvious ; disvern wliat is re- 
mote ; ihslinguUh things. 

Perception, n. Conception, notion, idea, 
Onr impression of a pri'sent object is a }ier- 
aplion ; Its revival in the absence of the 
object, Att Idm ; a combination of idem to 
present ati Image to the mind, a rnneeption ; 
the wisociaUon of itlfas to form a decision, a 
rtoUon. 


Permit, t>. Allow. Forbid. 

Persuade, r. Allure, entice, prevail upem- 
Physical, a. Corporeal, bodily, mafeilbb 
Mental. 

Picture, n, Bngraving, print- Picture l» by 
the baud of the artist ; piint is a printed 
ropy of the painting ; engraving the work of 
an engiaver, 

Piteous, a. Doleful, woful, rueful, PiUom 
marks the exIcMiial expression of mental or 
pliyHita) pain ; dnlrfnl K<mncls Implying pain; 
7-mfnl the looks ; woful applies to liuman 
hltnati<ms. 

Pity, n. Compassion. Pity is excited by 
weakness ; compassion by misfortune. 
Place, )f, Position, post, bltuaiion, fttntion. 
Place, 0 . Order, dispose. Have is to assign 
a iiliwe lo a thing; disjiost la to place ac- 
cording to a certain nile ; or/fer, to place in 
a certain ordc'r. 

Place, n. Spot, site. SVW is tt email /i/uce/ 
i.dv tike place on which anything stands. 
Plain, a. Open, manifest, evident. 8 i- 

( lll.T 

Play, n Game, -port. Play is Irregular; 
gann a Hy-I.i malic, exercise; sixyti any ac- 
tion t>r motion for pleasure. WoitK, 
Please, r Gratify, i>aLif\ Displease, 
Pleasure, Charm, dehtdit, joy. Deiighf 
and }oy arc* modes of plcaenre ; joy Jlceting, 
ilAtqht le^s fro ; *ctuirtn implies a high degree 
vf phnsute. pAi'^, 

Plentiful, Abundant, ample, copious, plen 

li'OUH. 

Poise, r Balance. A thing is jMsed as ve- 
sper l.s itself; balanffd as respretn other 
ihing^. 

Positive, a Absolute, pi’n'mptoiy. The 
two foimer refer lo pcrsrm*? or things ; per- 
emptory, only lo personal objects, Neoa- 
T1\K. 

Poj»arj»j»or, n. Owner, master, proprietor. 
i*oHsible,a. Prart leak practicable Tni'OS- 

sini i:. 

Porerty, n IVuury, Itidlgenre, need, want, 
Want IS alow siaie of innot'^j : i>fnory an 
eMierui* degree of want j\tid is an Imme- 
diHh*. pie.seul it nut; i vr/if/r/*rc, the want of 
thing- lo which one has been accustotned, 

Pn iiES. 

Power. Autliority. force, strength, domin- 
ion. 

Powerful , n. Mighty, poient. Weak. 
J*raive, v. Commend, extol, laud. Blaee, 
rrayer, n Entreaty, petition, request, 

Hinl 

Pretense, n Bretcxt. 

Vrevailiug, a. Pi odomlnant, prevalent. 
Prevent, t*. Obviate, preclude, Pt^nf ap- 
• plies lo ciTtumstaiicefl ; ofwlatf and pftclnd«, 
to mental objects. 

Previous, a. Introductory, preparatory, 
preliminary. J*rfViOVi( applies to matters in 
general , preUmnavy, to matlerHof conttACt; 
py'fpaa atot'y, to matters of arrangement ; t«- 
troductoj% to matters of science and diacna- 
Bion. SuBSEqtTENT. 

71- Vanity, conceit. WearepwKdof 
what we have; cotweitetf of what we think 
we have ; vain in regard to small things 
from frivolity or wcaknesa. HtfWLiTY. 
(Sea HttHBLB.) 
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a. OriglnAl^ prltnitlvo, prlatlne. 
Prijttary is general, merely the or* 

der of iuccetii^lou ; oiiffinai in or belonprfl 1 (j 
the birth of a thing ; other thlngH are formed 
« after the primifive ; the prUtine conies after 
the primi/ivet and becomes customary. 
Priwee, n. Monarch, potentate, sovereign 
Priorlip^ ?/. rrecedeiice, pro eininenee, pref- 
erence. 

I*rivmcyf Kel-lrcment, seelnsion. I^i 'uncy 

ie opposed to publicity ; rtttnnunf to fiee 
dona of «cce^#s Sminaion i« excess of re- 
riJBLK’ITA". 

n. JKxomptiojj, inimunlly, pre- 
rogative. applir'*^ to nil desirable 

things. is the exf-rrise (jf soniu 

special power; (‘xetnpfhn <‘xempts fiom 
aoiHR burden or payment ; immunity from 
»om<‘ service. 

J*roceedhtfff T»-ansu(tion- The latter in 
eludes only fliStign deiHsTiitely brought to u 
cmicluaiou. 

J^rofrsBt V, T)eclare We p?'q/^gs by words 
orartbm , iMare only by Mfirds. 
t*rofiigatef ro Abandoned, r»’i>rot>ate Vim 
Ttjors 

I*rmHi»cuon»f a. Indlserimlnute, 
ruouif lefcrs to the ininglmg of any uiinilMT 
of different objects ; iKi/i^Hrriminatf to an at;- 
Uon which does not eliminate different ob 
jwls. Sklkct. 

J^rotnijie, n Engagement, noid. We 
prom in set form of woids; o/f/ar/e gen- 
erally. y\'or\l IncludcH both 
l*rvuff n- Evidence, testimony l*roof 
proves ; makes ev id eni ; ie{>umony Is 

ft)idt’ucc by wltncsseH. 

Prttporttouate, a. C’ommensunite 11 n- 

rnOlSmTIONATE. (See l/NK(il7AJ,.) 

J*rorogtief V. Adjomn i'^ivnxjue is to 
jonrn for an fiidctinde time ; adjourn implies 
generally a shorter time. 

V. Demonnlrale, evince, manifest 
to make good by pioofn; (hmonnhaffi 
pjvveft clearly; crinc^ ahows by convincing 
proof something of ourflelves. 

Vrovida^ tJ. Furnish, procure, supply 7^o- 
viff^ against contingenclcH ; famiti// com- 
forts ; procure necessaries ; Fvpply wants. 
Px'tUshjV Diaclopo, divulg<‘. puhlish, pro- 
mulgate, n- veal. PulflUh in the general wmd ; 
things of general Interest are proma/(jfof<’d ; 
UilngH ronreuK'd divvtgi, </^^'( fnweef , and re- 
tfoled 

JPurponvtV. Propose. toings to 

be done at oiicc , pwjX)fiC thing- more dh#- 
taiit 

J*ut,v hay, place, net is llie general 

word. iVoC' is to put in . Hina itle manner. 
7 ^/ 15 / applies only tii thlo};H that will lit ; $$( 
to things that will Kland. 

Quality^ n. Property, attribute Quality is 
inherent In the thing ; propr7'*y briongn to it 
for the time being; nt/rihi/(t' is The tjnaUfy 
which can be assigned to an objend, 

Qu^rreip n. Broil, fend 
QueBHon, n. Query QT/«^^w>Mmav oe reason- 
able or not ; gfiery te generally reasonable. 
Quieknest, n. Celerity, ffeetness, rapidity, 

, awiftnest, velocity. SLOwnissn (Bee Slow,) I 


a 

JfiapaciotgBp a, KavenouB, voracious. 

JtanhneitB^ n. Hastiness^ precipitancy, te- 
merity. Hmhmie refers to physical, !!<?- 
mo'-lty to moral action. Hattiineee aud prv- 
dintancy are modes of TQuhne&e. 

Jtavngeiph. Beeolatlon, ravage. 

Heady p Apt, prompt. 

HreedCf r. Kctrent, retire, withdraw, secede. 
Aovanck. 

Jtreover, v. Hepalr, retrieve. Ttrvovtr is tlie 
general word We m'on/raiid f-epair i>y our 
own efforts only. Lose. 

1trrovrrf/p n. Itesloration, Itecoimuj is the 
regaining of somelidug j restoration bringing 
it back to ib** formiT state. 

Jtedeefii, r. lianHom. Persons and things 
are 7‘edtenu‘d ; only persons ransmied. 

Hedreoa, n, Kelief. 

7tefer„ v. Ri'gard, relate, re.^peet. 

Mefreeh, v. Revive, restore, Invigorate. 
W KARV. 

Jtcfttgep V. Beeline, rebuff, reject, repel. 

is unqualified , tUcline ineuns a f^en- 
tlc 7'efasal ; rjectia direct and implies dls- 
upprobution Jlepel is t<» reject with vio- 
lence; to refuse with sconi. Au-ow, 

(S('(‘ Admit.) 

Hejoirep r. Exult, triumph. (Irievbi 

Jtelatf-p r. Bes<*ribe, recount. 

RelatioUf n. Narration, namilive, i coital. 

Ilelatiref n. Kinsman, kindred U<ia(ion 
denolch the person to whom one is related ; 
kinsman a particular ittation ; kindred Is a 
eolleflive tei’ii for all one’s relations. 

Jtemotr, a. Far. distant. 

Repeal, ?■ Rcfite, rehearse. 

Mepentaure, u Contrition, compunction, 
renioise, penitence. Contrition i.s a lasting, 
cotnpuhcfion an occasioiml, remorse an acute 
sorrow for offenses. Pefdfe7nv applies onlj' 
to offenses against God; I'fptntimce is more 
geneittl, liurKNiTENCK (See Obstinacy.) 

7?epeftt»on, n. Tautology 

lieproach, n (^onluniely, obloquy 

ltrprobati’,v Condemn. ReprolMileWto con- 
dmin HCverely. 

fjeserrerf, a. Unsocial, uncommutilcativc 
SoriAL. 

Itest, 7). Remainrler, remnant, residue. 
R^sl is the gr*.ncrHl word, applying Ixith 
to persons land things ; remnant a small 
remainder; remainder applies to things 
only, liasklue is a reftiaindrr afteradlstn- 
bulion of some kind. 

JtegtituHon, w. Amends, rejinratlon. 

Jtctafiafiitn, n. Keprlsai. The latter usually 
refers to a slate of war. 

lietard, v. Hinder. We. retard a thing ; 
Mndtr tt person. Hasten. 

Jietorf, n, Reparti e Hefort Is censure for 
ren-nre ; rejHir/ee wit for wit. 

Jtofronpeet, n Ibndevr, survey. PisoswtCT. 
*^^^e View > 

Uevivr, Refresh, renew, Tenovat.c. 

Jtich€M,n. Affluence, opnlcnee, w'ealth. Pov- 
KUTV, 

HigiUt a. Fit, just, proper. Rigfid applies 
to fv.Tythlng ‘ jiotf moMtly to bufionant, ./if 
and projurr to Ic-s eHsential things. Wroitp. 

Kiotp V, Emerge, issue. A thing may riie In^ 


or out of a body; It mntrpM or Umsu out of a 
body, Fall. 

Hetf V. Corrupt, putrefy. Oomtpt deaotea 
tlm beginning, putrfif)f tlie contiuuanca^ rot 
the last Btagu of tho internal dlsaolotloa of 
bodies. 

Rough, a. Uneven, course, nido. Smooth, 

Even, Qkntlk. 

Royal, a. Regal, kingly. JSoyai la belong- 
ing, regal appertaining, kingly, becoming, 
to a king. 

Rupture, n. Fracture. Soft substances are 
I'lqttmtd f hard onQHfractured. 

Rural, a. Rustic, countrified. Rural applies 
to all country objects except man, t w/<f<ronly 
to jHTsons. Ctfunhijied roeai^s uncultivated, 
having maunera or appearance of the coun- 
try. UlUBAN. 

S. 

Safe, a. Secure. S({fe is exemption from 
barm;#cc«rtf, exemption from danger, Un-“ 

BAFK. 

SatiMfy, V. Cloy, satiate, glut. Sa/i^factijon 
is enough ; satiety satisfaction of the apfs?- 
tile ; glutting the suLisfactlon of an Inoidi- 
11 ate appetite. 

Save, V. Preserve, iirotect, spare. W'e are 
san'd And spared from Hinall,pi-<'M 7 T<d and 
pndtcted from gieut evils. X^ohr. 

SrareAiy,7h Dearth. /Atti/A is an extreme 
scanity. Abitndanor. 

Scoff, V. Gibe, jeer, sneer. AVqjf Is the gen- 
eral w'ord. Gibe, jeer, sneer imply libuatuied 
words. 

Search, V. Examine, explore. Wcscai^Afor 
tilings hidd(‘n, examine things near, iXplM't 
unknown things and countries. 

Second, V. Hnpp(»rt. Support is stronger 
tlinn set and. 

Second, a. Inferior, secomlary. Seamd re- 
fers only to order ; Stcondary to merit ; 
to condition or quality. First. 

Secret, a. Uidden, hitcut, «>ccult., inysterioim. 
Thewc/r/is known to somebody; tbe/iiif- 
den may be knoNvn to nobody ; the latent 
ouglit to l>e known ; the otealf is hidden 
fiom most people; Uw tnystei ions is Ktrange 
or .supernatural Manifest. (.See Pi.ain,) 

Scdtilouo, a. ABsiduous, diligent, industrious, 
laixirbius. *Neui.ioent. 

tSee, t>, Perceive, observe, behold, look at. 

Seem, r. Afipear. Apimr is stronger than 

Select, a. Choice, chokoni, excellent. F«o- 

MlSriJOlTB. 

Senior, a. Elder, older. JfiNiOR. 

Sentence, n. Period, phrase, propositioii. 

Sentence, v. Condemn, doom. 

Sentiment, «. Peiceptlon, mmsation, Sen- 
timent belongs to the heart, perception to tho 
understanding, tensation to tfie senses, 

Sejmraie, v. Divide, part, disjotn, detach^ 
diBU n I te, sever, sunder. Join. (SwAnp.) 

A'erfoti#^ rt. Sober^ solemn, earnest. Fao*- 

TIOUS. 

Servitude, n. Bondage, slavery. Fh«jbi>ox. 

Shake, o. Quake, quiver, shudder, totlqr, 
tremble. We skaks wWi cold, toRtr from 
weakness, gudks, gviper, or frrmbfd with 
fear, shudder (i. tremble vlolentl^f) Ht 
something horrible. 

— 
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a. Acute, keen, AcuUt ti not only 
but ^Aa;77-polntcd ; k^en^ extremely 

lArtrp, DutiL. 

fiAime, 0, Glare, glitter, raillutr, 8]>ark)c. 
etufiply expreeecB the Bteaiiy emleeioa 
of li^t, ffliUer Its uenteady cmiHHlon, tfywr- 
the emiHeion In email portions, ra€iiait in 
long llnee, i/fatf in a high degre<;. 

Ahortf a. Brief, concise, succinct, summary. 
Lokq^ 

Sh^te, V, Indicate, mark, i>oint out, exhibit, 
display. 

n. Exhibition, representation, sight, 
Bpectaclc. 

SUth, a. Diseased, sickly, unhealthy, morbid. 
Sickly Is Inclined to bo tick, or iwrmanonMy 
unwell ; (JUtated is an extreim*. rtinordcr ; 
fjuMd applies to the character and ftfollrigH, 
Hkaltuy 

Vicknettp n. Illness, indlspositioii. 
is a particular, irtdi^wUlON a slight akkn^’fts. 
Uk ALT it. (Hec Hkaltui . ) 

Si(fnifteaHt, a. Expressive. The formc-r 
has an Indlftercnt, the latter a good wouh^'. 
InsiowipJCaNT. (See Immatekial.) 
Slffni/U^aKoM, w. Import, meaning, srusc. 
Siletice, »■ 8p<*cchlessucr», dumhuos^. 
Noise. 

Hitent, n. Dumb, mute, HpcochloMM. Siluue 
is the genera! word; f/j/mi'y deiioles T)l?ysu ul 
Incapacity; mide, tomis>rary inability t<) 
HfKiak; eivfcMf*'*', physical inal>i1)ty fi'oiu 
some Incidental cause. Talkative. 
Himilr, n. Coinpail.-em, siuiiillude 
coinpuroH things so far os (h(‘y oie ; 

generally. SimUiimie is a pro^ 
longed (fitnik. 

Aimpie, (f. Single, uncompouudwl, axtlosy, 
plain. Ciosfrijox. Compoino. 

r. Dissimulate. Wo tlmuhik 
what we are not, dltsifiiulnh what we are 
Sincere, a. Candid, hearty, Inmost, pure, 
genuiuc, real, Imsinokuk (SeeAnTKtJi.) 
SUHC^ii^Hp ti. Condition, plight, predica- 
ment, state. Siimtlon marks tin* relative, 

' cohdUion the accidental ihe hubUnal 

circiiuistauceH of a jHii-son or tblag. Pirdk 
atntnf. is a temporary embarasKcd Hfuafion ; 
jMghU an unploasnut/o/idifh/fo 
Hinc. n. Bulk, gniatucss, moguitnde. 
Slavery, n. Servitude, enthrallraent, thrali- 
doiU. FitXEDOM. 

n. Doze, drowse, nap, slumber. 

Is the general word ; jutp is a short tlecji ; 

a aoft, light deep ; do&e aud dn/me, 
an Inclination to sleep. 

Sleepy pa. Bomnident. Wakfect., 

SloWf a. Dilauwy, tanly. Stow is a general 
word ; dUatjory and tardy apply to the oi>era- 
tions of peraons only. Fast. 

n. Fragrance, odor, perfume, scent. 
Smell and scent apply to what gives or re- 
C^venmuUl! the other words only tf> what 
glvei It out. Fragrance and perfi/mc are al- 
ways phttutant ; odor and ttncll pleasant or 
nnpleaaant. 

Smoothpa, Even. Wei, mild. Rouoh. 
SoetAf V, Drench, Imbrue, steep. 

BeteitdfO^ Sociable. The former donotoa an 
active, the latter a paaalve quality. T7 n- 
(KKriAL. 

. Spfkf a. QentlCt meek, mild. appliet to 


objecta that act pleasantly on the ear or 
cyo ; mild and gentU to objects that act not 
unploasanLly on the uenflcs , vu.ek denotes 
non-n)tti«tanco to force. Ha»d. 

Solicitittionp n. Importuiilty. Tm'iiortunlty 
la a troublCMome gUii'itatioo . 

SoHtarff,a, Sole, only, single. ASb/ifury and 
sole denote one <ibjoct left by itself ; only 
conveys an idea of defleieiicy ; sitigU de- 
notea merely one. or more detached froiu 
others. 

Sorry, a. Grieved. Orin al is stronger than 
sorry, (tlail 

Sonlp n. Mind, spirit. Am a rule, the srnd 
acts, the mind receives. Sotd in opposed to 
body, mind to mutter. 

Sound, u. Healthy, Hunc. .svo/f refers to 
mental Hound ness ; sound tlniigh eHsenLia! 
for life ; keaUhy to every part Vniiealtuy 
(S ee Sick ) 

Sound, n 'rone. Tone In a Kmd of souwl 
made l*y particular bodit^s Silknci; 

Space f n liuom. i.s limiteil or unlim 

iU'd ; ixKmi limited. 

Sparse, a. Scanty, thin Luxijuiant. 

Speak, V. Convojse, talk, comerhc, i-uy, 
tell. 

Special, a. Particular, speclflc. The special 
Ih part of the geAernl, the of the 

sjX'cJal. SfH'crJir i elates li> iiilu rent pruper- 
tie.M. Gkneual. 

Spend, e. Expend, exhausl , consume, w aste, 
sipiar.der, diMsipatc Save. 

Spread, r. DisperKe. diffu.*<e. expand, dis- 
Mcniiimte. scatter Spread ih the g4‘neiMl 
word ; srattrr applieM to divirihle IxalioM 
only iPspetsion spre.-ulM in many diiecUon^*, 
dtJf'usUm pours out in dilTcreiil ways, do^- 
sermnafe Is (<» sow in dliTeivnt parts ; expand 
is to spn^ad by unfolding the parin. 

Spring, n. Fountain, source. 

Staff, n Prop, support, .“tay. 

Stagger, V. Keel, t4>tt<'r. Sfuggninu am! 
rtiling are cousvmI by drunkenuo'js or hU k- 
ncMM ; tot (f ring, by wcHkness 

Stain, V. Soil, dli-color, spt»t, milly, (ariiivh. 

State, n. Commonvvcultb, realm. Tins I mind 
Sfntes; a pe«T of the indm ; tin commun- 
U'ealth of New York. 

Sterile, a Barren, unfruitful Fkiitii.e. 

Sttfie, r Ghoke, suffocate, another. 

Stormy, a Kougb, bomlcrouh, tempi's! uou,^ 
Calm. 

Straight, a. Direct, right. *s7/«/r/A^ applie-^ 
to inaterlnl objects ; right aud dir<ct to uia- 
'tcrial or moral CuooKfo 

Stranger, n. Allen, fon'Ignrr. Fiueno. 

Strengthen, r. Fortify, Invigornro. Weak- 

KH, 

Strong, a Robust, sturdv. St tong is the 
general w'ord ; r*ffms/tnss, a high degrci* of 
strength ; sturdiness, a strong hnild. Weak. 

Stupid, a. Dull, fcHdish, ohtuae, wit.leHS 
CfLRTKIl. 

Subject, a. Kxpoeed to, liable, obnoxious. 
Bxkhit. 

Subject, a Inferior, subordinate. 

Subsequent, a, Succeeding, following. 
PREVlOtTS. 

Substantial, a. Solid. Thing# Will civ admit 
of handling are HuMantUd; things t*o hard 
os to have to bo cuti solid. UnaPMTAHTiAL, 


Suit, V. Accord, agree, Dibaobee. 

Superficial, a. Flimsy, bhallow. Soian. 
<See Finxf.) 

Superfluous, a. PnnexfSHary, oxccuaive. 
NEOEseARr. '* ^ 

Surround, v. Encircle, encompass, en- 
viron. 

Sustain, v. Maintain, suppon. MaUitain Ih 
alw^ayft active ; midnin and hvpjsn't may be 
passive. Suslain Implfes tlu^ bearing of a 
great wtiight ; supfiort, of any weight, great 
or small. 

Symmetry, n. Proportion. 

Sympathy, n. Commlwiation, compassion, 
cond<ilcnce. Symfmthy may ai>p1y either to 
pleasure or pain; the other words can be 
used only in reference to things painful. 

System, n. MetluHi. The fomii'r is a strongor 
word than the latter. System is the arrange- 
ment 4 >f things according to a fixed plan ; 
method, eltlur the manner or principle of 
Huch Hrraug4'nieiit. 

T 

Take, i\ Accept, receive. 7'ake is the general 
word; wo fukt unytUtog ; acfcpt and recHvt' 
what is offered or sent. Give. 

Talkative, u. GarrulonH, ItxiuacloOM, Sh- 
L15NT. 

Taste, n. Flavor, roliBh. savor. TasU is the 
geiu'rai word : Jhnoc, tin* pt'cnliur iasie ; 
uhsh, a pmticular. artificial ta^h; mvm‘ ap- 
])1 jcm to wliat stucIIb as well HHlaBtcs, Taste- 

LPhsNKMS. 

Tax, j Custom, duty, impevst, excise, toll. 
J'ax if* the gemual word; emfotm^, duths and 
;r/?y;os/MU’e taxes on imixnts ; exche ih a tax- 
on Liincles of home consumption ; M/, a 
hK'iil tax ; trihnte, a payment to a foreign 
rUilc. 

Tax,j>, AMtcPsiuonf, rate. A (ax is laid di- 
rectly, a niii imhroelly , an axsesmunt Is ihe 
la.r III uifi hod upon an tndivifimil 

Tease, r. Taunt, ;}iiHuli/.o, torment, ve.v. 
Ttose Ls tnllhii^ ; torment, more Korious ; 
taunt, in corUemptiioiis w(.>rds' we ore OtXt'd 
by Ili(’ mi*'! onduc t of othc'rs. 

Temporary, a. Flcoling, transient, tranHi- 
for} 'fti/gtorory la«lM only for a lime; 
trondiTd, for a moment, hinting Ih still 
HtiongiT Than trau>kni ; trnnsi/07'y means 
iijc, to pasP away. T’eumanf.nt. (Bci! Duka- 

IJLE ) 

Tenacious, a. Pertinacioup, retentive. 

Tendency, n. Aim, drift, scope. T(iultn<y 
applie.-4 only to Ihiugs ; the other words also 
to fliought'(. 

Tenet, v. VoMition. The former denotes our 
own individual mental opinion ; the latter 
an opinion about which we argue for the 
conviction of others. 

Term, n. Boundary, limit. Term is the 
point that tcrmlnateH; limit, a point or line 
that marks where to »top ; boundary, a line 
w hich includcB a space; a tenn of office, the 
limUs of the KuBsian Empire ; the boundary 
of France. 

Territory, n. Dominion. The latter de- 
notes rather the power exerted ; the former 
the iirulu within which that power la ex- 
ercised, 

Thankfulness, n. Gratitude. The former 
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Is the outward expression of the latter, 

THANKI,XaSN1S»<), 

Thmnhle99nt»9,}t. lagratitiide. Tuankful- 
NASS. 

HypotheslB, speculation Ttuonj 
nittts on UifereiieeH from CHtuhllHhed priiK i- 
pl«8 ; un i» a Kupposiiion to ex- 

plain certain phenonuiiia ; a itj}€nf/ftfton lx- 
loDRS to the iniagimition iiuHily, nuii is iiiou’ 
or le»H fanciful. Fa<’i , 

Jlt^refore, w/v. AfOonrui;?l> , conK‘ijucu(Iy, 
Tfifrffor^ marks a dediK fion ; iua^idingly^ 
an atjrceineiit ; iVH$equCidhj, a coiisetim nco. 
Thi*^hp 0- IX'Use, clone. 'J’liiN. 

7%inf a. Slender, hliijbt, Hlim 'J'/iin is tin' 
general vwnd; sltndt'ru at ojk^c hijuiH ami 
long. Sliyhfnti^s and are dt'fccts ; 

$UtnnfHjf iJi extreme A'.'' Tiik’k. 

Tftinh^ r. Deliberate, meditate, ponder, re- 
flect. 'J7u/(A' is the generjil word ; rtJhrfUhky 
thinkiHfj by recalling idea^ ; jx^tuhr and ^ 
rneditute ie\^[K' to seriims umUers ; dfldata 
ii(m IS thhikihg us a pn'par.dion for aoine 
action. 

Think f ?7. Deem, believe, imuglne, t-<upi>ovc 
We think oriy//^iVtt Btatenient to b** tnu- ; 

may l-e ao , sup}H)i.i a thing may 
have happened. Jhtm i" to eonelude 
Thoughtful, a Conwidei ate, deliberate. The 
tlio'ightful man remembers hhduty; Du* con- 
sUlerate conmh'tH It, the d'ldjrra^e eotinidets 
It deliberately. Ikldn'raii- may have a bad 
wmse, aa murder. TuoronTr.KHS, j 

Thoughtlfnn^ a Incoii'-Kb rate/ becdleh.s j 
Tuoi'oHTrun. | 

Threat, n Menace, A t/unurf ihumhnu , 
great t'viJs, | 

Tlmt\n. Age, date, cp<K.b. era, ijciiod, sea- I 
son. Is the general word; Himm. n i 

given portion of ( 11 /^^,' pfJ'ind, a space of (init | 
between two ixdnts of tufu ; date, a point of 
time; efxtrh and era, periods dislnigiilhhed 
in eenne W'uy ; the ixriud inclmlecl in 
one life, or the lues of iiiuny Innigalroul tiie 
same tinu*. 

Torment, n, Toitnre. 

%riide, n, t’omnietco, traille, dealing Trade 
is tlxe genenil w'ord ; cinnnuit t in a trndf hy 
exchange of commodities; dcah’^aj. i\. trade j 
bv haigains. Commen'e is always whyle 
. .1C, and bidweeii difTi rent counlriea ; tradt 
is w holesalc or retail 

l^an9figarv , v. Trunsfonn, metainor])hoiu* 
TrearherovB, a Trailcuom, irea'-i'H/dde 
'Tt'eat jehMcH fo private r< 'u,ioiia; 

to 1n-n.'iyul of one’s r oinifiy, An | 
uii le frea.'ionata^' lluit n uinud -igamat the I 
posernmont of a connti \ i'Ai'T’nrr i., '[ 

Trenihling, n Tieinor, trepi. Union T7e?aor 1 
IS tt Hllgld, a 'v-i dent trt'inNhiq, j 

Trifling, n. pi ih , trivial. 7/v/- j 

lai IS stronger than infinKf A 2 >idij coii- I 
Buieration; a/WwVofcv ani'’<f nienl , iytr?JtiJtg ! 
dirimb* ; a /Att i<g ri'rnai k Snnioc^. | 

Trouhli , V. Disturb inoloHi dorange, Ttift- 
lle is the g(*nerul woid , rnolrt^tittion and c/M- j 
turhanee are inn^wtai'y Z/nuZ/dv. ! 

Truth, 71. Verity, reality, fiU'l I’NTnT'TH ; 
Tumultuous, a. Mutinous, tnrnnbMit, si di | 
tiouH. MathiOua dmiotes resistam to mill- 1 
tary or naval aulhoiity, resistance j 

to govemiucnl ; tuinuKuovn, an ineliuatlon j 


to nolBc; HtrbulerU, rcslstanc* to authority. 
Calm. 

Turgid, a. Bombastic, tumid. Simpli. 

Ttirn, V. Bend, distort, twist, wrest, wronch, 
wring. A thing ia turned liy being moved 
from point to i>oint ; Acn/, by changing its 
direction ; dintorkd, by being Innt from its 
right course, twUted, by 'being often bftd; 
tia'tstid or wrencfi€d,hy twixt^ ; wntuff., by 
violent tuuHth- 

Turn, Wind, whirl, writhe. Tara is the 
geruTHl word; whiil Is to turn about vio- 
lently; Da;D 7, to tarn aimlessly; writhe., to 
funt with pain and agony. 

Tuf^n, If Bent. Tlu* former denotes a slight 
or beginning inclination ; the latter a de- 
eidi'd niid positive one. 

U. 

U/ihecomlng, a. Indecent, indecorous, un- 
snii.abU* Bkcominu 

Unhetief, a. Infidelity, incredulity. Aic/e- 
duldy is unbelief In ordinary tnatt^ ; bdi 
dtUty in Divine re\ elation. InfldtJity and 
bu reduhtij denote nn active njecDoti of la‘- 
Ihf. Belikf. 

Vnvhungvable, a Iiuniutable, unalterable. 
CtTANOKABLE 

Vni'ovei', V. Disclose, discover Vnivver is 
generally to lake off Die artifleia) eovciing; 
ilhifwer, to take off the natural or moral 
covering DrM'lnsate 0[M'n8 what lias been 
dosed A eoniitry is duicoured, hidilen 
treasure dwflofitd Conceal 

Vnder, fmp Below, beneath Itmefdfi, U 
st longer than Mow or u/ntr r. f ’/nAv denotes 
retirement or roncefilmeiit ; bthnr\ inferior- 
ity or lowness ; thtteath, a great degree of the* 
‘-.utK' Above (Sec Oveu ) 

I’ ndenni ne, r Sa;) Vndrtndne I- to form 
ix mipe undoi the ground or an3'lhing on the 
SJioiind ; eap, to dig down to the root of 

Z/ndrrtftanding^ n. liitelhgeuec, intdlcet 
V/ider>itnnding ix the more common, I’nuultar 
word. 7/iZ^/ifr*^/ deiioti-h the Operation ol the 
mind on hlgiier obJeelR f/ittUigniie \h ae- 
fpiiied by observation, fiom books, etc ; 
aitdt ) f>tffml/ti(f luid vddleii are uatiiral 
gift^ 

K~udrrtaking, i< Attempt, enterjirise. An 
undu’takiag is more (tjmpJ.cated than an 
atfet/tpf, less lui/ardous than an fnMpnne 

Cntfi fr7 tni$if!d, a rnsettled, unsteydy, 
wavering ('ndetnvnified unpVwt* a want of 
determination; warerwg and 'unsteady de 
note liabliiuil mental states WnwHfxq i.'i 
generally u'W'd In a bad sense Deteh 

MINED 

l^negual, q Disproportionate, unlike. 
Kijcat. 

Unfold, V. Develop, unravel V7>fotd re- 
vealx what has been kept secret ; nnraM 
w'hut has been confiised and mixed up ; de- 
rv7o/L W'iiut has been htiidionaly kept out of 
viLdit. 

Uuhapfyy, q Miserable, wretched, unfortu 
nutv Unhappy is simply not happy; mfacr- 
qhU, what dexorv'es pity ; icr^tched, what ia 
;K‘C'ulinr!v Jniitn'nble H^PPY. 

Unimportant, a. Immaterial, SneonBidera- 
hlc, in'^ignlfiiuint IMinjJortant relates to 
the cctibctiiienres Jt our a ctionB; ineonslder^ 


ohle marks the low valnc of things ; 
cani has a contemptuous sense; inma,- 
ieiiol is mitnpot'tmt in regard to ordinary 
matters. Important. 

Unjust, CL Unfair, partial. Inequitable. 

FAfft. 

ZInless, adi\ Except The former refers 
only to a particular case ; the latter denotes 
an exception to a general nile. 
Unoffending, q. Harmless, iuoffcnaI\e, 
Uoqffending marks a temporary state ; 
fensivr and harmletm tin* habitual disposition 

OPPENKIVE. 

Vnrulg, a Refractory, nngfjvcmable. Vn* 
ruly mtirks a temporary, a/tgtqkanabk a per- 
manent, fault of temper. A r^raviof'y chili 
is extremely vnraly. Obedient. 

Unsafe, a. Inw'cure, perilous, dangerous. 
Hakk. 

Unspeakable, a. Irrepressible, ineffable, 
nniilU’rabh*. VanjHUtkahte and infjftable de 
note what is beyond the pviwer of man to ex- 
press. The tnndiri'ahle ami hwxpre^lblt 
cannot be communicated even by signs. 
Unsubstantial, a. Unreal, flimsy. Sub- 
stantial. 

Untruth, n. Falsehood, falsUy, Ho. TnuTii. 
l/nwilling1g,adv. Ueluetuntly. Wilunoi.\. 
Vtiujorthy., a. IS^^orl bless. Iniworthy con- 
vey.s less reproach than loorthlm, w hich Im- 
implies enliro nbRcnce of worth. WouTiir. 
Urban, a Belonging to a city. Rustic. 
Usage, v. Custom, prescription, lhaye is 
what we hove been used to do; eastotn, what 
wc gcnerully do ; what usays 

prescribes to be done. 

Utter ^ r Ariicnlale, pronounce, speak. f/V- 
(fv is the general word ; sjTtedi la a method 
of uUerunee ; arficabde and pronounce de- 
in>le methods of speaking. 

V. 

Vnea 7 icg,fi Inanity, vacuity. VacaNcj/mu\ 
mi nify are used in an Indifferent, inanity m 
a iind sense. Fullness. 

Tain, a Conceited, puffed up, Inflated. 
Modest. 

yain,n FraitUies, ineffectual, destitute of 
force I'uin is tho^general word; ine^ffert- 
fiol marks the inadequacy of the ineans to 
Die col; fradUssnesH, the waste of labor to 
obtain a pari icular object. SttccEBBPirL. (Sec 
FonrrNATK.) 

Valuable, a. Costly, preclona The latter 
means highly vaiimbic. Worthless. 

Value, n Worth, rale, price. Vaiu6 Ib the 
general word; raor///, the acknowledged tta/' 
ue; rate is Die general, while price la the partic- 
ular meaHure of the value or worth of thlngn. 
Value, V, Betoein, prize. The former ap* 
jilies iKrth to physical and mental objecta ; 
the latter two only to mental object a. iViw 
refers to citlier senBihie or moral tldogs; 
esteem, to moral objects only. 

Variation, «. Variety. The latter denotes 
either the thing changed, or the change Itaelf. 
Venal, n. Mercenary, Fe/to/lsmiichitrongor 
than tnercenary. The mercenary icekr their 
own hitoroBt IiTeB}>ectlvo of prlnolide; the 
venal ae!1 themeelves without prtuolpte. 
COKnUPTrBLK. 

Verbal, a* Oral, vocal. Verbal and aral 
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what In spoken from what Ik 
wHtiisp ; DoceUt tho aoni^d of the hunian 
v^ca from other eoondB. 
y^a^atian, n, Chsgrih, morU0cat{on. Mor- 
ti]fkatiOH is 60 extreme wtation; c/iat/tifi, a 
mixture of the other two. Plieakcua. 
yi4tuf, «. Progpect^ gurvey. Vim and 
^ inark the act of llie i)crgon ; pmjiecf^ what is 
* aeon. 

ViQlantfa. BolaterouK, furiouH, Imputuoiig, 
vehement. VioUnt la tlie j^eneraJ word ; 
furious Implies a higher degree of violenc*^ : 
bohiieroufi refers to violent nolbC ; 
to bodies moving with great violtno' ; vette- 
meuty to affections or passioriH. (iKNTi k. 
VirUiouHf it. Upright, honest, moral. Prop- 
UOATR. 

Vitionf 71, A])parltlon, ghost, phantom, spec- 
tre. A vision is a pii[)€rnatural effort of ihe 
visiou ; apjiniitlouy a snpenmtural ol))e< t 
seen ; p/Lunfomy a false uppurltUm , spu ttx 
nnH ghost y apparitions of linmatedal tilings. 
Voluptuary, u. Epicur-c, seiiHualist. The 
sensualtst devotes himself to the iiKlulgenco 
of his senses, the voluptuary to hiK pleasures; 
tho epicure is a refined ndupiuary. 

Voir, n, Suffrage, vmce. A raft Isawinli in 
favor o( a thing ; It maybe expressed (t’ » , 
c^irtt) or not ; n voice or suffrage Is e^pKNaed. 
Vouch, 7). AtWnu, asseverate, aHMiie, aver 
Affinn declares a fact on our own credit; <it^- 
stvmiU'y confidentlv; (lyfp, unL‘qiii\ orally ; 
(me)}t marks the conviction <jf the speaker ; 
we vouih for the truth of another’s declaru- 
liou on our own responsibility. 

W 

VTaf^f a. Await, expect, look for, wait fur 
H'ail and wait for i<fer to reniotr-, uncertain 1 
matters , await, hs^kfor uud trpat to what , 
is linblo to happeii 

Wakeful, a. Vigilant, wnlehl'ui Wakeful- | 
rms depends upon the body, watchfulness j 
upon the will; vigiUtiwe is an extreme | 
wafcJi^ f ut fuss . S i.i: E I' Y . i 

Wnttder, v. Kange, ramble, ronm, rove, 
stroll , We wamUr by irregular paths ; ^tx^li 
by trandering out of our juith ; vitngt 
within regular limit s ; 7 'ainhh by wandering 
at rand om ; t^xim aiKl#wv, without plan or 
object, 

Wuui,v, Lack, need Wo want cornfortJ^, 
neeti tmceKsarles. Lack 1« elraple deficiency. 

ABt?NT>ANOK 

Wary, a. (Mrcumsimct, cautious, Fool- 
HAHDr. 


Waterman, 7t. Ferryman, boatman. 

IFavf, u, Bi-eakcr, billow, surge. Wave ip. 
the general word ; a wave with an unusual 
swell in u billow ; a very high warv a surge ; 
a wave clashing strongly on the shore a 
bi^eaktr. 

Way, 71. Conrse, manner, means, method, 
Wcaj is general ; inantter and tutthod aie 
Ways chosen by ilesign. (Joi/rse and t/wans 
are mondiyoi/>. ; tnoit*'y an liubitual way. 

Weak, a. Feelde, infirm. Wuik is general; 
infirmity, a particular kind i>f weakness ; 
feebUuesSy a qualified Wtalness. Siho^^o. 

Weaken, r. Debilitates enferbUs enerNate, 
Invalidate. is the general word ; it 

may apply to either a temporary or jM'rmanent 
result. deiunesupiTimnient result, 

either mental or physical. Weaken reti rs to i 
perhoiiK or things ; in7)alidnte only to things 
Euejwation is a relaxation of tlie nervon^ 
system ; debilitaftony u weakening of u par 
tlcidar power. Strenotiiev 

Wearisome, a Tedious, tiresome Wtan- 
sotne is the general word ; f^ifim/^and tire 
some are kinds of woarisomne'*,'* 1 

Weat'y, r, Tlaniss, jade, tire, fatigue. Hf. | 

FKKSH. 

jr eight, n (iravity, heaviness. \] tight is 
indefinite ; htannes.'* belongs to Inalie.s of 
great 7tunfhi\ grarity is a Hcienllfle lomi. 
Ph.htnkss. 

7K Buuleti, load. Weight may re- 
fer cither to persons or things; butdin 
usually relates to persons only ; lm<f may i 
refer to either, A may beacmdentftl ; j 
a burden may be sclf'bn postal or iniposed by 
others ; a Uuvt is always put upon one 
Morally, ixlogti Is an extreme weight ; txbur- 
(Un d(‘j»ends upon the fcelmg of the penion 
tK-aring it 

Well -being, n. Tfuppiueas, prosperity, W’cl- I 
fuie. irf//-/W//(7 inoie fre<pn‘ntly applies to j 
the conditi»m of a iiody ol persons ; welfare j 
to tluMTidividual Ptmiperify i\vn\ hapffiutss j 
iiRlude every lliing that can add t(» human 
enjoyment 

Whole, ti. Entile, cOmplote, total, integral. 
Noihing has Iweu fiubtnuted from the 1 
who/t ; (he entire has not lu'eri di\i<led ; I 
norhing is wantc-il to tho complete. Total is i 
more limited than whole ; integral relates 
to unbroken parts or numbers. rAitv. 

Wicked, o Iniqullouw, nef.wious Jnigiii- 
tom is stronger than wicked : infarlom than 
inlguitous. Viktuodh. 

Will, n. Wish. TEf// is an effectual iiu pill pe 


of the Bonl towards action ; leish Ik a feeble 
impnlKo which may ]»o dhected to thlngK 
which we cannot obtain. 

Willingly, adv. t^pontaneonsly, voluntarily. 
We do a thing 'iv?Wa 7 /y, with a gwd will; 
voturdaiily, of our ow^n accord; spontaneous- 
ly more frcquenlly to inanimat<Md>- 

jeetP. UNWrLLI.VOI,V. 

W'isdom, n. l*ruderico. The hitler is a 
branch of the former : a loresight in regard 
10 things future, Die lesult of an experience 
of things par't. W'tsdoiti upi>lies iM|Uttlly to 
The past ami the future. 

Wit, n. lliiinor. Wit is more pointed and 
brilliant than humor. Ihrmor is more genial 
than wity and applies to vvimls and uetlouH, 

Wortcfer, V Adrniiv, amaze, astonish, mr- 
prise, 'Woiuler i» the generul word ; admira- 
tion IB womUr and esteem; asionkshment and 
sui'prise arc caused by the iinexpecleil : 
nmaztment i.s surprise oud portinbation. 

IToftcfer, n. Marvel, miiacle, jirodlgy. 

W^ord, n. Expression, term. is gon. 

oral; fcj tn, a word with a specified meaning ; 
txincssion. a word with a forcible meaning. 
Me/vf/iare determined by usage ; the nieaii' 
ingof (trms is settled by scienee ; fxprcsslon 
gives a von e to fi'clintrs and opinions, A 
foicible style emp)ov,« stniable trprcssdms ; 
a jMire stvle is Llie result of a proper selection 
of words : an ixwct btjlc Is prcKluciMl by an 
apt seh‘« tion of hi ms. 

Work, u. Labor, task, Toil. Work in the 
general word ; labor is baril wirk ; hAL Btlll 
liard< r; task is a work iTfipowed by others. 
I'LAY. 

lfV>rfAfr#«, n. Valueles*?. VAtT^AULE. 

Writer, u. Author, penman. U'nfer includes 
both tlie latter terms. The <i,vf/iOr inveiils; 
tiie 7Vilter may be u penman. 

Wron^, n Injustice, injury. Ji'STfrB. 

Y. 

Yet, adv and (oe,;. But, however, still, never- 
theless, hitherto, besides. 

Yield, r. Com'ede. give, resign, surrender. 

Yielding, a t'ornplianf, mild Obsti.s'atk. 

youth, n. Hoy, lad. 

Youthful , o Juvenile, ynierlle Youthful 
mt\jurt/fdf ba\«; an UMlilTercmt, puerile a 
contempt lions sense. Om>. 

Z. 

Zeal, tt. Karnestm-hs. l-N^mirrfittENCB. 

Zealot, n. Bigot. cuthuBiaat, fanatic. 
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NE of ilio higliewi riglitj^ of citi- 
zens is tluit of holding meet- 
ings for th(‘ (!oiisideration of 
matters utlecdiiig ilic general 
Avolfaro, or the int(‘resis of a 
particular class, profession, 
or trade. Tlie iii>t aniondinent 
to the (Vmsti tilt ion made tliis 
right secure, and in no country is 
it more, frequently or fully exer- 
cised. Hence it is useful and nec- 
essary to know how to proceed in 
the o?'ganizafion and conduct of 
such meetings. 

, ORGANIZING A PUBLIC MEETING. 

J^reparations for n meeting should Ik’ wiado 
by ouo or more ymirr.hieut citi^ons, and a o-all 
ipsuod 1l5ront;h the lu'wspajx'is. (*r by written or ju’inted 
nolu*i‘s. in winch the object of the iricoling should lx> ex 
pU'Hscd AVheii n '-ulTh'irnt umnlicr of j>coplt* luivc c*oti- 
vctjcd, one f)i' 1h(‘ h'inh r w'ill cnll the assciiiblv to order by 
saying, “ i ietitlcTiion \ur ladies and g^mllcinen), you will 
jiicasc couic lo ojdcr’' Sil(?ncc having Iwv^ri socuml, the 
same person, or any one in ^ytIlp!lLhy with the object for 
wliich the people Jiave met, W'ill sa\ ; 

iioniiiiatc Mr. A. for cluiinMiin of this meeting.” 

Any one may noiri inale another p(u*son, and t!»o question 
must bo Uthon lirsi. on llie latest Tiomuice until one is 
chosen. 

Sup|K)se Mr. A. la* chosen ; ,the peison wlio calhd the 
meeting tu order will then say : 




“ Mr. A., having been duly elected to preside over this 
meeting, will please taho the chair.’* 

Mr. A. assumes the place of chairman, returns thanks for 
the honor conferred u|)on him, and closes by asking, “Who 
will you have for secridary V ” 

Some om* is nominated, perhaps two or more, but usually 
no opposition is offered. The secretary being chosen, the 
meeting is now' fully organized for business. 

In large meetings it is common to name a great iiuml>er 
of prominent citizens for vice-presidents and secretaries, 
but this is for effect, as pcrhnj>s not one in ten may be 
present . 

The meet mg Wing duly orgsmized, it is in order for the 
<‘liainoa.n, or soim* one familiar with the obj(*ct in view, to 
state concisely for w hat purpose- the jaiople wore (?a31ed to- 
goth(*r. Suj>poHe it t<» be to build a town hall. The 
si»eaker explains, and moves that a coiumittoo bo appoiziled 
lo present resolutions exjjressing the desiriiof tlm originators 
of the movement. The motion is st'tjonded and carried. 
The (‘hairman asks, How many members of the eommiitee 
sliall iIkto i>e ? Sf>rac ojie suggests a certain number-Hsay 
five; and if no other suggestion is made the number is con- 
sidered adopted as much as if it had boon carried by a vote. 
Tluui the cliainuan asks, “How shall the committee be 
apfKjinted ?” 

Some one suggests “by the chair;” another “ by ballot.” 
Questions Wung seconded are, taken in order, and it is voted 
that the (diair ap|)oint. The committee is ap|>ointed, and 
retire; and while they are j>re|jaring their resolutions or re- 
jK»rt it is usual for llie assembly to take a recess, and in- 
dulge in gemjral conversation. Upon the appearance of tlio 
committee the presiding officer calls to order, and tlio chair** 
man of the count) ittee offers their report. It is now before 
the meeting, and generally a motion is made that the re- 
port of the committee bo received.** This opens diBcu8sion» 
and some one moves that the repoii be adopted* Suppose 
this motion to fail, then the whole movemant i« substoti'* 
ally a failure; but other cognate propositi^ may be made 
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eaad lead to further action. If the report is adopted, the 
next bosinoss is to take steps to carry the resolutioiis into 
efleot by such means as raising subscriptions, or whatever 
other method may seem feasible. And, now, the business 
for which the meeting met being finished, at the suggestion 
of the chairman, or on motion of some one prcs(3nt, the 
mectiug will adjourn to some future day, or indefinitely. 

RECORD OF PROCEEDINGS. 

It is the duty of a aooretary to make a brief but exact, re- 
oord of the proceedings, whether they are to l>e published or 
not. For such a mooting os we liuve imlioatod the secre- 
tary’s mmutoB would read atnuit as follows: 

In accord uucc with inibHc notice, a raeeiing of citis'.cns of fliat^town 
wa« heW at the PhcBnlx . 

Hotel on tile evening of ■ 

the 8tU October, 1805. I 

Tlto object of the meet- ¥ I 

Ing was to secure the ll j'SJJ f 

building of » Town Hall. 

Mr. A. woe chosen chair* M — ' 

of Ute purpose for wliicli 
the people had asseiii- 

Tlic committee on r<^s* R\ 

vote was token, und the 
reiwjrt and rcsolntionp L. 

were adopted. The meet- . 

Ingtbcn adjourned to the ^ 

nth of November next [or nine di*'. If such be tho fact]. 


A DEBATING SOCIETY, 


DUTIES OF A PRESIDENT. 

B IfE President or Chairman of a public meeting 
should l>e familiar with the purpose in view, 
and ft person fte(juainlod with Cio usages of 
deliberative iKxlios ; of firnnu^ss, and of ready 
decision. He should set foriJi the purposes for whieh tlie 
meeting is nailed, or call uf)oii some {wrson compot,ent to 
do so with precision and clearness. It is the Chairman’s duty 
to keep strict older and enforce all nilcs ; decide points of 
order; appoint committees whoso selection is not specially 
provided for; see that a quonim is present, (if there is a 
quorum neoesaary under the rule) ; sign the proceedings or 
naoeswy documents ; keep members U> the business on 
hand as far ad possible, and at all times preserve strict im* 
partiality in his official conduct. 

A Vice-Preaident is merely a substitute for the chief 


officer, and when acting for him possesses all his powers and 
assumes all his duties. 

THE SECRETARY. 

In regular bodies holding frequent meetings, the Secretary 
has much to do with tho din^tion of businws, as he is best in- 
formed of what has Inxm done and what is unfinished, fie 
reads all pape.rs wht'ii so desired; furnishes <‘Opios for publi- 
oatitm or personal information of iutcresiul parlies; kwqis 
ft full and faithful record of the actual i^weedings; records 
in full all jiapore when so directed by the J’resideiit or the 
meeting; is careful to note the substance if not the exact 
words of all mot ions, with name of mover and of seconder, 
and the ri^sult of (he vote theiv.oii. He is 1o record, file, 

I and preserv^o all pa- 
jxjrs of importance, 
and have them really 
for inspec'tiou by 
lire TO en- 


_ . ; bonds (in some 

sociEn. eas(‘S), to receive and 

disburse all funds of the association or scH'.ietyas directv^ii by 
rules or by spwial votes. Ho usually reports at stated 
periods the condition of his accounts. 

A QUORUM FOR BUSINESS. 

An imfMU'tant iM>int to determine, if not set down in the 
rules, is how many shall constitute a quorum. This is an 
unsettled matter. In a regular legislative laxly at least, a 
majority must be ]»rosent for any action, except that a ]ei»s 
number may adjourn friun time to time. In the 14 ew York 
Legislature there must be three-fifths of all members of each 
liouse present to make the adoption of an act legal. Where 
tlierc is a fixed luimlKir to constitute a (pionim, the presiding 
officer must see that the required number are [ivesenl. The 
moment the quorum is broken it is his duty to announce the 
fact, and declare tho session “adjourned for. want of a 
quorum.” Such an adjournment is a matter of course, and 
needs no vote. But as soon os enough come in to form a 
guorum, business may be resumed. 
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SPECIAL COMMITTEES, 

The only, or at least the best, method of starting business 
in a meeting or association, is by furjiiirjg committees who 
have charge of special subjecU, Therefore all regular bellies 
have a large number of Standing (Committees. In O^rigress 
the most im{)ortaTit of such eoiuinii.tee.s ar<i on hMnance, 
Commerce, Appropriations, Foreign Kelatioiis, Judiciaiy, 
Banking and Currency, e(<.*. In temfKjrnry bodies commit- 
ieos are appointed as required by t)}e business contemplated. 
Standing ('ommittecis are apf>ointcd by prescrib(*d rules; 
terri})urary etnnmitP'es by the ehjiir or t he meeting. Mend)ers 
of a eommillce may choose their own chairman, although it 
is usual to aci'ept- as clmirman the person first named on the 
committee. 

COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE. 

This means all the nu-mbers of a clcinxjrative body in ses- 
sion ior general or particular dLseussion, In Congress much 
of the minor work is done in Committee of the Whole, where 
voting by calling the r(»Il is dispensed nith, and where 
the previous question is not in onier. A (!<)mmitf<^ of the 
Wliole choosers its owoi (chairman, perhaps a different, per- 
son at every session. Afl(‘r sufTicient debaU) the (JoniinitUv 
rises, the regular body resumes its former session, and the 
(.’hairman of the (\)inTiutiee of Die Whole makes a report, 
which is discussed and voted upon by the main body. 
Usually the reeominendatioiis of the Committee of the 
Whole are ailopted, 

COMMITTEE WORK. 

Much of the rwxl work of meetings of citizens as well as of 
regular bodies is done I)) committees. In Crjiign^ss the 
Ways and Means .(’^nnm it tee praeLictilly shapes all financial 
legislation. In a meeting of citizens the business is best put 
in shape by deputizing a committee to present resolutions or 
some ]>lan for action, and sucli committee should consist of 
the best informed juTsons pnwnt. Tlni person lirst named 
is usually the chairman, but th(‘ committee may chf>os(‘ 

S(’ ‘0 other member. Ju the absence .-f specific direction 
Die committee uses itsow'Ji judgment, but commonly takes 
its cue from the call or object of the meidiiig, and drafts 
resolutions (;r motions, and jxThaps an address to curry out 
sueh objects. It, Is in order to refer any appropriate matter 
or pa]»er to this eomiuiltee, and re|X)ii. must be made on all 
sueh Huittei’s. Having finished their work, Dio coTnmittee 
report to the meeting in vv riling for or against ] impositions 
referred to them. Sorm* one moves that tbo report be re- 
c.eivod. Tlie adoption <>f this motion do<*s not adofd the 
report ; only }mts it before the meeting for aetion. Motions 
may then prevail to adopt, <o rt jtiet, to re-eomniit to the 
committee, and so on. Ac aid, ion on the re^iurt (except t-o 
re-(-‘ommit) discharges the coimmttee. A rep<_>rt. agreed txi 
by a majority is the rejiort of the committee, but any mem- 
ber of a committee may make a minority rejiort 

Oommitt.ee sessions, if not fi.aui at stated times, are called 
by the chairman at his discretion. Unless so onlerud. or | 


the business demand it, committees will not hold $essl(ms 
during the sitting of the main body. 

In the matter of reix)rt.s there is no special formality. 
When the committee or a majority thereof ore agreed upon 
the matter referred to them, a roixirt to tliat effiHit is made 
to the main bcxly. A minority of any number is equally 
entitled to makt^ a report adverse or different from that of 
the majority. 

ACTION ON A REPORT FROM A COMMITTEE. 

in case of a sjx‘cial tJommitleG, if the rpjKirt be exhaustive, 
the usual (‘ourse is In move that the nqau’t >xj received and 
ihe-committee dischiirg<Kl. If that prevails, the committee 
no longer exists, and the matter referred to them is before 
the meeting, lien*, may come in a great variety of motions 
— to adopt, amend, rcqect, etc. There b no precise form of 

PRECEDENCE OF MOTIONS. 

But the order in Congress is idout as follows: 1. To 
adjourn. 2. To lay on the ta)>)e. 8. JVevious question (in 
the House only) 4. rost|)onein(‘ijt to a certain time, 

5. Indefinite ik»s 1 ponement. A question to adjourn is always 
lirst in order. Next, a question of privilege. Next, the 
order of the day. Next, a i>oint of order on the subject in 
liand. Next, the reading of |)ai)ers eoneerning such sui>* 
ject. A motion to .susjiend the rules takes precedence of 
the proposed aotioii from wfiieh such motion aros(». A 
motion to lay on the ta]>l(‘ comes before all other subsidiary 
questions ; that for the jirevious question goes before one 
to postpone, commit, or amend, if made tlrst ; a motion to 
jiostpono to a ib finKc time supemdes tiie previous question, 
commitment and amendment ; a moHcm to commit comes 
before amendment, po.stjionement. and pre\ious question, 
Imt only if it la* iniuh* first. A motion to amend is to bo 
voted on before the vote on the subjc'ct to be amended, and, 
if mad(‘ fir^it, comes bd'on* iiulefinite pfjstponomeiit, or the 
pr(‘vif>u.s <juestion. A moti(iii to adjourn to a piiiiiculur 
date takes precedence, of a motion to adjourn without day. 

WHAT CAN BE DONE WITH MOTIONS. 

Ti»e following candul synopsis gives Dio heading facts 
about motions and Dudr course in legislative bodies, socie- 
ties and public meetings : 

First.— ill of/ owj? f/mf can ueither he ame%ided 
nor debated : 1. To adjourn. [But a motion to adjotirn 
may be in effect amended by specifying a future date, and 
tben, on the lime or date only, discussion may etiiiue,] 2. 
An ap]>eal from the chair. A call to order. 4. To allow 
a memlxT to continue speaking. 5. To. lay on the table. 

6. All objection to considering a question at Dio time. 

7. A erdl for the order of the day. 8. The previous question, 
9. Reading of jiapers appropriate to the subject under coti- 
sid(»ration. 10. That the committee do rise (generally 
meaning the committee of the whole). 11. To suspend 
the. rules. Ip. To take a mattor from the table, 18. To 
take a question out of its proper order, 14. To withdraw a 
motion. 
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Bthoixkd<>^Moiions that need not be mcandetl : 
h CttU to order, 3. Objecting to consideration. 8. The 
order of the clay, 4. Wholhor discussion sbalJ continue, 

Tliird. — Motions that rannot he 'Reconsidered : 

1. To adjourn. 3. To reconsider, 8. Thai the cominiiteo 
rise. 4. To suspend the rule. 5. To lay on the table (if 
carried). 0. To take from the table (if carried). 

jTourth , — MofAons requlriiiff a iwodUirds vote 
to adopt: 1. To suspend or amend the rules. 2, To 
close debate, 3, To limit debate, 4, Objecting to consMer- 
ation, 5. For the previous question. 6, Whetherthemat- 
bit shall now be discussed. 7. Making the subject a special 
order. 8. To take, a subject up out of its regular order. 

Fifth .— in order although a. member 
has the floor: 1. Api>eiil from the deebion of the 
chair. 2. A call to order. 8. 0)>j<‘cting to considerafion of 
the question. 4. The, order of the day. 5. Whether the 
subject shall bo diseiisHcd. 

COURSE OF BUSINESS IN PUBLIC 
MEETINGS. 

The work of a mooting biggins by the prc'sentation of a 
motion^ the object- of whi(di the mover explains. If sec- 
onded, debate* ensues, if not secondcul it. has no effect. But 
cormuonly an initi/vl i^jsoliition goes to atdion by general I 
consent ; that is, no one objects to its consklerution The | 
right to the tltK)r, or to speak, goe.sdjy niajority If two or 
more rise at the same moment, tins chair dinudes which ha.s 
the floor. If that de<asion is quest i(»ned, the matter is 
decided by vote or by the yoluulary yu'lding of compeiito)*s. 
All motions and amendments ought to bo in writing, 
except such us to lay on the tal»Ie or to postpone, A 
motion l>emg made and «o(.‘onded, the clmir states it, and 
then it is open for debate. It is then in possession of the 
lK)dy, and cannot Ihj withdrawn witliout unanimous coiLsont. 

It mu.«;t l>e imd as often os any member shall call for its 
n^Hcling. Thereafter its course' is (hdermined by the usual 
rules of order. If it is dotermiiied to crowd it through, the 
mover or some other supporter moves the previous (|ue.^iion. 
Tills stops all discussion, and a vote on the resolution must 
be taken at once* [In the United Slates Senate this pre- 
vious question, or, as some call it, the “ gag rule/' is not 
permitted.] If the previous question is sustained, the resr>- 
Uition is dead, and cannot be nuiewed unless at a future 
time in some modifted form. If the pnniou.s ((uestion is 
not aostainod, motion may be made to a<lo])t, to postjwme 
indefinitely, to [lostpone to another time, to lay on I ho 
table, to refer to a committee, to amend, to substitute a 
ilifferont motion, all of which must bo considered in their 
place under tlui rules of order. 

RIGHTS OF MINORITIES. 

Certain minority rights are everywhere recognized So 
emali a number as oue-quartcr may demand a vote by yeas 
and nays; but in some cases it takes two-thirds, Somet.imos 
a plurality only may elect or take notion, but usually a ma- 
jority is required. Not long ago in several of our Statics a 


majority was required to elect a Uovf'rnor by the people. Jf 
there were a tie or moi’C than two candidates, and no one, bad 
a majority, the Legislature* was charged with the election. 
But this majority principle has gtine by, and in nearly all 
cases of vote by the j)OOple tlie candidate having the greatest 
mimb(‘i*of votes ischo.scn. If tlmrc were a tliousand caudi- 
date.s for Governor of New York, and nine hundn^d and 
ninety-nine had each nine humlred and ninety-nine votes, 
and one had one fiiouwind vote's, that oni^ would he legally 
lihoscn Governor by a large, minority but a legal plurality. 

COURTESY IN DEBATE. 

(-ourb'sy and a ('arefiil regard for the opinions and rights 
of others should be, the aim ot every spi^ker, even in meet- 
ings of the, least iiii[K>rtance. A person wishing to speak 
should rist*. and sny, “ Mr. President,” or *‘Mr Chairman,” 
and wait for rocoguiiion If rcoognized he has tJie floor 
and may hold it. in the abseiu-e of .sjioeial rules, as long as 
h<‘ tlesiiTiS to sjMvik. If a point of order is raiwd, he sliould 
be .seated and sileii I until lh«' point is deciiled. 11c should 
not be intciTn[>lcd iinles.s clciirly out of order, or in a cast*, 
where a member has iiifonnaHon very I'l-riinent and im- 
portant to the sulqeet of the speech. In that case the mein- 
bi'rasks the s^K'uker to yiidd for a moment and give him an 
ojiportuiiity to make ii stutenu'nt. If tlie speak^’f refuses, 
ho cannot insist. To indulgf', in calls to ord(*r, or call (piCH- 
tion, or rise to cxf)l;un. or in any way annoy a member wlio 
has the thxu- is excessively ill-mannereri. W him making an 
address the .speaker must sla-ud np, indes.s in ('ase (d in- 
tinnily. (Senator Morbui was for years unable to stand, and 
of (oursc was penuittrd to speak from his Real ) It Lsinvgu* 
lar in formal debate to mention other mendar.s byname; 
the form is, tkc gchtlenian from 0\io^ or thr Svnotor from 
Maine, or honojuti collragne : and in ordinary inei'tings, 
the gtodleman yeho just spokeJi, or the tnorer of the 
amendment, or mg 'trorfJiy friend on the right • any form 
except Mr. /cco!? and Jf/*. Smith. A spi'aker should not be 
jmdix in any case, nor spin out words without meaning. 
All staltunents .should be tcrsi*, coiujiaet, and oleiir; the, 
plainer and simpler the laiigmigc of an ni’gu men t the greater 
is Its elTect. He sliould avoid oil malt-ei's not pertinent to 
his subject, be eareful l<i use no disrespectful language, give 
no reason for otTeus'- 1'^ any <me, Tf a point of order should 
be i’aiM‘<l uo matter Imw irrelevant, lie should gracefully 
yield the floor until p('rmitted to go on. In regular biKiics 
there are rule.s deliuiug the number of limes or the length 
of time a man may speak In onliiuiry meetings no i>er8(m 
should sfM^ak more than once if any one else desires txv speak, 
or unless he has general I'onsont. It is propter, however, to 
give the mover of a resolution the last words upon his mot ion. 
As to language w'o need only sjiy that it should be dignified, 
coiirt''ous, and good-k*mpered, and that nothing wdiatever 
of a coarse or vulgar character should lx* iiscxl. 

DISCUSSION AND VOTING. 

A subject should be discussed until the l)ody can fully 
understand it, atid opposition should be fair and courteous. 
Sometimes an attempt is made to ‘ ‘ talk the matter to 
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death/* and the patienco of an assembly is worn out in | 
irielovant dobato. This may l)e stoppi^l by a call for the 
previous question, or if that is not admissifdo, by the general j 
a[)posilion of the asscnibly in calling “question/’ as in iluo 
English House of Commons, until tlie olTending sfHiaker is 
silenced. 

Debate l)6ing over, and suppose there to a single ; 
question, the chairman snys; “ Are you reaily for the ques- j 
tion?** Silence gives 4'onsent, and h(i says; '•'All who arc 
in favor of the luloption of tlic resolution will say ayc'/’ 
ilesponse is made. “All who are opposed will say nay/* 

If it seems to bo (dear, he says: “ Tlu^ resolution is ad{>pted/’ 
or, The clmiris in doubt; all who /ire in favor of the reH(v 
lutioii will rise.” rise. “ (hMifclemi ii will jileasc^ be 

Kcatod. All w'ho ai’e ofjposed will rise/’ If ho is still in 
doubt- they rise jigain and stand until counted, when the 


chairman decides that the ayes or nays hare it, as th^oaae 
may bo. In Congress and most tegfSiawve bodies (except In 
commitleo of the whole) votes on important matters are taken 
by calling the roll, cfich member answering yea or nay as 
he hoars his name. In tho matter of ordinary voting by yea 
and nay, any member may question the decision of the chair, 
and <*all for a di^ ision or a rising vote. After a motion baa 
Ihmui formally adopted it is still in order to move reconsider- 
ation, and if such a motion prevails tho subject is Opened 
back to ilie original motion. But this hanlly ever happens; 
yet to prevent tho revival of the subject it is not imiisunl for 
one who voU«l with the- majority to “ eliiich it/* as the say- 
ing is, by moving that tho vote just taken (adopting the 
re8olii(i4)ii) be roconsiilored, and that the said motion to ro- 
coTisider do lie upon tho table. This being carried, tho sub- 
ject is finished, for the session at least. 




— — |-k'jd\;nEN there has beiui a jirevious meeting the first 
business in ord<'r is reading the minutes of such 
mceliiig. Jf m* one obj(K;tH the minutes arc 
approvnL Kc]H)rts of slanding and s|Ma'iai 
r'ommittccs follow in order, and arc variously 
di.Hposi^d of. Then comes unfinished l>UMness, 
next new business, which generally comes in 
the form of a motion or ri-solutiiui. This should ln' written 
out, and read by the I*n*sident, /mil jaissed to the Sccrct/iry. 
If seconded it may lie dehated, amended, rcfem^l, jxistponed. 
or voted uj>on. Whenever the nieml>crs are nskfvl to vole 
tla ^'hairmau should state precisely wli.it they are, to vote 
tor or against. In n^gular so(‘ioti(‘s \otes are fn-queiitly 
taken by eallitig the ndl. e;u‘h meinber answering “/jye’* 
or “ nay *’ as lie lu^ai’s his name, \iiy }KTson in doubt ('an 
ask to ha\e the fpiestioii stated ag/iin, which the chairnuin 
must do. Only one subject or (piestion can bo considered at 
a tim(‘. Winne a matter is important and fully understood, 
the sooner il disposed of the better. The great evil 
ill legislali\e l/odu's, [mm ('t>ngress dowm, is unnecessary 
delay. 


FORWARDING A QUESTION. 

Tho mover of a rpiestion ought to b(j reaHouably sure of a 
resiiectHldo numlxT of supporters and well informed of the 
views of the society or nuieting -m the su>>j"‘‘^t. lie should 
bring in Ids n^solution in time h ” full distussion and at a full 
meeting, and also at a time when it will not interfere wiih j 


other business. The member making tlm motion is the only 
proper }>ei’son to ojicn its advocacy, which he should do as 
clearly as possible and wdth tho least w'astoof words or time. 
In casiithe matter is referred to a eornmitteo, he should 
personally enlighten them in the matter. Ordinarily if there 
be any opposition it wdil come in the form of motions to lay 
<ai the table, to p4)s(pone, to anumd in simh manner as to 
(lestn/y the original proposi(i<m-~as a motion to stnico out 
the enacting elaiiH*, if carried, would kill a legislative act. 
if the friends of a (piestion feel suiv of victory they may 
.shutoff 4-pposilion by moving the 

PREVIOUS QUESTION. 

This i.s differently undei’stood in vw-rious liodies. In tho 
Senate of the Unit('>d States it is not permitted. In somo 
bodies when the previous question is moved it is the rule to 
M»te consecutively ii]M)n the latest motions Imck to the 
original question ; as, fin* instance, fiit?! on the motion to lay 
on the table, next on the motion to amend, and lastly on tho 
main question. But tlie more general and preferable m<^thod 
is (.hat when the ]>revious question is moved all additional 
motioii.s are disregarded, and the vote is taken at once and 
without debate on the main qm^tlon. If the op[)onents 
havi' a majority tho whole business is killed, and cannot ootne 
up again unless in some very different form. 

OPPOSITION TACTICS. 

The resources of the opposition in deliborattve and 
legislative bodies are very great. Usnaily their first action 
is procure delay by moving odjournmeiA; lo lay on the 
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MbM'or ft time <m plea of vftni; of loformftiion on the sub- 
jeet; to lay on the table without time, which would permit 
the taking; up of the question at the next moment or the next 
meeting; to postpone without day, which if carried absolutely 
kills the subjecjt ; to postpone to a future time, when by pro|>er 
effort the opponents may appear in a majority, w'hen they 
may take the question and kill it, or they may try the prii- 
vious question suddenly when nienibers not informed of Ihn 
object of the motion will be sure not to vote for it. Those 
are some of the strangling motions, but when the opposition 
is not strong enough to defeat they resort to interference and 
delay by proposing damaging ameiidniouts and dilatory 
motions in great variety. One course is confusion of 
amendments. An opponent moves to amend, another to 
amend the amendment, another to amend ilie amendment 
to the amendment — all to produce confusion. This is as 
far as heaping up amendments can go ; and, aher perhaps 
almost inhTininable debate, question is to Ix) taken, begin- 
ning with the latest amendment and going ba(*k to the 
original motion. Further oomplicati<m can l)c made before 
these quMioiis are taken by a motion to postpone, which 
mtist be put l)cforc that on the ninendnumt to tlie amend- 
nieut, or by a motion to refer, wbi<di comes before that to 
f>OBt}X)ne. ^Phe very last resource of the opposition is to leave 
the body without a quorum, but that is seldom elTootive, 
except to procure delay. 

QUESTIONS OF PRIVILEGE. 

When a question has been regularly profwsed, sticondetl, 
and put by the presiding officer in duo form, it must bo 
voted upon as the llrst business in onler. But motion to 
adjourn may be made, which is always first in order, and 
must be voted upon without discussion. Yet if any other 
qu(}«uon bos been actually put and voting (hereon com- 
mcm^ed, the motion hi adjourn cannot hL\ entertained until 
such voting is finished. Another privileged question is the 
order of the day. If a matter has boon post jxinod to a given 
hour, when that time arri ves it must Ix^ taken uj), regardless 
of other business, unless a motion to susfxmd the order of 
the day lie carried. The previous (|ucsiion is privilegtMi, and 
always in order. 

HXSOELLANEOtJS PBOVISIONB. 

When a aubjoct has been postponed fo a piven Mme, every membor 
may Innlmi ti)>OQ Us beliif^ takett up at t)m1 time. 

Where Ibc will admit, a rcnolution or snbjcet may be divided 

Into two or more parta, to be voted upon tseparaUdy. But such diviuiou 


should not be propowd unlees the parts naturally form dlffcrejtt 
question a. * 

In qiling blanks, the remotest dah^s »ind tho largest snips are voted 
upon first. 

Points of order are decided by tho proniding offlcfT, ind auy member 
may appeal from such decision, when the presiding officer muMt put tho 
questioii-wbether the members sastaln the appeal. K they do, the ques- 
tion is “ Shull the decision of the Chair stand V " Tn luoHt cascH of Bpp(>al 
the (Mmirman's decision is siiHrained. 

A motion for the reading of papers pertinent to a matter under con- 
sideration, must be put before the main question. But nsnaily Humv is 
no objection to the reading of such papers. 

To erjiodlte businesH, it is jatmiissible to allow imlrnportajif motionfl 
each as approving minuU's, reading papers, etc,, logo l>y consent, the 
presiding officer saying, In wise of the tidniUes : “ Wm have heard the 
minutes of the last meeting ri*ad. If there is ohj(>ftion they will be 
nppTo\ed.” (After waiting a mouK'iit and hearing no voices.) “They 
are approved.” 

In some bodies the presiding ofHcer Inis a vot« only when there is an 
equal di\ision, or a tie, as in tlu; Senate of the Ihn'tcd StaU'H, In some 
bodies, a Speaker of ihe Assembly, for iiislanee, is reeonled alphabetic- 
ally, an “Mr Speaker," who voLc-s on all questions, or ho may 
delay iiulil the rt»ll Is finished and them vote. A presiding oflh^cr 
enunot properly take trart in debate, nidess some other member takeX 
ills chair, llih arena for disr-nssion iw in committee of the w'bole. A 
presiding otUcer may vok’ or not, aw lu‘ pleases, tlrongh in certain cafst^a 
oMier members may be etunpelled to vote. If a body be divided sixinou 
to (Ifieen, the (.’hair may make a tl (3 and defeat the motion, or sllertt 
and iH»nni( it to pass 

No onts haw a right l«» read or speak in a public body, unlcafi by con- 
sent or after vote of permipsiou. 

When a speaker tlndH that little uttenllon is paid by members to bis 
remarks, he ought to know tirut It is time to (onelude. • 

By common usage, the per.-^ou mukinga proposition iseutiJed toRjx'ak 
upon It before any othiT ]K*rson • 

W^hoever moves (ajid eaiTieh) an adjonnunent. Is entitled to the floor 
when the meeting again conveneH, 

W’^hen HU advoetib' and an opponent of a motion rise at the same time, 
it is usual to give the opponent the floor, and the advocate almost alvvoy a 
has the last wmrd. 

No member ought to speak moie thiin once to a question if any Other 
member deei res the ff Or )r ; but in cn so of an iimeudment, though ('pHeiv 
thilly the ^nmn malter, he may ‘'peak to timt. 

Su'*peiiding the rules has often been arbitrarily dom* In deliberative 
bodies, but should be aa little resorli’d to a*' po‘^^l^>le In some bodies it 
requires the roiisent of two-thirds r;r Ihiee foiirtlis of fh * members 
present to <*ffect sneb «us)»enpion 

Methotis of voting are different in ( asnal anti ptTmanenl bodies. Jn a 
pnldie meetinu It is UMudlv by *'Yea“ oi “Nay” m general voieo ; if 
there is a doubt, (beje nuiy b*‘ a count In some lM:)dii‘^ it is by raising 
the hand ; in others by < albug tin' roll ; in tit her-' )»v secret ballot. 

U is becoming common Bir wtmien to niteiid pubiic me.cting.s, opd 
pro|W‘r aecoinmod.atnms ‘should be made foi them. In asseiublies where 
women aie oftlet'rH, .■'Oeh «> bo/ird'-i of edticalion or sclutol truHteea, they 
may be addre^an^.if an “Mr?," or “ Mi^-s < 'huirmaii " tool Chairwoman), 
or "Mrs Pret'ltlent ” (not Pjt'htdeute-ts) W'llh the exception of the 
sexual prefix, the titles ftu femalo olliters are, the same as those for 
mules, and should be ho used, however awkward it may seem. 






t ^\SIJ)EliABLE sociiil en- 
jymont is aitaincd in tlio 
mntry and mia 1 1 villages by 
leorgauizaiioii of clubs,, un- 
ions, soeieiies, or associa- 
tions for mutual iniprove- 
Such societies may bo forni- 
ilmost any section, even of 
:lt*d country, as tlien* lu^ed 
indfiil of me!n])ers, so lo 
en it is tliouglit i)ro])er to 
in association, the projec- 
ugree n])on its general j)ur- 
itlin(^ of formation, l)y con- 
a pi'ivatc or pul)]ic gatlier- 
is to bi‘ a small society of 
JHMgh])orH and friends, no j)ublic]ty need 
bo given, and all tiie 'work maybe done at the 
homes (d the pai'ties most interested. But if it be 
t.houglit desirable to include* persons farther olT, (U‘ 
out- of the immediate circle, or if the object be of 
])ublic and gtuu'ral iTiterest, a public nolice or call 
Mould be in order. This nuiy ])e given by adver- 
tising in a newspaper, or by handbills postcMl in the 
district, or by vvTitten or ])rinted notices scjit 
through tlie mails. When a sutlicient numljcr 
have t‘-oine logetin*), sonn* om*, on behalf of the 
object, Tno\es aiudber friend for chairman, «and 
either the clni'innau or the mover, or some one 
])reviouKly agreed n]>oTi. will ('\j)lain Ihe ]>urpose 
for which tlie peo]de are cjilh^d iog(dher, and give 
an outline of the (dub, soei(‘ty, or association Avhicdi 
it is ]>ro])osed to organi'^e. His ]»roper course, in 
linisliing hiS remarks, is Lo move tlu* appuintnumt 


of a committee to prepare a coustitiition and by- 
* law\s. If that Avork has already been done, as it 
might well be, the meeting may take a recess for 
half an lumr, at the close of whicli time the com- 
mittee may ^'(*port. If no sucli preparation lias 
been made, it 'will he necessary, after an inter- 
change of opinion, to adjourn to a future time. 
In the interval, friends of the object will enlighten 
tlie committee in the matter. On reconvening, 
the officers of the former meeting will preside 
without furt1u?r notice ; the committee report the 
desinxl laws, and tliey sliould be at once fully and 
; (*arefully discussed, article by article, and section 
I by section, and *so voted npon. If adopted, tlio 
: club or association is formed, and the members at 
j once jmiceed to chH*b ilio officers required by the 
I rules just adojitc^d. The temporary otficorn give 
I their jdaces to those newly elected, and the organ- 
; ization is complete*. 

In forming an association of any kind, the first 
I st('p to be lak(*n is tin* adojition of a CoHSTiTUTioK. 

' By this is meant a formal agreement, defining the 
i purjKiho^ and intention of the association, th(^ 

I course of a(‘lion whicli tlio inomb(‘rs of the society 
ju'opose to pursue, and the rules and regulations by 
wliich they will be governed in their proceedings, 
i Lesser regulations iu regard to the conduct of 
memlx^rs and order of jiroceeding, and, especially^ 
ruk*B wliich ;u'e added after the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, and are not of such importance as to bo 
made Amendments, may bo framed into a set of 
I By-Laws. 

; The language of ihe Constitution should be pre- 
' cise, clear, and free from verbiage or unnecessary 
I statements. If desired, the document may begin 
! with a Preamble, setting out in general terms the 
i reasons which have led to the forming of the asso- 
eiatiou. This, however, is by no paeans essentiali 
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F0BM8 OF COKSyiTUtlOKS. 


$11^; thililc, is now regarded as an old-fashioned 
caitom. For convenience of reference, the Con- 
stitation must be divided and suMivided into Ar- 
TtOt^ES and Sectioks. The Articles sJionld be 
numbered by Boman, and the Sections by Arabic 
numerals* The substance of each Article should 
be placed either as a heading or at the loft side. 
Bxamples of the two jnethods are given below. 

When the Constitution has boon frann^d by a 
committee appointed for that purpose, it is to be 
brought before the society and (M>nsidei*ed, cither 
as a whole, or section by section. After its adop- 
tion, it sliould be neatly engrossed in a suitable 
book, which may be tlic minute book" of the 
society. To signify the aecef)tanc(' of it as tlic 
fundamental law, all inemlK'rs jiuist sign it. 
Plenty of blank space must be left for the signa- 
tures of new members, and also for the adding of 
such amendments as may afterwards be adopted. 
When an amendment is added, reference should be 
made to it in the main body of the Constitution 
either by foot or side nol( 3 s. 

A LYCEUM OR INSTITUTE. 

PREAMBLE. 


hi dt'baU' and oratory, fliiciiry hi public f-peakinjr, and 
oftKO In rbi'toricjil oxerciM'H, bcliiir obiiiltiabio only by 
FlJiiU praclici' tu public . «ml frct-dom of lhoiiL!:lif and 
I (lihcus^Hiii in regard In (pu’^titUiH of piiblU* import a uce, 
i- wbetlirr pidltinil, sm iul or religious, being i.nn of On- most 
dcfiriible moans both of tulliiiu and fiillglitminiont, \m\ 
wlio>“e nainoH uro uudorHigrK'U, (io hcu'bv agrro to form an 
association to further those oimIk ; and for its goxorumout 
do U^Tcliy t'(«tubiieh and adopt Urn following 



donf^litutioii. 


TITLE. 

artiolei. Tho (tn« and iirtiuc of tins ussoclatlon shall be 
Tub EAftToM Institute, 

OBJECTS, 

jjtL&TIOLXn. The objectfs of lldrt Moeb'ty shall be mutual nnprove- 
Hutl composition, tin- difTusiion of knowledge among Hh 
aud ih^ cultivation of the i«(idnl qualhiea, 

■' OEFIOBBS. 

ARnOLBsn. Tho oittcrjrs of thla abcicty shall coimlst of ii Presi- 
, a Recording Secret ary, a Com epoUding Sreretnry, 

- and a Librarian. 

BLEOt^ION OF OFSTOEI18. 

' ABTXCXiB IV- iUflecrs aholl be elect<‘d at the first regular meotinga 
. of BOCkty tti the montba of January, May and ScpttimlHr, and 
, ahall hold ototefof the four moutba following. 

t. All ihaoJttte mnjortty of all votea cobtahall not be no< e«*wry fto 
; . elaot A p^lurallty shall autlice. 


BTTTXES OP OFPICKRB. 

ARTICLE V. The Prcsidi nt shall probide at all meetings of the 
society. In hie absence the Vice-Piefe.idrnt shall take the chair. 

tS/r. il. The Recording Secretary sliall keep a clear .ind accurate record 
of the proceedings at eacli meeting tiud b« prepared to n ad the same at 
the next suwmliug meeting. 

AVt. J. I'lie Oorieppoiiding Seerr-tary shall conduct all correnpondcnco 
of the society, and iiifonn honorary IIlcmbor<^ of their election in up^ 
propriaU' form. 

4, The 'J’reuHurcr shall reeel ali dues and nnes, shall pay out 
mouej as dlreoie^by the vote of the society, and shall make a report of 
the society accounts at the llnst regular mwtings of the society in 
.Taniiary, May and September 

Sec, 5. The Librarian shall ha>o charge of nil book.M, reconls and 
maniistnptM belongiiig to tlie Bociety shall kxan books to the members 
in accordance wlili the by laus relating to the subject, and shall keep 
an acc(»uiii <»f the when nhouts of sucli books. 

COMMITTEES. 

ARTICLE VI. Standing CommlfiesRhfill bcappointod bythePresi* 
dent imiiiedifttely aft<r his eleelion, a*? follows- Lxcciifive C’oinniittee, 
coinnoUM'h on IImhju e, lihrurv, le( tines and prinfin^^; special commit' 
tees shuJl be apjioiiiled upon other sulij'CfH by a vote of the society. 
Utandiug committees shall con-ist of three memhers each. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

ARTICLE VTI. Any per-^on r(“-iding vsiihiii the town of Kaston, 
whelliei lady or gentleman, may beeome a member of this as-Moclatlon, 
b> a majoH'y v<deof tlw* memiiejs jiren-nt at the regular meeting next 
follow im.: that at whldi his or lu ‘1 name ha-* been pniposeil. Aflerstteh 
election the memhernhip sliJill btgln only wlien tfu* meml'H*r elect has 
siL^-^ned this c«mstituti(»u and juiid to the TreH"nrer three uoHars 
Hi* tt!' imitation fe.e. 

Si’C a. lloMonary ineinberslilps may be confeired bv vott? of the auso- 
elation upon any peoons eminent in btmature, scieuce, art orstaiea- 
muiminp lltmorary iiicniberH shall not be called uimn to pay the mUb 
at son feci! or dues. 

RULES OP ORDER. 

ARTICLE VIII. Tljepro<-,eetjings.nnfldeIiberatfonROf (his society 
shall be* goM’i lied b\ the rules of order laid down in ‘ (hisliing’s Manual 
<5f Pailianientaiy b,iw’,” iiiiie'-s vmd manual irhoiild in any n^pect con* 
rtu-twlili tiilf^ Loii'^tiuillon. iirt Aiuendmeiits, nr ttie Ry laws. 

EXPULSION OF MEMBERS. 

ARTICLE IX. A MV mmute r guiliy *d disgraa ful, corrupt ortm* 
nn»ral ( oiidm t .■ rwho-huH r m iH gleeinig itu-diitje^^ Imposed up* n 

him by the society , <u’ wdlioul 'joiu! i‘au*^e nb'-tiU hlmselt jier.Bif-tently 
from it'' mok iiei;-, luav be i \p' l!u] U\ m t\^(i rhiriNvole of (hememtHM'S 
jirf^ent nt any mei img: thal no menilM'r shall be expelled 

befkue hN ra^e b.-m tli 'I bk <11 po-eiOed to the Executive Oorumittee, 
who t-hrtll iufi-tm him of ilie ch^^rm•'^ made ucuinsr him, gl\e hint an op 
porlunitv to b-* beaid on hm oo ii helialf, and report the rebuilt of the bn 
(pnry to (fie mkh ly at larm* to take aeiion upon 

TIME OF MEETINGS. 

ARTICLE X The u pnlar mceilngs of thU society shall beheld 
at c'lgld o\ loi k on the Tuesday of each week, at Wilcok’s Hall. 

St>\ 9 Special mectlnes may be called by tho Trcsldciit on thft written 
requei*t of five members. 

AMENDMENTS, 

ARTICLE XI. This Ooii'ditution jpay be altered or amended, at 
any n'gnlar meeting, by a vote of two thlnls of the members prenent ; 

. Pt'fwhhfh that written not Ice of the ti'iture of «.flld amendment or altera- 
lion shall have been given at a previouisi meeting. 


A FABMEB^S CttTB — INfUTBAKTCB CLtTB. 


8y-L(^w^. 

UBRABY. 

ABTIOUS I. No mmber shall bo allowed to have more than two 
books from the library at onr litnc in his poBaesslon. A fine of two 
cents per <lay shall be imposed upon mmibers koepinj^ books more 
than two weeks. The library shall be cipeu before and after the regular 
meetings of the society. ^ 

QUORUM. 

ART10I«H II. Twelve mem hers of good and regular sfjindlng shall 
constitute a quorum of this society. 

MONTHXY BURS. 

ARTICLE III. Kach memlKT shall pay a monthly due of fifty 
cents to the I’reasun'r. 

Sec. 2. The Treasurer shall post upon tlu' hulletln boanl every month the 
names of those who have not paid diie^ for the three mouthfi pn'cedlng. 
If, at Hie next iu<*et1ng, any are Btill delinquent, he shall refer the 
matter to the Kxeciulvc C’omndttec. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

ARTICLE III. Members shall be npjfoJntcd to take part in the 
exercises in turn by the Prehident. Tlio orator shall In? entitled to two 
weeks' notice of his appoint ineid. : debuiers lo one week’s notice ; the 
critic ^hall be appoJntt^l at Ibe opening of each meeting. 

Sec. 2. Failure to fill an apiK^infmeiit shall subject the delinquent to 
a fine of fifty cents for each offense. The fine may bo remitted by a 
vole of the society. 

ORDER OF EXERCISES. 

ABTICUEIV. 'J Mie following shall be the regular order of exeredse 
at ea< h ivgubir meeting, after the me* ting has been c*dleU to order : 

1. Culling the roll. 

3, Tb*ading niinnti'M of lat-t mecting. 

3. Keports of ('*)TOinUtees and offleers. 

4. Debate 

h. Tleadlitg {eelaietl}. 

a. Oration. 

t. Oriticlsni of literary exercises. 

8, Election of members. 

9. Election of offleere un Jan., May and Sept.) 

10, New’ buKiness. 

’ Tl Adjournmenf 


iR fi^hi^nieCV dltib. 

ARTICLE 1. 

This assorintl<*n whull 1 m- known as tin* Midfield County Agriciiltnral 
Nfime So' n ty Us objects he the promotion of Hie know! 
and edge of pnictlcal and hi ii atldc farming among ita members 
Ohji-^ct the < orninuiiUv -If large, and social enjoyment among 

itfc nu'iiihers and llifi families. 

ARTICLE II. 

An> ])eiKon ve'ddinr within lliis Slate, and more than tw'enty-om* 
yi .'jT'- of li’f. imiy he* imie a member of this club by rmilv* 
Member iug^mni^iriivvon- of the meiniM.'rH pre'^ent ai any meeting, 
f'hlp. nnd by pfi\ing the f*-o (»f three dollars ({;3 00} to the Trcaa 
urer, and tie- humc hum unnnally tluTeafter 

ARTICLE in. 

The offlerrs of this Club shall bf a Trcsidrni, a Seerebiry (who shall 
also hv tin- Treasurm i fiudrbu * members who, wdth the 
Officers. PrcBithmtand Se* iet..iY, hh/dl*.ni‘.titnb t hi- Executive Com- 
mutee. The.‘-e oUhn p'. shuU be elected annually hy ballot 
at (he regtilar mc*doig in Muv em*h y* ar 


ARTtCLRXV. 

The President and Secretary ahall have Itke power* and perfon^ like 
duties with like officer* In atmllar organtiiatlon*. The Rx* 
ecutive Committee shall have general ohatge of (he inter* 

Duties carrying out of Its object*. It shall 

of fill vacancies among Its own members, make rules, regu* 

Officers, jjito expenditures, manage fair* or exbibitiona,^ Ifivite 
speakers or lecturers, and shall report at the annual meet- 
ing of the Club, and whenever else It may have matter to 
communicate. Three members of the Executive Committee 
shall constitute a quorum. 

ARTIOLB V. 

The Club shall be divided Into the following flections, namely : I. 

Solis, their culture and management; 2. Cereal* and 
graspos ; 3. Vegetables ; 4. Fruit and flowers ; 5. Parm 
buildings; 6. Implements of ngrlculmre ; 7. Stock, Us 
food aud care ; 8. Miacellaueoui'i affairs. To one or more 

Sections, of the nections <‘ach member shall attach himself as wn 
as convenient after joining the club. KJapers and questions 
relating to (be several departments hball be referred to the 
appr')i>riate sections, and rcl)orfH thereon made to the Club 
from time to time*. 

ARTICLE VT. 

The meetings of this Club shall take place monthly on the first Tues- 
day of each month, and at such other times asthc Prcfddent, 

Meetings, at the requost of Mt Iubhl five members, sbail name. The 
n'fpjinr meeting on the first Tuesday of May shall be knowm 
as the “ Annual Meeting, ” 

m 

ARTICLE VTI. 

An annual county fair shall lake place in the last wwk of September 
under the auspices of this Club. The Exerntive CtunmiUee 
shall ha\e th*' general charge of sucli fair, and other special 

Annual conmiitt*:eM may be appointed by the Executive Committee, 
Fair. articles shall be exhibited in conipetlllon and other- 

wise, and such premhinw 0 hal) be paid to exhibitors as the 
committees, by and with the consent of the Club, shall de- 
termine. 

ARTICLE VIII. 

This (’oiiHtitution may be altered or amended by a vote of two-tlilrds 
of the inrmberH pmstuit at any regular meeting of the Club; 
but a written imiiee of the proi) 0 '»<'d alteration or amend- 
nien must he given iit a provloim regular meeting. 

[N<ite. U will be observed that tho rules in the last 
Constitution aro lass minute ami Rtrinpront than in iho ease 
of llic liycoum. In % dehatiiif^ club everj' opiKUturiity 
sh*)uld b(’ given for pavli,'uuontary jiract ice, anti st riet metliod 
should \yo. followed. In a farmers* club Jess Jormality and 
fewer arbitary rulcb of order are required. In fact, lira 
more informal and convor'Htional the prweetlinga of such 
a club, the more likely is it to be a success.] 


dlub. 

In all great societies, such a.s the ProemaBona 
or Odd Follows, it is now the practice to agree 
upon a mutual guaranty of lielp in cases of sick- 
ne8>s and decease. The Society, or some section 
thereof, forms itself practically into a mutual In- 
surance Company confined in fiiembership* The 
main advantage lies in the fact that . no 
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salaries hare to be paid to officers and agents. 
There is no reason why such an arrangement may 
not bo applied to any organization, if the number 
of members is moderately large. The introduc- 
tion of the following Articles into the Constitution 
will effect the purpose : 

Article I- On the death of any member of t)ilB asBoctation in (?ood 
and regular vtandlng, each member ehall, upon being noticed thereof 
by the Treasurer, pay to l»lm the aum of one dollar and ten cents 
of which amount tho Trenanrer shall pay one dollar to the widow or 
nearest relative of the daceaaed member, and shall retain the remaining 
ten cents to cover expenses of notiflcallon and collection, r<‘nderSng 
a report to the Bociety of the expense in each case and paying tho sur> 


pins, if any, into the General Benefit fund, or otherwise, if direct^ 
by tho Society. 

Artiole II. If any member fniln to respond to the notice of . 
Treasurer for the os specifiod in ArlUle I., the amount shall be 

charged against him as ; and no mcmlxT v^ho t^hall be in arrears 
for hhi duos for six months shall be entitled to the bent fit given by Ar- 
ticle I. 

Article HI. Every member must at all tiracH keep his residence 
r<‘giHtered In the books of the Society. Failure to d<t shall forfeit bis.. 
rightH as to fnsnroiico. 

Article IV. If any member shall fail to pay the one dollar and ten 
cents, ns ai>ove bpecilled, wdthin sixty days after proi>cr noUoo ha« boon 
given tf) him by the treasurer, hie name shall be dropped from the In- 
surance CIul> roll, he shall ceawi to have any rights under its provleiotis, 
and shall forfeit any uBscssotcntB already paid. 


C^blig E0]^ RiBLIC jlEEf IN6g. 
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N no small measuro docs the success 
of a public meeting depend upon 
the amount of iniblicity given by 
its originators to the lime and place 
when and where it is to be held. 
With proper energy and a good 
cause, a very few persons can arouse 
and attract the attention of the 
multitude in such a way tis to in- 
sure a spirited and well attended 
meeting. In issuing the cull the object should be 
set forth not only clearly and distinctly, hut sfrih- 
inghj and, if possible, in an original form. Disiday 
ty|ie is hero very properly used, and a moderate 
degree of ^^sensationalism” not out of jdace. 

The principal points to be mentioned, besides tlie 
place and hour of assembly, are usually tho lUmcs 
of speakers who may be prcsf'nt, the object of gatli- 
ering together, the presence of a glee club, music 
or other attractions, and i.he general merits of the 
cause to be discussed. The following forms will 
many variations to suit special cases. 

REIJUBLICAN RALLY ! 

At Rtrwe Hau^ Thurwlsy, Ocf . 5, at 8 r. if., 9 harp The first Graitd 
lUtbT hit Ui« Ompalifn. IIffckliCaks, stand by the cause ! WnhK- 
iNOUtif, Femembcr your Interests I Citimns. the country's prosperity 


1 38 at. stake 1 The mooting will ho adflrossed by tho llON. JOHN SHlSH- I 
I MAN, ROBBUT G. IN(JKR80LL, fttid others. Tho Young Voters' 

Union Glw Club will rotidor stirring cumpaign songs, cordiafiy 

inritHt, COME ONE ! <-X}MB ALL ! 

ATTENTION 1 BALSTON ZOTTAVEB! 

Members of Compai^y \, Balsioti Zouaves, art* horehy imUflod tn nio-et, 
at the iimiory at oiiiht tvV !(j( k on tho ovonlng of Tliurstlnyi tho JOth ii*st , 
for ilrill uiifl company nn etim.'- M'ho Jiuc-tiou as lovislthi:^ S.\rJK'ti'«o 
and Joining in tho l>o< oration T>{ 15 ' piU^ritMvill ho oonsjOerod, A full 
attendance is specially do^lnnl liy ordor of I ho captnin. 

Jam F.s PiKi!;, Orderly, 

VETERAN FIREMiyflr. 

All ijcrsons W’iio Tvotv fomirrly no-mbor'* of the uld Voluntror Fir® 
Companies of tins cuy an' riinu '-th' nujitfst+d lo jiioct at Tompkins 
Hall <in Wi'tlnosday night 3i(sl at ( i;.‘ht nh lot K. It isih‘sir('d (o form an, 
aHMioiation of old Votoians L't purpoM'i- (J nmtnn! fiijovniont. and pos- 
sibly to panuJo at Homo future llnir. (‘ome uinl tiilk over tin- old time's. 

SHAL.E WE HAVE A GOOD SCHOOL? 

I Many i itizens who are greatly di^MtU^ned with the prw^nt man- 
agi'ineiit <*f the di.-irit L r'l.hofj- nf ihi- to’, mi. propo^o t<» 333ect at the 
I hou-c of Mr Wlllmni Bdg.'irron, Wh’daesday night, at lialf-pa^t seven, 
i to diM'us.s the praef ieabilily of establi-^hiug n pood seiwt sc’bool wher®^ 

I onr children may ret’oive proper iii'-triRtlon. An o]tportunlly is nmv 
' olTorod In engage a eapalile ami experienced teacher, if a reatjooablo 
number of pupils can be obttdned. All tntoreated in the cause of edu- 
cation are earnestly ur^ed to bo present. 

INDEPENDENCE DAT. 

All patriotic citizens of Greenville who vvish to see the anniversary 
of the Nation's independence c^debrated in a fitting manner to do honor 
to onr town and our public spirit, 111 please meet at tlic Town Hall on 
Wednesday next, at three o'clock in the afternoon, to take appropriate 
measurcH. Lot every one come out, A committee, consisting of Messrs. 

J. L. Hunt, William Roblnpon, and Selah Strong, will be on band to re* 
cclve subscriptions, or will call on you at your homes. Let ua have a 
glorious old-fkshloived FotmTH of Jutr. 

:] 
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pExmoxs. 


PRISON REFORM. 

AnwM'tlnpof iiW ijUcroHted in ref^ruiinp ihr woll-knnwn abn« 0 H ox- 
ii^Ung ill Uh* Jails, refonn m Imols ninl alnisliouscs of Ihin Stale, 

ullJ be held at Albii Hall, llartbrnl on Knday, June 20th, at two o’clock 
ill the attcnioon. Pap4^r*i <4f gre at intorcBt #111 be n^ad on PriHim 
Alanagement, Almshouso Alrn'c^, and I’oinict Labor. Rev. Thomas 
W. Ws'ANs, wh<*lmM devoted ninch lone to the irnohtigntion of thirtstib- 
jeef, Will juldreHS the lUi etuig and irive tin* riasulr, of hi.'* hUidiee, de- 
K'nbing the ulrooblet wlntli liave eMsIiMl in otlier biatortniid the defects 
of our sj nteni. lion, i^'n \ n< im AVavt./iNO, of Ne^^ ITavoii, wHl 
an account of Uie paniHo M-.^tem^* of F.nglaml and KuroiK', and deal 
W'JtU the suhjiM't oi -‘Onr Tiumps." 

LABOR MEETING. 

CAn-DiuviiU^, TAiiK Noth n ! S/in/l tvi /^inkt ? A meeting of all cur- 
dJl^V(‘r^i einpl(»3’eLl <in the 'J'lord Avenue ln)jm“ railroad will ho hold 
Siintla^ ('Veiling at ('igld o'ekx K at hleinway Hall to deterinitic vvhethtT 
a ''sHiki ” shall he instienttn] for a rain* of wagt'^ of ineiity-hvo cents 
per day. l(, is of (he \('ry higlo'st imjioiluiiee that all who can shotdd 
be p^f'^en(, HI in dir t h. it a general expro'shion <*f oidriion maybe liiid. 
<(ood sill akers and ninsU' will In* on liiiiid. We dc“-ire to h't tlie public 
kniMV the leal facts as to our treat nieid h^ the Idoated iMono])olistH who 
are i unchmg flu niselves by onr (oli /Vn ordu' Ji'A'cxntit't (hmnnlOt. 

REUNION OF ‘'OLD FORTY NINERS/’ 

All residents of San FranclHco or vii iidty, who originally came to 
(hiliforulfj in the “ l''’orhv-i:ln(' Jlnsh,'' of’ or thereabouts, urn 1 u- 
vUi'd to meet at the < 'raw foid Hotel, Rooms H and ft, on Saturday even- 
ing, for (iio purjioee of fonnnig n penuanent orguni/ufioii of a social 
charaeder RefroMhnienf s will ho oti hand, and stories and incidents of 
old timcH in ovdi'r JNo set H[ie<'0h(!H arc asked for. Come and have a 
good time, 


StrPFBESSIOM OF VIOB. 

The undersigned, at the request of many citizens, have deteemlned to 
call a iiioetlng lo consider the advisability of forming a permantmt or* 
gaiiizatlon to be known) as the Society for the Suppre$elon of Vice in 
the City of Chicago.*’ The meeting will be held in the lecture-room of 
the Itrst Piesbyterittn Chuith, on Main Street, at tw’O o’clock iu tlta 
afternoon of Monday, the 12th iiiet. 

The reasons which have led to this call are ; ’ 

1. Tim fact that several gambling dens of the lowest description are 
now in full niHuatioii in thiw city, enticing our young men to destruc- 
tion , that, though their iitiention has been called to this fact, the city 
aufluirities iiave heemed to be unwilliug or unable to cope with the evil. 

2. The flirt that daily oiiscrvution shows timt drunKetiuobS Is on the 
Uicreiisc, and along tiain of crime follows in its wake; that, though 
laws have been made to restrain the sale of litpior, forbidding the oijCu* 
ing of aiiloons on Sunday, s(‘lllng liquor to minors and keeping open 
after in id night, yet these law's are constantly ami dejlanlly violated, and 
tlie jiropijr anthorificH declare tbem*^‘hes powerless lo enfoicc them 
without the Intelligent co-opeiation of citizens. 

It is proiMised that a waiety Ik* foruu-d lo InvcHttgute this deplorable 
state of affairs, to >i])poliit detictlve agents to obtain evidence against 
Molulors <»f tlie law, and to rahe fiiiulK wherewith to institute prosecn- 
lions whenever fi nsihU*. Titizens who have the true interests of the 
city at heart, of wliatever creed or belief, are vein men lly called upon 
to take a slarid on the right bide. Let us save the ftiir fame of our city. 

Rev James L. Bxu.. 

Rev. Thomas Wai.kxh. 

Rev. .JoHiAii Y. (iiucjos. 

Hon. WlUSON PEAJIObV. 

DANIEC MtCAUTlIX- 




I^IM'riOXS arc formal rcqmvsls or 
iiK iHoriaJs tidtln .‘-sod hyono ormoro 
('iii/Liis ft) tiflitrrs or IxxlioH liavmt^ 
jKiwiT to yriiiit tlto tiling Koui^ld. 
ior, Wlvro iito ])otiHoii is m‘|ridiYO 
ill its Mtiinudor, nMjiiestiHg that 
sound liin^ sliall not l>o doiio, it- is 
otdlid a 7rmo7K^‘/ra7tcf\ Among tlu* 
j < iv^-ns to 'll ]»()jii ]>pl,itioiis may projtcrly 
ho made iu this (‘ouurry nre, the .President or Ooii- 
^^rossof DieVuitt'd Siitt^^s, tlie tioviTnor or Lepis- 
laiure of tilt' lit no us Slates, eoiirt.s of linv, and tlie 
Mtiyor and (^mnuon roumd] of a city. Affidavits 
should be aitaciied to idl le^id petil ions addressed 
to a court. 

The petition should ]>e fonual in its dlrcotion 


and close. The adilress to the President should 
be, “To Cdiestcr A. Arthur, Prcsitleui of the 
United Stales to a (rovernor, “To Hobart B. 
Bia;elow, Govonior of (he Stat-e of Conneutieiii,’' In 
neither of these cases should tlie title of “Excel- 
lency i>e ])refi'cod. After the address the object 
of tlie ])etition is introduced in this manner: 

“The ])(diiion of the iindersiguod, eiiizcns of 

Xew York, respectfully reiirosents : Tliat 

The ol)jeet of the petition must then be sot outiu 
a brief and lucid sha]K*. 

It is eustoinary to close petitions to courts and 
lofrisl at ive bodies with the phrase : “And your pe- 
titioners will ev(T pray,” etc. 

PETITIONS TO CITY OFFICERS. 

1. FOR EXTENSION OF WATEft FACZLXTI3SIL ^ 

To THK MAVoU AhflJ OorNCIL (if THM C'lTt OF 

Gehtkpyn ;-Your irctliioucrs*, cltizertB and ta^yvni rtsiulding op Sy) 


PETITIOHS, 
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van Aveaa« aiidMyrila atnjot in the city of Weutbrook, reepCKitfiilly 
tklon And volldlyoiir honoral)lo body to extend tue eyslcjm of the city 
ivaW<*workiii by laying pli>ca through tUo streets above mentioned. M’e 
would reipectfully repreaent to your honorable l>ody that within the pmi 
year many tujw hon«ca have been en^ted on thouo etreete and the Im- 
mediate victnhyi and that the re^^Iderits are totally wltboul. fUc water fa- 
cilitiea to which artraxpa 3 'erd they are justly entitled. 

WaanittooK, Nkw Youk, June hi, 1881. 

{Signed ^ all residents on Sylvan Avenue and Myrtle Street ) 

2. FOR ABATEMENT OF A NOIS ANCE. 

To THE Matoh and Ai.obrmcn or tkkCitv or IJobokkn, in Common 
COUWCIL ASSEMJJLKl) : 

OentUnien .'—The undersigned, citlsscnH, residents of the Fourth 
Ward, re8|K?ctfully ivpreaieut that the bnlldiug, 4iKi South Strciet, owned 
by a corporation kuuwii as the “ New l’roee*»‘^ Souj) Company/* is now, 
uiul for »oinc moutha has been, used by the khUI company for the pur- 
pose of Jimuufacturing soap, and for otlier ptirpoyes to > our petitionern 
uukiio'ivn ; that the process of mauufuenm* is wo carried on an to pro- 
duce a mo>-t unendurable stcueli, j^^o the pTcat aunoyaneo and werlous 
discomfort of your pel itlonerp, their familif s, and ail persouH resident 
in or passing through the neighborboctd ; that your petillonera are in- 
fonned by medical .'UUhorily, and venly believe, that the gasew thnwgim- 
erated and diltuHt'd are injuriouw to health, as well aw unpleawant to the 
senwcM. Your petitioners further reprewent thal theearrymg on of this 
buHlm^ss is ill all rewpoctw a nuisance, and request your houoiablc body 
to have it abated as such, 

ironoivEN, New Jeksey, July 5th, 1882. 

{Sitjtytd hyfjyy j^rsons in the ncighbortiood.) 

3. BEMONSTBANCE AQAINST SALOON LICENSES. 

To TUB Maioh ani» CVjnmov <’orN< n. op Yonkkus, Kkw Yonic : 

Your pel itionerw, residents and taxpayers, respectfully represent tluit tlu* 
increase in crime In this citv u iihin the last year, a*< show n by the records 
of the City ("ourt, and Chix'ciaily the fearful prevalence of intoxication, a 
fact w'hieh may dailv tie observed on our street'*, are. in the opinion of 
yourpctltlunerw. in great meuhunj duelollic luereiised number of Ih ensew 
granted by the city nurhorilles to carry on the bu.'^iness of liquor selling ; 
that the number of saloons in our city Iw a!reail> far too largo in proportion 
to the p.i;ie of the jdace, and that it is also larger than in other cities of 
the same slise. We, tliererore, retpectfiilly pollelt and urge your honor- 
nhio body to permit no rooi-n siicb lieenwa to In.' granted in the riiture^ 
and to take prompt action aguin.st such licenwd vendorH of Mi»irituouM 
liCfiiora aw have violated the laws and coudllloiih under which they wore 
grunted. 

{Signed ten clergymen andmunv (Atizenif.) 

PETITIONS TO STATE LEGISLATURES. 

1. BEMONSTBANCE AGAINST DIVISION OF TOWNS. 

To TtlB UoNOilAULK THE SENATE AND IIOCJSK OP ItEmEPENTATIVKa 
OP TUB State of Maine in LeoislatuiIr Assembled ; 

The petition of the undersigned, citizeiip of the village of I’uwrKas* 
BCtt, now a portion of the bonmgh of PtHlunk, re«peetfully reineMmtfl 
that they have learned (hata bill 1 b now befort' the tw'o Hoiwe of 
aembly, for the purpose of erecting the village aforc'Bnld Into aweparate 
corporate borough ; that they, your i>etUioiierB, fully btdievi' that Huob 
action would be oppopt^ to the bent jntcroata of bfith village and bor- 
ough, and cameatly remonstrate against auch action, both ns mmecc'** 
BUry and injurious, ami as opposed, ns they are informed and verih be- 
lkfv^e;t<^ihe will of the majority of the people of wild village and honmgh. 
And your petit loners, as In duly bound, will ever pray, etc., etc. 

2. WOMEN ON SCHOOL COMMITTEES. 

To TMk OBNinAD AaaBM«i.Y of tub Statk of WiseouaiN : 

Tllb, aoderaigned, citlaenv and voters of tixe state of Wiscoualn, re* 
preaeht to your honorable body the following n^aaonH in favor 
df the now before the Slate Iieglalolare providing that all wuimm 
- 


above the age of twenty-one* who ate owners or part-ownera of prop- 
erty on wlikh taxes aft* asHeyHCrt, fchould Ixi ponniUed to ca.st tbclr ballots 
at the election of mchool commlfti'ea in Die f<it>vcrul tow tin and borongh«, 
and to sene aa meinbira of such school commit tees, if elected thereto : 

1. That, as taximycrs, they are euDllcd to bnve a voice In the diapo. 
alliou of the funds nitsed in jiart by a^aesHiucnt of their property, on 
Uie principle declared by our forcfuihtTs, no taxation without repre- 
sentation/* 

2. That the care and education of children is anubject in which women 
are peculiarly and specilully intercntcwl, and that thciefore tlwir tastes 
and iraiiiiiJg nnike them fully eonipcfcnt to aj^sist in the selection of 
echool conniuttces and to .verve withcredll thereon. 

3 That It is, as we beiievo, the general opinum of the voters of this 
State that u f-tep should be taken tow'iird tbe enfrunchlseTUOUt of 
woman ; that to many it Hcema expedient that full electoral rights 
should not b<‘ conferred at once; an<l that the grunt proposed in the bill 
refcPDxl tf< will fitrnit'h an excellimt tent of the capacity of the women 
of Dll'* Slate to properly use the full right of nutfrage in caiM* It may 
hen-aftiT Kcem udvj^tahle to bcMow it upon fhein. 

P^'or Ihope reaytm^ Hiul other'' vv liicli will he set before 5*01^ honorable 
liod^'^ I y those inembet-i* having ciiargc of said bill, the iimlersigncd re- 
epettfully but eurncKtly petition your nonorahU' body I o consider the 
subject fit an early date, feeling n‘'Siired that Pm Irninediale pas*'tige will 
meet with the warm iipprohati«m of a large inujorlly of citizens. And 
your petitioners, us In duty bound, ill ever pray, etc. 

3. FOR CHANGE OF NAME. 

7’o TOE HoNOHAHI.K SeNATK and HoUr^EOF KepKKS KNTATIVKS OF THE 
St^te of (Ieoiku/x : 

Yoiip petitioner, Du nruiei>igned, rei-pet tfully repivseuts to your hoii- 
onible body that lie i.-i a citizen of Inihloue/'i, biiniphiii (jountv; tlnit 
llimugh the nmulentional nii'-juilgint ni of his pan uts, ho at piesenf, 
beiirH the niimelodions mime of huelnulnez'zur Nubbins; that fuiid 
name is di**agreeah)e III ‘‘ouiul and ride nhnis in wiiting ; Duil it ik ii 
cflusei of great annoyance to him I'lirni-hing a soniee of mntb to 111 
tlhpOMcd persons, nnd Unit he ^erily holieves It ' 11 * tlK-* cause of iieeuni- 
aiy los** to him in husiness mutter^. He therefoif pray^ ^onr hoT)<)nd.ile 
Imdy to allow him to exehaug«- it for the more euphotnoiH name of 
Algernon Sydney (ronbm, by pM-‘'ing the follow Dig hill, which will be 
prcponlnd lo you by Die member from I.mnplviii County. 

Thlvuto Bill No.-- He il enacted Dun Die nume of Xi'biicluidnezzar 
Nubbins, of Lumpkin County, be and horehy U changed to AJgciiion 
Sydney Got don 

And your petRiuiier will ever pruy, etc. 

PETITION TO GOVERNOR. 

To .\i.oNzo H. CouNF.Li , L-<,i GovKKNon or thk State of New 
York; 

The petiiion of the iimU rsigned, (Utizeiih of Ni n Yoik, rcftpoctfully 
repivHuii'' : 

That on (he twelftu day of .T.‘muai> , ISRi, ^\illIam Wallace, of 
City of New Yoik, was eoiivn ted befoie the Court, of flyer and 'IVrml* 
ner ill Mtiid city of the •.rune of burglaiv, and seiUcnced therefor (o the 
State prison at Sing S.iig for the term of eight jcfi'"'-; that ho has already 
aerved lUe years of said ‘^enlence, and tlml Dnce remain to be aerved ; 
that hip conduct \\ Idle in piipon has Ik'ci) unibirmly excellent and Ids 
charac(<'r hu^ greatly iiiiprrwed, as will be seen from the enclosed letter^ 
writtcji by Du* NYarden and Chaplain . that the evidence upon which' be 
wa-^ convicted is Tif*l altogcDicr contlusive as to the breakmgdn ncccs* 
sary to conslirnto Imrglary; that said Wallace Ims a wife and child 
greatly in need of his support and cart' ; that, in the opinion of all ac- 
quainted with the case, the said W’dlime will faithfully adhere to hl» 
rx’solve to live henceforth an Industrlons and honcsi life. Your pcli- 
tioners, therefore, believing that the best intorestB of society will l>e 
serwii (hereby, and that the demands of juBticc have l>c€n already $tif- 
fittenlly answered, respect iv«dy Inqdore tbo exocniive clemency in hiu 
behalf, and petiiion that the uncxplrcd portion of hia ocutcnco bo ro- 
mUt*’d, 

And yoUT potitioneru will ever pray, btc. 

^ ; 
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BESOLUTTOKS. 




i^Y nio.iiis’ of vvritl-ej) Resolutioks as- 
Rcnibli('^ or bodies of ])(‘()j)]e puf upoD 
record ilieir o]>ioionH, iseu timeii ts, or 
iolontioTis re^^aidm^^ tmy niati(jr be- 
foj'o Ihcni for (’oiisid(‘nition. Rcsolii- 
lions may Ik‘ of a jnirely business 
charader, ns resolidions of instruc- 
tion, to inenibors of a b^gislatiire, or of 
stocjkholders in favor of a certain route, 
or they may be resolutions of condoloncie or cmi- 
gratiibition. In framing the first class, care, sliould 
be taken to use bri(‘r, ('fi^ar, and business-like lan- 
guage, and to (‘xpress iiat is desired iu (bo fcAvest, 
plainest, and most forcible words possible. When 
condolence or congratnlation is b» be extended, the 
task of drawing satisfac-lorv res()luli<ins is more dif- 
ficult, On the one liaml is the djinger of appear- 
ing unfeeling by being too curt and bnsim‘ss-ljke ; 
on the other, the daiiger of falling into too senti- 
mental and *• high-llown langnage, making 
batlios of what is meant for ] pathos. The only 
guide that can be followed (bat suggestoi by 
honest feeling and a refined lilei'ary taste. 

It is usual to [jrefa.ee resolutions with a preamble, 
beginning with the word “ Whereas,” and setting 
out tlu', reasons or o(‘casion for the following reso- 
lutions When the [U'camble naturailv divides it- 
self into two or inoi'c parts, each sliould form a 
sejiarate clause beginning witli the word Where- 
as,” The resolu f iv)iiH should each begin with the 
words Be d bh .-olvcd ' or snnpiy Resolved.” 

i)reamhle may in many cases be omitted alto- 
gether. While it is well to use coiisidi rable f(»r- 
rnality in framing a set of resolutions, ])reeision 
and brevity must not be sacrificed. 

The following forms of Ih .^olutions may, witli 
alterations wbicli will readi 'y suggest tlnuuselveis, 
servo for many occasions. 


RESOLUTIONS OF CONDOLENCE. 

1--ON THE DEATH OP A PUBLIC OPFICEB. 

W^HF-HEAs, It han pJeaKed AlmlKlUy God In Ills infinite windum to re- 
move from our mid«t our Iioiiored and worthy felJow^-member, Edwin 
Stone; and * 

W'hkrkap, Tin* pleatiiant and intiniate relations which for twenty years 
he hc'ld NMih this Hoard as a fellow Direclor make 11 eminently flttinjf 
thul ue should place upon record our feelings of appreeiatlon of his 
services and regret for liiH lima ; therefote 

JiiSfj/vtii, That this Boaid of Directors will ever hold in grateful rc- 
meiiibrame Ihe sterling huHiness qualilles, the patience, integrity, and 
cleur-siglil»*duess diKjdayed for many yeais by our late fellow -mom her, 
Kiiwiii Stone, in tin* viork of this Board, 

That the sudden reTno>al by death of our esteemed fellow- 
citizen from the position whJtdi iic lieJd as a public otHeer creates a 
vaeanry not easily flllod, and that ids fc>llow*ineiMbei‘B fully realize and 
deeply deploie tlie loss o(*casioned to tliemselves and to tiie jmbllc at 
large, 

7?<^vVtvr, That we hereliy extend our deepest sympathy to the be- 
reaved i\*iaf inch and friends of the decea>*ed, hoping that oven in the 
aadnes*- ol their affliction they may yer find some coneolatlon In know- 
ing that the worth of his private gualdii's and the value of his public 
service- are properly apjireciated. 

/icfioliud, Tbnl a copy of these Resolutions be properly engroBsed and 
u> the laiiiily ot our deceased fellow-member, and that the Reeolu- 
tiona be also published in each of the daily papers of thia city. 

2 -DEATH OF A SOCIETY MEMBEH. 

Ai a special meeting of the Oreenvl lie Literary Institute and Lyceum, 
held et Union TTall on the evening of Wednesday, tile liJlh Inst., the 
tolln\Mijg pn'iimble and res<'hition« were nnmdiiiou sly adoptwl : 

aVhiuikas, It has seemed g«»od to the Ruler of the ttiiiverse to re- 
re. from among us onr talented and beloved friend nnd fellow- 
memlMT, James Austin Gregory, therefore, in view of the Iohr we have 
unstained, and the fitill heavier kws occasioned to hiB icupected relatives, 
be it 

Resoivrd, That the inernberi of this Bociety hereby deatre to ox- 
presb tindr sense of bcn'avciueiit ami grief at tiie lost* of one of their 
earliest, most fuiihful, uiid most giftc^l meinberH, and to record the en- 
joy-ineut nnd profit, which they liave long had In the genial bocIoI quail- 
ticH and the brillinnl Intellectual aequlremcnta of the deceofcd. 

limtived. That we sincerely flynipulhli&c with the rclatlvea and near 
friends of our late iieloved OHsoeiate, and that wc rcapectfully com- 
mend them for conaolalion to that Divine Dower which, though aome* , 
times inscrutable In its dlsi^enaations, yot ‘doeth all things wdJ/ 
feeling snre tliat to them, aa to ua, there is comfort in the knowledge 
tluit the deceased was not only honorable and manly in all respects, but 
was also a devoted and consistent Christian. 

Tlnit in token of our sorrow at the death of our friend, 
the members of this association wear a badge of crape upon the left 
arm for lliirty days. 

Ji4‘M*ltn>d, That the secretary of this meeting is instructed to sekd • 
copy of the»‘* resnlulions to tiie parents of the doooased, as a teill‘ 
monial f>f onr grief and tympatby. 
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CONGRATULATION AND COMPLIMENT. 

1. PBOlftOTION OF AN OFFICBB. 

At II mooli ng of tho rnombcra and ofilcors of the Klro Department of 
the city of Providouce, held in Turoor>*’ Hall, on tho evetiiug of 
Wednesday, the ftdlowin}; resolutions were unanimously adopted 
WMBituAH, At the last meetinjt; of the Board of Fire rommlM^JonerB 
for the city of Provuleiico. Ed^^ar C. Jenkiua, foreman of Kn^ine (_’otn 
pany !No. li, was unanimously appointed Chief of the Fht* Department 
of this city; now, theiefore be it— ^ 

Jiesolved^ That wo, the oflUorM and members of the different com- 
panies, desire to declare, In the v^armest manner, oiir approbation of 
this ajipoltitineiU os a wise and suitable one, and toexpiess our opinion 
that it will nssull In gjcatly iiicreasinj? the ettldeiicy of the Department 
in every respect. 

Ji'tsvlved^ That we also desire lo eonpratulate our comrado andas- 
soclale, KdiLjar C. Jenkins, on Ills well-deserved promotion, l«» expn^ss 
our eonlldenee In hiH ahllify to illl the im|xnfant post *vltli er<‘dlt and 
honor, and lo aKsuie him of our liearly codperattou in iHseffoits to 
make onr I'^liv Departnnmt the l)<‘sL In Hie Slate. 

Tliat Ihc'Se n'HoInlions be handsomely engrossed at the ex- 
]>enso of ihis ineeling Jind presenled lo the new Chief, Edj'ar C Jenkins 
and that eopies he sent to the daily papers and to tho Board of Fire 
ConiTn1s>,ioners, 

2. RETIREMENT OP PUBLIC OFFICER. 

At a meeting; of Hie Aldennerrand Counei linen of the city of Weston, 
in Common iVuincil asHeinbled, the following: resolutions wc-rc nd<ti»led 
without a disscMitiii}' vt)te • 

AViiRiiK ibii (■‘‘Kerned H'llow-c ill/en, Lucius A. Jiidson. has handed 
tons Ills wnlten iehi;^miHou of theollhe of 1'ou n 'rreasiner, assi^ulu;,' as 
K'asoiis therel’m bis iiiereaslne aj^e and bodily inllrmily. imd 
M'iikulas, ^J'he suid T.ikhis A Jndsim has filivsi the office from whieh 
he now ret, ires foi Ihirty five yeais. to Hu* preat ttnti.-'raelioii of all eiti 
f'.ens, <'f whHfe\ei }(id!lKal parlii's , and diirni;^^ Ihis time our taxi-s 
have been li:»hlet llinu tliove of other iiei;;hb<)tni^; town^, and uf the 
same lime our pulibe improvements have lioeii more extensive , and - 
WiiEiiKAS, Diirm^ ail tins time (he said Lucius A Judson U.as ah* 
i solutely refiiM d lo accejit any pay whatever for his services, therefore, 
be it 

That in tiuwillmj;ly aereptin;; llie reslsj;uatloii of Treasurer 
Jiidson, the Mayor and ('oniuion of Ibis town desjio lo < xpie^a 

10 him In Hie heartiest and most sim ere mnunei the thanks both of 
theniscIveH and <(f (he public, foi his prolouj;cd, vahinble and unrequited 
laboi in ix'half of the public inlerest, and to hofie (hat in his leliremeiil 
from office he vvll! enjoy the hHi»plriesH of a peaieful and serene oldaee, 
w ith tho confidence and rcj^anl of hL fellow ort l/.etis 

!)(■(/, TImt, III the opinion of Hus meellnsi, the prosperity and 
Rrovvth of VW’ston l^ due, more lluin to any olhet oneclUl^e, to the disin- 
terested exerlioriH of onr laJt' 'rovvu Tre.asurer in its beleilf. 

That a copy of these ref-olutions be liands<unelv enjirosHcd, 

Ht uti expense of not more Hum tlfly ($rtd) dollars, and presented to He' 
retirin;' Trensuier as a murk of our esteem 
JiesUvfd, That a commltloe of three la? appoinli^d by Hie Mayor tc en- 
fitagti Home Hkillfnl arlist lo paint a portrait of tiu' lion. Luciiii* A Jud- 
W>n, at an exiieuKc of not more Ihaii three hundred tJ'iOO) dollars, to l>o 
borne by tho town, and Hmt such port rail, when completed, slial) be 
hung in a prominent position in the new Town Hall. 

(Siffned /jt/ (he M<tyo7\ and VffuiicilfriCH) 

8, COMMBNMNa OFFICERS OF A SHIP. 

Whkrfas, On the night of June 4, Hie fdcuinsiiip Ocrau Wave, Capt 
WaUoti,. from Liverpool to ISew York, came into collision wlHi the 
aleainKhlp Alice, under clrnmistaiiees wliuh, in the Judgment of the 
undersigned, passengers In tho (toean MWe--, fully exonerate the captain 
and offlciM'ri of that vessel from all blame In the premises, ami 
WtlERiSAS. The conduct of the ra)>tain. ollleers nxid crew in the trying 
emergency f» deserving of the idghest praise and graiitude ; therefore 
Jifrfrmf use/. That we, the paasengerH of Hie (h'*an irure, do hereby ex- 
tend our carncijt thanks to tho captain, otHcers, and crew fur the cool, J 


determined! and Cfflcleut manner in which they took iiiHtant and efllca- 
cloiia measures for the safety of tUe pas'^ongers under their charge and 
tho preftervatlon of the ship, and that we ctaigratulate the owners of the 
line on tho possession of offleers so manly, courugeous. and gemicmanly, 
and of a crew so well dltM.lpllJicd and ob^*dieut 

Revolved, That especial praise is due to Captain Wuison, wlmse quick 
appreciallon of the situation and thorough Ht'umuimhli) ijrosei ved, we 
believe, the lives of Hie passengers and crew, and assured i\ie ^^lfety of 
the (Jeean Wave ; also to Second Male Lowry and t)u‘ bind crew under 
UIh command, who, at Ifho imniiiient risk of their own lives, saved the 
crew of till? Alice, by putting out lo lier In a very heavy sea 

Revolved, 'nial a copy of Hiese resolutions be sent lo the owners, to 
Captain Watson, and lo Mate Lowry 

iSlff/icd by all the paemigei'e.) 

4. THANKS TO OFFICERS OP A CONVENTION. 

Rt'volnrd, That the Hianks of Hits convention are due, and are hereby 
given, to the I'rv'-ideiit. for the abb-, impartial, and dignified manner In 
which lie bu^^ preMhh d over its delibeiationri, and to Ihe other officers, 
for the sntihfuctory manner in whkh they have' fulftiled the diitleti 
assigned liiein. 

(A ievobdionof thU kUid ehouldhe put to (he vote by the incfttber qff'er- 
iuy if, the mibjief hting jnTbortal to the chair ) 

BUSINESS RESOLUTIONS. 

1. INSTRUCTIONS TO MEMBERS OF LEGISLATURE. 

At ft meeting of citi/etis of Palmer, Hie following Preamble and Reso- 
lutioiiH vv(-re adopted by a large inajojity * 

WiiEKKAH, Tho vat ions Horse l^idlroad (’ompauies of this city nee fit 
to clmige the fare of six cents iVir a single ride on each road, and will 
giant no transfer thkels ; and 

W'hkhkas, This tbarge was fir»t ailopled in '‘war times,'” when the 
piirefiasing voilue of money was Ilsh, and the population of the <ity 
imndi smaller. 

/(efitli'ed. That in onr opinion the presmit charge i« excessive and ve\. 
ntiouH, ftrul that In view of the public jinvileges eonreded to them, and 
Ihe huge profilH uecruing, tln‘ e()irq»ani<*w Munild be (ompeiled to n duce 
the fine. 

ReMifved, Thai Hw members of tlie Legisl.nture foi Hil« dii^lnet be, and 
hereby are, Iiistnieted to prepare a bill redming the fine fr^un six to five 
cents and providing for the Isstie t»f rrinwfei ti<k» ts by H»e Mum Street 
jortd from their mam line to iheir dept)t Inane li, at the pn\e f»f six eenli* 
for the full trip, to piesenl such bill to Hu l.egiHlaujre, ami Lo do all m 
their power to piocure Its iij»mc‘diu(e jun^sage. 

2. PROTEST AGAINST STREET PAVING. 

At ft meeting tjf Hie resulenf- on T’ine Sfriet. held last evening, tho 
fcdhnvmg BeMiluHoiH vveie adopted 

W’liKUKvs, The Hoard of Pul^lir Workr> of Hii'^ nty have passed an 
Ordei for fhe paving of Pine iS! reef, from Walniu i,o Penn. uiHi Belgian 
blorks . 

Rivf^Vid, Thai il is the unanimous opinloti of the resident)^ and pro]*- 
erty owners on Diflt part of Ihe street tlmi Mieh ttieel -pav iijg is uuneu* 
essury and Injiidicioub : 

L Because the road Is already macadami/ed and m exeelient eonrti- 
hon 

i!. Becauw Hie slretd is occupied almost enlindy hy private houses 
and vllla^^, is distant from the renter of Hie city, and i?i not subject lo 
heavy or husincHft travel. 

fi. That the aHs^'ssinentH will be a heavy and unealled for burden on 
the r<?HideritH, whose faxes are already very high, 

Ree4ftte(f, Tlint a coiiimiltee of three be named by tiio chairman of fine 
meetiu!:, to draw up ft pt'titlon setting forth our opinion, to circulate the 
wiiiie for signatures, ftinl to present it lo the proper aiilboritles, praying 
for n*lief. 

3. OBJECTING TO RAILROAD ROUTE. 

At a town meeting of the town of Bolton, regularly railed by ihe 
l>u)per officers, and held at the Town Hall, on Tuesday, fhe BJf h iu«l., the 
following IteflolullonH were passed by a vote of I4(i lo ,'i7 : 

WubUBAB, The Hampton and MIdluud Railroad Company have ob* 
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tatnod a charfer from iho Lo^platur*' of tliin Sutr nllowin^,*^ tlioin lo lay 
a track throtJgU tluH town ; and 

Wjjeukak, TIk; hur\cy(jjs and < 0HhtnJ« tion fniupany lui\o (’Iiomch for 
the poKltioii of HUCh inti k u Inie ln'^rinjunL^ jMtty lhror leel nonhea^it of 
the HOUth corner of tlie Ifinrc* It.'irn hi-lnn^^ui;.'. to .fari-ii Hall, aiul proceed- 
ing Uioneo doe west, along u liul ( omuonfly Lmoui t)'e Jloiron Klal^: 

That Die ein/eiii- of Jtollon, ni oovfi jiic<*tiTit: u'-M'iiihled, 
protent ugalnal meli hiie heiivj mh'pt** i ; b c oi^e such line 
ditet'lly in Ihe tear ol' oni iim ' t lei-idi iiM - :nel w «ail(l proN e an Inlolcr- 
fli)lo Tinir'unro : becaiiKe if runs pirnlhl lu tin* highway. LH>''Mng R at 
two polnth, aiui would Ibco foro a Miiino of danger to life and 


limb, and, flnaI 1 J^ bncaufo another route beginning five hundred feel 
b’outh from the point nieiitiotu'd, and i)r(K;('e(Hiig In a westerly dirbctloiv 
would be free from the objection}* mentioned, and could be adopuid 
wiLlmnt a serlonn incrcuse of exfiense. 

JitsnlvefJ, ’I'bftt Aiimm Wilcox and Jared Hall bo appointed a coni- 
iMJttee t<» biy oiji objec tion}* before ilte company, and ro induce them, if 
po'sdde,, It) cbnnge the nuite }«uggehf(*d ; unci that the committee, In 
ilie cttmpanv refim*. aie instructed to lake leg;il advice and opinion 
111 the name of llu* lown, nm 1 to reimrt on the bulijcct at u special town 
tnecdmg wUicli they urcjien^by given authority lo call. 

Attest : John Auhision, Oerk* 
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ni'/U Iht' (]t'Homii)al ion of ]»u]i- 

lie rt‘le})r;iiioiiH Hidv hr im ludtMl jho 

fl 'a‘lKT;ll (‘h-'tTVUlU'i' (if (.'t rliiHi 


liolnliiNs, aiiTiiu r.sarii'S uf im- 
)iivsloni'itI('\cMiK-, ;in«I cx- 
toHsi\t' soficly iviniioiid. 

]»jnvd witii otli'dr roitrii ric.-, our 
jiatioiial lio]id;i\s ate fiMi , itad iiirir 
obwervtmct' At (In* lu-rscnt i iiiio oulv Indt - 
jfCiidenetf Day and Duforation (nr Mc'tnonul j D.-rr 
are linaored by the* JioldiMt^' nf jJiiblji* (‘\on*iM‘s. and 
(ho oh.servtiHce of (‘ven ihc Fniirih nf diil\ si ffiis 
constantJv dirniMisliiii^-. .* g ready (nhn renredi d 
fiiet i.-5 doe, ]K!r]iiijhS, ifidie <'V<*r-funjial and 

humlia^-’lie fashion in yliieh it yas fnnnerly 
c*nstnmary tn cinlolirtih' l!iai iiiosi tHi|M)i’(ant da\ . 
In arraii'^iti^ tlt^: Inr dii'^ nr any odier 

))idt1ie Cf'lehral h>n, r Hlmnld he honte in mind (hat 
the ]>uhli(‘ hkn h h<' amused ami nnt. |)r{‘a(‘lh‘d In. 
‘'Shorten (Ip' liJijh-linw u oratory and have ]ili'nt\ 
of Ihmsh hand.- h-; a yoiod motlu .'er tin* e< nundt.tu' 
lo follow. Mdie la-'U- for Inr-id ilielurie and dt*- 
liglit in the .voarine- of dir AineriiMn eaydt* Adtit'li 
DiekoriB aserihed to us, if it M(re\i>,jt‘d at all, in 
surely long sinet' (‘xtim >, 

Lot Ui) N*?" whlil i-* to be (l()n(^ Ao ^*;ilTV nut a J^'ourtli of 


dnly et'lelmUien in a .mtilnhio manner. Tin* first thing is to 
aioitse )iuh}je altfaition to tliii impxdlaneo of the zhuLUt. 
Steps should ht' taken at least two wuM‘ks before* the iirrival 
(•f the tiny. Ill erejy Imwii llnro are men of I la* proper 
eliaraet(»r to s(a!*l. -ni li a movi'ment. It is a valuable oppor- 
tusjil v for young jirolVs^ional mm aial polilieians lo place 
tin tp^ehes in llio glare of puhiieil v. wlm h, if they possess 
.‘•lirewdneNs, }•; jnM what they want. No mat ter liow indif- 
ferent the puhlie mind at, the outset, two or three energetie 
and popular im n can ''Urely iinike a sueees.sby i-areful atlen- 
lioji to delail-. After talking ( la* matter over thoroughly, 
let Ihein issue, and wdilely distribute jirinted iioliees of a 
tniblic na*eiing lo consider llie sut»jeet of telebraling tlio 
Kourtli in a manner to do < r(‘dit lo the town. A suitable 
form wiil be J'uinid under “('alls for Public Meetings.” If 
tiu' t»'Wn boasts of i n uv.sjiaper, ailverlise the meeting and 
inierf'sl fhi' editor jix die. subjc'ct. Ih* will gladly assist, 
bolh o!il of jialr (uism ujmI with tia* view^ of obtaining inlcr- 
c*-tnig matter for Ids eolumus 

Ikd'ore tin* na-eting. let the projeetoTN use all .‘spaiu time 
in talking the mailer up. i>o iml leave the mcxding to run 
itself ” In '-m il n niutler the erowd will readily lollow 
tin' leaded ifio.so wJio have thought the .subject over and 
hav'' dejinite plans to propo-si*. Let one of the projectors 
nominate o(Tleei‘s, wlm should previously be informed of 
Ha ir proposed Imiiors and given time to prepare* their **ex- 
t»'mj»oi a neou}5 ” speeches. Select for otllcei'w solid men 
rif wialUi and n put at ion Tlaur as'^istaneo is indispensable, 
and men will do a great deal Uiore through public sjdrit and 
self ghuiPeal ion r rimbined than through patriotism alone. 
After the meeiing is organized, let the best speakers among 
the projectors pres(‘nt the subji'ct Ills sfjeoch should 
earnest, clear, not loo ehxnicnt, and. if possible, witty. The 
ball tlius started, other speeches will j’eadily follow, and the 
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sense of the meeting jsoon be determined. Do not attempt 
to go into details of business. Keep the assembly in good 
humor and bring them to tlie resolve of having a “good 
time ” and a “ glorious Fourth.’* 

If a celebration is decided upon, the most impe^rtant. bus- 
iness for the mooting to transact is the ajipointmeiit of an 
executive committee or (‘ommit1.('o of arrangciiuiits, as it, 
may bo called. Upon tlie men sole(‘tod dop4‘nds the entire j 
success of the celebration. They must Vai pofmlar, shrewd, ; 
and energetic. A single incompetont member will greatly j 
endanger the whole seheino. Let the list 1 h> carefully pre- : 
pared Iwforohand and the president instrin ted on the sub- j 
jecl The committee of arrangomeuts should contain ten j 
or twelve memborB. The pr<ijcctr)rs will naturally be in- 1 
eluded. j 

At the close of the public mooting let the c.xecutivi* corn- i 
inittee moot at oiu o and divide into sul>-eommittoes. Ijot ' 


the sub-committees, of three, two, or even one, bo in con- 
stant eonsultation, and have general meetings of the whole 
committee of arrangeinont« as ofttn as ])OSsible, Tlie fol- 
lowing list of sub coinmittoos may, of oouis*', bo varied to 
meet Ihe circumstances : * 

J On liiirtiMM* c<)l|fct funds, pmy billH, and audit oxpvnpow. 

2 On printing. Tu udvorliHu thoroughly ihc (‘L*Kdiraiion. nnd “sias” 
llio ncwHjjapers 

On InvitatjoiJH, T,\> Jiivitr HoclalloB, mililary ornnpHnK’fl, and cam* 
nenf men 

4 On profosnion. To organl/i* the Ifno, aswign plarop In dififercnt 
bodirn, sf‘K‘c t tho lino of ronlo, and appoint tvian-halN of ibn day, 

•S On fb-conition To urge citi/miM to dvoraO* tlndr and to 

!*»■(' to tlie (ba'onitlng of the liidl wln-re tlu* a^seiTirtasare to lake place. 

6 On oiatoiH 7’o J. rt pfx'aknrs for ilio oi (aBion 

7 On Tti ‘-(m- (o Hi lug of < aunoii and tiugiug of bells 

5 On pnl)b'(' lii(“\\^)rkH 

9 On ^nll^^t' To niigace bra^^s tianda and rIcc clubn. 

10, On “ Aiifujun'. and IJorribln^ ” A hurjcHnuc feature 111 a pn>cop- 
Hioii ttdd.B gM afly to ihe gentTnl anniheuieiit. 




[UBIJC DIN.NEKS mny bo (!) in 
lionor of soino distiiiguislioil guost, 
(2) unnivorsnrv, as tlio Abinini 
diniu r of a oollogo, or (3) sooioty 
diniiors. ] n 1 lio lirst caso a formal 
invitation should ho drawn and 
signod hv holding cilizons or by tho 
l)o(]y proposing io givt‘ tho dinner. 
A day may ho jianiod, or tho guest 
may lie roquosttTt to nanio one wliioh will suit his 
epnvenionee. OtluT gnt'sls may roooivo cards of 
iiivitution, or ticlvols may ho sold. It is not un- 
common io invito guests at a distance wlio, it i.s 
well-inown, cannot be ])rosoTit. In siudi oasotht ir 
letters of regret arc road at the fable and, should 
bo framed with that end in view. 

At a public diniuT the president of the occasion 
takes the head, and tho vico-iircsidcnt tho foot of 
the table, Tho guest of tho evening occupies a 
position at the right of the president. The eti- 


queilc during the cuiitiimaiiee of the dinner is tlie 
same as at a private dinner lahle. The I'ustom of 
one diner asking anotlier to lak(^ a gla.ss of wine 
Asith liim is now almost olisolete. 

TOASTS. 

Tim obfMTvnncc nf Uie eii^toin of drinkinj^^ hopltbs, with 
sonn‘ ('ompliinontui y or -^y a>jial:li(‘t ji' Mllusi'in, is so mitiinil 
a .SIX lal iK'l that i( is tlonbllr^"^ as anoiont .as wine-drink- 
ing JlM'lf. ll lu'onmc gcncriJ in Lngliind, however, in 
tho sovoiileont li ci'nl ur> , wlicn the habits of society there 
Were more conviviui duin e^cr l» lore, and when the reign- 
iiig Ijcauty of a county or district became, so to speak, the 
“toast** at all diniuT-jmrlics and other social gat hirings. 
The name is supposed (o have onginnted fri'im tho custom 
ofHoaling fiicci's of toast in a howl of punch, which was 
common in England after that beverage was introduced 
from India, in the Sixtcimtli eentury The Karl of Rochester, 
advi; iog as to the construction of a drinking-cup, says : — 
Make it so large, that filled wdth sack 
Up to the swelling brim, 

Vast toasts, on tlie delicious lake, 

Like ships at sea may swim. 

Tho term of health-giving “I’U pledge you,'* origin- 
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ated in the frequency (jf ass^iissinatiotis while, driiikiug, 
the person so sjicakirig pledging; Ininsclf for the safety of tiie 
drinker. From England, Iho custom <if drinking Toasts 
spread to France, and so over tiio Continent, and at present 
every civilized tionunuiiity follows this ( ustorn ‘n*n its cups.'* 

After the dessert has })een served the toasts of the evening 
are in onler. At (‘ivi(^' banquets, eoiporalion feasts, and all 
public dinners, it is usual to M t down beforehand a line of 
toasts to be followed in n^gular order, nud with the [htsoiis 
named who are appointeil to re^pt)iid to them. 'J'he first to 
b(» proposed shoulfl be “ The Day We Celebrate/’ if the oc- 
casion Ikl^ an annivcrsiiry. On othei public occasions the cus- 
tom is to begin with "‘Tlie. President of the United Stab's/' 
or, if in Great JiritJiin or its dependencies “Her gracious 
Majesty tlie t^ueen ; ” tliis jirst toast is ilriink standing, and 
if theruial family or tlir ] ’resident U* in mourning, in silence. 
Next, siiould follow a toast to tlie guest of tlie o(;('usion, 
whose s]>et'(‘h should Ijc tlu' princ.pal one of the dinner. 
A^fter this come, the “Army and Navy,” “Lin* Gem hand 
Ihir/" “tile Ihvss/’ Mild then the names of distinguished 
guests, coupled with some eonqilimontary allusion. The 
jK'rsons wlio are to resjiond to .special toasts should In- 
seleete<l with regard for tluir profession, oHuh*, ami at 
tainmeiils. They sliouhl be informed us soon as jmssible of 
the toast to which they arc to be ealh-d upon to respond. 
The, la.st formal or regular toast slioukl be “ The Ladies/’ 
Afterwards the ])ivsident may call for extern jKtruncDiis 
toasts, speeches and songs at his (»wn jud‘;menl. To make 
a giMid afbir-dmiKT sp<'eeli is an alla.mment which few j»o.s- 
sess. Sucli a .speech should be (‘ollo(jmal, humorous, spon- 
taneous, and apfU'opriate. 

At private dinners tlie. first toast is “ Ourworlhy ho.d/'wh<» 
after acknowledging the <'<an{)Iirrient usually ('alls up some 
spi^ual guest, who in return proposc'S “the Ladies,” and so 
the <mp goes round. Sometimes humorous toast.s are given, 
as:— 

“One loaf betvveeu four of us ; 

'riiank thi^ Lord there are no more of iis ! ” 

Or as in lliis oid-fashiomsl sentiment : — “ ILtc’s to you 
and your folk.s and us ami our folks, luqiing that when us 
anil our folks go to visil you and \our folks, yon aiel your 
folks w ill treat us and our folks. a.s us and our folks treated 
you and your tV»lks, vvheii you aiid your folks eanu' to visit 
us and (nir bilks !” — in whirl' tin' e(’eenti ieity of the gram- 
mar mav bo forgiven m cimsidcration of the forethought of 
the .sent linen 1. Another toast somewhat of the same char- 
acd.or I'l I he following ; 

“ rien'’s a heubii to all those Ihat I love, 

And ii. le'uUli all 1ho.se tliul love me, 

Here’s a liealth to j»ll thoM* that iovi* thorn that I loV(i, 
And all lljosr that love theni 1 h.'it lo^'Miie,” 

Th(' Freiieli, in dnnl-mg lu'alth'., say “ A v<.us,” or, if to 
a lady, “A v<)s Ix'mux }Cux;” the Englnh “Your gewid 
health/' or “Here’s to yon :”the Geroians “A til Wiedersehen 
thieves slang “ I lookst’vuMls yer,” “lUki'Wise Ikwvs/’ “E re’s 
hall the air hot? yer ead,” ole Of late v(‘nrs il bus beemne 
customary to )^laoe upon the. walls- (.*mhroider»‘d, j»uiulcd. 


printed or otherwise set forth — mottoes which are in the 
nature of ffciitiments or toasts, and are most commonly to l)e 
found in the family dining“rf)om. Besides many selections 
' from the S(Tiptures, and rtdigious aposlrophizing, such as 
I “God bless Our Home!” “Give us this Day Our Daily 

• Dread/' eb'., there are found Ihe following, “ Eat, Drink and 
I be Merry,'* “Eat and be Filled,” “Let Good Digestion 

Wait on Api)etite, and Health (Ui Both,” all of which may 
be considered to be of the iiature of sentiments, fitly con- 
cluding with 

“ What is a table ricdily spread. 

Without a Woman at its Jb‘ad ?” 

At wedding breakfasts the custom is to toast the “Happy 
pair” or the “ Bride ami groom/' and send them on their 
way rejtiieing, witli the conventional old shoo east after 
tlicm fi>i luck. After their dcpartimo tlie guests settle down 
; to the gLM.)d things on the board, and toasts ar'^ drunk to the 
1 fancy of thosi' present. “ Absmit Friends ” is a favorite toast 
' at all jirivatc tallies, not, mfrcqncntlv followed oven in thiise 
I days, by singing “ A uld Lang Syne,” all rising and biking 
I hands. On shipboard, “ 'rhe Ship,” “ The Voyage/’ “The 
I Company/’ “’Fhe Cajdain,” “'i’lio Doctor,” are the favorite 
I toasl.s. Of eourse, on all pulilic oet'ii.^ions wher<* i t is dc.si ruble 
I to get some spet'ial wit, or liumorisi, or otherwise notable 
‘ personage “upon his legs” thi* plan adojitod is to drink his 
1 }i(‘,‘ilth w'lth soim* rcfeii'iice to his noteworthy qualillcations, 

; AnoUa r plan, if he bi' a stranger, is to drink to Ins native 
land, or ibs emblems, as, in the case of a SeotchTuau “'the 
I.and O'Uakes/’ or “the Land of Burns;” if an American 
“the Stars ami Stripes/’ “Golnmbiu,” or “Uncle Sam;*' 

1 Italy, “(iaribaldi ” or “Vi<’1,nr Emmanuel/’ as the ease 
j may be ; Great Britain, (itlu'r “Tlie (2ueen, (iod bless In t 1” 
“tin* Flag llml braved a thousand years,” etc, “the land 
of Shakespeare:” Australia, “The. Governor/’** the lT(.).s- 
perity of the Uolony,” etc*., and Ireland, “ TheGi'eon Isle of 
Enn,’’ “Tom Abxu'c/' etc. Tlie ensbmi of toast-giving has 
been often ihe source of song, as in “Drink to mo only with 
' thine (‘u*.s,” “Hen's a health to thee, Tom Moore,” 

• Brroa's “Farewell b* Tom Moore, ”and finally, that gloomy 
j I haul of the ] ilague-st ’ loken soldiers in India:— 

“Tium stand to your glasses, steady. 

Wo drink to our (‘omrades’ eyes; 

One cup to the dcfid already — 

Hurrah for (ho next that dies.” 

y 

In o/Tering wim* to another — and when a toast is pro- 
fiosed all ghissc's should be filled— it is customary to iwur 
a little fu'st iiib) your own glass, in order that if there bo 
any cork or other foreign matter in the bottle it may fall 
to your -share, an act of consideration which forms one 
of the finer shades of social observance at table. Any one 
may jiropose a to;ist, after catching the eye of the host, 

' or ma.ster of the feast, and rising ; but at public banquets 
and on iinjiortant o^'cnsioiis, it is customary to apfioint a 
‘Hottst-rnahicr/’ to whom all toasts ^vre given, and whose 
duty it is to read them off at the proper momeni 


TOASTS, 


XisI ©f ?©asfs f©r Ipufelk oncJ iprioaie ©ceasi©ns. 


New Year’s Day. — Many liappy returns of tho Day. 
Compliments of the St‘aw)n. 

A New Year and new luck. ' 

Our gocnl resolutions : May they never Ik^. broken. 
The Old Year ; Re was not bad after all. 

The Mile-posts of Life : May they never seem farther 
apart. 

The New Year: Like wine, may it improve with 

New Year’s Day : To tlie Ladies it. is the foiiritain 
of everlasting yout li ; every year they gyow a year 
younger. 

Christinas Day —The World’s Festival ; England fur- 
nishes the plum pudding and Amenea tbcniinee- 
pic ; everybody is Hungary, aiul we swim in 
Gr(‘ece, and devour Turkey. 

St. Nicliolas : A noble charaeler : the only Saint in 
.the Calendar who In for-yuHtk(j, 

“ Father Clnlslinas — Well dressed from top to too. 

[Snow-crown and MUtle-toe ] 

A Chrisinias Dinner' The printer’s niis(?ry — since 
everything ends in Pi, 

The Plum I’udding : A Dream before— a Nightmare 
after. 

Our Si(K‘kings : 'The only time in the year witen we 
li'iive them empty and liiid (hem full 
The Holly Green Festival : May wa' never be so 
ivhoili/ (jrcan as to give it up. 

Christmas Hos]>itality, and the ]udie.s svho make it. 
delightful by their ways. 

Patriotic Toasts. — Australia. Home, and Ileauly. 
Australia forever ; The Laud wm livo in. 

May the laurels of Australia lunver bo blighted. 

Our Flag : May it eA cr bravo the batllu and tho 
breeze, 

English Oak and Pritish Valor, 

England : Tho Queen of the l.slcs and the Queen of 
the Main. 

The Kosc, Thistle and Shamrock : May they llourish 
by tho common graft of Union. 

Miscellaneous Toasts. — Tim Latch-key : May it noAor 
open the door to reproach. 

The First Duty of Bachelors; ’fo ring the City Belh*s, 
Tho Best of all Bevolvers: The Bottle as it round, 
ril toast Au.stralia’s daughici's — let all fill their 
glasses — whoso beauty and virtue the whole 
world surpasses. 

Tim Girl wo Love : When she is our toa.st we don't 
want any but her. 


Tho Three Great Generals in Power: General Peace, 
General Plenty, and General Satisfaction. 

The Lawyer’s Toast; May tlie depth of our potations 
never caU.so ns to let judgment g(j by default. 

Birthdays. — The only day in the year that nobody could 
dispense ivitli 

The more we luive the more w'o want. 

Signs id* Progrc.ss tiuit laiHle the Cen.sus-taker. 

Weddings. — The happy pair : Two are company, three 
arc not, 

Mu\ Huy be w^dl broken to double harness. 

Till* bndc : Although she 'rcitjtiH over tliis bridid 
party, be 1i(‘r lot unle.ss she learns to submit 

to 1 he carh. 

Wooden Weddings.- Tlie P>ride and Rridi grcHun : And 
may the hearts t hey truht never prove hoUvir-ware, 
The Wooden Wedding of our Frienils ; And may all 
1li(‘ ehildii'n 1 m‘ i /tip'i <*[ thv old block. 

The Hnjipy Pair ; Their first w'edding was a> neat bit 
iiijoiuvr work ; the seeond has furnished employ- 
meni, to the t'oojwrf^. 

Tin Weddings. — Tiui years of w('(ld(‘d hapj:anebs ; A de- 
cade i\n\{ leaves a tfec lion undreayed, 

'fhe Golden Hide cd' Matrimony : Marry the first lime 
for love- the second foi‘ (he Tin, 

The Fair Bride : Site blushed at her first nuiniage, 
but she e.\hiluL- more mvUd to day. 

Crystal Weddings. — The Fifleouth Year of Wcdloek : A 
nmrrinionml chielly rcmatkable for ds 

'Jh'/nbhrs 

The New Married Couple : They wdl not dud the 
frienddnp of their guests as brittle as (heir gifts. 
Crystid Weildiugs ; Tlu' mulimn throug-ji whieh the 
bliss of eiiiiuring atl'ection is fuftynidf d, i'fflecieil, 

■ and matle t nf ir'^fMn'Vfil !*> cvervboiiy. 

Silver Weddings.— The lirid.d Bair: Their admirable 
performiiiices lu (louble harness well entitle them 
to tlu‘ pJah' 

A (juarler (»f u c«'u?.ury of Happy Matrimony : The 
best ti vi'-lwent y bond in the world. 

Silver tlucads among the Gold : May they never part 
I in the future with wdmt tiny have w^on bi-melal 

in the (last. 

Golden Weddings. — May they long continue to Imsk in 
the golden sunshine of old age. 

Matrimony’s Pleasant Autumn : May it always bear 
a golden Harvest. 

The Fiftieth Year of Wedlock : Affection's age of 
Gold. 
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THE BACKS OK MAN. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE RACES. 


BACK. 


White ok 
Akyan 


■^'ku.ow, 

Mongoi.ian 

Oil 

Tuhanian 


j Ii* it« Scmitir 

l>rjLii( h it IiHH 
I throng!', tilt- 
I ; .It'WH fttitl Arabi', 
j ! ilu? i.;rortr b>nchoi- 
( ' of ( lu- uijily rtf 1 1lf 

< iotllu-ntl ; otlifp- 

wjlli nil f’N ul)f rniil 

nn fIiolo;/V. com- 

iiiori Hi tlif nuiiii 

ft'HtiMf't U) all IIm 

brancLi^H. 


J’oly thoiptic, 
bur with H Kiiirkfil 
ftju.ure III till* oi 
nnordiriary icvi-r 
I'lUf oi vorshii> 
puid to uTirt'HlorM, 
firul lilt! 

iief?» 111 tlf|uirl 
f 1 0111 the arifu-iit 
1 91 II (I ni n r k K of 
(lifii iiffuliiir Ml 
jhtkI itbioH. 


Tll.AOK, 
JUtUIOHIAN 
Oft Neijtio 


BitoM'N on 
,M alav 


I rolvtlici^ho ill 

' I Ilf inoBi (It j^radftl 
, form 111 tlu-irhm ^ 
j f-Hl. coiulitioii ihcy 
I fvmcf H Kinkiiif,' 
: tf ndfiiry to Fi*ti- 
1 fiMiii, t^r I Ilf wor 
of nil} objia t 

tlioH tJi|irtcioiiN 
' fnrlcy Dinv 


MTSN'I’AI- 

INTKLl.KCTLTAl- AN 1 > BOCIAL,. 


If* jiOMf^fHNod w'ilh tli«* highfiHt 
j:iaile tif lutollfft -endowod with 
(hf (^TfulfHi fat'llily of all the raroH 
Ml attmimi;; kiio\vl(*dce. Ami na 
“ know iH powft/' it in tilno tlif 
jiionI. ]irof;iVHhivf, nml ban f xerciM'd 
tlio nml nuiHt (.-otitinuouH 

Miflrierict' or: tho nffniiN of inankMiti. 
«1 JfJiNt within the liiMtorlc peruid; 
nor (locB It (oiiK'f any N}iii]itomN of 
(Iffiiy, blit in <m thf contrary daily 
iichifving new iriuaiplia. 


Ffiirly hitelloctual and raoderutfly 
ingfriiionH, biitmtiiiilv in ihe dircc- 
Lioji of the iifccNNarlf'H or (•on%eu- 
ifiicfN of lifr; not in tin: higher 
rfgioiiN of Niiemo or philoMiphy, 
rrogrcNBivf to a limilfd eKierd, with 
t lie Name renl rift ionn as arc awNigiied 
to I In intellecliiaJ efforts. 


Kalher imlMdive than Intidlfcliial, 
till I jJcrbapN owing to lack of ojipor- 
tiiinly iH Him li :ih to jinv innalc 
dfilfifiuy; \Mih a (iiarkf<f imturjd 
talcni for mii*'i(‘. J|ji\e bfcn, nod 
Nlill ar<‘, inof-il y Mink in barhunMn, 
and riu' Ncaiifly to be ('oiihulfrfd a 
jirogrcHNive nice. Have i’x<'rciM-d no 
MifliKMU'f upon the inogrfNB of 

hiinmnity. 


In the normal | Of fair liitfJJfCtual jiowore, enpa 
ulalf Ilicy have III i hie of HiiniNMug 'vealili by com- 
merce. HTu’, «oLn Nome rfkill in ihr 
nriN; tfiey have not made any gn at, 
progre-'i- M) the hiHtoric period Tli'-y 
are, bfowyer, an ancient race, /ind 

iiiiiv e had soinething moro to do 

will, r.ie HtTairN of mankind in jire- 
u' tum’N. 


Rkd on 
Amkiucan 


He or no rehgam, 
or only pm li as 
would b(' de«'ig 
i nafed a d^'l^a^L‘d 
j NiiperKlil.oii; they 
I arc pah-- ional i . 
j nvttcheroii,^, and 

j vlndietM e, Iml 

I I Ilf ni'ire eivili/.ed 
1 pi'rtion liavf jony 
' Hincf Iwa ii ro'. 
'’erfed to Molirur- 

inedjMji 


J io'ir religion jn ' (If Hnmll odellectnal powers* and 
a kvornliip nf the -"ow m ac'piir irig ktiowlerh^e. ‘‘‘Arc 
[tovvei*^ of Nature ‘uvti-i t., mP'vutMm; re-'-MC’-N, rn- 
with an exp'iif t ' veriLrefii) am' warlike ' Haveexer- 
reeotniition of Uii' > < .Md no inhneme on the progiewH 
fJreal Sfiird (of nifuiklnd ar the I ‘Moiv of the 

! wot Id. e^eep: whaf nniy htrve 

1 apiB-rnosift* tin T(0^^ extinct To| 

, h A/.Ot*-. and Hie lVniriai<i!< 
I ■■ ider tin ir Im ik. 


THE ELEVEN HACKS.-- Jrte?’ PiaJkerinff, 


( OLOU. 

ItAf’ES. 

1 FUySICAL CHARACTEKiaTlCS. 


/ AraHan .. j 

Nowe iirouiiiient, lips thin, beard abund- 

V UlTB . -j 1 

ant, hair straight, fiow ing. 

fS Ahyndnian | 

Cnmnlcxiori hardly florid, nobc prominent, 
hair cribpod. 


Ilnow'N . \ ' Hoiltntot . . 
I & Malntj 

‘ i 

0 Paiman 


lIltOW'N 


ril-ACK . , . 


I 7 A%'*z;/o,. j 


j H Indian . . . 

j i). EtJdopian. 
1 10. AuslnUUtn 
C II J\»(PQ 


licurdh'BS, hair straight and long. 

Negro feiiturcN, Imir woolly, stature small, 

FeiitiireN not prominent in profile, com 
plexioii darker, luili'blraightiiiid tlow Ing 

Featurr's Name ar No. h, beard abundant, 
liiUr cimpfd or friid/dod. 

Beui'dle^^s. featuri^H Negro, Imlr woolly, 
KtuLure NiUull. 

Ji’eaturcB Arabian, bnir straight or flow- 

niiJ. 

Featiiri'-j betuoeii the Indian and Negro, 
bail ciihped. *■ 

Negro fealurcN, hair straight or flowing. 

Hair woolly, nope fiat, hjis thick. 


THE FIVE HACKS.— Aper Figukr. 

I JiltANOUES. I FAMILIES. I NUMKKKH, 


I 


WlKTK 


( ’ 1 Rnro}han . 

ii 


! U. Animatn . . 


I 


A'ellow . . 


BiioWN ... 


ItKO . 


IIlack . . 


M I \ KH , 


1. Ihjpn'fK^rfan . . 


] 1. Mongol) fin . . 
I 

^ j Hi. :A\nnW , 

1 

I II m dim . , . 
IL EihUtinan . 

III. Malay . , 

I . Siwthff^'n 

II. A'oi'flifrii... 


L iVentef'/t .. 

II. Faffrrn . 
Ftlfi^ywhfrf. 


FAMILIES. 

'(’eutonk . . , 
L.'ilin. 

Shiv Oman 
Creek 

Libv fin 

Sfinitic 

Ff-rgian . . 
(morgnin 
Cucubbiau , . . 


lioundhj 

F'itimafi'd. 

550 , 000 , (KX) 


T-app 

Sainoiede 

Kiinjl.M< Jiudale . 
E.Mpiiintinx . . . 
Tfinis'Hri 

JukiigluriU\ etc. 
Mongol 

TiMigiihifin , . 

V.'ilciK 

I'uikibli j 

rhine.Ne J 

Jilp.UK*^* , 

Indo-Chmebe . . . J 

Hindoo 

Malabar . . 

AbvKPiniau . . 
Fellah 

Millay , . . . 
T’olynesiaii . . 
Mlcroucsiau . 

Andean . . . . 
Pampi'RU . . . 
Cluaraiiy ... 

Son them 

Northfaptern 
Northwesturu 

Caff re 

llottontot 
Negro 

Papuan 

Andaman . , .j 

naJf-Bre«ds, etc 


!Ki 8 ,tK > 0,000 


75,000,000 

IL. 500,000 

1.52,000,000 

11,600,000 


BXPIXJRATIOKS. 


265 
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J|^-^ A BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE SETTLEMENT, EXPLORATION, 

i *#)J PHYSICAL FEATURES, CLIMATE, FLORA AND FAUNA, GOVERN- 

iW.-" MENT, AND COMMERCIAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE COLONIES. " 
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I E liisl ory of Au.^iralia may 
b(‘ said fo l)ogiri ^ith the. 
('oloidzation of 'Now Sooth 
yeitrlWH. Tlie 
first recorded discovery of tlie 
continent was l)y Dutch and 
Spanish luu igators, who cle- 
scried the north coast in 100(1, 
tliongh a map dat(‘d J5<2 sliow's 
A ^ that the existence of land in that 

lulitnde w’ah])re\ionslv hnow’^n. It 

J l^’: ig, believed, also, that AuKtnilia 

L was wadi kno^vn to the Chinese 
centuries befon* this. The west 
poid.h-w^csi coast.s were visited 
in 1019 and In Ui42 Tas- 

mania, or Van Di(‘mcn’a land, as 
^ ^ it wans at first calhnl, was visited bj 

Tasman, who also diseovered ]V(‘w^ Zealand. Dam- 
pier w'as the first Englishman to visit. Australia, 
which hcMlid in 1088. Ca}>t. Cook, hi his first voy- 
age. landed on the cast eoa.st (1770), and made ex- 
tensive explorations ; l)is aeconnt of ihe country, 
and that of Farneaux, wlio follow ed him three yi'ars 
later, induced the British government to choose it 
for the {)enal sidtlemonts, which liad become im- 
possible in America on account of the re^adt of Ibe 
American colonies. On January 20, 1788, Ca.]»t. 
Arthur Philip ' disembarked at the site of Sydney 
with about 750 convicts and JlbO free emigrants. 
Shortly after Norfolk Island was oeciipiod. From 
tins settlement have sprung hy colonization and 
immigration, all- other British Australian c‘olonics, 
with the oxoeption of West Australia, which wais 
founded by the home government. 
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EXPLORATIONS. 


Exy) 0 (.lii inns of iliscinnry mpidly ^^ainod consiilerahle ae- 
<yuaintaT»ce with llu* toast luio ; iiul thn iTiit‘rit>r, pintoctcd 
hy its vast disUnitrs, ln>slilc tnbrs and watcrirfis wastes, 
long rninaiiicd an micAplond ni\sft*r\, a.nd to tins day is, to 
a great i‘xl<‘nt, an iinkrunvii i*c>uidrv. bass’s Strait, sojiarab 
iiig I’asniania from tlie mainland, was flisvnvcrad in 1798, 
and Ihn fadoiiy of Tusmania fnnndn«t in 1803. Valuable 
surveys of ilu*. coast wmu'c made by (Jrunt in 1800, and by 
Flinders a.bont tlm same time, by tho tutor Ilio south and 
east coasts woro oarofully exatninod. ('apt, (Jrant’soxplora- 
tions in Viob-ria Avoro fullowod u{> hy Liout. Murray, who 
disco VO rod Tort ]'l)ili[> bay, al ihi- ]\i‘ad of wdnih slands the 
city of JSh'lboiirno. 1’ho snrvoy of the ooast was 1 hov(*ughly 
('omplebxl frmn 1837 to Isbl, hy tho“boaglo,” undor Iho 
command of Capis. VViokham and Stoko.s. Tho first to iit- 
Uuupl inland oxploraii(»n vvas Mr. Ibi.milton lluino, who 
traced tht' roll rso of the iMumim)>iilg(V and Murray rivors 
(t he lattor in 18vl), and was soon joined by C'apb Sr art, wlio 
sueeceded in reaching Lake Alexandria. In 1835 Major 
MiU'holl traversed I ho great or part of Victoria and (>t>ened 
U]» a fine tract of country. I'’rniii South Aii'^traha exfilor- 
ing parties penetrated the interior a .^hnr? dislance about 
1840. Capt. Kyre rwK'hed King tlcorgc’s Sonml in West 
Australia after a jinirm y •>f J.iiUU mtl<’s, wliicli occupied a 
year. He was fotlo\vi-d by Sturt, ho was compiOhd to re- 
turn on reaching the deseit named nft' i' itim. Otlmr eager 
ex[»lon’r.“< ^\ere bi'uhardl, Kennedy and iM'Dougall Stuart.. 
by all c,onsideraiilc geouM-apincH? inforniiilion was gained, 
but. all were foiled by the lerribh^ nature of the country, 
both I.cicluirtU and Kenm'dy lost their lives in the vain at- 
tempt to jieiu'lralc the inlen’or, Eipiallv fatal was the great 
exjiedition of 18(11, dispatcliwl from Melbourne under com- 
mand of tho intrepid exf>lorers, OlTara Burke and W. J. 
Wills. After reaching Coo]»er’s Crei^k, the leaders with livo 
men, Gray and King, pn\sse<l Ihrongh the M’Kinlay range 
and linally reached tho Gulf of Carpentaria, thus actually 
crossing the continent On their return they reached 
Cooper’s Creek, only to find that, their friends luul that day 
started back. Worn out hy want of rest and food, they 
stnigglid on toward Mellvoume, but within a low weeks 
Burke and Wills succumbed to hunger and weakness. King 




AUSTRALTA. 


alone eurvived, and aftor many harcl«hij)s roacliod Mel- 
bourne. Sx>ao© will not porrait io give tin* dotiiiJs of tho 
ftubsequcnt expedllions of Stunif., J.iunl^borough, ]\rivinlay, 
McIntyre (I860), Gilesf (187iJ,), WujbiirUni (187:5), «nd l*\)r- 
retd;(1674). Mr. A. II. Wallaeo phims iiji (ix' result of iheso 
6 X,pediiions into tho intorhir as follo^vs : '* 'J'ho MTstern 

luilfof Australia has thus been tnivoi'Si d in throo nearly 
ivorallel litios, about 

three hundred miles 

apart, while various 
shorter ex^wUlions 
have made known large 
portions of tho inter- 

niediate country. TIjo j ~ V 

southcni and northern _ - 

coasts are also fairly " 

iinti 1^- 

e<»^List Oy ihe Iiulian ^ ~ 

th'oaii and oti i\m east MONUMKN'r TO ni 

by the raeii'e, the 

land i'lSi's g(‘ner;dly fi'oiin iiurth I0 south and fretti east to 
west, slojiing again to the loNvhiTid ’ mid t.-ibh'dands of the 
interior, V ietorialiiglil^jnd':. eulmiujjt^Mii Mt, Kosejusko 
(7,808 ft.), and ilu* hlueensliiral renge re.iLlii's al its nortliern 
estrmnily the helglit of .7,40*) fe(4. On Uievesl and the 
greater [uirt of (he north and scmtli, the livers are Miaill and 
of little imporhuieo, but tlio n(»riheaKsl., and swallieasi 
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are drained by a network of etreams with fertile vaMeye, 
h'ew of these am navigable, tho most irnj)ortant being the 
Murray in ilio south and tlui Vioftoria and Ivopor in the 
north. On tl 10 east coast Iho Fitzroy and Bur dekin rivers 
drain large* H(‘ctious, All Auslmlian streams are subject to 
great irregularities of drought and flood, tho rainfall being 
very unetpuiL At Sydney tho annual rainfall hits varied 

from 22 to 83 inches. 
, This irregularity in the 

if I, ~ lowed by extensive 

11 iiili.,,,,,,,, Ifel rains. Ti,t on the 

I wh(de, tho climate is 

' both healthy and agree- 
iKK .VJ^D witLS, able. . Statistics show 

that the death rate* is 
extremely low (19 pi'r 1,000), and epidemics arc unknown. 
Siu>w has been known to lie on t)>e ground at Sydney only 
once, in Juno, 1880, but on the iiighlanda and alps is oft^n 

sei'ii. 

PLANT AND ANIMAL LIFE. 

To the botanist and zoologist, Australia is a most inter* 
ckI ing fi(dd. A very large j^roixudion tho^m and fav/M 










PLANT AHr* ANIMAL LrPE.~THE ABORIQINKS. 




Are ol flpedoa nofc found elsewhere. About 8,000 BjKioies of 
iloworing plants have tluw far been discoverer]. Among tbn 
forest trees, tlm gum In^e and tlio wattle are spe(;i<dly no- 
ticeable, the leaves of both <*xtendii)g vertically instead of 
horizontally. Of the enoalypim (gum) there are ahr>ut iJiO 
species, and among them arc the billcBt of known trw's. One 
fallen forest giant found in the Victorian Alps measured 480 
feet. Hero also aro foiintl the gigantic ferns, rising from 
forty to fifty fret in height, and throwing out a broafl 
canopy of foiiago under \vlji('b an army of ])rospcclors might 

encamp. Here, loo, aro sc^eii 

tho magiiiflcpnt acacias, tlio 
yellow flowered iniinosa, tlie 
sweet seontod myall and flow- 
ery banksias. Far ililfercnt 
is the ‘'scrub’’ or vegetation 
of the interior, consisting of 
impenetrablo brown thickets, 
growing to tho height of 14 
feet and inclosing tlie roads cut 
Lhr<nigh them like walls. Many 
sjxicit^s of tho sojub plants 
are armed with strong spines 
imd mi»Uo<l with vine.s and 
shrubs. On the sandy plains 
is ffuind the terrible “spini- 
fex or pm'iipine gras.s Still 
another i)ceiiliar feature- of 
(ho Australian landseapo is 
the “grass tret*.'’ ('onsisting 
of a rugged stem en<ling in u 
tuft of wdr> tlrooping foliage, 
from the center nf which nses 
a s]dke like a linge bulrush. 

Fven grealer peculiarities 
arc ftnind \vh<ui wo turn to the 
animal kingdom. Of imtm- 
widia thoro are about 1 <30 varie- 
iies, nearly all being warnn^ 
piah Hero are no oxen, ante- 
lopes, deer, apes, elephants, 
w'olves. bears, pigs, hares or 
s.jiiirnls, but in their place 
And tho dln-p)^ a half wild 

.1 Off, with itsloiifc A.BOKIOINR 8 ok aostr.u.ia. 

hind legs and pouch for its 

yoimgt the hindicooty or rabbit rat, tho next in 

to the kongai'oo, tho lioautiful flying ojiossum, and tfio fiercM? 
native cat. Many animals have lieen im})orted and have- 
th riven only too well. Thus tho wild horses, the (ixon, and 
above all, tho rabbits, have become an ae-fual po^^t. <tf birds, 
there arc 528 varieties (exclusive of Tasmania), mostly of 
beautiful plumage, but lacking in the j>owTr of song. Of 
(ho parrots over sixt y spcicies are found. The braul iful lyr<‘ 
bird, and the bower-building satin bird are h‘.ss eoiumoii. 

Tho bowers of the iatter aro adt>nicMl with shells and feath- 
ers, which tho birds take great delight in admiring. Honey 
sucking bir<3s, differing gi*oiitly fronj tho European hum- 


ming bird, arc found in great variety. Tho platypus or 
Ornfihor7iynrMuf2)^radoj‘Ufiy has recently Ixion proviidto b^a 
marsupial mammal, rather than a fowl, winch it greatly 
resembles. Snakt^s and insects aro iound in many spiKjics. 
Tlio river fish aro ii<jt of groat vuluo, tmt from tho sea the 
Tasmanian trnmpoter and the garfish are obtained for the 
table. 

THP ABORIGINES. 

The native blacks of Australia arc as distinct and t>cculiar 
as aro its vegetable and ani- 
mal life. They belong to the 
group of iribiis known as tho 
nvgrUos or Amidol negres^s, 
ku’ng entirely distinct fiom 
the Malays, Papuans, and 
Polynesians'. In physical ap* 
pearanin they arc of height 
Jiltie inferior to ilie European^ 
but of small muscular do- 
veiopiuent, and incluied to cor- 
pulence. 1’lie cmnial forma- 
lion is, on the whole, long 
anrl narrow ; tho color varies 
from eolTe(,' color to black. In 
mental qualities they stand 
very low, haNmg no fore- 
thought, ]inidence, sclf-rc- 
slraint, or sense of decency. 
Miirriagei.s merely a form of 
slavery, and cliaslily is un- 
known. These aborigines dwell 
in cav('s, rock sijelters, and 
rude lulls, in winter wear skins, 
and in summer go aliogelhor 
naked, ami live upon eMU'v 
form 01 aniinal lift*, including 
snakes, insects, lizards, ants, 
frogs, and oeca *^ 1011111 ])' human 
tlish. In the construction of 
their \\(*apons they show some 
iiigenud y, and tliey wdeld the 
si>ear. boom<*rang. and Ihro'Nv.. 
ing-sliek witli great dexterity, 

AUSTRALIA. government 

is that of (ho family ; the 
only law, (die elub. Summing up their manners and cu:?- 
(oms, we may wiy, “irianners, none; eii.stoms, iTeastly.” 
Dread of ghosts and demons forms the only religious belief. 
1’lie languagt'S of tlio tribes aro numerous, but closely onn- 
11 efeil. In sound they aro harmonious au<l jxdysyUabic, 
but are. incaf)al)lc of ex[»ressing abstract ideas, and evince 
no sense of number. Moslr tribes can count only to thnni, 
a. f<*w to fivf. It is Iwdieved that the Australians represent 
a primitive raei*, supersixled in other lands by higher tribes. 
Tho numl>n* of natives at the time of Kdtlemcnt byEuro- 
poiins was alHiut 150,000 ; it is now supposeil to be from 
70,000 to 80,000: 
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POLITICAL DIVISIONS AND GOVERNMENT. 

Tho Bfinio Australia ralhor a ^n'n^nrniphical tluin a ]>oliL 
ioal tlosiguiition, as ilif*. coIotius tin^ ♦•nlin l\ jiuU'pomieut of 
each other, and no contincjitiil or ouiift^deridod govcrnniont 
exists, TIu' provisions of t lie st‘|>H rate colon nil systems will 
bo inonlitmed und(*r Die In-nd of cadi colony. In all, Die 
lower house*- of Dn* Ic^i^lidurc eJoded l)\ inaiihood suf- 
frage, In N(’\v Soulh Wales and (^Jucenslnnd tlic* upi>(*r 
house is iioiniiiiittMi l)\ Du* ('ro\Mi ; in Die ollu'p e-oloTiies il- 
ls dec tivo 'rhe land laws an- rcinarJiTsjlily libcnil. ami fri’c 
from <»i)stnndiv'c f. nlure.s No Slate ndiglon or religious 
subsidy exisls. Dove for Die niotluT (‘(nintry and a spiril 
of loynlty ver\'-.l rong ; thus tin* qiu'slion of imlependenee 
is as y<d. one of Du* far fiilnre. A far more practical und 
urgent problem is that of ('onh'deration. Tiiat many and 
important- iulvanlages would reunll Lorn such a movemtmt, 
is beyoijfl donbi, but Du* oxisling s;' dem M'cins in most 
respects W(’ll a.dfipled lo I he lUHsl.^of t!ie colonists, and there 
is little jirosju'ctt of diange at prest'uL 

'I'lnt diief dini<’ultif‘s in the wav of fedt'ral union are : 
the commerdfd livalrv l)‘‘h\een Du* most imjiorl ant. colonies, 
the (jm'sDon of f^hin<‘se inimigiatmn, ami, above all. the 
iaritr ({iii'sDon. Ftir len yeiu's Vi('lon;L has pursued the 
policy of protec tion to houm indust ries, and }j«'r p('<»pie still 
believ't* that y>or(ey to be for the best, interest of Du* » olouy. 
On the oDier hand, lu*r neighbor and rival. New SouDi 
Wales, strongly adheies to the free Iradi* priiielpl(‘.> of Du' 
mother country, and neiiut.nns a fiiriil' for re\enue only 
{■v) wide i.-i Die dilTercnci* of opinion, and so thorough!) ('on- 
viucf‘d are boDi [larties of Du* strength and jusljeeof Dieir 
rospe(‘tive policies, Diat imiou in Du* near fulu»i' seems 
altogether improbable. d'he smaller (‘olnni(*s imdine in 
general to the fri'e inidi* doi'irim*. On Die (piestion of 
Chinese immigr.'d ion. \V<*d, Australia and, in a less degri'c, 
t^uofrnsland and South Ausfndia, stand ojijHued to NeAy 
Smitli Wales and \d‘etoria, Die, l;dier eol<mi<‘s having nn in- 
tense feeling against sm h importation of “ elieap InlHir.” 
As West Australia is slid a (h'own province, the liriDsh 
Secretary for the (tolonie:-. has be. n urged to previmt futuie 
immigration. 

’n Jauiiary, 1881, Dm sidqecl, of fcder.d acl ion Avas cou- 
sidm**‘d l>y an intereohmi.il c'onfi n'iu-*' a.^M'rubled in Sydm v. 
'I’he eoni'erem-i' was, rd' ( onrsi', .m informal 0)ie, but A\as 
iheiiu'd, import.’iiil sP‘p yet taKen m Die diix et i ou of federal 
union, All ot tlu- rotonies as t represented by del(‘gatcs 
holding high <,-liii iai pusilion- The Colonial Secretary of 


XeAV South Wales, Sir 11, Parkes, acted ns chairman of thfl 
eonference. On the all-import.ant tariff question, tho con-* 
feremv vot(*d that a jianfc commission be appointed to (jon- 
struct, a couiuKrii bii’itT, Vudorla alone dissenting. The 
only other ac tual result of Die conference was a decision in 
favor of ihe establishment of an Australian (Nmrtof Appeal. 
To this proposition all the colonies agreed, and itwasde- 
termimsl that a, law should be brought before each of Uio 
Colonial Ihirliauu'iils, and if odoptod, submitted to tho 
Crown for ratitieation. 


PRODUCTS, COMMERCE, AND DEVELOP- 
MENT. 

Tlie groAAlh of the colonii*s in population and wealth Avas 
at fir.st sloAV In JSOh the population barely reached (»,0()b 
sruds. UiiDl ISll the- (Town i,^sued free grants of land, but 
bv that, time Die value of the contitry for Rloek-raising was 
establibhc-d, ami tlie price, of goA eminent land rosi* from hs. 
in IStD. t,o Cl r ar-n* in 1^12. ilcfore- 1840 more than 
2, t’OO, 00b acres wen* sold, and in IHoO the ]K)pulation had 
readied 450,000. ddieri came the discoveriesof gold, and by 
1800 the pofudut ion had r(‘a<*ht‘(l 1,204,000. In 1880 it had 
again doubled, being 2,805,000, ami may now be e.stiinatcd 
ui round numbers at three millions. The jjrincipal indus- 
tries are, of eoAirse, sheep fanning uTid mining, Tho remler 
is nd'erred to the articles on AoiucrLTi'KK and Gonn- 
MiNiNG for interesting statistics in regard to these great 
subji‘etR Th(' follow ing figures Avill give some idea of the 
Avomlerful groAvth and devilopmeiit of the Australian col- 
oiiies, vvhieli IS relatively greater Diun even that of Du* 
U nil-id States. 


isroS 


Popuhtkion 

CmniiuTce | 

U ool, lbs . . . . . .] 
Aeri's under grain.j 
Uld]^^^^>'>, miles 

b5*h'giM|>lis 

lie v( line. 

Debt 

Niimbi r of shi'ep j 


1,820,000 
£57, 502, 0(H) 
105,000,000 
l,Wl 1,000 

cno 

14 000 
£0,.5h'),(i00 
COO, 1 70, (MH) 
51 


IHKO. I iSr UKASE. 


2.803.000 I 50 pi-r cent. 
€88,000,000 , 55 

01)2, 000, (HK) '103 

3.401.000 I 89 
4,350 1272 

20,840 93 

-£15.927,000 00 

,C}M,U2,(H)0 153 

05.914,000 j 29 


i!t’ff)r<'- ciMisiihu'ing Du* colonies separately, w*e give ftlso^ 
for (*onij*nnsorq a tabular ,stati‘ment (>f Die most imyioDant 
stuli'fics relat.iug to e.u h 




N cw Soulh W :d(*s j 3 1 0 , 938 

Victoria j 88,198 

(Jucenslarul 009,520 

South Austriilui ' 903.090 

Tasmania I -30.215 

West Australia 1.000,000 

N ow Zeal ami 1 1 0- 5 {42 

Tolttls ! " 


rori’CATiuN. 
1 S,S 1 . 

I-'XeOUTN, msu. 

IMI'OIITS, l.SHTj 

jiKVTCNrr:, ISSU. 

FArEM>lTl/nKH, 

1880 . 

uoiu) nieDurr, 
18H0. 

7ln,.S8(i 

€15,525,138 

€13,9,50 

.€■1,904,210 

£4,854,700 

£441,648 

K'is.r.f.ii 

15,594,5.59 

1 1,556.891 

40,402,282 

4,875,029 

8,816,484 

ain,r,.'5 

.'?,4!W, 100 

:(.on;,2!)<> 

1,428.097 

1,722,108 

934,976 

279,S(;.5 

5,57h5t>5 

5,581,197 ! 

2,010 082 

1,979,42,5 


115,70,> 

1,511,931 

1,309. 223 ! 

444,845 

428,712 

201,655 

31 000 

1 -199,183 

353,009 

1«0,849 ' 

204,387 



534.000 

0,352,692 

C, 102,011 

8,401,802 

: 8,48.5,1511 

L220,263 

2, 7 of, 501 

€18,500.108 

€31,124,740 

1 

j ,£10.887,483 

£17,504,268 

£5,114,931 
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NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Colonization and History, — Of ibe landing; of Captain 
Plnhp, in 17HH, wc have airrady sjiokco. Uriiii IHdiL !N<'NY 
South Wales contiinUMi to a eoriviet SfdtJeuiont, tluMMiliro 
nutiduT of tniasporbid ('oaviels brinjr ISdO, 

over 1,009.000 free h.no landed. Cajdain Idid- 

ip was suc*eef'd<‘<i as (u)vcriior, in 170*2, by Cuptain Onhii 
Hunter, under who'^e j'uh' sojne pro;^reSH in ai^iicuH un- was 
iuadt‘, and sti'ady udMiiiee was also made durinj^ the term 
of llm third (iovenior, Cai>lain Kiii". In ISOO, (’aptain 
Wm, Bligh, the hej'o of tlni “ lloiinl} ** inutiny, wa>i planed 
in eommtimh lie was liarsh ami tyranrju ul, and u)H>h the 
outbreak cd rebellion was dt'poscsl by his o>vu oiru-ers Ili-< 
sueeessor was Ckdomd Maeciuaiie, who took eliarge in IKIO ; 
uiirhu’ Ids mild and Ibxu'al rule gnsit, advaia-e \v*as made 
Hy th(* home ij:ovtTumeni he was censured for too avowed 
]»alronage ot juixauTs 'Ida' siKa'‘‘edini!;^ (lovojTiors were: 
Nil* Thonwm Hnsbane (b-neral Darling (bS‘2.e:il\ 

Sir Uieliani Doui ke Sir tieuige Dipps (tS:iS-4()), 

Sir Charles Ki(/roy (js^-lO ’ia), Sir W ni. Dennison 91), 

Sir John Young ri8(il-*(M), Kail of ISelmore (t807-7iJ), Sir 
IIereule^ IbJari'^on and Lord A W, F. S, Lol'tus, 

the present (iov(U*noJ‘. Nulabh' event'' in the liistory of the 
<‘n]onv, «i‘e I he attempt to ri'LU'W transporbil ion, siioc’ess- 
fnllv resis'lefi, in istti, tlu' se]»araUon of X'letoria, in !8o{, 
j the dis(’o\ery of gold by ]Mr. Hargreaves, in the name year, 

I and in ISDJ thi' bit rodiiet ion (»t tree trade, and the Sydney 

j Inb'rnational Kxhibition of )S70 

Area, Population, and Physical Fej^lures.— Ts’ew South 
I Wales now* eonlains an area of JUO.hdB sq. miles, lying 

I between 2*^ and i)7’ south lal.^^.^tud lit and 151' east 

long. In ol tier words, il is about live lbne> the si^eof Fng* 

I land and Walen. In IHHl lh<' p()pidation was cslimabsl at 

I 749.Kl(i, of \vhi( h 405,57S w(‘re nialt'S, The surface is greatly' 

diversdh'd. Tiinty inihs fmm the coast nins a }Kira]lol 
! range f»f mountaiim. West, of this is a Is lt. of table-land, 

I wltieh farther w'est sinks into vast i>lains. Tin* prineij»al 

I ri\ers are, the Dailing, Arurrumhidgee, and Alurray, flowing 

j west, and tlie Hawkeslmrv ami other le.sscr streams, fh»wing 

oast. dduM'oast distriets have aim m laid ruin, and the win- 
ters aro very mi l<i. 

Government and Constitution, - Hy the act of 1S55, 
which o.stablishes a *• responsible go\ ernmeiit.*’ {)ower is 
vcsb'd in a Farlianieut, eonsisling of a TiOgislative (\*iimil 
of not less than 31 members, lo lie nominal etl by the CrovMi, 
and a TiCgislative Assembly <if 113 members, clocied in 
72 rtmstituencics. The Governor is nominated by tla' 
Crown, aiifl his Cabinet is responsible b) t)ie As.xmuMv. 
Tlu're is a }iroper1) <]ualitkation for suffram*, and tho bal- 
lot is sec'irct. Parliaments are triennial. The present, (tov- 
ornor* the Ut. Hon. Lord Augustus William hh’edcriek 
Spencer Ijoftus, aasumed otllee on Aug. 4, 1H79, 

CitieH and Towns.— SvnM'Y. the capital ot Now South 
Waites and oldest city of Australia, is situated on Ft>rt Jaek- 
Bon, An illustration of the city will be iUiund e]scv^dlere in 
this volume. 'I'ho i>opulHt.ion in 1881, miduding the sub- 
nrlw, was 330,437, being inferior in size to Melbourne only . 


It is well built, with fine broad streets and inifKjsing public 
buildings, wliiiJi, combined wuth its com mamliiig position on 
a. splendid harbor, has gained for it llte ajqiellation of the 
I ** Qwi'en of the South/* Jda'i'e are threi' <hsiinct districl.s, 

I the Old City, the North Shore, and Woohummoloo. Ther** 

I aiv f]\e publii' ])ark.N Hyde Park (in the ct'iib r of the city), 

; flie Domain, ami llu' Hotanical Garden, lieing the mosi 
I beaiitilul. Ann mg the public buildings mn> bi’ mentiom'd 
I 1 lie' Hoii.srs of Parliament , t In* (lovt'rnmcnt Hous(^, theTreas- 
I ury buihlnigs, a \< ry handsome T(ovn Hall, a Museum, 
Ihice 'riieatcrs, many haiidsome banks, the Kx(‘hange, and 
the I'niversity. roumliMl in 184!k Oi her important c-ities of 
the colony are, Maiihjml.on tho Iluntej' IGier, miles 
m>rth '*1 S\<bie\,, of alweit, I3,ddo inhabllants. BathcriJ, the 
pnneipiil t(A\n v\e'-t <J tin PJue ^bmntains, on tlic Mac- 
(plane Pnt'r, wOli about 7.000 inhalutants, N*'wca.stlt', a 
large shipjting p«a't on ilie llimler; ami Paramatta, a beau- 
tifnl town 1 t mci's \\(^^t. of Sydney. 

Trade, Industry, and Products. Tlic .si apl<‘ productions 
of Ihis colony fJn^ uo(J, g(4d and eoal ; in theliist ami hist 
it. is }u c(‘inim‘nt o\<'ral] the otlaM' colcmies Other ('N|>orttr 
an', tallow, skins, and ju’esei'Mil meal Maize, wheat, to- 
bH('C(>, sugai, and \\ine an' prodias'd, but agrieuHure has 
bt'cn gem rall) iieghs'lcd for .sIks']^ tarming. Tlu' numbm* 
<)!' shee]» in the colony is about llO.OtiO.OOO, ami tlu' wool 
exported cxcm ed.s year))' .€0,000, (K)O. (hJd was found at 
J*oti Alaeipiarie as early as 1840, but tlu' infonnatioii was 
suppn'ssed by direct ion of the goM'rnor. In 1851 the first 
gold field wiis njx'iied up at ophir, not far from I’athiirst, ami 
a period of the wildest eNcili'iiumt I’nUowf'd. 'riu'n'art* now 
about, (‘ighfy fu'lds, enqJo) mg 33.000 mim rs The largest 
y ii'ld was that of 1853, vDu'n Oh3',8'7t4 ounces \\er<' obtained. 
In only f 17JH7 ouieies wen- yielded, and m 1880, IIS,- 
GOO (‘Unoes. Co[»])('r, siher, and iron imncs exist . but have 
n«d, a.s yet, Ix't'U extcnsixely worked, 'fin found mai 
Queetishiml, and diamonds have la'eri obtained from the 
tin streams. New' South \\ ah-s is the only Anslialian 
('(Joiiy whieli (ontams eoal in large i]iiai)t ilh's, and iu'r ciml 
held.s eover an area of 10,000,00(1 ai res Thiity collienc.s 
are at, work, piodueing ov er a millton and a half Ions per 
y’eiir. Tlie following eomparixm will gi^e s'luuo idea of the 
growth and prosperity of tlu' colony: 


PopukltlOTl 

tx>,' 

.. .403,000 

7 

OlL.ObO 

ITJCllKARlt. 

54 cent. 

130 •' “ 

hnporl.s 

€‘(;,G0(k00l) 

M.IMVLOOO 

I0\p(tiis 

Trade .... 

€0,ssl.ooo 

l:i,l!.'(i,0(M) 

po 14 it 

fCi.-Ihll.OOd 


105 - - 

He veil lie 


.J,T4H,(K)0 

135 ‘‘ “ 

Debt 

..tli.iHs.OOO 

11,721,0(10 

70 “ 

Arrivals, lonnuge 

<>8:.’.0()0 

1,U«,000 

65 


The latest statistics show' that the niimbor of aeres in cul- 
livatam was 489,404: freelaJd land enclosed, but not culti- 
vated, 1 (hood, 000 acres; other land, 170,000,000 acies; the 
ex|M)rts of wool t<' Greai Hritain increased from 40,003,277 
Jb.'' in 1875 to 70,905,651 in 1880; lines of railway, three, 
th<‘ Soiitheni. Nortln m, and Western, with 958 miles oj>eti 
f(*r Ira tlm (March 1S81) and 487 miles under eonstruetion; 
eleetric telegraph, 10,188 miles (1881): 30,030,300 letters, 

I 13,907,000 newspapers, and 603,000 packets were transmit? 
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AUSTBATJA. 


ted l>y tho Post-Offico in 1880; nurnbiT of baiilv.s (1880), 11, 
notes in circulation, £1,107,092; bills £42,7*18. 

VICTORIA. 

Colonization and History. — the smallest of llie 
eoloiiii'S, Victoria, tnice (slied AiiMrnlia Felix, from its 
ix'-aiity and b nilit \ , is llic luo'^l nsciiIIIi) and jinjadous. Tfc 
was scon i*y ('«»()]> in niO, vi^iled })y Jhiss in 1797 and by 
(•rant in 1801. Fort iMullij) was t{d<<'n possession of by 
T/tcnt. 3Jumiv in 1S02. .An ijnsu(‘(‘essrnl sell lenient w^as 
made in 1801, tail- not nniil 1>^21 was a lliorouf;:}! attempt 
at (‘oloniziil ion atteinj)b‘d. was t>y Messr^. ilenty, 

W'ho were I'olloweil by otlirr tiockbolders from Tasmania. 
From ISiJo lo iHol AVtoria reinaineil a di'pendency of Ntwv 
South Wale^ under tho namn of Pmt Phillip. On .Inly 
1 , 1851, at) iiid<'j>end('nt f^ov<‘rnine;it was estatdished under 
(Jovernor J/itrobe. On that very day was disi'overed 

rn (Clines, seventy miles 
northwest of Alellioiime, 
and soon nfb^r at Fallarat 
and Mount .Alexander, 'i'he 

result was, that, as lias l)cen / ^ - 

said, “Victoria, in a niji^tit, 
as it were, was lifted from 
bein^ im unemisidon'd nook 
in an out-of-the-way wilder- 
TICK'S, to iKv’onie a nation 
arnon" nations, and a }iowei* 
in the world For a time 
tlie populalion was “drunk 
with ^ndd’^ and I he confu- 
sion and strain uj»on iht 
ffovernnuuit was tremcn 
(loirs. In the end ordr^r war 
established, and the steady 
dov4‘loi)inent of the eolonv 

\ . • UlUiAIlY OF 

assured. lire nio.st jjupor- 

lanl. events in the (olonial history are tlie granting' of a 
representative ernimuii in 1855, the Bendin;^ hack of a 
ship-load of eonvii'ts sent out in I '51, the passint^ of the 
tio iff law of 1805, tlie mlcrnationjl ('xliibition of 1860, and 
the Melbourne exhibiti<*n, ojiened in 18S0. 

Area, Population and Plivsical Peaturee.- Vi(*toria is 
nboul the size of Great PiiTain, havin;^ an area f»f 88,198 
sunan* shajied in a nearly triarnrular form. Tlie 

popiihdion in 1881 wns8.j8,r>02 -s(juIs. The < olony is divided 
by a nuiije of jiiouurMins I'uniiin^^ from east to W'est, ; tho 
lurin '- port ion i.-^ uiounlainoiis and hilly, soiled for pasture 
only. Th.(‘ ehi« < sourcts ot tlie Alurray rivar lie within Urn 
(‘olony, and the ninin sln am bonrtds ilie colony foralMuit six 
hundrfat mih's Other in* | m', riant i-l reiirns ore tin* noulbum 
(2-10 ni.) ; the (denel^ (205 m ) ami the Loddon (150 in.,. 
There are many lakes and the seiners i.*. diversified and 
pleasinf^. Th<^ climate is l*-.*- hot than tliat of Iskwv South 
Wales or Qm enslancl, tVie mean tomperaturo at Melbourno 
keing 58" Falir. 

Constitution and Government,— Fv the eoiistituljon i,f 
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1855, the Parliament is made to consist of two phambeTB. 
tho Council, of thirty members, and the Assembly, of eighty, 
six. Hoth are elective. MomberB of the Council must 
jiossosf? an estate of tlio annual value of £150, and electors 
must possess proi>erty of the value of £50 per annum. 
Members of the Assembly are elected by manhood suffrage. 
After September, 1882, the hiAV of 1881 goes into oj>eration, 
by wliieh tho number of j^rovincos is increased from six to 
fourteen, euelrprov inee to have three members of tho nj>per 
1 h)us(' sitting for six years, one third retiring annually; and 
the projHTty quiilitication is reduced to £10 for freeholdera 
and £25 for “ oceuj»ici‘s/’ Tho Governor is appointed by 
the Crown, and is nssist^'d by a cabint't of nine ministers. 
'I'he jm'seiit Governor is llie lU. lion. George A. Phijips, 
Marquis of Norriuindy, nj^pointed in 1878. Ills Premier is 
Sit Bnan O’Loughliu, Jkirt. Victoria is divided into f<mr 
districts, Gipps Land, The Murray, Wimmera and Ijoddom 
Idle liEud Act nowin force was passed in 1869, and amended 

in 1879. It limits the (piuu- 

lity of land to be s«»ld by 
Ikl? ; auction to 200.000 acres per 
'T-i -■ - annum, and allows HTiy )>er- 

.. 4 C;v‘ 0 ty .-V eon to select 220 aenvswdier- 

ever lie may please, to be 
held mid< r license for six 
ycai*s ; residence for five 
years, expimditure of tw only 
idiillingb' ])er acre for per- 
manent irai>roveiuoiits, and 
cultivation of at least om*. 
tenth the land arc reijuin'd 
Principal Oitiea. — Miu.- 
BOURME, the capital, stand a, 
like aneii ntThune, ou seven 
bills, rising gradually from 
the banks of the Yarra- 
.. >.■ Yarra, Boveii miles from 

lKLiliOij,KJy r-. . 

itM moulh. It is the Imtid- 
soine.“-i jis well as tho largest city of Australia. In 1881, 
the population, included in a ten-mili* radius, was 280,820, 
th^ city ])rnper cointiiniug 65 800. It lias a number of 
])ublie squares and gardens, but is inferior to Sydney in 
this ri S]>c el. Among tin* nu>sl noteworthy public buildings 
are the Treasury, ]k)sl-()fliee, Mint, Town Hall, Houses of 
Pariuiment. l uiversitN, and Free Lihrary, which contains 
over 90,000 volumes, 

Melbourne is tho ecnt/cr of the entire railway system of 
Victoria. It is tho ninth among the cities of tho British 
Empire, and the ray>idity of its growth ia unfairaileled. 
Ballarat ranks next in importance to Melbourne, having 
about 45,000 inhabitants. It is 104 miles northwest of the 
capital. Two other towns have over 20,000 inhabitaiiLs: 
Sandhubs'I' on the> Bendigo (Veek, ICK) miles from Melbourne, 
and Geelong on the west side of Port Phillip Bay, a manu- 
facturing town of some importance. 

Trade, Induatiy, and Products. — The two stai>le articles 
of exfJort from the colony are gold and w'ool. Alluvial 
mining has in great measure bt^en succeeded by quarts 
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crushing, and this species of mining bids fair to be j>ermani‘nt. 
Ijargc qiiantiticb of silver, tin and antimony also exist ; cop 
per, lead, zinc, cobalt, bisniutli, manganese, bitniiu-n, iion, 
and coal are foiiinl in comparatively small quantities. The 
beavyproteclivotiiri trims canned tin' e.sbihlisliim^nt of many 
mills and fiu torios. Tlu^ i)nnci]ml lines of railroad are from 
Melb^iurncto Casllemaino, Sandhurst ami Echiica, from Mel- 
bourne to (icelongand lluilunif, and Melbourne to Wodonga, 

Acres under cultivation l,CiS>r5,72ri; number of 

sheep, 8,dhl,7To ; total e3f]>orts, .I'l0,hrj4,5o9 ; ex pints t.o 
Groat Britain, b'K, 178, 04^4 ; mile.s of railway, ; in prog- 
ress, 480 ; milcM of telegraph lines, ; iiumher of jiost 

otbeos, 1,100 ; letlers tranamitled ir) 18H(), 1*4,105,140 ; news- 
pajiors, 10,010,510 ; packages, ft, 558,480 ; number of banke, 
11; mdes in ( ireulal i^ng .€l,18;{,;i40 ; bills in eirculalhni, 
esiinmii'd revenue for 18Sl^8^v\ £5,241,544. 

QUEENSLAND. 

Colonization and History. — < >m’<'nslartd is the youngest 
of the Australian <‘'>b 
nniep, and was Ivnosr n 
by t lie name of JMon - 
ton Bay until Ihe sep- 
aratioTj froiii New 
South Wales in 1850 
Its c.oast- wuis seen bN 
G)ipt:i.in (7)oK ill 1770, 
and exatnineilby Flin- 
dei'.-^ in 1 and again 
ni 1^01. Tw’(^ exjiedi- 

tioiis w’en‘ sent out nn- i 
der Jjient. King to as> 

(erlinii llie (ilm'ss of 
ihe hind for eolouiza- 
tion and 182.*;), 

and in the year 1825 
a penal s(‘1 1 lenient was 
established. Idle llrst 
commandant w'ns(lapt 
Miller, ami until penal 
colonization erased in 
ISilO, theliislory of the 
colony was a tnrljulent 
one. In 1842 the (‘Oiin- a 

try was thrown open 

to free sedtlers, and from that time on lias made steady and 
rapid progn‘ss. In Dwemlier, 1850, Mon bm Bay was estab- 
lished as a si'parale colony under t he mime of Queensland, and 
Sir George Ferguson bower was appointial the lirsL Governor. 
Since that date the colony lias advanced by nipid strides. 

Area, Population, and Physical Features..«-Que(‘nhland 
<weuples the whole of North F^astoni Australia from New 
South Wales and South Australia to the Gulf of Farpeii- 
(aria and the Pneifle, having an anm of 070,000 sip milos 
and a seaboard of 2,250 miles Patalk*! wdth th(' coast are 
several ranges of mountains from 2,000 toil, 000 ft. in height. 
The river system may he ehisscfl in four divi.sit>ijs, thoJHvwliich 
flow into the Paedfle ; those flowing into the Barling ; those 


flowing into the Gulf of Carpentarm, and tho.ic flowing west- 
ward and empt ying into the sail lakes. Thi^se river systems 
bu'in four natural divisions, of which the Paeihe c(»ast dis- 
tii<‘t is fnrthc most fcililc ami inqiortaid, and possesses the 
fiiK'si scem-rv The ( liinuto is move unihtrmly hot, tlian 
tliiit of Nt‘W South Wales, but. is free from llie lerrible, hot 
w'lnd.s TJie mean lem[>eni,t,nre of Brisbane is (10 Fahr. 
4'hc population (1881) is 210, 525, of whom 125,:;2S weirmalcs. 

Constitution and Government. — By the c<i!i‘'titut ion of 
1850 the h^gi'-'hitivo power is vested in twai houses— the L<'gis. 
laiive Council and the Legislative Assembly. The former 
eoiisi.-.bs of thirty membcTs, noiujnaled for bib by tbo 
(Town ; the latbu* of fifty-live meiiibirs, cloi led by ballot 
for live years. Ta\pa>ers may vote in each and every dis- 
tii('t in wlmh they hold property, as w*ell as in the one in 
which th'“y resah*. 'JbegoviuMior is assis1e<] b} an exeentivo 
conned of SIX ministers, (^fiif'ensland is divided into tw'clie 
larg(‘ distnet-:. which are subdivided into coiiiiii(\s, 4’he, 
names of tbeM* di\is'.ons aie the Morelon. Barling 
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Burnett, AVide Bay. Port (’urtis, Ijeichardt, Marnnoa, Ker- 
nody, Mitehell, Warrego, Gregory, Burke and Cook Distrieis. 

Principal Oities Thi' ciijntal, BkisuanI';, is situated 
on the river of the same name. 25 miles from its inuntb in 
Moreton Bay, and 50t* miles nortli of Sydney. In 1881 it had a 
])Oiailation of Brisbane is an e])is('opal city, and the 

Ilonmii Catholic eatluHlral is a fine building, as are also tlu' 
Houses of tiie ]^egis]atuiT> uiul the Viceregal halge 'rho 
river is crossed by an iron briilgc 1,(X)0 feet in length, with 
two larg^e swing openings, fl’he city is siqiplied by a 
cosily system of water works. Other cities of note are 
Kookhamuton {pop. 7,4515), on the PTtzroy river, a port 
i of shipment and oeuter of a iuining distnet; Mozyboraug. 
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(pop. 7,0^8), on th(‘ river Mary, 180 miles north of Brisbane; 
ami Ij'SWich (iK>]>. r>,0J)<)), on Urn Bithkt, ii-linilos wosiof the 
capital, and tho chief town of West Moreton. 

Trade, Industry and Products. surpassj^l by 
New South Wales and in the amount of ^old 

and w<Kd prodii cd, Qjiei^nslinid l.jkes th** Jead in sn^ar, 
cotton Jinrl ina?;'e l^lie fine t linuite and soil are adapted 
for a V^l^iet^ of (-nips I*n-s'r\t‘d iiu'als nod I.jelui^s ox- ! 
tract lit’K lar^ndy manutm 1 nred, Tho p)ld fiild.s More i 
disoov('re<l in and in 1S77 ^'ielded Jnlh-dd onnoos; 

value LM .noth Idl. In ISSO tin* \ieiil liad falJen to 207,1*1^1 
o\ino(*s; value t-’t*!! 1,070. (^)al found, and, iii 1870, h5,0l2 
tons were minoii. (if lali* \eiirs Ihe ^{^rovsth of oolUm and 
tliQ sugar oann Inuo been altt'iiiph'd ivilh considorablo 
fiuceoss. In IVlareh, 

1881, there well' 20,- 

22o aeres jdanted 
w itlieane. Kanakas 
are iarg<‘]y employ- 
oi iji agrieuUural 
labor. (7 row'll lands 
are classilled under 
three heads : agri- 
cuUund, '\jiluod at 
15s. ]tc'r ai're, first 
class pastoral at 10s., 

F(H‘()iid (dfiss pastoral 
At 5s, Payment may 
bo n\ji,de in annual 
i n stal I m en t s e \ tend- 
ing over ten years. 

T li e “ llouK'Hlead 
Area Acd,” of 1872 
allow^s s('tXl<'i*s 1,0 
take up agricultural^ 
farms of IdO, and 
mixed agricultural 
and past,oral farms 
of 320 aere.^, by inak- 
ing five annual pay- 
m ills of sixpence 
per aero, resideneo 
Uiil il jdl is paid, and 
an ex[)endi(ur(* of tOs. per Her.- in impiovemonts. Tho 
rate (if ineroasc in po])ulati<n(. ijade and oxtM>rts has been 
remarkably high, as the following liguros show ; 
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export'-, (iss(i), j ex]K>rts to (Iroat 

Ih’ita.ui, .t'lKlihlOo, w oul 1 xporinl to ( Iv<sit, Britain ,tlJsI»0J30; 
iiores undrv eulLivation 12(1, ssi ; mimbor of .sheep 

(1880) 0.302,529 ; number (d <-a* ’ icy :h 1-17,201 ; miL'sof railway 
035; in progress, 20o mih's; ttdegraph r!‘L‘s,5,70’^ mili-s'.letti is 
carried by Post (Jfficc in 1880, l,57(h84h; ;* vR]>upris, 4,32<h- 


247; packages, 320,253; number of banks, 6; riroulatiou, 
nof-os £324,497, bills, £12,776. 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Colonization and History. — The survey of tho south ooa.st 
of Australia was begun in 1802 by Lieut. Flindens. In 18J16 
bodies of emigrants wero sent out from Great Britain under 
th<‘ aus[)ioe.s of tho ''South Australian (Colonization Associ- 
ation.” Tho first goviTiior was ('aptiiin Jolm Hindinursh. 
Th.‘ early days of tho colony were attended with great 
adversity, many luird.ships wore (ndiirod, and it was only 
when the, Burra-Burra mines were successfully worked 
(18t4) that it Ix'gan to make substantial progress. The. 
discover}^ gold in other col()nie.s retarded tlie progress 

of South Australia 
for ^nie time, hut 
it is now on a firm 
basis of prosperity. 
In^l863 the Ixmnd- 
aries were extendixl 
to include all terri- 
tory iioHh of 23“" iS. 
latitude, and lying 
between the 120th 
and 138th degree.s 
of east longitude. 

Area, Popula- 
tion, and Physical 
Features. — As now 
constituted, Scaifh 
Australia iiiclmlos 
903,390 ,s(iuare 
miles, of w h i c h 
about a third Is in- 
habibible. ^J'he sur- 
face is general ly flat, 
but contains a grc;ii 
variety of soils and 
seeiiery. There are 
no greaf. inountuin 
chain-s, and the only 
river of imjiortauee 
is the Murray, 
wiiieh crosses the smiUierii portion. There ar<* many liirgo 
Nilt-Jiik<\s, the great orI being Lake Gairdm r, 363 feet al>ove 
the sea level, Tho climate i.s very Imt, and excessive 
droughts arii common. Tho rainfall averages only 22 inches. 
Tlie. jiopulation in 1881 w^as 279,835, of which 149,530 W'cre 
males. 

Constitution and Oovemment.— Tho present constitu- 
tion 'wa.s adopted in 1850, and gives tho legislative j>ower to 
a (huincil comjKised of eighteen inouibers, six bf whom 
retire every four years, their successors being < ‘looted for 
twfdve years ; aial to a IJoum‘ of A.ssoiubly, coiiBisling of 
forty-six nimubors, elcct/od threo years. The, Council is 
electe<l by the wliole colony voting as one distrhd. Property 
ipiidifie-atioiis exist for electors in elections for the Council, 
but not for the House. The Governor ig appointed by tho 
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Crown, and assisted by an Executive Council of six respon- 
sible ministers. The present tiovernor, Oijlonel Sir Willhini 
Fituicis Drummond dervois, K.0.M.(1., was ai)p<»ink'd m 
1877. There are twenty -six counties, liavin^^ municipal 
govonimcnts, and five “ pastoral disti iets ’ 

Principal Cities. — Auklaide, the ( apital, lies on the Tor- 
roDs, a small stream not far from the moiinhiin’s lofty rang<‘s. 
Its population in IHHl, exeliisive of suburbs, was y8,47!t 
Tlie city is laid out with great regularity, and lias many line 
public buildings, lh(‘ new Ilousesof l*arliamenl and the J'ost 
OfTlcc being tlic finest. Port Adelaide is seven and a half 
miles from the uapilal, and has a poj)ijlatimi of aboul H,()00. 
It is the chief seaport., and l»as a pitu- feet long. OtluT 
principal tnwns arc (Jleneu], Kaotnm, and Wat^j.atoo. 

Trade, Inclnstry, and Products. Soiitli .Australia, is pn*- 
eiiihiently the agricultural enlony f)f Austnilia. 'rhe wlu'at 
is rernarkalily line in «|iialily, !ind nidie than a nnilion and 
a inilf of a<'i‘es are under ihal crop 4’he acreage in vine- 
yards rs not ijuite so large as ni Victoria, but the wine is of 
a I'cttir ([iiality Next lo wheal, c-opjxT is the most ini]H»r- 
tant prodind. Extensive and valuable mines exi.st at Hurra- 
Hurra, Kapunda, Wallaroo, and Aloonta, tin* lalter being 
reelvoned the rieliest copper-mine in the world. Cold, inm, 
silver, lead, tin, and mangani'se an* tonnd, but not in paying 
<)Uantilies. 'Tlie nortln-rii or ann(*xed poiiion of the (*oloiiy 
is as yi‘l very litt.h* dev eloj'cd. The land laws provide fm* 
the sale of seeUmiH not Tiioro than 500 acres in extent at 
Hiiction at the minimum price of £1 jier ain*, and bv jirivale 
I'ontraet on jiaymeut of 10 percent, iiitt'n'sl down, 10 per 
cent, at the end of three yeans, a lourth of lln* purchase 
inoinw and ten per cent, interest at Hie end of ,six years, and 
the balance (d‘ piirehiise inoiiiw at the end of Jiine years ; 
with reasonable emiditions as to residence and impiovi*- 
men 1 8. 

Late Statistics. -'■Number of acres under cultivation 
(IKSI ), 2,754,480 ; under wlieat, 1,758,54*2 : number of shec|\ 
6,448,004 ; of cat tle, 2^8.815; total e\[)orts( 1880). £5,574,5(15; 
to (ji'cat Hritain, £8,612,587 ; total I'xjiort of wheat and 
Hour (1880), £*2,45S042 ; of copper, £‘846,117; of w^Kd, 
£*1,716.171 ; miles of railway, S21 ; in construe lion il881), 
208 ; telegraph lines, 4/754 miles ; mnid)er of jKist oftices. 
468 ; lettens and piu-kets carried in 1880, 10,840,772 ; new,s- 
impers, 5,700,768; number of banks, 8 ; ein ulation ( 1880), 
notes £510,815, bills £12,011 ; piiblu* debt (1881), £0,881,100, 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

Colonization and History. — ^West.em Australia is the 
largest in area, but the smallest in wealth and populaliou 
of all the eolonies. Tin* entrance lo Swan River was dis- 
covered in 1826, by Capt. (afterwiirds Sir .lames) Stirling, 
and three years later lie was sent out by the home govorii- 
mont to form a colony. Its growth was at first very slow ; 
in 1848 the population was only 4,622. Shortly after tlio 
colony petitioned for convict exportation, and this r*ontinued 
until 1868, when it was finally al>olished, U]i to 1878 tin* 
annual immigration hiul been exceeded by the emigration, 
but there are many reasons to believe that the colony is now 
Blowiy bat surely gaining u firm foothold. 


Area, Population, and Physical Features. — W<wt Aus- 
Iralhi occupies one third of the continent, having an aim of 
about 1,000,000 square mill’s. The sellkd portion is con- 
rined to Hic vicinity of Perth and a fi \v i-oast towns. The 
enormous area embraces the immense s.uidv" desei’ts an/l 
destilate w'asbxs already spoken of. 8here are few markerl 
features ill the scenery. Tin* rivers are nuim’rous, but of 
little importance ; Hie chief are the HlackwTKxl, Swan and 
Wuivlnsou in the north are extensive jilains, wdiich .si'cm 
suited forstoek-farming. The cliniatc of the settled ]K>riious 
is and and very healthy. The average rainfall is about 30 
inches. The death rate is said to be Uttle above ten per 
thoiisanii. 4‘he wet sea.son e xtends from April to Septendx’r. 
The flora is lematkably rieli and varied. The p<;pulatiqn in 
1S81 was {dH/ut 81 000 

Oonstitiition and Government. — Wcslern ^\u.strulia, is 
St, ill t,o soini; (‘\fent n ('rnwn e*dony. Tin* (lov'ernor and 
ExisuHm- (‘ouijcil an’ ii[. pointed by the (’rown. and of the 
lw«*idy-(me numbeisitl 1lj< lagishit ivi* ('onm jJ, seven are 
i nominated by lie* (lovi'riinu’nt ami fourteen electi‘<{ by 
twelve* electoral districts iPerlh ami FreemantK' having two 
each). All male inhalutauts having a rental of £10 can 
vole. 

Principal Towns. — T' eiith, Hie ca]tital, is a city of aboul 
6/00 ifdiabiiant.s, pi< turi’squely silirfited twelve rni^es Truin 
! Ihi* iiiouHi of Hie »Swaii n\Li Tiie main street is two miles 
long and jdaiited with the lieauliful i'ajje lilac. Tiie t'ily 
Jlall is a very hundsoim* budding, < lected by convict labor. 
P(‘irh lM»ast^ of two cathedrals. Ekllaiantle, at, the mouth 
of the Swan, has ahoiii I,0o0( irkoiis. The only oilier plaees 
j of liny inqioitanee. are, Albanv, Hi'Miluv, and HoEuriiMi:, 

I the latter h<*ing the centei of the ]>earl fishery. 

Trade, Industry, aud Products. — Wool fonus the most 
important product. l£\poils peculiar to the colony «r<‘ 
pi’url shells, samla! wood, rosin, torloise-slicll, aud jarrah- 
wi>od Till ami ('o})]>trare believed to exist in large (luantj- 
i ties, (lold fields of ]ni> iug ru’lniess have iioi bei'ii found. 
The land law.s are very simpl<* Coiuilrv lands in lots of 
not le.ss Hian forlv acres an* sold at. lOs. |wt acre. Town 
and suburban lots an' Mild at, amdion *riie privilege of se- 
lecting fifty. Jicrvs IS givc'n to any iminigrunl after two years' 
residence, and even iminigranl bet w cm Ihi* ages (4 sixteen 
and twi'iitv-one is nl^-o entitled to twenty five acres. 

Lato Statistics. — >\cies iii cull ival ion (1880/ 68,002; 
number of .shee]i, 1,281.717; oi entile, 68,710. Total cx- 
jiorts (1880 j. £HJ8, 188. 1'o (Jreal Hritain, £246,085; woo) 

exi>orts, (1880) £]7fi,S;’,;{; estimated revenue for 1882, £190- 
865; est-imaied expenditure, r€18^,964*, publics debt (1880), 
£561,000; mih-s of railways. 78; telegrajih lines, alamt 
1.500 inile.s; banks (1880), 8; eireulatioa, notes, .£21,051; 
bills, £1,264. 

TASMANIA. 

Colouizatiou and History. — The island Nvas discovered 
by Tasman in 1642, visikd by Fumeaux in 1773, and by Ccxik 
in 1777, proved to l>c an islaTul bv Flinders in 1799, taken 
posse.ssion of liy' Ijieiitcnani Hower in 1808, and a convict 
settlement made in 1804, when Hobart Town was founded. 


S74 


AUSTBALIA, 


7'he first Governor wn« ('^olonol Collins. The gold fever 
ctuiiKH] a groat exodus of lulull- ituilos, from which thecolofty 
has hardly recovered even n(*w' In isr»8 Inmsporlation 
was aboJislied, and the name of the island eliangod from 
Van Dionion's Larnl to 'I'lismainii. 

Area, Population and Physical Features.— Tasmania 
lijis an ari'U of 1^1, oOO S([iiare inile^, extlusiv<‘(d’ snudl adjoin- 
ing islands. It is alxait 'J(>0 miles long uml a little less in 
width, resomhlirig a heart in shape, ddie surfaee is greatlv 
broken hy nnmnjains, some of Aiiieh e\c‘iH‘d 5,000 feet in 
heiglit. In the lua'theast and Wi-st.-ct otnil jiorlions arc t*K- 
Viisivc table-lands Tiie coast lias a numlx'r of good har- 
Ix^rs. Of the inunv rivios navigable at the jiortli and flow- 
ing through tine scenery and magmtleent forests. 1 lie chief 


IB sitimttHl on two small hills not far from the Derwent, 
about ten miles from its mouth. It is -tastefully laid out 
and has some fine buildings, the most irniKirtant being the 
Government House, the most expensive building of t lie kind 
in the Australian colonies. It is the seat of bishoprics of 
the Kiiglish and Roman churches, 'rhe only other town of 
' much size is Datjnceston ([lopulation about l‘2,0r)0), situ- 
ated at the head of navigation on the Tamar, alx>ut 180 
inile.'^ from Hobart 'Pown, and connected with the caiutal by 
rail. In the norl h and east there are many flourishing villages 
Trade, Industry and Products. — Wool, as in the othc i 
colonies, is tht^ most iin]>orlaut export. Wheat, oats, bar- 
ley and potatrx'^ are largely cnltivatod. Hops are also 
larg*'ly grown, and sevmid breweries ext>ort much beer to 



IIpllAiiT TOWN. 


'are the Derwent, llu* 'Pa, mar, He. Jlcroii, the Gordon and l 
llw* KiUg. Near the ri^f'r ‘^our et, arc many bt'antifiil lakes, j 
111 regard Ui elm. ale. Ilie j^.l a lid has been called tlie “ Siini- j 
taiiuiii ' f Die Smit J.[ iHHl, the ]s)|)u!atiun was 115,705, 

of hoii’i weir icalrS. 

Coiistitulioixaiid Govornment.-^Thc Parlianauit consists 
of iL Couiadl of ; ivtr( ^] I S. and an Asrsurd'ly of thirty- 

1\\ o nuMidiers, Doth are ive, and a j»'a>perty oiadiflca- | 
|]onIxi^is. Tic Do\ enior appoinb.d I ■/ Die Grown, and | 
js assi.sted by a (adMie l (d miinslers. The 

colony IS divided into eiglit ( rn (‘oiinlic s', leany stib utwllleib 
Tla're are no r'Hgnms sub.'.i.iie^'^ and tlicaLiou is com- i 
pulsory. ! 

Principal Cities — JIuuaut, tne (apdub unlil reeejiDy i 
called lloBAUT d'owx, inis a population oi o^ et ^0.000. b 


the mainland. But the si^ecial pro<luction of Tasmania is 
fruit, which is raised in larger qnantitic.s than can be dis- 
posed of, and in grout variety. Gold, tin, and coal are all 
found in paying (jiiantities. The timber is exceedingly 
abundant and of admirable quality. 

Late Statistics. — Number of acres alienated (1880), 
4,283,870; held on depasturing leases, 2,557,918; tidal rev- 
enue (1880-1), £447,870,- expenditures, iM;]2,C18; toUl 
expoHs (1880), £1,511,981; to Great Britain, £543,589; 
number of sheep, 1,788, (111 ; of eatlle, 137,187; exports of 
tin (1880), £841,726; of gold, £201,67>5; miles of railway, 
(1880), 179; of telegraph lint^s, 745; of post-offices, 301 ; let- 
ters carried, 3,682,320; packets, 149,967 ; newspapers, 
3.195,783 ; banks, 5; circulation, notes, £180,642; bills, 
£5.674* 
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NEW ZEALAND. 

Colonization and History .—The group 
of islands bearing this najue was tiiseov- 
ert'd by Tasman, in 1643, but was first ^ ^ 

carefully examinotl by Captain Cook, in 
17611, on Iiis first voyage. Missions were 
csbiblislied in 1814, and tlio Island was 
often visilwl by whalers and traders, but 
the first systematic attempt at colon iza- | 
tioii was not made until 18;J9, when emi- j 
grants werosent out by the New Zejiland 
Land Company and Wellington was | 
founded at Port Nicholson. The first 
(htvernor was CJaptain H(»lih-ot). A char- , 
ter was granted in |NI7, but wms not oc- 
^■e]>lai)l<', and a new <*onstitiil ion 
adopted in 1853, whieli luis Mnee been 
greatly modifii-d. l>isj)ut(*s ensued wuh 
lti(‘ nativi's in regard to land, and 
resultou in a s(‘ri('s of Mars with the Maoris, which for 
H long time hindered the rapid d('volopna‘iit of the colony. 
This diniculty has now been oV(‘rcome, the Maoris are 
yearly diminisfiing, and the wdi it e pofiulat ion rapidly iu 
erea.smg. 

Area, Population, and Physical Features,- -The colony ; 
consists of two large groups, fh<' Nortli and Middle Islands, 
and many small outlying islati<ls, llie chief of which are the 
StewaH. the Aiukland, and tlie < dial ham Isles Tlie whole 
gnaip IS about 1,(K)0 milea long and 300 wide, and embraeos i 
10r),:-{13 siiuaro miles, alMiut, two-ilnnls of whieli ari^ fitted I 
for agnmiltnrc. North Island contains 44,000, Middle | 
Islainl 55,000, ami Stewnirt's. or Sinith Island, 1,000 square 
miles. The two large islands are separated by C'ook’.s Strait, 
sixteen miles svidt‘ in tlu' narrowest part. 'I'hey dilTcr 
greatly in physit'al characteristics and ( Innate, North l.sland 
preatAting gently sloping hills and low-lying tablodands, 
wdtJi fei-tile and well-watered wiUeys; while Middle or South 
Island is traversed by a massi\e mountain range, rising to 
the height of 111,000 feet, and contains va^l snow -fields and ; 
glaciers Lakes and Jiot springs an* found ih b<»tli, and the ; 
whole grouji has many remarkable and inieiv.sting featurta j 
arising from volcanic and glacial action. | 

In 18^, tlie total population was 6-t,;U)4, of whom over 
40.000 were Maoris, 

Constitution and Government.— From 1853 to 1875 the 
colony was divided into nine provinces, each governed by a 
Superintendent and Provincial (5aineil In 1875, the pro- : 
viiicial system was aboli.shed, the execiitivi?. vested in a Gov- 
ernor appoint(»d by the Prowni, and tht* legishilivi^ powrer 
given to the Governor and a General Assembly, consisting 
of u Council of a number of memlnTs not limitiMl by law, 
nominated for life by tlie Crown. In 1885-4 the nnmlier 
w^as 47, There i.s also a TIouso of Ileprosentatives, wdiicli in 
1888-4 consisted of 95 members, 4 of whom w'cre Mn^n-is, | 
eU^cted by the people for thr(*e years. The qualification of ! 
electors is, substantially, manhocnl suffrage. ■ 

Principal Oitiea.— W elungton, though somewhat smaller ; 





than Auckland, w'as made the cnpital in its j>Jae(; in 1864 
on account of its mor»‘ ' cntral position. 11 is situated on 
the shores of Port NieholMin, an inlet of (aaik’s Strait, and 
has 35.000 citizens. It rs couiu’chal w it ii Sydney and Mil- 
bourne by steannu’ communication. Tlie principal build- 
ingsjirc t lie Go\ ernment Ibiildings (an enormous structure 
of Wt)odb the Houses of Legislature, Go\ernmerit House, 
and the (^ithedral. Tliere are loin daily papers, ivvo thc- 
alrcH, a innstuiin, several eli!irilab](‘ institutions, ami a fine 
system of wuliu’-w^orks. Am K'L\nt), until 186*1 the capital, 
is on the south shore of M’fiitemata Harbor, an inlet, of 
Thames Gulf, and is 1,515 miles east of Sydney. In 1H8( 
it had a population of 59,906, nicluding suburbs. Its posi- 
tion for commereial purjiost s is remarkably gtiod, and there 
is railroad communication with th(‘ interior. DuMirniv is 
the largest, be.st built, and moq, impoitant comiuercml city 
in New Zealand. Imduding suburb^, the population GH81) 
was*13,N0,3. It lies on the south-w esltsii side of an inlet, 
niiK' miles from P"rl Plialiiiers. It'*’ jirosperity is in great 
measure due to the gold di-''eo\eiies (jf 1861. 

Tiade, Industry, aud Prodiict.s. — The climate and soil 
are most, favorable* l.o all grain itojis and a groat variety of 
fruits. About <1,. 509,0110 acres ate imdei ndtivution, of w'hicli 
5, 300, OOtj are grass-sown lands. Wool is exported largely, 
especially from Naith (or Aliddle) Islami. Agricultural 
muchiiiery is largely used. Meat preserving is an impor- 
tant industry The other exports arc chielly raw prodnebs, 
as gum, tallow, hides, tlax, and Limber. In itsgidd mines, 
New Zealand rivals the Australian colonies, the best fields 
bi’ing near DuiKMliiuand in Auckland. Silver, tin, copper, 
coal, iron-sand, sulphur, and polrohmm exist. 

Late Statistics. — Immigrants (1884), 30,031; exports 
(laSl). £7,091,667; numlxT of sheep, 14,056,306; of cattle, 
698,657; Uital debt (1884), £33,800,983; estimateii exjx^ndi- 
turos (1881), £1,101,318 ; estiinaUni njvonue, £3,707,488; 
niileB of railway, 1,570; miles of telegraph lines, 4,304; 
letters received by Post Office (1885), 35,588,408; news- 
papers, 13,030,563. 
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AVRTRALASIAN GOVERNORS, 


^rrsTiFL^Xj^sxjaLXiT o-oTrsix=LXTOxt.s. 

The following' is a lis^t ul’ the su<'('ession of Governors in csacb of the Australasian Colonies since their formation. 


VICTORIA. 


VATAS OP tlOVKU.NOJ:. 


rioirU'S ,Tt>w}>h Lii Trolu; 

,l(»hn Vrh.i‘v ?’os:cr («( riu^i 

«lr ClmrU-H IloUiaiii,K (' 11 

IMajor-GvtiiTiil fvh^.inl Miicurthur 
Sir llt'ury IVirLiy, K T ll , 

Sir ^ 'hill l(‘s 11* iirv Piiluiir< K r 11. , 
]irii?u<ti,'r liftiiTiil Jm kM<ui ».;ar(‘y, 

I'.n. (lu (iiao ■ ■- 

Tlx- JliyUl llMijm.jbli -h'tm llriii\ I'lxunU-, 

K < ' n ... 

Sit Williaui Fortiei Sta\\*''ll, K1 (n*'iiiiuK 
Sir K* TL^UHttii IJouki..!, JM 

Sir lO'iliDoufl Uarrv . Tit ou'tiiikn .. 

Sji \\ illium Sfawt'l), Kt (ncfui^'-« 

'rii'‘ Tlmiiinihlr (it Vu^u-tiih ( tin 

hliiutiMf', iMarquijs of Nv>rmjin1>v, (1 (' M, 

, I* t' . .. . 

Sir WMliiim Ko'^txr Siawfll, T\t tai tiuj,'). 
Sir llt'iii'v Mtoii;'h!»ii Looli, K (J 11 


Date of I r)at( of 
APi^iiniptiou I Rf'liremfiit 
of Olfice. i frtun Dlftee 


Isept. 

,‘40, 

18:49*f 




July 

In, 

1M.M 

Mid 

5. 

1 8.^)4 

May 

8, 

hS.*)! 

,JMnc 

22, 

18.71 

June 

>>.i 

18^^ 

Dec 

31, 

]K5.5t 

Jan. 

1, 

1S.')() 

‘ Dt'C. 

26. 

18.5(5 

Dee 

2(5, 

^h:A\ 

'Sept, 

lb. 

1SG3 

S('i)t 

11, 

lr«i.3 

jMiiy 

d 

bSlJ) 

May 

7, 

18('i() 

lAug. 

1.5, 

189(5 

A ll •/ 

It), 

18()f) 

'Mar 


1873 

Mur 

J, 

1873 

jMar. 

1? 

1873 

Mar, 

31, 

187.3 

. h’eb 

22, 

1879 

J an. 

3. 

187'. 

plan 

m] 

187.5 

[Jan.. 

11. 

1H7'5 

Jan 

1 

14, 

I87(j 

Feh 

27, 

1879 

!api ll 

18. 

1881 

April 

JK, 

1881 

;jiiiv 

15, 

1.S84 

July 

15, 

1881 

1 still 111 olhce 

1 1 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


TSAME OP tlOVEllNOB. 


Date of 
Aw^uml)tlon 
of Otfioe. 


1.— C'aptftm .lohii HiiitJ marsh, U N., K.ll, 'iTer 


Mr. , 1 . M. Steplien luetln^;). 
2 — ( 1 . (iMwJcr, K.Jl .. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 


I 4 -Lt -Col F. II. Jlope 

I Sir H. K. F ... 

I Mr n T Fiuiiih lacfin;') 

I C Sir It. (t Mil, iKmiu'll, (M* 

! 7. -Sii IhiiniiiJi Dalv 

Lt F <J llaiHley 
H.--SirJ FeriruN'inii. Jiui f ... 

; Sii 1< Ji ilaiisoii Fliu'f •Ju«tifi.Miiel’^;i;I)ec 
' 9 Sli A K(’M<i, .. .^Iiine 

I Mr S \\ HY, ( liit f-.l iii'l It e (m tmk^) .'Jaii 

'lO,--Sir\V W ( iiiriih, K <’ M m . . jMar. 

I Mrs <1 Wav. (’Int'f .1 ii.Kt it e liK’fhiit I . . 'May 
;il,— SirW F l> Joivois H (J.M i; .f 11 ,R F. lOrt 
Sir V^^ C, F Kobijihon, K (‘.M.U , . jlM b, 


... .Tilly 
(Del. 
.May 
.lOa, 
‘All". 
, I Dec 
.lime 
, 'Mar. 
iFel) 
!Feh. 


Bate of 
Retirement 
from Oflice. 

>• 5 , 


l.- 


-(’apt A PliiMip, Tt N 

( 'ji|ii F drohv' <l.t dov ) , , . , 

C'lpt PalerHon, N .S, W < 'orp**! Lt lhj\ i 
a ( lillllLtT, Tt \ .... 

3. < ’u|tL 1* (i Km", K N , . . 

4, dapl, W 

Kl I 'id < i .ftilm-^toiit' 1 n...... . , . 

('■,Vw ■[im.h-.'.:;.;..'..., 

r> Mai (ten I, Ataetinai a , .. . 

0. - -den Sir'P Ilii'-riaiH , Ti (’ H. .. 

< 'ol Stt \V!ii I ( Ll -I io\ ) 

7-- J-t. (h>!, Sir It Dm liii" . . 

(’ol IJiid'iiv , lit '(iov 1 
8 — Mh I (t<‘0 Mil II llomlv' 

Lt Col K. Sii()il.;r.i''h 1 1d 
1). -Sii I ! ( iipp't . . 

Sir Maunet* d ( tiimill lat fin") 

1(1. -Sir (.'. A Fil/roy 
IJ Sii \V T. Denison. li ( ' 11 
Id -Col ,J. F Ki'iiipt rit rmt,o 
12. Sir d Voiinir, K C ll d <' M (.i 
sii Trt'vor Clmfc (a» tmi^j. . 

l.j , — ICm 1 of Di'lniort' 

Sir ^ Sfepht'o imliti") 

JI— Sii llerciilt*^ ( J It Ifohiiiwoii, T\ ( 

10. -Lorrl Aiif^oi-'l Uf, l.oflun 


•Tan. 
J)ee. 
I )ec 
S(*pt 


!J»;, 17M8 
11, 1792 
I.’l, 1^94 




2S, IWJO July 
IH, miS'OcM 
17. iKW'Mav 
1.^1, 1811 :Oct. 

2r», IH.'iiAii". 

2, ]84S|Dei. 

VO, ISM June 
K, iWr> Miir. 

4 i8(>2;Feh 
20. IKOS Fi'h. 

Ih, lMi9:A])rll IS, 1S7'I 
7, ts72'.lime K, IhTft 
9, isr.'iJim 
29, 1ST': ; Mar 
2-1. 1877,Mii> 

17. lS7:,(.)r‘l 
2, 1K':7I 
19, iSHill 


18.'1K 
17, JhflS 
Tri, 1S41 
ars 18 1:, 
2 , 1 H 4 H ^ 
2U, isri4 
rt, is.Vj 
4 , 1 S (52 
19, IStW 
ISIV.I 


29, isir 
24, IS', 7 
ir. 1877 
2, 1877 
188:1 


WEST AUSTRALIA. 


De(. 10, 1792 l! 
Dee. 12, 1791 li 
Sept I, 179.'^ ' 


7, 179:> iSepl. 2;, l.SOO I 1 


Sejif 28, 18(Ki 
An;,;. IJ, 18(H) 


Anti. 12, 18(H) 
iJan. 2h/1808 


J:m. 29, 1808 iD('c. 28, 18CK# 


K C 11 

-(,o\ 1 


J an 
I lec 
De(, 

, Det. 

I )( I 

. . Dec. 

Der. 
.. , Fel) 
July 

\ii" 

J.-m 
J>m. 
.. .. Mar. 

. . . Dtx 
.. Jan 
, Ft I) 
M d .June 
:Au", 


1, 1810 Dec, 

I, 1821 iDct 
ti, 182.) IDe(‘. 

19, 1825 Khf 
22, ISU 'Dee 

n, IKtl ,Dec. 

t), iS-'/r |Feh 
21, IHts Uniy 
12, isib [All". 

J. IMS Jan. 

20, isV) i.lari 
2'{, 18t)l iMar 
22.1891 jDee 
2r>, 18157 iJan 

7. 18()8 il'^tJ). 
2:1, 1872 jJime 
:h 1872 ,Mar. 
1, 1879 j 


1, 1821 

1, ISVh 

18, j.S2“) 

21, ISIll 

2 , 18.21 

T), 18;i7 

2.1, i>vW 

II, 1819 
2. 1849 
17, i8r.r) 

22, 18(51 
21, 1801 
2t, lHi,7 

(5, 18t)K 
22, 18?2 . 
2, 1872 I 
20, 1879 I 


('apt Jan Sliilliii; (Id -(Tovi^nior) . June 

('apt liwiii outinj.' Id -(Tf)A »8’nor} Sept 

('apt. Darnell oulhi" Id.Jiovenitic. 'Seiit 
(’apt lleeie (at thiir Lt -(ioveruorh . J.May 

- Sir .la** Slirlmtr 

_ —All John Jlutt . . . Jail. 

.’1— Id -Col {‘luiko ;Fel). 

4. 1.1 'Col IrwHi , , Feb. 

.A -Capt c I-'K/m-rald ... . . Ang 

Mr A F Ivt'inutlv 71 line 

IJ Col J Hrur e (at tnig) ... . . |l'’t‘b 

—Ml .1 S nHiiiptoii .. .. iiVb. 

IJ -Col (.’ Dnit ( iiuliijy) ,Nov. 

- Mr F A Weld iSepf. 

SirW. C. F. Roliiiison, (? C.M d . . |Nov. 
Sir F. Ilrooine, K C M d iJniie 


9. 


TASMANIA. 


QUEENSLAND. 


- .or d F llowtii. 

Ctil M C- d Connell 'ael Ml") . ,. 
-Col S. \V. niat Ual! (tin dt 
('ol M, C OH’oimell (iK'lmgi . . 

- Mimjiii'- of Norman In 

-Ml VV W CainiiA, (Tc.M (r 

Ml A T; Kennedy K C M (t 
So A Mw‘'gia.ve,'K C M.ii 


' Dim . 

.71;,o 

\)i" 

Ian 

Am" 

No) 


10, 18.''i9 IJan. 
4, 1M()H [Aug 
J1, I80« 'Jan. 
2, IK71 
12, i^n 
14, 1871 
, \|.nl 10. 18:7 
,Nov (4, iHSa 


!A)i" 
' \n" 
I Jan 


4, I SGN 

1 1, IH'iH 
2, 1871 
12: iHn 
1, 1874 
;jl. 1877 
- iShO 


NEW ZEALAND, 


1 —Capt lloh-oii on* (h 

1 .1 \V Slioi I I'llid (.i‘ 1 IML' I 

2 -C!i\d D Fii /’.on ... 

3 ( 'apt, ( i ( b I V 

T,l <'o| b H W^'rii) ard, ( ’ H lact 
4. — C ll T (Joo Jtrowm < J?.,, . 

f) - Sii d Cit'x 

6. - Sir d I', bowel), ti c M tr . 

Sir (^ Arnt'v (at tuie 1 

7, — SirJiiH Fer"uHeon, r ( ' 

8 — Thi Maro'OM)!' Norniariltv 
9 — Sii llert'idew d }{ Uobmnon.KtM 
10. Sir Arlliiir dtinh n (J (’ M (.1 . 

11 - Miij den Sir W. F. D. JervoiH, 
d.<_'M.d,CH 


irlnne, 


!K10 

jSept 

18, 

1H42 

. !sq)( 

10 

1812 

fhe. 

29, 

1843 

.!l)ec 

2(-, 

IKW 

Vov. 

17, 

1845 

. :Nov. 

18, 

1845 

Dec 

31, 

18.53 

:).5)jin 

3, 

18.' >4 

Sept 

(>, 

18.55 

lS-p( 

(>, 

1850 

idct 

0 

1891 

det 

3 

1891 

iFeb. 

5, 

1898 

IFel). 

5, 

1898 

|Mar. 

19, 

187:i 

. . M ar. 

21, 

1873 

iJuiP' 

11. 

1873 

. ’.lime 

14. 

1873 

jDcr 

3. 

1S74 

D<>c 

3, 

1874 

|Feb 

20, 

1879 

d M m. 

27, 

1879 

< )ct 


1880 

.;nov. 

Ll 


1880 

1 _ 

— 

IHKI 

. Man 

VO, 

188,5 

1 

1 - 

— 

- 


(’ol D. CoIbriM, R M (Lt,-(R)V.), du'd. iFeb 

J.t K,l«nnil,,m) liM ( Mur 

( apt Miirriiy. 7:91 Tf*‘gi i' 

IJ ('ol (ieilf*, 7:id Ibyt. (Commandant 1 Ft b. 
Col T T>a\ey K M <l.t -dtneniod . Feb. 
Col. W S'tnllilt doNeiDtn’i . . lApril 

Col. d Aithiii (bl (.o\e!Mo)) 'May 

Lt -( Jen. Sir R Darling ((W*v. in Clnefi Dcc 
Col d. Anhui (Id ’doieinon . jlh c' 

IJ -Col K S^lodg^aK^ laeimg Id -dov 1 det, 

. So J »8n Fiankim, R N (M (hnernor’i'Jim 
I Sir,, d K. \\ ihnot. Ibo* d.i -dov.) ,Ang. 

I Mr J Da 'I'robe I Admliii'^rifiioi) . ;Oel. 

1. Sm \V. T. D*MMH(»n ... . .;Jan. 

' 2 - '^ir )i K F Abniug c b Jan 

■ .8, Cul 'r (.ore linnviie CR .. .Dee 

Id C<d \V C, Treioi, <’ 14 (acting) . . iDec. 

4 - All ( Dti Can* jJdu 

Sir Vbd Fleming, (‘1)0 f JiMi It e (iiiMlng'i'Jniio 
So Franci- Sniilh, ( 'hit f-Ju^tice (art'gi Nov 

I ,8. Mr. F A Weld, d M (1 |Jnne 

I (■).- Sir J H Defroy (at’lmg) ! 

■ 7 - MajorSir deorgeC Strahun, K (2M.(J 'Dec. 


1, 

lS29'Sept. 

30. 

IH.3‘1 


1S32 SepI 


18C. 


188,3 Mav 

ID 

1831 

11. 

1834 MuV 

2D 

1834 


J884 

Dt(. 


I83K 

2, 

18,39 Dec. 


isi:, 


1849 

Feb. 


1847 


IS-Ft 

July 


1848 


1818 

rhme 


18.55 


185,5 

heb. 

d. 

1892 

17, 

1H92 

Fc'h 

25 1 

|H()2 

27, 

1892 

Nov, 


iKls 


iM)S Sept, 

30, 

I89P 

•40, 

IHt.olDec, 


ISD'I 

M, 

1871 

1 

— 

188.3 

5. 

188,3 

L„.i 

-- 

-- 

Kb 

iKOllMai. 

24, 

IHIO 

21, 

1810 Feb. 


1812 


1812 

Feb. 

4. 

18i:i 

4, 

181 J 

April 

9, 

1817 

9, 

IHd 

Mav 

11. 

i:-(2i 

M. 

1824 !>' e. 

3, 

182.5 

3, 

1825 

'Dee. 

9. 

1825 


J82.5 d(l. 

30, 

JK3f> 

31, 

IK'F 

1 Jan, 

5, 

1837 

5, 

183. 

! A Mg 

21, 

I.M.4 

21, 

184;4;di't. 

13. 

18(9 

13, 

18.19 

Man. 

25, 

iMi 

29, 

184" 

.Ian. 

8, 

1855 

8, 

IH.5,5: 

Dec 

10, 

IMl) 

10, 

18(51 

Dec. 

29, 

JH1M 

.30. 

189.8 

fl an 

15, 

18(i9 

1.5, 

18991 Nov. 

18, 

is: ( 

29, 

1874 


— .... 


20, 

1871 

Juno 

1.3, 

18D5 

1.3, 

1875 


- 

1879 

_ 

1880 

Nov. 


188] 

7, 

1881 

“ 




FIJI. 


-Sir .Arthur llainilton dordori,K C M d 
("i. W Dc.“i Vteu.\, C.M .Cf 


1877 

1880 


I ♦ At Tlie ftrrtl of (hene datew Mr La Trobe HHHiimcd the ofiltai of Snper' 
I'liiteiident of Fort Rhillip , ul the Hecond he becaim; IJeutcTjant-dovernor 
. of Vli torla. 

, + Sir charlen llothatn died nt this (late, 

I- t d F. Bowen waa ubi^’nt on Icavvj from the Slwt Deccipber, 1874, to 
],the 11 th january, 187(4. 



PUBLIC HOLIDAYS — EVENTS IN BRITISH COLONIAL HISTORY* 


jpxr^xjza noxjinD-A.’^sTS. 

H in Hie column sigiiilios that the offices given at the top are almt on iJie day named. When any holiday fallH on 
a Sunday, it is kept on the Monday following. All these offices are closed at noon on Saturdays. 


ADELAIDE. 


MELBOURNE. 


Jan. 1— New Year’« Lay 

April 7— Good Krldu}’- 

April J0-~EaKit'r Mojiduv . . . 

M*iy a*! - tiueea’.s Hirtlidny 

Juno !i0-- AccesHion 

Aui,'. a Duke of |''dinl)urj»liV Lirihiljn 
Nov. Prinre of ValOH’ J•^lhd^^^’■ 
l)ec. 25— ('hriNinuiH J)jiy ... 

1)00, liS • Proclainatiou of tin* < ’olohv 


H : H 

II 11 

II 11 

JI II 

H I 11 

ll ; II 

il ! il 

11 I 11 

11 I 11 


'I'lie 26th, 2Tlh, 20lli and of Doo* ndii r an* U'^tial) v made i'>'hlio 

iiohdaya in ooiiiiLaMion wiih clinh.rmat' D.iv, flu* annivcrFi.'iry of fouiula 
tiou or the colony aWh^ and Now \cui ^ J)av 

BRISBANE. 


-New y<‘ni 5s Day . ,, 

-SI T'alin k h )»ay 
- Good Ptiday . . . . 

EaKO^r Kvo ’ . . . 

Eawtor JSloiiduy 

PriTice of \\ j-lt'h' IlirrluLn 
St. AiidrL'Vv’H Day 
Separation Day 
GhriMUna'' Da;' 
fhtxiiijt Day 


1 In. olllcoH or Tin' Siipirnm ( oiirl anu ilio SIii' 
Hummor and winior \ aial ion of • in' < 'oui I at i p n» 

HOBART. 

Jan 1 — Now Your’ H Day 

S -Itoi^nTtta 'iiol on Haiiio uav alw.e s, 

Mar Id I'riiii e of \V 5\ odil'n.; Dav- 
Ajuil 7 ihvnll’jlday , , . 

“ K -Katsfor IN'c . . 

■' Id r Moiitiav 

May 21 t^neoTiV fJirilnlav 
Nov d Prnn'O of VS'alc*'' ItiUlndiv . . 

J>er. 25 < 'hnstmuH ])uv , . . 

" 26 ’I)o’s:iii;j Day , 


11 

II 

M 

— 

11 


11 

li 

1 ! 


H 

u 

11 

11 

11 




il 

H 


_ 



- 

II 




!. 11 

11 

n 


11 

li 

i li 

II 

II 

i H 


]-New VoarV Day 


St ra(ri(;lv‘H Day , 

(dual Eiulay 
-ICubtor K\r 

lwi.'tct 7d (Unlay 

Easier 'riiof-dav ... 

Si. (.('oiiro’H Dav 
J-drihilay 

Whit Monday - . 

f ^»n<'i n'.-i \< I osvuni 

'^('patalion D-iv 

1‘riin't' ot \\ fid »'■ n'ltfidir 

Pioolaio/ii (on of < 'ouh-tuul 

St \ndi'('v 'm I >a V . . 

1 hriMnias J)ay . . 

Jlo'rinf; Dav , 


— Now 'V ('ar’h Day 
vJr*o(i Friday' 

- iji'lcr Mol 11 lay 
l.>ii<‘< n ^ lin ihduv 

.'lit .IiihiSi (‘ Day 
I 5 ■« (»nai 'on oI T^iinnn \ itioria 

- I't inco of \\al(H Ihrthilay 


eh'^e 

duriiij'' 

the 

■ Dei 


-( lirmtimn- 1 <:iy 

il 

11 

M 




; 

2(; 

Boxing Dav 

D 

il 

; u 




' 


SYDNEY. 




. .. 

— 


|J.4n 

1 

— New 'j ear’i' D iy 

. : 11 

11 

! II 

1 1 ' 

n 1 

II 


26 

- Aniov (‘rniirv Dav 

..' II 

11 

If 

il 1 

il ! 


Xiinl 

1 - 

- Go(m] pYiday . 


11 

H 


H : 

11 

1 “ 

8 

lae-ier K\e . 

■ ! 


' If 

n 1 

11 1 

11 


10 

-ICuhter Moiid'iy 

! 11 

11 

11 

1 1 1 

Il ! 

H 

jMay 

*'0- 

-(^»nei*ii\ A( t (“•‘'i«*n 


n 


H ' 

11 ■ 

11 


21 

(^)ue' ii'h P.irllid'iv 

' 1! 

JI 

11 


It 

11 

vu- 

1 

Bank Hood iy 



' 11 


II 

II 

Nov 

h 

rnnee .»! Y aie- ’ Bii iluliiv 

> u 

11 

' D 

11 1 

H , 

n 

; De. 

25 

( ’hii-'Diia'' Day 

1 1> 

i '1 

11 

11 ! 

U 1 

11 

|I “ 

26 

Box in;: Day 

' 11 

' It 

fl 


In I ho ovnnt of jn' y of lb'"!' d a \ tnlliiu' upon a Mind a \ , ( In* "Monday T-liail In* a Dank tmlidav ; am I w bt'iu'M'i llic 2iii li dav <d ' a'ci'in 

licj’ fiillw upon H Monday', tin* d'lv following al^<» hluill la* a liank hohdav Dillh duo upon Jiriy’ of liioro liolifl'W-* oi ufiou auv ofin r day ^ appoinit'd 
by the tio\t‘morV proc-Jnmaiion, m addition to, or in Knltslitiilion foj. any id iboui. me not payable until Un* m xf iiUfsine^* day 

DATES OF SOME EVENTS IN THE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH COLONIAL EMPIRE. 


Nowfotiiulland diHcoverijd, f Tmr. ... 

Vlr^iuift taUnii po^^HOnaiou of by Kalei^di 

India ; l''’!rMl advt'iituu* frotn I’.nt^laiu] 
Incorporation of IlntiMh JImt.! India Conipanv 
IkirbndoA lii!*(t nt illod 

MaaHii('lni*.ettM founded by Eni;lirJh Jbiuraiifii , 
Nov'rt S('oin4 Hcub'd- by th<' So'deb . . 
Marvliiiid N 0 ttb*d by Kn*7b'-’h Ih’inan ('ailiolir^s 
Khode linland nettled by Jlojp'r W’i)liJinit» . . 

Madrart foiindi'd 

Jarnaiittt taken fioiii llie Si' iiiiardH 
Itombny cc'k'd to CharleH II be foriuj^al 
New Vork comjneied from DnlGi and Swanles* 
'rninsportalion of eoiiviels b'lrHlivied , _ 

PeinHylvanifl fiertled by the t^naknrH 

WJlllmn DumpiiT landed m A riatnilia . ... 

Calcutta pnn'hatsed 

Gibraltar taken from the SpaiiiardH 

Oatiwla Uiken from the Fiemli 

Bougal, Behar, and Grkfea ceded 

Cttpuiin Cook landed at Botany Bay 

United States ; ao atyled Pth Sept . 
United Staten Inde]>oi»deiir<> m kiiowI<*d^ed 


1‘ L’init Arnerie.an Bit-luTp ( oTi‘<('eialed 
I Ne-vv South AVjile,*' i-cHh i! 

1' n *'1. ( \ ii('ni'i! 1* i \ ( i\ u oi la ( i ai*-' ( i .i l « <1 
' I'll'-t rhiiu ll ( ici l« d 111 An.'’ti*d* I 
Battle ('t S* iiiii^apalarn . de.i' n ol 'I ipp.m 
, Malta 111 ijiun d Iiv < iuhjik-'-i 
, T'lMiiani.i ■ Van Diemen I.aml i oipoin_d 
i I apt of (<iM>d llnpi* iJik''!i friini tin Itnteh 
• '■M*e of ( 'ah m la rcnii h d 
, ('ey loll •!( (jiiiH d 

j'NVe-'t \u^lJ:ina lr>*im'd nit') a ]»io\ uu e 
South Xu-'trali I t.inned inJoii piosinei* 

I Uonir K'Hi:; tuk« n 1 r > 1)1 t be ( binei'e. 
l.The runiab foiin iJiv annexed, 
j; V ief'iiui foimed mid a ]jro\ inee . 

' Se( Olid Bui inoo \\ ;n , Pey;ii aunex<*d 
I 'I’rain-poi lalion of emiv ietH Jibolihlu d 
"Glide anm xed I, on! C innme. Vn emy 

' Mutiny coinmoneed at Meerni, intU May 
jlindia truiisferied lo the Crown, Kl, Sept. 
;i(^ueonslaad formed into a jirovinee 
i|(Jiieen proeliiltned EnipreMrt of India . ,, 
'l(\vpniH taken pohbchfIou of 
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INTBSTATEB* ESTATES — ENGLISH STYLES OP ARCHITBCTURB. 


Ruies by which the Personal Estates of Persons Dyinff Intestate are Distributed. 


If the InlchlAte die, leaving 


Wife and child, oi children 


Wife only, no blood rrlations 

Wife, aonear relatives 

No wife or r-li[l(| 

2 So wife, bni ehiltl, efiildren, or repreneiitaliveH of tliem, wholher such 

child or children !>> one or more wiven 

riiihlren by two wivlin 

Jf no cluld] clilldren or reprcHcnUitivert of them 

(’Iiilil and p'liudchdd by dereaned child 

IIUHband 

l''iith<‘r, and brother or MKter 

Mother, und brother or HiHter. . . ... 

Wife, iDtdher, hrothcrH, KHteiiiaiid niuio« 

\\ ifo and father, . 

\\ ife, mother, nephews und niecea , 

Wife, brothers or sinters, and moihcr 

Mother, but no wife, child, fathei, brother, pister, uephow, or niece 

Wife,, und mother 

Jlrotlier or sj^ter of wholi' bloud, and brother or Bister of half blood 

bosfhuniouH brotber oi Histei, und inotber 

PoBlhumoiis brother or si-ter, and firotber or Mister boni in lifetime of 

father 

loiiher's father, und mother's mother 

ruclc’B or aunt's children, ami brother’s or hlsier's grutidchildren . . , . 

tinindmolher, uncle, or aunt . . . . 

'J’wo fiuntfl, nephew, and niece 

I’nrle, and deceuM d uncle’s child . 

I 111 le hy mothcrH side and di'Ceiised uncle or aunt's child . . 

Mephew by brother, iiud iiepbevv by half sister 

Nepliew by deceased broLhci, and nephews and nieces by deceased 

Sister . 

brother and grandfather . , 

brother’s grandson, and brother or Mister's daughter 

lirofiier Hi.d two anius 

brother und wife 

Mother and brother , ... 

Wife, mother, and children of a dei leased brother lor sister) 

Wife, brother, or sisb^r, and ehildren of a deceased brother or eister.. 

brother or sister, aud children of a di-censed brother or Bister 

Grandfather, no nearer relation * 


Ilia Keiircaeututlves take in tlic proportion following : 


Ono third to wife, rest to child or children; and if children ure dead, 
then to the lepresentatives (that is, their lineal desoendantB), except 
such child or children, not heirs aMaw, who had estate by settlement 
of intestate, or weie atlvanced by him in hia lifetime, miual to other 
shares. 

Half to wife, other half to the Crown. 

Half to wife, rest lo next of-kiu m equal degree to intestate, or tlieir 
legal rejireHeutativch. 

All to next-of-kin aud their legal representatives. 

All to him, her or them, 

Kqiiaily to all 

All to next of km in equal degree fo Inlestafe. 

Half to (hiki, half to grandchild, who takes by representation. 

Whole to him. 

^^’hole to lather. 

Whole U» them equally. 

Half to wife, residue b' nother, brothers, sisters and nieces. 

Half to w'ifc; and half father. 

Half to wife, one fonrtb to mother, and other fourth to nephew and 
nieces. 

Half to wife, half to brothera or biuLers, atul mother. 

M'he whole to mother. 

Half to wife und half to mother. 

Equally to both. 

Equally to both. 

Equally to both. 

Equally to both. 

Equally to all 
All to grandmother, 

Equully to all. 

All to uiiele. 

All to uncle. 

Equully /icr (’apita.*^ 

Eacli in equal "hares per capita, and not jwr etirpei. 

Whole to brothel. 

All to daughter. 

All to biother 

Half to lirother, half to wife. 

Equally. 

Half to wife, a fourth to mother, aud a fourth ]>er atirpes to deceased 
biotluT'H or sibtei h children 

Half to wife, one fourth to brother or sister 2 >er capita, oue -fourth to 
deceased i)rollier'.« or sister’s children }>er nflrpat 
Half to brothei or sietcr ;;cr capifa, half tothlidrcn of deceased brother 
or sister jrw’ ffirpcn, 
y\U to grandfather. 


* That Is, taken Individually and not by representation q’hiis, if A die, leaving tliree brothers and sisters, they each lake an equal part of his 
eilc*f-ts in his or her own right, but if either of them die, leaving childrei), his children would take ids share /vr through him, 

and not in tticir own rights 

By the Act Id lSc Vlct ub special local custonit* rciallng to mteBtateu' eatatea are abolished. 


ST“S‘XjES or* EliTO-XilSH -A.I^CH 31 ’EC?i’TT 2 ^. 


Style. 


Norm ail 
M'rnin'ilifm 

Kiuiy English . , 

Tiaiisitlon , . 
Decorated 

‘i’lariBltion , 
Perpendicular 

1'udor or Elizabethan 

.lucobean 


j Prevailed. 


OliaracterlHUcB. 


; 1065 to 1154 

To 1189 
I 1180 to 127il 

1:272 to 1.307 
1 i;-«r7 (o 1377 

> 13:7 1407 

, 1399 to 1M7 

, I P»50 to 1600 

I 1603 to 1P41 

I 


I Hound-headed doorways and windows, heavy pillars, and zIgKag oraamentli. (Examplo— Nava, 
Uochestor ( 'nthcdnil ) 

.Same, hut with pmnted windows. (Example- Choir, Canterbury Cathedral.) 

Narrow pointKl windows, lancet Hhnpcd ; cluHlcred pillarn. (Example — Presbytery at the cast end 
of Lincoln CHtbedruD (’hoir, Westminster Abbey.) 

I 'rruccry introduced into windows, (Example -^’ast end of lancoln Cathedral.) 

' (ieomcirual tracery in window's enriched doorways, licautifully arranged mouldings. (Example— 
{ Lady chapel, Ely i 

1 LincH le^i* ilowiiig (Example— ('*hoir, York Minster.) 

j Upright lines of niouldingH in window’s, doorwuiys often a combination of square heads with pointed 
I "archeR (Example— King’s College Chapel, Cambridge ) 

, A debased sf>ecies of pcrpcudicniar, mostly employ<?d In domestic architecture. (Bxamplee -Thorn- 
I bury (’astle, GloaceHtershire; Gompton V\ lnynfo.UoiiMe. WaiWickshlre.) 

, An admixture of Claasical with all kinds of Gothic or painted. (Example— Longleat Hooae, 
I Wiltsldre ) 


J 





KCHITECTiniE is the 

py art or science of })ui](liTig ; 
especially the art of con- 
struct ing laiihlings for the 
\t purpose of ci\il li'e. 

Tli(‘ o](](‘st creel i(»ns of 
kind knowJL to inan- 
kind, wr(' not dwellings, 
-Ip but buildings, enclosures, or stoTu? 
groves, devoted lo tlic worsiiip of did- 
ties, or else consecrated to the (hud. 
^ Tlie most notable examjdcs among 

fil liu'sc are tiu‘ mounds, or large circular 

raised grav(‘S, of ilic niouncl builders, 
wliich arij found in ditferent juris of 
the world, 'riie (dd(‘st buildings (‘x- 
taut arc in Egy})t, and arcudiiotly nolahle fur their 
solidity, and for the huge stones used in Iheir (Con- 
struction, which wcr(c put togidluu* witlioui mor- 
tar. Many of those buildings arc man} thousand 
years old. In India, however, there still exist 
temjdes whieli are hewn out of one solid rock each, 
and are sujjposed to date from remote aiilj»piity. 

The influence of race and cjK)ch have made such 
marked changes in the manner of building, that 
eu(‘h variation fri^m former models is known as a 
different style.'’ The jmncipal arehitivtural 
styles arc tlie EaYPTiAN, Asrykiant or Baih lo- 
NiAK, Pbbsiak, * iKniAK, Chinksu, (Jiinci.vx, 
Bomak, Mooiush or Sahacknic, Byzantine, 
Eakuy Chbistian, Romanbsqtte, 0(^THTe and 
BbkaibsANCE, Many of these styles have numer- 
otis subdivisions. In CtQTHIc^, there are the 
man, Early ETiylish, Pointed, Perj>endioularj,^ 




Flanihnjani, FJizalmlluKt or Tudor. Li Rknais- 
SAA(JK, (here are many subdivisions, such as Hal- 
ian Iivuals^i<nir(\ Fre/irJi French 

ChdteuUy Jiococo, (krutun Jknaimince, (^uem 
Anne, etc. 

ARCHITECTURAL STYLES. 

Tlio ehi'T eliarai'torist ic uf ihcIj styU* jiiul the materials 
generally are hrietlv givni )k*]o\v ; wliile illustrations 
I of the inoht iniporUinl nInIls will b*' found on IMjUe I. lint 
I as the main obji'i'l of this article is tu i}nj)art information 
[ concerning tlni best iiiejiiiH of i stablishing a (oinh)rtable 
i homo, it will be jirincipalh devoted (o ]>racticMi points of 
j building, and valualdo linits regarding the si'lcctiou of an 
I urchib'ct* mason, or caipeiib'r. AVe must, therefore, refer 
I jiersons desiring furl tier informulion about arehit.ectural 
1 styic's, etc., to herg us, son’s llislor} of An hite<‘ture. 

I Efryptian. An K;:yi»iijni, tinge block*? of i-tooo amtu loTulm 
I were cut in(t> II m- .‘•oIkI ;<m Iv. nu iiitlinK whok' cliMinlx'r', with tolouMiMle?^, 
etc. Obelif-k*?, nmiia*? un»! urc w< II kinn\u olijri Ik t/j' I’ltv'ij- 
tiun Au'hlU’cUltt', ul'-o hiii'c totiijilf's, m hb jijijifoui lu's of niiirs ol c oloie 
iimlos of ‘■tone woik , Tlu' I'koiliiiL^ oniiliir*? of ‘-olulityof 

coAihinu’tlon, (HpitaN iiml tbc tiLMpw'ut us< (jf liiero^lyjibli s 

Mini f bo lotus flow <T in tlieii cb'ooia! ion*? ;m‘ inuikoil cb?»Ku.f('n'sfic'(‘ of 
I Uiis«i\lr. Siv pluU‘ I , No. ;k 

i Aasyi'lan, Babylonian and Pamanw' ic built dii?'!!} m vuin 
dr)r«i bnck.s ;mil nv(kh 1 ; tho btiildmi:'' wnc u^o^l 1 v i)fil<ict‘8, vory fuio 
cifuUji dfPign, anil iuul riuiuy ternuMl ainaoarlu**', w Itli gniurt flights 
of step'' ; alpo nniiiv mof etr. Sor Clfite I , No i. 

Indian an'kiteclim' was Aory onmiiK'iitul, juu! rliirily in stone. Maiiy 
I of the li'iiipJes aui} tojulis art' cut «Hit of hoIM ux k, and an* '^vy i Ifibo- 
' rnv. 'riie (Kitside of tln‘ tt nip)i’ wa^ ftisl ff'rnu'd by cutliiig aAvuy tlie 
I rock for hunclnsN of feni ntonnd, and tbou Uic intnrior wup carved out, 

I leaving f olu Uni'S (often lii"hlv orimmented and carved* to support the 
i p<did lock r<iof. 

j Chinese arebiteetnre b mostly in wood, and very ornamental. It iy 
I elneliy knuAA'ii by the tiirned-up eaveft of itp roofs, and the many rooN, 

I tajiermj,^ in pb/.e, built one above tho other. See Plate L, No. 1. 

I Grecian —The Gnn'ks art^ thought by many ,tv> Imve brought Archi- 
I tectnre t<i Its hiirhest perfis'tlon. Their Iniildingw were mainly sup- 
I ported on columns, and were mostly temples of Himilar shatK! to the 
{ lllnstrathm gl\en. The Creekh develop'-ii Acry ear(‘fnlly rhe proportions 
I of each part to the whole, and had tnanv ways of overcoming optical 
I illusions, AA'hlcii so often spoil gifind buildings. They never iiMsi the 
j arch, belieiiiig that “ the arch nr v(.'r sleeps, ” on account of its constant 
I tendency to spread They nseii throe kinds of capitals tolheir coJurmiM, 
I known as tljree of the five Orders gf Architecture, vl/., ; the I)oHc (very 
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ARCHTTECTUBE* 


plain), the /rmic (wltli the volntn), and the Corinthian (very elaborate 
and iiultaUiii^ the AliinthtiK plant grov\'liij< round a htono or basket). See 
JMatc 1-, No 8 and No. 10. 

Roman — 1’herc if- no di.stlactivcly Ilontan etyle. Koinan architect- 
ure mainly ba-'< d on llif' (iuri.'in, \\ilh ihe addition of the constant. 
UM' of tin arch, Mhieh wa.*' borrowed from Ihc Ktr^H(‘}ln^. Tin- Uomniit! 
added the two lant to rln‘ the OnU n* of Arehitei line, : tim Ttn^can 
^rc'-emblitig the Dorii , but nior<- elaboralc' , and itn; as its 

nameiinijlie*^, eompu-ed ot llu tonic and Corlulbian Sei Piatel..No 10. 

When tho Itoinan Knipire w.i-< divided, ith Arthilectnrt' also divided, 
the li.istem ]vjni*ne di-velojnn "; the Bijzatiluit\ and the W^^-teni the 
KarJij rhrhilofi and /i'owaut.-^f/fo 

Th.0 Byaantino has a leaning to the and i>r(h>rii‘li architeel- 

are, but, has mut.h color and dMoiation, and freipa utly sftiped c\tt- 
viors of dllTefent colored ^(orn aint onion-sImjH'd loofn. See Plate 1 , 
No tJ. 

Thft Early Christian is I'xtrenu'ly simple, and, like tlie Itonmn- 
cs(ine, has princip.'dlv loiuid aiclied ojieinnga. See Plate 1 , No. 7. 

ThfJ RoinnneaQtie im- the bairel-hhajs'il vaulted ceilings an a l>ccii- 
Inir feature, and many ipiaint int^ of derail here find thcre. 

The Moorish or Saracenic i" very hrilli .ut in color and elabor- 
ate HI detud, and ha^ the i>ecnliai r-haped lior-'t -noe aroh u.s u cliaruc- 
tenVti*. . See J'ta(e f , No- bV 

Gothic, - Till' Ctothu. btjle \h almost too well known to re(|uiro di*- 
HeMpium ItH division^ are known by the dififeient hhajied archcM of the 
o])en'ngs, and the dilii rmiee in the manner »nd amount of ornatmoiia- 
tion In (tofhn , the chief aim Inc b i it to bnild Ingh. airy and light 
vaulted huildin;0< on very hU nd^'i MlpJ»^'rl^. many leal^ ol eonstriietion 
often bein',' net essurv The oriMiiientanoM h ehleliv done m can iiiga 
of mutaiioiis ol aniin.ih and natuit Somt' of the mo-t beautiful and 
ehdanalt! hnildnigH ei built have bt en in (lolhie .set* Platt* I., No .’j. 

Renaissance, lii' raliy tlie mw Imlh, a ie\u:d of (..'retiau Areld- 
fecture, adapted tf> motUrn wants, and in rninv re-pecls ban beeiiafaib 
me. Gothic Arehlnn tine wiih graiimrlly verging tin the t \:tremr, ofieu 
ludu'uMisly so, jnid a rt'act ion )ov\ anl ,sjrnj»lu*ih anti toward ela-'-it inm 
sel III. K(*njiisHan ( 0 ih ctdellyau e of (lie l-’ive Orders of \ii'hiteci- 
nre ” in nnx'iein bniliiing-. S'-e Plate T., N'* '), 

The Fivd Orders of Architecture an lepresented by specimoiiH 
of Doun , JOMC, CorUNTlllAN. TCnt'AN, 1111(1 OoMl’OSITK Capitals oil Plate 

1., No. 10. 


HOW TO CHOOSE AN ARCHITECT, 

It is tho ^enoral cMtsrorn among ttiv'liitooU (o insist upon 
hoing engagt*d for all tho .sid'vioos usnully rcmdt'rod by them, 
and to (diargo for Ihoir ,s(‘r\!oes wliothor llioir dionts tire 
sfitislLod or not. It i.-s. lliorofuro, very im|»(»rtHiit to know 
what kind of an nrohitect yon ongago. la'gally tin arohi. 
It'ot an rooovor Iho usnii! ciiargc for his servio(‘h, if once en- 
gaged by tlio (‘Jient, whelhor th(‘ client, aflcrwurtis discharge 
liim ornid. A gooil iircliibad, slifoil-j not only be a gocMl 
urli^t, bill a fine tieal man as well and be thoniughly famil- 
ial vvilhmli liie details of building a house. Most iirehileels 
HP* eidier looarlixhe t)r bn praviieat ; tin* tine will ])nt up 
an I'ktreinely origitial, (jiiainr and jirettv house, but it may 
l>t‘ [Miarly built, lack timnv eorriftirts and enrivenienc'e.s, and 
be badly jdaiined Du jht* t)ther hand, tin* other may put 
up a (‘on vi'nieirt, comfortable and well fdatnieil hou.so. but 
very ugly or eoinmon-plaet* m tlesign, ^Idie latter generally 
jirovos b> be more baliTactory Jor rieoplt' buihling htiinos, 
though eithtT exiremc should be avoided. Select, if you 
can, an arehilect who will no! eopy Id*- design, one who luis 
the reputation of building well, of being a pnu'tical man and 
attending to the superintendent e or sujiervision t'f his work 
personally and tlmroughly, and above ail make sure that 
four Mchileei is not one who vs note<l for eslravaganct' and 


the habit of making a house cost two or three times what 
he originally promised, 

DUTIES AND CHARGES OF ARCHITECTS. 

The duties of the architect consist in making all the neces* 
sary general drawings, specitications, details, and contracts 
for the house and in superintending tlie constmetion of it. 

The areldtect drawls up the contract, and is the imi»artial 
judge between liis elient and eontraefor in all questions of 
dispute. He decides what should or should not be done by 
tho eontraetor. As supin-intendont, however, ho is the di- 
rect repre.senbdivo of his client, and .sees that his client^s 
interests at 1i»o building are protected, and that his client 
gets the kind an<l amount of work ho jiays for. 

Tho usual charges of r.rchiteets for tlieir srrviet*s are live 
percent, on the total outlay, for full professional services; 
cliarging only three and a half per cent, on iho outlay, if 
thf y are not ongageil to superintcrul. 

During the progress of tho bailding the architect makes 
the nece.ssary detail drawings. These are dmwings of every 
part of the building — I'.veiy window, d(K>r, molding, for 
instance — and ere made (o scales four or more times as 
large as t.}i<‘ general drawings; the mohlings, carvings, and 
other imporlant ]>oint,s being drawn full size. 

In ca.ses whiTC it is impo.ssible lo obtain an architect, it Is 
well for the party intending to Imild to get iMigks, or to 
look at all the hous(‘H lie can, in ordm* lo make up his niiml 
thoroughly as lo w'hat he waut.s, and then lo got some capa- 
ble our[M*n1er or meelianic to draw him the jdans, etc. It is 
well in tins ease not to contrmt fur Die wmrk unless one is 
’ perfectly sure that the eontnietor is thoroughly jiouest. If 
work is not i-xeeuti’d by contract it is clom* by ** day’s work;'’ 
that Ls, soim* carpenter or mason nmlcrtakcs the wmrk and 
chargi!.s for tin* material and men ju.st what it msU liim; ho 
furiiishi'.sal) nece.ssurv .scaffolding, machinery, iitensiH etc., 
and for these and hi.s own time ho ehnrgcs a eoinmiRsion on 
his oullay, varying from five per cent, to fifteen ])cr cent., 
msually about ten per eoni. 

PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS. 

Th«* general drawings <*ons st of a plan or lionzontal sec- 
tion of each flcKir and a flat elevation or vertical plan of each 
side of tlie hoti.se, also drawings of wetions of the house. 
These drawings are made to a scale, usually so that each f(K)t 
in reality is represented cilhor by one-eighth or one-quarter 
inch on the draw ini'. Thi* general drawings are carefully 
made, showing arrangenu'nis of floors, room.s, windows, 
doors, elo.sets, stairs and halls, flues, fire-places, luxating, 
plumbing, drainage, ventilation, etc. They should be so 
thoroughly studied out and figured that no mistakes can 
arise afterward. Ikdore making tho general drawings it is 
usual to make pencil sketches to a small scale, tuid perhaps 
one or two rough pei-spoetivT drawings, which are submittal 
to the elient, and then allereil to soil, his paHicular wanU. 

Aeeompanyingtlie gonend drawings are the specifications, 
which are long written descriptions ojf every part of tho 
building, specifying the quality, amount, and what kind of 
material to use; also how to put things together. If the 
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si^odflcatioiis aro full and carefully drawn, there should bo 
no ohame for extras afterward. Before making eonlraets 
a client slioidd carefully study those plans and speeitications, 
bo certain that thty include evorything, and that ho is well 
witisAod witli eveiything, as alterations after thti contracts 
aro drawn generally involve many e.\tnj.s and niueh ex]j(:nso. 

In Kngland and Australia it is (‘ustoniarv for architects 
to fumisli a ‘‘bill of quantities/' Ix'sides tJ)o spi'cilications, 
giving the exact nnml)er of feet of Jinjsonry, tiirdx'r, etc. ; 
but this is not customary in Am('rj(‘a, wlauv eacli contractor 
has to take out Ids own <pianlitit!S 

ESTIMATES AND CONTRACTORS, 

After general drawingt^ and speeilieations have been ap- 
proved by tin* cJi(‘nt they are submitted to the different 
tradesmen to oblfiin estimates on them. The man usually 
cliosen to execute the work is lie who fund^hes the low'est 
estimates. This is not obligatory, however, rxct'pt in pub- 
lic works, where llic law comjx'ls it. It is often necessary 
to have tiie. differeni tradesimai furnish iamds that they will 
finisli the work and execute it jiroperly, as to change trades- ■ 
men in the middle of the (uv^ctiori of n strucdiiro involves 
much expense and trouble. 

It is generally advisable to lot Die andddHit have thosclce- 
tion of [KTSoris to execute the work, as it is as much to Ids 
interest as to the edict's to have the work faithfully and 
honestly executed. With (.lishoiiest or ignorant contractors 
or tradesmen ihti best arciiitert eiuild in»t guarantee a satis- 
facU>ry job, and if he is obliged to eonslantlv reject inattTi- 
als the building is apt lo}>cdelayi d beyoml ail measure, it 
is customary to let the contraihs to l)nt one or tw'o paidies, 
and tJiey sub let other parts of (ho budding to oiher trades, 
men. This is done tliat the client may u<jt Ik; forced to deal 
with too many pi'ineipals. The mason LisuuUy cont rinds for 
all the excavating, ma.sonrv. tire proofing, lathin;;. plaster- 
ing, stoni'-work, iron-work, henliiu^, dr/iinag(‘, and grading. 
Tlu‘ carjK' titer usually contra' ts l\)r the timlM*ring, joinery, 
cabinet-work, glass-work, plumbing, j)aiTitijig, etc. Some- 
times but cru' man eoiitracts for i verything. The men who 
are chosen to do the work should be, above all, iionest : men 
who will carry out the architf'ct's plan.s hud sfH^oifieations 
faithinlly. 'fliey should be. competent nn'chanics, who un- 
derstand tlu’ir ivsprciiv(‘ trades tlioroiigldy. A contractor 
should also have plenty of money t») stand a possil>ly serious 
loss on his eontraci vvithont failing or stopping his work. 

WHERE TO BUILD A HOUSE. 

In the eitv, Inwn, oi village other considerations than 
tliosiojj 1]i(‘ an hit.ect usnaiiy seit lt‘ tin* site — smdi asbiisimss, 
ci^st of laud, ete In the toiinlry, however, this is not the 
case. The mosi imjjurtanl eonsidenit.ion there is to gel tln^ 
house so located that the priueijad )\>oms are well ( xporHsl to 
the sunshine. The dining room should h.a^c the morning 
sun, whih^ the jinneipid eliainhi'r and Uicsitting-rofm) shnqld 
be located on a eonu'r. and so as to rec' r.e b(dh morning 
and afternoon sun. The oile r elmmlx is, parlors ole., 
should got eitlicr morning or id's moon sun, while tin iesp. 
iinjxirtaut roofus, like the kitethen, bath-room, sten* r(>Cins, i 


halls, eto.» can bo put In the parts not exposed to direct 

sonshino. 

The houso should be sot on high {^ound, if practicable, so , 
as to avoid dani]i cellars, and lie on well-drained ground. It 
should not l>e near any swampy ground, sUgiiuiit pools, or 
}>onds, w’^hich breed malaria and other malignant fevers. A 
broad lawn of well-kept grass is very desirable, and should 
.slop(‘ away from Uio houso gently for good effect. 

A very import, aid eonsidei-atiou arc the views. If the jxis- 
sible views from different jiai’ts of the house are k(‘pt in 
mind wlicn locating and planning tlio same, it will dften add 
greatly to the ini.erior appearance, 

WHAT KIND OF A HOUSE TO BUILD. 

A frame houso is, of course, the cheai>o,st, but unless built 
in a very solid and expensive manner, it is neither durable nor 
a.s g(‘od as a brick or storu^ hoiisi*, besides needing frequent 
painting and u»any repairs ; it is also subject to much crack- 
ing, owing to the unavoidable shrinkage of all timbering. 
A brick or stone house is not only more, desirable but more 
durable ; it is warmiw, strougei*, and if proiKwly built, 
dner and healthier than a frame hous(‘. Jletw(‘en brick and 
stone tliere is no real ijracdical iliffcrenee. Brick wdll makt 
the strongi'r house and withstand tire longiT, but in a coun- 
try house this advantage is not so afipnrcnt as in a lurg(^ 
city building. Stone is perlnips more adaplcfl to country 
houses, its treatment being more rustic in character. 

DESCRIPTION OF PLATE 11. 

Tho houHt* iiilf luted to )»> built of stone wlMi either slouo or brick 
fnminin'jrt. It iiui;!it be built of iuiek and stone trlnmilnj^e, if desuvd 
The roof shou)<l bo eitlu'r sl.iu d or tiled. On entering' tho first story 
hall, the diunij.^ room is to the riijlu ned the juirlor to llio loft, with a 
lihuirv or Hm.'ilt eittin^'^ rooin in (he roar ot tho parlor. Tlio parlor Jiua a 
!ar‘'r i>ay-w i!id«iH, whilo both {uiilor and rotun.and three of (lie 

ehaniixTs i»u tlu’ hoooiuI fiotir have lart;o open Ure-plaeow for wood tires, 
with (iK'd hoartli-. In tin' reai of the hall i mi laigo pantry nnd store 
room, w'itli plenty of Jooher'', •'in'ho^, clortoLh mid place P> s\ash di.^licB. 
Tlu kitil.en adjoin'- riii-, and ithended to ha\e Htatnmary ranj^e. and 
hot v\ liter boili-r 

I’Tuintlie kilelu'ij tlie buck stair- )e,ul iipto the Booond story, Imving 
doors boUi ill the lioud and fooc.to kerp t he smoIlH from tho kitchen out 
ofiheboi.v- In passing fiom the kitoiien to eithertho hull or dininj^ 
room it i.-ial.'O iioe.ossnty to pa«s throii^di two door® for the same roaHon, 
Jr tlu h.'.ll were wairiseoited and the windows filled With attviried giflss, it 
would be very tflFe< liAe on onterm;,' tho house. 

In the second story I lino are four lart^c chamberH, each W'lth ample 
closet room, and connecf.iiij' with oacli otlier, w'ithoiiL uoeessavily paaA- 
in;; Tl»rou;;h the hull, oxoepl (ho chamber over the kitchen ; tho latter 
would be used tiM hjmi'e chniiibcr, wliile the connecting rooms ore for 
tho family. Tlioro a sewini< or day sitting room in front, and bath 
room in tho loar, whh ii miglit be used as bod room if there isnoplnmb- 
ing in the houHf.* Tho lioeii closet is (onvoniotil.ly located In the hall. 
Tho hall ts direof veiitiiiition and b^tht Ironi iho back hallwijy, and 
ai'Jo tiiron..,di sewing room •, besides this there would be a skylight over* 
lieafl. If tie* atlu* were finished it W'ould give from throe to four rooms 
and storage room besides. 

Fioni the pantry on first floor stairs leml down to cellar, where the 
milk room, storage rooms, coal and wood cellars would bo locate, 
with a small laundry directly nndcr tho kitchon. 

Tho ^Vvlo of this house Is modern, w'ith an English “ feeling In tfa« 
didall Tho approximate cost of building it would amotint to $5,000* 
$10,000, according to the price of labor, couvenienco of tnuosportariaD 
St vie of intcrhir Uriiiih, etc. 
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WHAT STYLE TO BUILD IN. 

The French, German and Italians incline to ^oat regu- 
larity and Byrnmotiy in their country houw^s ; the Engliali- 
speaking t)eople, on the other hiiiid, iiavc always built more 
picturesque country houses, leaning toward broken out- 
lines, odd shap(Ml plans with proj(‘ot,ioiis here and there, and 
much irregularity in the elevulions. E\en tim farmei's’ 

cottages o£ the latter race are pi<'l invHjuc in the extreme. 
While pieiurestpiciiess is very ijilV'etivc in country houses, 
care must, be taker) not to sacrifice comfort or room b) this 
end. Up tow iMiin a few diu-adcs, the i'udor or Elizabethan 
Gothic, a sort of Gothic leaning toward KenaissamT, was 
very fashionable ; it is often very effect i\e v\hen its step):K*d 
up gables and muilioned fl\e-centred openings are seen 
through broad lanes of treo Latb^rly the style used dar- 
ing the reign of Anin*, known as “ (jnecn Aimc,’^ 

has Uien much in vogue ; it is an amalgamation of Heuai.‘'- 
sance and GoUji(' feat arcs, and aims at many high gables, 
broken roofs, irregularity of openings and of outlines ; but 
it cannot be recomuu'nded for a go(Hl, comfortable home- 
like house. It is expensive, its roofs are apt. to bi* h'aky, 
and the <'himue>s smoky, while the rooms are very much 
cut up. In Aiiicrii'a a style known as “ Coloiiiul/' is now 
coming into fashion. It is llie IJeiiaissance, as interpreted 
by skillful local 1 hitch and English Architects during the 
C’oloiual limi'S, and manv interesting designs are being re- 
pr<Hlneed and [u-eaerved 

The best Areliitei'ts, howj-ver, do Jiot allf»w thernsi'lvcs to 
be feUered l»y any stylo, as a house should he v^hat it aims 
to Lxi, — i). honu\ and not Him[)]> a reproduction in brick, 
stone, or wood of certain set rules. It i> wi'll to .settle 
on the plans and interior aiTraugemerds lir^'t, as tliese make 
up the comforts', and then try lo make as gr)od an exterior 
to them as possibk'. Avoid [»articnlarly too much height in 
a count ry house, iilxuiig id ways bolter to ajU'ead the house 
out. ns ground costs hut littk^ in t he eouiitry, and a low 
house looks more as if it were nalivc to the place, and not 
like a high heap fiiaced there. 

GENERAL ADVICE. 

T‘ has not been attcmjited to give nior. rhan one design, 
as each ease reijuircs different treatment, the same us one 
coat will only fit one man. We woahl advise everyone to 
get an iirchb^*('t and try to give him the fullest partieiilai'S 
of wdiat is w'linled, leaving him b - .-arry^ out your ideas in his 
own way. ^I'liosc peTsims, liovever, who wish to make a 
selection fi-om a variety of designs efnl>odying the latest 
ideas should 'nubscribti to some archil eel ural publication, 
Kucluas the London Jr i.'tJijH/ the Loinlon Archiftr/, 

or the xVmerican A}i‘lnint, jmblislied in Doslon. These 
papers hav<^ weekly editions, are moilerati in cost, and give 
numenais illustrations ('va ry w' ek of all kiuils of buodings, 
from a lodge to .a catiiodral. 

Before chasing this article wc prfypose giving a few hiiit,s of 
some pmcLcal points and details, not tfucrally knowji or 
employcAl in country houses. Tht y wilt goMily impr.^v'' tin 
strength, dnrabilitv and healt’ .ulness of the same, wdtln 
out adding very seriously to the cxx>cii6c. 


Cellar.— After staking out the hou^e, excavate for'the oellir, which 
should be under tlic whole house, so an to make the (Irst story dry and 
warm. After the excavating Is done, the base court»«»t arc laid oudei 
all the walls. Tlmherw are ueeil wjjuctimes, butthenc ore bad, as they* 
are ai»t to rot. Large Hut stones make goo<|^baso courses, but better 
yet in a mlstiirc known u*^ concrete, which is made of cement, sand, and 
sharp pebbles or stones, all being mixi'd w ith water and rainined into 
place and then allowed to “ set,'* i, e. harden. This base CQurso will, 
in time, become a« hard as stone, and if property mixed, and good 
eemLiil is used, even harder. 

The tiasc course sliould be considerably wider than the cellar walls, 

! tth thick iH'ss will vary according to the height of walls and nature of 
tin- s<dl. 

Wallii.-The cellar walls arc built of stone laid lu mortar. The 
inorbir is made of sand and cither Inne or cement, or both, the latter 
being di’ddodly the la'licr, os it hardens more quickly nnd makes 
stronger joinl*^. Tn cold wi'ather, howeMjr, a littifl liinu has tR be used 
to keep the mortar from frcc?>lng. There should be enough njortar used 
to thoroughly fill all joints; the stones should be placed as closely as 
poesilile. uml the large joints tilled in with “chips," ), c. small stones. 
If ti»*’ soil uroiind the h(Mi‘<e i.i dump, it will be well to put a coating of 
cement raoiiar, .‘ibont .me iuch thick c>n the outside of all walls, from 
the oasc course up the grtmml level. If Uiit' coating Is covered on 
the outhhle with a heavy coating of tar, and them loo^e stones filled in 
around the walls and connected with a blind drain of similar loose 
htone^', '-loping away from the houst', no water can get through the cellar 
walls If there IS (lungi F of water being drawn up into the walls by 
capillary attraction, a coating or ^•ollrh(• of tarred fell, or else a eourso 
of slate Fhonhl la built into all the cellar walls, just at the cellai bottom. 

[ and should extend cutiiely throiigli the Walk The eelliir bottom should 
be coven d with conciet**, Hiruikir to ihal for i, lie b^i^c coure‘es, but not 
as thick, sa^ Ihiee to four Im hes. On toji of this, if very pood work is 
dcMn-d, a Cx>aring om* inch ihirkof cement and sand should be put. 
All sum! u.«ed biiould be coarse and very clean and j)nre, ami fi oc from 
eaith or salt Wuier should not be spfin d in mixing concrete nnd moi- 
; tar. nor in hj\lng biirk.s walls abme Ihi* c<-llar Hliould be laid 

siimliuly to th(».s<‘ m cellar, though it i" not so neceBsary to use ecimuU 
in (he jnoil.ar here ; lime will answer, though not making as good a job 
Tin' fiinsii of tlu' stone w->ik. w'Iuti' sm-u on the outHide. is a malUT of 
ta.'^lc and <lc-i;.ai. Ji cin lu loft Kuigl), or parts or all of It may be 
dres-’ed by hand or rubbeil sinootli by miieliitiery. 

In buildintr projRctions, windowsills, etc., care must be taken 
lo provnle a ‘ dnp moiihiing’' iinderneaMj, so that rain w'uter will drip 
ofT, oiheiw'iselt will tiik.‘ up iho dust gathered on top of tho projer- 
Doiis, sills, etc .and will nm tlowu the walls, leaving long mnddysInmUfl 
m its IrackH. Strong arches r»f brick work hIiouUI be Imllt behind tho 
^tooe fjiciugs over )dl t)peniT)gs, Tlie difTmmt parts of tho stonework 
and walls 'ire lied and bourn) logt ther by Hlnmg iilccca of wrollglit Iron 
of dilTr rent shapcH, kiiow'i as am hf»r.s, dow» iM. clamps, etc. The walla 
are eo\eii'I i>«ua]ly With Hal Mojie^ iiicidy dressed, known aa coping 
stones ; o- obe tin f oriiic s an' n.^Mlc of w'ood, tin or galvanized sheet 
iron In building tbe bi aiUM mP' walls thiir eTuliii ahould be cut to a 
bevel, so that in ease of fire they will full mit if burned thrmigb, without 
pulling tho wall ovr’r with them In bringing tbe beams up to I he same 
level. It should hr* done bj' pul ting small pieces of alate under the enda, 
imt wood ami < hip.s, which shrink mid are apt, to split Hud ernsh down. 

Floora.— The floors of A hoiisn arc laid w'lth boards which have a 
longue one side and a groove the other, fitting Into each other. Tha 
II arrovviT the boards, (he betier the floor will bo, a*! when ahrliikago 
faU« s jdar^* tbe craeks wUI be eorreapomlingly smaller tlometlnjcs 
floors of rongb boards are nrsl laid and tbe nicer floora laid aiTosa 
thesi , in this ease (he joints of (he upper flooi ahoiild run at right 
utjgli s to tho-ie of tlic rougli lower floor to keep the rougli boards from 
tin ling. Floors an* deafeniKl in several wjiys, aomctiineft heavy felt 
paper, mad« for this purposi', is laid on the licams under the floor ; and 
►omedmcH rough hoards ore laid between the beams, abortt half way of 
their height, on small cleats w’hich are nailed (o the sides of (he beama,^ 
On these boards a coating of mortar is laid about one Inch thick Thta 
IS A good method for deafening and also helps to retard a fire very much. 
The inside wnlls or partitions are built of wood, a atrip ia laid on tha 
j floor and under celllngR and upright piocefs or Htuds arc aoctirod between, 
i Shrinkage.— A great point to be rcmcmberc'd in ]>tLildlttg a hoiu« iik 
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. ttttt wood will Bhriok acro$* the gntln, but not len^thwim of the piece. 
The fllirluloge amoantn even In orrtInariJy well nta^oned Htnff, to from 
a quai'tor" Inch to a half inch In a foot thteknerea. In building up parti- 
ttona, etc., all timbor inuat thcrafore be put on end aa much ae possible, 
and the bottom and head piques' should be aa narrow aa poBslblc. Where 
boatOH rest on girderfl there will always b<' considerable shrinkage ; the 
only method to avoid this is to rest beams against girders, but this In- 
Tolvosexpeuaive framing, which would bo impracticable in most country 
houaee. Some shrinkage is unavoidable, but if all unnecessarv thick- 
ness acTom the grain i8a\oided it can be reduced to a minimum. Slirink 
age and jarring of beams and partitlouri are apt to crack the phisU^rlng. 
To avoid this it Is advisable to ‘‘cross furr” ceilings and purtitiom ; 
that is securely nail parallel Hinull ntrips uf wood to them, close to- 
gether, to distribute the bhrinkugo, etc., over a greati'i urea. 

Daxnpneaa.- -Water and dampne-ss will work its way through the 
best brick or stone walls. To prevent the plasleving nrsd inside of hoove 
frotn getting damp, the wuills are either hu Hi hollow, a!lov\ ing the water to 
drip dow'n in the inside of iiollow', or else bloek^* of wood an' buHl in 
every now and then and the walls are furred (iff, Hainc ns dcHcrU^ed for 
the partitions, leaving a hollow spare Ivehlnd the ])lnsteung. 

To avoid rata or Are spreading: through a lumse, it is advisable 
to put one coiirse of bricks laid in mortar, at each tloor level, in all the 
furringH and paititions. 

Plastering:. ■ In plastering (lie best work is to put on three coats or 
throe thi(,kne»scs , the flrbt coat is well senitchod sous to hold the beo 
oiid, the last coat is generally tlnistu'd while and smooth with plfister of 
Paris. Tho first two coats are inode of lime and sand, and there .should 
be plenty of long and strong hair In them to bold I lie plastering together. 
Goats* hair i? best. Narrow strips of wood, called latbs, arc n.'dh'd to 
tbe furringH of walls and ceilings, and the plastering i« worked in and 
betw'oen and behind thcBc, so that w lu'ii it hardens it is thoroughly 
“ cliuchrtl *' to them- 

Painting." In painting, three coats should be put on for good work. 
White lead or zinc Ih mixed with the oil to give the paint body • there 
should be ph'nty of oil, how'ovei, in the first coat, ns it hojiKh in rapidly, 
while the laHt should liavo inoro body, lii clioosing colors remember 
that they will all fade or hleaeh out iiion' or le^b, and this should be 
allowed for. All knots In the wood must he covered with shellac or 
Bl/Jiig, or elHc they will absorb all the oil and show light througb the 
palnl. Nall boles are pullied up Soinetimea the inteiior wood-work 
of houBes is oiled and ahellaccd and not jiaiiited ; this inakes'a cheap 
and effective finish If well do'io, Soincllincs the pores of the wood ate 
filled with prepanitious imuie for th«' purpose and ilu- wood is then oiled, 
vuriiishtsd and polished ; but this inukes very expensive work. If the 
wood Is finished this way, n niciubi'r that a dull or dead polish is con- 
sidered in much better taste than a high, sliiny polish. 

The Roof* arc made of many different inatcTials, shingles, tin, rinc, 
Hlab', tiles, ct.C. If BhinglcH arc nst^l it is laid to paint ibcm In case the rain 
water 1« run Into a ciabTn : though paint helps to preser\i‘ the wikkI, ii 
imapt to poiaon the water. All nu'lal roofs must be painted w ith uuu.'il- 
Ilc paints, prepared for this purpose, or they w ill ruf-i out Tbe best 
and handsomest roofs arc undoubtedly slate and fib-, ]»urtirulurly 
tlio latter, though they make rather heavy roof framing necessary, (ui 
account of their great weight. 

Plunibllig’.’-Bc wire that there ia a trap under every fixture, and 
that from tUo top of every trap there is a venlllatlou i>lpe oui to the 
open air. Alw> be pure that there; is n large trap at the foot of the soil 
pipe just ogUldo of the house, and that fresh air is let into the foot of 



the Hoil pipe, just inside of thla trap ; the olher end of tho soil pipe 
itself should be carried up to tbe roof and tlieie cappial with avontilator. 
The b<‘st and simplest trap to use is a lead ]»ipe ca-«t to resemble tho 
letter S on its aide, thus ; co , 

Hot Water. --In Iiousch where thi‘n' i*! no plumbing, a good way to 
pr(tvide hot water baths, is to put the hath nmin next to the kitchen. 
Tut the range right agaiiirt the bath room parlihon, and imi a largo tin 
boiler (111 the back of the range. From the buck of the fin boiler, carry 
a faiK'et right lliroiudi the pnriMion to ()pen ovt*ra balli tub on tho other 
^ide of the partition. Thl'i d(H"> away vviih carrying hot water to ana 
fio. If it is desjied to discharge the w^ater from bath, run a Hmall pipe 
to a di•^f}Uic(‘ fifteen to tw(‘n)y feet fioin the house, and let It end there- 
in a large bob' filled m wifb loose •-(oir-.s and cov(>red over with earth, 
Tbe watei will (lien soak .iwriy in tlw' grivimd and do no harm, as it is 

not polliiti (1. 

Cisterns.-' II the lain wider is gathoied in a cistern, It should bo 
built euenbir of rtoue or brn k, and nnide water-tight iiy coating It In- 
Mile wilb ecuuul. It h domed over on top, jind a manhole left for 
»‘)e:mii‘g oiii, wliK.b is tanered with a lint stone. There should he small 
openiiiijs in top oHbe c e ti ru lo m nfilnte liie same and prevent the water 
fiom getting foul. It i'- a good J(I(')i to build tW(* cisterns in connection, 
witli shut (df loik bei ween, and nrraiigenient to turn the water InW 
ejllier, so eitbei (tin he ('leiiied out at pleasure. All water before 
enieiing I !»•' ci.'terii slioukl be jjilowad to ruu tbnmgh a filter, 'Ihls is a 
small lirit k, cemeut-couted box *.r MimlJer cistern (somelimeB a part of 
the main < islem ilselfi, wideli i-- filled wMli layers of .“and, pebbles and 
chill coal, wild b puiify the water it bubbles through them. Filters 
should he tb-aiK d <nit at h ii'-i iwiee a >eai, and new clmiToal put in. 

Ce««pc>ols nave gfuierally iie( n Imill with walls laid up with loose 
stones, w Hboiit in«<rlar, in oidirlo allow the mnttiT collecting fn ctrHs- 
p(.>ols to ^laik nwav into tin eurili Tbi", hfiweii'r, is a very had pracllcc, 
as the gioimd foi many, olien luindreds ol feet .anmnd heroinea foul, 
and breeds malaria and ail kinds of l\weH ; and if there is a spring or 
well anywlierj* id'iir, ifs w titers are sun* i(» i>e pvdluted and poisoned It 
is l)( Her to build the (-(.svpool tight, wiiue as the cistern, and clean It 
out wlien full lii ihis latter ease it is absolutely noresBury' to provide 
vcntilanoe to the aimie, and a p'pv i-bould be can led up eight or fen 
feel, fiom tiie fop of th** ee-siMMil ; If a tree is handy to the ccBspool, 
run tin- pijie up slilJ lugber idong the trunk of the tree, The pipe f-hould 
Ih* of good si/e, in proporinm lo the siw of the cossspoul. 

Stables In building a stable tlnie are one or tw'o points w’orth 
knowing The fioor of 1 lie loft should be strong and well supported. 
The fioors aud pailitlons of ibe Blalls riiould 1)C very thn'k iind strong, 
There should be no w'lndow*’ in the hlal)“ eNce]>l diiei fly in fiont of tho 
hor^e.*., or else tbi'v will keep I w., si mg tidir beads und ey-et; towuro tiu; 
light and get bliurl in one or bsaii eyes. The harm'ss and caniage 
rooms should be a.-* far as p(iv>-lble fKun the htalU , there should be at 
h'.'ivf two doors and a pa*-.'ige, oi otluT venJilali'd Bp:ue between 

them, 11“ (be fiinu's of (he sf/iH- de^iroy the vanush, and mat the meluJ 
parts of liotli harne-ses *ind mii M ages. 

Ice houses. — In building i^’i -hoiHes, there Hlioiild be hollow apacep 
in walls and roofs, wliieli are tilted in witii sawdn-^t Drainage must he 
p.'oMded at the bottom to lead off Die water a.^ ra“t im me.Ued. Tliere 
must ateo hr ven(ila(i<»n on lop to pievent w.ami fdr gathering under the 
loof. The door Ji'nding into th-‘ mieiior should t>e dtmbled and packed 
with sawrlnut in the same uiauiier as the wulls. It id well lllao to ha\e 
both interior aud exterior doors. 

Louis DrCoppKT Berg 
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fT OriENALlSM )ias ]ia<] a wonderful 
^rowili in iiKHlerii tinu's. Our 
^n’undfatliers \v(‘n‘ glad to gd liold 
of a seven b 3 ^-nin(i eountrv newspa- 
]HT once ft we(dv. 1’o-day we grasp 
luilf a dozen sheets of a iiiorniug, 
eaeli almost large enough for a 
(‘radio (|uilL Tlie man who does 
not read news]>apers will^soon ho a 
euri(jsity indeed. Tu the eiti(‘s, 
and all o\er Ihe laud, they fall 
e\orv Iiiorniug as the autumn 
l(‘ay('s fall when a sudden storm 
shahes the forest. 

Printingwith movahle types h('- 
gtin in 145^. In I4r)7 a newspaju r was jiuhiished. 
In England I lie Lo?ifhw (i/ne/fc was the jumieer, 
starting in IMovernher, Uir>r), ten nioiitlis before 
the great fire. Tlu! first Ameneaii newspajier 
was “ Pu)>li(d\ Oeeurren(a*s, l>ot!: I'\>reign and J>o- 
iiiesiiek/’ issued at Poston, SeiitemlxT 25, irejo. 
It lived through one issiu' only — tlie authorities 


found it too free of spreeh, and squelidied i(. 
But m 1704 (April 24) tlie Boston ]\\^ws-Letter 
was started, and managed to live until tiui Revo- 
lution. Plniiidelidiia's first, [Ki]>er started Ihxa^jn- 
her 22, 1710, and Isiew York's first Oetoher 3 0, 
1 725. 

4'h(‘ eireiilaiuin of newspap^u's was very small 
until the a])pli(.‘alion .>1’ sti/am ]>ow(t to printing ; 
and even then thcur einuilatiou was within narrow 
limits until the inventiou of stcreotyinng came in. 
By this nuwis any nuieiicT of h»rms mav he made 
and any number of jiiessi^s run, so that now the 
circulation of new'S]iaperri is piMeMoally unlimited. 


The jiresR on whicdi Franklin laboriously pulled 
off^’ two or three hundred sheets in an hour, 
printt'd on one side only, the sheet no larger th'an 
a card kihle, ims given place to a seemingly living 
(feature, that takes in its tc'eth tlie end of a roll 
of paper a mile long, and gi’imls it out at the rate 
(jf 20,000 to 3<),000 j)er hour of completed news- 
jiapers of eight pag<*s eaeh, pasted at the hack, cut 
at the edge's, and fo]d(‘d ready for (he mails. 

Journalism has abandoned the pony-exiu*eRS and 
the steamboats, and liariiesscd in iheir stead ihe 
lightning. Its hand reaches under oc(»ans and over 
continents, to the ntfennost ends of the earth, to 
satisfy its insatiable craving for news. Its agents 
are uhiejuilous, under the e([Ufttor ; at the poles; 
on the liattle-fhdd ; in the drawdng-room ; step by 
step wuih exploration, step by step with, science ; 
(W(‘n the s(:‘crets of State are kept with difficulty 
from thf' untiring seareli of journalism. It is no 
lougi'r a imuiiis of making a j)oor living ; journal- 
! ism is a liigh and responsible profession. Wlwe 
I so many new'spajicrs are read, there is little room 
j for hooks— the nevvs])iiper, therefore, becomes tlie 
: h aclier, and altlnmgh the readiT may not suspect 
it, his opinicuiH are more or less influenced by his 
favorite journal. 

Th(‘ tuliicb given herewith present an interesting study. 
In Iho Uniirvl Slates there arc more than 11,000 newspapers 
and nirtgaziiK's. It is not oftisy to g(»i at tlie amount of 
' priiih'<i inaltrr, for some arc of four pages, others, eighty 
I twelve, sixteen, and on to thirty-two. Some vary fromrY 
I (lay to (lay — one day twelve pages, next twenty-^ght. 
The pages arc of all sixcis, and so aru the types One illus- 
tration may give an idea of the vast amount of reading ( we 
iiuludi^ advertisenuints) in the modem newspaper. In 
April, 1S83, a New York paper issued as its regular shfct 
I .28 pages of six columns each, or 168 columns of type. Rated 
; as ail nonpareil, the ems ” fn printer’s parlanoe in this 
1 sho(d weie cloven hundred thousand ( 1,108,800.) The New 
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Testament, revised edition, contains only 443,000 enis ; so 
this single copy of a newspaper might have printed two foil 
eopiaj and half of another of the entire. New Teatainenl. 
The newspaper on this (Krasion Issued 120,000 copies, the 
whole edition being equal to 300,000 copies of tlie New Testa- 
ment, 

In the entire world there are juiblishcd 34,274 newspapers, 
Journals and magazines. Knropo stands at th<^ head in 
numl)ers, circulation, and iidhicuee, having 19,537 publica- 
tions, or 67.07 per cent, of all in existence. Ncirth Anieri(M 
comes next, with 12,400 publications, with which, in ( oiisider- 
atioiiof her youtli, she may well be satisfii'd. Kuroi»e and 
North America have 31,937 newspapers, jeaving but 2.317 to 
t lie remainder of I Im world, Tliosi' arc dist i ibuted as L allows . 
In Asi^, 775, or 2.27 per cent, of all in the woild ; JSouth 
America, 099, or 2.05 percent ; Audralia, (JOl, or 1.91 prr 
cent.; Afn<‘a, IbS, or 0.51 pt r cent, tairope and North 
America, willi nn area of less than 25 p('r cent. the 
habiluble globe, contain 93.23 per ceai. ol all (he publica- 
tions in existence. Kuropi^ and North America combined 
liave a pojiulalion ol 377,390,145; the remainder of the. 
world husan aggregate ]»ojnilation of 1,215,788.013. Hating 
(lie average family at six jn^rsons it ajipears that in Knrojm 
and North America there is one jmlihcatiou for every I wo 
tlmnsiuid families, In the other division there is one pubb- 
calioii for about 90,*0t)() tamibes. 

In the matter of language, Englisli .dnnds far idiead, 
having 10,500 puldif ations. Ni‘.Kt comes (iertnan \^i(h 
7.350 ; French with 3,850 ; Spanish, 1,000 

The gathering of m’vvs for tiic press outside of merely 
local affairs, is a matLer of vast importance and expense, 
and iseondiutcd mainly by t\v<^ great asvK-iations, Heulers 
3\‘legratn Company, (d London, for Kurope, Asia, and 
Africa; and the Assoeiati'd Press, of New York, for America. 
The scope of Uenteris (’ornpany is boundless. Its agents 
and coritispondents are fonml idl over t lie world It was 
originated by .lnlc> Renter, a Prussian, who was fur many 
years cmjdoycfl as a courier between FairojHain court'.. Ju 
1858, he proposed to send brief dispalelii^h of eontiiiental 
news to a Ijoridon paper, ami frmn that small begninmg 
came the immense business now going on N^ ]>a]>ei can 
afford to be liealcn in news; that would bi* il-^ funeral dirire. 
But. in the early days of the telegrajdi the e\f>euse of spem.il 
dispiitcbes wms hard to l>oai‘. So the leading jounmls in 
New York city organized the Assoinated Press, sharing the 
nxiiensiis and the nows in comnmn. Juki'- Reul(‘r’s its agents 
and correspondents art" everywhere, appaicnl ly waiting for 
news fo hapf>en. The otlice.s in New London, San 

Francisco and other large cities are never closed, foi, like 
the BritisJi Hug, ^the sun never sids upon its work. To this 
Asi4>ociated Press intolligt*ii(-o comes from all (juarters, Irom 
over the land,, from under the seas ; from countrit's that an'- 
in darkness when the midday sun shines over tlie New York 
olfie-e* The telegraph is at work at all hours bringing mes- 
sages to headquarters, The click, click goes on incossiuitly 
OYtft the wires, wires which converge from all quarlei-sof the 
gU^ except northeastern Asia ; the messagcH are written out 
on manifold paper, a copy for each newspaper belonging to 


I the Association is clapped into a lUtlo cylinder, the cylinder 
into a pneumatic tube, and in tivi^ sccomls the cylinder drops 
upon the night editor’s dc'^k in the oflli c to which it is (les» 
lined. Time is so precious just before going (o firess by a 
morning paper, that even the in<*s.songer bijy who had to run 
hut a few liundreil yard.s is disjienscd with. Then in most 
editorial offices of I he leading fiapt'rs there is u wire over 
wliieh noticr* is given of 'wdint is about coming or to be ex- 
pected. it may notify the breaking out of a lire a few 
blocks iiviay, a vote in Congress or in Parlianumt, a wreck 
olf llie Southern eo;ist, or the death of a mart of nolo. 
Vriien lh(‘ correspondent of a London paper was captured 
by llu‘ Boers in South Africa he showed his newspaper cre- 
dent iuls, was at onei' reli’aM'd ami Inatcd with disling uistied 
eourtesy ; and fuitlier, the victorious savagc.s requested htm 
to bear a ting of truce tc) tiis army so that care would be 
taken of iheir wounded lie reached the Bntjsli camp the 
nigld after the battle ;iml j>repared a dispateh to his paper, 
't ins dis})a!(‘h was sent by the army telegraph to the coast, 
llienee o\er till* I'lasl fndui lines to (he (Uilf of Admi, then 
Ihiough the sou that swallowed Pharaoh and his hosts, acros.s 
the Isthmus of Sue/, under the blue Mediterranean, over 
I Italy, oM'i* the snows of the Alps, niToss Fnnu'e, under the 
[ troubled Channel to the Reuter's Ijoiidon ()ffiee,on.on with- 
I out nst, to Vali'iilia Bay, under two tlionsund miles of 
CIS an to Ni'W'foundljiml, to Halifax, to New York, away, 

I away without rest, until far ahead of the lagging sun it 
reaches its ultimati* wesl,eni limit in I In* San Francisco office 
of the Assoeiafeil Ih'ess. Whal would old Ben Franklin 
sav to (hat ! 

Another instrument forgathering news of a local charac. 
.ler is ill ils iiifaney — llu* lele[>hone. Taking up a little 
tube and sjieaking in it in an ordinary tone of voii*e, you are 
disiiiK lly heunlas mueh as five mdes avvjiy, the only means 
of ('oiiimuniealio’n between (ho sfK'aker and the listener 
being a simple inMilaierl or coyciimI win*. 3'iiis instrument 
is rapidly displacing the old speaking tnimpet. It is the 
1 means in many oases of bringing local news up to the mo 
' iiient of going to ]vn‘ss W'hi^ii we renu'inber Dial the tele- 
i graph isslill voting, Ihal tlie raibnad is but half a century 
old ; wlim we loiik Ikh K bill a little distanee. as it were, and 
I set* (he old .slage-i-oiu h as nur beau-ideal of S|>eed, we <*aTmot 
I but l»e ama/ed at (he fie;idli>ng [irogrcss of aris and sciences 
I in lids teeming ag<' of womh'rs 
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tufn; if CojoiH h. 

in\i AntnmUy 

Xntnlter if Copit^jt per yotr 

to I'AU'h InluOntonf , 

Xo. of 


No, to each 

ioijiifrt/ Ptfhlicalioh , 

Animal hd.iie. 

inhabitant. 

Vjlilc'd Stiilr^ 

11,202 

2,202, 1)03, 5«9 

51 00 

llrlijUii 

4.082 

2,2(^2,459,131 

04,01 

rrancf 


1,557,211,229 

39.80 

tiiTIlUUlJ . 

r>,529 

1,748, 080, aO-.l 

38.07 

Italy 

1,174 

209, 420, 

9 70 

Austria Hungary 

i,8n;j 

371,101,575 

0.88 

Belgium 

591 

324, ‘222.455 

50 20 

N(*thcrlaiulrt 

435 

l‘>2.5«0,660 

31.76 

Swtvlpn and Nemvay .... ^ 

404 

77,314,100 

Jiia 
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Country. 

Denmark 

Switzerland 

ttUBEla 

Spain 

Portugal 

Turkey, 

Oroeet* 

BriUbh India 

China 

Japan 

.Mgi-’jla 

Mexico,.. , ... 

Central America, 

WcHtlndic.s. 

Cnha... , 

Argi-ntine Ilt publlr. 

Bolivia 

Biazil. 

Chili 

Peru 

Kr nudor 

Unjguay 

Colomhin 

Venojcnola 

Australia 

Mellxiurne 

Tuismauia 

New 7.oalond. 


No.qf 

Publication, 

61 

518 

454 

750 

17H 

181 

P9 

373 


Annual 7scuc. 
41,7118,28.5 
100,123,870 
IW.824.408 
46,4(13,155 
54,520,145 
2,3,533.760 
10,015,100 
25,573,386 
7,(103,174 
143,730,000 
5,048,460 
46,7711,8.58 
10.145,840 
33,553.900 
25 505,000 
11,917,700 
1.168.830 
41,214,200 
21,06.3,170 
6.69-1,800 
1 ,9‘48.000 
12,431.300 
4,920 500 
12,670,.V)0 
66,067,400 

14,8<i6 m 

3,043 118 
43.915, iriO 


No. to each 
itiAabltanl. 
21,01 
85.18 
1 45 
14.81 
12 88 
M7 

5 98 
.5 39 

0 001 
418 
1.70 
4.67 
388 

7 45 
16 91 

4..58 
0.06 
4 42 

8 66 
216 
1 43 

27 62 
1.64 

6 73 
24 08 
56 66 
2(..31 
86.59 


North America 

12,400 

2.787.842.262 

;16.66 

Buroi>e 

19,.W 

7,314,956.805 

24 38 

Asia 

775 

19.5.010 921 

0.01 

Africa 

182 

31.751,79,5 

0 01 

Australia 

661 

112.417,322 

30.63 

South America 

099 

117,520,340 

3.92 

Totals 

34 274 

10.589,499,448 

<i 52 

« 

Cities. 



New York 

587 

51 6, .322, 752 

291 21 

Boston 

161 

147,977.838 

408 17 

Philadelphia 

199 

179,225,607 

2tl.IiO 

Washington 

43 

2Lr>43,224 

116 21 

Baltimore 

65 

51,121 251 

LVl 98 

New Orleans 

o-j- 

18.504 160 

8J» (»() 

Cincinnati 

91 

79.916,781 

813 09 

Chicago. 

211 

149, .'■>18,750 

297.13 

SI. Louis 

106 

72,186,700 

206 24 

Snu Francisco 

l.M) 

70,G:H,Of»8 

.327.49 

Lomioii . 

1 \v\* 

1,01.3, as 1,463 

266 67 

iMlO' 


1,08-1,225,700 

545.45 

Homo 

213 

46,689,920 

203.86 

Mudrtd 

253 

126,407,000 

:«3.97 

St Pcicrsbnrg 

183 

61 524.080 

312 54 

Con-'luntinoplc 

6C 

19,598 060 

27.99 

ralcnlfa . . ....... 

43 

1,721,900 

529 

P(kin 

1 

3,130,000 

L.56 

Tokio 

99 

r»6,078,000 

7.19 

Algiers 

21 

2,112,700 

40.0B 

Mexico . 

114 

29.748,600 

111.80 

Ilnvioia 

35 

lM2l,r,00 

50.41 

H*o Janeiro 


a8,ts’^;,a»o 

104.32 
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in mil due 

noi rcpiewnt readers, as the 

cltieK are the grea* wurelumst 

from which the various couutrica are 


THE PRESS OF THE TTKITSB STATES. 

Ntjmberqf IktUy, Weekly, and Ollier Serial Netotpapefe and Piriodkals 
Iwieti in Each Stole, with Aggrtgait NunCber Each BeguloT Jtyfite. 

„ , No cd Tot al gf 

SlcUe. Publkwion. One fente* 

Alabama 122 102,697 

Arkansan 115 101,956 

California 834 776^897 

Colorado 93 182,060 

CoriiHTflcui 145 221,701 

Dtlawarc...- * 27 86,032 

Diatricl of Columbia 43 211,737 

Fh'Jidu 42 . 21.641 

Georgia 194 * 240,388 

UlinoJs 971 2,192,051 

Indiana 492 646,571 

Io«a 673 560.016 

Kansas 365 250,989 

Kenriu ky 182 896,849 

Louiftlana 109 185,363 

Maine 115 178,061 

Maryland 156 405,589 

MaesnrhusettP 449 2,008,643 

Michigan 475 585,217 

Mlnnesoia 236 339,053 

Mi».sibHij)pi 109 77,089 

MisHOnri 456 1,015,796 

Nebraska 22.5 112,356 

Nevada 31 19,895 

New Ilainpshiie 90 140.341 

Now Jersey 214 249,280 

N e w y ork 1 ,385 7,489,026 

Norfh Carolina 124 101,907 

Ohio 740 2,150,773 

Ongon 75 75,404 

I'ennsvlvania 927 2.984,698 

J?hodc Island 39 90,3,J9 

South Carolina... 76 65,823 

Tennessee 187 559,486 

Texas 288 349,744 

Vermont 68 135.129 

Virginia 173 168,828 

West Virginia 9ft 87.925 

Wisconsin 351 468,724 

Territories 223 148.611 


Totals 

Brliish Amcrlra 


11.307 , 25,988,045 

624 TShS? 


aupplicd wdth priulcd mutter.] 


Brliish America 624 1,335,579 

Hubbard raies the annual circulation in the United States at 
2,rm2,ibi3,569 papers. Assuming that these sheets, as we hold them open 
to read, measure three fc^t ai ross, ond laying them down In a line, we 
have the above number of yards, which makes 14,. 500, 417 miles of paper. 
If wc allow two left for the other meustm', or six square* feet for each 
sheet, Hk' year’s issue would carpet ubont .550 «iqnaro miles of ground, 
f*r 352,000 acres 

There are in (he United Stales 936 daily newspapers (of which 449 are 
evening papery, 241 exclusively Sunday, 5.5 triweeklies, 112 semlweok- 
lie«, 8.256 weeklies, and 1,6(H HCiul-monllily and monthly jasiiica. 
ical IHvifiion- Republican, 2,793; Democrutic, 2,244; Independent, 1,315; 
Greenback, 164; neutral, 158 Jteligioue Methodhit, 65; Bap- 

tist, 06; PieKbytcriaii, 45; tint verbalist, 9; Epfscopailan, 29; Kvangeilcab 
124; Spiritualist. 7; Unitarian, 2; tibend, 1; Congregational, 10; Sweden- 
borgimi, 3; Homan Catholic, 60; Second Advent, 9; Lutheran, 24; Be- 
fommd Church, 13; Moravian, 3; Quaker, 6; Memionite, 4. 

Dt'voted to agrlcultiire, 107; literature, 184; education, 162; tmpet- 
Biice, 66; commerce and tiado, 172. There are also publlcatlona ape- 
ciaJJy adapted to horticulture, stock-raising, amnsements; papers for 
children, organs of fn'cmasonry, odd- fellowship, and other socletlei; 
mechanica, law, real estate, sirortlng, fasWons, women’s rtglitl;» >€(C, 
Papers are issued In English, Ch^nnan, French, (Bpanish, PoHngnese. 
Italian, Danish, Swedish. Norwegian, Welsh, Poltsti^ Dutch, Bohamlath 
Cherokee, Chlnew;, Hebrew ; in sign language (for tho deaf and dumbA 
and in phonography, or short hand writing 
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jS N all civilized Christian coun- 

1 cluinis of iinisic upon the 

2 SHwE attention of persons of influenco 

^ sHlIu fully recognizee]. Its 

Z picturesque written sign language 

is ])robiibly nion^ generally 
^ known and accepted among 

•Ir races of Christendom than that of 
any other WTitton language. TIio Rus- 
J i sian musician from St. reiershiirgh, the 
^ I*? Qorinan from Berlin, the Italian from 
vk Naples, the frenchman from Paris, the 
Englishman from lAUidon, the inhahi- 
JL taut of the United Stales of America or 
i of Australia, in fact, all nationalities 
w agree in rendering similarly the written 
» signs of a language common to them all, 
a language founded upon scales and laws of har- 
mony which are permanent and unchaugeable. 
It is important, therefore, in dcvclo}»ing systems of 
education designed to improve the religious, moral, 
and social condition of a people, that’ well-known 
and intelligent views of music as a science and as 
an .art should be properly cultivated. 

Music, which has been defined as poetry sung,” 
may be considered in its historic, scientific, t/cchnic, 
and fiesthctic relations. It -deserves a treatment in 
oonBonance with its over growing influence, and 



with its extraordinary power over the emotions of 
civilized man. AVhilo the antediluyiaii Juhal is 
mentioned as the ^‘father of all such us handle the 
harp and organ,” it is clear iluit among the de- 
scendants of Abraliam no names stand out more 


prominently than those of Moses and his sist-er 
Miriam, whoso knowledge of tlic divine art wjis un- 
questionably obtained in Egy])t. By them it was 
engrafted upon the religious rites of iho Hebrew, 
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who also cultivated it as a consolation in time of 
peace, and as a i)owerful ineeniivo in war. A mag- 
nificont array of pat-riarclis, j)rojdiots, judges, war- 
riors and kings in JcwisJi liistory claim jn'ofound 
regard from tlio musical student as ho looks back 
upon the past, and attemj^ts to analyze the sources 
ot music's subtle iutlueucc ujioii these chosen ser- 
vants of (Jod. It Avas 

one grand Deum, 

from Moses at llie 
Ked 8oa to Solomon 
in Ids wonderful 
temple at Jerusalem. 

And ibis ])assiomile 
love and devotion to 
music still animates 
the breasts of (lod's 
ancient j) e o j) 1 c 
wherever they may 
be found. Not less 
marked was its influ- 
ence upon thcaposUes 
and immediate fol- 
lowers ()f (Jhrist. It 
was a joy in tlicir 
conversions, and was 
accompaided by mir- 
aculous resultsindun- 
goons and iin|)rison- 
ments. Even before 
the coming of Olirist, 
the Greek mind had 
already measured and 
ap])roj)riatc*d its 
power in issuing juAvs, 
in uphold mg reforms, 
in instructing the 
young, and in jiacify- 
ing the miserable. 

Eortilied by its (‘.eh's- 
tial harmony A})ollo 

dweltamong thegods, bektuovbk. 



After the Greek and Roman civilizations had 
reached their lieight, the Christian bishop sang his 
love of the Messiah in Latin lines surmounted by 
Greek letters, to denote the rising and the falling 
inflections of the voice. St.' Ambrose, A.n, 386, 
retained tlie four Greek modes founded upon the 
Greek tetrachords, wliicb wereus^ in the churchfor 

two hundred years, 
and St. Gregory^ a>d. 
590, added four more, 
thus completing wliat 
have since been known 
eight Gregor- 
‘ ' ian tones, which are 

still in extensive use 
in the church. 

The organ was 
introduced into the 
church during St. 
G regory's pontificate, 
and the church has 
ever since retained it 
as the most effective 
accompaniment of 
human voices in wor- 
ship. Harmony and 
countorjAoint, or the 
system of concords 
and discords in music, 
arose with the use of 
the organ. 

The most success- 
ful teacher of music 
during the Middle 
Ages was Guido Arp- 
lino, a Benodiciino 
monk, A.ir. 1000, Avho 
was the inventor of 
ilic vocal gamut, tU, 
Ke, Mi, Fa, Sol, La, 
Si. Little is known 
of music in the fol- 


Minerva P])roa(l light and wisdom among Her wor- j lowing two centuries until the appearance of the 


shipers, and Anon Avith his lovely voice cliarmcd 
the very fisluvs of the sea. lloimu' Inmsclf attuned 
his lyre to its rhythmic flow, and J Pythagoras, en- 
lightened by his early L<:Yldia;i training, originated 
ideas of harmony whicli lie at the founclaliou of 
the whole modern system of concords and discords. 


.Troubadours, who were the immediate progenitors 
of the Rucceeding poetry and melody of Italy and 
France. Soon afterward the madrigal, a composi- 
tion in jiarts for companies of four, eight, or six- 
teen voices, presented* its claims for recognition, 
and for two centuries, charmed the ears of tlie 
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cultivated. Hore tender, sweet, and delightful concerted 
muftio for human voices has never been composed than the 
madrigals of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

It is an interesting fact to notice, that at this period of 
time, A.D. 1587, the ConBervatoriQ Santa Maria di Loretta 
was founded in Naples hy Giovanni di Tappia, a Spanish 
clergyman, which is truly named as the paiterii of all 
subsequent conservatories of music. Many were afterward 
established in Italy, some of w'hich. remain lo this day. 
The conservatory of 

music in Paris, the most 

brilliant and thoroughly 
furnished of modern 
times, was founded a.d. 

1793. All others have 
been founded during 
the present century. 

Two very remarkable 
men lived in the six- 
teenth century, the in- 
fluence of whose musi 
cal life and example 
uixin later generations 
can hardly bo overesli 
mated. Palestrina, Ibc 
father of strict church 
music forms, and Mar- 
tin liUthcr, who estab 
lished music in the 
parish schools of his day 
and clime, and gave the 
clioral to the people. 

In the following cen 
tury the Oratorio grew 
out of the church musi- 
cal exhibitions entitled 
mysteries, and. contoin- 
porauoously the Opera, 
or secular musical dra- 
ma, originally of Greek 
origin, was presented to 
, admiring audiences. Of 
later musicians, Dome- 
nico Scarlatti and John 
' Sebastian Bach deserve 
to rank as the most dis- 
tinguished predecessors ^ 
of that grand galaxy 
of names consisting of 

Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn. 

THE SCIENCE OF MUSIC. 

Modern Music, as known among Christian nations, is 
founded upon laws of harmony, which, since their origin, 
have never changed, liecause they rest upon mathematical 
data which render change impossible. The reason why 
ctmoords in music, as distinguished from discords, are 
agreeable to tlie ear, is because the former resemble each 



other in the number and regularity of tbeir vibrations, 
while the latter are void of such agroement. Alelody may 
and docs change wilh eac-Ii succeeding generation ; but 
harmony, or the relation of concords to discords, and«i^ 
versa, remains the same from age to age. TIkjsg laws of 
harmony govern all changes in vocal and instrumental 
effect. The human vouie may be trained lo a more 
extensive etimpass; Its dynamic power may bo ineTcasedlo 
a point not previously known; and all instrumental musi(t, 

cither for one or many, 
may bo elaborated to 
a degree positively bo- 
wildering: yet all these 
results are acliieved 
without one radical 
change in tlio harmony 
w hich lies at the bottom 
of tlicm all. It may 
be stated as an axiom, 
wit li out fear of nijec 
tioii, that in musical 
composition, concords 
must be the rule and 
discords the exception, 
if the aim be lo win the 
hearts of all classes of 
heartTs. 

TECHNIC. 

The technical in music* 
precedes the artisiir, if 
It do not in a great 
measure embrace it. T o 
make the car quick m 
distfhguiahiug the dif- 
ference between one 
sound and another, in 
pitch, power and qua) 
ity of tone; to tram the 
eye promptly to rc- 
cogtjizc the characters 
eonstitulmg the mu.sieal 
sign language; to re 
quire the voice and 
hand by perpetual drill- 
ing to obey the behests 
of a resolute will and 
a truthful conception, — 
these are the constant 
and never ending necessities of the true musical artist, whicli 
arc not to be dispensed with, however facile his ]iower of 
imitation, or however largely endowed he may be with Ihc 
inluitions of genius. It is with the artistic renderings of 
musical compositions of unending variety, that the intelli 
gent critic has chiefly to deal, and by wlindi he judges of 
tlie cliaracter of the technic resources of either singer or 
player, Tke original outlme and construction are the 
result of the composer’s invention, and are to be properly 
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estlmuted by tboir scientific relations; but the execution not rely for its effect so much upon Its delicate and tasteful 

reveals the artistic proclivities of the pcrfonncr through his appeals to the ear as it does upon its full, resonant and 

mastery of techhic. Tliis Hiibjj-ct of technic in music martial strains, will cause man, *woman and cldld to stop 

assumes a very comprehensive phase in view of the infinite and listen with rapt attention to its measured beat. 

variety of effects iifoduecd by different kinds of human COMPOSITION AND COMPOSEBS 

voices, such as Base, Bnrilonc, Tenor, Contralto, Mezzo- COMPOSITION AND COMPOSERS. 

Soprano, and Soprano, and through the grand and luimcronH For the sake of convenience in classification, and as; 

changes v.*roughl by the stringed and wind inslnimenls of tending to a higher aesthetic culture, three styles of musical 

an orchestra. With the increased compass, power, and composition may mentioned, the ciiAssic, the romantic, 


flexibility of tlic biiman 
voice must be named 
the improvements in all , 
kinds of instruments, 
with Ibc single cxeep- j 
tion of the violin, whicli, I 
it would seem arrived I 
at the height of its 
exeellenc'C in beauty of 
lone fully two centuries ' 
ago. Frt)m the rehears- 
als of the first Italian 
conservatories of music 
nearly three centuries 
and a half ago to the 
present lime, the com 
bined effects of voices 
and instruments have 
steadily increased, until 
now in the sacred ora 
tori(^ and in the grand 
opera, as well as in other 
forms of unil('d vocal 
and instrumtMital effort, 
the result is a splendid 
advance beyond all for- 
mer conception. 

MUSIC AS A FINE 
ART. 

Music cannot present 
i gra])bic outline the 
animate and inanimate 
forms of nature with 
the facility and success 
which allend tiie devo- 
tees of druAviiig, paint- 
ing and scul[>ture in 
tIuMr cliuriulwg work. ■ 

And all of lh(“'C hiic 

ails, including music, ('aiinot jncsimt 1o the intellect and 
imagination those delicate ami 1\ sc.s of tlie Rourecsof beauty, 
which Poesy, m the haiid.s <,i iia grent m isters, makes plain 
to the icsibetie, sensibililu s of man. Vel Music, iiinust.be 
fairly acknowdeilgcd, by its more direct and stirring effcMd. 
upon the emotions, di)(?s swr.y tlic* sfuil in a mariner hardly 
attainable by any other flue art. Its elleet is also more 
general than that of any otner tine aft up(m ail classes of 
persons, young and ohl E\cn a militerj tsand, which dc.es 



and the sentimental. 
These throe styles may 
each embrace the sarred 
ai d necular, tho distinc- 
tions in the styles aris- 
ing from the musii'ul, 
and not from the relig- 
ious, moral, or poetic 
form of the eomposi 
tion ; the eharaclerof the 
comiioser affording the 
real key to these points 
of difference. Thus it 
may be slated that Pa 
lestnna, Pergolesi, Scar- 
latti, Bach, Marpurg, 
Handel, Haydn, Mozart, 
Beetlioven, Cherubini, 
Bpohr, Mendelssohn, 
Bchuman, and Hubcu- 
Stem ale coinpoSiTs 
chiefly of that which is 
classic. 

In a degree less clas- 
sic. and embracing 

much of the roinantl<‘, 
may be named Clement I, 
Cremer, Ficdd, Diissek, 
Hummel, C/erny, Kalk- 
bremner, Moselielcs, 
Chopin, Her/., Thalberg, 
Liszt, and Wagner. To 
the romantic school be- 
long the operatic and 
desiTiptivc song com 
posers, such as PaisieUo, 
GUlck, Pneiui, Boasini, 
Meyerbeer, Boildieu, 
Auber, Von "Weber, 
Schubert, Bellini, Hil- 
ler, K'licken, Donizetti, Verdi, and many others. 

“The mob of gentlemen who write (music) with ease” 
arc tiie prolific sentimental song writers and composers of 
wudlzes, fantasias, polkas, etc,, a vast army of whom rise 
yearly to compete with each other in a very superficial 
school indeed. Most of this music is soon forgotten, and 
the shelves that knew it once, will know it no more fbrevet. 

A certain class of virtu(>si, such as organists, pianists, 
violinists, violoncellists, cornetists, etc., achieve a world* 
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vide reputation as soloists, and amass respectable fortunes. 
The most highly accoinplishod and celebrated of these, in 
modern days, are the violinists; Paganini, DeBeriot, Ole 
Bull,.Vieuxtemp8, Ernst, Bivori, Joacliirn and Wicuiawski. 
The great reputation they liave achieved reveals tins inter» 
esting fact, that next to the human voice the violin makes 
the most searching appeals to the human ear and heart. It is 
the King of the orchestra, and probably will long remain so. 

* THE CULTIVATION OF MUSIC. 

The systematic cultivation of music in the common schools 
now fostered by many States, together with the attention 
given to it as a science by Harvard and other s(*ats of ad- 
vanced learning, will, in due time, bear legitimate and 
abundant fruit. Conservatories, which arc now the oiiU 
come of individual enterprise, will be chartcrwl by the State 
and l)e placed upon a permanent foundation. Some, even 
now, are doing a flourisliing business under State charters. 
These movements toward a higher and more intelligent ap- 
preciation of music among all classes of [leople must neces- 
sarily n?sc«e it from many degrading asHoeuitions with which 
it is now unfortunately united. Music, like language, has 
unlimited power for good or for evil, in exact proportion to 


the extent of its union with elevating or debasing scenes. 
What ehoerful influence in the family can so cordially bind 
logethor its members as the faithful study and practice of 
the highest and liest forma of eoncerU*d music ? What 
charming relief from the tedium and confined uir of class 
rooms in schools does the music drill afford 1 Tlie young 
and lively collegian would also make his futim^ life in society 
mflnitcly more pleasant to himstdf and to othei-s, if, instead 
of singing the miserable doggerel lines with which he makes 
night hideous during his student days, he gave a limited 
portion of his time to the systematic cultivation of his voice 
and to the development of a strong and tlexildc linger in 
practicing classic music. Indeed, there aiv. hardly any 
gatherings, large or small, in human st)ci(‘ly, where good 
music, appropriate to the occasion, would not bo acceptable 
and confer increased liappiness uiKin 1 he hearer At mar- 
riage, on the birthday, at the fuiieml, at home, in churcli, 
in school, on the graduation day, with the parly of pleasure, 
the summer sail, the military review, at (*arly dawn, by 
moonlight walk, in war, ip peace, in all scenes, at all times, 
and in all places “the (‘one<»rd of sweet soumis '* completely 
fills those intervals iiotwcHui the more prosaic acts of life 
which otherwise might be a succession of aching voids. 


Cj^roneb^ieal Xisl @f Cminent liusiea! ipersena^es. 


Name. 


Abelard, Peter 

Abt, Friine 

Abbot. Analiel 

ADhuu, Kinma . 
Albp'cbtHber^er, J. J‘, 
AlleiJil. (ilreirorjo 
Aiiuitl Brotheri? . .. 

Awbrose, Ji>aint 

Aretino, Giiid« 


ArUm 

Attwowl, Thomas, 
Anber, I). F. E 


Baeh, J, S, ....... 

Ralfe, Mlrhael. . .. 
IhirgiehW ... . 

BeeUioven, L. V. . 

Bellini, V 

Benedict, Sirdules 

Bfrg, Albert W. . . . 

Berlioz, Hector, , 
BiHhop, Sir 11. Ur 
Bolldleu, F. A. , . 
Boyce, Br. Wm. . 

Bradburjs Wm , 
Braham, John . . 

Brahtnn, Jno 

Brlatow, O. F.... 
Buck, Dudley. . . . 


Billow, Hans von . 


CALLlNIi. 

BiuTari.AOF;, 

a; 

ec 

h 

2 



A l> 

A I>. 

T'leologlan and 
(’oinposer . . , 

Paris 

im 

1142 

t'ornpowr 

Ellenhnrg . . . 

1819 


('oinjiO'^er 

New Hampshire 

J8(M 


SopfllTlO 

C'anada 

IHTiO 

. 

( 'oil 1 poser , 

Klosterneuberg 

ir:5i» 

1.803 

Ct)inp<Her 

home 

ItHlO 

1652 

1 Violin makers 

Cremona 

IGtKl 

1650 

'Bishop and Com 
po>er. . . 

Milan 

310 

397 

Monk and in 
j slrucror. . . 

Arezzo . , . 

9*K) 

1050 

Poet and Mui^u Ian 

1/C‘BbOB 

11. e 
iM\} 

i 

1 -- • 



A n 

1 A I> 

'composer. ,. 

London , . 

1707 

j 18:18 

Composer i 

1 

Caen, 

1784 

1871 

Composer ! 

Kisenach 

U'MTy 

1T50 

Coinjioser . , . , i 
(?orai>oscr 

nuhliru... 

1H)8 

1870 

Berlin , . . 

1838 


Composer .. . 

Bonn , 

1770 

1827 

(kimposer, , . . j 

Catania 

1802 

)8:i5 

jComposer and Di 
reel or . ' 

Stuttgart 

1801 


Organist and Com ' 
pO‘*er {Frankfort .. 1 

1825 ! 



jl’otp St. AiulrC 
I London 


ConipoM(*r - 
(’oinposcr . _ 

(Vnnpoxer. . , . 'Konon - 

Orji^ftnlHtamlrom I 

potter i London . . 

(JompoSer . . , . 'Maine 

Tenor ; London . , 

Composer iHatnintrc. 

(Composer iNew York 

Organlwt and Cora 

poser 

PianlHt and Com 
poser. 


{Hartford . 

t.j 

.iDreadcu.. 


ifniit 

i7He 

i;to 

1710 

1K17 

1771 

la-t'i 

1025 

1843 

1830 


ISfi'J 
18 ^ 
18.‘{1 

17*19 

18fil 

185<> 


NAMlf, 

Bnrney, Dr. Cfi 

( aU f»ft, Pr 

Caiev, .^nna LfUilitr’ 
('atftknl, AiifieilcH. 
Cat el, Cli. B 

rhernbl.ii, L . 

Chhidni, Br E F. 

Chopin, FrtKl , . 

Clioron. K. 

CimaroMH, T) 
CIcinenn, Muzio, 

Corelli, Areange'o. 

Costa. Sir Michael. . 

Cramer, J. B. 

Crofl, Dr. Wm 


Calling. 


I BmTHI'LACK. 


Crutch, Dr Win 
Curtis. CL K , .. . . 

(V.erny, Carl 


Historian and I 
Composer , . Slinwsbnry 

; Author and Com ! 

I jmaer. . 'Kensington ., . 

, Contralto . . Maine . . , 

[Soprano . Sinigagiia, . . 

lYofeshor of Har I 

I mony . , , ,;ligle 

'Author and t'om.-' 

' poser 'Floo'iice 

jWrncr on Aeou''-' 

! tics.. . . Wittenbnrg 

iPianibt and Com-i 
1 ]) 0 !ser . . . 'Zelngona W'idu 

. Author and Com-' 

I pOMT , ... Caen. . . . 

;(’t)nipiiser ;Nup!es 

ji'iani‘‘t and Com-' 

! )iuser Uomc 

I Violinist and' 

I CompoKT , , . , Fu'^ignamt 

U'ompof'er and Di •' 

I ri't'ioi , ... [Naples 

lI’iaiiiHt and Conc| 

po^er. . . , lUermany 

Organist and Com - 1 

poser [Nether Katiiig-| 

I ton 

'Norwich , . 
Author and Com-' 

poser J Troy, N. Y . . 

Pianist and Com-! 
power I Vicuna 


Id ! t 

S I 2 

(S I . P 

A.J). A.l>. 

172<1 ' 1814 

j 

i 

iriiB : 1831 
178.3 isii; 
1773 I 1830 

i 

17t>0 ; 1843 

1756 ' 1837 

1810 ' 1849 

1773 . 1834 
1754 I 1801 

1753 ! 1832 

16,53 I 171? 

1810 


Daniorcau, Mad. Chill 
David 


David. Pelicien, 
J)e Degnia ,(3 , , . . 


! Paris 

King and Psalmist Bethlehem . 


Composer Codenet 

Barb one Lugo — 


1771 

1077 

1155 

1819 

1791 

1801 
n. 0. 
1050 

A.D. 

1810 


185b 


1727 

1847 


1867 

loas 


A. u. 

1876 

1849 
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7^ AMIC. 


l)fl>orHh . , . 


Doniz.ott?, O ... 
J>n|nv*, UlllK rt. 
DumiUi*, Fiuu. 


Calunu. 


BniTHI'^ACK. ! 


Dtjswkj J. L. 


KlizalM'ili . 
Krunl, r . 


Farint'lli, 

Fatraiil, Itjohurd.. 


Ft'irurl, (i. . 

FtdKRJ 
R‘u\,.T J. . 

Fi«*Ul, JoiJij . . 


t’rojdM’ft'Kfl ami 

i 8ir){;ur I B- o. 

CoTuiMiHT .. . 

Toiler .. . . Il'ai'iN. 

('r)mp<»Hrr and Jii j 
' Kilrurtor, . (Jnnuo . . 

f*ianlhf. and Com | 
pom-r .... irza.'-lun 

(Jjiocn n?id Virpiti j 
al . - Kfiidand-... 

il'.ins*. 

Sinnr iNaplt'M 

,Or/:?aiiist undC-oni-! 

I ])OHt‘r ... ITiondoii 

('onipostT uml In 

.\ullior and Cfun 


Fi(i>ujinh,V . 
Fnm< , , . 

Fran/, Uifbcjt. 


(JaiTiH, M 

iJltnon*, P H. ... 
Uiunllnl^Fcln.'?'. . . . 

Ciibhonn, Orlando.. 

OUiflc, i.\ 

Ooi-H, Sir fJolui, ... 

CiotlMclialk, L... 

(ioiidiiin 1, O. . . . 
Ooniiod,!' l< 
Ciroi^or}', Saint. . . 

Oriiti, tJinllrt 

tiiiAdnlrni, P 

ij'uii^d, J 


)>oHfr 

Antlior and (loin- 

|K)M<T. . . . 

. 'l^iani.st und Coin 

I poHrr 

t 'oTopoHor 

CoinpoNt^r 

. '('oinposM'u... 


li(>vcrrdo ., . 

St^Ti' 


IDnhlin . . 
Uoino . . 
St.nisbiirfj 
UalU-..,. 


Tonor ISfylllo., . 

IComp. A Director |l>iiblin . 
j\'iolliiii-fandC<'rn- 
I p«)Hcr , , , iTurin . , 

lOrKauihluiKlCoin 1 

poser jCnnihrldp.e . . 

Composer 

Orpllll^t andCoin-j 
l»OHer. .. .... I 
Pnini‘‘t and Corn- 


Faro harn , . 
N’ew Orleans 


poHcr. . . 

('ornpfiser . jFr.'iiKheC(>in|)t 

!('onipo''er I’an- 

.iHoman l*ontifr‘ 
j and (\)m[»oH‘r .Iltome. . . . 

Soprano , , {MiUin 

|Coinpo:*er . jMa->a di Carrau 
[Composer and Di 


lIulevy,J F . .. 

Jlaudcl, (J, F.. .. 

Has'C, A 

Fanshna. , 
llasfingK, Tlionuis 

llauplmarin, M . 

TIao km*’. S/i John. 
IRvdi). F .1. 
Jleller, Siepiu u ... 


Jl< ni^cd, Adolj)li. 

llerold. 1. J, V 
llei/, {T. Tin. 

TIc^m , .\ )■’ 

Hiller, PVrd .. , 

HolTm.m, H 

Iloi n, f ‘ E 

TToisley, ('ll Ft’. 

Horsley, M'm , . 
Hnllab, Dr, jluhu . 
lliimmcl, J. 1* . . . 
nvlnten,F ... , 


rector 
jC’oinpo.sier . 


'Z am In k 

Fans 


Jackson, Win.. 
Jackson, Wm 


Comjioser jMuL'tlebnrg. . . 

K’omiioser iHergedorf . .! 

Sopiano, . , jVenne .... 

I XiiElior and 1 'om- 

poM-r , .. I New York.. 

llarmoni.*t nmlj 

Coinpohcr. T)re‘idcn 

Ijis((jnan (►fiMnsn*' Condon 

(’omponer 'lloliran 

I’muist and Com 

]»o/er . jIV ',1 

, r’unist and Com j 

I poser , eAjibadi . 

'CompoHei Pari^ 

I'lanist and Ce-m I 
j pO‘*er , ;('oblemz 

Mtrgimist ainH oin j 

1 f)os<-t , ilire'-lan 

J’l.iiiist und <.’tmi I 
I jHisrr jFrankforl - on ■ 

.J’lMjdst .*ud Cfim I Mhio. . . , 

I lio-er , .. jFnoluud 

Tenor and Com j 

' poser. . . I Loudon 

. i 'ojiiposer and T)i . 

I leelor , 'f.ondon,.. . 

C’jTanlst andi 'oil! | 

\ pOMT . . London... . 

, in*^lni('tor and 
j Author . . . . iM< < U r 
. ,l’>ani«t, and Com 
} poser Fri'Klniip 

iFno’ist .mil ('oiu-, 
j poser , Co'.ieiit/.. 

. . Arilhnr and ('iim-i 

jioser liCxcfi r . . . 

. . k>rfnonntaMd(’oin-) i , 

1 poser iMashnm . ; Initi | jstift 


1 g 

1 « 

n 

H 

■< 

U 

Pi 

1 ^ 

A n. 

III 

1848 

1593 

17.55 

1 1751 

iHiO 

i:s« 
JilMi , 

1603 

18.5.5 

1705 

1783 


1580 

ir.v.i 

1843 

1784 

1871 

16(!() 

1741 

1783 

17H) 

l.“i.Ti 

1815 

1837 

18,37 

177.5 

1839 

1832 

1715 

17tm 

1 581 

1 irj4 j 

1538 

1787' 

1 1800 


1 1S30 ! 
' 1510 

' IriJS 

186.5 
1.57 3 

1 5r>o 

1 1S13 

1 1739 

504 

I IM/I 

j 1810 

j ISO-t 

i;99 

1 IhSt 
! piU'i 

1700 

[ 1863 
1759 

1 I7'k:j 
I 7'8;j 

1790 1 

’87’5 

1793 

i H P-* 

, 1733 

1K(.K 

17H9 

1810 

1815 

1 

1 

1811 

L'U 

1 

1800 


1809 

IHisJ 

1811 

1838 


1833 

1 

1819 

I 

1 1786 

1 

1875 

irv4- 

la'-iS 

1 ISI3 


i 

1 17.8 

18.37 

i:9.'i ; 

i 

1878 

1 ' 

no 1 

1 1803 


Nahx. 


Jarkaoii, Sain’l 

Jaell, Alfred 


Jomelli. N. * 
JoHcffy, K,. 


Kalkbrenner, F.. 

KaJliwoda,.! W. 
Kellogg, Clara L. 

Kelly, Michael. 


King, Al P .. 
It mg, Win. A 


Kiniborger, J. P 

Kollmiin, A F. C... 

Kreiif/cr, 7i 

KulJak, Then 


Caluko. 


Organii*! andOom 

poaer 

Pianlat and Com- 

pobcr. 


ComofiHer 

list anti (k>in- 


New York, 


[TrIeMto. 

NapIcH . 


Prussia. 


[Cassel 

league 

Suinplmllie, 

C 


Plan 

powr 

PianbT and Corn- 

pt<aer 

CointJOHCT 

Soprano 

Tenor and (.'om- 

r>oaer j Dublin. 

Composer {London... 

Pianist and Organ 

ist [London 

Harmonist and 

Author {Berlin 

Oiganiwt and 

Author jKngtdhobfcl . , 

A’iollnlHt and) 

CompoK'T VerHaillcs, .. 

Pianist and Corn- 1 
poser. Krotuhcbln . , 

LnbiUky, J [Composer Rfhbnfeld... 

liOldacIm, I.onis. . Basso Naples 

Lamport j, F Author ami Jii- 

btnictor . 

Lang, It. J lOrganist Ronton 

li.'ihso, < Irlando Dl. . . . U 'omiu)H<T Mons 

J/‘slie, IJtoiiy J>, , . [(kmiposer {London 

r/md, Ji'iiin [Soprano ,, . . {Stockholm.. 

Lindpaintei, I* J ,, . !Ci)m])oaer . iCohlr*ni« ... . 

J4iszt, Franz i Pianist and Com 


BiRTnrLAcx. 


I 


pi'ser. 


jllaeding 


Litolir, H, C 

lyotk, Matthi'W .. 
l.or'\\t*, .J C. (» ... 

J^ucr . 1 , Pauline 

Lidli, J. H 

Luther, Dr. Mai tin 

Ma' Farrell, J)r. fieo A.'Comp().«er .. 'London.. 
Main/er, Di doseph. jAullior and T)i-| 

rector . ... .Trt'vef*.., 
•Sopiano. . . . Paris,, . , 


ji^ianiHi and Ctmi- 

I )»o.«eT jliomlon ... . 

iComp<»-cr.. . ICxcier . . .. 

iComjioser iLoelM'jnon . . 

ish[)iauo Vienna 

!\ioJinjht jmdl 

Comi>(>ser . , . Florence .... 

Tln'ologitni in d' 
rVnnjiOsiT , . . . r.slehon. , 


Afaiihraii, Mudunie 
Man < Jlo, B . ... 

>lnra, Mndume. Soprano.. 

Maren/in, Lmu |l 'ornpMsei 

Alaiio, Coi Jedi Catidia/rciuir 
Marjiiiig F W . 


l(klH“eI 

Coet aL’’lia. . 
(ienoa 


Mars< hm r. II . , 
Maitm, (Lit 

Martini, G P K , , . 
Marx, Dr A B . , 

Alason, Dr LowelL 

Mason, William. 

Maym'der, .loH. . .. 

Mazzinghi, Jon . . 

AlehnJ. EH . . . 

Mendel, H 


Meverheer, (3 . . 
Mills, S. B- . . . 


A. 1». 
1816 


)H33 

1714 


1788 

IHtH) 


184;; 

1754 , . 
1773 1828 

1810 ! 1867 

I 

175;i I 1783 
17.V. ' 1829 


ft 

A. I). 


1774 


1849 

1855 


17(»5 

1818 


1831 

1882 


I8(tt I .... 
17U1 : !«:)« 

1813 * - . 

15'A) I Ljlt;j 

iMt>2 ; 

1825 1 . - 

1?.(1 ! lHf)5 


1811 


1818 I . .. 

1535 1577 

ITfli; I IHtiU 
1845 


1587 

1547 


I ^ll(hl)r and (_'om-i 

; Mo^pergsiiof ^ 

|(Vijnposci 'Zlltan 

d/'ornpofcr andi 

j AMhfti' [Bologna. 

'(''ompos* 1 jFi tegslull 

(Anlhoi and Com-' 

I poser' {Halle 

[Autlior and (:oni-| 

]>oser Medflcid, Ma8H. 

I Pianist and Com 

I ,iM»ser Boat on 

'Violinist and 

{ Com power Vienna 

Organist andConi- 

I looser London 

(''oin poser. ... {(Jivet, 

I Author and HIh 

Toiiaii Halle 

Meiuleiywihn. T)i. F B.'Comjamer [Ilaniburg 

Mercadante, S . . , . kunposer [Altamuru 

M(‘LttHtaMo, IMI D. p . I Author and Com-, 

jmser iRomo , 

Compower j Berlin , 

Piariiwf und Com-, 

poHcr IManelPtcr, Eng.j 

VioiinlMtis t-Erfurt 


153-1 

1183 

1813 


1801 ; 1851 
1808 1835 

1719 I 1833 
irs-M) I im 
181ii j .... 

1718 179.5 

HDfj 1 1801 


I Alollenhaiier BrotherM,. 

1 Aloiik, Dr. E. G 

I Atonk, Wm.H 


OrgimlwtandCom- 

poner 

Organ JHt and Com 
I>oiwr, 


iFfome 

'Lmidou... 


1705 

1741 

1799 

1792 

1838 

1789 

wan 

1753 

1«S4 

1809 
3797 

1598 

1794 

t83S , 
'18, ’38 
"80. 

1810 
tm 


1784 

1811^ 

1865 

1873 

1853 

1844 

18J7 

1870 

1847 

1870 

J789 

1883 
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NaXb. 


Moitteverdc, Olftudio P. 
Mo(>rc« Thoinau 


Moricy, T 

Morgan, Goorgc W . . . 
Monilngtou, Warl of 
MoscheleB, Ignaz. , . . 


Mozart, W. A. 


Nantler BWiee, C. B. R 
Narct), T)r. JaiDffl.. .. 


Nava, Gaetano 

Neukomm, Sigiamund, 
North, Roger 


Nourrit, L 

Novello, Vincetit.. 


crcarolan/rttrlogh — 


Offcnbnch, .T. . 
Ole Bull 


0 »^^low, (JeoTge 

Owbonu!, (k'.o. H. ... 
OiiHCle> , 1U‘V. Sir F. A 


Pacini, G 

Pai r. V 

Piiohicllo, (i. . . 
Pagaiijiu, N. 
Paine,.! K 


PttleatrjJia, O. P. U 
J’anHtroi), A .. 


Parc pa- Rosa, Madmne 
Pat ink, AlvarH.. . 


Jbirsous, StrW’tii .. 
Puwta, Giuditla. 
Pnlon, Maty Anne 
Prttti, Adoiiiitt . , 
I’atii, ('urloita. 
IVpuwli, 1)1 J. ii . 


^ergolcai, G B 
JMtillidor, V A J). 
Phlllios, Harry 
.PhTOinmini, Mann 

PierHon, II. 11 

PInsnti, (Uro.. . 
PUlM, ,1. P 


PleyeK Camille. , 


Pleyd, Tgnaz... 
"‘loyi'J, Marie F 


Ploj 

IHn-pora, Nliolo. 
Potter, Cipriani.. 


Piircsell, H.. . . 
i^vthagorau . 


Raff, Joachim. 
Rameau, J. P.. 


Rfoven, J. Sims. 
Aclcha, Aoton... 


Htca, F. 


Rlghinl.V... 
Rffick, C. H. 


Callsmu. 

BinTHFLACB. 

si 

& 

U 

H 

< 

N 

A 



A, IJ. 

A. 1) 

Viollnipt and 




CompoBor 

Cremona 

1508 

1643 

Poet and Com- 




poeer 

Dublin 

1779 

18.52 

OfgnnlKt. .. 

England. ..circa 

15.50 

liiOf 

erganist 

<4lduce8t-ei'. .. 

182.1 


CoiniKiw'r 

Dungan 

17dr. 

1781 

Planibt and Omi- 




power 

Prague 

1794 

1870 

Composer 

Sal/burg 

1750 

irtfi 

Roprano 

St. Denis 

1831 

1867 

Organlatand Com- 




poeer 

Rlanw'cll 

171,5 

1783 

InaiTuctor 

Milan 

1802 

1875 

Composer 

Sal /burg 

1778 

J858 

Author of “ Mem 




otrs of MuhIc." 

Roughfim 

16.50 

173:1 

Tenor 

jMoulpelier 

B80 

IHJW 

Organist andConi’ 




poaer 

London ... ... 

1781 

1861 

Qanilsl and Com 

1 



poser 

iNewtown. . . 

1670 

17;j8 

('oin poser 

jCologne 

l.Slft 


Violinist and' 



Coniposi*r ... . 

Bergen 

IKIO 

1881 

Comptmer 

Clerinont Fer- 




rand 

1781 

185.3 I 

Pianist and (-oiii 




power 

Limerick 

18f»6 

1 

Oi gainst undCom i 



poser 

London 

182.5 

... 1 

(Vim poser 

Catania 

I7mi 

1867 i 

('omiioser . . . 

'Paimfl 

1771 

1831) ! 

Comjio.ser ... . 

Taranto , ... 

1711 

1815 1 

Violinist 

tjk’iioa 

J78I 

1840 ' 

Organist and Com- 



1 

jmser 

Poitlund. 

1839 

‘ I 

Composer . . 

Itonie 

1521* 

151H ; 

Com|K»ser and Tn- 



1 .. . . 1 

Binietor .. .. 

Paris.. . 

171)0 

1.%') 


Kdinlttirgh 


poHor . . . 
CompopitT 


|(.‘otnj)OHcr 

" ■ iJr.. 


Soprtiiu* , , 

Ilarpi.Ht mid Pin - 

nliil 'reigntiiouUi 

M«n Doc liOndiHi 

Mer/o-Sopriitu» Milan . 

Soprano Edininirf^h . 

Soprano Madrid.. .. 

Soprano . . . .iFloreiice . . 
Author and i‘om-' 

. BetlJu 

. Djvux . . . 

IBaHlondr . .. 

Nopnino. . ,Sj<*na . 

|r‘oiup<iH'r Oxfi.rd . . 

ICoinpoHcr SlimluiTga , . 

'P^^lnl^t and Com- 

poenT Muuh’li . . 

Compober Slrabburg . . 

Coni jHifior . . . . Vienna, ... 

Piauiste ParlM , . . 

Coinpohor ,, . Napb-rt. .... 

Comp<»per and lii-| 

pitrnclor I/ondtnt 

C’onipOKcr J.oikIoii . - 

Phtla^'Oplier and 
Inventor Samos .... 




' i.mo 

1 Gir, I 1H17 
, ip.t« I 
!8f« ! 


JHW 

IHIO 


ifitir 
' jru) 

I 

I JSOl 

i i,s;d 

i 

' 181^1) 


1788 

i7SW 

17.'i7 

1811 

KlHl) 


. ' I7iri 


andi 


(^omiauxer 
jOrgaiilst 

Author, 

[Tenor 

Author and Coni- 


Homherg, Dr. Androaa, 

Root, George P 

Roflfli Salvator 

a, a 


Ljiclicn. 


Dijon . . 

! Woolwich, 


poHftr. 

Pianist and Coin-i 


Prague. ... 


poser 

CoinpotHT 

Organist and Coin- 

poser 

VfoUniat amt! 

Composer | 

Author and Com-! 


[Bonn 

Bologna 


i(ir»s 

ji. i*. 
f)H() 

18^3 I 


17H.1 

17MI 


]>i>i«or , , . 

Painter and Com- 


Erfurt 

Gotha 

Reading, Maas. 


poser. . . . 
IComposer. 


Reiiesaa 
.'PewTO . . 


1707 

1820 


1615 

1T92 


4 

►JT 


1874 


18.51 


17W 

17;ih 

nir> 

1870 


18.71 


1871 

18.\5 

18.11 

1875 

1707 


1871 
1005 
K t 
500 


10K.3 : 17tw 

18;;i j . . 


J770 : 18% 


lKi8 

1812 


I 1846 


1821 


1073 

1808 


NaatK. 


Rousseau, J. tT 


Ruhlnsteln. Anton 

Kuldni, G. B 

Rush, Dr. Ik-nj, . . , 


Salieri, A 

Sarti, G 

Scarlatti, A 

Srarlaill, ]). .. ... 
SUimitt, Alftya .... 


Schneider, J. C. F. . 
Schubert, Franz. . , 


Segnm. E. . 

Shield, Win 

Slvori, C ... 
Smart, Sir t; T. 
Soiitag, lleiirieitn,. 
S])ohr, 1. 


Stralvosch, Mrtiiru e. . 
Straus-^. John.. . 


Tacchinardi, N 
Tallis, Th.nnas 


Tap|>l<A, (i 
Tanbt If, M’. , 


Thallw’rg, S. 


TIihmt, Eiurene 
Tin anas, Theodoie 


Tluir-ibA. Knimar. 
Toiihni, d, I. . .. 


Turinl, F 
'I’yrU UH 


IJrso, Camilla. 


Vuccaj, N 
Vactari.E 
Vaiihall, d. . . 

Verdi, G 

VesttiH, Miulanie 
Vicuvieinp-, H 


Vim 1. L D 
\ loin, <1 i;. . . 


Vogler, .Vbbe (i J 
Wacrm r, II 


Mapmi, -- 
Weoli, d , . . 

Wehln-, S . . 

Webbe, S .dr 
WeU'r, M. V 
M\‘-le>, C 


Xavier, A . M 


Zauetll, A . . 
Zelter, C. F, , 


Zerrabn, Carl, . . 
Zingarelli, N.... 


Stonice, S 

Sliadella, AioKisanilro 




y 


(Jaluno. 

Iburri ei.Arh. 

H 

•< 




n 



1 A 

A. i> 

Author and Com- 

1 



1 power. . 

( ieneva. . . 

: 1712 

177i 

iConn)ow(‘r. 

illessarHlnn .. 

1830 


, Tenor 

,KOflUMli> 

1795 

1857 

jVS'riUT on VoK‘t‘ 

!Brlstol, J*a . , . 

1 174.5 

181 1 

|Cf>Tnpr)'^cr 

1, 

Leginitoj . . . 

' 17 

I82.'i 

,<‘oinpoM‘i' 

iFmm/ii 

I 1730 

1865 

! Composer 

Tnijmiii , 

] lli.Vt 

172.5 

iConijmstT 1 

Napli'S 

1 1085 

17.57 

|Pianlet and Com ! 




poser 

Erleiibach 

1 1789 


Oigunlst andCom-l 


1 

1 p(*ser : 

(iersdorf .. ,. 

‘ 17S5 

1 1853 

(\>mposer 

UmimelKpfoi f - 

1 1 

1 

1 

grand , . . 

I 1797 

1 1828 

Bas'^n , . , . . ' 

tAiiid'jn,., 

1 1811) 

1 18.52 

;(’oinjK)h<r i 

England . . 

: i7o4 

! 182*.) 

' Violin |s|. 

Genoa 

1 1817 

1 

h^)irnmHer 

London . 

1 1776 

1867 

Sopiano [ 

thiblcnt/. 

1 JH05 

1855 

Violinist undj 


1 


Composer.. 

BrmiNwir U 

1 1784 

18.59 

('onij>os(‘r 

Loudon . . 

: i7<si 

1796 

Vifdmi.st und 




Comjioser 

Nuplt's . . 

I 1645 

lo;? 

Pianist and Com 

1 

i 


poser. ,. . 

fiCmbiirg 

1825 


Com]tosir,. . . 

\ ienim . , 

. 1804 

i849 

\ inlinislandCfiui 1 

1 

i 


l>o‘-er ... 

'Florenre . , 

177rt 

Is 

Ciganisi Hiult 'oni- 


i 


])osei' 

'F.oJand 

, 1529 

1585 

dbiest and Dine 

Spain 

1528 


Pianist and ('urn 


1 


po't r . . 

'BcrJii 

, 18G 

j . . . 

IManist and t’um 

1 

i 


pOHIT . 

Geneva 

1 1812 

1870 

( ligiitn.sl 

Bo.wton 

;1.84. 



Viobni'-t and Di 

i letloi 

Siipiano 

I Fintif-1 ainl < ’oin 
j po'»er . . 
Otfiaiiinandi 'oin 

I . 

VianpOMT of M«i 
tiu! Music 


iicrmany. 

hrtXfkivn. 


Violinist , . 


Comiio.-ir 

Viidinlsf . 

< 'ornjMist'i . . 
i t)ini)Oher 
jSnprmo ., , 
N’loIinNf aiifi 

j (’t)!ll|) 0 '-i 1 . 

(’OTlIJMthel , 

Violnii'-'t aitib 

! CoiiipO'-er 
' \nt)ior and < ‘(Un I 
pos<.T ... 


Wesley, S. 

MbT-fk, Clara . 

M'jllinerH, F. J. R . . . 
M'oeim.d 


( ’oiii)Ki'='('r , 
('(iioja>sfr . 
C’omposer 
romjxiser .. ., i 
ronipnM'i 
(irgaiii'd audCimi 
poaer . 

Cbgiitnsi ami Com 
posi'i*. . . 
Ibaniste and Coin 


poser .. 

dauiHt and Com 


power, . .... 

Pianist and Com 


pOMT 

Pianist and Com 
posor 

Viollniat , . 
Author arid Com 
poaer 


t’ornpoeer , , 
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THE AET OF MDSIC. 


iign ^angaage of ^asic. 



fHE different signs used in writing or reading 
music may l>e appropriuttdy embraced under three 
general divisions, namely, 'rune. Time, and Ex- 
]M*i:8Hion. 

1. TUNE includes (1.) the Staff ^ ^ --^1 

consisting of fivi* liorizontal lines and four intor- 
rntMilmle spaces, 1o support the notes, rests, etc. (2.) The 
Ciefn, to determine the pitch of the different V'oices, 
Soprano, Alto, 'renor, and Buss, and the pitch of iristru- 

ineiits ; the Bas.s. or F clef, being on the 4tli line 

from the bottom of the Stuff , the Baritone, or P clef, on the 
3d line Tenor, or C clef, 

line , the Alto, or C clef, on the 3d line ; the Mezzo- 

Soprano, or 0 tlef, [ on the 2d line ; the Soprano, or 

C clef, on the 1st line; anil the Violin, or Q clef, 

on the 2(1 line. Of these seven clefs the F 
and the G ^tre those chiefly in *use. (3), The Letters, 


A, B, 0, D, E, F, G, ascending, or G, F, E, T), C\ B, A, de- 
scending, arc ai)pliod to the lines and spaecK of the Staff by 
means of the dels, ^dle Eetters also are used to denote the 
absolute and unchangeable pitch of tlie Kcy-uotes, or start, 
iug points of the scale. (4d The Numerah, 1 , 2, 3, 4, 5, fl, 7, 
8, ascending, or 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, 1, descending, are ustal to 
locate the sounds of the scale iu their proper order, of 
which One, the begiiniing, is the most importimt, and there- 
fore called the Key-note, (5 ) The Syllahtes, T>o, Be. Mi, Fa, 
Sol, La, Si, Do, ascending, or Do, Si, lai, Sol, Fa, Mi, Re. 
Do, desoeinling, are used to impress tlu' souiuIh of the scnlo 
upon the ear and memory, Tlie following diagram slows 
the order of tones and half-tones (steps and half-steps) in 
the Major Seale : 

(b.) 

I 2 3 4 5 C 7 8 

n 

lT(M*ic 


Tone. 


Tone. I To»(5. 

La 


[Tone. I 
Si Do. 


I Tomi. r Tone, 

ISi m Fa 

'I’his scale, is called Major or Greater. Iktuusc its first third, 
1 to 3, contains hvo tones, or four half-tones, L e one half- 
tone moie thnn tlie minor third, which contains but three 
half ton*‘s. 'Ihe Minor Srah', so called because its first third 
contains but a tone and a hall, or three half tones, has two 
fonus, as follows ; 

(7.) ffirst Form, or MrloiUr 


Afi''e)uUn(j. 


Tone. 

ITout.i 

Tutjf^ j '* 0111 ; 1 Tone. 

[ Tone, 

la 

Si Do 

Jie Ml 

Fi 



JL’srmihng. 


Tone. 

Tone. 

ITohc 1 7 , 0 m. 1 rone. 

^Touo { 

ia 


F^^ Mi Re 

Ik^ Si 


r~ 


iTono.l 
St La. 


Tone. 


( 

i 


(8.) Second Form, Harnumic. 

1 Tone. j Tone. J Tone. Lo^e.l 

lAi k Do Re . Mi Fa k La. 

ascending and descending alike. (9.) TJiS Chrematk Scale, 


or Scale of llalf -tones : 
1 S 8 4 6 


S 


10 11 12 13 


fenej ^'1 '4 1 N J 

Ih IH lie M Mi IPa Fi ^ 


M \ % \ M \ % 

Soi £ti La Li Si 

In a strictly musical and tecliuical sense, all melodies and 
harmonies are founded upon the Major, the Minor, and the 
Chromatic Si'ales. (10.) The Chromatic Signs are the sharp 
(I), raising a half-tone ; the flat (b ), lowering a half-tone ; 
the natural ( 0 ), taking away the sharp by lowering a half- 
tone ; the natural (5), taking away the flat by raising a half- 
tone ; the double sharp ), raising a half tone after a single 
8hur{> ; the natural and sharp (HQ), taking away the double 
sharp ; the double flat ( bb ), lowering a half-tone after a 
single flat ; the natural and flat (tiir), taking away the double 
flat. Twelve Keys Major, six in the order of shar])s and six 
in the order of flats, together with the twelve Minor Keys, 
constitute the entire circle of harmony : 

Major, 

C:G:r);A:K:B:P<f I1 C:F:Bb:KhiAli;Db:Gb 
The two Os, commencing on the same sound, count for one 
scale. F# and Gb also count for one scale, 

Minor. 

A : E : B : F| : CJf : GJ : || A : D : Q : C : F : : I?? 

two As, commencing on the same sound, count for one 
scale, D# ami Eb minor also count for one scale. 

11. TIME includes (1.) the rhythmic name and value. of 
the Notes, fractionally considered. 

Old Namem. Large. Long, Breve. Sernibrsce. Minim. Crotchet. 

^ ^ r r 

finw Numes. Large. Long. Whole Note. Whole Note. llaJf. garter, 
{^mver. Sttniquaver. Demimniquaver, 


r 


Mem idemUemiquaver. 


Eighth. Sixteenth, Thirty second. i^ty'fourth, 

(2.) The rlyihmic name and value of the Bests, fractionally 
considered : 


mm 

Two. 


WhoU Rest. Balf. 


Eight Whtjlts, Four. 

r 1 9 I I 

QUiarter. Eighth. Sixteenth. Thirty-eecond. Sixty -fo^rih. 
Each note or rest is equal to two of the next in regular frac- 
tional order ; as, a whole is equal to two halves, ehj. (8.) 
Any note or rest may be lengthened in its time-value ono- 
half OA long again by a Dot placed after it ; as, ; 

it may be lengthened three quarters by two dots; as, 
P ^ ; and it may be lengthened seven-eighths 


by three dots ; as, ‘ 
viutions in time appear as, I 


r j 




etc, (4.) Abbre- 
three^ to be play^ or 







SIGN LA.KOUAGB OP MUSIC. 


m • 


sung to the time of i 

time of 


three to the 


one ; 


six to the time of 



four; five to the time of 

F ten to the time of 


eight, etc. Single bars divide the staff into measures, and 
double bars are placed at the end of strains, or of poetic 
lines : 

Bar. Bar. Bar. IkruUe Bar. 


tJ 


MM 


Msasure. Mtioaunt. Metmtre. Msamrt. 

What shall be in each measure is determined by fractional 

o p 

signs placed at the beginning: notes, 

quarter notes, showing two-fold measure ; time-motions, 
o o q 

down, up ; 2 • 4 » 3 > showing three-fold measure ; time- 
motions, down, left, up ; 2 ' 4 » E » showing four fold 
measure; time-motions, down, h^ft, right, up. Compound 

ft Q Ip 

fonns of measure, as, 3^3* 3 . require, respectively, 
two, three and four beats, each beat requiring a triplet, or 
three notes. Abbreviations of silent measures are shown as 
i }9 10 as no 


follows : ErjFl 




(5.) TVds Tir joins two notes In unison, as two | ^cr r ^— j 
half notes, sung or played like one whole note. iG.) 

The Repeat, shown by dots in the spaces of the staff, re- 
quires the strain or movement to be sung or playfjd again : 


(7.) Slwrred Note»y two or more, are sung to one syllable ; 




-pz- fl 



Bing to 


Uiee. 


8.) The Pause or ffM fl 


(8.) rne rause or uoia — f— i-— -- - H over a 

^ For ov - or - more. 

note requires the time, at least, to bo doubled on that nolo 
in. EXPRESSION in music refers to the manner of 
takijig. or attacking the note or musical phrase, to degrees 
of loudness or softness, to a proyjer conception of the com- 
poser’s meaning, a natural and effective emission of tone, a 
distinct articulation and pronunciation ; in a wonl, to stylo, 
which, though the singer or player may have attained to a 
perfect teehniquey is only to bcj acquired through* a will and 
iUspiraiion of his own. Helps, in the shape of signs and 
names, are her© in order. or/, for loudness. Piam, 

or p, for softness. Meno-foriSy or mf, for moderately loud. 
JVsMe-piune, or wp, for moderately soft. Fortissimo, or ff, 
for very loudly. Pianissimo y or pp, for very softly. AUe- 
gro, VivoM, and Pre^, for cheerfulness, vlvadty, and 


quickness of moveraeut. Moderato, Andantinoy AUegretto 
quad AndantinOy and Anditnie, for a moderate degree of 
movement. Gravey Adagio, and Largo for slowness of move- 
ment. The demustaeeato ^ or dtjts 

placed above or below notes, expre.s8 a partially detached 
effect. StaemtOy or sharp points, 

%j ' til 

denote the shortest possible effect. Legato y smoothly ; he- 
gatisdmo, very smoothly, like the curved line ^ over 
phrases of any length. Crescendo and IHminuendOy ox the 
sign equivalent to the worrls swell and diminish. 

8 forZiiudo,ox sudden hut diminishing force upon one 
note; A or V , an attack of still greater force. UalUntando, 
Ritardando, a gradual slacktuiiug of the movement. The 
Appoggiatnra, or fore-note, witlioiii a cross, usually takes 
half the value of the succi^eding note : 

Wfitttn. i^rformdd. 

with the cross, it is sung or played quickly into the next note: 
Written. rerfonned. 

The Aeeaeiaeaturay two introductory’ grace notes ; 

Wiitttn. Performed. 

The Oroupetto, or turn, direct 


S”3- 


and 


inverted. Sign of the direct turn ; 

of the invcrtcnl } ; with accidentals, sometimes nbove, pomo- 

timt‘8 below : i | . The Trilloy trill, or shake, some- 

th 5 

times on the half-tone, sometimes on the tone : 




=1:: 






7V/« Arpeggio, or broken chord : 

This sign [~J , iudi<‘ate8 n sustained and firm tone. The 
Brace, •{ connects two or more staves. This sign, asd , is 


the direct to the same note on the succeeding staff, V. 8 ., 
VoUi Subito, turn the leaf ipjickly. Afetronome, or time- 
keeping and movement marks : — 50, slow); (j* = 100, 

jiioderate ), ~ 150./a«n ; (f = 200, <cery quick). Tran- 


sient sliako 


j . Ped. for pedal ; 


^ , without pedal, D, C.y Da Capo al fine, return to the be- 
ginning, and stop at fine, or end. 








m 


UEoioim 


^ SCHOOLS OF MEDICINE. ^ 


MElJiCINE was first employed as an art in Konio about 
200 B. (I, and Rome ])n)duced two preat aiithoritieR, 
Celaua nnd-Galen. NexI, tho Arabiim sehool sprung up. 
introducing many valuable drugs — rhubarl), cassia, senna, 
camphor — and a knov^ ledge of tlie principles of distillation 
and mednal chemistry. The first public dissection oc- 
curred early In the fourteenth century, and the next two 
centuries developed a knowledge of anatomy, which was 
of the greatest value to the art of liealing. In the eigh- 
teenth cenuiry, a Binnlar aequaintaiice with physiol(»gy 
was spread throughout Kun>pc, and the existing know- 
ledge of practice and of drugs began to be concentrated 
and systemati/ed. The present centur) has been mainly 
devoted to experimental research and clinical practice, 
and a broad investigation into the resources of chemistry 
!n providing new material for practnad use m medical treat- 
ment. The number of sects or schools into wliich medical 
practii'c is divided may be properly reduced to four, viz. : 
Allopatiru*, I[oina'opUtliic, Hydropathic, and Kclectic. 

ANopathf/. — Tins tenn was invented by Iluhnemann, 
the fatlKjr of IIonKcoiaithy, to designate the mode of treat- 
ment enqiloyed by tlie “Old School '* of practitioners. It 
IS derived from two Greek words, and means simply Tlie 
employment of rcmedie.s whudi produce a change from a 
condition of tlie system caused by disease. Tins school 
employs all known drugs in doses winch are the result of 
experience; !»ut are modifif'd in accordance witli tlie con- 
stitution, habits, and recognized condition of tlm patient. 
Its practitioners deny the certain efiicucy of six'eilics, and 
will not be limited by generalizations sucli as are acccplecl 
by the ojiposilo school. They utterly scout and ridicule 
the theory of llie value of infinitesimal doses, and, while 
not absolutely denying the existence of the liomafopathic 
law of mnilut sirniUhus curauinr^ look upon its applica- 
tion a.s merely incidental, and witliout force ollnr than as 
that >f a motapliysical abstraction. Tbi.s school may be 
said to represent the aecunuilated medical wisdom of all 
nations, from iripj»oerates di^wn, and, wliile admitting 
that medical jiractice is not an exact science, it gives 
almost equal value to the recordeu teachings of experience. 

Jlowa opathi/, — The ITonueopathic Hchool was found- 
ed by Hahnemann at tlie clo.se of the last century, and 
practices on the theory tliat inedieines have the power of 
curing morliid condiiions (disease) wliieli tln-y Jmve the 
power to excite in a healthy person, the doctrine being 
signified by the expression'- s/iuiUa HimiUbtn nirnuiur^ 
“like things are cured by like.'* 'fins doctrine was not 
entirely new, even llippocratcn having suggestixJ some 
thing of the kind, as, for instance, to cnic mama, “Give 
the patient a draught from the root of mandrake, nt, a 
^imlUr dose tfuiri Hujficient to iuOvcc mania,'* Hahnemann 


worked the theory into doctrine through experiment on 
Inailthy patients, and laid down the proposition that only 
one medicine should ever Iw given at once, and none that 
had not been “ proved on a healthy body, with a result 
to produce the condition sought to be removed. This, 
with the principle of “infinitesimal doses, 'Ms all there id 
of homccopalby, the latter idea being carried to a reduc- 
tion by trituration, winch it is quite impossible for the 
human mind to conceive. That the practice of homm- 
opatby has been crninenfly successful is not disputed, 
though pJiysicians of the opposite school claim that this ia 
on account of the natural tendency to “get vrcll under 
ordinary cinmmstimces, while the skeptic of all medical 
practice declares the less potent and general use of drugs 
gives the patient the fairest chance for recovery. 

Hlfflvoimthij , — The “ AVater Cine,’’ as it is called, is • 
very ancient treatment, having been employed by Hippo- 
crates, and favored by both Celsus and Galen About the 
beginning of llie eighteenth century, it began to he largely 
employed in England and on the Continent, and a number 
of treatises were written upon it. Priessiiitz, a Bilesian 
farmer, w as the great apo.stle of this mode of treatment, 
and his establishment at Graefcnbcrg was very popular, 
and brought about many cures. The theory of hydro- 
pathy is, to cure as much as possible without drugs, and, 
by phfcing the body in a proper condition as to cleanliness 
and freedom for the movement of the Bocrctions, to 
accommodate it for the application of dieting, exercise, 
the uses of the atmosjihere, etc. Absolute medical treat- 
ment consists of the “pack,” or “wet sheet,” in acute 
cases, the shower, sitz liath, douche, etc. The point held 
in view is the rapid and entire change in the condition of 
the patient by an alteration in the particles of the body, so 
ra])id, in fact, that, according to Liebig, “a change of 
imitter )k clTcclcd in six weeks, in a greater degree than 
would ordinarily happen in three years.” 

Eclectics , — This school, or sect, may be simply de- 
scribed as dt'volifig themselves to the healing art wdtbout 
regard to the method employed, the nature or quantity of 
Ibo drugs used, or anything else, but the single object in 
view. To tills cml, they employ all kinds of treatment, 
recognized or rejected by the schools, including electricity, 
herbs movement cure, rubbing, etc. 

Medical jiractice is to day divided into many specialties, 
physicians being surgeons, oculists, nurists, or devoting 
tbemscives to pulmonary complaints, obstetrics, mental 
diseases, etc., as the case may be. Hospitals afford much 
general practice for students, who must be graduated from 
some medical school, or college, in good standing, with a 
iliploma, before being permitted to practice thelt profes- 
sion. 


MANUFACTTTBBa. 





^ word manufiirl uro comes 

from two Lai in words, meaning 
l^und, )>ut since the in- 
lHI^ H M|[ troducdJon of power, it has groAvu 
to l)C the dcdinition, rather, 
of work dune hy machinery, 
ddie lirst hand-Avork consisted in 
the making -of implements for the 
chase of Hint, and aft('rvvards of iron 
or bronze. Very early, also, in the 

® history of man A\as ilic making of 
poUory, and this after nearly the 
same design in alleoun- 
ItJ tries, the forms being of 
W course the siini)l(*.st pos- 
^^siblc. Wicker-w<^rk Avas 
also practiced at a very 
early period in liuman history, 
those simple arts developing natu- 
rally from human ingenuity, Avliich 
readily devised methods of employ- 
ing various materials to manufacture 
articles for convenience or necessity. 

From the records left by the an- 
cient Egyptians, in their hier()glyi>h- 
ics and walLpaintings, wo know that 
they practiced many of the arts in 
use in our own day. They had mills 
witli which they ground their corn ; 
they understood the art of glass-blow- 


MnNUFRCTURES i 


ing 3,500 3 'ears ago, and iiiadt* l^eads, bottles, vascSj 
ami oiIu*r idensils ; May manufactured linen, and 
all of their mummies are Avrapped in it. They 
used riuie liarid-luoms, similar to those still em- 
ployed in India and other Eastern ecanitries ; tliey 
made nets Avitli needles made of wood, or sometimes 
of bronze ; tluy emlji'oidered in gold thn^ad. Cot- 
ton and wool av(tc* also rnaniifiudured l>y 1h(! Egyi>- 
j tians into (‘lolhiiig, and tliey made rope and tAvino 
I from various film)us plaids. Besides, potters, eav- 
))entcrvS and (‘ubinct makers flouiibed in Egypt, 
and they constructed boats of Avaier-plnnts, and 
even of jdanks. The Egyjilians ])OSi^ossed many 
to(>ls, including the axe, adze, hand-saw, chisels, 
drill, ]>lanes, rule, idiimnnU, square, nails, and 
even glue. ^Jlieir furniture was made with much 
skill and taste. The Bhmnieians, by their great 
system of colonization, carried tin* arts to many 
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manufacturks. 


distant points. The Assyrians, Hindoos, and Per- 
sians were skilled, at an early ]>orio(I, in the manu- 
facture of many articles of utility iin<l beauty ; and 
tlie Grecians, Ilonians, and Carthaccinians derived 
their knowledge on sucli matters from these na- 
tions. And by these means the arts and manufact- 
tires spread throughout Europe with the ])rogress. 
of oivili/iaiion, increasing in variety and improving 
in kind. 

MANUFACTURES. 

MANtJFAnTURiNG oriterju’isc in V’^ictoria has for 
years past bt^en stimulaled by protective duties. 
Great difference of o})iuioii exists iis to the wisdom 
of such a policy ; but, wbether in consecpicnce or 
in spite of these imposts, there can no doubt 
that V^ictoria, as a manufacturing country, now 
occupies a far higlier position than any other col- 
ony of the Australasian group. Statistics of manu- 
factures and works in o})eration tire collected an- 
nually. The collectors are instme^ted to obtain 
returns only from establishments of an extensive 
character, except when the existence of industries 
of an unusual or iiitorcisting nature seems to call 
for S])eeial comment. No att(‘mpt is made to 
enumerate mere sho])s, although some manufact- 
uring industry may be carried on tliennit ; were 
this done, the manufactories of tlie colony might 
be multiplied to an almost indefinite extent. Ac- 
cording to the latest returns, there arc in the col- 
ony 140 ilour-mills, which during the year oper- 
ated upon 7,850,500 bCisliels of wheat and r}37,830 
bushels of other grain ; 70 breweries, in 'Whicli 
13,729,371 gallons of beer were brcw(Mi ; 198 brick- 
yards, some being also potteries, wliich made over 
90,o00,00() bricks, and })ottery valued at i!45,500 ; 
150 iamiories, fcllmongeries, and wool- washing 
establishments, which tanned 1,817,000 hides and 
skins, and obtained nearly 0,000,000 lbs. of wool 
by stripping skins, and washed over 7,000,000 lbs. 
of wool ; 7 woolon-rnills, which u.scd 1,834,000 
lbs. of wool, and produced 831,000 yards of tweed, 
cloth, and flannel, and 2,500 pairs of blankets ; 29 
soap and caudU^ woiks, which made 140,000 cwt. of 
soap and 38,500 cwt. of candles ; 13 tobacco manu- 
factories, which manufactured 1,280,000 lbs. of 
tobacco, over 7,000,000 cigars and cigareltcs, and 
1,300 lbs. of snuff; 7 distilleries, which made 
208,000 gallons of spirits; 131 establishments 


4 

I working in books or stationery ; 9 in musical in- 
struments ; 18 in prints and j)ictnres; 18 in carv- 

I ing and figures ; 5 in designs, medals, and dies; 

7 in philosophical instruments ; 2 in surgical in- 
struments ; 13 in arms and ammunition'; 144 in 
machines, tools; and implements ; 252 in carriages 
and liarness ; 20 in ships and boats ; 27 in houses, 
buildings, etc.; 102 in furniture ; 52 in chemicals ; 
24G in dress ; 13 in fibrous materials ; 57 in ani- 
mal food ; 46 in vegetable food ; 177 in drinks 
and stimulants ; 74 in animal matters ; 510 in 
vegetable matters ; 21 in coal (gaworks) ; 57 in 
stone, clay, earthenware, and glass ; 3 in water 
(ice making); 33 in gold, silver, and precious 
stones; and 147 in metals other than gold and 
silver. The total number of these esiablishments 
is 2,777, of .which 1,272 use steam-engines, the 
tobil horse-power of which is 17,602. They em- 
ploy 46,857 bands, and the apju’oxiniate total value 
of lands, buildings, macliinory, and plant is 
414,527. 

% 

COTTON MANUFACTURE. 

PROM Tills FU:i.r> TO Tins I.OOM. 

A FOUND of cotton is equivalent to four yards of (4oth, 
and one man lalxiring in a cotton field can furnish the raw 
staple for 1(5,000 yards of cloth The miiiuifacturo of cotton 
bigin.s at the plantation and the house. After tho lint 
or wool is picked it is put throiigli a machimj called tho 
cotton-gin, of vvliich there are two varieties— one termed 
the saw' ami the other the roller gin. The process which the 
cotton nmh'rgoes at this stage is thfit of separating tho woolly 
filler from tlie seeds, and this Is Hccomplishod in the imple- 
ment'< named, by caiTying the mass as it comes from tlie 
field over the. saws or hetwoen th(‘ rollers in the gin, when 
tho fllx*r runs thrmigh, tlx? seed being left hebind. Tw'clvu 
hundred pounds as it comes from the field will be scfiaratod 
by the gin into JJOO pounds of lint and 900 pounds of 
stHHl. Tho former is packed in bales of aUmt .'lOO pounds, 
hooped with iron, and sent to the factory. In the factoiy 
the cotton first enters the mixing-nxmi, w’hen^ it is assorted, 
the various qualities being laid out in layers and pressed 
close together. It is now carried to the cleaner, where it 
is fniod from bits of leaves, st^uns, sand or other impurities; 
tlience it goes to the picker, whore it rs prepared for carding, 
comingout in a eontinuoiis band oejap, us it is nailed. From ' 
the picker the lap g<xi.s to a card wliich delivers tho 
thorougldy cleaned and stniightcned, in small bands called 
slivers, to several machines, which gradually reduce it in 
siae until it reaches tho ordinary thread of commerce. The 
sliver is first drawn out gradually until it is not thicker than 
a quill, when it is callcil a roving. It is then run through 





IBOIT MAUPFAOTtJBil. 


tofitts-vrMi^oostiiiually lesBen its siza until the fiaisbod 
foriitg in thirtj-two tbncs longier than the sliver; from the 
faat roller U is wound on spools or reels, and thence truiis- 
furrod to tile spinning-frames ; here iU is dmwn through 
roilem agal^ at each process getting thinner and thinner 
until it roaches the desired size; it is then carried to a 
spindle which revolves with great rapidity, and which, by 
means of a simple arrangement, is made both to twist 
the thread and wind it on the spindle really for the 
, weaver. 

Weaving consists of passing one set of thriiadstransvorsidy 
through another set, divided iutO' two wn-ies, working 
alternately and down, so as to receive the transverse 
threads in paasing and interhu'k thorn, forming thereby 
united surfwic which is clcTth: the |Mjwcr-loorn OftooinpHsh 
i.his in every factory, the 
proci’ss being too compli- 
cated to bq popularly de- 
scrilKid. The two kinds 
of cotton, long and short, 
staple or upland, are 
resjaKJtivcly used in the 
manufacture of finer and 
coaWkT fabrics; from the 
former are made cambrics, 
caheoes, shirtings, sheet- 
rings, cIcm, and from the 
« latter fustiaiiB, osnahurgs, 
etc. • Cotton is also used 
in combination with wool, 
nllk, or linen, in making 
some fabrics. 

SUtisUcH.— The cotton 
manufimture of the Unit- 
ed States includes almut 

1.000 mills, having 10,- 

500.000 spindles, and 
inanufacturi ng a bout 

1.500.000 boles, or about 
Hue-qnarter of the entire 
American cotton i»rod- 
uct. Groat Britain, has 

480.000 ot>cratives, and* 

40,000,000 spindles. The 
whole world employs 
l^Bd0,000, and the actual 
number of spiiulles is 70,- rvmAcE mouth. 

m,m. 



* IRON MANUFACTURE. 

aBDUCrriotir ar rmn ons- ruDBLiNa anp h^usezinu. 

^ The first prrK^oss in the manufacture of iron is that of the n.*- 
of the ore as it comes from the mine, usually by means 
x>£ the blast fumacte. Some of the ores, before being smelted, 

‘ .4^ta)koti into small pieces, and mixed with charcoal tir coke, 

‘ after ^ich the whole mass is roasted. This operation is soiuo- 
; ^rfonhed in close kilns, and somciimes in opim heaps, 
prpe^m dissipates the sulphur, ^carbonic acid, and otlier 


volatile matter* The blast fumat’o its a massive tower of 
stone or brick, shaped narrower at the bolban than afthe 
top. The roasted oi*o is fed yito this— the blast from the , 
bottom being produced by a blowing engine, and tlie ma- 
terials raisiifl to a very 
* - high heat, and gradually 

fused into a softened 
moss. 

Oast Iron. — The com- 
bination for a ton of j>ig 
iron is as follows: two 
tons of joostfd ore, two 
and a half tons of coal, 
of which about one- 
piartcr is required for 
the blowing enghie, and 
from twelve to sixteen 
huiidri'd weight of bn)- 
ken limcsione. The mol- 
ten metal in the furnace 
sinks to the bottom, 
where it lies in a thick 
li(|uid muss; thence it is , 
run into sand inblds 
wliicli form it into pig 
or cast iron. 

Malleable, or 
Wrought Iron. — To 
make malleable iron, the 
pigs arc placed on the 
fl(K)r of a puddling fur- 
nact‘, where tin* iru tiil is 
fr(‘ed from carbon and 
ot hercxtrunf'ous matters 
by being stirnri np as it 
melts, by means of a 
long bar of iron called a 
piiddler— the mass lanng 
oiistantly wutclied and removed by the piiddler, at the 
]>roper moment, in fiery balls or ]mri])s, weighing about sixty 
]:M>undspaeh. These lumps are carried to the hammer, where 
th<\vare l>eaten into an obi ‘ng mass, or bloom, as it iscallfnl, 
or Iho n^d hot mass of iron i-^ forced inlf>u machine callwl by 
1 he hand.s a * ‘coffee mill/’ which is a sernited wheel, revolving 
horizontally, and from which it emerges in a Hat, oblong 
.slab ; or it jmsscs through a scjiK'ezcr termed the croc-otlile,” 
Ixung shaped like the jaws of that reidile; the object of both 
these jirocesses being to i-emove the slag dr impurities from 
the iron, leaving the pun* melul. ’Phe slab is now run 
through -rollers or gn;ovcs, according as it is designed to 
make btvr iron or round iron. From each of those rollers or 
grooves it comes oul a little smaller, and by continuing the 
process may bo drawm into flne wire. Girders, channel iron, 

T iron, etc., used in building bridges and large buildings, 
arc all pn>dacod by being passed through rollers mode in the ' 
form desired, and running from eight to twenty inches in 
width. Great girders can be sawn through by means of a 
steel disk, without teeth, which is run at as many as 1,800 
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FEEDINU A BLAST FURNACE 
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revoluUoiw p^r'minyto. IIopgeshoefraronja<3ein a patented 
macBine, \fhich prc)d«ce« the article from a bar, out of 
a pmpcr len^t)!. One sucU machine will make 

of complete horseshoes in a day. Screw-bolts are 
made by machinery, which cuts, t.l\reuds, heiKls, ami fin- 
ishes them perfectly. One factory will make from 25,0(5oto 
110,000 finished bolts in a day. In making nails the bar iron 
fn>m the rolling mill is shoartMl into lengths of alxmt a fof)t, 
and is then cut into nails of all sizes in small machines, the ^ 
whole njechanism boijig driven by steam. . C/ast iron is nstal 
fur the heavy portions of engineering work, such as Wd 
j^hiWs for machines, cylinders, eohnniis, cisterns, Inw-prcs- 
surt' Iwilcrs, water and gas pipes, rollei-s, girders, and the 
like. A large (luanlity is made into hollow ware, which in- 
el ados *ptits, pans, and other cooking vessc'ls. It is also used 
in the 'manuhMjtnre 
of omamenta] ob- 
jects, being ri'adily 
<jaHL intf) molds. Mal- 
leable iron is very 
ductile at a high tern* 
ja'rature, and can be 
rolled into sheets as 
thiri^ as pa|MT, or 
drawn into the fiiiesl I 
wiiv; it also possess- 
es the firoperty of 
welding by hammer- 
ing two pit‘e(‘S to- 
gctlu'.r at a white 
heat. Xhis iron 
employed for the 
manufacture of geti- 
eral ])ardwArc, su<;h 
fts locks, keys, hing- 
es, bolts, nails, screws, nnd tin jdalo, which is sheeted 
iron dipjKjd into mellt'd tin 

Steel. — Steel dillers from malleable iroti in containing 
alx)tit one per cent, of carbon. It is mad<' by first eon 
verting cast into malloablo iroji, by de})riving tlie former 
f its carbon, and then adding carbon by healing Ita' iron 
with charcoal The Tiessemor l is made by blowing air 
ihrougli molton pig-iron, till tlie whole of the carlM)n ami 
silicon is nunoved, and then iritrcxlucing into tlic melted 
iron a given quantity of a ]>» culiar kind of cast iron, con- 
taining H known i>ercentitge of carbon. Stet'l posstjssos vab 
nablo properties, which do not belong to cast or wrought 
iron, It is harder, denser, ami whiter in color. It is also 
more elaslK', takes a higher polish and rusts less easily. 

It is weldable and may be leinjR’rcd to any degree of hard- 
ness. Steel is not only mamifaetured into edg(‘d tools, but 
IS made into field guns, idmfting, rail?, ]>oiler-plales and 
.steamships. 

BOOTS AND SHOES. 

• 

Until ‘ within a very recent period the b)nt and shoe 
maaiufactiire was carrieil cm entirely by hami. The first 
mac^hine applied to this art was the j>emring mnehino. The 
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next great inventiem was the stit^ing Invented 

by Ellas Howe, patented id 1846. By this machine a single 
operator can do the work of about twenty by the old hand-- 
proccss. The next iraportaiitintroductlon was the McKay 
sewing-mocihinc, stitching the uppers and bottoms together. 
Bet ween 1861 and 1871 the introduction of new machinery 
completely revolutionized the business of shoemaking; 
besidt?.s the maerhines already rafontioned^ were applied the 
(iwxlyoar welting machine, the cable screw, wire and wire 
iimking machine, et(^ 

Iiadies' Shoes. — In making ladies’ shot^ the first process 
(K'curs in tin*, sole-leather de|)artment. Here the hides anj 
cut into strips, wldch are next passed through a^naebine, in 
whir'll, byrisyslcm of knives, the soles are formed to the 
necesjiary width ; t h(!.st^ arc 1 hen a&sort^jd, according h> quality, 
and after being wet are run through "the splitter 
which reduces them a uniform Udekneas ; thence 
they arc i>assf.‘d blw een rollers, wh»'ro they arc made 
firm and solid. A machine now cuts each into the 
(*xfM*t shape requirtd; anotluTcliannels the oubr soles, 
leaving romn for the si itches; another inold.sor prpAses 
the sole to the shape* of the lx>ttom of the, last, when 

this pari of ttie work 
is completed. Up- 
pers are made from 
goat an<l calf-skin 
and cloth, and arc 
cut by mcaiibof dies; 
the Iii\ings are made 
of drillings, btreng- 
t honed amund the 
top and edges of the 
upper with goat-skin 
and .shee|>-skin. The 
several parts of the 
upmT are united 
pro}x?rly by sewing- 
maehinos ; they are 
then atlwdied to tjie 
soles by the McKay 

rirm>UN(i FVRNArfc. sewinK-niHcbinp, 

♦which will solo about 
500 piurs a day. ’Ihe ho<*ls are attached by machinery, 
which also wxfrks a scmi-eircnlar knife, shaving the heel in 
an irl^lant. Another machine trims and bumishea the 
edges, and 1 he hot tr>ms aiv w'oui'ed and .sanded by rolJera 
revolved by power, and are amoothod by others covered With 
fine matoriai; the shanks arc then blarktHl and bumiBhed, 
the iniKT solo.s lined, and the trimming put on, if therp be 
any. when they are ready to lx> j»acked in cases. This de- 
tx'rijilion, with slight modifications, applies to aU kin<Jg of 
bhocmaking by machinery. 

THE LINEN MANUFACTURE. 

Linen is most extensively manufaetuwd, and of the beat 
quality, in France and thd Netherlands, though • fonnerly 
Ireland achieved a reputation in this dirsetion. It ie mode 
wholly of flax, and very fine lawna ar« itiU iftannfactpred h» 
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B 0 }i^tt Armai^, atwi other Irish distriQts, Common sheet- 
ing and toweling aiu made in ScotJand, and at iJoeds aiul 
Barnale^t in England. The process of manufacturing linen 
Is the same iis tliat used for cotton cloths. The first mill or 
linen manufactory in t}io United States was Set up at P'hII 
River, Massachusetts, in 1834. The irniKc-tation into the 
United States, in 1870, of flax iind its manufactunvs, 
amounted to more than Iwcnty-tiiroo millions of dollars, 
date is somelHnes imixcsl .with flux. In iho maiinfm;tiire, 
liclrtg cheaper, and is largely manufactured alone into gunny- 
bags and other heavy and coarse fiibrie. 'JMie factoi ies of 
the world contain 3,f50i),00() spindk*^. Kussia grows half 
the flax, aT|d the factories of (Ireat Briiain consume one- 
third of the earth’s product.icm. 

PAPER MAKING. 

ANOIKNT W'RITINO MATKRIAT,. 

Thk earliest WTitiiigs were up(ni stone, or stampo<i nj>on 
bricks, or engraved upon metallic plates ; bark and the leaves 
of trees and i*apynis, w liicdi was the inner bark of un'Egyp- 
iian watc.r-plant, wt^rothe next ernidoycd, . Parchment n»a<lo 
fn)m shfiopskin was used geiu*rally during iho middle ages ; 
but pajjor itself has boon known to the. world since a very 
early |>(>riod, and is supposed to have been ifitroduced inU^ 
Europe as early us the seventir or eighth century. Paper, 
made from linen, of th(* date 1178, is still in existence ; 
and paiKir mills me said to have lM?on in operation in Spain, 
in the eleventh century. For writing ami printing paper, 
the materials used are fibers from cottoti c»r linen mgs. It 
is •also made from wood fil)cr, and straw, roj) 0 , etc. The 
material is rc<iuc<.4l by various pn>ccsso.s to a watery pulp, 
which, Iwing run out inb> thin sheets u][ff>n felt cloths, the 
w'ater is diwn off, leaving the sheet of pulp, which is then 
pressed elry and subjected to other iinuiipulations, according 
19 the kind of jmjK'r to be made, 

The Paper Machine. — The first macliinc for making 
pa|ier was invenietl, in 1798, in France, The invt*utor 
sold hb patent to the Messrs. Fourdrinier, a firm in 
England, who cxjH'iuh'd alsnit £60,(XIO in cxj>criiiients 
upon the machine, and then beenme bankrupt. But the 
machine itself, as iierfected, is stiJJ employed in t he jmper 
manufacture. The process by this macthine is to alWthe 
f>repared pulp to flow fi*om the. vat upon an endless* wt-b ; 
during its jmssage it is i)artially drained, a process which is 
completed by paj?sing it through rollers. It is then <lri»'d by 
being passed around drums heated with steam, and is de- 
Jiven^ flidshed in a long .shecd^ which is afterwards cut into 
the required lengths. A pamper machine at a ct>st id about 
320 , 000 , and being kept at work the twenty-four hours of*a 
day, makes two and ope-half tons of paper. Tins inachim' 
occupies a fspoce of 1,200 square sujKTficial feet. After the 
paper is made, it is calendered, which consists in rolling it 
between a smoedh copper roller and one njadc of paper, thi.s 
last material being the best substance known for giving a 
imooth surfaoo ; when finished an<l arranged in reams con- 
taining twenty quires -of twentj^four slieois each, the paper 
ie stamj^ed with any device by means of dies. The manu- 
of fine writing-paper in the United States amounU 
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to some sixty-five tons a day. It has l)cen computed that 
the total production of all the mills in Great Britain is not 
less than 6,000,000 yards, or 3,400 miles daily. 

Making Paper Pulp.'~The production of the pulj> is 
accomplished by boiling the material, linen or cotton rags, 
wx>fxl fibfu’, or what ver fdse it may Iw, in a strong lyo df 
causth^ alkali. Tnis effectually cleans it, and it is iheit 
placed in a wrshing-maebinn, out of which it comes pure 
^ vegetable fib^r. The water lK‘ing drawn away, the stuff 
g(x*s into the blcjKihing vats where it is subjected to the 
tuition of a strong solution of chloridt' of lirno, after which 
it i.s transbuTcd to a hydraulic ])re8s, which pre8S('S out the 
li(]ui(l and Ihebicat'liing material. It is now passed iiiU> a 
iK'ating engine, wheie the fibers aj‘e entirely separated and 
arranged much the sanui as with cotton in a cflrding 
machine. The pulp is now remly to be made into ]»a2K>r, 
and is either fcerc or laid as it Ls phu?od in a mold in 
wddcli the wires are woven across each otlior, forming a 
v<^ry fine gauze ; or in one made iij) of course bars and 
straight wires, tla^ fomier about an im h apart, the latter 
about twenty to the inch. I'fqsT when it is first mode can- 
not k". written u[K)n, which is remedied by dipping it into 
a weak sfdul ion of hot size, sometimes tmge(l*with color, 
after which it is i>rt%sswl dry, folded, and mode up%lo 
quires. " Hot pressing and glazing arc done by pairing the 
sheets through hot and }>olished iron rollers. Tho sucet^sa- 
ful manufiKiture of paper depends materially on tho posses- 
sion of pure water for washing and indping. In making 
coJoiocl palmers, if the color is introilucod into tlio pulp, it 
runs Ihrough the IxkIv of the pai>cr ; if mixed with the sizo 
it is’ only applied to tlio surfacic. In England, tho best 
paper is made in Kent, after which come Hertfordshire, 
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Buckinghamaliire, Oxfordshire, and Lancashire. In Amer- 
ica, tiie best pfipor-inills arc lltose of New York, Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and (Connecticut. 


I GLASS MAKING. 

j Tukrk are five different, kinds of glass, varying a little, in 
I the materials iiseil in making them, and more in tlm^pro- 
j porti(»ns used and the method of manufacture du ployed. 

I These are lK>ltle glass, iiidow glass, plate glass, flint glass, 
i end colored glass. * • 

! Bottle Glass. > -Thr conunonest kind is llie first, which 
is that employe<l in tlie manufacture of black Indtlee for 
beer, ct('. It is made of s<«ii>-mukei’s waste (which con- 
tains soda .salts), fresli-wai*’!’ river «ind, brick duit, cal- 
cined lime, and marl ; to these there is added during the 
making a small qimntity (proponionate) of the broken gloss 
of the works, called cifllct. In France, kelp and wiKxl ashes 
furnish the alkaline jiortiori of the mixture ; sometimes a 
small pro|M)rtion of oxide of manganese is added, and all 
est^t)lishmcnts have their secret methods of (.'oloring. 

, Window Glass is made of much more carefully selected 
materials, anj, usually, of sand and alkali, a little lime 
without lead or any other metallic oxide, except a minute 
quantity of manganese and sometinuis of cobalt, which are 
mided to oountenict the effect of any impurities in giving 
^ ^ . 
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color to the glass ; this kind of glass requires a higher 
degree of heat than the others. Window glass is blown in 
circular plates, but to obtain large j dates for windows and 
looking-glasses the glass is blown in cylinders, which are cut 
through with shears (red hot), when they break at the cut, 
and, being placed on •the floor of a furnace, spread Uiem- 
selves flat. These plates cannot 1 k’ blown more than four 
feet in length, and when great plates are wanted for mir- 
rors or hhoit windows, a diflerent process has to be used, 
that of caHling 





( UT ULA3S. 

Plate Glass.- ^\V)um glass is to be cast, it is melted in 
groat (jinintitb's lu largo pots or reservoirs, until it is in a 
stale of ]>erfe,ft fusion, in winch condition it is kept for a 
tong time Tl is then drawn out by moans of iron ciaterns 
of considerable size, vhicb an* If)W(‘rt‘d into the furnace, 
filled, and raised out i)y machinery. The glass is ponrwl 
from the cistt'ms upon tables of |■H^lish(*d eopif>er, of a large 
•size, having a rim elevated as high as the dcsiml thickness 
of the plate. In order to spivtid b perfectly and to make 
the two surfaces parallel, a heavy r^dler of polished copper, 


weighing Are hundred iwunds or more^ fa roiled OfV«r the 
plate, resting upon the rim at the edges ; the exceittti tells 
oft at the extremity of the table. These plates aiw ground 
■ with wot sand or emery, the grinding ^substanee bdug 
placed between two plates, the surteoe^ of which are both 
ground at once, Emery of flno grain is used for a second 
grinding, and the plate is j:»olishe4 with putty. 

Flint Glass.— Flint glass differs from ordinary window 
gloss in containing a large quantity of red oxide of lead. 
The proportions of the materials used are about three j»rts 

of fine sand, two of red 
lead, and one of pearl 
ash, with mnall quanti- 
tit>s of nitre, arsenic, and 
manganese. This glass 
is very transparent, is 
soil,, has a great refrac- 
tive power, and is em- 
ployed in making flno 
glass vessels, and also for 
lenst^s and other optical 
glasses. 

Molding and Anneal- 
ing: — Ornamented forms 
nmy be molded ujam the 
of glass vessels 
when in a hot state by 
employing metallic 
molds. 'J’he mold is 
usualjy made <^f copper, 
and the glaas is blown 
into it The term "cut 
glass ” is ni»plied to tiiat 
which is cut upon the 
surface in fine figures 
rising vapidly revolving 
wheels of stone, iron,* or 
wootl. Glass when first 
made is exceedingly 
brittle; so much so, that 
a grain of sand dropped 
in a glajss tumbler in that 
( ondition will cause it to 
biu'st inttr a thousand 
fragments. To obviate 
this difllculty, the glass 
k annealed passing it 
*through''a long gallnry 
heated to different temiiera,turcs, until at the iX)int of with- 
drawal it has become quite cool. 

Toughened and Colored Qlaaa« — What fa known a« 

J)e Bostie process for toughening glass, consists In exposing 
the red-hot glass to a bath of melted paraffloe or Wax> 
whi(*h leaves it so toughened that it will bear a heavy blow 
or a fall without breaking. Colored* gloss fa made by 
mixing with the melterl gloss Various njethlUo oxides* 
which is either workid. into the body of„the fused ox 

is applied (more commonly) as a surfeufa color. 
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The Proeefi of Puling*— -In a general way and in simple pointed at each end, and is pushed through the fabric on one 
form, glass metal— as It is termed— is obtained by fusing in side and ijaught at this other by pincers ; the tbi’cad bt«ng 
a clay pot, under intense heat, various proportions of sea or J thus pulled through backwards and forwards* This machine 


jriyer sapd, carbonate of potash or poarJ ash, litharge or red 
and black oxide of manganese, with sometimes 
pounded or broken glass added. pots are made of line 
clay, and are caicfully built up by baud,* and require from 
four to six months to perfect and dry ready for use ; thc^y 
are then annealed and inserted in the furnace, where they 
wilMast from three to six months. wl)en they have to be 
renewed, The glass is wilhdmwn from the pots, when 
melted, on tlie eijds of iron blowing* nxls, andisthus earri(‘d 
to the artificers, who are to make bottles, d<'ean0^rs, gjis 
shades, or chimneys, or to mold t umblers, or employ it for 
whatever purpose iS‘ in hand. The men who are employt^d 
at the furnaces wear masks of wtM>d cover(‘d with tin, 
having holes cut for the eyes, and present a most peculiar^ 
apt>eanirico : the safeguard is rendered nwessary, however, 
by the fierce heat. 

Statiaticfl — 01ass, in some of the coarser forms, was manu- 
factured in America during the Tolonial |xu*i<xl, but it wus 
not until about the middle of the -eighteenth century that 
the business was establislied in the United States, one of the 
earliest factories being at Brooklyn, L. L, in 1754. In 
1870 the number of ghiss factories in tbe United Shite's was 
1301, employing 15.822 oi)eratives, a capital of $14,000,000, 
and making a pixxliict vdued at $20,000,000. This pro- 
duct is believed to have increased one-half in 1880. The 
exports have increased; in 1880 they amounted to $749,806 ; 
in 1881, $756,022. Tn England the value of the exports of 
the chief kinds of glass in 1876 was £917,043. 

SEWING MACHINES. 

About the year 1841 Elias Howe, a native of Massachu- 
setts, invented the wing-machine, although mechanism for 
the same jmrpose had been made and ^tente<l more than 
100 years before. Howe's luachino used a needle with the 
eye in the point, and a shuttle for the purfx>sc of uniting 
two edges in a seam, making tbe stitch by interhx'king two 
threads. From Howe’s time down to 1871, nearly 1,000 
dlifer^it patents relating to sewing-machines werti issued. 
At present these machines are made in four clas.ses as 
follows; 

1. The shuttle or loek-stitch machines intended for family 
use. 

2. The same machine intended fur manufacturing pur- 

po^. 

3. Double chain-stitch. ♦ 

4. The single thread, tambour, or chain-stitch machines. 

Of the first and second class the We(Ki, Howe, Singer, 

Wheeler A Wilson, and others, are chief representative.s; of 
the third class the old Grover A feikcr was a s|x?cimen, and 
of ths fourth class the Willcox & Gibbs. Of late years 
attention been chiefly directed in this connection to 
devices which should render tbe machines, as 
faif M pofiSlble^ noiseless, and to improvement in the feeding 
and tensloii; In the single^thread machine the needle is 


, is used in shoejimking. Tn chain-stitch tlio thread is looped 
u[ion itself, by means of a curved shuttle, after it has passed 
through the cloth, 

CLOCKS AND WATCHES. 

Cux'KH Wi‘ve first made about the twclfl 1 1 century, and. 
tliough materially improved in the course of time, the prin- 
ciple of their inaniifacl arc has remained the same: that of 
a scries of cog-wh(‘els working into earjh other, finally 
revolving the luLiiil-; on a dial cdlitaining the npmorals 
representing the hours, the, whecds being worked by the 
gradual descent, of a heavy weight wouiitl up by a cord on a 
drum. Watches or pockeUelockM w'ere made first in the 
fift('€*nth century, and I ho ^arIiest of them were run by 
weights. Later on, the ste(‘l spring was adopted to produce 
the j)ow'cr necessarv for turning the whet ls: the spring, l>eidg 
coiled up in a Ik>x by winding, ads, during its extension, to 
drive the general mechanism. Watches were first made by 
niar('hinery near Boston in 1850; by this means the pner 
works made of bras.s and steel can he duplicutod exactly- in 
largo (juantities, thousands of wheels a day being cut by a 
single machine under the guidiinee <:»f one man. 

PRINTING PRESSES. 

The first priiitiug pn^ss comprised merely the action ol 
the screw, or tlie lever, upon a movable plate which pressed 
the paper against the typo and thus took the impi-ession. 
The first steam press was built in 1814 for the r.rt)ndon 
It was on the principle now generally used, 5f a 
revolving cylinder, carrjing the sheet to printe(] over the 
form containing the typos. The capacity of this pim: has 
inon^ased since its invention from 1,100 to 20, (XK) impressions 
in an hour, newsf)a})ers being y>riiite4 by it at present from 
contiipious rolls of pai>or led and cut by luaohineyy. The 
principles involved in the cylinder juess were first made 
known in 1790, and only th(‘iraj)plication h/lsbeen improved 
since. In America, tlie greatest improvements have been 
made by Kichard M. Hoc. By thi.s manufacturer the 
idea was applied of placing ihc ty|x; in frames on a horizon- 
tal cylinder, against which the sheets were yircssed by ex- 
terior and smaller cylinders; the fraine.s containing the 
are culled “turtles,” and form segments of a circle 
almut the cylinder. The substitution of sten^otyf)c plates 
for tyjKi has still further simplified printing by this 
melln^l. The impi-ovemcnts of Bullock and Walter have 
brought al)out the “ wel^jrxirfect.ing ” press, printing from a 
continuous roll of p.aper four miles or more in length, A 
machine for taking impressions of typo in soft paper, to be 
afterward stereotyped, is an American invention of date 
1867, Printing by improved band-presses still continues in 
the case of a limited munber of impressions, in small job. 
work where extra care and elegance of typogr^hy are 
required, and where i^Leam*power ia not obtainable. Visiting 
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canls, line imiUtionft, gold end br(»nze work* and printing 
in colors are i'ommonly done by hand-presses* 

SHIP BUILDING. 

BfliP»BuiLmNO may bn said to have starticd with Noah’s 
Aik and to have culminated jn the present stuel or iron 
steamships, with water-tiglit e.ompart meats and screw 
projxdlers. Untif the foundation of tlie Govern* 

msnt bi^b little attention was, paid to either speothor beauty 


the ship. In the ship-yard the keel is laid on blbcks olose 
to the water’s edge, next the steiD and stern-posts are set, 
and then the ribs, or curved timbers called *^fattock^^ 
which make the frame of the ship and determine its shape. 
The planks and timbers which need curving are steamed and 
Ixjnt, the solid timbers arc usually live-oak, the outside 
planking of oak" planks, varying in thickness from four to 
ten inches, the decks of yellow pine; the milder Is made 
of oak and elm. The planking is calked by driving oakum 
into the seams, which are then covered with pitch, the bottom 


IRON SHIP IN FHAHB ON THE STOCKS. 


in ship constj action ; since tlii'n flic conhidcraiion of the 
proper lint^s fo ju comjilish the greatesl, sjieed with Iho least 
resistance and friction has l>ecoine genera) ainongcomrnerciaJ 
nations. The first proce.ss in ship-building is to make a 
model of aUernate strips of pim* aufi cedar, three or more 
feet in length, the oxacu. reproseniation of the. vessel to be 
built From this model thren^ drawings are made, one giving 
the entu-c side of the ship, another n s^vtion of the length 
of the ship, the third a vcrtb al section dividing the ship in 
halves. Prom enlarged patterns of these plans the workmen 
^lect and shape to the required dimcnshui every timber fQ^ ^ 


is covered with shoet^i of copper four feet long and fourt^n 
incJies broad, nailed on. lion is now frequently used even 
in wooden ships for knees, deck-beams, and oven for hollow 
masts. A vessel constructed wholly of iron is much lighter 
than a wooden vessel of the same sLse. For an*'iton ship 
each plate is prcj>ared in the rolling-mill from exact draw- 
ings, holes for the rivids being punched by machinery; the 
keel is made of iron bars riveted together, and the i^ates 
are riveted, overlapping each other, to iron uprtfeht libs, 
hiaki ng each compartment a floating vejfel in iteelfi greatly 
mcreasiug the security pf the ship. ^ ^ 




MUSICAL INSTBUMKMTS— BOOK-MAKpT0— CIGAEB AKD TOBACCO, 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

AtiL musical sounds aic produced, instrumentally si^eaking, 
by vibration, either through |>erci4ssion, as in the piano, or 
by the passage of a current pf air through an ai>ertun% ijj>on 
the reed of the metal or other materia), as in reed instru- 
ments, or by means of the imman fingers, or by a Ik)w, as 
in stringed instruments. The organ is one (d tVic earliest 
instruments basis! upon what are known as ** Pan's. Pipes,” 
hollow* reeds of various lengths lK>und together and played 
Upon by tho mouth, eat-h pi^ni being graded in size to some 
natural not^ of music. This being tho prin<M[de, it is easy 
to see that tho nu^hanisiu could bt* workCd by water or u 
bellows, and in many other ways changed and improved 
ttccortling tate. The cabinet or j)arlor organ is an 
Amorioaii invention, AUmt 88,000 of these were itjadc and 
sold in America in 1B70, and nearly as many of pianofortes ; 
and the nniuufactnro of these iiistriiitients has gr<»atly in- 
creased during the last b*n yi^ars. Tho principle, of tlm 
pianoforte, that cj j»ercpssion, simply invulvtsi the vibration 
of a series of wires by the tapping of hainnicrs within tho 
body of the instrument, coiitfolhsl by keys on a key-lxjard 
in front, operated by tho pcrfurnier. The first American 
piano was made in Philadelphia in 177o, and that city, by 
the latter part of the eighteenth c(*ntury, had reached a 
considerable reputation in the manufactnre of musical in- 
struments. At that time, while Ameriiyin pianos w'cre put 
togetlier wdth screws, t hose made abroad were only glued. 
Pianos were not invented until 1711, and at fii'st tlic ham- 
mer wtw raised from ladow by a button attached to an up- 
right wire fixed on the back end of the key. This was after- 
wards graduallj^ remedied until the present mdion was 
I^crfKited. Formerly the strings of the pianoforte w cm all 
thin wire ; now-theliasa strings are very thick and coated 
with a thin coil of copper wire, and the thickness, strength 
and tension of tlie strings, all diminish from the lowur to 
the uppiT notes In the upright piano, tlic strings run ver- 
tically from top to bottom, instead of horizontally us in 
grand and square pianos. Tho grand pianoforte has three 
Btrings trO cacti of the upper and middle notes, and only two 
to the lower nDte.s. .Musical instruments, in general, are 
^uorc largely manufactured in Germany, and more cheaply, 
than in any other country, these including reed in- 
s^imenta such as tho clarionet, and brass instruments — 
trujtnjtetg, trombones, etc?. The American piano is, perliai^s, 
the liest in the world, although those of corUiin makers in 
England and Prance have a high* rcfuitation. The best 
church organs are tho Uennun. 

BOOK-MAKING. * 

Trk manufacture of books has becomq so extensive, that 
in many conducted in large factories, wherein 
every process is complotod. Groat imblishing houses not 
itrfrequently produce their own books, even so fur as casting 
the type from which they are printed. Type-metal is com- 
posed of ^ large proportion of tin compounded with load 
and antimony, The type is mado in molds of copper, in 
Vfhich the form of the letter is impressed by a punch of 


hardonad steel on which the letter is cut. In tlie xnanufao* 
ture o£ .books, the type, which is kept in cases, divider! 
aliihalHically, is first set in a ''composing stick,” from 
which it is transferred to galleys, the latior lieing small 
wixah'i) frames designed t.i> receive the ivj)o in columns* 
From tho galley it gi^s inh) [>ages, wliich ar(^ lockinl up in 
iron clauses or frames, and ^Jiaceil in a priniing-presa for 
jn'intirig, Frmn tho'comjx>sing-r<X)m L) the press-nxim— if 
the Lniok is to bo t‘l(*ctroty|X‘d, to the foundry, and thence to 
th(! press riKun — is the order of move4acnt. The process of 
electToly[ung is simply the transfer of the face of a |»agc of 
iyiKi to a metal plate, by nit'ans of the g.alvanic tiatb^ry, 
which tak»’S a thin impression of the face of the type in 
eopp4‘r. After electrotyping, tho lyjjc is distribuUd and 
again ready for us(‘. From the printing-press the prinU'd 
shoots go lo Lh(* clrying-r(K)m, whore they are dried under a 
teiiiperatun' of 100 to 180 ih^grees. They ait) afterwards 
subjeet(*d to hyclraiilic i)rr^ssiire/ t lien folded' into pages by 
imichinery, and liarmnered, pi'i ssed and aewcsl, when llioy 
arc iKauul aiXHinling h> taste in pasteboard C'overcd with 
muslin, moroe,eo, or calf-skin. 

CIGARS AND TOBACCO. 

Thk process (d making cigars Is simple, A sound pice^ 
of li'al’ shaped like one of tlu^ gores of a g)ob<' is placinl ou 
the work-lK'iieh. A bundle of fnigments of leaves is then 
laid across Die ecnti'C of this gore, and rolhni up in it, by 
passing tlio hand over It. The jjoint of tho cigar is shapwl 
with a pair of scissius, and secured by means of gum and 
chicory. Thi^ cigar is next placed against a gauge, and a 
portion of tho broad end cut off square. In Fluropoan 
countries female luixir is ehieily employed in cigar-making. 
Tho city of Bnuneu alone employs more than five ihousHinl 
pei'sons ill this bu^ine^^^, and exports over tlircxj hundre<I 
millions aqnuall). In 1871) the total acreage of tobJKx*(^ in 
the United States was 038,841 ; the amount of jn^xluct, 
478,601,159 pounds ; the value being alnnit $50,000,000. 
I'P to 1877 tf>baec(* hatl paid lo tin* l^nit(‘d States Govern- 
ment a revenue of luori' than four liundred and twenty-six 
millions of dollars in sixteen years. 'I'he number of .cigars 
manufuetiirod pi New* York in 1880 was about six hundriul 
and fifty millions; of cigarettes, alx)ul three hundred and 
fifty millions. Manufaelur(‘d tobacco for smoking and 
chewing comprises granulated, fmo-cut, and long-cml ; tho 
Virginia* tobaccx»s being the most popular for this purpose. 
Tjouisiaiia is noted for an especial brand called Perique,” 
wliieh is not grown elsewhere, Kentucky tobaccos are usu- 
ally <»f a darker grade, while thase of North Carolina and 
Virginia are of tlie bright yellow, highly -flavon*d class. In 
tho manufacture of cigars a coloring liquid is used, by which 
any dcsire'd lint may bo obtained, without regard either to 
the quality of the leaf or mode of curing. Tho consumjH 
lion averages one and a half pounds per inhabitant in Eng- 
land, and six jiounds in the United Stales. 

CONFECTIONERY, 

Tux cultivation of the sugar-cane and the manufacture of 
sugar and roek-can^y are cif great antiquity, being brought 



uxmuGftnm. 


into Europe from Asia al>out the eigUtii century* Tinmc'di* 
ately after the discovery of America this industry was ostab- 
lishodjn San Domingo. Theix? are in the United States 
several hundred concerns engaged \u maunfacturing con- 
fectionery; twenty-five or thirty ni New York City alone. 
The materiala use<l 

inthisbusinesscom- — = — 

priso sugar, honey, 
molasses, c r o a ni, 
gum-arabic, alum, 
coooanuts, peanuts, 
chocolate, Uqiiorii-t*, 
jujube, flax-swfjd, 
ooriandiT-sood, car> 
aw^ays, c'linamon, 
cloves, and Iceland- 
moss. The flavors 
used are bircdi, Ixme- 
set, cayenne pepper, 
cinnamon, ginger, 
horehound, lemon, 
musk, pop]>ermint, 
luspberry, rose, sas- 
.safras, and winter- 
gi'oon. (Coloring 
materials are cochi- 
neal. indigo, and 
saffron. Candy is 
manuractured into 
rock, stick, [dumbs 
drops, lozenges, and 
broken candy. The 
principal prm^ess is 
to boil a sii'ong 
syrup of sugjir, and 
then to crystahze it, 
color it, and snapo 
it for drying into 
its various forms, 
liot li m achine i*y an d 
h .id-lal>orare used. 

(Jandy is largely 
ad u He rated v^ntli ' 
plasfer-ot])aris, glu- 
cose, lamp-b]«<»k, 
glue, tonka hoHiis, | 
tartaric acid, sul- 
pnurie acid, ani- 

I I 1. Fnrjjiiig, flllnt?, and tempering bIftdtB. 

line, ganilyigi' anil i* (JriTicUng atid pnJIyhIng olndcH, 

chrome yclhtw, ul- ^'otijugivury **4 . , a 

^ <. Pro«ft ftir cutting oil l »0ac<!8 

trainarine, oil of 

turpentine, prussir, acid, extraci of rotten eheesc, and fusel- 
oil/ 

CUTLERY. 

Uimt within a com|iarativcly rcccni jieriinl the best cut- 
lery had been manufactured iti England, which supplied the 
oivilizod world. Thi^ im|.nufacture was introduced into the 
United States early In the present century, and the iutio- j 



KNIFE, FORK, AND SPOON MAKERS, 


duction of the trip-hammer for fciyging blodes^on 
con improvement — gave a great impetus to the business* 
The introduction of machinery for shaping the blades was the 
next improvement, and by these means the manufacture be- 
came greatly cheapened. The processes through which a 

knife hosto pass be- 

— being finished 

number sixteen, and 
those aro all^one by 
machinery. As afi 
illustration of the 
extent of this mari" 
ufacture, it may be 
stated that m one* 

. establishment^ the 
I following raw r^a- 
terials were used in 
a single year: 2,000 
tons of anthracite 
coal; 25,000 bushels ' 
of charcoal ; 400,000 
pounds of grind- 
fetones ; 44,000 

pounds of emery : 

• 3.000 pounds of 
beeswax ; for han- 
dles, 86,000 pounds 
of ivory ; 112,000 
pounds of elxmy ; 
57,000 pounds of 
rosewood ; 805,000 
pounds of Cfxjoa- 
woixl ; every diiy two 
tons of steed were 
used, and a large 
amount of silver was ‘ 
employed in plating 
blades and liandles. 

SUGAR REFIN- 
ING. 

SuoAE is first pifif 
• into copper dissolv- 
ing pans, about ej|{ht 
feet in diameter, 
with hot water. The 

SPOON MAKERS, *0 

4. Borin. «« nandle /or sh.ftof blade. 

5. staiumng sp^otie. means of the steam- 

6 . Forging Bpoons and torka. heated coils which 

between prongs of forks. neaiea oous wnicn 

. encase the pans. 

Prom the pans the syrup posses through flllera of thick 

twill cotton cloth, from which it runs free from the mtm 

of its impurities, but still colored. To remove the color^ 

it is passed through iron cylinders from five to ten feet 

in diameter, and fifty feet in height, filled with gt^nu^ 

latod charcoal or bone-black. Prom these tylin^frrs it 

comes out perfectly colorless, and is evaporated and ci^jrst4l* 





teed in a vacuum pan ; thence it goes to a heating pan, 
where it h raised to a feinperaturc of 180 degrees, when it 
i$ drawn oft and poiyed into conical iron molds and left to 
drain. In the manufat^ture of crystal and crushed sugar, 
the crystals are separatt'd by means of what is calh it iv 
centrifugal machine.' Sugar is also made from tho sorghum, 
or Chinese sugar-cane, and from maple sap. Within rec ent 
yfears it has been extensively made in tlic United States from 
the Prenoh white sugar-l»eGl, from which, in Franco, a very 
.large Quantity is annually manufactured. 

BRUSHES. 

♦ 

Brushes are made from hairs, hogs’ bristles, strips of 
whalebone, vegetable lilaments, etc., fastened together in a 
handle, or in lioles* drilled for the purjwse in a -etc^ck of 
^ood or l>one. Bristles, however, are chiefly used in this 
manufacture, and are mostly obtiiincd from Hussia, ihosc^ 
of the Ukraine being the most esteemed, Germany also 
supplies a large*, quantity of bristles. When taken from the 
, animal they are assorted by hand into different colors and 
sizes, Ixdiig first thoroughly washed. The wliite bristles an» 
bleached with sulphur and by other *e'liemicul agents. The 
assorting is dom* by passing them through a species of 
•combs, which catches and removes the coarser of the bris- 
tles, using at each *j)rocess a finer comb. In making the 
brushes each o}>eVator devotes himself to a .‘special xariety. 
The packing, paf>ering, and labeling, and other processes of 
shipments, are done by lK)ys and girls. In tooth-brushes 
and some othei*s, the bristles arc fastened with wire. The 
delicate brushes for artists are made from the fur of badg- 
I ers, squirrels, and sable ; the hairs Ixiing thrust into a 
large end of a quill, which lias been soaked beforehand, and 
* in shrinking holds the brush, Small brushes of this kind 
are also often made by being mounted in motallic* ta.ps, with 
wooden handles. 

PETROLEUM OIL. 

Before the discovery of jwtroleum oil wells, the illumi- 
nating mineral oil was mode from a specie^ of coal called 
albertite,^* by distillation, the tnineral lieing heated in a 
^tort, and the product afterwards condensed into crude oil. 
So much of the proc ess being found to Ihi conducted sub- 
toitanoously, the manufacture of kerosene oil takes it up at 
this point, the remaining work lieing .simply the refining 
and removal of the vohitilo constituents of naphtha, benzine, 
keroseline, etc, From the resiHiuum, after the refining ami 
hydraulic pressure, comes the paraffine used in the manu- 
facture of candles. In refining, variou.s acid.s and other in- 
gredients are employed, the process being conducted in a 
machine ^led the ** agitator. ” The principal oil grounds of 
tJjm United States arc located iu Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
West Virglnte* The business of boring for oil began about 
t84l$, wear Pittsburgh, but was not conducted extensively 
until ten years later, when the great oil fever commenced, 
pi )ate years the petroleum trade is said to have employe<l, 
in ilmexicay as many hands as coal-mining and the working 
H . ntteon. 


OUT-DOOR AND IN-DOOR GAMES. 

The manufacturc bf material for ont-doo!* and in-door 
amusement's has grown into an enormous value and extent 
during the last half century. The various kinds of canls, 
ehe.ss, and ehe<;kor-mcn, flice, ami other artieh\s for iu-door 
amusements arc mostly made in GeriTiiiny, France and ling- 
lund, though eonsidenddo raaruifaetures in this liru? have 
sprung u]) iu the UniUd States during the past twenty , 
years. The manul'aeture of billiant-Ubh*s and thi‘ir apj;oint- 
ments is I'lrgely (conducted in America, and extensive eon- 
ecriis with large factorie.s make out-<ioor gauit^, such as 
(Toquet, lawn-tennis, base-ball, efiekel, etc., ami this line 
of business is conducted exclusivejy by largo firms in all the 
principal cities. Piniard-tablo manufacturers make as many 
as billiard-tahlcs’caoh a year, valued at from $1(K) to 
f^ljOOO eaoh, according lo size and style. Tiic be<,l of a 
billiard table is made of 8f»lid slabs, four lieing required for 
eiich; the w<K)dwork is rosewood, walnut, birch, mahogany, 
the California, laurel, mai>lo, oak, etc.. The ivory balls are 
turned by maehiiu ry ; the billiard-cloth is made in France 
and BeJguim; the cues are turnwl and seasoned, as many as 
fifty dozen per day being made iu a single manufactoiy. 

HATS. 

The materials used for hat-making are the furs of 
the beaver, Mail, rabbit, and other animals, and the v»^tK>l 
of the sheep, Tlie furs of in<»st animals are. mixed with the 
longer kiiul of thin hair, which i.s obliged to be first pulled 
out, after which the fur is cut off with the knife. The 
materials to be felted are intimately mixed together by the 
operation of bowing, \slnch depends upon the vibrations of 
an elastic string, the rapid alternations of its motion Inking 
Ijcculiarly well adai>ted to remove all im*gular knots and 
adhesions among the fibres, and to dispose them iu a very 
light uniform arrangeiuent. This iiia.ss is dipped into a 
liquor contHining a little sulphuric acid, and when intended 
to^Orm a hat it is first molded into a large conical figure, 
and this is afterwards reduced in its dimensions by working 
it f(jr sfweral horn’s with the hands. It is then formed into 
a flat surface with scvc'ial concentrated folds, whiidi are still 
further conqiacted, in imler to make the brim and the 
circular part of the crown, and forced on a block which 
serves as a n,iold ftu- the eyliiulrit al part The nap or outer 
portion of the fur is raiM'd with a fine Vire brush, and the 
Jiat is subsequently dyed ami stiffened on the inside with 
glue. 

A silk hat consists of a light, stiff body, covered with a^ 
plash of silk, the manufacture of this plush being itsidf an 
imporbiint industry. Tlie fabrication of silk hats has been 
carried to gi-eat perfection, not only in England, but in 
other Eurojicau countries and the United States. 

INDIA-RUBBER. 

Caoutchouc. — This substance, called also elastic gum and 
india-rubber, is obtained from different vegetables, but 
chiefly from the latrophJa Ekwtioa. It exists in the form of 
juice, and is dried by applying it in successive coaiings to 
clay molds of various shapes. After it is dry the clay is 
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crushed and ehaken out. This Bulistanco is vondei-fully 
Ot^aciblo and clasUe, and restores ifwjlfvinstuntly after being 
eslend^ to many tijnes its ori^nnal dimensions. Slips of 
india-rubber may l>c made to eohero by boiling Hioin in 
contact for a certain time in water, and in this way some 
artieles arc iftade. Wlien Incited to alH>ut 200 degrees 
h^aiirenbclt This substance may l^e spnwl by rullers mxm 
cloth so as to form a jiormanent mating. Cuoutclionc is of 
gnjat use in the formation of niiuiy inslrninents wliich 
fjnlre to be elastic and impenei rablc to water. Shmsare now 
mrwle of it in groat numbers, «n<l found to exclude iwufectly 
the wet. A solution of this gum spread ujon leather ami 
cloth rtmders them water-^iroof and even air-t ight. An elegant 
t>lastic web is made from filw'rs of caoutcfmuc wound with 
silk and woven. The elasticity whicli is lo.st by stretching is 
restored by a hot 


LEATHER. 

The preparation of animal fjklns for the purjKise of change 
irig tliem to leather, comprJeos jiimplyJheirBubjeiction to the 
action of^annic acid, which preserves them from dcoompa*» 
sitlon. Among the skins whit'll are’ subjcctinl to thha process 
are those -of 11 le ox, tW, calf, buffalo, horse, sheep, lamb, 
goat, kid, dcf'r, dog, schl, and hog. The lighter forms of 
h'athcr arc callt'd skins; the lioavior, hides. Sheep and lamb 
skins iirtv dresstMl for uso in l)Ook-binding, deer-skins are 
made into the f^hamoy of tratlo, so called fmm the chainoiB 
of the Alps,' of which it was formerly made ; dog-skins fur- 
nibh gloves — as do also kid and mts ; sml-skiris ar(j made 
into patent leiilher” by varnishing one side ; hoglind pig 
skins are used in making saddles. In tanning, the hides arc 
soaked in water to wash and soften them ; tliey are then 

Tienped Up for a time, 


.smooth ing-i ron, 1 1 s 
adhesiveness and 
friction are the pro- 
jK^rties by wdiich in- 
dia-rubber erases 
black lead from pa- 
per. 

FURNITURE. 

As in mo.st other 
iustunces in manu 
faciubs in furnilui’e 
that whu‘h was for- 
iiKjrly an art and a 
cruft is now almost, 
wholly jierforined by 
macliincry. Vast fac- 
tories now turi) out 
every article for 
householddecorat ion 
or use by 1 luj thou- 
sand, atid even the 



and afterwards huftg 
in a heated room 
until the softening 
loosens the hair, 
which is easily ■ re- 
moved ; they are now 
rc'ady for the tan- 
burk, and are plaml 
in pits in layers, with 
oak-bark or other 
tanning material be- 
tween them, and arc 
‘suffered to remain 
there for months, 
water being let into 
the This is the 
firoptn*, held thy mod(^ 
of tanning, whieh is 
now, liowever, very 
generally BUjiersede*! 
by new prot3esses to 
liurry the work. J n 


constrneiion of each ^ tannkuy yahd. thest^ new |Wocc8R*s 

<ifthes«wsuWivi(li!(l . there aro empl.iyecl 


(hat every part is madii by its apf)roprial<‘ ineehan- 
ism. Furniture is chiefly made ttf wckkI : rusc'wood, black 
WMlnut, ehesinut, cherry, oak, adi, jiinc, mahogany, .satin- 
\v<v)(l. mapl(‘, et<'.,' each Ixsoming in I urn fashionable, j 
but all being extensively used. Jii metals, Imass, iron and 
bronze are, used. Itecoratimw are gilding, carding, turning, 
inlaying, painting, enameling, varnishing and staining, 
hhmiitnro takes its name, as to styl<‘, from the period indi- 
cahnl, as “ Louis (Juiuze,’^ “ yueen Anne,’* I(eimiB.sam.*e,” 
etc. Thenmnufue.t wieof t luiirs from ma|)le, beeeli, etc., with 
split-rattan s(‘ats, arried on ])ysteaTn-jx>wer in great estab- 
lishments, and enormous (juautilic’s arc expork-d to all parts 
of f he world. Someof the larger faetorits lor cabinet making 
work up from 4.000,000 t»» 8,000,000 feet of luinlxT every 
year, and employ from 500 te 1 ,000 men. A n'turn bifs been 
made Recently to medisrval designs. In Knglan<l and Aus- 
tralia, fashions prevalent during the lust Ciuitury have l*c/'n 
,re\dv*sl; in America the Louis XINL .sty)<- is very }Ki]>ulur. 


cate( liu, cutr‘h, gambicr, valonia (a spc<*ics of aeoin), sumac 
)ca\e,s, and otluT niMtcriats. Afk'r lioing tanned, the bideik 
are .submit t(‘f] to pressure by living rubl)od and roUi&d, by 
this means l>eeoming comjiact and scdul. Moroi'co leather 
is made from goat and sheep skin.s, and gains its pectiliar 
appearance by laung finisbed with engraved boacwood bftlla. 
Jtiissia leather obtains ifs well-known aromatic odor from 
the oil of the birch-bark used in tanning it. 

FIRE-ARMS. 

Fire-arms are divided into small-arnts and antillery, or 
ordnance. The former includy rifles?, pistols, muskets, and 
fowdiiig-pieecs ; the latter, heavy guns for fortifications and 
war-vcHsel.^, and light artillery for lidld-battericjsfc Small* 
arms ore bored or drilled, lieavy guiw ar^ cast Kitting is 
done by roaming out the interior of a barrel spirally to give 
tho projectile a certain twist which affprids greater direct* 
ne.‘ 5 «,’ sjojod, and |)enetrating force. The principles of rifling, 
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tbreeob-loading, md the reroi^ing cylinder, ere of ancient 
dikte, but failed to be perfected until modem times. In 
heavy ordnance the German Kmpp manufacture excels all 
others. In rifled small-arins (breech*loading) it iatdoubtful 
if the American Peabody, Shaa 3 >e, and Remington arms have 
been equaled anywhere. The American revolvers of ("olt, 
and Smith & Wesson have a no less high reputation. Of 
English make, tlio Whitworth heavy guns and the Martini- 
Henry breech-loading rifle are celebrated ? so also are the 
German ** neodle-gun *’ and the French Mini6 rifle. 

CLOTHING. 

Formerly clothing was ** made to order,” as a nile, by 
professional tailors, cxco])ting in those instances when it was 
“home-made ” of homespun, as was the case in Uio early 
history of the American ^.^Jonics. The clothing tnide, as it 
now exists, grew out of the “ hlo|>sliof>s ” of English and 
•Amefican sea^wrt towns, where rough goods made up for 
sailors were sold at high }jru‘os, and from the business in 
second-hand clothing carried on by the Jews in all tl)e prin- 
cipal European and American cities. The “ ready-made 
clothing” business, springing from these sources, rujudly 
grew in extent and improved in character, until at presemt 
this is one of the most important manufat turcs, especially 
in the United States. With the aid of the sewing-machine, 
and by the employment of an army of workers, mule and 
female, in -their homes, enormous establishments in the prin- 
cipal ( if.ics carry on Ihis business, in which many great for- 
t\incs have l)et.*n made during the past twenty-five yours. 

POTTERY AND CHINA, OR PORCELAIN. 

PoTTERV is mmlo of baked clay, and may bo glazed, but is 
alwttys*0|)a(ju6 ; the difference lx3tweeii it and ij<u*celain Ixdng 
that the latter is finer in quality and translucent. Ordinary 
ix)ttery has been made, from time immemorial, of common 
brick clay, luixfid with water, shaped in molds, ly the 
hand, or on a wliocl, and l>aked. Porcelain is made from 
kaolin, a fine white clay, The process is nearly the same 
ill both instances, differing only in the material, the care 
ustsd in the manufacture, and the nature and quality of the 
pooorations employ<!cl. The great SUiffordshire works in Eng- 
landcaveradistrici^ of forty-eight square miles, and employ 
more than 100,000 pporatives. The porcelain works at 
Sevres, dear Paris, France, arc noted for the manufacture of 
costly and beautiful vases and domestic ware. China and 
Japan have long held high rank in this art, and within re- 
|sont years their uhinaware and common ijotlery have been 
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extensively imported into Kuropie and America. HoUand 
was long noted for the prodm^tion of ddfiftm called after the 
town of Delft, where it was first made, 


CARPETS. . 

* 

Woven carpets were first used in Oriental countries, and 
until a comparatively modern date wenvimporled thence, 
the maimfaclure not being elsewhere ourriod on. A t present, 
carpets are made in most of the European countries, and in 
the United States. Though sometimes made by band, they 
are usually woven by machinery, and either printed on a 
fabric by means of rollers, or formed of different colorotl 
yarns. The leading carpets in use are Turkey, Brussels, 

I lajK^^itry-Brussels, Wilton, Kidderminster, velvet, and in- 
I gvain. 

SALT. 
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'I’hk manufacture of Siilt, either from the pro<luct;of nafu- 
ra.l .springs or by mining, is praf.dieally the same as in the 
case of rock-salt ; it has to be dissolved in water to form the 
brine, Avhich in .springs flows naturally. Salt is mined m 
England, Germany, Poland, and in other parts of the world. 
Tile iiuineiise sidt mines f)f Salzburg are noted. Salt spr!ng^l 
are found in England, and in the United States, the manu- 
facture is one of the most inqjorbuit industries, rock salt 
lieing louiid in Western Virginia, lA>nisiana, and cli^^whcrc, 
and salt springs in nt'arly every State, New Yprk, how- 
ever, furnishing nearly omvhalf the entire domestic*- supply, 
ehiefly from the (elebiated springs of Onondaga (N)unty. 
The salt-water or brine is jmmpcd from these springs to % 
)vserv<ar8, where the impurities sink to the bottom, being 
aided in the movement by the addition of a small percent- 
age of alum. It is then run into tanks six inches deej*, and 
l(»xl8 feet in dimensions, oxjioscd to tb(‘ air, where it 
is evajKiratcd ; or it is boiled in kettles holding ]()() gulkuis 
each, when the impurities an; pn eipitab'il. Now York pn; 
duces about 10,000,000 bushels aqnually and the total ]in‘- 
duelion in the Unitetl States, in 18H0, was 20,800,298 Inisli- 
els, Mk'higuii being the henvio'^t prinliavr, in (juanlity alnnit 
000, 000 bushels. Tlie annual pnKliiction of salt in Great 
Bnbiin is equal to €1,500,000. 

General Statistics. — If we sum u]) «‘ill branches of man- 
ufaciiiro in tho United Slates and Great Britain, we find 
the following result : 

/ijj ^ Tntol 

Manufnetuns, Jlorst' 


'Uni te<l Still rs 2,7rn,00() £888,000,000 8,1W,000 

Great TliiUtii 2,9:10,000 T.W.OOOAKX) 224 4,828,000 

Autstrulla 13,000,000 
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.subiorrnnooiis oxrnvii- 
for the ])uriK)SO of otiiuiji- 
the (l(‘]»osits of inotalB and 
are ionnod 
Mines. Mining ia ilie proeesa 

other- 

\viH(3 a|»])roa('liiiig, tiieae de[»o«its 
'H* wliieli lie aingly or in grou])s in 

^ certain geologic'al strata. Min- 

era! a are tlie metal liferons urea 
*8Mur“ und other prodneta Arliieli have 

W ])een de])o,sited by I lie ]m>eeBS(‘S 

M of Kature, hut wliidi liavc 

A ^ei^erally undergone et>nsider- 

able cluinge in (‘ompoaitioii mid 
If relation^ heirig sound imes found 

^ as a native nudul, or more 

usjtally a comjionent of dilTerc nt metals. What is 
known as “ plac<3r’Mnining is surface work per- 
formed on sand, su])pose<l ro contain metallic d(^- 
])osiU; usually by th(3 side of a river or in the bed of 
u inountam torrent. In the latter instances the treat- 
ment oonsists simply of wasljing th(* sand in a mov- 
ahl(‘ vehicle called the cradle/’ the metallic }>ro- 
duct sinking to the hoi torn, by gravity, wdioro it is 
found after the sand is\va?hed out. Minerals usually 
lie in sections, or divisions, callcti veins, wJiicb are 
Hheets of metalliferoas matter, and either occur in 
vertical or horizontal fissurcvS — as is the case in 
the Galena limestone, of tljo upirer Mississippi, or 
in segregated veins intCij)os(‘d between slniiawdiich 
occur in rnetamorphie rocks, as the case in the 


granitoid nx^k of tlie Alleghanies. Fissure veins 
true veins or lodi's, are formed in iresures, which 
liave been ju'odiu^ed by voJeanio or eartluiuake ac- 
tion. The horizontal direction of a vein is called 
the strike” or ‘‘cross;” the vertical angle which 
it makes witli tlie liorizontal is (adled the diji.'’ 
The ores contained in fissuro veins arc various, such 
as silver, eopjier, lead, tin, zinc, antimony, and 
other nudals. Gold is less common in this form 
than in i.^olated veins^ Silver, in the largest (plan- 
titles, occurs in this class of vein. The Comstock 
Lode and vai*ious olhcrs in Nevada are cxamjdes. 
In mining, where the mineral occurs in \ejim or 
lod(3S, as copp(*r and lead ore, shafts ar(3 sunk jiei'* 
])cmlicularly for raising tlie ore, and tlieso are 
Classed by horizontal galleries, termed levels, which 
are driven upon tlic lode wdth small iqiright shafts 
culled winces.” Tlie levels are genorally sixty feet 
ajxo’t, and are known by their depths in feet or 
fathoms. One consol idal ion of four lead mines in 
Gornwall, ’Kngliind, comjirises sixly-three miJos qf 
underground workings. The ore is struck out 
from the solid body with picks, and is transported 
on small wagons, sometimes drawn liy boys, some- 
times by luiTse-powcr, and at others by endless 
chains w^orked by steam. By one or other of tlies^ 
methods, U is carried to the base of the shaft, where 
tlie wagons are run on to an elevator, hoistid to the 
toji of the shaft, and dumjTOjj, Sometimes tl|e 
hoisting is performed by simple hand or horse-power 
windlass, but usually in well-appointed mines this 
is done liy steam. In such mines, also, Bessemer iron 
cag(»s are used for hoisting the minerals* In Some 
instum^es steam is made at the sutfacc, and carried 
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into the mine in pijieg ^ in others, chambers are hewn 
oht of the solid rook or mineral, underground, and 
in theso powerful engines perform the work. Tlio 
. principal metals and^ther minerals which%re em- 
ployed in the arts and manufactures, and which arc 
mined for use, are the following : gold, silver, mer- 
oary^ copper, iron, lead, zinc, tin, nickel, antimony, 
manganese, bismuth, cobalt, platinum, coal, sul- 
phur, gypsum, graphite, etc. 

Ooal Mining. — The usual mode of reaching coal Is to sink 
a |:»erpeii(Uoiilar shaft;, though soraetiiues an incliiietl plane 
is adopted. When tlm shaft has Ikicu sunk to the necessary 
depth, a level is driven on each side, whicii scfves to conduct 
I hs accumulation of water from the workings. £rom this 
poirJi. the (if>al is workoil out as far as is practicable along 
the rise of the stratiiin. In some mines tlie coal is taken cut 
dn parallel si)aces of fifteen fetit wide, intersected by pas- 
sages at right tyigles, br'twwn tlie two, musses of coal being 
left for the support of the roof of ilie s<'am. In getting but 
the coal, tlie miner 
undtH'cmta the seam 
with a light i>ick for 
Iwo or three feet in- 
wards, and I b(‘n, driv- 
ing in wedges at the 
tojri of the scam, 
l>roaksaway tlie over- 
hanging portion. 
lUastiug is h o m e - 
' times, thiMigh not 
ofu-n, used. In a _ .. „oler 

shaft (ht‘re are UBUtdly 

four divisions, the two ccnier ones being used for sending 
up and down the men and jlie coal ; one of the others con- 
tains the pum4)s, anddhe other is used to wilhdniw hud 
air fmm tlie mine, a furnace l>eing eonstnieted at tin* 
lioUoin of it. The cagi's are sustiemlcd to a tlat wire rope, 
and run up and down on guide rods. The vent iint ion in the 
mine is secured by doors in the passages, called traps, which 
oi>en and shut at pi*Of>cr intervals, foal is found chietly in 
Gr^t Britain and in the United States, of all the countries 
ju the world. In 1S70 the amount of coal mined in Groat 
Britain wa» 148,1)80,385 tons ; the production <»f the United 
States, in tlio same year, was 4l),005,748 t(»ns. Germany 
came next with 434304,068 tons. The jiroduct of all the rest 
of the world amounted to 150,000,000 tons, the entin* ])ro- 
"•duct for that year being 276,830,905 tons. Co;il is classi- 
fied as bituiwinous, ox coal, ami mitlira< ite, or liard coal. 
Tlie principal deposit of the Iatt(*r, in the Ifniled Stat-cs, is 
in an aftsa of about 470 square miles, in Pennsylvanuu 
In 1878 Australia productid coal to the amount of £710,- 
000 . 

Oopptr Minlngt^Copper, in its native or metal stak, or 
in combinatioii with other metald and luintTals, is gener- 
ally distributed throughout the world. It is found in large 
quatttiii|i^ in Russia, Norway, Sweden, Great Jftritain, 



Prussia, Austria, France, Simin, Italy, Turkey, Algerisi; 
Australia, East Indies, Japan, South America, Guba; 
Jamaica, Mexico, and tbo United States, t'ojiper was 
enumerated ainong'ibo minerals of Now England as early as 
1632, and smelting- works wore set up iu Mafsachusetts in 
1648. It was diacovereil in Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, and South Carolina during tlie colonial period, and 
very rich mines wore found in Tennessee. In 17.09 the 
oldest mining chai*tor in the country was granted to a com- 
pany to work coppcr-mincs iu Connecticut, In 1766, 80 
tons of cop[>er ore valued at £100 sterling a ton, were 
exix)rtcd frf>ra New York. The Lake Superior copper- 
min(*s wero known to the French Jesuits bcfoi'e 1600. This 
region was surveyed al)out 1825, and in 1843 was ceded to 
the United States by the Cliippcways. ' The following year 
the great e<q>p(T-fever broke put, wlnui speeulab)r.s and 
miners went mad over laike Superi(»r c(»ppcr. Innumerable 
company's were focnied, and thousiinds of ininci-s and 
advenlunTs setllcd in the region. It Wiis not. until 1850 
that eoppermining at Lake Superior was l>ascd on a finn 
basis. From that lime the annual product from the minc.s 
^ was enormous; much 

<if it was native 
metal, tliougli silver 
was sometimes found 
in eonneotion with it. 
Cojjper is ('hissed as 
bdlows: 1. Mass-eop- 
{MT is cut out with 
cold-cbisels in lumj>S| 
of several luindrcd 
weight, an<r yields 
, ^ „ from 70 to 80 iK-r 

cent, of pure mcial. 
2. Burr(‘l-woHv, consisting of [>it‘t*es too large to b« stamped, 
and which are packed iu barivls f<»r transportiition. 3 
Stanqi-work, wdiicli is tbo ore cruslicd in st(»iim stamp- 
mills and packed in cc.sks mid barrels; before (rushing, 
the ore i.s n^istc'd, when caie must be. taken to pre^i'iit the 
copper from fuhing and (»xidj/ii1g. In extmcling ('opjK^r 
from its ores, llu' process tied, is followed out. U tcdhnis 
ami conijilicated, arising from the <liilicnlty of separating 
the iron and suThur fouml iu combination with the co])- 
per. In JS72 a .single mine, in the Lake SiqnTior region 
yielded 8.000 tons of puri' cojipcr, nearly oiu-tenth of 
the ]»roduclion of the whohf world. It is estimated that 
the total jirodudioii of copper has more Ilian doubh^d 
within a quarter of a tauitury, the increaso beingUargely 
due to the Lake Superior mines. Notwithstanding this, 
the United States still import ore from Cuba and Chili, 
pig and bar eop[»cr from othec parts of South America, 
and sln.athing copper from Great Britain. Iu England 
the Cornwall and Devon mines arc enormously rich. I’lie 
value of eopp(*r is derived from its pr<>pertie.s of tenacity, 
softness, and ductility. It is brought to market in sheets 
and plates, and is made into sheathing, stills, con- 
d(‘nst?rs, boilers, fods, and innumerable utensils. Copi)er, . 
when combined with zinc, IxHiomcs brass ; combintMl with 
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tin, it makes bronsw, gun-melal, and bell-metal. Formerly 
it was largely employed in coinage, but Jms l)eon eoiisider- 
ably siii^rseded by a composition of nickel and oopf»er, and 
in FngJand by bronze. The naiuo* eoppar is derived fi’om 
that of the island of Cyprus, where it was obtained first by 
the. Oj'eekfi. In 1878 Austrariu producer! chopper and tin 
anunuitiug to £1,771,000, the average yield of copper iKjing 
^ 14,500 Jons. 

Tin Mining.—- Tin is a soft metal, very malleable, and 
can bo bcalen out into thin leaves, in wliioh form it is 
known as tin-foil. It w^is one of the earliest metals k]K)wn, 
itH it entered into the <‘omposition of bronze, of whu'h the 
* most ancient mctidlie wrajKms and ttx)ls wei'o made. Tin 
was obtuinod from Cornwall, England, by the Phoenicians, 
and to this date I?ngbind is tho greatest tin-prr»rlucing 
country, liaving raises J in 1870 al»out 13,690 tons of dressed 
ore, or 8,500 ions of niflal. Tin is foiuid in Itohemia and 
Saxony, Simin, Portugal, and Malacca, and the neighixiring 
islands. It has been found in I&rge quantities in Tasmania, 
Van Diemen’s Land, and in 'Queensland, Australia. In the 
iafcter district it was discoYercd in 1872, when 2,000 men 
obtained the metal to the value of £100,000 sterling, which 
was <loubled in the next year. In J876, Australia exporte<l 
8,392 tons. In 1878 prices foil, and the yield was much 
lessened. In nMlucfng tin on', it is stamped to a very fine 
powder, afb'i* which it is washed to remove the impurities 
fioin tho ore, and is next deprived of its sulphur and 
arsenic in a reverberatory furnace ; from this furnace tlio 
re3uc(Ml tin is run off into a cast-iron pan, from which it is 

^adledinlo molds to pnHluce blocks or ingots of a convenient 
size, it still has to go through a refining pinoess to remove 
the (jxide of tni and other iiiqitire profierties, 

I^ad Mining. — Pure h'acl is of very rare occurrence; it 
[ is usually obtained from the native sulpliido of loud, known 
as fjalcna^ which, when tolerably pure, is smelted readily. 
The ore is niastcd in a reverberatory furnat'c, in mosses of 
twenty to forty ewis. at a time, Ixlng first washed in an 
apparatus for the puriwsc, to remov(i impurities. After the 
first roasting the ore is thoi*oughly mixed, the furnace lem- 
pemiuTc is snddenly raised, sulphureous acid is thrown off, 
and tho k^ad is partially reducod. Lime io now thrown in, 
niixod with slag and unreduced are, when the lead become.^ 
entirely sejmrabxl and runs off through a tap-hole. Lead 
reduced from galena contiiins from eight to ten ounces 1x> the 
ton, of silver. It also contains luirimony and tin as impuri- 
ties, and these are separated bX fusing the metal in sJiallow 
jtans, when these metals conije to the surfm* in the form of 
oxides and are skimmed f)(T. Lead is d(\silverized by melt- 
ing il and allowing it to cool j>lowJy, tin' process being 
ueeovnpamed bv brisk stirring, when a }H)rtion of the 
lead erystalizes in ^=mall grains, the remainder being 
rich in silver, The grannhiii‘d portion is then taken 
away in a strainer, and this process is rejK*att‘d until the 
silver and lead are completely .^cjiaratt^d and in dilTeront 
vessels. ■ 

^ The great lead duitriet of tnc United States lies on either 
side of the Mississippi Ri\ r in KortUwestem Ulinois, 
j tkmthwesU^rn Wisconsin, and Iowa, and in the State of Mis- i 


souri. It is bounded by tho Wiooontdft Elver on tile norths 
by the Apple River in Illinois on the souths and on the 
east by the easteni branch of the Peoalonika ; on the west 
it extends to twelve miles west of .MississippL In 1846 
the quanfity of American lead sold in St.. liouis and New 
Orleans was about 55,000,000 ixiunds. The lead mines of 
Great Britain and Spain yield the largest quantity of this 
metal — about 73,000 tons each annually. The iroi»ortaUon 
into the United States of lead in pigs, bars, and ore, de<5ined 
iMdweon 1871 and 1881 from |3, 711, 785 to |825,076. I^ 
ore is found to some extent in New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Tennessee, North 
Caivilina, and Kentucky. In Colorado, the silver -mining 
district shows a large proj^ortion of lead, which is, boWover, 
negkM.‘teil for the rich output of silver. 

Mercury .—Mercury, popularly known as quicksilvj!]*,” 
is the only niclal that remains fluid at ordinary tero[)era- 
tures, thoiigli it freezes at — 39' and boils at 662% when it 
vaporizes. This meUl is usually obtained fmm do])osits of 
cinnabar, in which if occurs in the pro{)ortion of 86.2 to 
13.8. Cinnabar is a rare mineral, and the most productive 
mines of it are those of Almadcn, in Spain, which have been 
Worked for nearly 2,500 years. IJext to these in import- 
ance are the mines of Idria, in Austria, which were discov- 
ered in 1497, and which prcxluce 830 tons of quicksilver 
annually ; ot her inine.s exist in Gennnny, Hungary, Peril, * 
California, Cliimi, Ja|«in and, Mexico, Jn California, mer- 
curial ore was discovered before gold, and in 1845 a coqj- 
])aiiy began to work the Now Alrn^^It^n mine, near San Jos^. 
The annual yield of all the (.’alifijrnia mines is about 
2,000,000 pounds, or about one-third of the total production 
of tho world. Jn obtaining the metal from the ore tho 
latter i.s burned in a furnace, when the mercury is collected 
in a condensing chamber, or it is distilk*d with iron filings 
or slaked lime, w’hich combines with the sulphur and .sets 
tlie mercury free. From ceitain cliomical preparations of 
mercury we obtain calomel and corrosive sublimate, tlio 
latto a vindeiit. poison, whose antidoU' is tho white of eggs; 
we u1s<» get from it vermilion, and it is largely used as an 
amalg/uii for .separating gold from the jmlverized (juarta, 
and in the manufacture of mirrors, being spread ujxm one 
surface of plate glass. 

It is said that the Old Almadcn mine in Spain controlled 
the Chinese market for quicksilver until a few years ago, 
when the New Almadcn mine shipx>e<l 10,000 flasks (of 76 J ’ 
ll:)s.) to Hong Kong, and sold them so much below the mar- 
ket price as to drive out the Sfumish articte. Tho exi)ort of 
quicksilver from ilio United States, which was 2,152,499 
pounds, fell off after that year, Ibe produc4;ion being less- 
ened, and in 1874 tho exiK)rt was only 501,880 |K>unds. It 
has, however, rec(^vcrrd, and in 1880 amounted to 8,574,- 
412|X)und«. 

Gold Mining.— The first mines of gold were probably* 
worked in Eastern Asia. Ethiopia, Nubia, and E^pt also 
contributed largely of this metal, down to a period ai$ late 
as tho fifteenth or sixteontb century. At about this period 
gold mining was prosocute<l throughfOen^l and Northern 
Kurdpo, ^nd especially in Germany, though thci average 
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atUHUkl pfoduction ot gold in the minee of Europe was not 
more thJin £100»060. About the year 1700 gold mines were 
discovered in Eussta, and in the latter part of the eighte^;nth 
century, the product ha^ doubled. Gold was first, shipped 
from America in 1502, and for the neset twenty years this 
country product about $250,000 a year. Mcjxico and Peru 
added largely to the gold of the world, and by 1520 the sup- 
ply from the Wesb'm Coutluent reached ton million dollars. 
Fiv>m 1700 to 1810 the pro- 
duct of the American 
mines amounted to 4,000 
million dollars. In 1H4S 
gold was discovemi in (Cali- 
fornia,. where at first 
placer** mining prevailed, 
and for the following ten 
year? California pmduoed 
500 million dollars. In 
1851 grdd was distiovered in 
Australia, near Bathur'-t, 
and the tobil value of the 
gold mines in Australia, b(^- 
tween 1851 and 1850, \|ps 
100,000,000 pounds. 

Gold had boiyi discovered 
lit New South Wales as early 
as 1830, but it wa.s not until 
February, 1851, that Edward 
Hainan JJargnivea, a 
foriiia mim^r, verificHl this 
by ‘‘striking” it in paying 
quantities. The first “nug- 
get ’* diiiw’overed weighwl 
thirteen onuctis, and at once 
crowds fiotdcBd to the new 
“El Dorado,” as many as 
1,800 men inung counted in 
oho day cti route to Bath- 
urst* At first a lieonsti of 
8(^. per head was -charged 
by the Government for tlie 
privilege of seandiing for 
gold, but this was soon 
greatly re^i injtxl, J n the 
same year (1851) of the dis- 
co v c r i e » in New South , Australia 

Wales, gold was disooviUtHl in Victoria, about seventy 
mile^ northwest of the city of !Molbonrne, again by a 
California minor,^oue James William Esmond. Discov- 
eries at Mount Alexander and Ballamt .followed, a Giwern- 
ment license system was adopted, ami s[Kvdily the uruhI 
scenes of a new gold-mining kx^ality woiv re-enacted. At 
fi«0t alluvial deix»sits were workexF (placcr-minifig), but 
thia gave place to quartz-mining, and in 1H7H only 35 per 
cent of the gold obtained was albivial, the romainiug 65 
per cent being from quartz. Rich veins wei-e found at a 
^ dejith of 2,803 feet, 1,200 feet IhjIow the «ca level, and at 
Sandhurst and Ballarat veins verc worki'd at depths <»f 
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1,468 and 1,114 fpet tcspccdively. The average yield was 
found to be 11 dwts. and a fraction. In 1878 there were 
1,086 steam-engines employed in niiaos, 750 of which were 
on quartz. reeds. The'’iiumlK?r of miners eiriplojXHl in 1879 
was 37,553. the numWr of Chinc.so being 9,110. The total 
value, of the inofthinory in u.so was -€ 1,899,788. The proxi- 
um to area of the gold-fields wa.s 1,284 sipiare miles, and at 
least seventeen shafts were sunk more than 1.000 feet dwp. 

From the first discovery 
of ♦the Victoria gold-fields 
to 1880, the quantity of gold 
obiaiiiwl uinounteil to 48,- 
817,596 ounces, vakietl at 
£195,270,384, at £4 per 
ounce ; tho average yield 
was al>out 1, 70O;OtK) ounces 
per annum. Gobi was also 
mined largely in Queens- 
land, though not df so pure 
a quality as that found 4n 
Victoria. Tlie Queensland* 
yield amoiintfxl in 1873 b) 
£717,540, and in 1877 bad 
incn‘aso<i to £1,011,103. In 
I860 gold \Vas discovemi in 
Nova Scotia, ami siin^e that 
time has b<'cn regularly 
nnmxl in that, provnico with 
a fair average yitdd. The 
vahie of tho total amount of * 
gohl i»r()4liiced in the Fnited 
Slates in 18S1 was $36,500,- 
,Q0O; the total amount pro- 
duced since 1848, $1,55 1, 
141,532. Th(> total amount 
of gold in existence in the 
world at the end of 1881 was 
$7,763,22:1, 772. (Quartz- 
mining iseonducted by tuu- 
nelling tbo side of a Ivill 
where tile gold is found, or 
excavating u shaft from the 
siirfaf'c ; galleries, cross-cuts, 
ilnd wijK*cs iwdug laid at in- 
tervals. As the quartz isgot 
lOLii MINE. ^ g, iy taken to the stamp 

mill, where it is pulveriziMl by a numlKU* of strong iron pea- 
lies, worked by steam or waicrqK>wer ; each stamp can pul- 
verize ftS-uu one to llirec tons of ru-k in twenty-four bom’s: 
us tho rtK'lv bo(*<»mes dust a stream of water carrw^s it 
tliroiigh u fine iron sereen, whence it Hows away in a shallow 
sluice, whore the gold is extracted by mercury. Much of 
the ore passi's away in tjtiUivgs, and is freated by Toasting or 
by chemical pr(>(x*ss. To extract tho metal, new modes of 
reduetioTi are constantly being invent wl, and greatly 
increase the gross pix>duct; the gold, when cstracitHl. is 
assayed and molded into ingots for the market. 

Silver Bftinlng. — Silver is found in combination with 
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gold, mercury, lead, antimony, arsenic, sulphur, etc. It is 
also o<^*a8k)nally found in crystallized masses. The silver 
miues of Mexico wore until quite r(*cently the richest known 
to exist. Chili and Peru stoo<l next for their silver produc- 
tion. Bolivia is also rich in silver, ajid ot‘ European coun- 
tries Spain had the most proilifct, hut it lias declined since 
The great silver-mining industry of tlio United 
States l>egrtu in 1800, when it was djs( t>veit‘d in Nevada, in 
the Comstock Lode. By i8<r) the leading mines on this 
lode had yielded over thirty million dollars, ami from 1859 
to 1$06 the tefcal ijrmluet of all tlio mines on this lode was 
' about seventy million dollars. Silvoi- was soon discovered in 
.Colorado, Idaho, Montana, and Utah, lip to December, 
lp78, the value of silver yielded in Colorado was about sixteen 
mitliun dollar-s, hut 
the diseoveiy of the 
Lea< WUe. lil i rj i n g 
^ district in 1877 
addtU greiitJy lo the 
fp^ntity nnned, the 
output of otein those 
iiiiiu^ Ixjiug valued 
i\,t fl5/38n,9dt; in 
1880. The geiUM h 1 
principles of silver- 
mining arc the same 
as tliose employed in 
gold ; the reviiK’tion 
of the ore, is uccom- 
^plished by ordinary 
sunelting, the enisli- 
ed ore heing mixed 
' wiitli other constiiu- 
cjfts &nd heated in a 
. furnace, wdien tlie 
silver and lead eonm 
down ns an alloy. 

The silver is after- 
* war<ls sopanitf^d in 
; projpt^r furnace, ix tub 8iLVfc.K i 

the lead Ixdng 1 * 0 - 

i+.ovcd as Jitlmrgf’ or oxide of lead, and a cake .of silver 
left. The total i>j'(Hhiet of silver 111 the United States in 
1881 was $42,100,000 ; from 18*18 to that date the' total 
product was $501,072,200. TLt value of all the silver in 
existence in the world in 1881 was $0,757,840,025. 

Iron Mining, — Iron is seldom met with in its native 
state, being usually alloyed wdth sulfdiur, arsenic, or phos- 
phorus. This inefal was known very early in the history of 
man, and it has been found all ov«t the world. The cliief 
kind are: 1, Magnetic iron <ue. 2, lied hematite, specu- 
lar, or red iron ore. :J, lU-owu licmaUte, or br'»wn iron 
ore, 4. Carbonate of 4ron. The lirst (;f th(‘se is the richest 
in inetaL Iron ore i.s rediu^ed tjy smelting in a blast fur- 
nace, as has already been described in Manufactcres. 
This metal is found oeeupying exteusive ureas in tbeUnikd 
State-8, Pennsylvania being soeci ally rieit in it, while the 
rugioo abt>ut Lake Superior produces a valuable (luality. 
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The total product of iron ore in the United 
was 7,061,829 tons, the valtijS brfijg the 

annual production of iron oi^e in Creat ^ii$in isdxteeii and 
a half million tons, and the total production of the rest of 
the world is twentyttwo million tons. 

Zinc Mining-— 2jnc is a hard, bluish^wjiite betal, very 
•brittle at ordinary temperatures, but which becomes ductile 
and malleable at 212'*, when it can bo drawn into wire, or 
Ixatou or rolled into thin plates, it is never found in the 
native state, but in the form of -sulphuret or carbonaie of 
zino, tisuully associated with the ores of tin, lead r or copper. 
Sweden is rich in zine, and it is foa^d in (ireat Britain; red 
oxide of zinc occurs in New Jersey Snd in oUicr paris of the 
United States. The metal is. extr^ed from its ores by 

chemical processes 
l(K> complicated^ for 
description herte. It 
. is us^ for- coating 
, wire and sheeUiron, 
making what is 
' know’n asgalvaniztNl 
/ iron. It Is also em- 
ployed inthenUnm- 
^ fa^/tare of painfS and 
certain prepojiUiona 
of it have imfK)r-^ 
tant medical uses. 
Zina ores liave lH>en 
found in Peniieyl- 
Vania, Missi^uri, 
North Caroliim, Ar- 
kansas, Wisconsin, 
Tennesaco, etc. The 
llii^t zinc made in the 
. United States was 
in but in 1^1 
a blcK^k weighing 
- 16,400 pounds was^ 
exhibit^ from Uic 
iNES OF ^’EVAI>A. SJatc Of Now Jets^ 

ill tha London Ex- 

hibiUoii. It wasVstimalOii siweral years since that of the 
entin) product of the "world Prussia yields 58 per cent, 
Belgium 27, Kussia 7, ami the United' S^atek 3. The sbeete 
zinc made ni IVnnsyl Vania is considered equal to the dneat 
European inanufa(*turc. ^ - 

Nickel.— This metaris only found a native state in 

meteoric stuncb. It wcurs in combiaatidhr-vith arsenic, {md 
ib mined extensively in Baxony, W^siphalia, Hungary/ 
Sweden, and other European countries.. It js much usrf in 
th(‘ manufacture of Genuan-dlVof and other alloys, and for 
plating on other metals, being cajpable of' receivifig a high 
jxdish and of resisting Atmospheric inthaences. In c6tlU|ge,^ 
it is alloyed with oino and copper, the proportions used 4ti 
th«' United States Cent of 1857 l^ing 88 percent, copper 
12 nickel, ' , . , 

Diamond Mining.— Dimonda aredlaund not only the 
form uf peifoct crystals, but (Un rolled gskihs; and iiiey : 
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pattly from alluvial aoila and the sand of rivers, 
and pttrtiy from rocks, chiefly a qnartzy sandslono or con- 
glomerate, in which they are often assoc iated witli gold. A 
number of knialities in India have been long celebrated as 
productive of diamonds, |MirtJcularly Golconda; they are 
found also in Malacca, Borneo, and other parts of the East; 
nor were any diamonds procured in any other part of the 
world till the Iwjgin- 
ni ng of the eigh toenth 
century, when (hey 
wore discovcnnl in>e- 
inarkable abundance , 
in the d i s t r Ic i of 
Serra do Frio,, in the 
pro\dnce of i n a s 
(leraea, in Brazil, 

Previous to t hat t ime, 
diamontls found in 
Brazilian gold rniiies 
had iHxm di>i’cganlo(l 
as mere pebbles; their 
natunUiocarno known 
in con.st^queneo of 
some them acci- 
dentally finding thetr 
wjfy to Kuro{K*, In 
lH2fl they were dis- 
coverwi jn the Ural 
Mountains. They 
have also bf‘en found 
111 Uutliorford Co,, 

North Carolina ; in 
Hale Co„ Georgia; in 
the provinr<^ of Con- 
stantine, Algeria; in 
Australia, a n d in 
South Africa. Dia- 
mond mines consist 
in general of incro 
diggings and wash- 
ings of alluvial dc'- 
pt>sits. In Brazil tlie 
ihothod pursue<l is to 
rake the alluvial mat- 
ter backwards and 
forwards on inclined 
planes, over whi(^h a 

stream of water diamond mine at K‘M] 

mode to run, till the 

lighter paHiclos aro carried away, when large stones arc 
picked out by the hand, and what remains is carefully 
examined for diamonds. The work is carried on by slaves, 
and when a diamond of 17 carats is found, the slave 
who finds it is entitled to bis liberty. Largo diamonds 
are comparatively rare among th(^c of Brazil, all the 
notable diamonds in the world being Indian. Brazil pro- 
ducer yearly from 25,000 to 20,000 carats of diamonds, of 
which, however, not mort) than 9,000 carats are capable 
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of being cut, the rest being either very small or of inferior 
quality. 

Antlmony^-^A brittle metal, bluish-white in 0\>lor, which! 
is found associated with silver, iron, and other metals, in 
Germany, and in the islands of isingapoi’e and Borneo. The 
metal is obtained by heating the crude on;, covered with 
charcoal, on the bed of a furnace, when the sul})hid(‘ of an- 
timony fiisH^s, and is . 
drawn off in a liquiil 
form into iron molds, 
wdierc it solidifies in 
cakes or] Oil ves. These 
aro pulverized a n d 
pliictHl on the bi‘d of 
a reverberattny fyi*- 
nace, in wliich tho 
sulphur Is removed in 
the form of a gas, 
wh(m, the ro a s t ed 
mass being mixed 
vilh powdered char- 
coal, and the whole 
wet, wdth a Solution 
of carbonate of wxla. 
ami laised to a bright 
red heat in cnieibJes, 
the meliil falls to tho 
bottom, leaving the 
impurities at the sur- 
fiuV. Antimony is 
iniK h used in alloys, 
as for britaunia and 
type-metal and i»lnte 
}H‘w1er, and is also 
cmplo} <Ml in I lie cast- 
ing of Ixdls to im- 
prove their .sojukI. 

Majsganeae. — Tliis 
iiiebil is grayish white 
in, color, caiiable of a 
higli degrt-c of jxdish, 
and is so haid as to 
s c r a 1 c h glass and 
steel. But it oxidizes 
nqndly wlien expt>»ed 
tA> tho atmosphere, 
and should lie pre- 
s<*rvcd in naphtha. 

’ It 18 only found na- 

tive ill eoiinectien with iron in roeiooric stones, and is 
usually obtained by redmdng one of its oxide by carbon at 
an extreme heal I'Vnn manganese are obtaintii purple and 
Mack colors use<l in staining glass. 

Biamuth.— A brittle metal, white, tinged vrith red, found 
oeeurring in veins of fissures, in Coniwall (England), Ger- 
many, Prance, and Swt'dcn. It is obtained by heating the 
ore in iron tubes in a furnace, when the metal volatilizes in 
a vapor, to be aftetwards condensed ai>d run into molds. It 
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is used in the msnu{aoturc of pore<dain for fixing the gild- is pnwipitatwl in the form of a salt, containing oblorine and 

ing. U is also emjdoyod in iinMlif al ])ractice. as a tonic ammonia, which are afterwards expelled by the action of 

and anti-sr>asmo(lics and in the manufai'turo of cosmetics, in heat, leaving the platinum in the form of a Spongy mails, 

which use it bcjcomes highly injurious, frequently causing It is then jwwdered, pressed, heatt'd to an int-enso Ivcat in a 

paralysis. blast furnace, and hammered into ingots. Platinuni is the 

Graphite, Plumbago, or Black Lead.— This mineral is heaviest known form of matter; it is insoluble in any acid 

one of the, forms of carbon, and is found in Spain, Ceylon, except aqua reghi; does not undergo oxidation in the air, 

Norway, Scolhind, and variouh parts of the United States. and is of great importance in experimental and maimfaetur- 

An enormous mine ing chemistry, woen 


of graphite was ilis- 
<'Overed in Siberia, 
near Irkutsk, in 
ISoO. The princi- 
pal Use of the niin- 
e«al is in the manu- 
facture of black h ad 
pencils, for which 
jMirposc the criuJe 
black lead is puri 
fled, dried, pulver- 
ized, made into a 
paste with water, 
and prf’sscd intf> the 
desired sliape, when 
It lb cut iiiPi lengths 
and fittiMl bet\^f*en 
two grooved lengths 
of cedar or other 
woo l, w )i i c h arc 
glu(‘d togethe,r, and 
htdng made in Jours, 
arc sawn a]>art. to 
becr>me pencils. 
Graphite is also used 
in eorubin.dion with 
clay in 1 he manufac- 
ture of crucibles, in 
the prejiaration of 
stove-}X)lis)i, and to 
n lieve friction in 
inacbinery. 

Cob alt. — This 
met a I is found in 
ef)?i)b)juition with 
arst nie and sul{)hur, 
and in a native state 
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formed into cruch 
^ hies, stills, spatulnK, 
etc. 

Sulphur.— Sul 
phur is found, either 
in a free stale, or 
combined with other 
elements, distrib- 
uted over a large 
lK)riion of the globe. 
When free it is 
usually found in 
regular! y -formed 
crystals, and in this 
state it occurs ex- 
tensively at irrbino 
in Italy, Oirgenti 
in Sicily, and in 
Croatia. The same 
mineral, mixe<l with 
earthy matter, is 
found in Italy, 
ravia, ami Poland. 
Iceland is iilwj rich 
in both varieties, 
but the mineral re- 
sources of 1 hut coun- 
try have been but 
little developed. In 
the form of sulphide, 
sulphur oecui*s abn n 
dantly in connection 
with iron, <!op^wr. 
lead, zinc^ eUt. ; and 
as sul[diat<^ in lime, 
magnesia, baryta, 
etc. The prepara- 
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Pn'parationsof It are etriployed in the manufiictnre of colors 
used in jjuintnjg on porcelain. It is also manufactured irifc 
s_v frjpurhcl ic mUs in some nf its c.H)mpoundM, the inks ladrig 
pink, blue, green, or y('ll()w, accordbig to the combination 
enqdoyed 


Platinum.-~TlMs is designided as one of the ‘‘noble 
metals/’ and is fouml in the native^ slaU* in >mall, steel-gray 
granules, though sometimes in lumps, varying in size from 
that of a j)igeor/s egg to riventy pounds. The metal is ex- 
tracted from ilicore by first nuri^mg the metals a s. k^iilUhI 
with it Dy the action of powerful when the ]>latinum 


tion of sulphur from 

the ore consists of removing the grosser impurities by fusion 
and distillation, usually carried on at the point of produc- 
tion. Rt?fined sulphur is still further purified by distilla- 
tion in a large cAst-iron still, being afterward condonaed in 
a <' 0 ol receiver. Sulphur is extensively used in the manu- 
fotdtire of matches and gunpowder, and also of bleaching 
agents, but its chief employment is in the manufacture of 
suljdiuric acid. 

Gypsum. — This mineral is composed of sulpliaie of lime 
and water, and is found extensively deposited throughont 
the world. It often occurs in considerable masses^ end in 
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totally tlifterent geological positions. In form it varies from 
▼OTy perfect six-uided cirystals to sha]>elcbs masses, and in 
color from while lo yellow, nnl, brown, or black, aet ordiiig 
to the nature of the impuriUcs combined with it. With the 
water driven from it by heat, and imlverizcd, it la known as 
plasUr of PariSf and in this form is groutly m use for moUl- 
Lug tigurca and ornamentation, making casta of heads, ct<i. 
But its most important use is us a lorlilizor, hjr whidi jmr- 
pose it is finely pulverized before using. A beautiful varn ly 
of uucry>sttilized gypsum is alabaster, used in the manufm;- 
ture of many omamj^ntal objects. Saliii >< pa r filho n librous 
Variety of 1 he same miner.d, and is much used in making 
necklaces and for inlaid work. 

Ambor.— A po(;uliar resinous substance, similar in some 
particulars to ordinary tree-gums ; amber is, nevertheless, 
even now, a mystery as to its origin, though it is generally 
believed to be derived from an extinct tree, of tfie family of 
conifers It appears in some ]»ai'ts of Iho world in masses 
or beds, hke coal, while it is als(» found < asi up by the soa, 
on the coast of the Baltic, and in csnisiderabh^ quantities. 
It is found in lumps of different sizes and -«Iiu|m^s, is slightly 
brittle, has a pleasant, aromatic odor when burned, is made 
negatively electric by friction, and from this fad gave the 
name electricity, being LIk* Circek word for amber. 

Amber is fount! on the coasts ol Sicily and the Adriatic, in 
ditfcrent parN of Europe. Sil»eria. Greenland, etc The 
Kingdom of Prussia derives an annual revomie of alKuil. 
£ b 000 n year from the colledion of amber beitveen Ko- 
iiigsbcrg and Mcmel. Here it is hmiid tlimwn by thf‘ fide 
upon the aihore after a storm, or is caught in nets where it is 


i found floating, entangleil with seaweed, and is also oica^ated 
! from a Jpeal lied of bituminou.s woo<l. From ambor is ob- 
1 lainod, by ili.stillation, avolalile oil, which is said to hav« 
therapeutic virtues as an anti-spasimKlic.. It is employed 
in the arts for the manuftwdurc of a great many difTerc.nt 
orniitucuial art j('lcs-— jewelry, mouth-pieces for pipes, etc. 

; By many it is considered to be a spocilic against fever, and 
i particularly hay I'lwcf, when worn as a necklace of beads. 

It i.s fouial of dillVrent charaeters, transparent, 8i*mi-traiis- 
j parent, lransliu*ent, and opiupie. Sometimes insf‘cts of non- 
I existent specic'j are found eni losed in it, and S])ecimens of 
i thi.s character arerarc^ and greatly sougld afkT by collectors. 

I 'rite largest pie<*fj of amber known is in the royal cabinet at 
• Berlin, and weiglis eightf'cn pounds. 

Aibertite. — A yari< ty of cariiiel coal, highly bituminous, 

1 a considcmble dejMjsit of which furnuTly existed in Kew 
Brunswit'k, on the coast of Bay of Fundy, This mineral 
I E black, with a linlliaut’ surface, and susceptible of lad- 
ing carved iiitf> ornaments, having th(‘ appearance of jet. 
From it is obtained, liy disfill.ation, an illuininating oil, and 
: this was the ordinary means for obtaining coal-oil, prior to 
the discovf*ry of the petroleum fields of Pennsylvania, West 
, Virginia, and elsewhere, biuiiled l‘K*ds of this cord have 
be(*iL found in Pennsylvania and in c(’rlain parts of Hunqx'. 
The Boghead eoal, found n(*ar Bathgate, Scotland, is of 
this variety, yitdding a, largo proportion of ptiraflir^e oil 
I and naphtha. It is still a mootctl (jut‘5>tion whether this 
mineral is to !>•' cfmsidered a co;d or a shale, and much 
, discussion on the subject hoa occurnid among scientific 
men. 




the -WF.WimE STRA>TlKTr* NUGGET. 
Found iU5ar DunolUy. VlcUMin. 
Weighing 2,280 oz. Yulue, Jfc0,634, 
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« TJEKR as ii may soom, tI)oro 
arc a ^real many ]»orHojih Avho 
would ncvor lake })odily exor- 
(dso if ii Averi‘ not dosijji;iiated 
and pivscrilx'd as Out-Door- 

poTf* was ilio old Latin 

a])hori.sm, for tlio body oan- 
noi l)o muiulaiiK’d in lioaltli 
if all (])(‘ work is thrown on 
tlio brain. Man is so eonsli- 
tilted ihaf I'very or^nin^both of 
a mental and j^liysieal nature, 
r(?rjuir(*s t(* be severally exijr- 
cisod. Without this the nia- 
I chinei v of the body gets out 

of order, and the mind Buffers for it. 

lhovid(‘iioe In all thesi* matters has implanted in I 
us inshnets \vbi(*h iimier due control are excellent j 
gui(h's. In all rapid actions involving the excr- i 
cist' of t hr mus(‘l(‘S. wdien engaged in any skillful | 
pastime, iiun\' is an instinctive pleasure. What it | 
is we can liardly say. W hv the keeping of a shut- I 
tle-eoek in tbii air, or tlu- rtdurii of a ball at ten- ! 
nis, or the skillful delivery of tln^ ball iu base-ball I 
give pleasure, is iniu h too metaphysieul a question 
for us to debate here. Sutbeient to say tliat where 
any difficulty has to be overcomi' » r a feat of ekill 


executed, the actor is delighted with his act* This 
is tlio same wlicther executed alone or in the pros- ^ 
cn(‘o of others ; filthough no doubt the plouKure of 
exciting approbat ion lias considerable influence on 
the result. 

In these days of self-culture, the knowledge of 
games is a part of jiolite breeding, and is good for 
ns in many other res[iocifl. It exorcises the mus- 
cles, (juiekens (bo action of the heart, throws off 
huniorsand old tissue, and renders many u dose of 
medicine unnecessary. It is also useful to us in 
soedety. It gives })eo]>|e something to do, quickims 
companionshijis, and oxoites aniusoment and oom- 
jietition. It gives people something to talk about, 
pronintcK conversation, and enables young people 
to amuse cacJi other wit hout dullness or etmuL 

The most important influence of Out-Door- 
S|>orts is on the growth of the figure in young per- 
sons, and this is especially the cage wiib ladies. The 
type of llgiire among the female population of onr 
large cities, is essentially weakened l^y the want of 
out-door sport, in several generations. The should- 
ers elope, the back stoops, often one shoulder is 
liigher than another. The cheat is marrow, and 
the limbs are -shninkon. Now, this is only the 
want of exercise. America and Australia have 
])roduced some of the most magnificent speci- 
mens of the human race. Our forefathers were 
not Lilliputians, but the tendency to exc^essive 
brain labor has dwarfed the present generation. 
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and given an undue predominance to mental over 
physical oxcrci^ developing the" bmin at the ex- 
pense of the befay. ^ 

In the following pages wo have been able to do 
no more than sketcli the outline of the principal 
games, but we have done our best in each instance 
to give the latest and most authentic edition of tlie 
Vai’ious rules. As wealth increases, a larger num- 


ber of persons are set free from the obligations of 
daily toil. For them it is most impcu'tant that 
Jiealthful and legitimate recreation hliould be pro- 
vided. It is BO easy to be idle. Climate is often 
made the excuse. There is, however, a languor 
proceeding from a condition of tlic blood, which 
is often mistaken for fatigue, and which can best 
be tbi*owii olf by exercise. 




AWN tennis is play^^d on a court laid 
out either on turf, asplialt, or hardcia’d 
clay. It may also bo playtul on a 
wooden floor. The court should l>o 
laid out as in the dia^’tiin on page 
the lines bedng marked wuth wliilo- 
wash or paint, or with cord piping fast- 
4^ ened down with bair-jdns. First mark 
.2?% the sides of a parallelogram, in 1 
(twonty-sovon fcM't) m k (se\cnty-cight 
feet), which, with the parallel lines k i and i J, form the 
boundaries of a single court for a tvro-handed game. M 1 
aad k i are called “base lines.” Twenty-ono fe(*t from 
the net, draw the “service lines/' d c and h g. Then draw 
the centerline, and the court is complete for a. single game. 
For double matches, extend the base lines to 3(5 feet, and 
add external side lines. 

The choice of a racket is an important matter. It should l>o 
from 12i ounces to 13 i ounces for a lady, and fi’om 13^^ 
ounces up to 15 i ounces fora gentleman. Some players i)rc- 
for a still heavier weight. 

For the iusiructioA of pe»*sons who have no oj)portutiity 
of seeing the game in operation, the elementary steps may 
be actuirately iudiwitod with the aid of the diagram. Where 
two persons play, one is called “ stjikcr-in,” or “server,” 
and the other, “striker-out.” Suppose the scrv<*r to bo 
playing from m 1 (court, a), ho places one foot on, or within,' 
the l)ase line, and the other foot without. In this position 
he strikes the ball with the racket so as to serve it owr the 
net into the diagonally opposite court., f, where tho striker- 
out awaits it, behind the service line. The striker-out lets 
the ball bound once, and b^^foro it reaches the ground a 
seoond time, he must strike it book over the net bo it will 


fall anywhtTe within tho c(»urt. Now, the server is required 
to send it back so it will fall anywhen' within the opposite 
Court, and to do this he may “volley” the ball ((hat is, 
strike if Ix forc it roaches t)]<‘ ground), or strike it after one 
Ixaind. The baliLs sent thu>* bic k and forth so long as it is 
in }da\, ibst is, until it tw'ioo touches Ihcground, or isstntek 
(iiit. of court or into the net, or strikes the person of either 
player, in wliich ca'^c the bail is said to bo “dead.” When a 
service ball strikes the lop (^f tlic net, yet passes over, it is 
culled a “ l('t,” and doc*s nni, eoutik A failure to keep the 
ball in play makes a score for the opjxirient, A bull is not 
in play until it has Ixs-n staved asalxn e info thi court of tho 
siriker-oul. A failure lo serve within the court of tho 
striker-out- is called a “fault.” Two Kuc('es■'^ivo faults count 
a score against the server, 'riie second ball is screed fi*om 
the left Ixtse line, into the left, court e; ami so on from right 
to left until the game is out. Tho motlcni game is cf>unted 
like ancitmt tennis. Before (‘ither jdayer has scored, the 
score is cailed “ Love all,” The llrsi st-ore, or aee. counts 15; 
tho second, 15 nior(‘, or :?0 all told; the third, 10 more, or 
40; and tho fifth seores game When both sides arc 40 at 
the same time, it is cullid “doueo;” then two successive 
scores, on eithiT side, an' necev;sury to win. The first score 
after deuce is ealh d “ advantage.” If the next scora is in 
favor of the opponent, then it is deuce again, and so on until 
one or (he other makes two suecossivo seores. In the second 
game, the striker-out becomes the .server, or striker-in, Tlie 
sides alh'rnate as servers until one lias won six gairu'S, 
thereby winning the “set,” The outer lines indicate the 
Ixuindaries of the court, for four-lmndtHl games. Partners 
play right and left, each taking tho service in his own 
court. 

The partner who is not serving usually plays in near the 
j service line, toward his own side, or the cenU*r, it being 
I better for the server to defend the roar of the court. In three- 
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FIG. 1. — UNUfORHANL) SKilViCE* 

handed games, it is two Hganisf one, the partners playing 
as in fotir-ljandecl games. 

There are three ways of serving: (In’ underhand, tlio over- 
hand, and the high M'rviee. J^\n’ Ihe simple underhand 
service, grasp the racket in tiie middle td the handle, and 
stooping, drop the ball, striking it with the racket fall 
faced. (Figure 1.) 

To put ‘ twist” on the bull, ^tnke it with the racket 
nearly horizontal but slightly inclined forward I'his will 
put a right-hand twist on tin* bull, so (hat when it bounds 
it will skew toward the stnkcr^ouL in a very puzzling way. 
If he is ))r(;parcd for a straight stroke, he must alter lus 
|K)sition or ])hiy a back-hamlcr. 

The overhand service is made with the racket held nearly 
on a level with the shoulder, 'I'o ju’odiice u twist, turn the 
racket nearly face uppermost, and droj) tlic ball on tx) the 
surfw^e, cutting rather than striking tlu' ball. This will 
give a strong left-hand twist, so that on striking the ground 
the ball will bound away from tlie of»ponenl’s right 

The same result, to a greater extent, may be picHluced by 
the high service. In making it, throw the ball up nearly in 
a linewdth the right shouldi'r, and in striking, hold tlie racket 
on a ,dant, so that, it wdll strike the ball on tlie right .side. If 
this stroke is cleverly made, it will Ciiuse the ball to swerve 
while in the air, st» strong is the ('tTo' t of the twist, and wHen 
it strikes tho grounvl it will bound outward. 

In returning a service ball, or a ball in jjlay, the player 
should always endeavor to drive as near the top of the net as 
j»ossible witliont catting into the net. There is a right and 
a w rung moment for taking abalL After bounding, it should 
be struck when its ujipi'r momentum is spent and it is about 
hi Talk The n'Hson of this is clear. If the ball is 5 tT*uck on 
the rise, it will leave the racket at an angle i^qual tx> tlint of 
its incidence. In other words, it will lob up. The same 
principle must be borne in mind in taking a skver,” It will 
leave the racket at a descending nugleecpial to that at which 
it strikes the racket. Iii fast pluv. you must take the ball 
how and when you can. it is betier tohtdd the ruckel long. 
But for ordinary forehand play, especially whore the vlriving 


is not hardy bedter plan is to hohl the racket short« and 
lot the stroke be given more fiom the shoulder than the 
elbow. * 

THE EIGHT STROKES. 

There arc eight principal strokes at tennis, each of which 
should lx* thoroughly mastered. In order to do this, a per- 
son anxious to become u good player should practice each 
separately, having the biill pitched to him at a certain spot*, 
and standing so as play one jiartieulnr stroke until it can 
b«‘ played with certainty. Some strokes only occur at rare in- 
tervals, and, consequently, unless practiced s<.*parately, are 
never really learned. 

Fore Overhand. — The first and princii>al stroke is the 
fore overhand. For this stroke, hold the i7K*kct short, well 
up to the face, with a very slight backward incline. In order 
to play a ball in this mnnner, yon should stand about eight- 
een inches to the kd’t of its course, and strike it as it passes 
yon. While it is of the utmast importance to be quick, more 
misses ;ire made from being too quick than too slow. Yon 
should l»*t your rai ket hover, us it were, a moment before 
striking, if you do this there will bo no foitio in the sti-uke 
except that intended for the ball. When you have to run 
forward to a ball, recollect to deduct the force of your run 
from the iorce of the stroke, or yon w ill strike out of court-, 
and, if you run buck, increase the force, as your run will 
deduct so much from the blow'. Try to strike the ball wcdl 
in the ccnU*r of llu‘ j*a(;kct. If you liit the wood it is BJifio.st 
sure to s(<jrc against you. In muking this stroke the left 
foot should be forward and the right back. {Figure 2.) 

Fore Underhand is a sti-oko made with the racket held at 
the extreme end of the liaridle. It is most useful in taking 
half-volleys, quick .servici*s, and long drives. When Uie play 
is very fast and the ball is returned close over the net* the 
ball rises only a few inches after striking the ground. Con- 
.sequel! tiy it must b(^ taken underhand, or not at all. In 
good underhand play thi- ball should not be lobbed Up in the 
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l^r. Be BiUre to turn the elbow well in, and retom ae close 
to the top of the net a$ you can. 

The High Stroke.— Where a ball passes over the player, but 
at a pace that will cause it to fall behind him end within the 
court, he should play it down just over the not. Such a ball, 
played either at the opponent’s feet or in some unclefcndtKi 
part of the court, is almost sure to seoj'e. Be careful not to 
cut into the net. 

Back Overhand. — In caso a ball twists suddenly, or isrc'- 
turned so quickly that you cannot get to the left of it so as 
to take it forehand, you must .strike backhanded. ’J’he dif- 
ficulty is to got behind the ball in time. The right foot 
should be well forward and the left back. Turn the body 
from the waist well to the hjfi, .so a.s to throw its whole 
weight into the stroke, The rac*k(‘t should be held long or 
balf-lmndle. If it passes you before you strike, the -ball will 
fly to the left an<l out of 11 le court. By drawing the arm 
in as the blow is made, a very eon.sidcrablc Iwistniaybc im- 
parted to the bull. 

Back Underhand is a stroke given wilh the right foot for- 
W'urd and Ihe left b<u.‘k. The racket must be held at thei x- 
tremo end of the handle, and, as in tlie pi-et eding stroke, 
turn the body well Intht^ left. One great ]K>int in this stroke 
is to keep the elbow well up at the moment of striking : il 
should l>e as nearly as jKissible over the ball. The result 
of this is that (he ball will not rise over th(‘ net m<»re 
tliau a couple of feet at I he most. This stroke has a 
b‘.iuloncy io drive the ball to th(‘ opponent’s left, c-orner, 
wliich is always lii.^ vv(‘akest point, and where he eau only 
reply by a backhanded stroke Next to (he forehand 
this is, })crhaps, the most important stroke in the game. 
In (.hose two strokes the great science of the game curisis(s. 
Without (hem the player is, its it wore, half-handed, andean 
only play such balls as come on lli^ right, \n hcreas wit h tliem 
ho covers the whole spai^ie which his arm cun rettch on eillier 
side. 

Torward Flay Overhand and Underhand. — These 
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j FIG. 1. — FORWAHl) DXDEllUANn STROKE. 

. st rokos are re(i Hired chielly for \‘il leys and twist ing l>alls. For 
! the ov<Thand, hold the rac ket short and firm. When, the ball 
; is driven \ery hard, lilth' rncue t him its own re1 unit'd momcn- 
' turn is required to M*nd it, fiat k coer the* net. A V(TT (tiling 
I play ill .single ganu'S, wiuMj you me near the lu't and your 
} opfionent IS at or n«*ur (he base* line*, is to loosen tin* nu'kefc 
' ill the hand wii(‘n (he siwlo* is ^.-iven. iliis stops tiie ball 
, without retuimiig its force, and drojis it just onr the net, 
where it falls long before^ the oppommt can get to it. (Fig. 3.) 

Forward Underhand Strokes should be played as 
much ns possible with the lai-ket under tin* arm and the 
dhow upwards and outwards. The elTed of ttiis is to kee[» 
tin* ball from rising, and to return it just ovt'r the net. 
Nearly all that has ! eeii s;iiil seith reganl to the back 
underhand applies to this stroke i'At'c'pl Ih.d, being jiayecl 
in the front of (he player, there is uo room (o .swing (lac 
racket iuile.sH it is lu’oughl down v/dh a seini-eircular twist. 
The cibow’, as in tin* j>rovious .slioke, should be well up and 
nearly over the ball, i'his slioke is gi'iierally usi'd where 
balls twist sosmldenly tliat (Ik* sirdoT has no (one either 
for a foreliand or backhanded sirnke, and consequently i.s 
used b> .swiftly played balls, reipiiring very little force 
to niurn th(‘m, (Figure 4.) 

The Back Stroke is very- seldom used. It is a “ show” 
play, and provokes gr« a(. applause When a ball twists go 
suddetilv that >nu euiiiiot get tin* racket behind it in time, 
pass the racket liehiml your back and play the baek stroke. 

Placing. — What is underst o(HT as placing^ consists in re- 
turning the ball to tlmt spot in tlu* court wiiere the opf>ononi 
i.s not and cannot git. If he is Lirward, play over his head ; 
if he is near the base line, ditip the ball just over the net. 
Also drive the ball to his right- or left, whichever way will 
make the rcluni most pierjilexing. A gcnnl playi'r will keep 
his opponent racing from side to side till he tires him out. 
Tims, if the ball be played .so that while striking the groun<l 
in the right side of the opponent’s court it twists outward, 
he must go out of his court to take it. If it be ndAirned 
wilh a volley to the left aide, it ia almost impossible for him 
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to got th(?ro in time. When a ball cannot Ixj playcci away 
from an opp<jnont, (ho most omlairrassing ])lay is to pla^-e it 
at his feet, lie must theii step ba(;k to tukoit, and will very 
likely miss. 

BULBS OF J.AWN TENNIS. 

4 

The accepted ruJi.s of thr are ■ 

1 , nie choice of hidoN and the rhdjt <»f Hcrciiifj diiriiifj the first fjanie 
(<hnll l)e divl<.h‘(l hy t«H^ ; piovided tlmt il Ihe winner of (l‘e foMfi 
chr>o>^o. tile ri;^'ht to nervi', the 

pla^u’C shall luue lh<‘ cJioice ^ 

of tfldcH, and vm The — '-"'iC A 

player^f hIihI' ntjind on opjM)- / i 

Hite hldcM of the n< t , the / I 

pl}l\Cl who 11 Ml del I vein liK‘ / / 

hall ^hull 1 >M calh'd the Srj'urj I I 

(he other ih<' Shlhr out. At II/* 

the oiul of the font "nine, the ! / n 

Hlriker^ont HlmlJ become Hcrvin-, / I 

and (he “server Kind I become I 1 

(htrikei out; iiml on alter / / 

nute.ly In the subsequent pouox [ 

of ihe net. | I I 


Ji Tlie per\('r rOuilI hrand with 
oiu' foot outhide the buf^e line, 
and Hhull deliver the mu vice 
from (lie njj;ht iind Itfl coiiit'- 
alferiiutel} , hi'p-mninj; fiom the 
ri^^ht. ^'he bull h»Ti<‘d munt 
diop v^llhln Iho horvuc- biiC, 
|jalf-et>urt line, und -hie line of 
the cotirl wliich in diaj/ormlly 
oppofsltet.o (hut from wliich It 
wa«i KM'vcd, or upon nui bueh 
line. 

. 1 . It N a /ou/t if the ball 
served drop in the md, or be- 
yond the Kcrvlee line, or if it 
drop out of eourt, or in the 
WTonK court. A fault nni^ not 
be taken Alt»‘r n fault, the 
server plmll i=erve uffiiiii from 
Die same eourt fiom whicli he 
servtid that fault. 

1 The service may not bo 
\ L e., taken before it 
toiictjeM the ^o'ound. 


h. Tlie Servei shall not neiwe niitH the blriker ont is ready. Jf^the 
laMer :itl 4 un)>t t[> reliirn the m*r\iee, ho ‘'tiail be deemed to be ready. 

A pi'.od ser\i(f’ dtlivered when (he elii!:er-ouL is not ready annuls a 

\iiju s fiiuit. 

h A bud is /ffu/ o<t/, or h/ p’oi,, v,hej) it is played hack. Over the net, 
liojoie it htt‘' tonchod iho };i»iu(i(i u erc*>nd time. 

I ll a !.t‘***d relUTT), (dtliou^h the ball touch the not 

Ini I lie Mel Vi ) w bis u ? 1 1 oko ) f ( he hI iikor-out Vulli V theHcrvo'o: or if 
hi. full ti, n.(uin 111., -i.ni.,. .,nl.,.|,a,|.„ j.iay . ,f i„ sm la- 
in- ImII in-iihiy .11 11, 111 ,1 i,u|u„i.. d,,, „r n,, „|,iy|, bimml hi. 

ojiiiiiiia.l-Hcmm onf I,,. h,, l.m, la iirov.iU-d l.y U.w lo 

» Thc..trtk<<r.o„tw„.i,dKtmk.i,ir n,.- ..rver a-rv.-, i„„ 

laiilts ; or if lie full lo |...mrii llie bull in ,,iuy . i* 1 „. - .|,„„ h,. • 

play HU timl li drop luiioiiie any <,f i),,. whirli Imuiid i,ie iiuiimieiits i 
cpnrt : or ir be olbenvW- lose a .truke, a» jirovld...il uy l.aw io. i 


10. EUticr player loses a stroke If the ball in-play touch him or any- 
thing that ho wciars or carries, except his racket in tho act of striking ; 
or If he touch or strike tlie ball In-play with his racket more than once. 

11. On cither p.ayer winning his tlral stroke, tbc score Is called fifteen 
for that player ; on cither player wtnnittg his second str«iko, the scofc !» 
called thirty for that player ; on either player winning hlw tliird stroke, 
the score Is called forty for that player , and tlie fourth stroke won by 
either player is scored game fot that player : except in the follow'lng 
cases • 

If both players have won three strokes, the score la callctl deuce ; and 
th“ next stroke won by i Ither player Is scored advantage for that player. 

If tho sanio player W'ln the 
tL m next stroke, .lie wins the 

1 "T — \ ttttme , if he lose the next 

Itm ^1 stri>ke, the score is again 

called deuce ; and so on until 
jW ^ either [ilayrr wins the tw'o 

i 1\ atrokes rmnii'dialtdy following 

^ - 4 the score of douce, w'hcn tho 

y rjjl game is sconal for th.at player, 

Ully I liJ. The player who first 

I wins six games wins a sot. 

I \ except us below. 

- I players win five 

S ii i!.’ TTjrrrjllml^ L^aiueH, the score Is called 

I J ' I 1 1 ! i-l- ’Bi ;f j I'l y-l- If \ gamc-^-all ; and the next game 

■tHfiiii*’' ^ vardogc gnine r«»r that phi vet. 
iil illkq'' [|t|l t ltUi|thlniya^^ ^ if the same player wins the 

— * ^ ^ next game, lie wins the w*t ; 

I * if he lose the next game, tin' 

1 score is ngtiin calk'd gann's- 

I All ; and sf) on until »*itlier 

1 pluy« r wins the two games hn- 

I medlattdy following the score 

Q \ organies-ull, when he wins the 

■ -I J Players may agree noi 

! I to piny advantage-MeLH, but t'» 

1 1 decide the set by one |^me 

JiP 1 L afhi arriving at the score of 

/f JV 1 gauies-all. 

13 The players shall change 
^ silk's Hi the end of every set 

Wlien a senes uf seta Is jdayeil, 
® jr ' llie player wko was server in 

P? I; ^ _____ game of ono set Hhuil 

^ / he striker-out ill the first game 

^ offhetM'Xt. 

COURT. 

THREE HANDED AND FOUR HANDED HAHES. 

Tin- above laws shall apply lo three-handed ami four-haudod gainew, 
except us below : 

In the three-handed game, the single player shall serve In every ak 
teniate game. 

In the four-handed game, the pair who have the right to serve in tho 
first game may dei jdr; which purtner shall do so, and tho opposing 
p.'dr may decuie slmilaily im the second game. The partner of the 
player who ‘-.erved in tlio lli>t game slmll serve in the third ; and 
Ihe partner of the player wlio served in the second game shall si‘rve in 
the fourth , and so on In tlie same order iu all the subsequent gainea 
of a Met or wrles of sets 

The players shall take the service alh^mately throughout each game ; 
no player shall receive or return a service delivered to his partner: and 
the order of s< nuce and of striking on t once arranged (-ball not be al- 
tored. nor shall (he slrikers-out clifUigo coutU to receive the oervlce, 
before the end of the set.i 


THE IMPLEMENTS. 


OME carLliiuil i)()mts are to l)e considered intlie 
fleleclion of a bow. The best are of Italian or 
Spanish ycv^\ but they are very cosily Bows 
made of simko wood, or lance wood, backed 
with hickory, arc not cxjK’iisive. Lance wood, or lemon- 
wood, makes good bows, as also beef-wood, backed with 
lance wood. The great ]>oiius in a bow arc elasticity, stand- 
lug pow'cr and mfHneiin of draw. Wlien uiiKtrung, the bow 
must go biiok to its original form. Still the best l)ows will 
slightly follow tlic siring. The bow must not require to be 
straigliteiK-'d by (he hand. It must not weaken in sbooting, 
uiid llie draw must b(i easy and india-rubber like, not resist- 
ing and stubborn. 



THE TARGET. 


The arrows should be straight and smooth, with a slight 
taper from the feather to the noek. Tlio grain sliould run 
as nearly os possibh; from end to end. They will bo less 
liable to break. The weight should Ik' about 4.0 to 4.9, or 
lighter, in proportion to the Ixiw These figures imply the 
weight of English shillings ; 4.ti means four shillings and 
six pence in silver; 4.9 means four shillings, a six pence, 
and a threo-penny bit. Tlio left wrist slfouhl Ix^ protected 
bv a leatther guard, buckled on, but not so tight as to inter- 
fere with the circulation. Tlie three fingers of the right 
hand must bo protected by llnger-tips or a glove. Tin' im- 
portance of having these well made can only be appn^ciated 
by those who know the misery of shooting in tips too large, 
or too small. They should he a perfect fll, bending easily 
with the finger-joints, and distribute the pressure of the 


string well over the poinls «)f the fmcrers. When the lin- 
gers be(*onic very tender, small pit^'cs of bone, born, orcjuil), 
may be iiiserled as a fnrllier protection lingers are an 

im vilabic part of the training of a beginner, and must be. 
judientiy lM>nie with. 

.\ quiver for the arrows .sliould be worn on llm left hip, 
well oni of the way. of ih’'‘ b'lvv* should Ihi in ])ro- 

])ortion to the .sirmglii of the fuclier. For a lady, fnmi 20 
to ilO lbs.; and for a gc'nllenuin, fiom lio to 50 lbs, 

POSITION. 

In .sh(X)ling. <‘S[)ecially wilb Inginners, groat care should 
be taken lo study a good form. 

The feel sh(»uld be hat on llie ground, wil 1» the heels about 
six inches ajiart. Uy this position llie weiglit is o<jiml)y dis- 
tributed on lK>th feet The left to(' ‘'lionld not pointdireelly 
to the iarg» t, but a Jiltle lo tlm right. Turn th(' fnee well 
o>er the hdt shoiddiT. Hold ihe bow firm m Ihe, left hand, 
about the level of the waist, at an angle of forty-five dc- 
grec.s with t)»e horizon. Xow draw an arrow out of the 
quiv'cr, and lay it over the bow an<l string, just above the 
plush. First sIkkM <»at the fust ling('r of the Jefi hand, and 
retain the arrow in its plnee ; iin n noek the arrow wiih tbo 
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rl^'ht hand, holding it witJi tin* Angrr and thumb ; slip it 
into its hiiving hrst turned it so as to bring the cook- 

feather iippormost and run the first and second fingers 
round the string, taking a grijj cm the arrow, which should 
l>e well Jiome in the groove on the siring. Let go Die left 
forefinger, so that the ari'ow' rests on (he left hand, retained 
only in its place by its rnvii weight, and the grip c»f the 
right-hand fingers. 

Now raise the how to the full stn-tcOi of the left arm, all 
(he muscles of which musl tie firmly knit. In doing this, , 
draw the right arm back about two thirds of the arrow’s ! 
length. 1'ake your aim witti your rigid eye well o^e^ the | 
point of the arrow, whth (he left arm sullleicmtiy over to- ! 
wards the right, so that the loosed string sliall not touch it, 1 
and as soon as the aim is <‘ert.ain, cnmplete the draw and let 
go. II is of great im]iortanci‘ to begin by studying a good 
position ; and this can bo better done by watcliing a g«><Kl 
archer than from any amount of descrijdion. ‘ The altitude 
desci >ed is not at first easy to acfjuiro, bid experience shows 
that it i- by far the best. It isimportanl never to vary in the 
sliglde^t degree. The winght, for instance, thrown on one 
foot inslead of b(»th, the toe an inch more to the right or 
lefi. will make all ihe tiilTerenCf* in. the position of tho 
muscles. The tiegiiun r must b* content to get one thing 
right at a tinu', anrl not try, as many d<>, to vanquish the 
difiieiilties of arehoiy by arlopting fancy jxisitions, 

# 

THE AIM. 

I 

The next point after the jiosdion is the aim. In point | 
blauc range.s, the direction of the arrow only lias to be con- j 
sidcred, but at- long ranges the elevation has also t<» be reck- 
oned. In taking the direct ion with tho right eye well over 
the point of the arrow, some slight allowance musl be made 
for the width of the bow', whicli ^ ;]1 send tlie arrow slightly ’ 
to the left. The judgment s»oon g(*tfj accnsiomod Ui this, 


and provides for it. Whore tho range requires elevation, 
practice wiU give tho sense of the amount required. For 
this purpose, it is most important that each draw should be 
precisely similar. An inch longer pull, a clumsy let go, will 
materially alter the freedom and force of tho arrow’s fiiglit, 
If it wag in tho air, tho parabefia of its course will lie shorter, 
with the same force, than if it flies straight. In aiming, it 
is as well to fix tho attention on tho gold rather than the 
target, and watcli each arrow to see in what it failed, whether 
in dirtiction or in elevation. A girat deal of art eonsisls in 
loosing the arrow. Some I'eeotnmond that the tips should 
be slipped off as part of the draw, other's tluit the tips be 
thrown forward, so as to impart no twang to the string as 
it flies. As these rules are intended esjK^dally for lieginners, 
we will not linger on this point, merely saying that a clean 
draw and a neat loosti are abbolute necessities to a good shot. 
The arrow should be draw n precisely the same length each 
time, that is, so far back that the point nearly rests on the 
left hand, and when once drawn, it should be discharged 
without being thrust forward again by the pressure of the 
string on tlie mu.scles of the right arm. We may remark 
here that it is belter to puH a bow a jMiund or so beJow the 
arelier’s power, than one ju.st up to it, for several reasons. 
In the fii*st place, the force of the niuscies i.s not the same 
every day, and u Imw wt can ju.st manage one day, may be 
just a pound too strong another. To have the bow w'oll un- 
der control in the act of shooting, and thereby to do everj- 
tiling eiLsily and without too great an elTort, adds undoubt- 
edly It) tliti aecuraey of the .sliot. 

in taking aim, some- raise the point of the arrow above the 
point intended, jovvt*rto the right elevation, and then loose ; 
oihei'S raist‘ slowly to tho i-equired elevation. Mr. Mam ire 
TlKuup.son gives the following excellent advice: “Fii'st 
by careful experiment dt termine I lie luighl of yourixiintTof 
aim. I’ake the position of an arelier, noek an arrow, misc 
the bow% drawing it as you i uise it . When tho arrow is little 
less than four-fifths drawn, steady jour left arm and cover 
your jMu’nt of aim with liie pil* (point ) of your arrow. 
When the aim is fixed and the whole arrow has been jjhicod 
directly under the right eye, finish the draw by a stofuiy 
motion t«* just below the chin, and there loose quickly and 
smoothly. 

SCORING-MATCHES— THE YORK ROUND. 


In large archery fielcLs, it is usual to arrange a series of 
targets side by side, and not niort) than four persons shoot at 
ea<;h at tho same time. target has another opposite, 



THE BRACEB. 


THE Slft>OTlXD GLOVE. 


LA CROSSE. 
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and the archers walk to and fro between the <wo, shooting 
three arrows* each titno. This is better than a larger num- 
ber. * The exertion of drawing the bow wlien re|)ealed three 
times, requires some Jittle rest- l)efoje Ihc muscles regain 
their force, and the walk, picking up the airows, and ar- 
ranging for the next shots, just affords the required time. 

The target contains four comicTitric rhigs. 

Tbo jyolcl countK for nine. 

Tho red “ “ soven. 

The blue “ “ five. 

The black “ “ ihreo. 

The white “ '* one. 


Outside this, should the dnow strike tl>o straw, it is called 
ahoni spoon, and does not score anything, 

The York round, wliieli is gcnenilly atlo(d(‘(l at matches, 
consists of 72 anows at 1(X) yards, '^18 at 80 jards, and 24 
at 00 yards. 

The National round, shot by nil ladies* lu Uirat Brilain 
and Australia, consists of 48 arrows at (10 yards, tind‘24 
arrows at 50 yards. 

The Columbia round, which is adopted fr)r most ladies’ 
contests in America, is 24 arrows at 00 yards, 24 arrows at 40 
yards, and 24 at 50 yards. 



.i:LA CROSS E.k. 


-ir 


A CTIOSSJ" is of Tnilian origin. When the 
h'rcnch first, visited (’anada they found it in 
^oguc witli tiic InKjuois tribe. It has since 

spread through llu' country, liecoming in fact 

the national game of t’anada. 

It derives? its nauK- from tlic (Vossi‘, with which it is 
f>lay(id (like to a crosier), which is a hickory wood stick l^nt 
at the end and covered with n net work of .string or catgut. 
The object, as in sliiiimw or hudball, i.s to play the ball 
through the opfjonent’s goal. The held sliould be large, say 
200 yards at hyist, by 80 to a hundred wide 'Die goals are- 
marked by flags. 

Unlike other games, the playens on both sides are j»osted 
all over the field (see cut) two and two Tliere is no rule as 
to off side. 'Phe object being to pass the ball from man to 
man till the g(xil is wmi 

The game is commenced by the players in the center, 
facing each other. ''I’hey .struggle for the ball, and 


j the man wlio gets it, throws it up towards the enemy's 
' goal to the nearest phiycr on his owui side. If it goes 
j out of bounds, it must bi* thrown in straight, and faced 
i for by the nearest playei's on ouli side The ball can bo 



TI^^NNI Nfi. 


TIIK CKOS.Sl. 

1 tlirowii forwaids, .sideways, or bactw-irds over his head. 
The great, art consists in rs/jri/ thf corps, and IK< w\'iy in 
which a side plays into one another’s hands (iront s|k;ixI is 
refjuired, but the game involves lit t Jo or no danger. 

Tiic rules aro a^s follow's: 

LAWS OP LACROSSE. 

Rule I —The Crosse. Si-( imn 1 Thr (’n.ssc nmy ui! of anylotigUi 
to Mitt the plover; woo-ti with ra/ wtioli r»iii«.r not bv hnsfi^tcl, 
p‘rat-sul” iM iiitvndiitl to niran r;i\>-hMb', ^iit. or clock BtTm(T« ; not 
cord 4)r nofi Icallicr.) The ncninii: must l)c IKit when the ball is nol on 
U. In If}’ w'i^lc^'t part the 'tossc ^lialt not < vetu-d rmr fool. A stnui: 
must b«’ brou^'lit throun^h a Jiolc^ at the pide of tho tip of llietuih, to pic- 
vent tin* }>olnt of the utick oatchin" an oi>priiieiit’rt cro'^pe A leadoii^ 
j»tnng lestiuDt on tin* top of the hiick may In* UHod, but inufit not bo la^t- 
cned, BO as to form a i>ockrt, lower down the* ptick than tUo end of ihe 
length KtringB. The Jcii^lh strings must beANoveii lo within two iulhee 
of th<*lr termination, ho Hint tin* ball cun not ciitcli in tho meshes. 

Serth*n 2. No kind of meUl, either in wire orwbret. nor Hcrews or nails, 
to stretch strings, shall be allowed apon the crosse. Splices muat bvi 
mode either with stringer gnt. 

Section 3. Tlayers may change their crotsse during a match. 

RuloU.— The Boll.— The ball mubt be india-mblxT sponge, wot 
leas than eight, nor more than nine inchos in circumference, In matchea 
It must be rumlsbed by tlio challenged party 

Rule HI. The GK>ala.' The goals must be at leasi 12JS yards from 
each other, and in any position agreeable to the captains uf InaU sidea. 



Ol’T-DOOK 8POKTa AM) PAST3MES. 


The fop of the Hag- |)olcr< must be six foet above the ground, Inchidlng 
any fop ornament, and six foot apart. In mafrlje** they must h<' rur- 
niahed by tlio ( hallenged party. 

Hule IV,- -The Qoal Creaa©.- No aft-'u hing player inn^^t be viitln 
Jn bIx feel, of either of the flagr p^,lf.s, unless ilie bail hna ])a.'»s<*d eovcT- 
point's ]>OhitioTion tlie Held. 

Rul© V. — XTmpiros. Set Lion J. Thete tunst be two umplroH at 
each goal who slmll be di'-joti jested parin-x, they shall stand behind 
the fh'^gs when the ball is near ur iieannir die go;il. In the event of 
being ctiil4d llj»y shall decide ^^he(l|e[ ormil i In* hall has fairly 
pasht'd through the gmil ; and if tluTe hr a ditT'-n in <• of opinion be- 
tween them, it shall be ‘>ettled a^- pro\idod bw b / Kul-' VI 
portion 2, When lui'^ laen (aJli'd, by rjiiicr (.'aptain, the 
Kcjferc'e or any Ibnjiiie •"ball rrv “///ae," afb'r wloeh (h“ ball Jini'-t jiot 
be toiielnal by elflu-r paity, nor nuist )in>N<>fn»in the jinsitioji 

ill which tJjey liapja-n to bi- at the iiMiuent nald (he Ib feree ban t all* d 
“p/c/y " If :\ i)la\e!' should he ni p4»‘-ve-s)nii uf lln- ball when 
i‘i eiilled, he mil'll dio]) ii on the groiiud, If (he ladl cn(ers goal after 
ha'' be':n called, il will not count. The jui isdlefnui of IhnpircH 
shall not e\ieiid In-ioinl the dav of (heir .'ijuiointnient 
Kulo VI - Referee- d'lu Ifcduree shall be selec ted by the Captains 
No person slud? be ( lei.srn (o fill the posttnai who i- not f lioroughly ai - 
qnainted wiib the game, and In eveiy W'ay < oinpii'. *iL to act. 

Seel ion Hefoie the nialeli b(‘gins, he "liall draw the ]dayers up in 
litu'S, amj see that (he K'gulal J4*i)s reM,jii>eling tin baH, trosrses, h pikeil 
soh A 0 ,, are. c-omplled with Di^tiuted poitijs, bc'ieon the ITupires 
or CiiiJtains disagiec. ‘■hiill be lift to lus decision. 

Rule VII, Captains.' Captaiim to siifjeiintend the plav sbaJI be 
apfiolnted fiy I’jn'li side pre\ ioiif, lo ibe c onunerieetnc n1 of amaleh. 'rin-v 
Bliall be membeis of thcf did) by whom they an* !ippolnl<*4|, and no other. 
Tlie> inrtv or may not. be* players in a rnateh • If not. ilu'y shall not eany 
a cros'c, nor shall they be dre.ssed in Laciosse uuih)iiu, The} Hindi se- 
lect Umpires and Tfefcree, and to'-s for c hoire of g«>nbi, and they alone) 
shall be eiilitleil to Cijll foul ” dining a m.ili h 'I'ht e .'le^ll rejiort any 
Infrbigomenl of llm law's, during u niutcb, to the Itcfene 
Rule VIII.-- Name's of Players - Tie- jdji\<>r • (m e n h -idi; sh.dl 
be d(‘siguated as follows - " c»ofii-ke( pei , ' who <1* fends the v(*.d , 
“■point,’’ lij'st tiiJin out rr»)in goal; “ Co\ er pom! .“ in front of point ; 
“ Centre,” who far I's , “Home,'’ nearest ojijameutV 'goal, others shall 
lie termed Fidih'r.s. 

Rule IX. Miscellaneous. SeeDon J Twi Ue plajer.s -h dl < 011 - 
etitiife a full tkld, Th( y must be legnl.ar tiieinbers iu good st.inding 
of the dub they rejiresint, and of no other, tor at hawl thirty dii)^- )>c‘- 
fore becoming ( ligible to ]>iu} lu a nialdi for Iheii duo. 

Section The game mu^l bn started bv (he Ilefeiei faring the hall in 
the. centre of the tlehl between a playei »)r eai h side ; the ball hIiuI] be 
laid upon tin' gionnd beiwmen I lie wtioksof lljr players faemg. ami wlieii 
both Hid< Hare ready llie Ifeb'ree siiall cull The jiltiyeis facing 

shall have their left side lowurd the goal they are attai king. 

Section 8 A mulch sliud be decided hy the winning »>f thri'egann*H 
out of five, unlr.s.-' olhcrwUe agreed upon. 

Sect I. A. dapt.ams shall arr-,nge, jnedons to ;■ maldi, w ln'Uier it i.« 
to b( )jia\rd Old in <me day, ])ost prun'd ut a siaUd hour in the e\cnt of 
ruin darkni'RS, rtr , fir to l>e considered a doio under c'eitain eireuip 
slunres ; and, it p'j'^tprued, It d is tcrbc' n"a7'ted wdiere h'f( oil. 

Sf'dion ,h Ui iaa side may elabu ul lea*-' minutes’ n si, and not 
luoff than leii, bnweeu eai h game 

Se^'linn (> Afii'i eif h garm. pla\ers nns! diang<' goals. 

•-le' tmn "1 No< lumgi of plau r'i nviJ be made idb r .a infth li bus (mn- 
im need, except for n a-.ons of :er' I m o’- Injury during flu garrn 

lsi‘<t‘j<aiS bhonid Uii) playm Si iniuied daring a matdi, and c om^ 
pelled to It'Uve tJie held, Tin i pporiti sid< shall chop a man to e.juuH/.e 
the h'ams 

Rulo X RGUt<li Play, &c— Ne ^daver shall gru'^p an O])- 
pofieidT stick with hi» hands, Indd wnh hi.-, anus or iK'tween lib legs, 
nor shull any player hold his oppoui nt s eio*-'-' l^ilh iiiecmsst' hi any 
way to Keep him from the ball unM anodn'r phiv4'i rea« In s h No 
playi'f, wllli hi"* ero.sse or otherwise, .shah jiold, ch-bbenti K irik<'. ('r 
trip another, nor pu-h wdlh the liand ; nor must an plaver !nrn]> at to 
dhottldcr an opponent troru behind, w h'.li' lunniug loi 01 htf-Mr rear liing 
the ball ; nor wrewtle with iho legs cntw’vc'd, txa to throw an oppo- 
ueat. 




playwl with Iftrpfo etonoa, each of 
g 3rSl^ which is llitwl with a Iwmtllc. Tlu^ stones aro 
of spherical fonn, llati,rncd above and below. 
L^ZSSsiiUl Tlio under aurbn e or solo, is polisbcti so as to 
slide easily ovtd* tho ice. Their wtdght is from thirty to 
fifty pounds. 'I'lie rink ts a smooth piece of ice, forty- 
two yards in len^gtii, but this — 

leng^th may be allcTed by niutmU 
consent. At eac'h end a tee is 
marki'd on the ceid.c'r line, and 
round it two eoncentric eindi'S of j 
different dianieters. Throngli 
the twotcosa lino isdrawm, extc'it- 
ding two }tirtls be)ond each tee. 

On the left of this line (looking cuhling-stonk. 
toward.s the oilier fee, a circle is drawn, wliich touches, hut 
dot s not bise( t the tee line. A line is druwm across ihe 
rink, one-sixth Iroin each end called the hog score. Tho 
rink should lx* clean d at haist ten fetd. wid(', and ion or 
t welve feet beyond each tec The number of jilayer.< at eiu h 

rink should be four, witli two stones caclifthe plu} rr on 
eaidi ‘'idi; alternate with a player on fhc oilier sidt', Tho 
olijeci of the fir^f. jilayer is to lay lii.s stoni* as near tho tee 
as he can, Init a litfle siiort of it. d^he player w'ho follow^s 
eilliiT fries to do iht same or I 0 tiislodgcthe first sfone> 'J'he 
oliject of (he n<'\t jilayer is to guard tin* stone played by liis 
sid< , tluit is, boas to jilat'o his sfone before the ]ire(‘odin^ 
one, that it cannoj be struck oul of ils (►osifion, or if there, 
is no stone near Un* tee to draw a .slot i. e. t o place his stone 
on or close to the U-e. As the game, juoetjeds tlM‘ jdayitif? 
beroines more and mure sejontitie. The objeef heing- when 
He* ceriler stones hh* so surrounded or ^nard(*d ns to be iin- 
a}n>roa<*hable t<» play on lo one and so strike fho center 
stone, or to play on to another, and with that strike the 
center sloiies. 'ITiis will lx* be.'-ti niidv*rsU)od b> f he follow- 
ing diagram. There is one art still to I.k* uuulitmexl, and 
that is to put II lwi.st on f-lie ’ilone. This may be, either tho 
in-turn or the out-turn, IW ^oing tliis ii screw is imparted 



to the stone, and the ijnpetus given may Ix) to tho right or 
left of “a guard,” ns the “ turn ” wnll bring tho stone back 
into the line. 








a .OJI the gnino. of oroquota levrl piece of Icirf or u 
surfuee of luireleiied earth slightly samled is 
required. 'I’lie best ttiirrcriMons of llie hoops or 
wickets arc 4 to 4^ in. wMe and 8 to Ih jri ;d>ove 
ground. The slakes should be 72 foot apiart, the 'lirst arch 
7 feet from the starling slake, Iht; second 7 feet from that, 
lhe4idid 1 1 ief'l l<< the right of and one foot in ailvanet' or 
the second, the fourth on a line with and 22 r<‘e| in advance 
of tlie second, the r(‘niaining llv(‘ at the same relative dis- 
tances, so MS to have the in a line between the stakes and 4 
wing arches, 'riie mallots should \ h ^ of boxwood, 7 to7^ in. 
long by to 21; in. diaimder, and the liaiulh' about 15 in. 
long The best balks are made of hard rubber; they should 
be 2ti inclics in diameter. 


THE RULES OF CROaUET. 

1 — Thorn Iw n" rr'Htrlc’.iiou as lo ttio hi/.cj of tin* nmllct. nor ii« to Iho 
place wbore 1 in* haufllo Juo> be |;ra8]U(t but t,h<’ buieUc inuat not be 
1180(1 like a Inibiinl i'ue, nor tho salti ot tliomall* t hcail eicept in Cftnc» 
whore Mie HtiiUoi^ ih impedi'U. 

['fbe latter part o1 this rule '‘barH’' two stroto's known aw the euo 
htrok*' amt tlio tnaee stroke [ 

2, ‘'-The player wlio wins the to,s» has tlio choice of balls ami of i'utu 
niencluf' the auine Tho f^aim* ts bci-oiii an soon as a ball i» atmek litmi 
the Mtajilnf^^jouit; auch bull bt liiK m i)W.v \\)j<;lhor U pasHcs tlie tlrst 
howp or Pot 

3 , —No ball can bo roqueteil twice connccutivoly Avltlnnita i)oliit bavJiitf 
bsei) made in the interval. 

4, - II ibe Htrlkt r’(3 ball toncli aimtln’r at tli'« beijiuninj; of ti turn, a 
roquet la aupposed to have bt'cn already made. 

lUereln croquet differ.** from billiards, w^bero toudilin; balls prevent 

smriufi.] 

n —If a hall pass Diroiuth a hoop ami roquet a ball lyliif,: beyond in 
tho wuno fttroko, both the point and the roquet arc made; but If a luill 
pa«8 IhroutJtfa a hoop alt<w a roquet Uie point Is not nuido, as a ball is iu 
hand after a rofpmt 

6 —A bait Bcut off tho jtround iti brought out at right angles to tho 
boumlHry lino aud three feet from the spot where it iTOsged tho line. 

7.— A ball lying within Asv tlian tbn*e feet of tho bmindary mtjsf bo 
brought out three font, unless it le that ol the atrlki'r, who has tho op 
tloii of bringing it out. or playing it where it is. 

8 —Croquet mttiii be taken from a ball which has been r»iquete(l oil her 
by aimply " taking off" or by a split ting, rolling, or stop stroke, Tho 
atrlker ia mjt allowed to place hlB foot on lUa ball. 

U.-Iflu tho player oauises either of tho balls to croso 

tho boundary, the turn aiul the balls remain as they ore; that 

nentofttho groutid being replaced (aeoordlug to Uule 61; this latter 
ball b^lug* Hal 1 to be “ killed.'’ 

[Thl* rule iB c^od the Dead BoumUry Buie, and was ftrat framea by 


tlio I'ourshiro <Miib, to whom a great debt is due for ii. Jts introdiietlon 
quite revolullonirefl the lactics of (be game, and made Judgment of 
slreugdi a ^h/e qna utm lor a good player,) 

10 - \ player makes .s/rrAtv* wlun bo 

hi) IlrtH another bad besoh'S Ins own; 

\h\ Mulo K an iiikudibli- stt'oke, al'ms "Kp ton, " 

(C! Hits bih -eAtj b.ill Isvice. i e,. by f'►Il‘^wlllg ou witlj hm mallet; 
(rfi Allows ujiy ball, when to toui'b an.\ j>arf ol bis jierson; 

P) liCtii a ball relMHiud tisun a wir*' tu' stick upoi. ids mallet, 

{/) Move.s a ball, wldeh iw resting against a win* or peg, by 
Bin lung Ibid vMTi or pig 

Thepeuallv lor .a foul stiokn is that tbu turn cca«c6, and the ball'** 
r« iinmi w hi ft tlun are. 

H, -A till 11 

(i ) 0)1 the pbiver luihug to mak(> a )>oint or rofjuot a ball, 

(ii ) On biM failing to tibiilve llie ball off which he is taking ero* 
quel , 

(ul 1 im Ins " killing '' a hall 
pv ) On his niHkiug u loul stroke. 

12.- 11 a piuier pltt> out of turn or with the wrong ball, the remalmler 
ot the turn is lost, ju id anv point or roqiui made alter the mistuite 
The eiheisary has the option t»i lethiip lln balls n man, ’where Ibry 
or replJieing lliom us tin y weic bi lme tin l.ist slrolo*. also placing with 
wbielic\ei ol his own bulls he (J.oost s 
If, bow'exf'r, the adv* rsarv )ila.\ without dist'nvoi in;; the rmstuke, tln^ 
turn liolds good, and all iioim i nnnlc aUf i tin UiHtuke uu' Heonil 
111. li a player, alter making a w rong hoop m:m< s .1 seceiid stroke, 
llu reuittiiidi r of the turn i.^ lo.st. and any point or roijm t made by 
that stroke, ffm ])iovionH rule upplung fo liie posihon of iflo hulls, 
Hut It thcHfUersary does not dmco\< r tin imstalo belorc a third stroke, 
tho turn bolds good, ami the player who made Um wrong p'dnf proceeds 
os if he bad uiudo )i«) lulstrlsfi 

[Tho SI \e]e ])fTudttes entu'ted m Jfule P ate in eess.iry In public 
matches to pn \ent f ai l less play and iJic ronliLsnm ip suiting from It. 
In prhate gunies it oft) n oh\iati'M son* jeeling If a ))!nyer warns hla 
autagMiilsl, should h* si e Imo ,ib"ii1 f o pl.iy w ith the wioiigball | 

J1 H a stnkev lu roqin'tlng any •)! 1ns own bHli‘», alter it Is a rover. 
dn\e It against tini llm.shiog peg, that ball is “ilrad"and tho turu of 
tho striker'.'* ball ecaf’cs. 

[f. (j . H and A are both roysrs, and It is A’s turn A wishes to roquet 
B gently, and tlnm .alter croqueting it against the peg "peg out " hlm- 
sell . but misjudging the required force, V roquets IJ agaitiBt the peg ; 
11 Is then dead, but X'B turn ceases, so that the advorsary haa another 
shot at it hoforo It can go out The theory of this rule depends on 
Uule 8, as there is now' no ball off wddeh to take croquet Ii being dead ) 
15. No ball has tho power of making au adversary's rovers dead unless 
it l.s Its'df a rover. 

[Tho point ol this rule is that It la often advantageous to make a hostile 
ball dead, 11 its partner is some way bohlnd, as a player has then two 
tunja to his adversary 'b one , but this privilcb'e is only allowed to % 
player who ha, -i a rover with which to do It.] 

16 — .A ball lying In a hole may ho miyvod away from the diroefioo in 
which it ts to bo playod, and may ho also brought out more tlion three 
feet from the boundary, if the utroke canuot be freely token. 



OUT-IH)()U SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


f^Owlh^. 

B owls is probaMy tbo oldost. of English 
pfisl-iMKvs. Alllioijgh in biil, littlo uso ii'i Aniorica, 
Iht of it Kill! lingrrs in tho niinie of 

liowling Cjjven at the lower end of Broadway^ 
New York. Tlie first rfqnisi((' foj‘ llie gamo is a smooth 
and [Kirfeotly l«v(d of' turf, which irui^t l>e perfectly 
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level. Nearly all Scotch towns have a bowling green. It 
should }>(' fi’oni hO to loO feet long and abonl 30 wide. It is 
surrounded l/v a narrow' trench ahout six or eight inches 
d(‘ep 'J1a‘ IjowIs vyeie t’orincHy of .stone, but now they ari' 
universally of Ininxim ritir, TIh'V are circular, 'W'ith roundiMl 
edges, and are lu'a\ier on one side than the other. The 
rui»ult of lliis w'cight, or iiias, as it is called is to give tho 
l»ow! a tendency to fall o\er in one direction soon as 
its uiomcntuin begins to he exhausted Thi^ nmkes its 
course end jilrnost with a i iirl hefon' it falls o\er. Tho 
game is ciuiirru'nccd bv sending llic “.l.uk” along tho 
green ahout HO to loo feet. Tlu' cltjecd of 1 he player is h> 
lay his bowJ nearest 0> llu* jack. Mac h player is provided 
with two })owls. There may he as many a.s four or five 
players on a side*, lait not more The nearest bowl to the 
jack only counts, lad if two bow l'^ cd one player are nearer 
than Ids adversary, or if iii tin- ease of sv’o ml jdayers them 
are, ..evcwal hc^wis belonging to one side nearer than any of 
the otherside, tlmn thi>y all count. Tlienumher of the game 
is arbitrary, as ma\ 1)'; agicaal upon. Tho skill is in the uso 
of thc^ hiiis When sevcpal hov]*. are laid between tho 
player and tlie ^jac k, it would lie impossible to get to it were 
it n(»t for th^' l>ia,s. By sending the bowd at a curve it runs 
round (as it were) all the oiliers, and sometimes the last 
tunvi will cut, nut all its predecessors. There is considerablo 
knac'k in howling. A strong wrist is c.ssciitial, but most 
especially that peculiar instinct of weigtit and distance 
wliieii '^ome writ, el’s have ludieved to be an extra sense. In 
addition to the implements Bbove-mentioned, sntne others 
are also r<Mpii-it,e Begs are required when it is uncertain 
whicli of the t\No bowls is nearest tho ja<‘k. l*ogs an* a 
length (>f cord attached lo a, wooden or bone pc'g. This is 
Btuck in the ground, toucdiing tie jack, and the comparative 


distance of any two bowls easily ascertaineci If they ai^e 
less than a yard from tbe jock tho standard may be used, 
wdiioh is a light latlioe. If either the jac k or bowl strikes a 
stone, stick, or other impediment it is called a **rub.” 
Casts or poinUarc the name /(.ir each bowl that counts. For 
instance, sup]>o.sing the game to be ten up, whichever side 
first reckons ten, wins, A dciul bowl is tin* name given to 
one in the ditch or touching one in the ditch, or one im- 
pro|)orly played, which Iasi should be picked up at once. Tf 
tho gre(‘n is hounded by a fence, any bowd touching the 
fence is reckoned as df‘ad To mark means to bowl 
the jack at tho commeiiccnicnt of the game. It must be 
liowltMi inoic fhiiii sixty-three feci, and must not be nearer 
to the end of the green tlian three find. The footer is a 
small pit‘cc of carpet, or malting nseil to stand on when 
delivering the t>ow 1. It is usual to bowd from alternate ends 
of the green. A “void emB’ is when neither can score. 
“Turning the jack’* is claiming tlie game lieforo playing 
the last ball, whu h the last player only can do. 

This game is much played in Scotland. It requires a 
S(‘ric*.s of circular holes, four inchi ‘i in diamcb'r, situated at 
rarioii.s (listanc(‘s, rangingfrorn eiuljty to live hundred yards 
from each other, which arc generally ( iit on a patch of 
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smooth turf. Tho players are either two or fofir (two on a 
side) in number. The object of the game is to drive the ball 
from hole to hole round the courM^ in the fewest number of 
strokes, the player succeeding in “holing” the. Imll in the 
fewest iiiunlier, winning that hole. The greatest number of 
holes thus gained in one or more rounds ordinarily decides 
tho match, though .sometimes it is agreed to award victory 
to the .smallest aggre^gato number of strokes taken to bole 
ulic course. Each player must be furnished with a set of 
clubs of dilTeront lengths and sha{>e&, to be employed aooord* 
iiig to the [losition of tho ball or distance to be driven. 



CEICKKT, 
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lUCKET is injiking its way so sioadily in A rm-.rifa 
and Australia tliat wo ^ivo a sliort d(‘sonfttion 
of tho pnuo, and inannor of phi}. Tlio iiu- 
pj<'tn('nl.s of tin* gann* oonsist of a hat, hall, and 
»linnps. Tlio W(‘];,dii, hoiglit, and size of thoso an' duly sot 
forth iij tho rules. Two t)r inoro jiorsous can play at the 
^;anio. The (object of the player is to inaK(* I ho ^-roaiost 
uuuil)or of runs. 'PIk^ hall isl>o\Nli>d to the in-]»layor, who 
with his hat drivos it as far as h** can, and while h is afield 
inak('.^ us nuinyiuns as ho can till it is ivtnnusl to tin* 
wickut Kvory run counts otk' point. It tho hatinan mbs 
mid liivS NNi< la‘t is knot-ked do\Mi by tin' hall, (*r if ho strike 
tho tiall up in the air audit is cauf,dil, or if yhilo in. iking 
runs lliohallis rotunusl and the wi( kot knot kod down before 
he gels hack to tho (‘roaso, lie is (Mit. 'I’lu'sc an* oalh'd re- 
spoolivfly “howled oiit>” “oauglit (Hit,” or “ran (»ut.” 
IJo iiui} also he out “log hofon; w ickot,” t hat, is, when he 
shinds so that tho hall wliioh nmuiM have stiiuk his \vi(*kot, 
hits his h>g. 

(Ticket is played oithor singli* wiekot, in vvliieh case, the 
[)lftyor-iii must run to the iiowhng stump and hai k to get a 
run, or double wnr ket in which ho runs only to the oIIkt 
wi('ket, crossing lii.s partniM* on tlio way. Single wiekt't. may 
Im) filaml by four poi'sons : double wiekot i. (|uiros at least 
eight oil a side, and liottor still, tho full iiumher, elev(‘u. 



THE RULES OF CRICKET. 

1 — The Bail necl im'IlIi iml Ic-w Ih'ju ir,,* fiiiiin s and n half, riop 
nuju* Ihnn live Mure e>- and IhieiMiufiilei ir iiiina fru )c*i]re net Ich-j 
III III nine iiieti.‘», ii'<r iiioin’ tlian nine ini In and ene^jiiarliM in flrcimi- 
ftjeneo .\t iIm' lairmmij'j; of i'.'il'Ii iaTM);.''s etlJier inav mil Ini' a 

ne« ball 



2. -I'lie, Tlnr niii r nor t X( ced I’-mr iiiele s and one (jiiarn r in llio 
^^l(le^t i>ari , rl inn, -I ne{ J'e more than ihiilv eiij;l)l iiu In in leiiclh. 

a. The SininpN nm^l b< thn-e in mnnbir, t went \ -■'t mmi iin lie.^ out 

of the f-round , the Ji.nl'-' i niche,"' in lent^ali , the Mnnips ol' c'qtnil 
and of .siifliL ic'tit Ihii kne"^ to pieAenl the ball fioiu tbiongli. 

1 a'Jie JmiwIih'" t'ria-c' mu-“t be m a hue wiib ibe HtuTnj>8 ; ,‘^ix feet 
<M.,dii iiidu'siri leiiLdb ; Mie Mti’))|)*' in the eei’i>'i ; with a icHiini cietn*^ 
at eiu li end lowaid- llu' Tloulei at li-hl uni;!e>. 

b. The Voppiiti’: <*re.a?e inn^t In- four fert from the wiekot, and i>ai‘- 

nllol to it ; nnlinuletJ in but nol shorn rtbaii tlin bowling create', 

r». - The Wickets be lotelied oppo'-ile to each other liy thel’ni- 

vires, at (he di^'t'inee of t went ' -tuo >ard'-. 

7. - II shall no* be lawful for either jiarty durint: amaich, without tho 
e^msrnt of the oihei, (o altcT the ground by roHins;, wateriiu^, coverinf;, 
inowlTi',^, or beatirio except uf ilu' eoniniencemoiil of oac'b lnnln;^«, when 
the j;roMiul Mhall he n\vept and lolled, uule.^s the fuK; next goinj; In ob- 
ject to il, 

8. ' Afler rain tiie wloketB may be changed with tho coiiHont. of both 
purtie!*. 

fi— The Bowler shall deliver the ball wdth one foot on the ground 
bilnud the bowling erca««, and witliin tho return creaMO, and nhall 
bowl one wv/* before he chongo wickets, which ho thoJl bo per 
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milted to do twk0 in the $Atne 
{nningi*, and no bowUrkholl bowl 
tnOfY Uian two oven in siurenion, 

10.— The bull must bo bowled. 

If thrown or joiked the Umpire 
ubttll cull '‘No Ball.” 

n.— 'Tho Bowler may require 
the Striker at tlie wlekot from 
which he 1 h howling stiiiid on 
that aide of It which h(' may 
direct. 

la -If the Bowler hIiuH 
the ball over the Striker’s head, 
or bowl it HO wide (hat in the 
opinion of the Umpire it Hlmli 
no( Iw fairly within the reach of 
the hatHinan, he shall adjudge 
one niri to the jairty teci‘i\ing 
tho itiningH, either with or wifh- 
ont an ap]>eal, which shalj be [lut 
down to the hcom] of “ Wide 
BailH ” ; Hiich hall shall imt he 
reckoned aw one of the tour 
hails ; hill If the Batsman shall by any means bring himsc-lf within 
reach of the hull, the run hIuiH not he, adiudged. 

•fc lO. " If the howder deliviu a “ No Ball ” or a “Wldo Ball.” the Striker 
shall be allowed a^ many runsu" lie can get, and lie -hall not he put 
oaf except by running out. In the event of no run being obtained by 
any ofhcT nnans, then oiu' too hhall ite tnl<led to the -con- of “ No 
Balls ” or Wide Ball.s,” a-* tin* uise may he All inns obtained f(»r 
*' Wide BuIIh” to he Nf orc-d to “ Wide llall.H,” The names of the Jftowl 
ers who bowl “ Wide Balh” or “ No BalN,” in future to be placed on 
the Mcore, to nhow the parties b\ whom either ncore i.-nmde If the 
halt shall llrsit lout h .any p.nttjf the Stiikor’.- dress or person (except 
his hands) the Umpire shall call “ Leg Bye.” 

M.~At the hegimdiig of each inn mgs i)>e Uinidre sh.nll c;.all “Play ; ” 
from tiiat time tu the end of eat h iiiniiigs no trial ball shall he al- 
lowed lo anv Hc*\^lcr. 

15,- The Striker is out if ell In r of the hails he how led off, or if a 
stump be howled oui of the giound ; 

Ifi — CIr, if the hull, from fite stroke of the hut, or hand, htit not 
tho WTlfet, be held before it touch the ground, although it he hugged 
lo the body of tlii’ ( .■il< her ; 

17-' Ur, if in -triking, or at any other time while the. ball shall 
be in play, both his feet shall he over the jiojjping crease, and hi» 
wicket tint dow n, ejccejit his hat be grounded w ithin if ; 

18. Or, if 111 striking at tlie bull ho hit down his w iiket ; 

IH —Or, If under jireteiise of riiiining, or othen^ise, either of the 
Sfiikers pn’Vent a hail from being caught, the Striker of the hall 
is out ; 

Hi) - Or, if the hall he struck, and he W'illfru y strike It again ; 

iiL— Or, if in mniiiug the wicket bo struck down by a throw, o: by 
tin hand or arm (with ball in band), Iw-fore his bat (In hand) or some 
part of Ins ijerson lx' grounded over the popi»ing 
creUM' Thit if h(Vlh the halls be off, s stump must he 
struck «)U( of the grimnd ; 

-Or, if any part of the Strike' ’sdreas knockdown 
the wicket ; 

“S 'Or, if the striker tone h or take up the hail while 
in play, unh-s-i at tlie rc-qm '■i of the opposite party ; 

at Or, jf with aii'v i.a'l of Ins person lie stop tho 
hall,w)ilch in the ()j)iui<m <d'tlu Unqure at the Bowler’s 
wicket, shall Imi' heeji piiclu^d in a straight line from 
U to the Striker’- wicker, ami w'udd have hit It. 

26. —If the players have eroKHc.i each tdlier, lie that 
runs for the wicket which is p-it <lo\vn is out, 

JJti.-' A hail being cauglii. no run sliull he rcckunod 

S7 —A Sd'ikei htiiug run «ml. that run whUli he and 
his partner were attempting sliall n.d l^e nnk m< d 

A lost hall be called, tee Striker shall he 
allowed alx runs ; hut If more thuo six shall have I>een 
nm before lost ball shall have been callea, then the 


Striker «b«ll hare all which have 
been ran, 

29.— After tho ball ahall hate 
been finally eettted in the Wicket- 
keeper's or Bowler's hand It rfiali 
be considered dead ; but when 
the Bowler is about to deliver 
the hall, if the Striker at his 
wicket go outside the popping 
crease before such actual de-^ 
livery, the said Bowler may put 
him out, unless (with reference 
to the 21st law) his bat In hand, 
or Home part of his perHon be 
wdthln the popjiing crease. 

80. — The Striker shall not ret Ire 
from his wicket, and return to it 
to complete his Innings after 
another has been in, without 
the consent of the opposite 
party. 

81. — No substitute sliall in any 
cas(t ho allowed to stand out or 

run hctw'oen wdekets for another jmraon without the consent of the 
opposite party , and in ca.se any person Hhall he allowed to run 
for another, tho Striker shall Ik! ouc if either In* or his BabBtlliito bo 
off tho ground in manner mentioned in laws 17 and 21, while the boll 
is in play. 

32- In all cases where a siibHtltnte shall he allow'ed, the conwmt of 
tho op]K)Hlto party shall also ho obtained as to the piTson to act as 
substitute, and the place in the field which he shall take. 

St] If any Field'^mau stop the ball with his hat, tho ball shall be 
considered dead, and tho opposite party shall add five runs to their 
score ; if any be run, they shall have live In all. 

3t— The hull having l>een hit, tho Sinker may guard his wicket with 
I hl.s hat, or with any part of his body except his handH; that the 23d 
law' may not hti disobeyed. 

36 - The Wickel-keeper shall not take the bail for the purpose of 
I stninp'ng until it lias pimsed the wicket ; ho shall not move until 
j the hull he out of the Bowler’s hand ; he shall not by any noise 
incommode the striker; and if any part of his person be o^er or 
before ihe wicket, altliough the ball hit it, the Striaer himll not 
he out. 

36. The Umpires are the sole judges of fair or unfair play, and all 
disputes Hhall ho rlctcrminod by them, each at his own wlrkct ; but in 
ease of A catch wliich the Umpire at the wicket howled from cannot see . 
sufili ieiiLly to di'cidc upop, he may apply to the other Umpire, whoso 
oidnion shall be con( lufli^e. 

87. - The Umpires in all mutcUes shall pitch fair wickets ; and the 
partit'S alialJ toss up for choice of Innings, The Umjiirea shall chaiigo 
wickti-'. after each party has had one innings. 

38.— They Shull allow two niimites for each Striker to come in, and 
Urn mimitC'S between each Imiitigs, Whan tho Umpire shall call 
“ Play,” the parly refusing topjay shall lose the match* 
89.— Tliey are not to order a Striker out unlo»« ap- 
pealed to by Llie adversaries ; 

10. —But if one of the Bowler’a feot tic not on tha 
ground belilnd the bowling crease and within tho return 
crease when he shall deliver the hall, the Umpire at 
his wicket, unasked, rniiiit call ” No Ball.'* 

41. — If oltiier of the Strikern mn a short run, the Um- 
pire must call “ One Short.” 

42. — After tlie delivery of four hallb the Umpiro 
must call “ Over,” but not until the ball shall be flnaUy 
settled In the Wicket-keei>er'B or Bowler’s hand ; the 
liall shall then he considered dead ; nevertbelees, if 
au Idea he entertained that either of the Strikera Hi 
out, a question may be pnt previously to, but not after, 
tho delivery of the next ball. 

43. — The Umpire must take especial care to caU 
Ball ” instantly upon delivery ; *• Wide Ball as soon 
as it shall pass tlie Btrlker. 




WK KkT-KKKPEE. 





K plOOTRAJiL IB undoubtotlly oiio of the oldest tjf 
k Kn^ 2 :]ish sports, and was api»?iieiitly very ix)pu- 
lar as early as tho fourteotdh eentnry. TIm‘ 
J old-fashioned gatnc, playc^d without any rtieog- 
mz<Hl mles, was a rather rougli and brutal kind of sport, but 
it apt>ears to hare bt'on improved in the e<»in‘so of time, and 
dignified wdth codes of rules. 

The modern game is played in a field 2r)d )ards long, and 
100 yai'ds wide. ^I’his spac'i* must be marked out as follows : 

A touch. 200 vards. toueh. A 


go al l\ 


ir> jd. jK)st. 


15 yd. post. 


The players arc divided into two parties wdio face one 
another in the held I’ho object of cacti side is to protect 
their own goal, and force the ball through their opponent's 
goal. 

A football team consists of fifteen men. Of these hm are 
fonmrds ; their tluty is to follow the ball up wherever it is. 
Two are half barJes, and reinain just behind Uio forw^ards, 
wailing for a run or to prevent a run with the ball by the 
other side. A short, distance behind the half backs comes 












the ihrcc-qtiitvfer hack. Tlis post enables him to t)M<‘k up 
the hfdf backs, <jr to bu klr any opfmiu'ut who gets past them 
with t1»e ball JJehind him corno the last who 

should 1 k» the slemliest |)l.i>ers in lh(‘ team. Tiir cayjtain 
should k(H‘p outsi(h> a ‘jcnminagc, ami direct bis men. The 
captain is gcnenilly a halt back. The l(‘ams having met in 
the field, the ca plains toss 1'or e of goals, the loser bik- 
ing the kick-olf. 

The rules of the association game arc as follow^: 

LAWS OF THE FOOTBALL ASSOCIATION. 

1. The limit*' of the ;>:u»nnd nlml) lx* . mii\innm» *JtX> yrtrtl**; 

iniiiitiiiim t(K) yar(l«, inaxiiniun brcailtii . llMi yiuiH, ininimmn 

broiidth, r><» ,\autte, Tl»«' leii;dk a>'cl linad'fi slmll l»r marked «>tT witli 
fliqj'.; and the goats slndl 1 k‘ wjinght poxi*, 8 };it(.ls apart, with a l/.pe nr 
bar aeiOHfl them. H feet from llie gioiiiid- 

2. The wiiuierx of liie Iosh xhall have tin.* option of kick off or ehoi» e 
of gotj|8. Tile game 8liall he eommenc'^d l>} a pJace-kick from the een 
ter of till* gmund; the oilier ^ido xtiall not .•i|)proiK'h willtin l<“n yards (d 
llie ball until it o? ki<’ked off nor i-hall any iilaveroa iithiT Fide pie^s 
the centre of the ^^round lu the dii’c(‘!«-.ii itf hi- <^j»i>niiem'8 fjoal uiiiil 
the ball 1« kicked off. 



FOOTBAUr— DEIBBLINO.” 


FOOTBALL— TUli DRop KICK. 

3. Enda shall only be cbaiit^ed ul half time. After a peal Is won, the 
losing side hliall kick off, ^ml after the chanpo of eoda ut half-time tlio 
bull ahftU be kicke d off by the opposite Fide from that wUicli originally 
did so; and ai>>sya us pnwided in Ijxw 2. 

4. A gt)ftl shall be won when the bull btdween the gonl-popta 

under tbe tape or bar, not beinp thrown, knocked on, nor carried. Tho 
ball hlttinp the poal, or boundary imet?, or piall bar, or taiK*, and ro- 
bonndlup Into play, i« considered In play. 

5. When tho ball 1 h in touch, a player of tbe opimHitc side to that 
which kicked it out shall tltrow it from the point on the boundary lino 
where It loft the ground, in any direction tho thrower may choose. The 
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ball miiPt b« thrown in at least six yard-, and Mihail he in play when 
thrown in, but Mio phiyiT Ihrowinf^ it in sliall not play It uittlMl has 
been played by another player. 

6. Wiien a player kicks the ball, or it is thrown out of touch, any one 
of the same side wdio at sticli mouK’ut of kicking; or throwing is nearer 
to the opponenTs goal line is out of play, and may not touch the ball 
binwelf, nor in any way whatever pie\enr any other player from doing 
HO until the ball has been played, nnlesH there are at least three of his 
Opixments nearer their o\mi goal lii'o, hut no player U out td play 
when the ball i« kicked from fin* goal lino 

7. When the ball Is ki< kt‘d tieluml (he goal line hy one of tlie oppo- 
site side, it shall be kh ked oft hy any oiio of the players behind whose 
goal line it went, within six yaid-^ of the neaiest goal post; hut if 
kicked beiilnd by any oue of lJn‘ side whose goal line it is, a player of 
the opposite side shalJ kick il fiom within one yard of the nean‘s|, cor- 
ner flag post In l it lu'r ca^e no other player shall he allowed w'itliin six 
yards of the hall until it is kicked ofl' 

8. No player shall ran V or knock on the ball, and handling the hall 
nnder any preteine whatever, shall he pioluhited, c'ccejit in the eas<‘ (»f 
the gord-kei'per, nho shall he allowed to use ills hands In defence of his 
goal, either by knocking or throwing, but ‘■h!.ll not lairy the hall. The 
goal-keeper may be changed during the gan.e, but not niore than one 
player shall act as goal keeper at ilie -ainc time, and no second player 
Khali step in and act during any period in which the regular goal-keeiier 
may hiivt^ vaeati'd his position. 

fl. Neither tripping nor hacking slmll be allowed, and no player shall 
UHC his hands to hold or push his adNcrsarv nor eliaige him from he- 
hiiid. A player with his Inn k towards In- ojiponenls’ goal cannot claim 
the privih‘ge of Hide 0 W'hen etiarged Itehind. 

10, No i)la)er shall wear any nails e\eepl such a- hayv their liemK 
dnvi'n in thish with the leather- lion jilap s, or gutta-percha, on the 
ffoles or heels of Ins boots, oi on hi- shin guards, 

11. In tlie event of any infnngi leeiit of Kules (», 8, 0. or M, a free 
kick Hlvall bo forfeited to (lie oppohde side fiom the spot where the ln- 
fringemonl took ]thicc. 

IM In no fijsi' shall a goal bo scoicd freun any fieo kick, nor shall (he 
hull be figiilti played bv tlie Ck ker until it has been played by another 
plajer The kh'k off and corner flag kick thall lu. tree kicks within the 
meaipng of this lulo. 

i;i That in the ey^nt of any supposed lufringeinenl (d Itules G, 8, 0, 
10, or 14, the ball Ik- in j)lay until ttie decision of ibe umpire, on his be 
lug appealed to, shall have been gUeii 

11, No plaiiT shall charge an opponent hy leaping on him 

15 Ity mutual agreement of the e<jfniM'ting cliiiis in mati hes, a ref- 
eree shall be aj)pointed whose duties wdll ]>e to dreid** Jii all eases of 
di^iiute betvveim the umpires, !n‘ shall also keep a r<*rord of the ganu*. 
and act as timek»*ep<‘i , and in the event of ungenllemanh' iM-havloroii 
th(! ]mrt of any (d the eontesiaiits, the off( nder oi offeiidi rs shall, in 
the presence of the umj)lres, be (uulioned. and in tlu- case of violent 
conduct the referee shall liave the poyy or t(» rule the offending' player 
ml <if play, .and to order him off the grontid and transmit hi.s name to 
tiie lominittee of (ho a-isoeiation under whose ruli's (he game was 
])layed, and in whom shall he Bolely \eitcd the right cd »ccej>ting an 
a[*olugy. 

DEFINITION OF TEEMS. 

A Pf^tcf is a kick at t,]ie bad wdd'e It Is on the ground, in any 
posit ipi) in wld( >• (ho kh ker umy choose to place it. 

Ihdlclftfj is l.'iehlng an lub » ipiiry int<-nlJonnl)y. 

IS MirtOMUf, iJii adversary by tin' u,".e of the legs. 

Kn/)r}:,fif; oti is w hn, u pifiyer strikes or tiropi-ls tlie ball with his 
handn or urni-’, 

intliide-i the obstruetifui of a iilriyi r by tha hand or any part 
of the arm ( ytendfd from ibe iu^dv 

'Uwch IS that jian oi tlie Ijeld. oj, ,atl»ei* Mo of the ground, which Is 
iK'yond the line of ilugs 

A Am A K’k IS a kick ai tlie Vudl in ony way the kicker ploaHes, when it 
is lying on the ground, none of the kickor'b upponeni - being allowed 
witliin six yard-® of (be ball, bm in no ra- ean ,<i ]»l»ver be for red to 
litand behind his own gmiMine 

HamUiftg is undorstomi to be p.aying the ball with the hand or arm. 
Drmtlng conHists in working the ball along with the foot, jnisUr.ig H 


on w ith a seriee of gentle kicks, In order to pilot tt pwt opponent! to- 
w'ftrds the desired goal. 




OLO cun ho liost dcscribctl 08 shinny on horse- 
hack. ]t is played in a field !<250 yards long and 
.150 wide. The siiaoo should be niurked out by 
a post and rail fence, to protect sjnxdators 
w^atching the game. The, sideetion and purchase of the 
jxniies is one of the most important f>oints. The best come 
from Texas. The }>ony should l>e 14 to 14^ hands hij^h, 
(piick, witti a ffood tomptT, and above all not ball-shy. 
A ])ony who fears the ball and sw’orvos from it, rarely, it 
ever, ^ets over the trick ; tilinkers have been tried and given 
up. The clubs are about four feet long in the hamde, with 
a strong head about three ineht^s square and eight long. 
The number (a players engaged is about Hvo on a side. Of 
tliese 011 “ guards the borne ; another is told off as the 
cliarger, and lire rest eonstitute tlie field ; each side has its 
captain. At the commencement of the game the umpire, 
.standing ofqrosito the fi.ag in the center of the field, <‘alls, 
“Are you ready r” If the sides are ready they raise their 
sti(‘ks, wheroufKm the umpire throws down the ball. At 
this the two chargers gallop towards ii, followed by their 
field in due order ; number two follows a few ]>aees behind 
Ids charger on his right; iiumbtu* throe a few paces Irehind 
the other on his left ; and three and four in the same order. 

If tlie charger lakes the ball, they follow on, but if the 
other sidi‘ gels it they all wheel and make for it. If the 
bull is hit lifdiind Iho goal line, but not through the goal, 
that side is entitled to a hit-ofl from the shot, but if the ball 
knocked out at the sid«j, th(‘ two lim*s arx^ drawn up facing 
one anotlier, and the umpin.' throws tin* ball Viet ween the 
two In the jday tliere are throe strokes. The ordinary/u?'r- 
stroke to thf5 right of tli(» [)ony. Formerly there was 
a restriction tliat tljc arm could not be lifted above the 
1 shouhler; this is now^ abolished, and the striker may swing 
his Weapon as |p^ pleases. The next stroke is called ovf^r- 
ha?icf\ it is made to th(‘ left of the pony^; this may made 
either backwards or fiTward.s. The third is the back~Hirok<^ 
to tlie right of the pony, knwking the ball in the opjwsito 
direction. Hooking and (dieeking art) both permitted. Hook- 
ing is wluTt' a player lifts hi.s stick to strike, and an oppo- 
nent in hi5 rear hooks his stick in so us to bai* the strike. 
Checking is to insert your stick betwoon the ball and the 
blow, and so turn it aside. 

All that ar)pUes to good riding applies to polo. The seat 
should lx* firm and ytd. ea.sy, with the grip from the knees, 
Th<‘ rider should be able to lean well over, and, as it 
were, hang from the satldlc on cither side. lie should 
not drag at the pony's month, and if he wears spurs they 
should be without rowels. Tlu^ pony’s forelegs should bo 
swathed in bandages so as to save them from chance blows. 

N. Ik — Go(xl temper is an essential qualification of a polo 
player, and nf> on© should shout except the captain, whose 
duty it is to direct. Yelling, exdiement, or severity to the 
pony are very bad form. 
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H NTO the various modes of boat-huil(Jing now in 
vogue it is not proj)ose(l to enter, ma* into the 
arguments used in lavor of this or that partie- 

The body of an ordinary scullingdKiat is built of cedar, in 
lengths, with r\hs of ash, chestnut, or beech, fixed to the 
inwale, which is a long strip of deal running along the in- 
side of the upper edge of the boat. UjKm the inner keel is 
fiust^no<l a long piece of wockI, generally of deal, which, 
rising in the center under the seats supfKiris them, and 
tapers off betwinm. The inner keel, kelson, and inwale, are 
first laid down, bottom upwards. To these the skin is laid 
on, being adapte<l to the imdda by liot wab^r or steam, and 
fastened to tin* keel and in wale. The boat is then turned 
over, the tiinliers are put in, the thwarts or seats added, and 
the molds removed. 

The stem ami stern are of solid [)io(‘CS, either mahogany, 
cedar, fir, or other Inird wood, and the skin worked u[i to 
them. Then the outriggers art* added, which are, of iron, 
and support the thowls, of whicli the fore, is calletl the 
thowl and the aft the stopi)er ; within those the* oar issfune- 
times chcckiHi from niishipjung by a twisted siring. The 
boat is fitted in its interior with three divi.sions or bulk- 
beads, upon winch the deck ri'.sts The fore part is pro^ 
tected by a washUiard, and in fi*oiit of that and behind the 
coxswain the whole is covered with canvfis. 

TbD skulls and oars arc made of whito deal and their 


three divisions an*, known as the handle, hxun, and blade. 
The l(Kjm an<l haiulh* arc the part- inside the row-locks. The 
rest is called tlic blade. The )jiiudie« of the oars arciouncled 
and simxdhed. Pruin tlie liamlle, to the row-kxjk the oar is 
square, withabutbui nailed on lotlicback of the oar, so as to 
catch thethowLs, and keep the oar from sliding out. (>uttx>awi 
the oar is rounded at tla* hack, so that it can turn easily in 
the thowls ; wdiere it begins to sloiw^- into the blade it is 
thinned off, and the blade a.s it approaches the end is 
slightly curved. 

HOW TO SIT. 

In rowing, you should sit al>ont two-thirds of the seat 
away from the row-lock The mat and pad should l*c firmly 
I ticnl on to the scat. The feet sluuild be straight in front, 

I heels together. If they arc ueur(*r tiic side the rower swings 
towards the inid<lle, or, us it is eulleil, “ rows into the lioat,” 

I but if they are l(Mj near tljc middU*, la* “ row.s out of it.” 
j Both arc bad faiiUs and (li'.stroy the equilibrium, making 
i the bout roll. The stretcher should be adjusUd so iluil: thi* 

I oar just clears the knees as it is ihnisl forw.ard, and the 
; strap buckled tight over tlie It ft foot. Tin* tliwart on which 
I the rower .rits should be sO tight that, he can easily corn- 
; inand his our, and low «‘nough to enabh* him to get the oar 
well over his knees. The lower the on rsnuin sits, tlie. more 
he has a tendency to pull Iht' boat under wab*r ; and higher, 
the more he lifts tlio Iioat willi hi> stroke. 
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now TO J£OW. 

In rowinfc, throw th(> hands well forward with tho back 
straight, ami eyes liX4*d on tho hack of (ho man in front. 
The chest should bo well out, wjili the iirins forward, and 
the krn-os sepurated alxjut twehe inches, nniil the handsare 
over tho toes. Jn making I be stroke, immerse the oar so 
that the hhidt* is just coM-nd, no deeper. Then pull tho oar 
well iHiek, Htraighleniiig Iht' hack and drawing in the arms, 
till the oar is well honu' at, the chr.st. Tho forward m<)AT‘- 
inent for tin' next stroke inv(tlv(‘.s feathering. Bend the 
wrists well down which will liring the ])lane of tho oar par- 
allel VN'ith tho wailiT, and ai^ain thrust out tho arms, until 
the hands reach a point over the ii»es, and so pull again. 

The movement of tlie body has been much faeilit>ated by 
the sliding Ameri- 
can seat It eiial.les 
the crew to slide all 
togetlier into i>osi- 
lion with hss mus- 
cular effect. 

Tho throe gnait 
jiointsin rowing are: 

1st,, pcirfect linu'g 2(1, 
to get the oar in 
S(iuare ; ikl, to row 
the stroke liglit out 
nud use the legs w(‘ll 
I f the oarsman K(‘«‘ps 
his eyes firmly fixed 
on the man in front, 
corresponding mo- 
tion for motion with 
him, then it will not 
his fault if the 
time IS had Let 
there he no liuny. ^ 

Bring f lic hands well c, 
up to the chest, or 
“homo,” as it is 
ternmd, hid let them ikjI rest there. A quick rccr*vcry and 
ih^' free use (jf tJu; leg^ will lift the ho., 'witlj every stroke. 
Not lung is a better s.gn of a wadi coiu lu'd crew than to sec 
the boat lift wiih e\ei‘v stroke, and for this It is the py,rt of 
the slrok(‘ in front of the r<*v\'lu'k^’ wliieh i,^ rno^t important. 
Wlien I he oar IS broiighl hom(‘t(, ihi^chesl, the hands should 
h( dropjied, wdich will lift tin' oar (Uit of the water, then 
h} tiiniiug the wrisls dow rj the oar is hiut luircd, and tlaj 
arms ^houhl b(' sljol out ti>liicir full slrt-tdi, the body follow- 
ing them without pausr hut as])art (d a continuous motion 
A (juicK recovurv is tuodiu-ud by keeping the, back .straight. 

1 b< knees .shoiihl n-it i i-usi- to bi; slightly ImuiI, the eoiitrae- 
tifjii oi the kiK'e.s iiiei tiie rd'domina! museie> must come into 
}j]a\, and th(‘ body be slung (wcniy forward fn<»l jerked) us 
if working by maehiniu’y. It, is all important (o get the oar 
in sijuare. If it g<ds in obli(|uely, it woll gt^ Uk* deep and 
pull the boat down. Avoid heginnmg tin- feathering mo- 
tion with the wrists before the ar is wa ll (uit of the water, 
or you will sphish. Holding waU^r is rtMpiired iiiaslream I 


before starting or bringing to Ufter a race* Ilcverse the 
blade of the oar, and press gently against the water. Back- 
ing is the op{)osite motion to rowing. Tiio blade is pusht^l 
through the water, feathered, brouglit back, and then pushed 
again, ll should ho done very gently, as it has a great 
tendency to strain a boat. Paddling is simply tho art of 
rowing at half power, about twenty or thirty strokes a uiin- 
ulo so as to enable the coach to detect faults moi*G easily. 

A spurt is a simultaneous effort of all tfic crew, a pull all 
together at their grt^alest strength. Easing, stopping or 
starting niust Ix) eiTected by tho whole crew together. 

With regard to the length of the stroke, it must be borne 
in mind that tho measure of t he bhnrte.s|,'oarsiiiari in tho boat 
must govern all. “ Tlie stroke” must not overreach his 

crew (u* any one of 
them. 

coAprriNG. 

The coac hing of a 
erew' for a race is a 
long and difficult 
inatb'r. It requires 
a great di al of time, 
temiior and tact 
Tlie tyro should first 
1)0 taught thorouglily 
the rudiments of tin* 
art, lunv to handle 
his oars, boat, etc. 
Every jx)int should 
be thoroughly mas- 
tered step by sle[). 
Tho great noint is to 
enforce one distinct 
type among all tho 
eight. They sliould 
Ix' exaid, copies of the 
stroke. The cox- 
sw^ain’s duties nr*' 

I many and important, and many a race is lost or w^on by 
his .skill or the want of it. ibi should kiioNV the eunvnts, 
and be careful not to cxix^se tho side of the boat more 
than absolutely necessary to the full forc^ of the ( urrent. 
It is also Ills duty to give the w'ord of command wliat to do, 
when to stop, start or ease, lie should keep his yoke lines 
Biut, and not allow tiie rudder to ho sw\‘iyod by the current. 
The pull at the hues should be v(‘ry genth*, and tlie move- 
ment very slight. A hard j)ull seriously interferes with tlie 
speed of the l>oat. In Inrning corners the outside oars 
should be pulled harder and the inner blackened, according 
to the orders “ pull bow “ pull stroke side.” 

HOW BOATS. 

The rowing boats consist, mostly of eight-oared lioars, four- 
oared and twc>-oared. 1'he last have to Ixi built somewhat 
sliffer as tlie strain of one oar on ?ach side is more uneipial, 
and has a ttmdency to make tho bc)at twist and tremble and 
>lightly veer froui side to side. 





■ ASK-BAIilj is Iho naiioriJil of Amorioa. it 
is plHVfHl in a liold at li a^t oOO fo(‘t Ion*,' by 450 
wido, ^rin* is laid out in a diamond 

8liaf>o. Thp space bftvvoon the {ami turns of the 
pitehor and catcher slioidd be laid in hard ground, as sliouid 
also the paths from lm^<‘ to base. 5dio field can bcincasur<‘d 
out as follows ; — Ihist. niarh the home base. Tlummcasure 
down Iht' field 137 feet 4 inches, winch will ^ive the second 
liHse, Then take a cord 181) fcM»t lon^, fasten one end at the 
hom(‘ base, the other at the sef ond base; mark the center of 
tills cord, and earn it out rifjtit and left till it is fidly 
stretched. This will ^ive.tlu' jtosilion of the fir.st and tiurd 
bases. On a line from the liomc bas( lo the .s**coiid bas<^ and 
distant 45 b-et, is the jiilchei V j>oMtion. The space is six 
feet lon^ and lour w’ule. Tlu' foul-ball posts are on a liiu^ 
with the liome and first, and home and third bases, and are 
at least 100 b'ct distant. Flu;^s should be tdaced on the 
t>osts so ns to make lliem roii'^picuous. Tin ‘home bast* should 
be a block of stone sunk in llicp’ound, with Ussidcs parallel 
to the lines between the bases, ’rhe- olh<‘r bases may be 
marked by cainnis bags at tat bed topo.sts sunk in the ground. 
Tht' batsmun’s i>osiliou is inarketl by a s^iaco thm^ feet by 
sis, at the. side of the home ba-so. 

THE NINE PLAYERS. 

The entohor and pitcher — these plavcrs are called, Uu* bat- 
tfTV of the team. They are selecbitl for their skill. These 
two should understand tme another thoroughly , ami, Iw a 
preconcerted code of sigmils, play into one another’s hands. 
The catcher should be a goml thrower, lie .should aj‘-<> b<* a 
gt)od stoptxir and lieldiT. When the sin km- has made Ins 
firstba.se, Uu* catcher must eomo U[) close bciiind him .vo as 
to be ready to take the ball and throw it to tl)<‘ second base, 
in case tlic runni*r tries to .steal a base on the jiitcher. 
If no men aiti nmning, he can stand further back. 


The pitcher, a*-; Ins name implies, throws up tlje ball to 
the striker. lie must be witlnu his ground with both feet 
wlien be delui‘!s the ball lie must not deli\er the ball 
overhaml (»r itmml liarid. d must bi* undi rhand. His great 
I art is to deliver the ball so lhal it misleads the striker, being 
I in fad dilVu-iilt to take, lb* must be a gooil catch and not 
! afraid of a '* h(4 ” ball. 

4’he three itosilious ot'c u[ac(l by the fil’d, sei ond, and third 
basc'men rv‘(]iure ditfen'iit, ijualiiioitious. 'I'he fiist base- 
man has to lo(jk out for swift balls ihrowu uji. d'he second 
baseman has to tom h playeis lummig to tii-, basi*. 4''ho 
third baseman has to ealeh difhciill fowl balls t^ith great 
twist in them. 

The first baseiufin sliould be a gtuid bail talchci'. He 
ought to b(‘ abb* to (ati h and bnid a b.il] that conx-s niiy~ 
wdiere willijii six or dghi ted nl tltclia.sj' Ilemusl remem- 
ber that tiic l>all must b- li(‘ld by him willi sonic part of his 
person loiK'hing tlie base, before the striki'M caches it, other- 
wise he is not out. 

The sciond baseman should also In* an actne jdaver. 
When a iiaiil b.ntei ooes in and '’Vil'i balls are de]]\er('d )»y 
the ]u(du‘r, lie should fall hack; but as Jo's duty is |o touch 
pluNCis. as soon as the batsman has made Iiis lirst base, ho 
should alw.ays have this du(\ In Ins mind. 

'I'he third basmimii has im/s( of tlie lu-avi lidding to do, 
and on his dexleriiy and ([uiekness (he -con* of (he (i)>po- 
ncnl.s wdl depend All (he placers should b<‘ [jreparcil 
( at any moment to. support each oilier. 

! 'I’he short-stop ■ Ills did \ islnbaek up any other player, 

■ or take his p]«c'e wfdb' (*n tiie run alter a b.dl, Hc also 
I tieMs Pn’the pitdier uny balls not stoj»ped by him, if thrown 
' np fiom the eau'her. 

I The ijiiee out fielder-, oeeiipy respectisd} tlio left, center, 
j and right fields ; tlu'V sluuild lie abb* to throw a ball at least 
I ciglity yard.s, good runners, and excellent judge.s of fly-balls. 


THE RULES OF BASEBALL. 


SeCTIOH h Thf bull inn«t weigh not less than hve nor moo.* limn Um* 
find oiu''<iaarter oum'-ei* avoirdiurois. It mu.st nu'.'ihure not than 
nine nor inoru than nine and ono-uuarter indie, -t in mr.iniifermre. It 
mUBt b<» couipotied of wooluu yarn, and shall not contain more (Inin on" 
ounce of vulcanized rubber In mold form, and t-hainu' covered >Mth 
leathrr. , 

‘ Bec. In all match games the ball or halls ]>laycd with shall bo fnr- 
iilBhed by the homo club, and ahull become rue property of the winning 
club. 


Sre a I'lu' bat inii-it be r-ouinl, and must not exceed two and OTm* 
halt >ndn\- in dnnufi^T in the f)ii<*kest part. If inn'-t be made wholly 
of \\<K>d, niid shall not exceed fortyUwo iuclies m length 
Sec. 4 Th" bases must be foui in nundna, and they rnnst be placed 
and siourely fii.-tened upon each corner of a sqniire, tin* shies of which 
are respectively thirty yards. The biis< nui-t be so eoiislrueted and 
placed iiM to be dbtlneily seen by the umpire. Tlie first, second and 
third ba^ii'H must cover u space eipial lo fiftwn inches square, and thu 
home baao one tsquuro foot of aurfucc. The llrat, Moeoiid, uud third 
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bAACA shall be canvtiP bags, painted whifo, ajid fllU'd with Bomo soft 
material. The lioiui! buHc tthall be of white marble or wtone, bo fixed in 
tlio ground aw to be even with the eurfm'e, ainl v holly williln the 
diamond. One comer (*f Kaid ban* bImH face the jillchern ikibUioh, and 
two Bides shall form pari of the foul lines. 

Sec. 5. The ba‘<e Irom whieli the hull sti uck slifUl be designated 
the bona* base, and niii-^L In dirertly opj) >‘'iU‘ tlun second base. The 
mnnt alw ays be that upon Nk* right liand, and tin* third Imse 
that uj>on tin left hand side of i ho striker when otcnpying hin posi- 
tion at the home huse (d all malt li guine*', lines ermnefit ing the home 
and fii's.t and the home ami ttiird base^;. and also the line** of the 

Btrikcr'ti and pitcher s position^ shall lx* marked by tin* tine of ebalk or 
other Huit able maieiial, so as to la disinnTiy seen b> the umpire. 

Sec tk game shall coimip-t of iiiiic Mininp-: to eaeh siile, but 
should tin* Hcote then In* a tie, ^ilay shuJl be (ontlnmd until a majority 
of rntis tt»r one side, n])on an etpial nuinlaT of innings^ sliall be declared, 
M bon the game shiill i*nd All innlngB shall lie concluded when the 
third hand m ]nii out 

Sec. 7, Thepitdiei's po iiion shall how'ithin a ppaee of ground four 
fi'f’t wid(' by MTs feet Icui/, the front oi four fi-et line of whieh shall be 
distant fitly fei-f lioiii tfie rc*nt(Tof Hie j’.i'Iim' base, and the eeiitcr 
of the square shall be e(pu<lI^^,anl from tli (I'At and the third bases. 
K.'ieh corner of tin sipiare shall beiiuiiked by atlut iron plate, or atone, 
Hix inches square, fixed in the uround even witli tlie suifacc. 








TTTK STttIKEU A.ND CATCHRK. 

rc H. Tlic player who delivers the ball to Hie bat must do ho wdibo 
wholly wltlun the lines of the pitiherV’ po^Ition He must naealn 
within I hem until the ladi has 1, ft his hand, and he shall ind make an}" 
motion to d< lur r Hie ball to the bnt vhib any part of liis person is out- 
side the iiue.H Iff Hu* pitcher's position, ’^fhe ball miml be delivered to 
Ihr hill with Hie aim .^winging neur.v perpendicular at the wde of the 
bods, aiidthe hand iriHwiimong forwunl muhf pa«s bcltiw the waist. The 
]»itclu*i , svhen taking his position to deliver the ball, must face tin* 
batsman 

Sr.r p Stiould tin* plleh<;i make any motion to di liver the ball to the 
but, UTul fill! '•o to dt'liser ii — * xru'|)L the ball tie accidenlHlly droppi-d— 
01 Kho'ilr] he uiim cessarlly di iay the game’by not di livering Hie ball to 
till' bat, ot should he, when in the act of delis ering the ball, base any 
pail of hiH per>*on outside the lim s oF liis jiosltion, the umpire shall 
call a “ balk,''' mid pbiy* r« oecuyiying the bases shall take one base each. 

.Sko, Kt Mverv ball fairlv densered and M'ut in to the bat os'er tbe 
borne l))iM and at the helgbt tailed for by the batsman, ahall be eoutiid' 
cred n good ball. 

Sec. 11 All bulls deli Vi*red to the hat which are not sent in over the 
home bas^' and at the height railed for by the batsman, shall be eonsul- 
ered nnfair balls and every ball so delivered must be called Wlnm 
'‘beveii bullp ” iiuve been calhM.1, the Btriker shall take flrat base and all 


players who are thereby forced to !e$ye a base ahan take one base. 
Meitbcr a ** bull '' nor a strike shall be called until the ball has 

paKHcd the home boBe, 

8kc'. ii2. AD luiUs delivered to the bat which shall tonch the striker's 
but w Itiumt being Htnick at, or his (the batsman’s) person >yhilo stand- 
ing in his popltiou, or which shall hit the pewson of the timpirc-^'iinless 
they l*epasBcd bulls —shall be considered bails, ami shall be,so called 
by the umpire, and no phiyerH shall bn put out, base be run, or run bo 
scored on any such ball ; hut if a d<*ad Iwill bo also an unfair ball, it 
shuD be couiited as one of the seven unfair balls tliat entitle, the striker 
to a ba^c, 

SRC’.'b'i. 'Phe batsman 'h or striker’s position shall be within a space of 
ground located on either side of the homo base, six feet long by three 
f<*ct w ide, extending three feet in front of and three feet beiilud the ling 
<»f the home nase, find with its ncarost line distant one foot from the 
home base. 

Skc 11. The baNmen must lalte their poslrioii In the order in which 
tin V ore directed by Hu; captain of tlu*ir club, and after each playto* has 
had one time at liftt, the s/rikiug order thus established shall not bo 
changed during the game. After the first iimliig, the first striker in 
Club inning slmll be Hut bat , *4110111 whose name follows that of the last 
man w ho hns tninpt' f ed his turn (or time; at but lii Uic preceding inning, 

Skc. 1,5. The haistnan on taking his position, must call foi either a 
/>•///,' a huU^'" or a ^'‘fnir and the umpire slislL 

notify the pitcher to deliver the hall as required ; such call shall not he 
changed after tiio Inst ball delivered. 

Sec. 16. A '* hir/h ball'’' shall be 011(5 sent In above the belt of the bats- 
man, butnotliigher tban bis sliouldcr. A ” Hhnll be one sent in 

at tlic height of the belt, or between that height and tbe knee, but not 
higher than hi.s belt. A “/air ImUI ” shall be one between the range of 
sbouUler Idgii and the Ktu'e, of the striker. All the above niUHt be over 
the borne base, and when fiairly delivered shall be considered fair balls 
to the but. 

Six , IT Should Hu* batsman full to strike at the ball he calls for, or 
should he strike at and f ill to lilt the ball, the unqiire shall call “ e>/#e 
ftfrikt y"' and “ /JCo should he again fail. When two strikes 

have b<‘<*n (ailed, should the balsm an not strike at the nokt. good ball 
the iinipiie shall warn him by calling “ r/ooi*/ ba/l,'" but sbouhl he Btriko 
at and fail to hit tin' bull, or -honld he fail to strike at or hit the ne.Kt 
good hall, *'/A?>e i.*//U*oy‘’ niu-t be (ailed, and tbe batsman ruiist run 
toward Hie first base ns in case of hitting a friir ball. 

Sec. 18. The batHinan, wlitn in the net of etrikirig at the ball, must 
stand wlinlly wiHiln Hie lines of bis ])nsiHon, ' 

Si c ifi Should the batsman stt-jioutriide the linen of his poBlfioii and 
stnke the bull, the umpire sball cull “ foul strike and out,” ami base ruij- 
mns shall return to Hn» buses tht*y oeoujiled when tlu; ball was hit. 

Sn’. iid q'he foul lines shall be unlimited in length, and shall run 
from the right and left hand corners of Iho horrn* base through the mi- 
ter of Hid first and third bases to Hin foul posts, whl('h shall he lo- 
cated ui the boiiiuhiry of the Held and within ific range of home and 
flint bar,e, and home and tni^d biisc. Said lines Hhull be marked, and on 
th(' inside, from base to base, w n h (dialk or some other white Hubstance. 
so a.s to be jilainly seen liy tbe umpir*.*. 

Hie. 21. If a ball from a fair stnike of the bat first touches the ground, 
the person of a player, or any othi'r obje(*t, either in front of, or on the 
foul ball Um*s, or tbe firs! or Hnitl bases, it Hball Ik* considered fair. 

11' Hie bull ftom a fair stroke of thn bat ilrut touches the person of Hie 
hatter, or the ground, the person of a player, or any other object, iMihind 
Hie foul ball lines, it shall be declared foul, and ttic ball so hit shall be 
ealled foul by the umpire even before fourhlng.th^ ground, if It be Been 
f.dimg foul 

Sec. 22. Wlien the batsman has fairly 0 truck a fair ball, or has bait 
“three strikes,*’ or “ scvim balls ” called on him, he Bhall vacate his 
po**iHon, and he fhiiD then be coiiHldercd a base runner nntil h« Is put 
out or srorPB hi*^ run. 

Sec. 'J!i. The hatsman bIuiD he declared “out” by the umpire as fol- 
lows : If af*ilr ball be caught before toucliing ground, or any object 
other than the player who ratchcB it, except it be caught in such player’s 
cap or (IrekH. If a foul ball be caught before touching ground, or after 
touching gi on ml but once. (!xcept h touch some object other the 
pl.iyer who catches it before touching ground of lielng caught, or bo 
ciiuglii by tb(5 player in his cap or dress. If a faff ball 1m securely bold 
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by ft <lelder labile tonchlng flret buM with any part of hla person beforo 
the batsman touches first base. If after “ three strikes y have been 
calledf the ball be cauf^ht before toachiu^ the ground. If after three 
strikes have l)een called, he falls to touch first ha«o before tlio ball is 
legally held there. If bo plainly attempts bj hinder the catcher from 
catching the ball, evidently without effort to make a fair strike, or if 
he makes a foul strlko. * If in running the last half of the distance from 
homebasoto first base ho runs outside a line three feet distant from the 
foul line and parallel thereto, 

Sbc. S4. Players running bases must touch oacli base in regular ord»T, 
via.: first, second, third, and home bases : and wlx n (ddigod to return 
to haws they have occupied, they must retouch tU<'in in leverse order, 
when running on fair or foul balls. In the laller eaHO the base runner 
must return to the buhc where he belongf, oji the run and not tit a walk. 
No Imse shall be oonsUlcred us having been occnphal or held until it has 
bei>n touched. 

Skc. 25. No player running the bases shall be forci d to vacate the 
base be occupies unh*SH the batsman beeonn'S a base nmner. Sbonhi 
the first base be occupied by a base runner when a fair ball is struck, 
the base runner Hhnll cfa.se to In' entitled to hold said buM- until the 
player running to flist base shall la put out, I'he s.itne rule shall apply 
In the case of the occupancy of the other bases under similar ciicum- 
staiices. No base runner shall ]>e forc-ed to vacate tiie base he occupies 
If tho ba«o runner (succeeding him ia not thus obliged to vacate liia base. 


RACKICT COURT. 


Skc. 36. One mn shall be scored every time a base runner, after hav- 
ing regularly touched the first tlucc bascH, stmll touch the home btiso 
before three bauda are out. If the third hand ia forced out. or Is put 
out before nniohlng tiic flrst base*, h run hIuiII m»t bo scoied. 

Skc. 27. If the phiyer running the bases Is picventd from making a . 
base by the obstruction of an adverxiry, he shall be eotJllod to that base 
ami shall not he put out. 

Skc 28. Any pla>«*r nmuing the bas(‘H shall be declared out if, at any 
time, while th<‘ hull 1« in play', lie be Poichfd by (he hall In the hand of 
a fielder, u Jtliout some ]wrt of his person N tonciilng thoHiase The 
ball mint he bi-Jd by the fieldoi after tom hlng the foijrier. 

Skc. 211. Any ha'^e rniiner failing to touch tlie base he runs for shall he 
declan'd out if the hull be held by a fl(dder, while touching said bast, 
heft^n the haueniUTUT leturm* lUjd tonchcM it, 

Sm‘. 30 Any base runm r who shall in any way interfeixi with or oh- 
sttuct a fiehbT while nfrempliTig to catch a fair lly hall, or n foul ball, 
sball be det. hired out If )u' wiilfnlly ob^tiucts n fielder from fielding a 
bair, he shall be de<‘1»n'd tud, and, if a batted fair ball strike him, be 
shall he doeljivd <iu(, niul no hast ho run or run be acored. 

See 31. Tlu‘ umpiiei'. master of the field from (he commencement 
to the ternonation of the game, and must cornpid the players to obsiTvc 
tlu' provision- of this and of all the IMavlug Itules, am! ho is ifivcHted 
with uuthorli Y to toxh r any player to do or omit to do any act necessary 
to give force and cllott to any ami uJI of such provisions. 


of the noblest, of )>astuues is Ibe game of 
which is [tbiyed ui a eourl eighty Jeet. 
long by for ty feel wide. Tin* front wdill is 
LiSSfSdl thirty feet high, and tin^ bnek twdd\e. It is 
lighted by skylights from the roof. The walls aie of brick 
covered with jiluster. hard and perfeetly smooth. They are 

painted either red or 

Front Wall. black. The idit ranee 

isllirongh the twelve 
foot wall, niid the 
door is flush with it. 
due or twn» gfilJeries 
for the .s]>cetatoi’s are 
placed over t In’.s w'all, 
protoi'ted by a wire 
I blind, ill ♦out half 

^ ^ way down, so as to re- 

eei VC any balls coin- 
ing from above. TJie 
front wall to (In* 
h(‘ight of twTiity-six 
^ inches is co\cied 

with wootl painli'd 
black. Above 1hi.N 
sevtni feet, nine ineh- 
Back Wall- es from the floor, is 

11^^, rpjjp, 

RACKICT COURT. jj, By a 

lino running from side to side about half, and by another 
running at right angles from the center of this to tin' back 
of the courts which is thus divided into I wo sp«(;e.s, 0 lUid I). 
Where the cross line meets the wall two spaces six by right 
arc enclosed, called service spaces, A and B. 

The implements used in the game arc rackets, not im- 


hko a small tennis bat, with a longer handle, strung with 
eatgnt. Tli'* btdl is al)Out one-lhird llic si/ti of a tennis ball, 
and covered with while leather Two pi-rson.s can play the 
game jitt'Oe lime, or three or four, but n(»t more. The first 
play(n*-iii st«i,nds on tlie right-hand si*rvice sjwu*, and serves 
on the fr(»nt \va.)l above the cut line, so that tho Imil iv- 
bouiid-. into tlio otlier court. If he makt s two fault'-, it puts 
him out. If the set vice i.s g^Kxh t)u oilier playerinust, return 
the hull and need not strike ;d>ove rlie cut line, bid, may r<'- 
turn anywhere on to the end wall alK>\e tlie w»tod, wjiich, if 
struck, gives Ji loud reverberating sound, (('lling that, his op- 
ponent has won tlie ace The j^laAor is not hound to strike 
tli(‘ en<l wall fir.sl. lie may angle off ejlhtr of the siiie 
walls, and indeed jri tlnsionsists the gn'al skill of Ihe game. 
The halJ, if playsil on (u the sjde vvall at anyfliing like an 
angle' of fui'Ty-liv't' degnes, will take flu* two oilier walls at 
the same angle and never relnni to IJie haek of Ihc court at 
all. If, therefori', the iilayer is far bin k he will not reach 
it in time to save the acc. Tin* )>all may Ih' volityoil as in 
lawn teniii.*-. Bv this piay it stiakes the t'lid wall at a do- 
seending angh', anil take.-, the ground at omv bi'foro it can - 
be played by t he a(l\ersir>. Another very skillful play is 
to return into tlic em'iier, so tliat the hall in its return kwips’ 
clo>e t<j the side wtiH, and thus rt jiders Iht^ n tuni very dif- 
ficult. The .strikt'r-oiit must take the hall not later than on 
its second hound. Soinelirnes it strikes the huek of theeoiu't 
before its first bound, and he the’n takes it in its rebound 
liefore the second l)oimd. The skill in play consists to a * 
great extent in the Iwik strokes, Mueh of ilm play de- 
scribed uruh'r our chapter on lawn tt^miis applies equally 
to rackets The only dLffcn*n(’.e is that kw'ii ttmnis is 
played more gently. The racket player has nothing to fear 
from hard liiiting, and cousc<iueutly there is more activity 
and exercise in the game. 
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OUT-DOOB SPOKT8 AND PASTIMES. 


BICYCLING. 






m 














ANY of nur j('a<l(‘rs iiiny not bo ^^'itbi?l nwh of 
a bioxcliiii^ s(‘h<K)l, and for such wo givo Lliclol- 
lowiii.L^ ii<l vit'O : — 

Tlu' b’ariior should firs! bo assisted by a tutor 
(jr friend, wbo wdl hohl the maeliino wlal(. ho mounts. The 
mac'Iiiue shoul<l be held elost‘ to thc" sadtiJo.soas n<)t i(» strain 
it. ^ in a, level road I he non-rider should push it alon^, walkiuf^ 
I'tiside ji, nnd ]t(’e[)ine' I he (‘(jiubbriuin, so that the rider lias 
jioiliin" b> do but to follow the jkmIu!^ with his feet. He. 
holds the hnndle with tlu* knuckles up()erinost. Thehandh'- 
bai's must be saniei<'nt]y hij^h lo 
clear the knee as the pedal reaches 
the, uj^peruKcsl point if, in tiding, 
tli(‘ inaelune veeis over, the rider 
can always n'<'()ver hiui^elf l)y 
turning the handle-bar^ jn (bat 
flireetion. This swerves the wheel 
in the line towanls wliieh the 
tuat'liine leans, and at onee re- 
covers th(' balntu'(‘ In eommeimiug 
to wa>rk the pe<lals Jet the ]ji’o,ssure 
at lirsl be \(Ty sli.ii:hl. and even. 

A stron^t^ pnsli will make the 
machine swerve with (‘a( li stroke 
of tlie pedals, ^dvin^ an unsteady 
and uu^^raceful .t^ait. It is un- 
ue(‘esr.ary to say that the rider 
should Hit per feel ly slrai,i;hl, and 
wh.ii ridinir slowly, tie* ('enter of ^'■raviiy should a .> nearly 
as possibh- run (ho\n the eolunin of the spine; a.s the 
j)aee niereases, the body may lean torwacd, until, at hi"h 
spe(‘<l, it resth aL^!im"-j tin' pedals I he best, nd(‘rs, however, 
luanil im tlie ei't'el posture Keen, at bis fj^rea test speed, sits 
jDafeetly ere( t, <n'd it is tf» be nc^tif'ed that the riders who 
adopt I In-. }»oo( ]oi) ] an tin “ elormest line.” St a jj ton adopt. s 
1 lit* leanniLT pos.hoii, an.l hi., niaeliine swaus fnatj side; to 
sidi* ljk(‘ a h It oM lot iv< ' itHt-'fly f'(tu])leil. 

Dismounting.- ldu>n> are several ways of dismounting;, 
first by tll^ step Take >tmr Ieett>tTtle pedals, and h)okin^^ 
unde*' the lett, arm, put the K'ft fool on tie st('f). d’hen rise 
on it, siretehiu;; out tlu* fituir,, whie.h will throw the body 
back, until y(tu ean d!'o[) lo ih* uround v uh eau letrim (.-ae.li 
Hide of the hind wIkm-I Ilavinr done ihK seier.il times, try 
to remount without ivmo\ing the J(dt b-oi. toucli the gumml 


and spring back Then hop t.wico on the right foot then three 
times and remount, after each. You may tiien learn to 
mount, whieh is only the same motion, without the previous 
dismount. The next fuel hod of dismounting is by the back- 
bone. Put t he toe of the left fcnit round the bai-kbone, raise 
the body, and di\>]i off behind. 

Dismounting by the Pedals. — As the right pedal 
ax^proadies lla^ lowest i>oint, drop, throw thi^ weight on the 
liaudle.s, and lift the seat from the. saddle by pressure of 
the foot on th(.‘ pedal, and spring 
off behind. Bo careful that the 
ma(;hino does not kic'k and send 
you flying over its head. 

Dismounting over the Handles. 
— Sit well back and throw either 
leg over llio handles, catching the 
handle as the leg pass(‘s over; lean 
the machine thi' way voii arc going 
to dismount. It is a pretty and 
graceful teat. 

Dismounting by a Vault. — Lift 
the b(Kly from the cross-bar and 
sj)ring to the ground, bring th(i 
Jett loot over and round the baek- 
U' am, and dro]> to the ground, still 
holding the handle. Tlu ie arc several positions more or 
le.ss fanci»‘ul. For instance, on going down hill, throw 
both legN over the cross-bar and Jet thi^ biey<'le go of 
it.s(‘ir. Ib'^mounting by a vault. .when ]>rop(?rly learned, is the 
best of all dismounts, us it' is of service in any emergency. 

The Parts of a Bicycle. — The bii^ycle consists of the 
framework and the wheels. The framework is comix>scd of 
the head, handles, handlobars, forks, break, backbone, 
spring.s, saddle, hind f(*rks, and step. The large wdiwl 
consists of axles, cranks, huV>s, jiedais, spokes, InyiringH, 
and rim.'.. At first these machines were in ado with wluieLs 
of 1 he sanu^ size ; hut no satisfactory spewl was obtained until 
l*arisian builders hit upon the deviee of a Hmall hind w^beel, 
'I’htu'e are two general styles : the “ llaccr,” built very light 
for speed, and the “lioadster/’ hoarier, for steady ser* 
vice. 
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S IAj naiions, 0.^^1)0014111}^ the more ])ar<l\ 
ones, have* from Uio very rail losi days 
of their history, 1 k*ou fond of .some hind 
of athlotio s])orts, n]pd onr rnvn oouniry 
certainly forms no exocirtion to tiie general rule. 

A pro^ranimo of sports paierally includes tlio folUnvin;^ 
('•mlosts : short di.slaiit'c nier ; Jong disUnco ntco ; hurdle 
rate's ; Jiigh .iinu]) and l)road jump ; putting tJio shot ; 
throwing the hannncj-, and n walking race. 

SPRINTING 

includes all races under 410 yards. To prepare for a short 
rac(i, Miy 100 yanls, th(‘ firsl thing i*- to w«ilk stt^udily every 
day from five to s(‘vi‘ii niiJcs at ii good swinging paoe, say 
lunr miles an hour At l tic expiration of a week spurts of 
running twoortlu’t e liundrcd yards should bo. added, but 
not, too fast Jit first. As llic muscles liinden and tlie wind 
nniiroves, lOO \ards at full spied may lie tried. Trainers 
reeoinmend tliat the full strorgtli should not be tiied every 
day, but say eveiy four days. 1(» see if tta* [>o\vers are increas- 
ing. Every <!ay for half an tu)ur starling should be prac- 
1h-ed. In starting, jio^tun' ha-' a, good deal to do with get- 
ting away wg’ll. Whichever fiKit is the stioiigest should be 
kept back; st retell out the arms with the liands ehmclied, 
and a cork or fuece of paper in each, with the weight wadi 
on the l)a(d( fwot. This w^ill enable tlie whole IkwIv to be in- 
stantaneously thrown forw'ard. 'Phis shouhi be wfdl prac- 
ticed, as a good start makes a great ditfereimc. 

.QUARTER MILE RACE. 

To trfdn for this begin by walking as in the preceding 
case Do not attempt to run the whole distance’ at onet* ; 
not more than 250 yards, and that(>nly as the muscles harden. 
Do not press your jxiwers at first. Spins of 50 to IX’O yards 
are enough, doing the whole dislaneo not more than onee in 
four (lays, and not for four days before the race. Stamina 
is wanted in this race, ami so long as the musidcs are lithe 
and the wind in good ol der, tlu’ hist few days before the race 
should be'a time of comparative rest. 

Tbo same remarks apjdy to one mile races, only the di.S' 
tanc?es in training must be increased, 

HURDLE RACING. 

These races are gtmerally 120 yards with ten fliglits of 


I hurdles 3 feet 6 inches high, ami t,(Ui yai’ds ajiart. d'his 
. arrungement i-nables ext^rieiiced runners io lake each hur- 
, die without .stopping in the stride. Insteiul of jumping tlu^ 
1 hurdle fairly, they “buck'’ jumping off one fiMjt and alight- 
I ing on tlie otlu'C, g<-nerall} off the rigfd lUid on to the left, 
T his requires less elTort tlia.n a. hoiift JJdr jump. 

j THE HIGH JUMP. 

j Jumping has mucli inereased in fa\or in late yi'srs Four 
feet six used to ]>e ( ouMdiTi'd a marvelous fejil. It is so no 
longer. The gn*ai art is to throw all the force into the ujx 
ward-bound, ami to do lliis th(’ take off slmuld be one-half 
the height of the jump — thus if (he jump is five feet, 

( takfiolT at two and a lialf feet. Tlimw the l)orly forward, 
f tucking tiie logs well under it. Some jumpers still prefer 
1 tiie “ buck approaeliing t In* bar sidcw^iys they s[iriug, get • 
ting one leg over and throw ing (h** othiT up so as to draxv it 
j after liiern, II is an uugraetM'ul eitorl, but it saves seAcrnl 
I inclu'S ; in ‘‘bucking” (lie leg*-, the juniper, as it were, sitn 
ill the air describing two semi-iirch's with his legs. 

THE LONG JUMP. 

The run should not bi‘ Lki long, twenty ])aces are enough. 
J'herc is great art in so comnn'iicing’ the run that the last 
stride is not shortened oi lengtliened to suit- tlui taki. oft. 

POLE JUMPING. 

flras}> tlie jM)le xvith botli luinds, the jialms fa( ing each otlier 
alioiit thne feet ajiart. The 1 ow<t hand should grasp the 
pole at about the iieight of the objeel tii be cloarod. Tako 
tt -short nin, and m tin higli juinj) jilant tin* pole six iiiehes 
from the bar in front c^f ihe l»ody, but a little to the, left ; as 
the body rises stiffen the anus and liack, throwing the legij 
well out so as to fly over the bar, then let go the polo with a 
slight })ush, sufficient to let ii fall buek. In the long jump 
ihe laxly .should Ixi in front of Uio puli'. 

PUTTING THE WEIGHT. 

In Australia the light weight is 14 pounds. Tt then ranges 
28 to 32 pounds. The jmtter takes it in his right hand, 
stwidying with tlie left. He Hilmi raises and lets faU hi.s 
hand, raising himself on Ms tcH',s so as to get the swing. He 
then ste])S off witli his right, takes two hops with the leftlcg ; 
on lamling off the second hop, he strides with Ms right and 
delivers the shot, but he must not cross the line, otherwise it 
is lip put, except when the weight is over 14 pounds. 


OUT-POOB SPORTS ANP PASTIMES. 
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HARE AND HOUNDS. 

This fatorito sj>ort is almost too wt^ll known to miiiiro a 
description. 'J'he tiares (there are ;,^t‘nerall.v tw(») an^ su]>|)Iuh1 
With small sacks full of colored jtfijaT torn up very binall. 
As they run they throw out hujidfuls, and so show the 

“scent.” 1’he hares get ten nniinles to ii quarter of an 
hour’s law. They geiierall} try to badle the field hy adopt- 
ing a course of con- « 

siderablo diniculty, - . . 

but they are on 

honor” to 1 airly '*;v. - 3 

st^atter tlje paper. / 

At ev.-ry Ra,.. at /- 

every lurn,^ jnul^ at ^ r ’ 

li a H d f II ). T li e i 

hounds w^ait the re- ^'73, ? 

quirod tinie, and / ' ' m / 

then siartolT in full ^ / yirj/ v!/;, 

ery. 'rhere are 

huntsmen and wlii]3- 

pers-in duly pro- 

vided with horns. < V^/iwvV, \ ' 1 ' / 

The runs are from f 

and general ly wnid , 

up with a goo<l dm- \)F -\\\j 

ner. This pastime 7^7 . \l' 

is a favorite during 'o 

the wiuU'r ind early Ujji ; 7 ' 

spring The i«ai'ty 

generally render- 

vous at' some hoi el, 

from which they start, and to which they return to change 
clothes and dine. 

WALKING. 

Walking races are coming very much into vogue. It Is iis 
well to lia\c some slight, ligiit substance such as a cf>rk or a 
]aeee of paper in the hands. One should w ai* walking slip- 
])crs with no heels and spikes in the ball of the foqt, alight 
jersey and knee pants not (oo tight. At the word //o, the 
talker swings hiinsclf by working inehann and shoulder- 
blade, with the c(urespondi!ig stc);, as to hel}> the, bidy by 
Iheaidjon ol the.se inu.seles 'JTie f'M)l must come down on the 
heel, the kuec must Ix' straight when tlie heel louehes the 
ground and \\!ien it leaves it. but it, maybe bent in tlie middle 
{►f the pa<p*. I'hegn at arl is to tw ist the hi{)s. By thisiriean.s 
ca<'h .'struie is lengl lamed, and t)ir leg carried more forward 
than in an ordiriarv paee 

THROWING THE HAMMER. 

Tlie ri'gulalion hammer is Ui pounds, wdli a ha 7 >d)e of 
three foot and .six inches. Stand ti'^rn. the feet well apart, ; 
bring the hamtiior back, then swing forward, then buck, not 
niffher than the shoulder, then for * ard and let go 
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SKITTLES 

May be termed nine pins on a largo scale. The grround is 
laid out with planks of hard wood, and well fitted. The 
pins arc set up as marked, and must be pushed down 
by the ball. There are several ways of scoring. One is to 
make thirty-one in the fewest throws, each pin scoring one. 
On the final throw, if more than the. required number are 

knocked down it 
7 *3^ count, and 

again. 

^ ^ Another plan is 

the players to 

^ • throw alternately, 

- Wil getting as many as 

^ they can. Tho best 

sS Y game is where two 

7*“ A lib ^ ^•^'n.7,. T^"'* players are allowed 

not more than three 
^ 3b ^ throws to clear the 

* board. “ A floorer,” 

7 where tho board is 

' ^ edeared i n one I b row , 

n''(/ ' counts ttiree ; if in 

throws, two ; 
) and in three, one. If 

/ a single pin remains 

1I4EE Axn nouN0s. HfUTthi.lhitdthiw. 

it counts nothing. 

FIVES 

Is firobably the oldest gJirnc of ball. It is played 
with the palm of the hand against a wall. Along 
~ the bas(^ of tho wall a wooden jjlanking is nailed, 
about thice feet up from the ground. Tho aim of 
cfich player is to htnko the wall above tho wooden plank- 
ing, called the “baulk.” The ground in front marked 

out in counts by lin(‘s running from the wall and a line 
running parallel with it, ten feet from the base. The 

stnk<‘r-in pliivs tlie ball on to the wall, so that it Ixnuids 
b.ack beymul the len-foot hoe. ITis oj)ponent then returns 
it, and soon, till one lets it drrip. If the striker-in drops 
it, it puls him out. If his adversary fails, he scores one 
ffoiiit. The game is generally fifteen, but sometimes twenty- 


ICE YACHTING. 

Ice yachting, of which wo give a good illustration, require* 
an i(;e yacht which should be cutter rigged. The pace at 
which these yachts lly over smooth ico with a strong wind 
must be seen to be ap[)reciated. Tht* skill consists in hand- 
ling the rudder and main-sheet. In afiprouching the wind 
the main-sheet must be liaulod in. Before turning, ease hci 
off the wind and then come up, not too quickly. There are 
a niimWr of ico yachts on the Hudson, which affords one of. 
the finest opportunities for tho sport during fn^ist in tho 
world. 
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LAWN BILLIARDS. 

ThiB l8 a pretty game for ladies. A revolving ring is 
a&t up. Ea<^h player has a ball and a cue, consisting of a 
long Btick with a ring at the cud. 

The players start from a point, j;)laying one after another 
at the ring, so as to pass through it. A j)layer may either 
go at the ring or strike an opponent and then go through. 
The firet counts one, a carom ” two. There is considerable 
skill itt the gamo as it proceeds. A good player will so 
leave his opfx^nent that the edge of the nng i.s towards him; 
in which case it is imiK)ssible to [ilay through except by 
giving the b*d1 a kind of twist which strikes the ring aside 
as it touches, and so enables ^ the ball to pass through. 
The gauui is 31 uj). 

QUOITS 


TEN PINS 

Are played in an alloy, at the end of which is a triangular 
space on which the pins are set up, I bus: . . . , 

Each jdaycr has three balls. If he cle/irs tlie , . , 

board with one sliot it counts 10. If not, as . . 

many pins os he knocks down are s(;ored to 
him. 

THE GAME OF SHINNY. 

This game maybe played either in a field or on the itHJ. If 
in the latter case every player must be a gool skater, and the 
art of tui*iuiig short, stopping, bac king, etc., must l>c well 
known ; a beginner on skates has nochanee '^Pw'O goals are 
marked out either with j)oles or snov^, and the ball has to Iks 
knocked through them. Sides being chosen, tlie players toSvS 


Are iron rings (the cistus of the llomAns), which are thrown 
«o as to fall over a 
“jicg. The nearest 
only count, but if two 
or more of one .side 
an; nearer than the 
oppcj’nents, then each 
Oount-s one. 

CANOEING 

Is li sport of recent 
invention. Canoes 
are made of various 
builds. The naviga- 
tor sits with bis face 
to the prow and uigcs 
hi m s(* 1 f on with a 
pachllc, worked alter- 
nately t) ti each side. 

It is an excellent 
method of navigating 

shallow rivers, tind affords an opportunity for very pleasant 
excursions, 

TOBOGANNING 



foi* first hit., which is made from the opposite goal. Sticks 

with a Umd in tbe end 
arc us<;d. In Eng- 
land the game is 
called “Hockey.” 


TUG-OF-WAR. 

This is a good oxer* 
cise. All that, is re- 
cjuired is a good rope, 
A knot is made in 
the middle, and oii 
the ground a bno is 
drawn. The sides 
then tak<‘ hold, and 
1hoM‘ who first inil'. 
tlicir tutversarich over 
tin; lino wdn. In juill- 
inggf't your lied well 
into the gruiind. The 
more the body ap- 
prf)a('h«\s Die hoi-izontal po.'^ition the beticr tug can yon give. 
The gieal tiling is for eacli side to pull with their leader 
well togeth('r, and by a senes ul jerks liaul the adversaries 
over the line. 




Is a capital pastime in winter, much cnjoyo<l in Canada. A^ 
course is edeared on the side of a hill, with a long reach of 
level ground at the base, The tobogan is « slip of birch 
bark, turned up at one end. The fun is to sit on it and go 
down hill at a tromendous pace. Serious act idenls often 
occur, and a season rarely passes without some broken bones. 
Nevertheless, the excitement of the sport makes it very 
popultu:. I 


BADMINTON. 

This game i’^ little more than Iawn-teuni‘i played with abat- 
tliHlorc and ^hnlt1eeock instead of a bi\ll A net five feet 
high, at least, in the center of the court which is marked out 
in lines as in tennis. The player must serve so that tbe 
shuttlecock would fall into the further court. When one 
side fails to return, it scores one for the adversary. Th« 
game requires little skill. 
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ppY^lGAL GULTUI^E. 


ISE^XjTH ^1^33 STI?.33I^C3-TI3L 


EVEliOPMENT of 

loiild ini(3oiil)U‘(lly ]>c ro- 

losi ini])ortunt briinclies 

[ and mental odueaticm of 
1 fast ati.nu'lin^ the alien- j 
most fit to guide in the 
neils. In (hTinany, Ans* 
and in many of the United 
State>s, nnmtal ediieation is (‘ojiipul- i 

^ But the edueati»m of tin* hod\, who 
ailcTids to that ? Who sjx'iids time, 
inonoy^ rears ])uih]ings, trains teindiers for that : 
Who points out t<» hoy or girl what will bring 
Aigor, size and sliaf>e to the f)odv and linihs, 
howe\er weak they may now be hiMom to tin* 
elnadvs, bnovaanw to tin* spirits, arid health to the 
]>oues ? Surtdy in any int(dligr.nt oomniunity tjiis 
)>raneh, of vital iinportaina, (aninot he over- 
looked* 

t)h. Imt. we do not want onr ehildia'ii athletes ! 
Well, is (wery hale, manly, w(‘ll-kiiit man an ath- 
lete ? (h' ev<ay blooming, s])a])el\ , graeefully-stei)- 
])ing woFiian y ISo ujore than a fair (‘ouversatioualist 
jsan orator, oru iioiis* -])ainl('r an artist. An athlete 
first gets ready, and tiiei' eoidends in some shar]> | 
lost- of s]K*(*d, si rengih or day, or two or all of j 
these. In doing so he goe^* on after In art and | 
lungs are tired, and had Ixuier siop. (io with hiin i 
only till he begins to ting till the r’sk und ' 


you avoid that risk, at tlie same time gettiiig most 
of the benefit. Ti'iiiporary fame and some trifling 
memento, or, if he is a professional, a fiortion — ; 
often hnt a small ])ortion— of money, are the re- 
wards of the athlete's efforts and for the risk ho 
takes. Yours, if yon have sto])])ed in time, health, 
no risk, tind. in the muscles and ])arrs vised, size and 
strength. Bnt only in those used. Kowcdl, the 
great go-ji.s-yon-]>leaso traveler, has colossal legs, 
but his arms are not dcveloptxl. The machinists, 
ston(‘-masons and other swingers of heavy ham- 
mers have a strong bamnK'ring arm, another 
arm not so strong, and legswmrtli little on a racc- 
eonr.^e. Ami so d<nvn tln^ wdiole range of men wlio 
use their mnselcs either for sport or for hreiid-— 
or both. 

l^<iw if wci learn how ftp get strength in one part 
from one class of men, in another from another, 
wliy may not tin* whole man, and the boy, and girl 
ami woman be built well, not only here and there, 
hut throughout ? And so gain n(»t only strength, 
but In alth ; for, whih* not identical, Avho has not 
observed how intimately related are these tw^o, and 
■liow apt. to go together? 

Every intolljgent man must have often been struck 
with the fact that the woll-huilt man or woman, 
boy or girl, to-day is, t^s])ecially in cities and towns, 
the exception and not the rule, and this town poj)- 
ulation, Ixdh in England and America, is rapidly 
on the inenase. 

* The country-bred hoy gets years of pure air, ample 
out-door exenusi* for pome of his principal mus- 
cles, though seldom for all, and is vigorous and 
hetirty, though often slow of movement and lack- 
ing spring. But, these years of out-door active life 
lav him up an annuity-fund of vigor and health, 
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dn jwhjch he may draw all hie after life, if ho one ho has to fear in that content, where 

-opeiidB that life in the city. But what atiiiuity- that makes a man^^ is sure to toll The exercise 

fund does tlie city boy roll up ? Will the top, and pastimes of the girl are usually not even as 

or matblcB bring deep lungs and sturdy limbs? vigorous ns the boy's, nor as likely to fit her to ^ 

*Can ono,city*boy in ten run three miles, or even safely face the exacting demands, the anxieties, 

one? Or ayoid being left out of sight in a race the i)riYal ions, and bereavements of her later life. 

with his country cousin with hocr or spade, with Jf Uie boy's ))0(ly needs careful, sensible building, 

fork, sickle, or scythe ? And, as soon as he is out her body needs it even more, 

of^school, at thiiteon, fourteen, or fifteen, do eight, j AthI what is being done to metjt this so general 
ten, and, when business is driving, twelve liours a ; rieeti ? The alhleieH and those who take exercise 
d^y of confincmeiii in dusty hmtory, or behind more than they need are, in many communities, 

counters, or over a set of b(Joks, bringing him seareelv om‘ per rent, of the ])opuhition. A ma- 

homo at night jaded and exliansted, tend to h.nild j'U’ity of rest, grope a])Oui i?! their jdiysictil 

up that fund, and make liim reasoiiahly certain to odneatiuii witliout dehnite aim, and not knowing 

live out even half his days ? what jiarts they are using, what they are ignoring. 

Qjwing faster at sixteen lhanin an V other year. If their daily work usrs the muscles, it ’uses only 

his body needing mneb of his sireiigtli to meet the some and leaves tlie rest as idle as tlie nncxcrcisCd 

iinuHual call, the Greeks and Homans sjieni hon\',s miiscdes of the athlete. 

daily at this jieriod in building and toughening the If ihi‘. cHiueation of the body were made abnmch 
youth, and lilting him for the exacting demands in every day-sehool and every elass-room, if the 

of after-life, sure to eome in all AVe, too often, teacher (d tlie mind knew how to train thobody 

bring liim up to sixteen with nothing w'orth calling also, and d(‘\oied even tweni) minutes daily to the 
strength ; and then ])iit him, immature and hall- ! forty or more j)n]uis under his or her charge, the 
built, W’hove he stands exeelleni chance of never j etTect w^oiild he bonelicial and gratifying in the cx- 
gotting any more, and of ^hat he has. j treme. WitiuMit going, in llu' brief space all ottdl 

And again, would not a vigorous body aid him J here, into (h’finite ami specific suggestions as to 
greatly in bis life's work, thougli that Avork be of 
a sort calling tor ev(Ty iioiir of severe and often 
anxious brain tension lie can possibly stand? If 
that brain is fed witli blood, will it not Avork bet- | vveli-kiToAvn a[>p]iaii{'es for exercise, wliether in- 
ter fed Avith rich Wood, than Avith a jioor article — doors or out, and so to indicate in wJiat field or 

with — lignratively — cream than wdth skimmed liMds of d<'V('lo]mieni. tln^y had belltu' labor, 
milk. Bui, if the hlood-making machinery gets The facilities and eontrhanees for diivetly cn- 
sliiggish, clogged, and run down, avjH it snj)])ly as larging and strengtiuming any museles one Avislais 
♦ good food to tlie brain as tliat important organ are many, easy to const rmd., and inexp('jisive. For 

tlioae di'siringgn^at jwngress and pi ufieieney in any 
athletic, gunnastie, or aerobalit' liiu', books liavc 
])(TU wriiteii, and may be. readily obtained, guiding 
manhood a poor, often spindling affair, when half them in the work, ami ])ointing <;ut its peculiar 
developed in muscular or vital jmAver, likely to adAimtages, ami tlie chief ]>erforinnnces thus fur ao- 
make him win in the very struggle his c\vr\ en- complished in it. The aim here Avill he rather to 

ergy is bent on ? Dash away he may at the start. name just Avhut sort, of development one may look 

and hold tlie load for awhile; but who in a five- lor in practicing assiduously any of the better 
mile rooo pan rush the first mile up into u)ie ])fo- known and popular exercises, and so enable him 
longed, inadBpurt, and hope to ho anywhere at the or her, or the teacher, to at once iiick rnit work 
end of the fifth mile or oven of the second, how- for any musch‘8 Avhieh have been neglected, and, 
ever tfained and tough he may be ? The stead- by daily practice, though only for a few min- 
ier man beside him, a little h^ss forward per- utes, soon bring them a good degree of si^se and 
haps mentally, though not necessarily so, is tiio strength. 


demands ? If one mmnber suffers, do not all the 
members suffer Avith it ? • 

' Is the course of him avIjo brings his liody u]> to 


Avhut course siudi iem'her sliuuld follow, it- may yet 
ho A>'ell onoiigli to ])oint out Avliat muscles uiid 
juirtsare ealh‘d into jflay by tln^ use of most of tlic 
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lis 111*81 look at tijoso oxercises 
" whu^h may lx- take n in-d(X>i's, 

*^E9 ivIks It r iMost of them without eiiin- 
lil'~' hrons ap}>iiraliiH, mdml many 
i w them in an ordinary sized 
t ‘ ’ < ‘Tie of Ujo most graeefiil 

ones fU'actieed widely to-day 
in some eountrie^s — notably 
ill G(‘rmany, is fencing. 

FENCING. 

This is capital work for the calves, the front 
tlie thighs, tlu' ubdorninal muscles, one 
.^houliler, the cyl<‘iisor muscles of one arm, and 
the muscles (d‘ one wri.st and hand, while it 
also keeps the lungs fully oecu[)H'd, Of eolU'se 
it Iea\es the otlier shoulder, arm, and band 
pnicticall.v idle, and givc's most of the muscles 
of tla^ trunk only liglit work, nothing like as 
hard as it do(>s those of llie parts just named. 
Itwordd h) hard to find any exercise bidtcr fittial to bring 
grace, nerve, swiftness of eyes and of judgment, fladi, and 
agihty, or more useful in war times, ospecmily for any <nie 
liable to till any position where he will wear a sword. Hut 
it is a pity that every feueer vvaa* not re«|uired to fence as | 
much with one hand as with the other: then he would liai'c | 
wo good hajKls, two good arms, and two good shoulders, in. 
stead of only one of each, lieucc would couu* far neaicr to 
becoming a well-built imni. Sliould he cmt lose his feiicing- 
}U*m, he could also thus save hir»i.sclf tlie need of bogmning 
all over again. 

BOXING. 

Here is better work in many ways than fencing. Yon al- 
ways have your ttM>is with you, V'ou use about every muscle 
you do in feiiemg, and while, the wrists have less to do, you I 
use tW(> arms instead of one, and of course alsfi two shoub ! 
Uci*8 It d(X's little for the bic(^j)s or fleXfU’ musi'les of the up- : 
per arms, but it is giand for the bac'k-arms, which do sci i 
naiuch of the jurshing wbrn you prc.ss the hands against | 
anything, indeed it is one of the last kn<*wn exercises for 1 
them from the marvelous r'pJdity and ibtringth combined, j 
which arc essentml in order to deserve the name of In^xer 1 


It would be well if every Ixiy or mail were at least a fair 
boxer, and for all males whf>so oooupalion is sedentary, if 
they practiced this famous exorcise a few minutes daily. 

SINGLE-STICK 

is in many respects very similar to fencing jp its otTeet.s 
on the inuscle.s, slower, because the wcafMm is heavier, tak- 
ing the biccp.s and the inner pari of the back-arm more, Ixv 
cause, instead of lunging out the point of the wcajam, you 
bring it down wdth a sharp blow or swipe. It keeps the en- 
tire shoulder eea.sclcsslv active, the wrist and fore-arm also, 
und the abdominal muscles, fronts of the thighs, and the 
calv(‘s ulwMvs going. Hut, as in fencing, two hands should 
learn it — not one, — i*lsc, a ono-.si(lcd man, 

WRESTLING 

is now much jiracticod in-doors on a largo soft mat, though 
of course (he turf is always a gooil jdaei* for It. No other 
exei’ciM^ lias yet been discoveretl which so swiftly and surely 
brings ]:>f)wer bi Die sides of the waist. No woak-waisted 
boy or man is ruueh of a wrestler. It is^me endless lugging 
at the side mu.selcs, in a liiindred directions almost, but at 
these muscles all tlie lime. It also uses every jiart of the 
legs and hips vjgonms)\, and gives both arms, both shoul- 
ders, and the. entire trunk constant cxerci.se, though the waist 
und legs get the giantV share. Strengtji in cv(‘ry muscle will 
aid the wrestler, but a sturdy waist and tough, wcfll-knit 
leg^ are .simply iridispen.siiblo to his success at hi.s chosen 
s[>on. Probably wo »>ther exen*ise comes nearer calling all* 
the muscles into phiy, but to liring the arms, esjiecially the 
extens«^* mu.scles of the arms, up to great size and ixmer, 
harder work directly for them will W. needed. 

DANCING. 

This most j)opular of in-door exerei^es gives spring, elas* 
ticity, iiml as ordinarily pructiced, considerable strength to 
the muscles of the fool, the ankles, calves, and front or ui>* 
jKT muscles of the thighs, while the abdominal muscles und 
tliose of the side's of the waist are not idle, J^rofessional 
daneei-s, those who for years practice this work for hours 
daily, come by-and-by to marvelous stren^h and grace in 
these mustdes thus used* The arms, shoulders, and upper 
end of the triuik have prawjtieally nothing to do, save t^at 
the bnast and lungs are rat her more active in their duties 
than ordiiwirily. 










IN-DOOR EXERCISES. 


Bxercises in the Gymnasium, 

■ r the Hvo pref‘0<ling exercises the (leveJojunent of 
particular muscles was a secondary inatjj(n*, often 
indeed not iliougliL of, the chief purpose in all 
but ono of them bein;^ to out-do one’s antagonist. 
But the machinery of tlio gymnasium hmks directly, among 
other things, to the education of the various parts of the 
body, and its tools are Iho Ixwly’s sidiool-lKwks, by the \ 
judicious ns(j of which it gradually comes to facility ami 
fitness for its demands, as surely as IIkj mind, by its train- 
ing, does to thosc^ of our intellectual life. Lot us consider 
first : — 

THE VAULTING HORSE. 

This sturdy, hca<lh^ss monster* is still seen in the- gymna- 
sium, though the room he takes is grudged far more lliaii 
formerly, because you can gel, on otlier u])paratu.s, almo.«^t 1 
any exercise he can offer. Largely, work on this animal | 
calls out the legs, especially tin* muscles of the calf and front ! 
thigh. The trunk is more of the time idle, though occa- 
sionaHy rushed into vigorous use, and the same is true of 
about rdl j>arts of the arms and slionldcrs. But so stuldcnly 
do those demands come that they are liable to strain and 
overdo the parts thus called on ; and it would Ixi better, with 
j)er.sons not already fully develop* aLalx)ve th*^ waist, to first 
become so by exen uses on other appliances befi)re iKicoming 
intimate with this anchorcai steed. 

THE SPRING-BOARD 

is a glorious friend of tlic legs, indeed would lx* a valuable 
a<ljunct to every homo in any land, certainly every home ; 
whose j)eople*were eonfiiuMl most liouis (*f the twenty-four 
in-doors. For bringing grace, size and power to the lower i 
limbs, it stands almost unrivaled. As most exercises on it 
are practiced, that is, withr tlie knees more or less bent, the i 
upptir thighs, the calves, the alalominal and sides, get the ' 
bulk of the work. But now ke<'p the bo<ly ereid, the legs | 
rigidly stiff, and the knees sprung hard back all the lime 
you are springing and alighting, ami you suddenly find that ; 
tt new aetof muscles— tliose on the under sid<! of the thighs 
— not largi*, but very important ones in bringing symmetry 1 
and graceful shape to the legs — arc brought intc> v igorous , 
action. Tlio higher you jump on the spring-board, and i‘s- 
peoially the higher you raise your knees, the more vigor- 
ously you set the muscles across the abdomen at work, mus- 
cles which, if kept tough and fn good condition by a little 
steady, daily exertuso, are almost sure to prove gre-at friends 
to good digestion and assimilation, and to sound health as 
well, 

LIFTING- 

The standing astride of a heavy weight and lifting it, has 
become popular of late years, until the ** Health lift” is a 
well-known term, especially in American cities. The tend- 
ettoy of this exercise, is to give certain muscles violent 


work to do, Ihcir verv^ utmost, and to partly or wliolly ig- 
nore the others. Of course, one rcMilt L to make the mns- 
eles usetl strong, and to do nothing for the (.others. The 
pushing muscles of the arms for insUinee, those which lake 
BO prominent a part in the make-up of a widl-sluiped arm, 
are idle here. A natural tenuency of trying (olift as many 
hundred ixmiids as you can cvci'y da}* — or nearly as many — 
is to siifftui the lifU-r*, and make him slow and unwieldy, 
lik(' a draft -horse, unless takes sfK'cial pains to counter- 
act it by cxer<'ist'3 calling for spring, agility, and pac(*. 
The late Or. Winship, of Boston, wlio introduced this exer- 
cii^e in Amcri(*a, said also that it leiuled to depress the in- 
step, and TnaJvo a man flat-ffiotiui, and it would seem as if 
supiH)rting fi-om half a ton to a Ion for a while every day, 
W) that practh-aily tlic whole weight came directly on tlio 
feet, could not fail to have this tendfuicy. 

’riiese are the more prominent leg-exercises of the gymna- 
siiiiii, csfKicially n(^w when fith]<dic chih^ and fieJd-sporls in- 
vite both hoy and man out -doors to take his foot wcu'k in 
pure air, and under the clear sky. I^arge ami well made 
mattresses, many iiudu^H thick, laid on the fioor, also invite 
the haml-springs, eart-wlicels, and single and don hie, forward 
and back soimTsaulL. Ilie biiilfliiig of pyramids of men, the 
hard jumping, thi* alighting droma height , ami in general 
thi: high aful lofl} tumbling of the acrobat, in which, of 
courstJ, the two chief s(ds of tiji’ muscles of the legs ali*cady 
Tiicntioned )>luy a consj^icuous 

THE PARALLEL BARS 

arc an excellent contriviiii'-e for devt‘loi)iug j>rincipally tho 
ba<*k-anns, the muscles on the front of tho .shouldcr.s, and 
those a(*ross the chest. The whole weight rests, not on tin* 
feet but on the hands, ami the more the elbows are Ixuit in 
pnictiemg on these bars, tho harden* the work, and csj>e* ialJy 
on tho muscles naim^d. Any of the exercise jaacticed vs ill) 
the elbows much bent, and follov\ed up daily, until ono 
begins to fe('l tired, will soon tell notice, ahly and satis- 
factorily on the si/o and slnmglh (tf (he back-arms, and of 
the breast mus(‘l«'s. dde'V aKo M’rvc to expand the clu'st 
-and throw the shoulders well Lrnek, whieli effect will he in- 
crea.sed if the eljin is held up high throughoiit each (’.xercise. 
But, bi-fore Using those bars, lh«' musc les culled into action 
ought, in mosi })ers(.iis, to i>e juvpared for this severe work by 
lighter cxerc is*'s, ns wln re j)}i7't only of the weight rests cn 
the hands, ami the other j>art on tJie feet. 

HIGH PARALLEL BARS. 

Those twm bars, about as high as one can comfortably 
reach, tiiko hold of th<* arms in way almost exactly the op- 
posite of that jiist deserilKHl. They do little or nothing for 
the back-arms, as 1 he cxerci.scs do not (tiill for pushing or 
lifting the body’s weight by pushing against any substance, 
but by pulling. Ilunging with one hand on each bar, 
and lifting yourstdf along by stops or springs, the fore- 
arms. the biceps musidcs, and those of tho upper back just 
Ixdiind the upper arm, got tho bulk of the work, holding 
os they do pretty much the whole weight of the body, to 
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which is often added the force of a vigorous swing. And 
the more you raise your knees in exercising on these bars, 
the rnort' you call on your aMominals to lielp hold up much 
of the weight t>f your legs. Almost any sort of high bar 
work is also capital for widening and deepening the chest, 
and hence enlarging the lung-r<>f)m. 

THE HORIZONTAL BAR. 

A round bar of ash or other hanl wood, about two inches 
thick, and seven to eiglit feet long, )»Iaeed horizontally 
across between two upright po.sls, and capable of l>eing 
raised or lowoivd at pleasure, is one of the tools of tlio aero 
bat, rather than of hira who merely sei'ks uualemtc aijd har*- 
lAonious mnsculfir devoJopiuent. While it uniformly dtKJS 
little for the legs, there is scarcely a muscle of the arnis or 
trunk which is not brought into vigorous play by some or 
other of the imrnerous exercises pra( Hcod on this simple 
bar, tJie abdominals espc<.*ially, and muscles list'd most 
in tlmhigh parallels getting the hardest of the work. Hang- 
ing by tlie kiK'c, hetd, or toes, of course also gives the leg so 
Used something to do. If by the toes, a small muscle along 
tlio shin bone — one ^hicli in most exercises is idlc—is hur- 
ried into active service, 

THE vaulting bar 

is a little thicker and stiffer than the horizontal bar, and fit- 
ting into the same franu’, may of course be raised or lowered 
at will. Standing wilh your side to it, and taking hold 
with the hand nearest li, you give a sharp spring jump over 
the bar, and land on the other sidt;, never letting go your 
grip until yoin* body is well over. After thus jumping and 
raising the, bar stetulily, until }()u can nolougcr clear it wilh 
one hand, you now the bar, grasp it with l>oth hands, 
and go on thus vaulting over it till yon get it up as liigh 
as you can clear, or with thfi bar as high as your 
waist, gi'asping it with both liaiids, you spring ami 
bring your feet over the bar, tliis time not outside of but be- 
tween your hands, not Jelling go till your fix'! are ])ast ii. 
These, and the other ext*rcises of the vaulting bar are grand 
for bringing spring and strength to the niusch*s of the foot, 
c !f, and front-thigh, and to those of the abdomen, but the 
arms have no liard work here 

THE TRAPEZE 

is prai tieally a swinging horizontal bar, or often two such 
bars, one hung a little above the other. You iTpeat on the 
tra^a'ze tin* a ery exercises you first learn to do on the horizon- 
tal bar, and bring the. same inusedes into play. But it is hard- 
er for them, and the side and abdominal muscles are sharply 
at work much of the tiiMe,^)Ci'ausc of your effort to ket'p the 
bar still, and yonrsrif from swaying. ( )ften too the gyin- 
nnst will purpoMdy swing off from the trajHjzc, and spring 
to another (raia'/e or lo llic floor behjw, in the latter case, 
if the height is great. sr.'v<Tely lesting the stn>ngth of his 
feet and knees, and of ilie imi.>elesof the fronts of his thighs, 
his calves, and of his feet. Where two per^ms work to- 
gether on the tmi>eze, they generally merely give the mus- 


cles used » muoh harder task, but seldom uaie different xnus* 
oles from those either persou would were ho up there alono. 
The trapeze is one of the best, devices in the gymnasiuip for 
teaching one to keep cool in exciting and hazardous sitUQr 
tions, and if the perfonner is well-made, and also skilled at 
his wor(, it offers a wide field fplPthe exhibition of agility 
and grace. 

THE STRIKING BAG 

Ma<le of sheep or calf-skin, round, a foot in diameter, and 
full of sawdust, and hung by a single rope, the center of 
the bag being about as high as your chin, Ls a simple and 
valuable contrivance for setting nearly all the muscles of 
the arms, shouldci’s, bo<ly, and legs at work. Of course the 
exorcisi^ is substantially that of boxing, laiiking, however, 
the advantage the lat ter has in keeping Ijcfore you a shad- 
owy, evasive, and often diingci*ou8 object, ever on the alert 
to bring that object’s fist and some point of your header 
body in close, and at times painful, contact. But tlu; bag 
is inviting and handy, ready when, as is often the case, you 
cannot got any one to spar with, just when it is convenient 
to you, and would do much for many an intlooc niau^s di- 
gestion and wind, if ho would only punch it faithfully a 
hundrc<l good times each day. 

THE RINGS. 

Two iron rings, eight or ten inches in diameter, the iron 
laung alK)ut an inch thick and covered Ughtly with leather, 
or better yet, with rubber, hung from the ceiling, or a frame 
ovcrheiwl, l)y two ropes long enough to bring the bottom of 
tlio ring^as high as you can comfortably reach, and about 
twenty inches apart. ; these arc ainorjg the best tools in the 
gymnast’s outfit for developing strength and daring. While 
j the h‘gs have little to do, the iiteioniinal muscles se- 
verely at work during all llu' forward swing, and through 
the latter half of the swing bac^kward as well. In fact, the 
abdominal nmscles are kept longt^r under tension, and given 
more to do, while one is swinging on the rings, than in 
almost any other exenise in the gymnasium. The chest 
also is stretched to its utmost c^itpacity, the iip^HU* back, just . 
bcjhiiid the arms, is on fatigue duty, the bicep muscles like- i 
wi^s ami the grip of the hands must be simply iKTfoct, or 
their owner’s usefulness a> liable to bo temporarily impaired, 

— for all depends on t hat grip. 

Sometimes, instead of only two rings, a row of six or 
eight, hung not twenty inches apart, but seven or more feet, 
are stretched along a room, «o that, in swinging, yon pass 
rapidly from one to the noi^t, and so on to the end, the feet 
of course never touching the floor, and the weight b(‘ing 
sustainod, now wholly by one hand, thc.ij by the other. This 
is harder on the arms and shoulders —cosier on the abdomi- 
nals. 

EXERCISING-WEIGHTS 

Are plocexi in spouts, or long narrow upright boxes, which 
ace alK>ftt its high os one’s head. From each weight a rope 
runs up over a pulley at the top of the lx)x, then out to a 
handle of whioh you take hold. Instep of the upright 
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boxes, 0r. Sargent, of the Hemenway G^naaiiiin, at Har- 
vard University, has ihirotliwied two tipHght rods of iron, 
just far enough apart to let a loaded weight-box travel up 
and down between the rods, thus avoiding the bumping and 
noiJse of the old plan, apd allowing you to put what weight 
in the boxes yon like. Standing, facing these weights, and 
pulling, the hands, wrists, fore-arm«, bicej>s muscles, inner 
side of the uppcMnus, and whole iipjxjr half oi' the back, 
arc vigorously at work, and also the back of tho neck, while, 
if you sit down to it, you also call on the lower half of the 
back as well, and, if you raise your fet‘t at, all, you give the 
fronts of your thighs, and your <»alves, active serviee. Ikit 
while this pulling alone tends to enlarge the l>A(‘k, and 
rather Hatten the chest, by turning with your back to tho 
weights, and now pushing tlio handles out in front, you get 
the op[)Osite effect, opening nnd expanding }our chest, 
drawing the shuniders backward, and taking nr»\^ the mus- 
cles on the front of the shonldei-s and chest, instead of those 
on the back uf them. Hence an ('(pial slmre of each sort (*f 
work will tend to bring equal development to both front 
and back. 

INDIAN CLUBS 

Give the hands, fonvarins, and shouhleg? much to do, the 
upjX'r arms not inucli, cx<‘cpt llic ouler side of tlie buck-arms, 
or that fartheat. from the Ixxly. d'hoy cxpiind ihe chest and 
stretch thoabdominal niuscdcs, s<» counteracting the tendency 
oi sedentary life to make one cniinj) Ixjth tln^ chest and ab- 
domen, and th(;y lake the large muscles just uralcr and biu'k 
of each arm. Ihit Ukto is a strong totulcney in club>swjng- 
ing to h(i!d the shoulders so far back tliat it pitches the 
head for-ward, so botli making one iiu‘rc<‘l, and expanding 
the lower part of the chest more th.an the upper. About all 
that can be done with clubs can also 1 h^ done with dumb- 
bells, and a good deid more, bedsides, wl\ih', from (aUing tniicli 
less splice, they ofb*n prove more prolilablc. Tlie legs and 
lowerd»ack, of course, do not get much hard work fnun 
club?, scarcely, in fact, have anything to do, 

THE WRIST WEIGHT 

Has a rope running from it up over a thiok lionzoutnl bar, 
hung about breast-higli. By grasping this bar with both 
hands, on top instead of under it, and then turning your 
knuckles outward and away from you, or by turning them 
strongly towards you, your wrists soon get all (he exerciM* 
they want, and the elbud. on their size aud strength will ere 
long bp notieeablo. Exercise of this sort will great ly aid tho 
fencer for the arduous wrist-work liis favorite accomplish- 
ment demands. 

EXEROlSING LADDERS, 

Broad, strong, and \ipmoyable, are set either horizontally a 
little higher than you can reach, or sloidng upwani to the 
ceiling. They keep the hands, foreanns, biceps miistles, and 
the muscles of the back, just bcdiind tho \ip|)cr'arms ceases 
loASiy at work, while the moment you raise foot, Or knee tlie 
abdorAinals» which Inifore were somewhat stretcluHi by the 
weight of your legs hanging doww, are mfw promptly con- 
tiracted and given plenty to do. As it is paraetically 


sible to put your Ifends up over your head without, for the 
time opening and expanding your chest, of course all kinds 
of ladder- work arc excellent at affeeding this desirable end, 

THE CLIMBING POLE. 

A sm(3oth, round ash pole, about two and a quarter Inches 
thick, and hung from the (‘Oiling — or a ro[)o not quite so 
tlikk and hung iii the same way — encourage a vicedike 
grip, as much a^ any known apimratus. as you mount 

cither baud o\er hand, letting your legs hung straight down- 
ward, the entire weight of tin* body and limbs is held up, 
now by one hand, now by the oth(‘r. No one can do mucli 
on iJns valuubK', tlioiigli sirrqde upjmratus, who has not good 
foroarriis, and ]1 h steady use soon brings up those very ,u»e- 
fiil members of the liody cor])urutc Besides uying the same 
must-les which arc (‘ailed into action by work on the la<ldeni, 
rings, and high l>ars, the pol(‘ or rope bwh one to use his 
feel, strongly in gripping with thorn, and with the inner and 
under musclcH of tlie thighs, as tl»e,se parts are often re- 
(piired to sustain mutdi or uH of one's weiglit. 

DUMB-BELLS. 

There is scarcely any exercise of the countless ones which 
may be taken on th(‘ various gymnastic appliances alrcnuly 
named that cannot be had, at least m part, if not wholly, 
without any of llicm, and by using dnmb-l>ells only. If 
you want to piisl), jaill. gri]», or Iwist, if you want to ubc. 
almost any muscle <d your IkkI v, or of any limb, the dumb- 
bells are always at your servu e, ])aticnt friends, within the 
reach of all, so liltle do (h<‘y cost, and never wearing out. 
Hold them out horizontally and twisl them, now one way, 
now t)u‘, other, and >oiir huinls, wrists, forearms, and 
shoulders arc all busy —lift tliein from your knees to yoiir 
shoulders, and tho b]c(!])S muscles an' at once the bu.sy ones. 
Hold them up high behind yon, and the backs of your 
shoulders anti inner nnisclos of your Ujtper-arms are doing 
the lion’.s share ; lv(‘Op ] cutting thtnu up nnd dtnvn alK>vf) 
your hi‘ad, ami your elu‘st is stretched un«l opened ; 
and, if you Ihtui slowly lower tlicm Inmi as high as you can 
reach till your arm- are out straight at your sides, as they 
wcMild be on a cro'-s, nnd at the same tina' hold your chin up 
higli, and breathe a de»'p, full breatli, your chest will In’! 
stretched to its iilinost Stoetp down low, forty or fifty 
timch, willi ♦lumb-belJs in vour hands, ami th(' fronisof your 
thighs will be the busiest parts of you ; stand erevt, with 
bcdJs in hand, ami now simply raise your heels as high ha 
you can wilhi>ut taking your ft‘et oil the floor, then lower, 
then so raise and lower a hundred times, and, if you are not 
used to it, your calves will aclie so that you can sc^arcely 
stand up. 

Wo liave thus laken a look #1 the chief and best-known 
appliances of the gymnasium, the indoor school lor body- 
buililing, and at their simpler and principal uses. Bui there 
is a. range of exercise, almost more extensive, wliich com- 
bines far more of th(3 element of play and siv)rt, and has tho 
commanding advantage of lioing practiced in perfectly puif 
air, and in th(i cheering sunlight. Let us glance at each, 
and at its part in muscle-making. - 
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TDlNCi! may very easy exoreise, 
or very sovcrc, so Tniioh dopMuls 
both oil t[)(< f^iut of (he horse, and 
on the skill of tlir man in avi>iil- 
effort. While tlic calves and 
fronts of (he thighs are !>oth 
always busy, unless the horse is 
standiiif? or walking', it mak(‘sa 
^jreat dilleronee in the resulX on tlu‘ muscles in 
llie,'C ])arls whether one plac<',s only the ball of 
^^l/v/fe>eaoh foot in the slirru]» or jmslies eaeh so far in 
that the lu'llow of tlio l‘'*ot rests on the stirrup, 
(n t helatka- ease the cfilv«‘s an' a]mo.st idle, but in 
the former, they do an iiu[M.»j'tant — ofbai the niojjl 
'iin})ortiint — share of the task of sustaining'- llio 
whole body, and that not at rest, but ev(‘r rising 
and falling. One unused to riding, and to any 
other exon'ise (‘ailing imicli on liis calves, will be 
C'-mVi sure, if he vill only insert his feet but, a little 
way in flic stirruji.s, to have aching calves on the 
morning after a two or three hours' hiisk rule, and proba- 
bly stiff knt*es as well. And another Kind of anmoane(‘ is 
lialde to come, whu*h may not iL-avc so pro:n])(Jy as doe.s the 
ordinary ache from suddenly giving oTuiscd muscles too 
Tk.ueh to do, and that is not only soie Abdominal muscles, 
for these bands are ceast lessly aetiv’e in hel])ing to keep the 
Iwdy (‘feet, but, in many l ases, ndual rupture. Intleod, it 
is a very common thing, at th lireaking out of a war, to 
see caMdrymen, who liave not been aecustorned to riding 
and are suddenly required lo do miieh of it, get rujdnreil 
and until fur service. Strong abdominal muscle.s, kept in 
good order hv even tw.*, miriuks brisk daily exu'reiw, would 
have saved them the liisromforl and chagrin of having to go 
through much or alied' thefe^,! of their lives unsound men. 

WALKING 

Slowly, or at a moilerale yiaiM , will not bring much size 
strength to any museles, unless hmg distances are sys- 
tematically covered in ihi.s w,i> . But quicken the ] Mice till 
it averages four or more mih- an hour, and the work gets j 
vigorous enough to bring the fronts ol the thighs plenty^ i 


do. If one does not raise liia heels much, as is very fre- 
quently the faet, but walks almost flat-f(X>tf*d, he gives his 
toes, soles, insteps, and calv(\s little to ilo, and his whole step 
lacks spring. But, if he will jaisli har<l with toes and soles, 
as they leave the ground, will step short, riither than ovei'- 
step, and will si*ring his knees Midi back, at the same time 
holding Ids chin widl up. he will find his calves full of work, 
going in fact all they know hoM% Mddle not only the fronts 
of his thighs are as busy as ever, but the back or under 
inuhcles as M'ldl. Walking up hill takes his calves and the 
backs of his thiglm in the same way, •also Ids hips. A strong 
walker M'ants good lungs and loins, sides and abdominals, 
while liglit shoulders and arms give him less to carry, hence 
render his task easier. 

RUNNING 

Is sharper leg work, and, follow'ed up sensibly, is apt to 
bring strong and good bizisl h'gs in much shorter time lliaii 
walking will. You may walk .sous to use neither calf, under- 
thigh, nor Idp to any appve(iiiible extent; but it is hard 
work t(» run in any way so as not to develojj all throe, while 
(he fa.ster you run the more they have to do, for you then 
lift the hfsds inueli idglu'r, and. in good running, go on the 
t<.es and soles only, never touching tlie iiKds to tJie ground. 
The breathing power, or “wind,” get.s good and enduring 
from ste^idy practice, hence the lungs are enlarged and 
vstreiigtheiied PoM'cr of arm and slioulder a runner dws 
not. ii'.’vid, but strong abdominal muscles, esfR'clally at sharp, 
shoi't-distauoe Muirk, }»c must have. But the great shaft- 
horse muscles of the runner, e.s|)ecial)y over long distances 
many miles — arc thosi! of the front thigh. Jh^wnright 
poM'er he must have here, nr he not stay far at a fast 
jiaoe. lie may ease his abdominals, his under-thighs, and 
calves by llat-fo<)ted work, but upper-thigh he cannot do 
Mutliout, and scarcely a day passed but power here avails any 
man, oven at his ordinary round of woi k or play, as it makes 
each step an easy one. 

JUMPING 

Is the sharjiest sort of work for front-thigh, calf, and alnlom- 
iiials, likewise about the quickest known work for bringing 
spring, size, and power to each of these parts. Put your 
hand on your calf afl you spring, and you will led it suddenly 
hanlen and knot up like whifKH;rd, Five minutes of jumping 
daily, either flat or high, fi^rward, backward, or sideways, 
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Upward or downwartl, wUl, in oven pno month, bring very 
gratifying remilU to him desiring good legs and a light, 
active step. The arms help a little, but nothing to nj^ak uf, 
the exorcise Ixiing preilmiiiontly leg-work. Soino physicians 
reot>mmeiul this exercise as having an admirable cfTeet on 
tlw5 nervous system, making one less sensitive to sudden 
noijfews, jars, and excitement, and lending to bring calm and 
quiet nerves. 

PUTTING THE SHOT 

Is glorious W'ork for the arm and shoulder which do th(* 
putting, gtK)d for both legs, and caj)ilal for one, si<l(M)f tin- 
waist. One puts into a supreme elTort evtuy atom of power 
he can muster, hoping, by throwing the heavy weight even 
one-eighth of an inch further Ilian his advi isaric^, to win 
the prize. The whole j)Ushing sid(^ of his body is stretched* 
upward toils uttermost, while the o[)|)osite side of his wai>t 
is compacted and hiirdeiied. and given all it can stand. Tht‘ 
lungs also are swollen to their I’ulh^st, ami then all tlic air 
held in fill the effort is over, (-hangc Die game to the liest 
score from both one’s hands, in.^teml of from one only, and 
the small and unus(‘d bai k-arui and shoulder wvmld catch up 
with its fellow, bringing ov'en, instead of, as now, only par- 
tial development. • 

-THROWING THE HAMMER 

Take's a firm grip in Ixdh hands, stioiigand reliable fore- 
" arms, able biceps muscles, and great power of both shimldcrs. 
It lifts and expands th(' whole chest, stretches thc‘ftbd.)ininals 
instead of contiaeting tlu'in, needs a slunly grip on the 
ground with tlui feel, and sales and w^iust, tu general, wdut h 
will not let llie thrower swviy lO Die inoment he most wants 
to stand righlly firm It is as if a hardy axinnau gatheied 
aM the strength of the ten thousand blows he stiiKes n* .a 
day into one mighty effort. Hence to prejuire fi>r this kind 
of work, one should build up the parts used, by lighter exer- 
cises, l>cfore doing much of it. 

SWIMMING, 

One of the best, know' n exercises to bring capacious and 
jioworful lungs, gives also to the whole ('jilf, thigh, liip, loin, 
side, and abdominal museles <juick and active work, leines 
Iho biceps idle, toughens Die fore-arm, and calls steaddy 
and even severely on the liack-arm, Die ( nDtc slioiilder, and 
tho musclos of the back just boliiud the slioidder. The 
breast muscles also have fair, though not. very liard woik 
to do. 

SKATING 

Takes hold of the sides and abdominal muscles far more 
than walking, owing to the constant, and often vigorous 
effort to keep from falling over. Needing good ankles, it is 
fine work for the Jungs, calves, frrmts of Dmthiglis, and hips. 
Of caurs<vtho arms liave an easy time of it-. 

ROWING, 

BSspooially if you sit on a sliding^soat, and push your best, 
frith toes and soles against the stretcher, sets the calves and 


fronts of the thighs at very sharii work, takes hold of the 
loins alniost more than anywhere else, and cannot be done at 
all rapidly, and for any length of Dim‘,wiDu»ut g'H)d develop- 
ment of tho abdominal muM'lcs. The upper-back docs much 
and so do Die fore arms, tlie inner mus( i(S(jf the upper iirnis 
next Die boily, and the backs of the shoulders, while the 
; biccfis and bivast muscdcs and most of Die back-arm have so 
little to do that rowing alone ne^cr brings them to nuudisize 
or power. A good oar also needs a strong n(‘(*k, and ]>lcnty 
of lung room, but foot-woric, and ej:erei.ses which W'ill i-uLse 
and expand his cJicst, are far more likely than ix)wiiig to give 
him the, latter. 

BICYCLING 

Incites a man to add to the size and i)Ower of tho fronts of 
his thighs. 3ns calves, hi.s abdominal inu.seles, and the, sides 
of his W'iiist, and the linn grif> on the Iiandle brings stro)ig 
hands, fore-arms, and inner museles of hi.s njfpm* arm.s, while, 
if the hands are iield nails upwards, the bieej)S rnu.selcfiaud 
fronts of the slionhhu's suddeidy have a deal to do. The 
muscles of ttjc back, jusl boldiul ami above iho elbows, are 
also riot idle, while, if (nie svill dctermim dly cairy bis head 
well back, ho will also build up a good back-ncek, 

THE TUG-OF-WAR 

Is often (‘xtieiTU'ly severe work, and lie w'ho attempts it, 
unless in at least fair muscnlar condition, and acenstomed to 
coTwderable a(due cxen isf‘, stands a good chance of ii’juring 
I his heart -possibly of sfopping its action. The front of each 
I thigh, the wholi‘ of eiuh calf, buck and forearm, the inner 
side of the uppcj-arm^ ami Die back of the nei'k, as well as 
the lungs and heart, an‘ woiked as viou-ntly as their ovviieDs 
will can drive them, the < tloil ullen being kejd n]» till he can 
stand il no longer, and ber-onics abMdnb'ly cxbausied. His 
breast -muse I e>, and tiu'se of all tlie back-arm, sfive its 
inner side^ iiio pracDeally left anHSMd. likewise Diose of the 
fronts ulid sides of his shoulders. 

Wii ha\e Dins l<a»ked at Die ehu f part.^ call* d into acDon 
by about all of Du' wd)-Uno\vn oat-door and in-door excr- 
cise.s which ai'f' intbdg»’d in for tlie jiarposi^of in nviDon, 
health, or strength. BaMball, criekei. and numertais other 
games that luivi' bi'e.n d(*scribed in the article “Out-door 
Sports and Hast iines.’’ tend to promote a healthy action of 
the body, as wdl as ilevclop certain inuselcS which am 
brought into pla\'. Ida- \arion.s trades and callings which 
bring a man bread by manual labor, of (ourse, also each 
develop tho mns{‘l('s usiM, and lea^e the rest as Iboy were, the 
aim being to gel ilirough Die work, and the effect on the 
wairktnan usually quite a secondary inalior. Hence, men so 
occupied, if they care for .'symmetry of make and strengih 
throughout, instead of only in'fiarts, must single out and 
l»ractice such exercises us will give tho unused muscles also 
due attention, and, from the extensive field above, thcpo 
should bo no difficulty in readily selecting tho soii. of work 
noeded, and tlien a little steady persevering offoil at it each 
day will do the rest 
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the carp of health there are certain essfyntials 
in a work of this kind, it is only pc»b- 
silde to j^lfUice at ; we sliali, however, ^?ive a 
few directions conceniinp: tljose which are 


most important ; — 

1. Diet. This should be pUiin and wliolesomc, and of a 
mixed character, it should also he ifi(Ml(frate as to quan- 
tity, and regular, allowing neither loo long nor too short 
intervals Ix^lwwn meals. 

2. Exercise. Daily exercise is ,nee(»ssary to the enjoy- 
ment of good health, and if p(xssil)l<‘ •'Vndd tie taken when 
the air is good and free from smoke and other impurities. 
The best forms of exercise are walking, riding, rowing, ete. 
When outdoor exercise is impracticable, the dumb-btills, 
single-stick, and billiards may be advantageously substi- 
tuted. (See “ Physieiil Chilture ” and “Out-Door Sj)orts 
and rustimes.”) 

H. Pure Air. The thorough ventilation of the house or 
rooms we live in is another essential to health, and must 
on no aci'ount bo neglected. Nothing is so conducive to 
sickness as hot and stuffy rooms ; and this leuiark is espe- 
cially applh ablt* to the bed-room, wjiith slum Id bo of suf- 
ficient size, permit ting n fiec enrrent of pure air to pass 
through it during tlx* hours when il is not occupied. And 
here it may tu)t lie out of ])lace to observe that it is not siif- 
Jleiefit to ojieii doors leading into jiassages or staircases, 
which may contain all the bad air of the hons(‘ ; m^ither 
does it do to open wniuhnvs looking into confined and iin- 
pun^ spaces. Ventilation, to be of any service, must jiermit 
of the exit of the bad air in such a way that it cannot re- 
enter, and of the admission of the pui-c air from the best 
source wit I j out. 

4. Clothing. This should be comfortable only, much 
wrapping up *lieing quite' as projudicuil to health as too 
I’Mie It should be adapted to the sea -on of the year, and 
should always in this country incliulc thick unde7*-clothing 
for 1h(‘ winter uiid light for the .summer. The feet also 
should be well protoetcil by v^Ui*jn .stoekings mid strong 
bools, Th<‘ custom of jilat ing nock layeisi of llannel on the 
(4iest 111 the form of a (liest -protector i" very much to be 
de}>recati d, exccjit in th(_ case of really delic ate jieople. 

5. The Bath. 'This is a valuable adjunet to health, and 
should be taken cold during llu' summer months, and with 
the chill taken oil for the remainder of tiu' \ear. A warm 
soap and water baili sliouhl be taken at U'd-I ime once a 
week, or once a fortnight, or the Turkish bath may be en- 
joyed by those who can iniulge in the luxury, care being 
taken not to drive but to walk briskly Ikuiu* afierwaril, if 
the distance is not too great. 

(t. A Calm Temperament, Those* who are const itutt'd, 
or who have sufThuent comma id over theinsi lves a; to pre- 
* serve this condition, have a most valuable adjunct to health, 




as there is pi*rhaps nothing m prejudicial In tbk age of 
overwork both of t>rain and body as tlic worries and anxie* 
tu's of cvery-day life. As a general rule the easy-going 
even-tcirn>ere<l man must digest Ids food better, and is less 
alfected by the daily wear and tear of life, than the passion- 
ate, im]>etiions, and inqialieut man, and will live longer. 

7. Rest and Amusement. These are essentials to health, 
hence the prtt verbs, “ You cannot bum the candle at both 
ends,” and “All work and no play make Jack a dull bf>y.’^ 
*T'hc want of rest may endanger life ; Jack’s dullness will 
end in sii kncss. 

HEALTH MAXIMS. 

Early to bed and early to rise make a man healthy and 
wealthy and wdse. 

When you arc well, let yourself aloiic ; you can never 
be better than well. 

The almost universal (‘ausc of dyspepsia is eatinglot) fast, 
too often, ami too much. 

Never lake, a cold Uith while tired, nor Jess than two 
hours alter a regular meal. 

Sameness of foorl is a great drawback to health, for na- 
tun* craves a vnricty of elements. 

That man lives longest who wisi'ly divides the oceupations 
of life between brain and muscle, 

Never eat when you are not hungry, nor drink when you 
arc not tlursty ; it impost's on nature. 

Marriage is the natural condition of man, and without it 
no man or woman ever fei'ls settled in life. 

To be. always well is an attuiiiable blessing- the uniform 
result of s('lf-fleiii,‘il, temperance, and an industrious lift*. 

Eitlicr cold feet or constipated bowels attend a large 
majority <»f luiman ailments, the cure of which would be 
elTi'CU'd by tlu'ir removal. 

1 he three great cleiuenbiry principles of ovcj'y healthy 
community, ns well as of individuals, are pure air, |M^rf(H;t 
cleanliness, and wcll-eooked food. 

Do to bed at a regular lioutv if soon as you wake 
up, and <lo not sletq) a moment in the daytimo. This Will 
give you all the sleiq) your system rt^qtiires. 

Eat regularly. Keci)»tho feet warm. Got the utmost 
amount, of sleep. Have one daily action of the bowels. 
Spend one or two hours in cheery out-door aetivilica. 

By using wat i'r in abundance to kfiop clean, taking exer- 
cise in iiKxJi'nition to keep the blood pure, and having a 
regular diet to sustain and strongtlien, anian may maintain 
good health to the utmost limit of fourscore. 

In recovering from any sickness : Ist, keep abundantly 
and comfortably warm ; 2d, studiously avoid taking cold*; ‘ 
3d, waitxdi against over-cxercisc ; 4th, eat moderately 
at regular intervals, of plain, nourishing tood. 
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[OME, Jlojiio ! B^vc(.'t 1 lojuo ! Tlicre’s 
jio place li]^? home!*' pang ^lohn 
Jioward l^iyne, in Lia lonc^ly exile, 
many y(‘ara age, and who that lias 
ever been Idesaed wiili a]ia]»py home 
would bo willing to dispute tin* jioet ’n 
assertion. Eo it ever so Inunble, 
there’s no place like home ! ” It is 
the one spot on eartti that we cherish in 
our licarts lorever. We miif travel in 
foreign lands, and enjoy all the luxuries 
tliat mortal man could desire. We may 
dine with kings and potentates, and have 
honors showTred tipon us, out there is 
nothing in this world that stirs the heart 
to its very doi)th,likc the thouglit of homo, 
and of the loved ones awaiting us on our return. 

Mothers, wliohavo conferred the great boon upon 
their families of creating a hai)i)y lionie, have ac- 
complished more than if they had written a dozen 
learned books, >vhile leaving their children uncared 
for. Children should grow up will) the idea that 
they can have a better time at home than any- 
where else. I’his can only Ixj brought about by 
making it bright and cheerful, and providing them 
with better opi>ortunities for amusement and rec;;^ 


reation than is afTorded tlumi in other jdaces. It 
is certainly not strange that IVank should prefer to 
go to I’cm’s home after school hours, if his own 
houjc is kept In a slovenly manner, and his]>arenl8 
have forbidden him to invito any playmates to tlio 
house. There is always some rollicking fun going 
on at Tonfs house, and he has a big play-romn to 
himself, in which lie eini make just as jnueli noise 
as he pleases, ^’or is it singular that Frank’s sis- 
ter, FJellie, is generally to ]>c found visiling some 
intimate friend, whose mother is very kind to her 
and sliow^s lier how to sew and ('nilu'oithu;, while at 
liome no om* ever oilers to do anWhing for lier. 

Parents cannot take* too great pains to make tlio 
domestic circle dear to their (diiltlren. If hoys and 
girls haveat'oiigenial honu' llu'y are siddom anxious 
to ])art witli it. Tom is not likely to wish to rim 
awaiy to sea, nor Jsellie anxious to marry the first 
young man wdio makes luT a proposal. Tom is 
proud of his family, and works to distinguish hini- 
s(‘lf in the career lu^ has chosen with his father’s 
upproviil, Nellie becomes an accomplished young 
lady, and dreads the time when she will liave to 
])art whh the pleasant associations of her child- 
liood. 

Indeed, too much cannot be said on the import- 
ance of cultivating tlie domestic circle. How' great a 
contrast exists between the liousehold that only as- 
sembles at meals, with glum faces and silent lips. 
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and the family with smiling fares, where every 
member coni ributes his share towards enlivening 
the time when they are togoiher. Father reads a 
humorous extract from the pajKT after supper, *and 
mother tells of a ftinny incident that ha])pencd in 
her native town when she was a young girl. Torn 
helps bis younger lu’other, Franh, with his lessons 
for the following day ; sister Xellie is assisted hy 
her father to solve a diflleult probl(*m in arith- 
metic ; while moijjer, who is doing needlew^orh in 
a cornfodabhi chair, waicljcs over the baby ])lay- 
ing with tlie hitten, Nellie lias a ]>arty on her 
birthday, to wliich all the cousins from far and near 
are invited ; while Tom and Frank l>oth get a 
liieycle when their birthdays conn* around. 

We will coinnience, however, with the wedding 
of a young coujile, that may well be called ijie foun- 
dation stone of the domesttc ci acLE, and present to 
the reader a series of jiietures drawn from every-day 
life, which, we trust, will afford entertainment as 
well as instruction. 

THE WEDDING. ' 

A quiet, old-fasliioiiod family wedding, in a brown old 
farm housi\ lilly years ago. The brMe, a pretty girl in 
white, muslin. The bridesmaid’s friend, who has tirahleil 
her hair foi’ her, another pretty girl in more white muslin. 
(Irandfia and grandma from over the liill (.’ousins irom 
everywhere within lliirty miles, ^fhe bridegroom very red 
in the 'I’he gr( turn-man in a jocular incxwl. I’lie 

bridegr<K'>in^s mother, a widow lad> in bhieksilk and a cap, | 
is great ly Jis|K»sed to teal’s. Tlu' bride’s mot Ikt, ready to add j 
her tears. The bride's father serious and silent. All the | 
Jittlo sisters of the hnde in mii.-linund blue libbons. wonder- I 
iugwheri their turn will (‘ome. 'I'he bride'.s brother wonder- 
ing why people make siieh a fus.^ everything. Friends 
and neighlKU’s, The bland, smooth-fiu < d mimster and hi^ 
y(»ang w'lfe, Th<*u a hush falls and all ri^o : “Will thou, 
William, take tins woman, to bo thy w’edded wif<‘ 

take, thee, Esther, to be mv wedileii wife, for Feltt^r 
for woi’se, for richer for jKxjrer. i,; love and to cherish, till 
deafh us do part ; and thereto i ]dighl thee my troth.” 

“ Wilt thou, K'^iher. take this mail to be thy wedded hus- 
band?” 

“1 take lliee, WilVeim. to Ix' in\ weilded husband, for 
better for vvorsi', for rif'h»'r for ])Oon'r, in sickness and in 
he.^ilth,to love, cherish, and obey, till deatli us do part ; and 
Iheodo I jjlighi thee my trolh ” Then follows all the rest 
of the beautiful old service “ 

They are mail and wife, ami ihe bruh* i.s kissed by every- 
liody, while iluj bridogrcK)m’- liand is shaken untdi it aches. 
They all go out to supper: llie bride curs Ow cake, and the 
bridesmaid gets 1 lie ring that has lieen baked in it. She 
bliwihos very much, and later on the young couple go away 


to spend a week in New York before they settle down in 
their new homo amongst the liTlls, where everything, from 
the parlor carpet to the gaucepan, is bran new, and seems to 
the new housekeoi>er too nice to use. 

Fifty years ago ! and why do we speak of it ? Because on 
that day, in that old homostoad, were forged the first links 
of the ehatn that should bind together a new family circle 
in the holiest relations of human love, Ihosse of husband and 
wife— father and mother, sop and daughter, brotlier and 
sister. Because that was the object of that wedding as of 
all others since that day. Because, for this, love becomes 
a passion, and draws young licarts together, so that forsak- 
ing all others, they cling only to each other. 

THE NEW HOME. 

Tjast Christmnslide 1 watched a pretty bride as wove 
bright evergreens into a motto over the mantel of a certain 
homo I kniiW, When she had finished and desc^endotl the 
step-ladder, standing with her cheeks all pink and her hair 
all moitft and curling over her wliite forehead, we read 
these words ; — 

S«(l ^\m ||«tnr. 

Surely no motto more fitting for any fireside than this 
pravi^r. One to which all nations, all religions, all people 
who know the signification of that swi^t word Home, must 
say “ Amen.” and if that prayer bo answered all is wellwitli 
us. 

Ihil (iod helps Ihost' who help themselves, and wc must 
do our share to make the blessing fall. Yes, even in these 
tir-t days of nuirihd life,, wlnui the two lovers have become 
hu.shand and wife, and exix'ct nottdugbut honey-moon bliss 
and rapture amidst the commonplace surroundings of or- 
diiiary life : when for the first time tlwy begin really to 
know each other, to discover failings never su3p<K*led, opin- 
ions that ai-e pversc to eni^h other, habits and manners that 
never could display thcmsi^lves in “ courting times.” 

It acknowledged that the fir.'^t year of married life is 
fvecpieiiLly very imcomforhil)le, even for those couples who 
afterwards find themhclves extremely happy. This, then, is 
the jK-riod nt which to hegiri to consider not only the pieas- 
ijr(‘s Imt the duties of married life, to Ijegin those cares for 
otlicrs which are part of home life, to refrain from finding 
fault unnecessai'ily Jnmi beingdoueby about little things. 
To those young cou files wdio really and truly^love, this will 
not bo a iiard tusk it both appreciate its importance* 

HUSBANDS. 

H T is a certain and serious fact that no woman 
can over tell what sort of husband she has chosen 
until she has actually married him. Now and 

then one who marries quite as confidently as all 

others finds that she has mode a mistake, Miserable* 
deed, is she who discovers too late that shq has;— 
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A HEARTLESS HUSBANl). 

How bitter mufft be her TOolJeetions, when after that 
Boetingf peMon^ that assumc4 the guise of love, is over, she 
discovers that She is not treasured in her husband’s heart. 
Ah \ how all has changed since th(^ days of his wooing, when 
flattering speeches, admiring glances, and gallant al tent ions 
were bestowed ui)on her. ’ How cold his manner now, liow 
carelessly ho blames her, how heedless of her pain and 
shame when he Hirta with other women, and snubs her 
before their very eyes: when he even makes Jove to those 
who are bod enough to enjoy a neglected wife’s jealousy. 

It is usually an honest, well-meaning woman with little 
power of self-assertion who is used in this w^ay, and shn 
often ends the little 
tragedy by dying pT 
(»r]y, anxious [kt- ' 

haps, to gain as 
much appreciation -J 

of her virtues as i 

shall be written on ^ 

her tombstone in I 

the words, “ Mimn- 

da, Ixdoved wife of ^ 

Samuel Simpkins,” '' 

since she knows it .. 

is all she will ever — | 

have in this Nyorld. n I | • 


THE BUSY 
nUSUANJ). 

Then* are other 
women whost* hus- 
bands are perfectly 
true to them, who 
never dream of dirt- 
ing, who j)rovidc 
them with plenty of 
houJiH?keeping mon- 
ey or even blank 
checks ; but who 
have no time to give 
to them. 


good husband and father ; hi's wife declares that he is, but 
she is not happy. All her solitnr)" life slm longs for some- 
thing, she hardly knows what. A ‘‘might have been ” of 
some sort., and she loses her la^anly very fust, and although 
her heart does not break, the moss grows over it as over an 
old ruin, while she frets about liltlo things and siuuns to lx> 
needlessly discontented. The husband jueans well but “ he, 
does not U7ulcrstn7id,*^ 

THE FrSSY HUSBAND. 

There is the fussy husband ; he is not delightful, mhhiug 
ever suits him. The co/Teo can neve/* be (dear ortho tea 
strong enough. Ills mollior always made better cake or 
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lictter p u fl d i n g 
than his wife ; he 
cannot tell wliy she 
can never have boi*f- 
steak broiled proj)- 
crly, or how it is 
that tilings never 
lotdc nent about- the 
house; ho ro ar- 
ranges rugs, cur- 
tains and tidies, and 
has a knack of dis- 
covering cobwebs 
and dust; he putters 
alx'ut the kitchen 
.so much that the 
r*ook is inclined to 
i>in a dish clolJj to 
Ids dressing gown. 
Until he is con- 
vinced of hu^ mis- 
take by cxp('ri(-me, 
ho is sure Uiat ho 
can iron a collar 
better than any 
woman living. 

VUiit'ii his wife, is 
ill he nurses her 
himself, tears up the 


They gobble their br^kfost behind a newspafier and scl- j doctor’s jiroscnptions. ami buys all sorts of jiatcnt medi- 


dom come home to dinner, w hich tlu^y take very often at the 
club or some restaurant. They never accept any of those 

invitations addressed on glossy cards to Mr. and ^Irs. 

and it never occurs to them to bring homo tickets for any 
place of amusement, or to ajsk their wiv(« to take a walk. 

This man s wife may have a Parisian hat if sho likes, he 
will jiay the bill without question, but hp would not know 
it if he met her on the street. The cliildreii arc in bed when 
ho returns at night, and not up yet in tho morning when ho 
goe^i out. He is making money somewhere, that is all they 
know of hlra^ 

He is always civil to his wife, and says ‘'oh, certainly ” 
when she proposes anything, and he dutifully kisses the 
family when they go to the country in the summer and 
when they letum. He considers himself an exceedingly 


cine.s. Ho cooks strange meases for her, flavors her gruel 
with pep[i<;riniid. by mi.stake, and makes her some jelly in 
tlio onion sauccquui. It takes all tluj coiubined efforts of 
nurse and the two rnotliers-in-law to keep him from toning 
up the eon.stitution of his first baby, a week after its arrival, 
W'ith a shoAver bath and an eleetrie battery. 

When he secs a flame in the kitchen, he rushes bareheaded 
down the. street to summon the firemen. Avho discovej* tliat . 
cook has burned her ironing holder. 

When he takes his wife anywhere, as he is fend of doing, 
he .stands dancing in Iho hall. From the moment she be- 
gins to dress hei'self he keeps calling up the stairs, “My 
dear, Pm afraid we’ll be late I” until she is ready to scream 
fmm nervousness. 

On a journey he is always on the lookout for an accident. 
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But lifter all ho is not a bad fellow, and she acx>n gets used 
to him. 

THE RECKI.PISS HUSBAND. 

Ho is always goodduiiuored, and s(‘Jd()iucoin<;s homo with- 
out a present, lie buys tiis wife iiiore c'lolhes than she can 
wear, and gets tiokets for any thing and everything, how- 
ever great the cost. He enb'Hain.s hi.-% friends with ohanu 
pagne. lie has hot-houM* j>eaeh('s, and boned turkey, and 
all sorts of e<JStly things sent i)i fnmi the T'estaurant, but 
fails to pay his baker's bill. 

He suri)rises his w^ib^ on her birlhdjiy with a set of [K'arls, 
but leaves her to meet the landlord, who “vvould like to 

have his rent.” vdiieh is 

very imturid, and iis ho u 

never reeeives n, tin* land- . . I 

lord finally turns t ho fam- . I I 

ily out. ; 

li^s ni^mn^ 0^1^^ wh^ 

af raid of d^^ns, and spencls ^ 

wouh^ ^ ^ 


The stingy Inisband is , 

always poring f>\or bills, )jh 

inquiring into ilic f)riee of n 

butter, waleluDg the .sei- 
vants to that thay ,1„ 

?ioi gnenwuv bread, nuasnruig IheefniJ in the bins, and de- 
ilar.ng tint t'Very one ciiealing bun. 

He draws the ] mee < every eidic'<7 wrapper or pair of shoes, 
for whii'h his wife asks him, from the de]»tli.b liis jwicket 
with a groan. He stM' wliy a womim vants a la w 

bonnet eerry year. He wmi^s tin sam''* hat a long wliile, and 
if she were iml foolish, sin* woultl dtt He „irm . 

He asks her ofb'n if sin* really knows how imieh ihe ehil- 
dren cost, and liow tlu y vve.ar out then eiollung. He has 
Waste not, want not,” and “ A pemiy s.aved is a jKinny 
got.” pasted up over (he di^ong rnr.m mantel-pjece. He 
ttirhs oiff the gas and uses <ul if he li.es m the city, and if 


in the country, ho uses tallow candles. Ho is always read- 
ing aloud to liis family terrible stories of rich people, who, 
by recklessness and ihriftlessncss, have ipojne to beggaxy, 
and wakes hi.s wife up in the night to tell hor that bo shall 
probably die in the poor-house bimcH^lf. But if she seems 
troubled he declares that it is not for himself he minds, but 
for her and the cdiildren. 

When lie has worried her to death, and perhaps starved 
himself ink) the grave, the children will probably find that 
lie has left Ixhind him a large fortune, which they frequently 
quarrel over, and generally waste, 

A GOOD HUSBAND. 

" j 'I Lft flft Happy is the wife whose 

I husband makes her his 

I l' l^yS; /( confidant, who hcli>s her 

I j [' ‘V ' '' '' with her share of the bur- 

i I > w/ ^ neither inisc*rly 

^ I' nor a spendthrift, who al- 

liM ''''ti J*l W 

)r ' ra ^ enough to be her 

'i' « f i counselor in all things, 

\ i' I Fortunate, indeed, is 

J woman who possesses 

y/1 i 1 i I luLsband a irian who 

"ii'i | I more of the world 

Ir^V f things than she 

f., ^ t ' t/ tender heart 

M ihf<>ugh all vicissitude.^ ; 

'^l\ I n lu'ither a bear nor a 

' uOl\' y u fj society; who enjoys 

NmIA t ly M,, w ber (»ompany, and is hap- 

' f)iest at home; whose ehil- 
^ dren think father ])erfec- 

f husbanil tin- 

i Jll (lerstandstliut, havingsons 

/ / daughters, bo is re- 

MBBBILI \l^' ^ “Zl! sponsible fur more than 

2Q^M|D|K|||M(j|H^ their food and clothing, 

r,— ' . ~ and must take his share in 

their moral and intellco 

- — ^ tiiifl education. Ho in- 

toiuis to have them grow 
jn .sjjAM) healthy men and wo- 

men, if care and thought can make them so. His wife can 
truly say *'l have a goml huslwiiid,'^ and from her heart 
she should thank heav^ui for Udng wed to him. 

'bhe woman who possesses a good husband is certainly to 
be envied, while the w^oman who is marriod to a man of an 
ill-nat tire.d disposition is gi’Catly to bo pitied, for, though ahc 
may, ir tinut, grow hardened and cvem resigned to her fate, 
she never muses to regret tho happiness that might ha^ 
fallen to hf?r lot if she had not chosen so unwisely in the folly 
of her youth. If young people who contemplate matrimony 
would “look Ixfore they leap” they would seldom tod thai 
they had “ married in haste, to repent at leisure.” 
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WIVES. 

F cpUTBe vivos are pii the average betU^r than hus- 
bands^ we all know that, but now and then a 
poor young man discovers that he has: — 

A SLOVEN];.Y WIFE. 

She has never boon tisoxl to keeping house, perhaps, and 
does not try to learn. The things lie alxmt anywhere. Her 
curtains are pulled half down, and stay so. There is a rij) in 
her carfxjt, which jbereases until some day it trips some one 
down. If she is living ^ 

with her mothor-in-law, Nlflll’f il )Wj/|||{[|i | I'ljlj ||ll| 
sheneverhears(heIa«tof |[ j| jj/|j| j(|! ji , ' i|'! j HI 

it, so thatshe pays dearly i ! 1 1 , I 

forthatbitofncglifeenco.. i| I ' Vh I' l)i 

She always forgete to ji'j j /V | )/W! jjl 

.i„d ih. M. „„1 !| (|||i\|*pj A| 

stunetiines to oriler the ’''jjl l| ) 1 ^ || , 

time, and the edges of j|| jil| j]|ii|Ml||||| 

the plates are all chip- ^ 

ped. S|x>onsdisap)H.'iir: i-iiji i 

they^get thrown out with 

g(x« abotit with a yard 

of bmid dragging behind trt 

her skirt. In fact, l lie '' 

stitch in time that saves ' i| | '■{ 

nine never fH,*c*urs to her. j ; ! | j j 

and neat when he called '{; J |]|| '% /M i3iS»l 

to see her, and so she is , MIlK 

now, when she has (^orn- mmBS 

home, when he only sees ' . 
her, she oontonis b«?rscdf — 

with crimping puis anti 

old wrappers. Who can ■ 

blame him if he does ^ 
not feol ftattored ? 

THE OVER‘TIDy WIPE. 

There are wives who arc over-tidy; who set the hou.se bt‘- 
f ore its dwellers, and forgot that the “biwly is more tlian 
raiment/* In the home over which the over-tidy wife pre- 
sides, it is perpetually cleaning day. She rcsomble.s thi‘ old 
woman who was so neat that she scrubbed the floor through 
and fell into the cellar. 

"Ifhero is never a plac^e whore her hu.sbantl can be at peace 
in all his house. lie is not allowed to drink out of tlie. pol- 
ished goblets, or Como into the newly .swept hnu.so by the 
front door, nor lean bk head against the wall, nor put. his 
foot Mpon the sofa, nor smoke anywhere. She does not 
like a Utter of newi^pers about, nor to have the books 


taken down from the cose. She hates to tJie parlor 
blinds drawn up, and likes a religious glor>m all over the 
house. 

Above all things she detests whittling, and hammering, 
and chipping. She makes him put his shaving pai>ers in a 
tin box, and fold his clothes away in a bureau draw^er when 
he goes to bed. 

As long as he is in thq house, she follows him alxuit with 
a. biwiin and duster, feeling rpiito eonfldent that he at least 
is mode of dust, and to dust he will i*eturri. 

It never surprises me to hear that the husband of this 

sort of woman is ** out 

I l;\\li!wii||il'll / 111 ^ 

1 W'l ib 'll ' ! ! willhavefi*Bedomsonie-* 

i> :!r^l ' where 

V’l ...t , 

K oontenl«t. Slic is siinj 

IS sure l]»at he is getting 
the liver complaint, and 
tlmt llie cliildren hftvo 
svmi>lnms of siiino dia- 

tt-TlUY WIFE. ‘ ^ ^ 

citse and consumption. 

When he invites her to go out with Jiim, she assures 
him she has nothing to wear, and declines for that reason. 
She is always telling him how her “Pa** succeeded, be- 
cause he was a man of sense. Ucr fatluT had always told 
his daughters never to marry a liusband without a for- 
tune. 

Jf one iiears at last that Uiis man has '* taken to drink,” 
who can wuiiderV The tavern olTered him jolly comjmnion- 
ship and ]x.*ace. if only he would drink enough. IJo wanted 
his pipe and cosy chair, by bis own fireside, a nice little 
woman to laugh at his jokes, and sympathize with his 
worries. Ho could not have it, and, therefore, took what 
he could get instead. In this case the woman is certainly 
to blame. 



THE DOHESTJC CIKCLE. 


THE WASTEFUL WTFE 

TLiero is tiio wurnan wJio iu'Vct t<>u^i<l(*rx huw hard her 
husband works for the nionoy s(jii;iTi<lor^. She ordors 
homo a ruiw cloak, that costs a lUdiilhs salary, and a si‘l of 
parlor curtains, wdii<;li ucc(‘ssitatcs his ^oinf,' without an over- 
coat in order to pay h)r ttn'm. 

She spends Uie niiirtet inoro'y in luneliin.i^ at. ivstanrants 
and fToiiiu to inulhiees, and lh(*n asKs him for moie with a 
babyish She may be }>ietly aral caressin^S but is too 

sellisb to con.sider.any o?)e but hers^df. She thinks tlm 
world was nuidc for Jut, and -he naains to enjoy it She 
does not eonsid{‘r tiiat a Avil’e should be lier husband's help- 
iijfud in all thiny;s 

A TOUCHY WIFE, 

A Jnisband ha.s a liaid tiriu' witli .i touchy wife. She is 
forever suspe<*tin;,^ him of iKtt eonsifleririjc: her sutlh iently, or 
of not lovin^r tier enoULch. A Ume h«)k will send her into 
hysterics or weep)n;X. Sla^ feels sure lie ‘‘ meant somelhine: 
dreadful,’’ wlion he is (jnite nneoiiscious of any meaning.: 
whatever. He is i.oimtaiil ly obli^n'd to apologize, and spends 
half his evenings in ('ojixinu: her into goo<l Iminor, Ki.ssing 
awuiy tht' teais she lias beiui shedding all day over sometliing 
he. had no idea that lie said that morning. 

Visitors usually liiid her with nd eye'< and .1 ,s\\<d)en up- 
per liji, ami he is aware lluyv susjM'ct him <»f being a bruto 
flud of making her uuhappy. 

Asa gem-ral thing, ho\vev<’r, the wih* of this sort, who is 
only loo sensitive, gnovys more s^-ji.-^ihle with yi'.'ii,*, ami endis 
hy being a pleasant ami eonlenhsl uorriau, Slie ordy mods 
tlie pro[iei’ managermmt, for lier heaii is all right. 

A (tool) WlFi:. 

Ah I long ago, hfijipy hiisliand of a good wife, did Solomon 
describe your treasiir<;, ami never since hav(‘ tM-ller words hern 
found, never will they be found in thi.s world. “Her j>nee 
is far above rubies. The heart of her husband doth sah ly 
trust in her, so Diat he sliall have no need of sjiuil. She* will 
do him gocK.l, and not evil, all (he d.ays of her life. Sh.> 
sec'kelii wu)ol and ihix, ami wa-rketh willinglv ’‘‘ith hei hand '. 
Sh(' is not afraid of tia' snow' htr leu nou, 'behold : for .ill her 
household ffrr (Io1]h'<1 W'ith .M'ailef. Her ( hildnui ans* up. 
and <-a’(l lua* lilessed; her hustruel and lie prais« Hi lau'. 

’(Jneherol Hie fruit tif her iemds ; uml let her own woiks 
praise li(‘r in t he gates,” 

After all Hie eenl lines that have eoine and gone, nothing 
het ter has been writieu <.fa good wife and mother. Siie i> 
Hie greatest Ide.idne’ Ih.it e,ui ]K)s.*..ih]y eoim* ie a man, and 
he .should. Hieref.ac. m seleetiug a wife, eare. more for a 
notile ( bar a e ter and anuable disposition Ilian wealth and 
go'xl look.s. 

THE CHILDREN. 

TUK fiAlin S SJKW AMi OT,n. 

In k ram^e they have a .ssying Hial ehildten g(»vern llie 
nation Since Hiev goverri tliejr m •Huts, who in turn go\- 
crii the fathers, wdio are th"‘ ruhus? 

in all hupjiy homes everywhere, miieii m<*rf iho.ighl of 
the ('hildren than cross old buclKhn- wlie bave alvavs 


boarcUnl nt hotel.s w^hcre they are only allowed at second 
table, and are turned out of tho parlors, could possibly 
inmgine. 

d'he.re is tho first baby, and what a commotion he causes 1 
The family dcKdor, nui se, gramlinas’, and aunts, all arrive for 
the great, event. On the word of tjie doctor this is the larg^ 
est, iiandsoniest, nml healthiest baby ever born in the county. 
Mainmu is proud— juipa- prouder. All the female relatives 
rise in their own estimation, and grandpa positively takes ih 
Hu* credit to himself. Is it not to bo named after him, and 
did he not: get the scab's and discover (hat it turned Ihmn at 
tw’olve iKuinds, while the now baby over the way only weighs 
eleven ? 

Uncle Jack looks doubtful, ho[>eRthal it will turn out all 
right, and not ivmain so bald and wrinkly. He stmds it up a 
velocipede that very night, laidv frieuds call, and go off 
into col uc'ics over its beauty, wdlh ulis! and absl like tho 
1 'liildn‘n ov’or skyrockets. The fact Hiat its cye.s are open, 
and t lie not ice it takes of everylldng, is another souuhj of 
inliiiile (hJight (hem. 

F(H* weeks the e.xistem'O of I hat housi- tiirnK on the health 
and hajipiness of that child. The grandmas stay, and arc 
(Mmstani Iv jumping u}) in the night, ami bumping agoinst 
(*;K'h Ollier in dark entries on the way to .spo why the baby 
cricfl Advic(‘ is given b> (be yard, and < onsultations held 
as to its Ibinne) jai kehs. When it is really certain that it 
has said “ a-goo,” Imlletnis are sent to absent, relalives, 
Wiien it cuts iU teeth, lliev think of writing to the papei-s, 
Alas ! is it possiblr. King Ihiby the First, that you are, ever 
to be depo.-ed, tbal you (^un ever become tho old baby ? 

I’OOU OI.D BAHY. 

A word for you. 'Vou may Iw' very young iu years when 
the litle j ' tiirnst u[)on you, and 1 think it is very hard on 
you to fell you so often that '‘your no^e is (>ut of joint.” 
Thai s('ft, drc'udful little bam He of wdntc* m mamma's arms 
gives yon m» fpleaMire. It. squeaks like your toy Jamb w hen 
\ou .s-jin('/.e the liellows, and you hate it. 

They call yon cro,ss, ami no one lias time to mend your 
bc/Hcv’s leg, or jutv aou bei'jinse loiir red balloon ha. col- 
I'ip.scd. You h.ave hud a terrililc dowuifall Irorn the thiom; 
of iKibvhnod lo eiunmon life, wlien you uiv told you are “ a 
Jitth- b('y now,” ami must b('“gorMj.” Ahai arc logo to 
seluK)l soon, and you find rcTuge at lust iu grandma’s l>c<h 
You till lier you think you must be sick, and she had bolter 
give vou a powalt'r, or He a nig lound your finger. You do 
nol iinde?*sland vunr heai't-aclie, and find it worse than the 
measles. 

All ! ear<'-hardened “grown-ups,” lie very gentle* to that 
am i<‘ii( infant at thi.s time Be “ to his faults a liillc kind, 
and to ills failings very blind.” Take time to €uddl() him* 
and play with him a little; he is commencing new life, he 
IS nil longer the principal object of interest in tho famUy 
eirch', and he feels it sorely, 

SOUHOVVS OF CHILDHOOD, 

As one new baby follows another, the children become 
fac tors in the domestic cirr le. There Hiey stands one a little 
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talkr than the other, like so nmny stops. There are little 
mouths to feeti, little figures to clothe, little minds and 
hearts to develop, and oh, how sensitive they ani ! What 
deep impressions little Ihings make up<m them! They en- 
joy compliments, and are piined by nc^h'ct. Tliey lonj^ for 
appreciation, and understand glances and hints better than 
you do. They see everything with their long-Iashod eyes, 
and hear everything with their little, pitclier ears. 

If you retnember your own childluKxl, you kn^w that chil- 
dren are not tho perfrjitUly happy, untroubled litth* creatures 
that some people arc apt to think them. Can yon not n‘- 
meinbor when you were a little girl at school, hoN\ your 
heart used to beat and y<*ur face Hush over the lessons you 
did not know? How mi.serable you were when Miss Bircli 
ealled out to you, “ Talking again, hey? — a dnmrii ! ” How 
could you contrive to bo as silent ns a mute when there was 
so much to say ? Miss Bircli talked as much as she wanted 
to herself, and there was that awful “ demerit. to sijow the 
family. What anxiety you sutTerfHl, when you could not 
remember Gcner.'il Wolfe’.'?, dying words, or the year in wliicb 
Columbus discovered America. Your heart was very son*, 
vheii Cornelia received, with a triumphant look, the modal 
yon so desired to win. At least she need not have let you 
sec how pleased she was. 

What u little sinner people sometimes thought you, vhen 
you really meant to <lo no harm, and how often they for- 
got their promises, wdicn >oii had l>i‘en ciilculaiing on their 
jHirformaiice for days. In your litth^ work! you saw tin* 
shadow of tho great one, when your sworn friend, ('cl(*slntu, 
abandoned your .society for that of Ann Hopkins, wlio >sas 
your foe and rival, b(*cnu.sf.* your pocket money was all gone 
while Ann was juovided with a pound of Fn rich mixetl candy 
and two big gro<*n pW’klcs. How it grieved you when you 
beard Belle Brown cliM'lare to Fannie, Flip that she thoughl 
you were ‘‘real mean.” Then it was dreadful to have to 
wear that apron cut after an old-fa.shioncd pattern you ih*- 
h'bted, Ixjcau.se it k(*pt. your ilres-s elcan. 

Don't you remo,ml>cr when you w^ere onhf o. how 
frankly you hated school/’ ilow' you longed tojday truant, 
and could not tell what go<Kl “ knowing the English king.s'’ 
would do you. How the band of street boys used tode*^C(*nd 
upon you, and steal your iruirbh*s. How' old doncs at the 
comer raved and rcpirted you at home, if you dimU'd lii.^ 
chjjrry trees, full of tempting fruit. How the lx>ys despised 
you if you rofusiHl to fight youi enemies, and your father 
threatened to flog you if you did. How' all tlie n'solutions 
in the world could not ki*ep you from “ snooiung" preservt .s 
and cake, and how you were hxked up all one Saturday 
holiday for it. II<»w you follow’cd the baud all ovn* tlic city, 
and went away with the organ man and monkey, H<av v(‘u 
drew turicatures of Deacon Hopkins on the barn <hx>r, and 
was reproached for it by your mother, llow you made a 
ghont with two broomsticks and a slieet to frighten the 
old washerwoman. ITow you flew wildly up tho road, wiili 
yowr shrieking little siskT’s doll in your w^agon. 

You did not really mean to Iw bad. You loved everybtxiy, 
you only wanted fun. Perhaps these memories will make 
you tnore lenient to your Tom, ^ho takes after you. 


CXWFIDPINCE BETWEEN PARENTS AND CIIIL^ 
DUEN. 

Of all tilings 1x3 sure that you cstablisli confidence between 
your little onc^ and yourselves. Knc<>urag(^ 1 horn to udl you 
everything. The grim, oM-fushioned ''lalelinc*ss timl keeps 
tliem at arms' length wdll never do with Ihi.s jndcjjendent 
generation. Neitlierdoes the old adage of “ sjjoiliiigtla* child 
by sparing the rod” prove itself useful at the pr«;s<‘nt time. 
Wlicn it was the regular thing to trounce boys, it may havi; 
been less degrading, but now it is a pretty well spoilcii boy 
Who netxis the rod, or who is lud. inadc worse by it, Al:>ovo 
all things let no mollier whip a boy. It is tho most ridiculous 
and nndignillod s}«:cta.cle fkossible. Make your hoys love 
you, and mother's word w ill be weightier than a cowhide in 
a giant’s hand. 

Be intimate with your litllo ones, teach tliem thoir tasks, 
and play will I them. them in their fancy w’ork and 

inechanic.s, rend Hieir boohs with them, go into the woevis 
with them, mid take them to such entvU’liiinmcnts as you ap- 
prove of It IS not beneath maninui’s dignitylo turn the 
rope w’hile her girls jump, and it elevates papa in his son’s 
estimation, if bis father [aoves the best. skubT on lb(; pond 
and the Inst ball ]>layer in the fii ld. 

Having orici*. laromc pan nts your first duty is to your 
rbildrcn, their Impiuness sluuild be your greide.sL care But 
for you they would never liiive bad this luird life to live, 
and Hu* fiituni beyond this world f<a* which you are pr*))ar- 
iiig them. Your precepts and pniclici* cannot fail to have a 
great influence in forming their t'haraetcrs. 


The mother has a 1 err ex/raordinari infliu ncc over lier 
boy^, and they have a peculiar love fr»r her. It is a fact 
which mast intcre^t evi’ry vvoimiti- to know that there 
has son rely ever been a great man who bad not n wdse 
and gO(xl moth (*r. Hver and over again in the /<’nitli of 
tlieir fame luuc such men said: “ My in<*tlnr made me .'ill I 
have become. Sb<* taught me niv (bity, shf< encouraged me 
in eVt'TV woi lliy etfort, t^lie in my snc(*ess fiom tlio 

first.” ' 

The Hebrew women ri'joiced when a *• miina-hild ” was 
born to them, and na^tiieis are, g. iK’rallv >j>ry proud to Siiy 
*' my ^’on/’ as they look into the Irdn’s cradle. f)f course, 
b(»ys are troiihlesome Even in tla'ir cradle^ th(’\ tear their 
frills, and s<T(*am. and kick llu‘ covers (dt as girls never do. 

Tlicy come in from play wdtli dirty hands and faces and 
ku*n clol.hes, when their sistta.shave learned to mince along 
at yonr side* wdth due respec t to their best flounces and sash 
ribhoijs. At niglit you cmf»ty their pot'kets of a terrible 
mixtun» of gingerbr(*ad., marbles, fish hooks, earthworms, 
and apple cores. 

Tlicy tear their butbins off when thoir sisters liave leamc*d 
to sew ill em on. They waule in the gutters, ride away Ix- 
hind iee carts, di.sseet kittens, climb trees, and fight with 
other boys, but remember they are “ mere children.” A"ou 
cannot expect your future, explorer, who will one day make 
hifl way to the North Polo or the interior of Africa, to ab- 
stain from excursions into the city or the worwis, even if he 
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loBes himself. It is not presumable 11ml tJie soldier in em- 
bryo will refmiu from flghtiiig the bul< hcr’.s boy, at the 
risk of black eyes arul bleeding foreliead ; or that the sailor, 
of twenty years to come, will not ptnldle in yonr wash-tub 
over the pond ; that Iho naturalist born will not take an 
interest in snails and bcctlow; orllK- surgctm of the futurvi 
feel it his duly to invistigabi Iho inbrior arraugenK'nts of 
the family kitten Bear witli them and look forward, for in 
the future li«s tin* great hai>pin(ss for the motlicr of boys. 

SENDING GIRLS TO BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

Ah! those sweet lillle girls. How meekly they play at 
motlierhwMl l>esi»le their dolls* cradles, ITow they set up 
their little households on closet shelves, cook nothing in 
shiny sauce-pans o\ i‘r toy stoves, hoard their litth' posscss- 
sions of iiicli-long 

furniture, briish P 1 ~ |^F| 

and dust, and wash !; 1 M 

and inm in imita- ' If IP 

lion of their elders. ^ _ ^*1 

How can moth ere ; ^ ;j Ki|{| 

s(‘nd their little girls " ~ - 

away from them, / ^ 

and yet this is fn‘- ^ ^ 

(pioutly done by ^4 ^ Yf j 

wisoly nm.wgo.l of ^ 

such institutions. 

Sent fnun home, (he iittlv^ victims suiTer terribly at lir^t, 
fur <'hildren crave (hr love and care that never yet were 
})aid for ; but Mnnily they fm-getand gI■o^v harden<‘d. Tlc'y | 
niatnie wdh misi’ruble rapi^iiiy, and learn bt'sides their | 
Jes.H^m^' a thoiisaml thing'- they shoiihl not. I 

I suppose it is on the priiici})le that' u>n might crush 
ph.ckt'd roscb-ids togf'ther nntd tiuy were withered and | 
decayed, that lit Ur girls, who under home inflnerKO would i 
giT)w up sweet and fresh and iniioeent, eome from aboard- i 
nig-i^dmol, where tljcy haVTbeen crowded together, worldly, j 
atleeted, witli tlionghts lH?yond their years, and kriowl- 
edg<‘ they should only Jiavt* gained wdth cxporicnee ami 
age 

Madame wuuis Iut pupils home “tlnishe<l *’ ; thiw play, 
sing, dance, courtesy projxTly, intrcMlnee with grace, and 
l>eiir themselves without nwkwardnesh; bat most parents 
would rather have for a dimtjhkr the himplc young lhir»g 
who is not “ tlniahed/* 


Fortunately, it is unnecessary to give adviee on lid* 
subject to most mothers, for they would not send their little 
girls away on any condition, as their home would be desolate 
without them. But there are mothers, who send their 
daughters to^boanling-schoolsto gratify their selfish vanity 
We allude to the woman who Is given over to fashion, who 
isambitinuH that men shall admire her face and llglire, and 
that women shall envy her gowns. She spends her days 
and evenings m enjoying herself, without a thought tliat 
she has duties towards her children. Her husband i« simply 
the money spinner who dmwa the checks. She preserves 
stifilcient rc'putation to insure lier being ** invited every- 
where.” To such wojrtcn a poodle is dearer than a baby, 
and a growing daughter only a reminder that she is no 


longer a girl herself. 


But to the tnie wife and mother 
___ clnldnm are price- 
less jewels and the 
' I very sunshine of 

1 — (.xistenco. 
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THE MOTHKIl AND HER OIRLS. 


OCCUPATIONS 

GIRLS. 

J 

' — " - — Encourage c xerci sc , 

D HEK oiRLs. walks in the 

fresh air, proper 

gymnastie.s, riding and rowing where the opportunity ex- 
ists, but give them also plenty of indoor work. 

Among their occupations should be good reading, of 
course, el(x>ut ion if they have a taste for it, and music it they 
luive talent enough to become creditable performers, lict 
them learn to drew and paint, if possible, But even if they 
arc not talentt'd for accomplishments of that sort, there am 
many other things that any bright girl can do to pass the 
time and dcctu'ate the dwelling. 

I like to sec a home full of pretty things mode by the 
ladies* own fingers. 1 like to see the girls sitting togetlier 
bus> at tlieir ))leasant tasks while some one reads aloud. 

Here is a professor’s home. The professor is not rich; 
and witii a dowdy family, who did not know how to 
manage things, might look shabby ; but what a home it is, 
with that wife of his and those girls ! 

Como into his study now and look afr It cjarefully. Who 
do you gupjHjwi painted ^thoi floor ? Why, the girls t You 
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irmdd think it rosewood, and it shines like a mirror, liook 
at that rug before the desk, and the other one before the 
grate* No, they are not Turkish ; the girls made them of 
Woolen rags hooked through a bit of burlaps. Then, that 
chair t Why it was the shabbiest old thing you ever s(iw, 
until they stuffed it w^h cotton and covered it with 
chintz. You see they have heightened the patteni of wild 
roses and butterflies with silk, so that it looks like rich 
embroidery. That stand was a little pine table; (hoy stained 
the legs, covered it with plush, and put a fringe around it. 
The plush was from an old sack, and they wove the fringe 
themselves. 

That looking-glass between the windows ? Well, it was 
the most old-fashioned thing in the house, but .lack made a 
pine frame for it, and the girls painted it witli gnissos. You 
can see some of them run over on tlio mirror. Feast your 
eyes on the mantel lambrequin matching ihe chairs and two 
little ottomans, on which tlic girls love to sit. They are 
soap br)xes with casters put on, stuffed and covered with 
black cloth from nn old cloak, and (‘mbroidered in crewels 
The brackets were carved by Jack, and that scorning China 
jar on one of Ihern is only a big glass pickle jar. <Jne of the 
girls pasted gay figures on the insid** and then filled i( with 
salt. Those two dapanese-looking things arc ging<;r jai*.s 
decorateil. 

The curUdns are only cheese cloth and antique lace. 
That window, designed by mamma, is only blotting-paper 
of bright colore, cut into geometrical figuiv.s, divided by 
black lines. Witli the light shining through, it looks ex- 
actly likot)ainted glass; it is varnished as you sec. 1 oannot 
enumemte everything in the room, but it is bcautifu], and 
so is all the house. The ladies are always busy and happy, 
not only with these thing.s, but with uion* serious oc'cupa- 
tions, and have always plenty of good work for the jKKir on 
hand. 

Making scrap-lnwks is a pleasant occufiation. If g<XHl 
selections are made, valuable volumes may be erc«te<l. There 
are a great many fugitive pieces of poetry, essays, and 
tales in papoi:?, that are not pres^Tved to bind, that are wrelJ ! 
worth cqllerding. ! 

Knitting is nk^c for odd moments, and iKnmtifuI .sofa | 
quilts may bo made of strips of silk, eut and sewed as for j 
carpet-rags, and knit on big wooden needles; iiic^e quills of 
the legs of worn stockings of all colors, cut round and 
round, knit in the same manner in breadths and endchebd 
together. The prettincss of this work is only to he known 
by those who have seen it, and it saves raatenal frc(|uentiy 
thrown into a rag-bag, and actually costs nothing. 

You can make funny little book-racks by threadingernpty 
spools on wire, painting and varnishing them ; and we aJJ 
know the hoop-skirt paper holders are useful when done, 
though h^rd to make. 

If you are not rich let some good dressmaker give your 
girls lessons on making dresse.s, so that they can make their 
own. Bonnet-making comes naturally to most women. And 
let no girl grow up without knowing how to cook a good 
dinner, however rich she may be. Servau ts respect a m istress 
who knows how their work should be done. 


SOCIAL INTERCOURSE, 

To entertain ono^s friends is a duty as well as a pleasure. 
Inhospitable people are very dis/igrceablc, but there is no 
hospitality in simply making a disjday. There is no happi- 
ness in making the acquaintaneo of j^ersons you only meet 
at large parties or grand dinners. A few warm friends, 
that you can welcome into the interior ot your home, are 
worth far more than a list of five hundn‘<l chance acquaiid- 
ances, wlio would forget you in a week if you were b> die to- 
morrow. 

Make sure that people suit you, so that yon do not enter 
into great intimacies which you must break. Let your 
friendshqis lx* life-long. Do not give invitations that you 
do not mean, mid say, “ Come at any time,’^ when response 
to th<‘ general welcome would l)c very inconvenient. Say, 
“ I sliould like yon to come to see me on such a day or 
evening, at such an hour,’^ and ask only those you really 
hope will come. 

A g.iy .sc(*nc, a crowd now and then is gocwl for every one. 
It cures young [)eoplo of nnbarrassiueni, and brightens up 
I old ones, but it i.s not society in the best sens(\ Above all 
1 wuileh your young peoph*. Let their assoeitiles always Ik- 
j .those who have been well brouglit up, and W'heii you sec a 
I girl anxious to tell y<»ur daughter soiuething she must not 
j i-epcut t(' mother, oheek (he intimacy at once. A girl should 
I never lia VC a sM'cret from her mother, or even wish to have 
! one. 

Let the boys and girls enjoy themselves together as much 
as po.ssiblt^, Imt let the boys nr ver forget to show rcispect 
to their sister’s jne.senec* in language and eonduct, or the girls 
, fail in propriety of deiiuianorin their presence, ’rhere should 
never be toi mueh freedom of manner, for it coarsens iKith 
sexes. When they meet in the ]>arlor, let it Iw will) neat 
dresses and pleasunl manners. A boy should never Ikj al- 
lowed to “snub” his sisUT, or a girl to “snap” at her 
brother, at any age. 

THE GIRLS' BEAUX. 

As your girls grow up, young men >Nill rail on them. T 
think that American mothers manage tins jiarl of their lives 
very barliy. English moiln i's do boile r. li is a pleasant 
thing that young jieoplo should nu’ct freely, and I do not 
believe the French system of espionage necessary^ for Ameri- 
can girls, but I eonsidi'i- tin' utter waul of saj>ervision and 
decorum, whii hlius ol>tained a footing in our rural districts, 
utterly unpai’donable. 

The rnothei- loo* often forgets her dignity us hostess and 
parent, and retires l)ashfully from the panor not to appear 
again, when a young man calls on her daughter. She spends 
her evening in sc)ine remote ro^mi, and both father and 
mother retire early, leaving their daughter to sit up into the 
“ wee siTUi’ ” hours with a young man they scarcely know, 
and who i.s, at all events, simply a young man. In the cities 
some “ gentleman,’' who has been introduc’d to the yoimg 
lady of the family, invites her to a coneeH, the o|^)em, or the 
theater, and she accepts without asking permission of her 
parents. She has her latoh-key, and the family go quietly to 
bed* Nobody knows just when the girl cornea bome» She 
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tells them tlie next day that she has had a ** lovely evening/* 
and had ehanipagno atul oysters aftrt^r the i>Iay, She h^us half 
a dozen beaux, fa^rhaps, who offer her their attoutions^ and 
it should 1)6 said to her ert^dit,, that she generally retains her 
own 6elf~re.speet iuid that of her cavalier, but not always. 

One hears bud stories now and then, and thci6 is much 
one never hears. TiK'ugl) l ustoni may sanction it, young 
lwH)ple are very apt it] the present cfmdition of things tt> 
brush the l>looin from Iheir loveuit'airs t<x) early. A little 
tender inystery should linger about a girl until she is 
‘^cmirted and iniirth'd and all,” if she wishes to be ft ha]>py 
wife; and no matter Jiow tnneli she may trust her daughter, 
a mother should not relinquish her guardiansliip until a 
husband claims it. 

A g(K)d many women aeknowledge Ihi^ for a truth of late, 
and the SfKuier they all recc'gnize this fact the bettor. Any 
setisibJe mother can draw the line bet'ween suspicious tyranny 
and the utter recklessness with which we now astonish well 
bred foreigners. 

YOUTHS AND MAIDENS. 

HOW MOTHKll OK J EVES WHKN THE KLOCK SCATTERS.'' 

WJien the child r<‘n are grown up, how often does the 
mother look back with regret tr) tliose years when (hey were 
her little laws and girls. Oh! to have thorn again sitting in 
their little pinafores alHuit the table. Oli ! to see the little (look 
climbing th(' stairs before her on their w'ay to bed. Could 
site but ^)nce more pul (m tlieir little night-gowns, hear them 
soy their |>rayors, and then go down stairs to talk their per- 
fections over to papa; telling him bow Katy liemmed his 
handkorcliiof, Hes.sie l>eat the eggs for the cake, and .7 any 
played the *• White Cockade ” all through corre('tly. How 
(Charlie brought home the prize for arithmetic, mid Ben dug 
all the garden-beds for you. 

There were cares and troubles tlieii. sle(‘ple.s.s nights if 
they were ill, and many little stockings to darn; but she 
thinks she would bo ha[»pier even to have tlami with the 
measles and mumps bigether, Ilian to sit, as sfic (hjcs now, 
and frtd alKud them, 

Charlie is in town at present w?‘,h )iis nnele, who has 
neen veiy go'd about getting him into biiMiies^, luit she i 
hears he is always going to see JMIss Spruce, and she doesn’t 
like to have huu calling on agir* she does not know/ What 
sort of a (Us})osiUon may sIjc ool hav(‘, and she thinks he 
slentld ask her advice. 

d'o lx- siirc, Ben, who ir (o farm Die place with his father, 
will noi listen to her mIh^uI Betty Martin. Slie knew things 
about Ik'tl V Martin’,* mot h«'r, and the girl looks like Tut. 
How ean shi' endure it to have her brought horijo, with that 
Way slu, has oi throwing up h..r e.)iin and pmrsing up her 
mouth 

And here is Dr. Bjjick, always driving up to see Bessie. • 
Bhc euii’t endure the thought of lliat mutch And Lizzie* is 
almost eorlfiin to marry her ceuisin, Bnbin. Now, Bobiii is 
enough, but what non-iaise. Sh* would bke to kiss I 
them all and put, them to bed in their litiJe night-gowns 
again,* and tell them never, never lo think about Diillv ' 


Spruces, Betty Martins, Dr. Blocks, and Cousin Biobina any 
more. But alas! they are beyond her roach, and all are 
taller thiin slie is, oven Jany. Can Jany lie ready to follow 
her sister’s footsteps, too ? She is very unliappy. Ah t p<x)r 
mother, the nest is about to bo robbed, and you see tlus 
shadow of the thieves’ wings wjth your sharp eyes, Thai 
alwiiiinablo nest-robber, Cupid, is hovering about yuur 
home. You waut to keep your girls and boys forever, but 
cannot do it. 

Y'ou feel sorest about Ben. Ho is your oldest boy. What 
can he want of Betty Martin, when he lias you ? And you 
have always incmled his socks and uy»m his shirts. When 
In*, has told you everything, yoii think it would be better if 
it w'ero some other girl, but no loving mother ever y^t bad 
the right daughter-in-law. • 

(>u suffer from a form of jealousy jx*o|)te have no 
sympathy for, yet it L a very painful one. All the emotion 
does not die out of u*; wit li our own love affabu It is sr) hard, 
solmrd, while Ben is only angry w'ith you, and PasurjiTiscd; 
and they comfort you with platitudes, when there is no 
comfort for y(»u. I’liis is theJa.st gn‘at trial of your maternal 
nature. Kndiirc it bravidy, cont'(‘al it if you can, Iw a Sjiartaii 
lor once, and let the fox gnaw your heart out without r 
w^ord. Only thus will you wive yourself fn)m quarrels thftt^ 
may forever break the. once hajqiy family circle. nothing. 
I(‘st the words you utter bring on you life-long resentment. 

The girl wdio is about, to be ojiiK>st^d to you, comes armed 
with the usual opinion of mothers-m law'. Bhc tnow'S she 
has stolen your sou. and tlud you secretly bate her for it. 
She is ready for battle. Be prudent, and the danger Will 
])as.s by. Time will heal your heart w<iund, and for tho 
litllo ones you have lo.st others will come. Yiai will l>c 
grandma one day, anci will Wfuidcr why y(ai were so sorry 
that Beil marned, if only you can live through thesic months 
of courting and wedding, ami billing and cooing that ai'c 
before you now 

COURTING. 

J have always felt that it was very hard on Evo that 
Adam hud no chance to court her. Perhaps if he luid, she 
might not. have l>ecn so fond of forbidden fniit, or taken 
coue.sfl from tlio serperd, How she felt we are not told, but 
wc kiiow^ that Adam nwoltc and found u W'ife without hav- 
ing tin* Joist tn/uble alnjut it. 

It is a good tiling h)r a man to have plenty of courting to 
do, to have, hard work to get his wife, and to be in w'holo- 
souie dread of tlie mitten for some time. It takes some of 
tlio vanity out of !iim, oiul is l>et,ter fo/ his wife, for no man 
cares much for what he can got too efthily. 

Tho girl who plaee.s herself in the ])osition of trying to 
catch a beau, ora husband, d<x)s a very foolish thing. It i& 
the man’s ploiHi to do tho “catching** — even eavages mx>g- 
nizc that. 

I'roiierly managed, courting days are the happiest a 
woman over Jives through. At this jwricxl she is a queim, 
and the less she grunts the more sure she is of crown and 
scepter. To be sure, a real jqneen is not particiflarly 
happy on such oi'casions. Hof Most /Bracious Majesty, 
t^ueeu Victoria, tells us in her autobio^^ihy that she was 
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obliged to offer herself to Prince Albert, and informs ns of 
her confusion in doing so. No subject dared offer himself 
to the Queen of England, and it was, tlicreforc^ no more 
unwomanly^ for her to help him thtui it would be for a girl, 
whose iorar was blind, to put out l)or liand to lead bmi 
through a gate into her gardon, even though she knew he 
was intending to propose wlien he got there, "riic Piinco 
Consort hatl done all ho could in the way of sighs and 
glances, wo are hid to understand, ami Queen Vit^toria knew 
he loved her. 

There are nniuy stories told of women who have olI(*red 
themselves in marriage, but I doubt if half of thejii arc true 
1 knew ahold lady wiio always wild <>f her daughter-in-law : 
“She ran arter Peter and would hev him,” but I eojisider 
this somewhat of a spiteful exagger, tnai. 1 <!(», hnwi-ver. 
l>elievc in the story of the Yatike*' girl wholiad been court <'il 
lor many days by a speechless lover. As he never did any- 
thing but stare at her, she at lust gave a jump and asen-am, 
and SJitd : “Stop that, now!" “1 ain’t touehin’ you,” 
declared the youth. “Well, why don’t you, then?” asked 
the lady. Whereupon he gaiiie<l counige mid grew bold. 

Men no longer go ujMin their knees to pop tlu' (juestion, 
but they did sttoruc. (’uses luive b-'(‘ri known where stout 
andxdderly lovers, getting upon their kuees, were unable to 
rise, and cruel fair ones were sdinelimes so unkind as to 
leave them therefor theser\ants to help uju To-day all 
sorts of off 'hand fi[M>eehes, and eseii im speeehes at all, S 0 I^(‘ 
a man. All lie hu'' to do is to ask u girl to have him some- 
how. I’liis reminds me of the easeot the bashful lover who 
did not wi^h to run t lie risk of grtling the mitten. lie, 
therefoit*, resorted lotlie rus(‘ (ff putting the <]iiestion in tlic 
following ingenious manner: “ Puss^,” he said, seizing thi^ 
young lady’s fuvonb* kitten, '‘Ask your irustivssif she will 
luxvc mo for a husband “Say }es, Pussy,” was the fav- 
orable reply of his blushing heart. 

Tim wise lover wins the a<beti.>ns of the parents lirsl. He 
does not tread on the mother’s corns as he Hies h« r to 
fdiakc Imnds with his divinity. He never show .s that lie i.s 
not intorcsb'd in the silver (jiieslion or the comet, if pepa 
its talking of either/ He never alludes l() them as Hic “did 
folk,s,” or makes unpleasant rcnuirK.s about ni(»th<‘r>-in- 
law, in their hearing. He is inodej't in Iiis manners, and 
protends to have come to the home simply to bo inslriudod 
by its master whom ho n*vcrcs. Having won his wav in this 
(iuurt«r, ho dr»es not lose his ladv’s Lstet in by being ovtT 
bold. A girl of spirit is v<'rv a])t to dislike n man who 
bounces at her and tries to kis.s her bel»uv he has nwcnliMl 
his matrimonial intentions Vet he is not too tardy, as 
though bis mind w as not nuule uj). 

“1 was so glad when Harry ott'eix*d himself,” said a girl 
to mo one day, “ I have longed for a ehanee to refuse liim ; 
ho always seomod sp sure that I would have him whemwer 
he chose to offer himself. That ‘ no ’ was I he most del ightf u I 
syllable I ever uttered.” Yet she was not a spiteful creature, 
cwdy an aggrieved young lady. 

Be careful iu your choicse, and be^ siirt' that you are suiln/l 
before you ciwt at all. If you can say, “I have, no 
meroeuary motive^ I feel puio affection, real esteem,” yoix 


may look forward U>a very happy comfortable life, 1 suppose; 
but between you and mo, 1 do not really l>elieve in anything 
but mutual love at first sight. There is sueh a thing. It 
comes like a tla^ih of lightning, ami people are .sixfe to marry 
when it comes. That sort of love never c’haMgc.s, never 
grows humdrum, it it Ix^ iho gtmuinc artitdt'. 

I am nut sure that it i.s really best lo marry unless you are 
w hut is called “madly in love,” but I admit Unit, in that 
ease half the world wouhl live .‘^inglo live.s. 

To these haiipy young folks you can give no advice alxmt 
couri.ing; they know all about it, and their wooing is some- 
thing to reincmlH'r as a little breath of Paradise. Uh, the 
hapiiv liv'i's such jieoplc fittd ! Oh, the beautiful homes they 
I have- the bruve children they leave behind them to love as 
they loved I, Pray that this love may come lo your sons and 
daughtcis, and if it dtX's, have no fear, fur such matches 
were made in Heaven. 

THE SINGLE DAUGHTER. 

liut ni(‘r(‘ is one member of the home circle wo htive for- 
gotten, and die deserves to bo rennunbered. The single 
daughli r. She is no disapjHnritcd “ ohl maid,” no mattor 
what, lier y('ai§ arc. She has clmst'o to live single, and has 
I not regrctlcil il. She is lieiTVithcr’s joy, and he' r niotlier’s 
! comlort. She takes up the work the old jH'Oplc have growm 
I wiMiy of, and is alwnv’s busy. She has refu.scd offers, ami 
I lui U have. loH a g(M)d wih‘. lii s(>me caM)s she finds she has 
I happily missed a bad liusbund. 

j S!ie is the most useful of the whole family, and generally 
I the most po[>nlur. 'ITie married [leojile arc wu*npped up in 
I tlu'ir own inlerests, but Aunt .Fany has time kthI sympathy 
, for ewry one. She ad vises all the boys and Indp.*^ all the 
, gir]'^. She is sent for wlaui cldldren nre siek, and can 
! alvvavs imik<‘ (lu-m take their inedii'ine, 
j The single daughfer has a remedy for ev(M‘N ill, and a 
' ])ai tern for ev'erv garment known. She enjoys life greal ly, 
and sometimes ends, aflei all, by marrying at fifty or sixty 
somebody vvdio has waited for la^r all her life, nnderslandmg 
' that, she could not, lea,ve her parenls. Nobody laughs, for 
I she is s<’n.''ible in cverylhing, and does even this with 
I dignity. 

THE OLD FOLKS AT HOME. 

Oh, >ou young j>eople wlio have married and gone away 
froinhonu', aiul have your new family about you, don’t forgmt 
(lie old folks. Hnwn in the counliy they live a very ciuiet 
life, and Ihink a gmit deal about you Do not put off writing 
to them, for you do not kiiow^ how di-oanly they turn away 
from the f>o8t -office w^ilhont tlioir lellers, and ask each other 
! if there “can be anything tlk^ matb r.” (lo and sec them as 
often us you can. Have them vdsit you often. Do you 
never Hunk of all their sacrifiees for you, of all Hudr toil, 
of all their low? Do you never fed that you neglect them 
cruelly ? 

The time wiD come when you will be “old folks” your- 
selves, and fate gives us tit for tat v('r)' often. If you have 
forgotten, n^memlxjr now. Spare the time, and run down, 
ivsk them on a vi.sit to town; remember no family circle is 
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complefce without grand-parenisj ancl a baby ; and remember, 
too, that to honor your father and your mother is a divine 
ooinmand, 

A GOLDEN WEDDING. 

I began -with a weddint^ I will end with one. A golden 
wedding. Oi-and- 

pa and grandma , III 

havn Vjpcn marriod | )| y 


m 




There tlicy all ' 

arc, Hen’s fttinilv, m — ’ ^ 
and Charlie’s fain- 

ily, Jk'ssie's family, and Katie’s also, and lierc is Hessie’s 
eldest girl and her husband and bal»y, making the old people 
great grand -pa rents. 

There are s<^mo of the friends who eanie to the first 
wedding, an<l m<ist of those wlio were the lit tic sisters and 
brothers then. Here is tJie bland minister, who marrimi them, 
nearly ninety now, b.d ns bland as ever. lli« liltle wife 
is not here; she has sle; ^ in the grare-yanl many a J ufg 
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“To think of the children surprising us so, and what 
beautiful presents,'* says grandma. “The love is what 
makes valuable to us, though. And have we been 
married fifty yea:s, William; It is like a dream.” 

“ It has been too real and goo<l for that. We don*t get 

such wires In 

wKDniNo. gether. 

“Fifty years ago,” says grandma again, “fifty years ago 1’^ 
“ Fifty years ago,” repeats the dear old man, fondling the 
golden locks of his little grandson, wliilp gazing into his 
bright blue eye. And then Bessie’s married daughter brings 
her little i>aby around to wlicre grand {)a and grandma stand, 
puls its little hands eacdi in one of theirs, and so joins the 
last link of the yet unbroken family cirele to the first; wliilo 
Ben lifts his glasj high and gives l’;e toast, “God bless our 
dear old home,” 
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IN-DOOR AMUSEMENTS* 
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KMAIS’DS iijK)n onr timo. for 
► bufiitK*j<y and oilier jniriioHes are 

niiiiierons iii the iuirrviii]^^ 
]>vef:oni t‘<‘n1 iirv, that, 
wo are \vyy apt to neglect the 
duty of ainnsing ourstdves. One 
of the hc'j^i signs of tlie times is 
IJ the present teiidemy to mnltiply holi- 
days, and yet the' average individual 
m u) goes back to his counting-room with an 
m \ air of relief when his holiday is ovta*, 
OT \ and the fanner, on hi.^ part, feels very 
nmeli easier in his working elothes. 

Wo really need, as a jiooplc, to st udy 
^ the art of veereation, and U'arn Iniw to 
^ take our jileusnres with a light In^aH 
and a graceful manner. In onr variahle (‘li- 
mate tho greater part of our family and social 
life must be carried on in-doors. What to do, and 
bow to do it within our homi^s, are (juestions of 
importance to all who wisii to rise above the mere 
humdrum monotony of existence. 

It is all very well to talk about “ Homo, Sweet 
Home/’ to sing its sweet familiar strains, and to 
chide the yajing if they look elsewliere for haj)pi- 
ness. But, in plain sober fact, many homes are 
dreadfully dull and tedious places in live in. They 
have no flavor, no spice ; nothing ever goes on to 
make them interesting. Human nature craves a 
certain degree of excitement ; but wdiat possiido 
atimtiluB to the bettor jiart of a boy or girl is 


found in a gloomy, chill, (jiiiet, simply well regu- 
lated home, if it he only that and notliing inor(‘. 

The old rofpiirc amusements of some sort tr> cheer 
them in the loneliness whieJi creeps over tlieir de- 
clining years. 1"ho middle-aged need something to 
win their tlionghls away from anxiety and help 
I hem to forget car(‘. As for the young, tlieir blood 
Hows with swift and vital force, and they cannot kee]) 
in stagnation. Somehow tliey must be occupied. 

“SalaM IUkIh I'dnu' iniBOhlof nUIl 
Fi)r idlo hnri(l’< in do.” 

'N'o lu’ight lad or ukutv lass should be expecled 
to work or study forever. IMiev must havi^ 
and wbohssome play at homo is boili tlieir safe- 
guard and their ])ri\ilege. 

So great a man iis Sir Walter Soott. us(‘d to find 
relaxation from liis almost im‘C‘Bsan(r brain-work by 
playing with a dear little girl named Harjorie 
Fleming. Those two charming people, Sir Walter, 
with his lionors clustering on lus hrow, and Pet 
Marjorie, wdth her dimpled cheeks and lier merry 
eyes, would K])end hours in amusing each other. 
Sometinu^R she n-citod to him ballads, jHioins, or 
passages of Sbakospeare, which her wonderful mem- 
ory had retained. Sometimes lie gave her stiiTing 
border ronianc(!S, or told her splimdid fairy-iiiloR 
from his inexhaustible resourc’cs ; and soiuotiincs — 
listcm, ny.grave reader in buckram, who may fcar-^- 
to ste}» from your pedestal to bo merry witli a child, 
Sir Walter would stand before lier, as if to recite 
a task, and say: ^^Ziccotty, diccotty, dock, the 
mouse ran up the clock, the clock struck one, down 
the mouse ran, ziccotty, diccottj, doek/^ 
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This (lone repcatcclly till she was ])leased, she 
gave Jiirn his new h^sson, gravely and slowly, tim- 
ing it on her small fingers, lui saying it after her : 

“ Wonc»y, tv\(»c-ry, litKi ry M-vm, 

Aia>l, cru(’kal)>, ten anddoM ii, 

Pin pun, musky (km ; 

Twovditi utu tNVuddIc urn T\\(-nty wan 
Kc.rk!, (uiilo, yon a((!--oiit 

Nonse-nse! Wt‘ll, yiks, hut ‘^a little nonsense 
novv and th(*n, A r(‘lislied 1>Y the host- of men, and 
very likely there would he less dyspepsia, less ill- 
ttunper, and fever domestic*, jars, very likely fewer 
sudden dt^aths, if wo would be more tolerant of 
liarndeas nonsense, and take more time to indulge 
in it. 

All parlor games are not nnwely anuising. There 
are not a few which ref|i]ire memory and aiten- 
tiou, and (;omhine not a little instruction with their 
drollery. 

The object of this article is to indicate and de- 
B<‘rihe, in a ])luin. ])raetical way, some of the man> 
1 srnooK Amtsemexts, whi(di maybe relied upon 
to furnish innocent, fun and pastime in the grouj) 
at the fireside, or in the social jiarty. 

Some of th(‘se mirthful games and langhahli* 
tricks an* best; adajited for rain> evenings ut home, 
when only fatlu*r, mother, aimi M;irv, and tin* 
eliildren are (liere. Others are intended for occa- 
sions when friends have gatherc'd. Everybody 
knows liow terrible to liost and hostess is tlie sedenm 
atmosphere that sometinn^s invests a eompaiiy (d 
people met for an evening's entertainment. They 
sit about like ghosts, or stand here and there like* 
figures (?arved out of wood. 

A frantic desire (3ee]K‘ns in tin* mind of the host- 
ess who has iuMtod th(‘ni and who wants their 
oveming to he pleasant, to stir them up s()mciu»w, 
break up the stilred talk, and set tlie hall of fun 
rolling. By trying the i' allowing game tlie hostess 
would ]>rohahly accomplish her purjiosc. 

CONSEQUENCES. 

One of tho oMi'kI giuiw^s is ( V)NscgehNT'Ks, but it, has never 
yet worn out. Scut ihc ('OTUf>ariy at u table, and give* every 
one !i long of pupi'r and a peiu il Eael) [x t’soii ut the 
loj) of the pH}>er must wmIc Uic (jtudihj of a gentleman, fht 
fascinating, tfie awkward, or wdud not, Nofxxiy may set* 
what his neighbor writes. Fo!d down the h.p of the pujKir, 
and pass it to the person (m the viglu wh<» rum vritcr-the 
name of a gcnt'eTnarn T e paian-s are agaiu f >lded and 
passed U> the I'ight. Now write in sin-eessioa, always fold- 
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I ing and passing, the quality of a lady, a lady's name, where 
they met, what be said to her, what she i^id to hiin, tlie 
consoquerKte, and what the world said. Read the papers 
aloud. There will be no more stiffness in that party. 

PROVERBS. 

In Proverbs, a familiar adage, like “A bird in the band * 
i.s worth tAVo in tlio bush," is .selected. A word is assigned . 
from this in rotation to each player, and he is told to bring^ 
it into his answer to tlie qtiestion which will be asked him 
by the leader. The Iciuler guesses the pix»verb from tlie 
evasive, (jr peculiar wonls which he hears in his answer£L . 

“I lov(‘ my Jove with an A," Injeause bo is amiable, or, 

** I hate him Avitli an A," lw‘causG lio is arrogant, is a good 
alphabetical exorcise, going from A through all the letters ex- 
cept X. which is unmaiiageabhi. 

THUS SAYS THE GRAND MUFTI.^ 

One of tlie company must sit in a ( huir, and may make 
what motion he i>Iea8es, winking, snec'ziiig, coughing, etc. 

I At each movement he .says, Thus says the Grand Muf- 
I ti," and every liody imitates him; but if he says, “So says ^ 
j the Gi*and Mufti," w'luxsver imitates has n forfeit to pay. 

! YES AND NO. 

I 

' A quiet game. ()ne of the players thinks of something,, 
and the rest ask him quest i(ms nlM)Ut it, to which ho replies 
► only y»‘s or no. l*hx)iu the knowledge thus gained, ea(*h 
guesses what it w as tliat Im Uiought al)out, and aftor a whilo 
I tlicy lind out. 

RHYMES. 

Rhymes is an easy game. The [x*rformcr thinks of a word 
which rhymes wdlh another which he imudions. 

VVe will siippost* th(* word it) his mind to Ik* **cat." The 
fii'st ]>erson in the l irelo wdl! ask him, “ Is it an abode for a 
rullivaied family ?" 

T)i(* aiisAVer will be 


“ No, it Im not tint " 

•* 1“ it a ('ovi rjn;^' for tho hend 

■¥ 

“ No, it in not loit,” ' 

Ih It a iiwrful article In muddy weather! 

*‘ No it ia not mat." 

“ Did it come o\ 1 1 in the ship with Columbus and his luen f 
*' No. it in not rat " 

“ 1h it jairl of a ixidstead ? 

“No, it i(* not slat. " 

“ I.-' ii a foe f o rats and mict* 

“ Yes, it IS n cat." 

The fortunate gucsscr now takes his turn in ffcinWbg Of ^ 
word. The pleasant iKK uIlarity of this game is that whil^ 
grown |K*ople nuiy on joy it for half an eViftriingr it doos 
exi;lude even little children, who enter into it with gr^at 
.spirit. 
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HOW DO YOU LIKE IT. 

Sow I>o Tdu Like It, When Do You Like It, Ai^d 
Wflicitis Do You Like It?** is a game of guessing. One goes 
oafer Tii» others think of a word, 8uppo»3 it to Ikj money. 
•rSowdo you like it T The answer migiit l>e '‘In abund- 
anoe/* “ When do you like it?” “ When 1 need it.” It is as 
well to choose words wbieh liav(* two meanings, and can be 
speH^ in two ways for this game, as cord, cliord, key, quay, 

SCHOOLMASTER. 

This is a game w^hich is rery successful when played with 
animation. The one who is chosen to Ik^ nmsb r pbu-es him- 
self in froT)t of his class, who an* all seatni in a row. He 
examines the pupils in gwgraphy, history, or nat uni I science. 
Deciding to l>egLn with zwlogy, he asks the jKison at the 
head of the class to natin* a bird beginning with C. Should 
the pupil fail biname a bird lx*giniiing witli this letter, while 
the master m{)idly coiint.s ten, it is parsed to the m‘xt, the 
next, until some one calls out ('uck(K> or Crow, and of course 
goes up to the head. 

This game can Ixi varied indefinitely if the schoolmaster 
is a capable lender. 'Phe questions must b(‘ asked without 
a pause, and the game must not lag. Authors, singers, 
heroes, and cities, stales, rivers, etc., may bo selected fur 
topics of examination. 

SHADOW BUFF. 

Thia a pretty game Cora family reunion on Christmas 
eve, or on a wedding annivcrsiuy. A large white sheet i.s 
Brst hung securely on one side of the loom, and on a table 
distance b<?ljiud a very liright lamp must be placed. 
All other lights Iwing extinguished, om' of the j^iirty takes a 
seat on a low stool In'twecm the lamp and t)»e sheet, but 
nearer the latter than the former, thie after another the 
company piSH behind him, their shadows (d coui-s** falling 
' upon the slioet as they pass. It is more <iilhcult than most 
would jmaghic to distinguish tlic original frenu the shadow, 
csj^ociully a« it is allowable in this gjiiuc the i»layers to 
di&guise Ihomselves to some extent, by wearing false fact's, 
wigs, whiskers, or mob-cups, ami grotesque articles of dress, 
arranging their Imir differently, etc. Any mk Ii liberty may 
token, in onier to add to the geiuTal fuu. 

SHOUTING PROVERBS. 

This iis a rather boisterous game, and one not t<» be played 
in a house whore tht re are invali<ls. 

A proverb is selectwl, sucli as “Tot? many ciM)kss|K>il the 
broth/' or, A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush.” 
One woird of this is given to each person in the company, 
and Im is directed at the signal tty shout this clearly and dis- 
thmtly* pile j>orson Ivas of course been left out. He is tt) 
gums the pro, verb from the shouting. Standing as near ihe 
rest as Utey will lyermil, this person says “ ( -barge ! Pi‘esont I 
FlreJ” 

As soon utters the word Fire ! ” the whole party 
sh^ut their words vociferously, and from the eonfusiou of 
sounds he is tb guw the proverb. This is often a difficult 
task' 


Blind 

B HKRE arc soverul mctiuMls of playing Bmnd 
Man’s Bukk. * It is smuctimeti a v<‘ry Uu-sterous 
game, and if the players arc careless or rough it 
is dangerous, luit nobody ought over to bet s<^ 
carried away by excess of spirits, that joung ladies or little 
girls may got hurt. V^itli this caution to the bf>ys, and beg- 
ging tladr fwirdou if it be su|xufluous, wo will tidl you all 
how to play Blink Man’s Bukk Seated. 

The blind man maybe chosen by lot, unless somebody n<»I- 
unteors to take, tlie part If the i>erson be a gentleman, a 
handkerchief must be Ixaind over his eyes t>y a lady, and if 
a lady, a gcnlleman must do Ihe binding. Befon? tliis, fhe 
comp.iny may be seated close logdhor on chairs in a circle. 
After the blindfolding tlu‘y must change their pliiecs very 
quietly. 

The blind man is forbidden to grope or to extend his 
hands, but he mu''t approach the cirele and seat himself in 
the lap of the first ju rson he comes am'rws, and wit hout touch- 
ing the person, but i)y snnpl} listening to the smothered 
laughter anauid him, or to tho rustling of ( lotlies, must 
gm*ss who it is. tell the name or dcMTibc the imlividual, mi 
that bo or she may be identified. 

If the blind man guesses correctly, the fKirsoii discovercnl 
takes his p)a<‘e. ])u1s on Ihe bandage, and pm forms the same 
]»art. If, on the contrary, he is mistaken, the company clap 
tlieir hand'^ to inform him of JjiMTror, and ho tries again 
and again until he siicei^ods 

It is allowable for the (-oinpany to resort to liiile strata- 
gems to [uvvent the ])limi man from gmssing correctly. 
Ladies may place slunv Is cni'r their dressc.s, or gentlemen 
spread the skirts of a neiglibor’.s dress coer their la]>s. 

hi Blind Man’s Bi i v nv iuk IbioriLi. ihe player do<‘s not 
have his eyes bandaged, but the tas^k i- mau tlie easier on 
that jK count A piece <d white and fine linen is stretched 
upon a frame, like a screen, in llu' same way a> when exhil)- 
iting a magic lantern Tin* blind man is seated on a stool, 
so low that Ills shadow is not tvpicsiuiti^l on the linen, 
which is spread over tlic .screi'ii. Some clislaia’c ladiind 
him a single lighted lajan* is plmial u|Mm a stand, and all 
th<* other lights m the room arc extinguished The com- 
pany mnv form a fine of procession, and jwss in single 
file iM'fore tln‘ blind man (who is expressly forbidden 
to turn his head) and tlio table on which the light is 
placed. 

This fwodiues the ex}K.‘ctcd cITccL Tlie light of tho can- 
dle, inU'rcepted by each of the company in turn, as he 
passes la^fore it, casts upon the piece of white linen a suc- 
cession of shadows, quite accurately defined. 

As tluse slmdow.s move before him the blind man names 
aloud the pei-son w'hom he supposes to be ptussing, and tho 
errors he is sure to make cause shouts of laughter. 

Each one passing liefoi-o the light tiies to disguise his 
hi'ight, makes up a funny face, or assumes a limp, in order 
that he may baffle the l>Uud man. 

Forfeits are not usually demanded in this game, but It 
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■would afld to its interest wore thejrinsistcd upon from tliose 
who were too rejulily dis<*overr‘il. 

Blinx> Man’s Buff witu the Wand, is played in a very 
lively way. The company join hands, form a circle, and 
wherd round the blind man, wJioso eyes are securely band- 
ap'd, and in whose bunds is a wand. As they go 
nnind him at a quick puce, they sing some popular air; 
when the song is finished they sU)p, and the bliiul man, 
extending his waml, f>oiids it at sorrn* fUie in the company, 
who is oblig(‘d to take liohl it by the end presented. 
Thou the blind man utters throe cries, which the other imi- 
tates. lie must I ry to disguise his v<u'ee. If lie cannot do 
BO, he will bo rcadilyfound out. The person first discovenMi 
takes the blind man's j)!aee. 'J’ho circle wlioids round him 
singing, and tho game proceeds. 

PoR( 0, on Itali an Blind IMan’sHijI'K, is still another droll 
variation. Several [lorsons of IhiUi sexes *"01111 a t irelo by 
joining hands, person, wlio is blirnlLoldod,‘is plueed in 

the center, with a small stick in his or Jier hand. I'lie 
players dance around the blind man, who tries to toneh one 
with Mu* wnml. If he succeeds, they all stop. The player 
thou grunts like a pig, brays like a doukey, neighs like a 
horsi*, or erow.s like a r('o.ster, and the person toue)H*<l endeu- 
vofs to irnilato the noise as closely as ho can, without dis- 
covering himself. If tho ]ier.son touched is <liseovered the 
bandage is speedily transferred to him, tho former blind 
man takes the vueanti ])hm^ in the ring, the dance begins 
again and tJie game go^s merrily on. 

A FauNmi Bund Man is not a blind man at all, but a. 
pinioned man. One of Mio players has his hands tie<l 
lightly Ix'hind his biu'k, anti in Mii.s condition he is s(‘t to 
catching a eoinpanion if he can. Whoevi r is captured lake's 
his place. 

None of those are a bit more satisfactory, Miongh eucli 
has its g(M)d poinlj^f^lhaii tlic common, old fashioned blind 
man’s buff, in winch we have all engaged on (!hn.sliiias Kvo 
and at Tlianksgiving, in whicli the Idind man gmpes lieiv 
mid lliore, reai'hes out bis arms wildly, aiul tries toe:itcli 
the eutrer throng wlio brush against him, elude Iiis grasp, 
and stifle their laughter m a resoluio determination not to 
betra themselves. Put all traps like fool stools uml little 
tahjes aside, Sv*o that no shurp corneieri lurnitnre is in the 
way, and then hoi for the blind man. ami give him a fmr 
fu ld and no favor, 

THE COTTON FLIES. 

Form a circle eJnso logrthe^. One player ca.sfs a flake 
of (ollon mio lh<* air fiiid yulTs wnth his bn'utli to ke,i'[) it 
alUait . Th(^ person low ai d whom it floats must puff in the 
same way, to keep it Irom lulling into his lup, as Mien lie 
wouhl ha^i* to pay a fork it. 

Nothing is more Imberous tbum to see u doi^eii laviple puff- 
ing with all their might to keep Miis bit of (’oMon uflont., 
and send d from one to the olhei. SomeVKMly i.s sure to 
laugh, and it is very Imnl work to laugh and pulf at the 
same moment. Mown falls Mu. tuft into bom«' vuiely 
opened mouth, and Mr unfiutunaie vainly trying to blow it 
away, is sentenced to pay a forfeit. 


THE RIBBONS, 

Everybody takes a ribbon, and holds it by one end. Tho 
other ends arc all held by one pci-son, who is in tho middle 
of Mio circle, and leads the game. 

When ho says PuU, they mast let go. When he says Lei 
(}o, they must, pull their end of theriblKm. As many foi-gcl 
the lule, and do whiit thiy art' told, instead of the exact 
opjtoj'ite, a great numbtir of forfeits are won. 

BRAVO FOR COPENHAGEN, 

Who has not jdcHsant re<*oll eel ions of this frolicsorno 
giinio on winter evenings of anid lung sync? What young 
{HTson has not jdayed it when lie was younger than now ? 
Ik) not ( taint the children out of (Aqxmhagcn, friends. 

First, you must be provided with a long pitxie of tape 
trom mol tier’s basket. It mu.st be (piite long enough to go 
all round the uhoie t'ornpany, wlio must stand in a circle, 
holding in their Jiands eacli a part of the string ; the last 
person holds l)oth ends. One player rema in.*' in the center 
of Mi(' circle, and is calltd “ I’lie Dane." lie must (uidcavor 
to slap the hands 0/ one of those who arc; holding the string 
})ofore they can hf* withdrawn, Who(*vtir allows his hands 
to b(*. .slapiK'd mn.'^t lake (ho jilac'C of the Dane. 

THE CAT AND THE MOUSE. 

Join iinnds in a circle, letting oiu' penson stay insub to 
be the mouse, ami It'aving om* outsklo to 1 h* the* cat, ^i’hc 
eiiele run arouml uplifting their arms. Thi' eat springs in 
and Mie moiLse slips out. Then down with (‘verytaxly’s 
arms, and keep Mu* cut a lU'isoner. Slu* goes armiiid niew'- 
iug, trying to get out . d’lie circle keep dancing, and pro 
sciiMy pus> tiiuis 11 weak plaei*, and breaks through. Tho 
instant she is out sbo, cluis('s Uie mouse, who liies to get in, 
for v\hich purpose the cin le raise their arms If llu' mouso 
gets in without iieing followed by the (;at, the cat pays a 
forl'oit. and tlii'ii iri<*s again, if the mouse is caught, she 
imi^t pay .a. forfeit, fl'hey Mien nariie Madr succ'esaors, aud 
the game, whieh is a s]>]''ndi<l (Uic, [yroceeds. 

THE HUNTSMAN. 

Om* player is styled tin- Huntsman. The others arc 
named afier tho atM-outrenients of a sfiortsman, thus: one is 
the coal, another the hat, a iiotlH*r powder-flask, slid, shot- 
belt. dog, gun. etc. Arrange as many chairs as there arc 
players in I wo low'.^, baek to back, and bid all the players 
s(‘iit Mieinselves. Tlie Iluiitsman then walks aiTointl ami 
eallsout the naim*s, for instance, “Uun!” when that player 
gets uf), tak(‘s hoM of tho coat skirts of the Iluutmnan, who 
eontiinies Ids walk, ealUng for *‘])og,” **C(ad,’' “Hat,” 
and the oMiers As each is snmmonetl, ho jumps up and 
takes hold ()f tho .skirts of the iihiyer Iw'fon' him, and when 
all have been ealh*d. tlio huntsman Vfcgins to run, with thfe 
whole train after him, running ns fast as they can. When 
Ik* lias run round the (;hairs tlm;o times^ ho suddenly shouts 
“ hangl” aud irnim.'d lately sits dov/n on ono of tho chairs, 
leaving his followers to scramble into places the best way 
they can. 
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Of course^ one player is left sUndiDg, as no ohair was set 
for tlie Huntsman. The player so left must pay a forfeit. 
The game is continued until all have paid three forfeits, 
when the penalties are declared. The huntsman is not 
changed throughout the game, unless he becomes tired and 
asks for relief. 

HUNT THE HARE. 

This is something like the Cut and the Mouse, The 
jdayersform a circle, joining hands. One is left out. Tliis 
is the hare, who runs several times around the circle, and 
at Just stops and taps a player on the shoulder. This per- 
son leaves the ring and chases the hare. The circle join 
hands, and the hare runs in and out in every direction, 
until caught by the pursuer, who in Ids turn l>ecomes the 
hare. The circle must always be friendly to tlio hare, 
assisting his escape as well as they can. 

HUNT THE SLIPPER. 

This is a great favorite. 'J'he roin})any sit on the floor, 
a slipper is given them, and soinebf)<]y stanrling in the cen- 
ter guesses who has it by its ta[> on the ground. The |>ersons 
seated close together, pass it along, and prevent its being 
seen. When discovered, tho one with whom it is found 
takes the hunter's jdaoe. 

THE .GAME OF THE KEY. 

Jn this case the playiTs are sealed on eludrs in a ring, one 
standing in the ndddh*. Kaeh sitter with his left hand 
takes hold of the right of the neighlKU* on his left. 

When all liavo joined hamis, they begin moving them from 
loft^o right, making a cireular motion, and iouching each 
Ollier’s hands, as if for Iho pur]>oso of taking something 
from them. The player in the center then presents a Ary 
to one of the sitters, and turns ids back, so as to allow it to 
be passed on. It is <{idckly passed from hand to hand, j 
Presently the player in the center turns, and tries to liiid | 
out who has the key, and to seize it in its jwissiige from one j 
to another. 'Phe person in whose hand it is found must pay j 
a forfeit, ijikc liis place in the ( enter, and in his turn give ! 
and hunt tho key. A player having paid three forfeits, is 
out. 

CATCH THE RING. 

Place tho chairs just so far apart that eaeh sitter can 
easily reach tho hand of another on either side of Idni. Let 
one pt'^rson stand in the nnddle. A piece of string wdth a 
plain gold or brass ring ufain it, is then tied, of a sufficient 
length to reach all around the circle, so that ea<di may take 
hold of it. The players nlide the ring ahuig the .string, 
passing it from one to another, and the jnsrson in the center 
must try to catch it. The one on whom ho flnds it is out, 
and nust leave the circle. 

TWIRL THE TRENCHER. 

For this game a wooden, earthen, or silver plate is needed, 
china Ixiing too fragile. The leader, who assnmeit either a 
name or a number himself, gives a name or a number to 


each of the company. Tho names may lx* those of flowers 
or of animals, but whatever they are, the players must lie 
on the alert, and not forget their desigimtions, A circle is 
formed, the leader gives the plate a twirl, and sets it spin- 
ning, calling out the name of the person who is to catch it, 
and nmniiig to his own place. If the person called fails to 
catch it before it stops spinning, he inu.st pay a forfeit. 

THE FIELD OF THE CLOTH OF DAMASK. 

Clear the table of evervihing upon it, and arrange your- 
selves around it, choosing partings. You need a small, 
round plate, or a circular piece of wood. 

SeI(H.‘t two of the liveliest and most genial of the party to 
bo leaders, (’all thorn Sir Jjoin, and (icncnil Kettle, They 
must alternately (’ho(*se their soldiers, performing tho cere- 
mony of (‘onferring litl(% by giving eaeh gentleman a lap 
with a stick acro.ss the shoulders, and cceh lady a kiss on 
the cheek, as tli(‘ name is announced. 

The ofllcers and privates will be as follows 

Sin Loin. (^emceui. Kktti.k. 

(iKNEnAi. (lOosE. (Jenkk.m. TonGs. 

LlErTKNANT-(jKNKK\L I>C(’h LfCt TEN A.\l (tENERAL CaRVER 

M.uoh-(t}kneiiai. Mufei.s. A1 Genkhai. Fork 

f’OWIKKL CniTMFET. ('OLON'EL COFFEE POT. 

COLONKl. C’AUKOT. COI.ONKJ. CoUKSOKEW. 

Major O'Muttok. AIa.ioii (.'rackkii. 

PlUYATK PARTllllniE. . MaJOK SfIT. 

“ Pine. CouaoitAL Steel 

“ Potato. “ Toas- ruAtu. 

“ Plum. Pniv\TK Plate. 

“ Pka< If '' Pail 

“ Pf(»F.ON. “ POTLID. 

** PKAR. “ PoKKIL 


And as many more as may b(‘ ooiueiiient. 

Tul Ua.mk. 

General Kettle begins: He takes the plate, whieh is called 
the Vlum-Pud<iing, belween his tingiTs and thumb, re(uly 
for spinning on the table, and tells a story which may be 
like this : “As 1 wnis Mtling on Uu' fire this morning, splut- 
tering with rag(‘ at having no ernuny to boil, who should 
come along hi his bag and string but oM Phim-Pudding. 
Tlie luomeiit In' saw me, off he ran, and 1 after him, when 
turning a corner, 1 ran u]) against Major O’Mutton.” 

At this woi-d (hmeral Kettle spins round tho “rium- 
Pudding,*' w^hich Major O’Mutton has to keep up, the Major 
now going on with the story, until he has mentioned Plum- 
Pudding and introduced the name of some one ou the other 
side, who, in his turn, continues tin* game. 

The only troublesome thing about this, is to remember 
who yim are. ^’ou are no longer yourself, but- a Jhivato 
Plate, or a Private Pokor, a Carrot, a Corkscrew, or uCrum- 
p(»t. If you do not succeed in keeping the Plum-Pudding 
.spinning, or if you do not bring in the name of an oppo- 
nent you wdll have to give a forfeit. 

Forfeits in this ji^ime are expected for letting the Pudding 
fall, for alluding to yourstdf as a human being, since you 
must always si)eak in diameter, for hesitation in continuing 
the story, and for omitting the name Plum-Pudding, as 
well as for calling an enemy by a wrong title. 
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If the party is a large one^ as many as a hundred forfeits 
may be woi^ but the fun is often fast and furious when the 
nuiriK^r is small. 

At the end of the game, th( ariny wliieh Jias given the 
fewest forfeits is (hrlarcd vietorious. A Court Martial is 
then called, and tf^e forfeits are n>d(‘cnie(I, Perhaps there 
may be such penalties us these: If you belong to Sir Loin’s 
Army, you may be whirl i moans, pursued with 

handkf‘rehi<ds uroutid the room ; whi('h obliges 

you to kiss every lady in the rooirt, an l perluips to receive a 
slap iu return ; 7'nts'<e(1, (u- skewered with two walking 
stieks into a comer, unlil sojiie lady iH'leases you with a kiss, 
or. 7i(/nsfef?, when you must walk up to every lady in the 
r<M)m, and entrrat Iku- for a salute. If slie refuses it, you 
are said to be 

As a member of General Kettle’s army, you are, liable to 
Ik* SrrubM : you must entreat eat‘h lady to kiss you She 
will pr()ba))ly reluse and scrub your lae(* with her handker- 
cnief Shnrpenetl, wdien two gentlemen will obstruet your 
})rogress toward the lady of >our (ihoiee. lilacUeadcd, you 
must go around the company, and impiire of each his or lier 
opinion of you, which they will mak(‘, not in the leasHhit- 
ti'ring. Wanhed, you ask tin* o{vinion of the company, ami 
r(‘ceive the most exaggerated pr.uw', 

'iliese t>enallio^ are intended for g('nllemen, but they may 
be varied for ladies. Inde<d tlu'V may be dispensed with 
entirely, and otlier and (pule ditb'reiit puni.shments given. 
The above forfeits apply also to other games 

THE ELEMENTS. 

The party sj I in a eiicle. Om thn»ws a handkerchief at 
anotluu’ ami calls out Ara. 1’lu person hit must call the 
names of Lkoe, Eagh*, Owl, Sparrow, and othei creatures 
wdiieh belong to the air, in a hmd voice, and as rn}udly as 
possibh*, before the caller can ('ount ten 

If a crealuiv that docs not bt'lcmg tf> the air is named, or 
ifu name is re[>eated. a forfeit must bo paid. ; 

Throw the handkerchief in the same way for the other | 
elements. At h’lRE Ion [> perfeel silence * | 

I 

WIGGLES. ! 

'\ few pie(*cs ot w'rding-paper, small sheets f>f card- i 
board, mal u ptaicll for each piay<‘r, are the only outfit re- i 
(juired for tin* very amusing gaiii-‘ of Wiggles. j 

A sort of liumorou-s oullin* drawing'-lesson, which ]<*ads . 
to a goorl doal (^f merry laughter, is managed in the fol- ! 
lowing way. 

Upout'uoli paper, it^ ifossessor ilnnvs rather hear ily^ut her 
n straiglit or erook<‘u Iiik*, and then passes it on to his 
neighbor oil Ijie right He lakes the line gi\en him as his 
foundation, and prc.^ iied,-^ to iLrnw a pietniv of some kimj, | 
the results at (* ofien absurd, and olten too they are \ery ! 
pretty. j 

Soimainifs one person who is the artist of the evening, 
draws a picture which lie (Im-s not sliow. (ii\iug nierelv his 
first line or wiggle, lie leis tin; rest of the gimip try’^liow 
nearly they can approach Ms idea. When at last the 


pioturaa are compared with hia» there ia a perfect eaploeica 

of fun. 

THE DANISH NOBLEMAN. 

This^as its title implies, is a rather gallant and chivalrous 
game. 

'Phe company arrange themselves in a straight line at on© 
end of the room, excepting one person who is to be the 
nob)i‘inaii, and he must take his pluw" at the other end of 
tin; room. Advancing to his friends, the nobleman mxiat 
sing the following lines: — * 

“ I ftm a nobleman fmm Spain, 

to court ytuir (laiiKhU*r Jane, 

The rest reply to this in concert, 

“Onr daughter Jane ia ynl, too young, 

She has not learned b(‘r inother-tonguo.*’ 

The nobleman replies, 

*• ]k; hIu* 3 oung, or bo abc old. 

For her beiiuly hIu? inupt be Kold ; 

So, fare 3(*u well, my ladies ^tiy. 

I'll cull again auothei day ’* 

The (‘ompany now advant'c, singing. 

•‘Tin 11 i>uek, turn back, you noble knigbl, 

And bruhb your boots and spun? so bright," 

Whereupon the Sfiaiush nobleman assumes an air of dis- 
dain. and sings, 

"Mv boors and Kpnr^ gave you no Iboiigbl. 

For in tbiw land they; were not bought, 

Neither for nllver nor fur gold, 

So fare you well, niy ludiew gay, 
ril call again another day. 

All then advance, saying, 

“Turn bucU, turn back, you noblo knight, 

And claM>'^e the Cairest In your sdght,’' 

The noldomaii, lixi ng ufxui. w^e will suppose, Kitty, says, 
“The f.jure^t one that ! can bee 
lii prcLiv Kitty • Conic to me.'* 

The couple go back hunrl in hand. Tlie whole perform- 
ance is now recommenced, only this time two noblemen 
adiance in'-leatl of one With graceful steps and gay dresses, 
this little lut of play may Ijc quite effective in giving variety . 
to a dull evening, 

THROWING LIGHT, 

in this (‘lever game, a word is chr^^n to be the subject of 
eonvei>.ation, by t woof the party, and it twist be known only 
to themwdvos. It should be a w'ord to W'hich several mean- 
ings are attar bed, so ihtit the remarks made in reference to 
it. may Iw puzzling to the rest of the company. ' The two 
fM-Tsons who arc in the secret, refer to the word in all its 
meanings, th(^ others joining in the eonversutioii as soon as 
they have guessed what the word is. 


{Ski|)|^ the word fixed up^u to be Ifare, which ie" also 
]0[«!r> tie colloquy eould begin in this style 

Ist 1 saw ono the other day, when 1 Was out driviug tn the 

, country^"’ ^ 

fid player^—*' 1 had one sent lu a ChrirttmaB box.'* 
lat pbyrer*— “My own la nearly black.” 

Sd playcTk— “ And mine la dark brown.” 
tBt player.—” Do you prefer it hot or cold f ” 

8d player.—” Between the two, J ilfluk.” 

*Here sdhteone on whom light is dawning, may inquiro : 
Don’t we read of some one in the Bible, who might have 
lived longea if ho liad tiot ha<l so much of it ?*’ 

Thus the chat runs (m, until the players, one by one, as 
they guess the word, are entitled to take part in tho conver- 
sation. The penalty lor making a mistakt*, and joining in 
the talk without discovering the right word, is to have a 
handkerchief thrown over the blundering person ‘a* head. 
This must bo worn until the word is really found out. 

B<ill (tmwl), dear (doer), key (quay), pc‘ri (Penh), boy (buoy), 
hdndel (handle), whale (wail), and similar wonls are legiti- 
mate. 

TOILET. 

• 

This beautiful old -game was brought to England in the 
train of William the ("onqueror. But in the rude days of 
the old Norman barons, it must have Ix'en playcnl with nnire 
simplicity than in ours, when the articles of necessity and 
luxury which pertain to a latly’s toilet are almost endless. 

The idea is to tlx u{k>ii s^)me article indi.sf)euwible to a 
lady’s dress. Her fan, handkerchief, slipjier, scent-Uittle* 
hair-brush, drcwssing-glass, etc., are chosen, and one article 
is assigned to each player. The leader, who hold.s a 
^fHjden trenehcT, gcnomlJy begins by aiiiiounciiig the 
fact, that niy lady is invited 1o a l»all, eoiksequentiy her 
wani:s during the iiino of dn^ssing w41J be numerous. 

Perhaps the brush and comb will first Ihv called lor to 
di*ess the lady’s hair, when tho owner of these articles must 
respond to Ibo call, by faking up the treuclu'r, before it has 
ceased spinning ; it Iwing the rule that every f>nc who 
maki^ a call, shall spin the trenchiT, Instead of articles of 
dress, flowers have freqmmtly bemi called for, each young 
lady choosing her favorite, gnd boys may alter it to th<!ir 
P]rincit)al tools and toys, ^ knife, saw, balls, skates, etc. 

There would bo little fun in playing this or any other 
round game, wore it confined to lH)y.s only, or to gills only. 

is a gaine for, both sexes, and they enjoy it tho more, if 
they play it together. Nor is it lx‘noath the dignity of 
grown up men and women, to unlxmd, and at times play 
niorrily like children, 

Stage*Co£ih, Kitchen Furniture, and Th(3 Tralles, all 
belong to tlw same class of games as Toilet. 

THE AVIARY. 

The keeper of the Aviary must be fluent and glib of 
tcmgtie,' anf able to make a sjiccch.tescmbling those which 
we have all heard from the lips of itinerant showmen. The 
morelboinbastio it is, the better. 


Before making his speech, the keeper sets down the names 
of the players, and also the name of tho .binl, which each 
player decides to rijprescnt. I'his latl.or fact he keeps -to 
himself. , * ■ ^ 

Iltj steps to the front, makes a bow, waves his hand, And 
begins, with a flourish : — 

“lliftvo the hoiiof of presenting to this asfieinbiy of the brave, the 
bcautIfnJ» and- the distingiUslieil, ray world renowned Aviary, with 
whleh I have made ihe tour of Itjc globe, and .wliieii hus becu admired 
by all the crowned bcndH of Europe. My birds are unrivared for their" 
mugnillceiit pluraugo, tbclr splendid colors, Ihcir sweet voices, and their 
wonderful intelligence ” ^ • 

Then ho* repeats the names of his birds, and expresses a * 
wish to know which of them arc lil\cd or hated by the com- 
puny. , , 

Turning to the nearest lady, he stiys : — 

‘•T<» which of itij birds will yr)u give >'4»ur heart y” 

“l’t» wiju b will jou rtm*uJ your secret '' ” 

” From which would you pbicU a feather T’ 

The lady may rep^j : — 

# 1 will give my lirarL to the eagle.” 

'* J will tell iny pecr^jt to tho nightingale.” 

. “I vmII i)luck u feuttn i Irom IhV^owl.” 

The keeper makes a note of titese dispositions, and tlmri 
turns to a gentleman, who ma> answer to tin* questions ; — 

*•1 vill give my heart to the dove.” 

“1 will lell*iiy f44-crol to the, lark,” 

I will plut k fi fi’uiliei from the bird of Parndhe ” 

When any play»*r .siiys he \sill give his heart K> a bird 
already chosen by another, he must pay tt forfeit. lie must 

pay a forfeit if lie happens to mention a bird that is uot in 

the aviary, lie must make a new choic e, and should he a 
second time biundcr, lie musl again pHv a foifeij;. 

When ill! liavo aiisv\cred, the keeper annonnecs'l he names 
of the persons represented by tlic bird.<, and eotnrnands eaeli^ 
to saluU* the one to whom his heart whs given, to whisper a 
i secret in the. ear of the one uleerm^d \^or1hy of eonlideneo, 
and to receive a forfeit from the one wJio.h‘ feather was to* 

1k 3 pbiekt'd. 

CANDY PULL.; 

None of the games under ivauw will so cnqhani the 
ehildnm of tho hou.si- a>ii genuiTu- rAM>v-ruLL. For Ibis the 
itH'rry party mu.st irnadc Bridget’s domains, and deprivo 
that fiinelionary, fov an interval, of the control of the rangci. . 

. But, she, go(>d mujI, is generally willing iolwvir a hand, and 
, she presides like a benevolent genius over the giddy band, 
who watrh thi' molasses bubbling in the pan, stining it with 
many a quip and quere. Bridget herwdf advises that adiftJe 
so<la (bi-carbouate) Iw sifted into the boiling mass, in the 
proportion of a half4(*usponnful to a quart. This helj>s to 
whiten it. She tells the girls that their banjjs must be * 
floured oi' buttered before they l>cgifi to pull the strands of 
candy, ^hicli grow pliant and toothsome, and under skillful 
treatmimt, may be braided, twisted or flatiem'd. A cabdy- 
pull or a . cooking party, is, in these days, very popular, and 
few roiny-day frolics are Jialf bo sensible. 
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PeuMtie^. 

ENALTIES should U' jus •ujirth-pro Yoking as 
possible. Dufijig the progress of games of for- 
feits,* gloves, haiidkerohieXs, fans, bracelets, 
IxHikct knives, pone.il eiises, etc., may Ikj gi\en 
up AS forfeits for mistakes. W hen the tiin<^ comes to redeem 
them, this is the common meth^)d.— 

A lady ^tvho imderf'akes t(» c^y the forfeits, sits on a chair, 
and another, whose oflTu'e it is to decide what the punish- 
Irfymt shall be to reclaim the ariiclo, kneels down before her. 

She holds the’ Jirlicjc afwyo his hcail, so that he cannot 
8©o it, and says:— 

“ llorr'B a pretty' thing, ainl h very pretty thing, ^ 

And whut hlmll the owner of this tbinp: dof ” 

“Js it fine or supciTme,’' asks the sj'iitonco-giver. Fine 
stands for a gentleman’s property^ and sujierfincfora lady’s, 
add very different tasks must bo set, according to the sex. 

The dooTuster should be well in^liis part lieforohand, 
and the parties who havedo redeem their forfeits, sh^iild do 
so with g(X)d natun^ no inaUctV how ridiculous they may be, 
or else the pleasure r>f all will be marred. 

Prison I)ikt is Sometimes given. A glass of water and a 
tetispcK)!) are brought into the kmuiu The pris^mer is blind- 
folded, and is tlnuifed with water by the tcas[K>onful by every 
one in the room, unless he succeeds in giusssing who is feed- 
ing him 

. To Imp on one ft>ot three times arouml the room, tolaiigli, 
cry, cough, and sneeze in ev<Ty comer ; to count fifty back- : 
wards ; to kiss your shadow; to play the judge sitting -sol- 
emnly whde funny sfoiies are related to shako your gravity; 
to pay six compliments to six persons, leaving out tlu* let ter 
/ or « in tliem, or mounted on a chair to be juitin whatever 
^absurd attitude any of the nmifiany may propose, you per- 
sonating, meanwhile, a Grecian statue, are among ordinary 
forfeit penalties. 

To llRiTSTi OFF A l)iME IS a ti ick whieh, well jdayed, is very 
funny. A dime iji a wet cloth is pressed atruinst the vic- 
*' tim’s forehead, but be is hubiddi .= to put his hands np. 
The cloth is removed, but the forehead feels as if the dime 
were thm% and the poor fellow^ vainly tries to t^ke it off by 
shaking Ins liead, ete. 

A favorite redemption is Thai of The Knioutof THE Rue- 
ful CouN'iENANCE. Tlo' must take a lighted camlh- in his 
hand, select a friend to be his sfjuire, and then the two must 
togetlier make the einuiit of U»e rotim, The squire must* 
iou<*h the hand of » neh lady very ros|K»ctfuny with his lips, 
afUw tlu^ fashum of ii subject doing homage to a (juoen. 
After each kiss must wipe the. Knight's mouth witli a 
handkerchief The Kriitrht must carry the candle through- 
out the eepunoay, and on no account venture to smile, 
lluaiJ-A- HYE-l^AUV. ^Pliis obliges you to yawn till your 
»ieepiness sets everybody in ih(^ niom to yawning also. 

Thk MEunEY. Sing without paus*' or rest, lines 'fnun a 
half doztm old and new sc/.gs, each as different as possible 
from the other * 


' ' ^ ^ 'c' \ * . ' 

P^WTid Nuiibees. The is coi- » 

demnkl to pay thiif Terea of ]^tty in 

ibis way;— ^ ' , 

Telt (oDC) me (two) not (thrw) in (font) O^ourOfal (five) ntnnheri (tlx) 
Life bi (eight) but (nine) an (tenl-eifldptyfblcven) dreiuin (twelve). 

This must bo repeated without hesitation, and in to some 
l>eoplo a problem. \ • 

In cases whertvsjoine ladies of the f>arty»have objections to 
promiscujoufl kissing, and to assist in gaiffcs wldoliL 

may require forfeits of that character, it is best, to <^oose pen- 
aiKies in w hich the kiss is not imperative, There are plenty 
of jolly and absurd forfeits— penances which require no 
kis^H. For instance, there is The Fia)RISt’ 8 ClfbtcB. Three 
ffowors, Tulip, Rose, and Geranium, are select^. Two of 
the party may assist the forfeiter in choosing persons tvhoni 
the flowers are to typify. Then he is asked, ‘‘ What will 
you do with tho Tulip ? ” “Dip it in water.” “ What with 
the Rose ? ’* “ Wear it next my heart.” What with the 
Geranium ? V “Press it lietween old newspapjers,” The 
names with whicli the flowers arc identified are now men- 
tioned, and their fA^r^ excites laughter or cominiseratiorL 
The Fool’s Leap is provocative of mirth, because thesiljy 
dupe, lieing onlercil tt) set twc^chairs back to back, to take 
oil his shoc,s and jump over them, is almost sure to jtunp, 
if he can, over the chaii*s, when the shoes only are meant 
for such gymnastics. " 

GoIno to Service. The person who is bidden go to ser- 
vice, must demonstrate her ability to be a maid of idl work, 
by going through the motions of vaHous domestic processes, 
in answer to questions like 

*' How <lo you Iron y How tlo you wasb dishes ? flow do yowi svvcuh * 
How do you HLTub ? * 

To kneel to the wittiest, bow to the prettiest, and kiss the 
one you lt>ve Ujst, is of time- honored celebrity, but a le.sfl . ' 
enviable duty is bis who, being asked to name his favorite 
musical instruments, is obliged to imitate them, or his who 
is at the nunty of the comjjany, and conjf)elled to fulfill 
whatever dilllcult task they may imptjsc. 

TWENTY QUESTIONS. 

I'heplay of “tw^enty questions” has been the cause of 
uproarious IftughUr in drawipg-rooms where among the 
pljiyers have lx»cn learned professors, eminent iegal authori* 
iit's, and grave divines. It is a v’cry intellectual game, yet 
has H mat hernatical precision which leads straight to the 
Imttoin fof'ts of the topic under discussion. ^ 

“ Is your subject jiTiimal, vogetablo, or mineral ? ** 

“ What Ifi ItH isl/cy ” 

“ To uhiit ngu docs It belong?" 

Is 11. hlMtorlcnl or natural ? " ♦ 

*' In It ancient or modem ? " 

* ‘ 1« It A manuractured article ? " etc. 

Many puzzling Kubjects may be found to bal&e the moet 
astutiC in playing Twenty Questions, The top#D8t Btohe in * 
Milan Cathedral, the dew-drop in a Morning the 

Queen's slipjiers, and the wedding-rjffg of Prinoew 
have Iwcn guessed in compafiicB where tWa sport hiy, btecii , 
indulged in. ^ 
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; . CRAl^Bp/ 

Two pieces .of pfipetf unlike both Jn fize and color, are 
giTen to each person, one of them a noun must te writ- 

ten, and on the other a question. Two gentlemon’s hats 
mttfl^’nowbeooUed for,*mto one of which the nouns inubt 
bo dropped, and into the other *the questions, and all well 
$bulh^ The hats must then be handed i-ouud, until cai;h 
person is supplied with a question and a noun, 

, The thing now be done is for each player to write an 
* Isnewer in rhyme to^tho question he finds written ou the ouo 
. paper, trTnging in the noun lie sees written on the other 
paper. 

The questions and nouns arc usujilly so \ cry inafiprofiriate 
that if is not easy to write decent pool ry. The player need 
nt)t he disturbed, for tlie less sensilde Ihe poetry, tlie greater 
the fun • The thing to be dumi is to writeaiianswor to your 
question wifh the noun you have received, I’erhaps your 
question is “ IXy^ou like ieesV” and your noun is “Coquette/* 

A person might write a stanza like this: — 

Over ices wc met 
* On anWlil of July, 

inhere wna a coquette 
It wa« Hbe and not 1, 

But icciH I like, for toy ami I 

FIrfet broke ice topelbcr one eve of July.” 

DUMB CRAMBO. 

This is quite difforent^from the other After dividing the 
corniiany into two equal parlb, one half lt‘a\e the room In 
their absence, the reirmiriing player.^ tlx ujmui a veib, to U* 
gu<jjss(*d by tkosowho have gomi out on (heir return. As 
^soon asthewoid is chosen, those’ outside the r(»oni are (old 
^ with what word it rhymes*. A (ousuhation ensues when Ihe 
abs<mt ones come in, and biloutly act ^lie word they think 
may be tho right one Suppose the word chosen to have, 
rhymed with selly the otliers might come in and bc’gin felling 
» imaginary trees with imaginary hatchets, but on no account 

• muttering a single syllable. If fdf ww the verb tln^ spec- 

tators, on recognizing.the action, would clap tfu ir hands, as 
a signal that the word had l)t>en disco^■.elvd. Hut if tdl, or 
^ny other word has Ijeen thought of, the spectators would 
begin to hiss loudly, which the actors would umh^rst and as a 
notice, that they wore wrong, ami must tryuguin. 

The rule in this game is absolute silence. If only an ex- 
clamation is uttored, a forfeit puist be paid. 

• ♦ ‘ ♦ 

f^oriuqe Telliiuf. 

ORTUNE TELUNQ is an ancient amusement, in 
which no wike i^erson believes, and to wbicdi 
gniy the suj^erstitibus pin their oonfldence. 
mStSaBa Without being in the least^cmlulouK, and only 
" indulging tfllit deliglit in inystory, which most of l-lie human 
wo may derive a gretii deal of entertainment, if 
WoliaiFe a gifted friend among ns, who wdll now and tlien 
" use talent for palmistry, by acting as a Sybil, or jirophei; 


Which of us, however superior, does not own to a quick, 
throb of pleasure ou finding a four-leaved clover? Who has 
not counted the petals of the dawy, and bc^eu glad that the 
stray eat who ijersisted in adopting oui* domicile was black 
as Krebus? Where is the nuui wiio enjoys sitting down to a 
table where the guestk munU^r thirteen, or the w^oinan who 
does^not feel an iT>voluntfiry shiver when her looking-glass 
falls from lier hand ? Most of us jjrcfer to the moon over 
the right shoulder, and do nut prefer h) begin an ifuporlant 
piece of work, or tt» set out on a journey on Friday. 

Our superstitions arc akin to that vein of poetry which l^es 
under the surfuce of the finest civilization, and is found at 
the r<H)l of what is best and simplest among the j>eoples who 
are still prim it ivi* and rude. 

If you <',an coax your fortuneteller, provided she is to 
oxendse her skill at a party, a. chur(‘.h fair, or any assem- 
blage of friends, to adopt the di'ess of a gyps(‘y, to wear ^ , 
striped sliawl, mufll(‘ her voice, and sit in the slia^low of An 
improviH(‘d tent, you will add to themyster3^ and, of course, 
to tho attract iveiiess of the (H‘casion. 

Th|jfe arc several ways of telling fm’lunes Mmiemoisello 
Le Norniaml, the shrewd and keeri-cyed French woman, who 
disc‘ernc*d tin* star ol Najoleon from afar, and jm'dicted that 
tho little Corsican would rise ta fame, lefi a pack of thirty* 
six symbolic* cards, which may bo purtdiasod anywhere at 
• the b(X»k-btore>. Among these, th(* ship is the symbol of 
ccanmorcct ; the clover leaf foret»*lls good news ; tlie bouse 
nuains prosianity ; trees stand for g‘»od health ; the rod 
indicates quarrels in the family, and impending misfor- 
tunes ; the scythe is the shadow of d an Jeer ; a serpent be-, 
tokens fals(‘ friends and treachery, and a coffin is tho herald 
. of Ih'alli. 

All those cifrds are modiliod us to their sign ifieat ion by * 
the manner in wdmdi they are held, and their relations to 
other cards. A pack ot Hh'Ju will (I'rtainly do no harm in, 
any house, and. if cleverly mrini}>u1ii((*d. lliey may bo tho 
soun*** of much pleasnrabl«* oceiq^at ion. 

Onlinaiy playing-cards arc of eoursf* used the fortune- 
teller. The Queen of Ileaits brings good Inek ; the King 
of Hearts inereas(*s it, and the Ace of Sfiades is to bo d(*fply 
dreadt^l. Far. far away to ili»* cloml-land of the earliest my- 
thologies, where the three weinl sjsleis, Alnq)OS, (’lotho, and 
Laebesis sit an<l .spin Hk' web of ni(»rtiil destinies these mys- 
tic interpretations point. 

Tin* o]<l (xreeks and Homans w(‘nt revenmtly to tlio ora- 
cles. beforedhoy enten’d on n<'W adventures, or set forth to 
fierce wars, and Hie oracles, muttcringin ambiguous phrases, 
sent them on their way rejoicing. The Pharaohs, at a. 
younger, blither pirriod of the earth’s history, had their 
soothsayers, astrologers, and magiciSns, whok* office it -Was 
to interprf*t the royal dreams, and pave the uuse<m fuiun* 
for the kingly feet with untold gifts and shining splendor. 

PALMif^TKV, or telling fortunes by the lines (dihe hand is 
easily leanied. The lines running through the hand show 
delicacy or t he reverse, will or vacillation ; ariislic deftness^ 
or stupid clumsiness. Common sense and habit of observar 
tion will enable most j:)eople to lei I fortuiuHs by hands. 

As for the prettiest x^ay pf all^ the telling fortunea by , 
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tea-leavos, that i-equires daintiness of wrist and eye, and a 
happy turn for hitting off tin^ salioni iKiints in character.. 

The reader, however,* wili plcasij lak(‘ notice (hat it is only 
as a graceful indoor pastime, liiat forlune-telling is rtjcom- 
numded. Do not sii/Ter yourselves to think that the nio- 
rnentons issues of fate arc ever clcci<led by the fantasy of a 
floating feadeaf, or \hc (‘hanc(‘ol’ a pre tty picture, on a card 
Do not go to the vulgar and ignorant persons, who prey on 
tho weakness of their* Jieighbors, and etu u thi'ir livings by 
telling fortunes for money 

Jt)ur fortunes, good or ill, arc very iTm<’h in our own con- 
trol. Tho honest, the true, tin* brotherly, the persevering, 
usually arrive at Jbml good fortune, even though they mc(?t 
with sorrow and diAappoinlim nt. The thriftless, the mean, 
tho .scljish, and the indolent most, frcjjucntly reap the whirl- 
wind, hecau.se they sow the wind. As u general rule riches 
and honor cr.uie to the diligent an<( faithful, while jiovorty 
and reproach arc inluu-ited by the niio and the reckless. 

TOY-MAKING, 

- The of a little mechanical skill by young folks 

who have brains in their finger-tips, helps to swell tlie tide 
of home enjoyment. 

Plenty of pretty toys may he bought by those who have 
Fortunalus’s purse to gi) to for funds, but it is doubtful 
whether those wh<> can buy wliatever (livy wish, have half 
tho fun which belongs lo those who widi a knife, a few 
tacks, ‘.sc rews, and strings, a litlh* f)ap(‘r» and some other 
flimple materials, construct ingenious to^.s of their (‘wn, for 
the (livcrsioii of Uumi’ triends. 

One can hear the shouts (d laughter with which the as- 
sembled family greet .lack and Nellu*, as t^y their combined 
efforts they produce, what is after all im 4 ji toy, but a trick. 

THE APPLE WOMAN. 

For this nothing is wanted excejd a baby’s or an old lady’s 
cap, a pockef-tiandkerehicf, ami a live humnn hand. 

Clengh the fist, and then h<ad it witli {lie knuckles up- 
ward, covering the top joint rd the thumb with the top 
joints of the fingers Draw on llir'- ’ fnuOoris of the fore- 
finger and thumb, forming the frfuit of the elonehed fist, 
a faw, using a few Ixfid dots and liims tf) represtmt the eyes, 
eye] now-', noM\ etc. IVLiko a « ^p to lit the hand, and drat)e. 
a [KM k(d-haiidlo’rrhief ov(t ;i 1.\ fastening it like a shawl in 
front. Tlu' o]<l woman so made may be inadoyo .mtui to 
speak by slightly moving (he knuckle of (he thumb up and 
down, and to Vriiolo- i»v stuking a pipe betv^eeii tbo fore- 
finger and the thumb, the spaei' betw'ocii which joints will 
represeifi the tnoiilh. ♦ 

THE DANCING HIGHLANDER. 

This is nnotmT euri.ms h.arid performunec. (lot an old 
glove, and cut otT the to)»s of ilie first lingers down to about 
the second joint: m-xt wdl be requiied a v-rv .small pair of 
baby’s soc'ks, W’hhdi arc (k- paiijied soon* plaid pattern, 

' and fitted to the first a’ d Kt*<mi)d fingofs. Dtaw on the 
glove, then {mil the socks on the first two fingers, pariding j 


out that for the firat ffnger, bo to be equal in length to 
that for tho Becond. The figure df a Highlander In hia 
nalionql costume, which should ha\p l>een first prepared oat 
of cardlxmrd, and appropriately colored, is then tot be 
j.iasted on lo the back of the glove; the tops of the first two 
fingers of the gloves should do duty for shoes, and the un- 
covered portions of the performer’s fingers will show aa tho 
bare knees of the killed fck‘f>t, who may then be made to 
dance or iierfnrm any of Ihoso wild antics usually aitrihi^ 
11 ted to the Jliglilander wtion his foot is on his native heath. 


Tl\e 


Imvo. a long and eventful history. Th€*y 
figure in the «nnal.s of courts, and arc treasured 
by witluTcd old la<lies among the relies, sclented 
and iibU)n-l)ound, of their days of beUe-hcKxl 
. ami yiuilhful blinmi. Drought from thtv distant East, they 
arc wi(‘lded with most, grat'c by the lovely ladies of Spain, 
who can do what they please with tho pretty weapon which 
they use with such aerial sprightlinc8.s. 

To make a fafi of ])aper tied with a bit of satin or lute- 
! string is an e^isy»uecomplishmcnt to most selnx)! girls. But 
I whoever, in want of amu'-cment, shall venture on the manu- 
! faeture <jf Tuk Mao re Fan, will find that much dexterity is 
I required to insure success. 

j In its manufaeturo a pi(‘oe of goorl stout irnpcr wHi be re* 
i (piired, in size twenty-four inches fi>y nineteen, or propor- 
! tionaioly larger or smaller The paj)er is to be measured 
I into six equal i>arts, (ho di\ i.sions lacing 'marked on the mar- 
i gin, as shown in Ejg, i. Douldo tho paper in hallf as 
I shown in Fig Si. Fold tho upjiermost iTalf outwards, mak-* 
I iug the fold as shown iu the same figure by tho letters aa. 







Turn the j^aper over and fold the other half m preplaeljr 
(he same way, tlius making the pape|r as shown in fi* 

Upcni examining the edge A A two the 

folds will bo setm, whereas at the edge^ B three opening^ 
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will bo loupd, The hmid luts next to be insc^rted into the 
jniddle of thejse latter openings, and the paper folded out- 
ward to the right and left, and iiurniHl over, when it will 
aA in Fig. 4. Then pinch the paper from end to end, 
in plaits like a ruflF, thrco-eigliths of an inch in depth, so 
that when it is all pinched it will be in stnall compass, as in 
Fig.5. 

The magic fan is now complete, and all that remains is to 
^ lahm how to produce its variety of shapes. 11- is said that 
as many as from sixty to ^ovt^ily varieties have br-en pro- 
duced*; a few only will, however, ]>e here indiealed, as by 
attention to the directions now given, it will b(‘. a com- 
paratively easy matter to ring the changes on the kinds 
specified. 
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It pjust always bo rciuern birred that every time the form 
of the fan is changed, the jiIijkt must 1^* again well pinched 
together, in order that the folds of the plaits may numdn 
plainly thd strongly markeil. Unless the folds are k« pt in 
order, the fan caipiot bo properly worked 

To produce the first form, the common-sbafied fan (Uig 
6 ), cateh the foldi:^! paj^er (Fig, 5) at the botlom with bnth 
diands, pinch it In, and spread out tht* top. For h’lg. 7 in- 
sert the fingers at A, and pass then* round to b. luiMiig the 
papiir. To turn Pig. 7 into Fig., 8, insert the tiugei-s at c, 
and {>ass them round to n. 

For the next change catch (ho paper by thcvi>urt now 
Uppermost, pinch that part well together, and tho paper 
takes the form of a sotxip (Fig. 9), tho upper i^art of the fan 
(Fig. 8) bei^oming tho handle of llic* scoop. 

Pinch the paper again into the form of Fig, 5, lift up the 
upppr part a, bHng the lower plaits a w»>H together, and 
and with one hand arrangts the upper part, so as to form the 
h^ of a mushroom (Pig. 10). A nciw form may bo got by 
raising part of tho double liead of tho mushrcxim. For Fig. 
11 rovorsPUie paper and spread out the lower part, so (hat. 
If may represent the body of a wine-glass; that which in 
Fig. 10 was the head of tho mushroom will soon appear os 
*llie foot of the gloss, 

' To moke tbs Chinese lonteni (Fig. 12), open out ail the 


paper and twist it Around ; Qatch it now by the central part, 
and by '.jorapresfiing the central folds well together, some* 
thing like two of the enormous wheels -of the steam stone- 
crublier will be produced (Fig, 13). Tho butlcr-coolor (Fig. 
14) is obtaincii by opening the pufH'r out again and catching 
it at tho two ends. 

The original form Fig. 5 must thou br again reverted to, 
and a fresh start may be nuuh'- by catching the paper at both 
ends, and folding it nj> so as to lepresent Fig. 15, By draw- 
ing it out the table mat, Fig. Id will next be shown. 

Raise up the jiaper at tlm letters a and B of Fig. 10, and 
there will aj>pear a dish in the form of Fig. 17, aitd Fig.WlH 
is obtained by then pressing the paj>er inwards. The sentry- 
box, Fig. 10, comes by drawing llie paper out, and letting 
it loose at the foot and so (»n. Many other slm|)es may Ije 
obtained. 

Kxpeniment as freely as you ph'use on tho Magic Pan. If 
spoiled, it costs only a little putienco and a few minutes of 
time U) remake, and a dcNterous lad will produce chairs, 
sofas, flower-j)ots, staircases, winflows and window-blinds, 
night-caps, Ivoxes, etc • 

Paper lends itself <»bliging|^' to luany other (pieer doviceisi, 
as boats, pusses, hats^ and paraehute.s. 

From pa.slcboaYd and })Hpcr united. Aunt Mary and Uncle 
Dick, putting their beads together, might evolve for the 
mystification and deliglit of a bevy of young visitors, . 

^ THE PROPHET.- 

Tho Prophet, as his ofii(c is, predicts the future. To 
make his figure, pro( uri* apicei of cork, and cut out a stately 
man, dress Inin in flowing roljes, give him a venerable beard, 
and in his bund put a small wand, pointing rlownward.s. 

Cut apiece of pasteboard in a (ircular shajw?, let it be a 
few inches in iliameti'r, and ornament the <Hlges with jaeces 
of fancy i>aper. Thim mark on tiie while surface of the 
pasteb<;ard tw(*nty Cipuil <li visions, by means of lines radiat- 



ing from tho center, and within each division place a num- 
ber ranging in order from one to t^frenty. 

Mount the canl on a small wooden stand, through the 
center of which a steel wire Is placed, and fix tlie figure of 
the Prophet in such a manner on the wire that it will re- 
volve fix»ely. 

The next thing to be done is to draw up a tabic of prog- 
nostications, and, indeed, it is as well to have several of these 
and if they are somewhat indefinite all the better. Tho per- 
son who wishes his fortune told then signifies it, |nd the 
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showman sets the Pi^iphet spinning. As he comes to a stand- 
still, his wand jvmits to the nuiubor nearest to it, and that 
indicates the person’s fortune. 

TELLING STORIES. 

The gift of telling a story well is one that entitles its pos- 
sessor h? dosorvod j»o|uihinly\ Tlicjv an* days when every 
amusement w<*arieK, juid \v<- pine for something new, and the 
new thjpg, being propostMl, bdls to jdease. Then liow happy, 
the fireside whi(‘b has a slor 3 ^-tejicr of its own, Sorjie dear 
grandpfm‘ul or favorite eousin, or, it maybt^^ some charming 
gfrl or HCcompUshed eolli‘gian, 111 Is up the tedious luair and 
gives it wings of onehanlment by relating the legends of tlm 
past, or evoktiig memories of stories read in the pages of 
groat auih(»rs. 

So,, ill the days of our ancestors, the troiibadf>ur and the 
palmer, wending their way from oru castle to another, and 
from baroii’.s iiall to earPs abode, o'- else to the hospitable 
ooiivent or monastery, which never iefus(‘d shelter to the 
wandering and wayfaring, gained their welcome and seats 
alx>ve the salt. The lejh*r of a goo<] story is a benefactor, 
and should not be undervidued. 

PLAYING AND SINGING,. 

JMusi(^ loo, is one of tlic liome n'simrees which, universal 
n.s the art is, is far tew little juized. Everybody eaunot sing 
like Gerster, or play like Jo.^elTy. Home artists should not 
refuse to play for the home eirclo and for^friends, because 
they are not ambitious and eaimot prcKluee dazzling ctTects 
on tho piano or violin. 

On the contrary, every performer should take pains to 
learn by heart, so a.s to bo entirely independent, of notes ” 
a half-d(>zen fuv'orito arrang^unents, ami, when asked, he or 
she .should not wait to be ei>axed and pmsuaded, before 
gratifying the company, She pleases 1 w ice wlio d(a‘a her besl. 
when firet inviti'd, U is of all things mostanm>>ingto have 
a Indy, known to bo a gewd-phu er. ex( use hei-self from phi^- 
ing becau.'w- her music is not at hand. Alway.s to recpiire 
rifiush' is like building a house and h-aving the fe('utfoldiiig 
visi)»le. 

Yuutrg f»eoplo should learn to j^lay in perfect time and 
touch, that IS staccato or legato a.*-' may be Jieedcd, for danc- 
ing. No (‘xereisc if; more grae* ful and Iwnutiful thkn this, 
in wlneli the Inxly iiiovc'i in iluitun to the sound oY miisie, 
and a daucf- at home in the narJor, with the youn^ folks fly- 
ing light as birds lf» the Mispii'ing tune, and the old f(»Iks 
Tooliirig (>11 liU ttu'ir lil ind In-giTis to glow, and father sud- 
(Kitil} rising whiH:^ n, other, hiughnig mid prob'stfng, intrj 
the center the loom, is a sight to behold and remember 
iU5 a glimpse of Areadia. 

Learn 1o play for dmieiiiii, girLsand boys, to(>. There is 
no reason why onh girls should .studv nusie. It affords a 
very delightful irid<K)r uums.-riu^nt for young g-entlcTnon 

Song should be cultivated around the health, and where 
there are a number of vou ts, the diiTerent j.arts should be 
takeih, and the evening should l)e turned a*, limes into an 
atnatour philhariaouic rehearsal. 




H OCTETY mlgh^be broadly divided into two parti. 
One part might consist of the people Who aim- 
not make out a puzzle to save their lives, and the 
other, of the people to whom a puzzle is a chal- 
lenge to the most congenial of inteJlc^ual tournaments,* 
The’ puzzle columns in the weekly papers are ope of their 
most j>opular foatim^s, and in more housi^s tJmn' we can^ 
count, the nuts whicli the puzzkvM:litor providc*s for diking, 
are sturdily tried by bright youngsters and shrewd adults, 
who never know v\ hen they are bcaUm, but if at first they 
don’t succcerl, try, try agains All America went wild over, 
the little solitaire amusement, known as the fifteen-puzzle; 
and if you wish to dispel a cloud, prevent a quarrel, or 
make peace in a discontented' household, just -present thefn 
wit'll a jierft^dly irresistible puzzle, and the woi-k is done. 

The Anagram ).■< a clever jilay upon a sentence, or phrase, 
and iaat it.s Ik^sI when it conceals the name of some cele- 
brated character in historj^i Thus: — 

“Tear it, men ; I atone,” sfxills the name of the ill-fated 
and beautiful “Marie Antoinette.” “So droll, pert man,” 
transiiosed, rej^eals “Lord Palmerston.” “Cling on, feeling 
heart,” is* of course, “ Fhirenee Nightingale ; ” and “ Ablo 
man to get,” “ Leon Gambetta.” ' 

J and 1 are intorc^hangeable for purjKises of copvenienco 
in the anagram, but no letters may be taken, which are not 
in the name on w‘h.ich it is made. 

The word square demands jiatience and some familiarity 
with the s|»elling-b(X)k. ^Ve give an example of a stiuaro , 
coiiijiosed of words of four letters : — 

ISIS 
S I T) K 

I f) E ^ A * 

S E A T 

The reader will observe that lh(‘ letters aefoss th%top, and 
down tho left side. s|>f‘n Ihc some word. The second wlumn 
and the .seeoml row the same, and .so on, 

Tt» set anyone guessing this square, you would, having 
comp<vied it, writ;<‘ as follows 

1, A river in Uxfoi<lshire. 

5i. A porfloii of our bodies, 

a, A thought. 

4 . A Than. 

■ The difliculty is very greatly increased when squares are 
formed of wonls, containing five or six letters. Thus ihk • 
square now given is harder than its predecessor ; — 
b A poetical name of old Kagioiid. 
a. A i*orhigucKf pro>1iJCXs ia Africa* 
a. A town in Kapt Pnippla. 

1. SoujotlOng fiimerl ul or detrigacd. 

5. A town in pentnark. 

6. A H>wn tn France, 

ALBION 
L O A N D A ♦ 

B A B T E N 

I N ,T E N "r 

O D 'e N 8 E 
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ailiaMAs Are of verioufi forms. We will suppose 
hii^ds to bo the subject of enigmas around the wintry lire : 

t What a «0vare attack of quinsy p^omits your doing f Siohlkm. 
% An architeet wcU koown to fame. Wren. , 

^8. A portion of a wholo, and a range of hillH. Part ridge. * 

4.. What a coward doca in t)ie hour of danger, (^uail. 

. * 

Or fruits are cunningly bidden in the enigma, or it may 
^be flowers. Then, 

I. A vowel and a cot^king appuratii? tiro Orange. 

S. To give way to anxiety and t‘orrow, Ih Plm. 

S. The greatest cringe in a schord-boy'H calendar, 1b Peacti. 

4. What a good conecivnce given t<i itn pjiKW'saor, Im Ifeartaease 

5. An Irish velilcle and a jwoplo w'ho live under mu* king. i\ir uatton. 

6. A noted Q,uaker, and a liandy article of ilrcBs*. Ft/x-gtovc. 

DIAMONDS arc made by solocUng loti el's or words that 
nmy l>e set forth in the form of u diamond. For instance 
in the example, the central letters downward and horizon- 
tally spell the name of a groat nov^dist. 

1, A letter that iw botlj vowel and t'onBonant. 

2. A JowiBb tribe. 

Z. A woman who ftct two ancicnl pooi)le« at war. 

4. A character in Guy ManniiCTing. 
r>. A Grt^cian berth 
d. A novelist and poet. 

7. A character in Tlie Tempest. 

8. A cliaracter in I^\ o’a Labor Ixist. 

9. KflerNo^^coiUti. 

10. A lettei of tbe (jivok alphabet. ^ 

II. A conaonanl 


D . A N 
H K I 4 E N 
B E R T R A U 

• A O A M E W 0 N 

W A li T E K S 0 T T 

S E n - A S T 1 A N 

M E R CADE 
F R O T II 
E .T A 


• * CHARADES. 

Though weak to a proverb my first hurt l>een reckoned, 

The game i« ho coiiBUiutly made of my second 
Vet to hoatrt w ifhoiit numlHjr my w hole InwU* defiance. 

And the world stood umaxf'd at tho iK^amooiiB alliance. 

« 

This it is obvious is Waterloo. 

I oetft my accohd to my flrat, but many a whole passed before I paw 
him. Sea-son, 

My fbit I hope you are, my second 1 8co you arc, and my wh«le T 
know you are, 1« Wellcome. 

A verbal charade is sometimes comixisod by pn^cocious 
seven and eight year olds, and twenty-seven or eight needs 
jtK>t blush at making a good numerical charade. In tlie 
lattcri a ^fotd or proverb is aolected, and the way to begin 
Ja to announce : “I am comi»osed of so many letters. Itfy 
1 , 5p 6, 7 is such a thing. My 8, 9, 10 such another, etc,” 
spelling as many words as may be, by combining various 
totters. Finally a clue is given, not too distinctly, please, 


when it is admitted that, *‘My whole is a great discoverer 
or a marvelous invention.” 

The verbal charade, often called Enigma, is after this 
pattern : — 

My firpt Irt In lamb, but not In Bbccp, 

My Hccond in Hhallow', but not In deep. 

My thml Ib in nit, but not In niou»c, 

My, fourth is la villa, but not in house. 

My fifth in in h)vc, but nol in hare, 

My rtixMi Irt in door, bill nol in 
My scvenih V in plant, but not In a tree. 

My whole ir, a ChriBLiiui name yon 'IJ t^w -MatiUla. 

AruohTirs, IjOgogram.s, Furonogbams, Mktageams, and 
Paraouams. all iiivik' tlic study of tho tiurious. And, ex- 
cept that the young peo{)lc are apt to survey them with sus- 
picion, regarding t he whole host of mathematical puzzles as 
veiled amba^ssiniors, in league with schoolmasters and pro- 
fessiU's to <‘hcat tfunti into severer studies than pJay-timo 
cares for, the various iiumbor ]juzzles are warranted to con- 
fuse the average head in the v ery pleasantest wiuy. 

For instiinee 

“ A room with ciKld conn.M>, bad ft ent in ouch corecr, Buven cat;^ before 
each cat, and it cal on (‘v*Ty od'M fall. What was the total number of 
cats V ” Lvdd, and no more, 

A ooutarvinan hfivint; a ft^K, a ^"oohc, and a peck of corn, catnc tj n 
river, where he could tarry over but one ui u tiujc Now, aeiu>t\vo 
wen^ to be lefi together that iniLdit dej^t toy each other, he w'Rb ul hlfl 
wit’s end, for, ^ftyrt lit. “'rhoii;.d» the torn can't eat tne j?obHC. nor th« 
fiooyeeut the fox, yet the fux tan ri\r the rind the gooso eat the 

com.” How rthall he cany tln in over that thi‘y mny mil destroy each 
other. 

Lei him Qrnt l.Hke ovei the r'(»osc, Icavins: the f<»x and corn ; 
then let him take o\cr the fox, and bring the KooK<<'biu*k ; then take 
oviT the com, and iUbtly brm^' back lire jjoom* again. 

Phicf* three sixes together so as to make seven. • 

Will the litlh* man who t,ot>K the im^dal last wtvk for his 
proftcieuc) in fractions, lliink at once of the answer 6jj ? 

The three (’1 races, cur rx ( inh an equal nnmlx-rof omiigen. wei'c met 
by the nine ISIuh-b. \x ho linked tut boine of tln’in ; and l urli (,rftOC having 
given to each Mn''i* the Biinn* ji'niiher. it wmh then ftniiid tluit they had 
all equal rflmreh-. Tb'w nnn.y had the Gru< en at firbt y 

*Any multiple of 12 will aiirtwiT the conditionw of thlg 

qucBtlon. 

Desire a person t<i think , of a numbt r. say 6. Let him 
multipl) it by ‘i. Add 1. Multiply by :k Add to this the 
number thought of. Jicl )iim inform you what is the num- 
lier pnidut'cd. It will alw'ays end with 8. Strike this 
and you havi‘ the original numlH*r, 08 — 0. ^ 

Desire a person to think of a numlvei; say 6. 

Let him multiply U by itself = 3ft. • 

Take one fioin tlu' number thought of, 5, 

Multiply thh- by llself 25. ^ 

Tell yon ihe dltTen nce between thifl and Uio former product, IL 
Add one to it, 12. , 

Halve lldrtuiuuitKT, ft. 

The result will invariably be the number thought of. 

There are several methods in which this particular puzzle 
may be varied, but 'we pass on to something leas abstruse 
and yet more curious. . . 
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PSpPS ERE you over takon ns a rhild to view some 
ySl jBLi wonderful wizard, who wort; a fantastic Oriental 
KtSpRK gown and a Porsian-lookin«r cap, nil embroidered 
with queer si giKs anti hieroglyphics ? Mystery 
secmtstl shaking from his very rob(‘.s, and his stage para- 
phernalia, iumKJcnt as il ItKtkctl on the surface, concealed 
you knew not what of strange, -bizarre, ajid inconipn;- 
hensiblc things. 

Since you have grow n oldtT, you liave learned to your sur- 
prise that most of tlio tricks practicetl by jugglers and nec- 
romancers are <piito simple, and within the range of any 
quick and deft person wlio.will take the trouble to learn 
them. Youtrilofpnsiii adds to their clTcct, and something 
must be set dowm to’ the natural credulity, wdiich makes 
most of' us quite willing to be nnw and then imposed 
upon. 

The only unsurpassed jugglers in the world, 'vfrhose d(v 
vices arc j^i^formcd with very little machinery, and who do 
the most amazing things, with a (i'lcrity that captivates the 
senses, and defies them to penetrate the magical secrets, are 
the jugglers of*India. 

Let us see What legerdemain performancos we may safely 
try in a parlor exhibition at home. ^ . 

TO GUESS THE TWO ENDS OF A LINE OF 
DOMINOS. 

Cause a set of dominos to be shuffled together as miieli 
asanyoftbc conq^auv'may desire. You j/roposc to leave 
the r'v>oni in wldi'h the audience are assembled, ami you as- 
sert, that from Jour rct-rcat, be it where it may, you can 
see, aiijl will lie able to toll, ttu' Iw'o numbers forming the 
extremes of u Jine cmnjKiScd of the entire set, a(;cordii)g to 
the rules estf*l)lished for laying one domino after another. , 
in the draw game. . ^ 

All the magic consists in taking up and carrying away, 
unknown b) every one, om‘ domino (not a double), taken if.t 
hazard ; for the two nunrbers on it must bo the same as 
those on the ends of the two outer dominos Y"ou may re- 
new the ex];>ennK*nt as ofbm as you « noose, by taking each 
time a diffcrimt domino, which changes the numbers to be 
guessed 

Anolhi^r pretty little bit of u'.ystery with dominos, is that 
of seeing aud c<iunling them 'hrough all ob.>taclcs Lay a 
set of ilominos on their ffu cs, one lieside the other, -in one 
k>la<'ls line 1 hen tell tie coinpany that you will go into 
another room and 'ulmdt to having youi eyes bandaged, 
and they in the m anlnnc may lake from the hne any num- 
ber of dominos, llu'v please, provided they he taken from 
the end now (d y(nir rit/hf ftonO, and they may place them 
at the oppositt' end. and tin* line, (;\(H'])t for tin* change of 
pieces, will reinuin in appearance preei^-ly Urn same. 

If you liHVe rnastered thi*^ feat of ttonjuring. you will be 
able to enter and, still with bandaged i yes. tell your friends 
the exact nuinlau’ transporpa] from one end to tin- other. 
And you may assure then, you have everything, noL 


withstanding that there was a. wall to iQok ttir<lfligh, and 
that you were blindfolded. You may even fa6ast that you 
will do more. Yon may promise to fake from the tni^st of 
those dominos, of which they have -changed the position, 
one, which by the addition of its spots, will tell the vejy 
number they took from right to left 

The key to this trick is in the arrangement of -the ftrst 
thirtc('ii dominos, beginning at the lefi^ so that the spots 
on the first form the number twelve ; of the -second, e(ei>m ; 
of the third, ten ; and so on up to a double blank for the 
thirteenth and last. You pla(*e the dominos afterwards in _ 
the order in which they happen to present themselves. 

THE MAGIC HANDKEROHIEI:. 

Take any handkerchief and put a quarter or a dime into 
it, \"ou fold it up, laying the four corners over it, so that 
it is outi’-ely hidden by the last one. You ask fhe audience 
to touch and p el Vie com inmde, YW then unfold it, and 
the <‘oiu has disap|7cared. 

The metluMl is as follows : Take a dime and privately put 
a piece of wax on one side of it, place it in tbo middle of 
the liandkorchief with tlie waxed aide up ; at the same time 
bring tlie corner of the liandkorchief marke<l a (in Fig 1), 
and completely hide the coin ; this must be carefully done. 

Now press the*coin very bard, so that by means of the 





wax it will slick to the liandkcrcluef ; tlien fold tha Corners 
B, c, n, and it- will resemble Fig, 2. * 

1'hcTi fold the comci*s n,' c, and d, leaving \ open (eee 
Fig. 2). Ilavirig done thi.s, take hold of tho handkerchief 
with both bands, us representXHl in Fig. 8 at the opening A# 
and sliding ^ilong your fingers at the edge of the aame, the 
handkerchief becomes unfolded, and the coin adheres to it, 
coming into your right hand. Detach % shifce the 
kerchief out, and the coin will have disappeared. 
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the gpectfttbw that the coin is in .the ^and- 
- J(i$rehi0t it iirst, drop it on the table and it will tjound 
against the wood. « • 

THE MAGNETIZED CANE. 

.Take a 'piece of horse)mir or* black silk thread, about 1 wo 
feet long, and fasten to eaoh end of it bent hooks of n bkck 
aolor. Fasten the hooks in tlie back ]iart of your panla- 
loona, about two inches below Lho bend of the kiucs. Then 
place the cane, which should be a dark one, and not loo 
heavy, within tlic inner part of the thread, and by a sim- 
ple movement of the legs yoefrnay make it dance about, 
and perform a great many funny antir s. At nigJit tho 
black thread ^ is .invisible, and you slumld tell the on- ■ 
looker that you are magnetizing tho canc, and by moving 
and making passes with your hands, you will hide the 
motion of the legs. 

* THE ERRATIC EGG. 

To transfer an egg from one wine-glass 
to another, and buck again, wiihout touch- j % 

ing eitlier egg or glass<\s, or letting any one 
else do so, is not im{)os.sible nor very ditli- WW 
cult. Blow smartly on one side of the 
egg, and it will hop into tlie neighboring 5 m 
gloss. Blow a second time, and it will 
obligingly hop back, 

THE MAGIC CANISTER. 

Got a tinman to make a double canister, with an opening 
on each end, which must so slide within a tin tuls^ that 
' either end can be concealed within it alternately, us seen in 
the illustration, where the end of A is shown and B cof»- 
cealetl. 

In this position it rcsernblos an ordinary canistror. The 
interior is divide<t into two parts. Into B j)tit 
la bit of cambric, to loc^k like a handkerchief. 

Borrow a handkerchief, and say : “ Now, 
ladics^and gentlemen, I shall burn this hand- \ . 

korchief to ashes, place them In this canister ]o j 
(80 saying, you put it into A) and when 1 
have uttered a simll it will be reslore<l pijrftxdly | 
whole. Will tho owner please mention what 
mar^ it has ? *' 

This diverts the attention of tho audience to the owner,* 
and while they are looking at him or her you turn the can- 
ister over, and push it up till the shouldtT of B is on a level 
with the the tof> of tho tube. When th(‘ mark has l)ocu 
you open take out tho square of cambric, anti 
|»retend to examine the ihark with anxious care. Jlayng 
sorutinixed it, put it into a candle flame, and when it has 
entirely bum^ up slip tho ashes into J?, and rfipully reverse 
it as you turn round to your audience with A now upper- 
most." 

Say any nonsense you please, and take the handkerchief 
triumphantly out to be returned to its owmiv. 

tricks performed by sleight of hand it is important to 


preserve composure of manner, Nervousue^ is apt to 
Iwtray the conjurer, and keep him from lomemberiiig 
■ details, and on^he jicrfectiou o% small dt'tails depends suc- 
cessful results. 

The amateur magician shouhl care more lor the ]>leasure 
of his friends than for any glory or credit lie may gain. In 
amusements, as in most other tilings, unselfishness wins the 
mo.st laurels knd gets, the mo.st solid returns. Jl, is well to 
practice a new trick by yoursidf a number of times before 
venturing to display it to an audi<*n(‘e. Failure is as morti-* 
fving in tho parlor a.s on the battle-ground, and in. most 
cases, thoroughness of jirepa ration, . 

iinitwl to a cool heml and a steady 
hand, will make failure improbable. I 

TIT-TAT-TO. I . I 

^ ** m 

Draw a figure on th»' slate (srr mi), H ^ ”* I 

■The object to draw three crosses I I 

in a ix)W b<dor(‘ your antag(»nist can I I 

* dtaw three noughts in the same w ay. I ■ 

hhicli to mark but one at a time, and I ■ 

the two b) mark by turns. lllBSBHBIBCEIHHH 

LOTO. 

There are twenty -four cards in this game, and they are to 
found at all toy shops. 

Each card is divided .into three rows, and each row con- 
tains nine squart^s, live numbered and four blank. Theftc 
numbers arc arranged in columns down the card, the first 
column containing the units, the second tho tens, the third 
the twenties, and so (ui up to ninety, whicli i>s the highest • 
numlxir. Kaeh card e»)ntains fifteen numbei’s, and cac-h 
number is fourv times contained m the set. Then" are 
also two bags, one contaiTmig numbers from one to ninety* 
on little w(»oden discs, the otlasr about two hundred count- 
ers of glass, 'rhe counters are used <'oVLTiiig tlu-^ num- 
bered squares. One of the pla}ers sluitTles lho loto canls, 
mixing them well, and then distribu1e.H tiiem equally, 
n^serving a share for liiriisclf. Any numher of ihthotis up 
to twelve may play loto. The dealer then puts Ins hand in 
- the bag of miiubcrs, ealling them aloud, and the players 
cover their numbers on the cards witli the gloi-^s counters 
as tlii^y hear tJieir names. Brizes of nuts or eundy may go 
with (his game. The player who first covers five , numbers* 
in a row is entitled to the firsl share, etc. 

That nolKxly nliould be hift out is a cardinal rule in happy 
horui's. We have felt paine<l in some, houses at the loilelj- 
nc«is of the old jicople. Tliey luive grown bK> fetblo to inin- 
gh^ in gaieities which lax their strength, thi'y eannnot sec to 
n‘ad, and even conversation tires them. 

It is very hani for them, particularly if they' have been 
of an active turn, and used to doing tlieir share, to sit still 
with foldeB hands, passed ovct in tho plans for .anj|u»c- 
numt. . It would not be a groat sacrifice for some younger 
f>erson to play loto, or bagatelle, or go- bang, or bring the 
never- failing backgammon board, and win the aged face lb 
smiles, and the j^Qart to forget its troubles. The rules for 
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all these jrafhos are simple, and they are not so (3ifiQcuIt but 
that a novic-o can iVarn to take part with very li<.tle effort. 
l>o ui>t leave grmidpa ami grandma out of ySur calculations 
when you are m/iking your plans for housc5hold fun. 

CHEMICAL EXPERIMENTS. 

. In these days when every inquisitive ^K^rson is poking his 
fingers into salience, and trying to discover her jseeretii. there 
are not a few cliemical experinieids wliieh ar'e astonishing to 
.‘<he uninltiatt^d. 

Of, thest^ the student will constantly find out new and 
marvelous combinations for himself, hut some of the easier 
ones, within iva(;h of every onv, are safe even for the un- 
sciJnliffc, Tailless mamma declares that she will have no 
such silly display of contrasts, Eugene and Clitfortl may s<;me 
day surprise their friends by showing Jhein a blaze of vivid 
. flame on a block of ice. 

Press a piece of ]K)tassium wilh a ]>enknife upon a cake of 
ice. Instantly there will bo abur^t of reddish'pur]»le llrc^ 

Or, make a hole in your cake of h e wdfh a poker red-hot. 
Pour out the water and fill the cavity with spirits of cam- 
phor, P) which a lighted match may beapplie<i. 

Fill a glass IsUtle wdth alkali in which you have di8solve<l 
copper filings. The liquid is blue, while uncorked. Cork 
it, and tlio col(>r disapixiars, Un(*ork it, and it ivturns. 

THE MAN IN THE MOON, 

'This gentleman is siipiwsed to l>e stationary in his lunar 
alnxle, but he can b(^ brought to earth on oet.^ision. 

Suspend a larg(i sheet aeroias the folding duel's of an old- 
^ fashioned i>arlor. In the front r<M)m place the company, in 
darkness. In tlie back room, on the floor, set a lighted lamp 
with a reflector oi looking-glass or highly polished tin. 

A person standing between tlui light and the sheet will be 1 
seen magnifled to immenso projMUtions, in the other, room, j 
and if he jumps ove^; the. light, it will apjx'ar ns though he 
junqxxl to the ceiling, lie may ]M'rforni a. variety of humor- 
ous feats, to t heamusimicntof the sped uloi*s, and the graver 
countenance lie can fireserve wlijle cutting up his capers, the 
louder will be the laugliiiig to reward tir good acting. 

G’here is no ilanger of onr growu'ng tex) frivolous or roo . 
fond of play, from our^learning how to indulge that part of 
our uahire which protests agjn'ii‘-t lading fastened in*a strait 
ja(‘ket Thti best of bix)ks ss; ? that a merry heart hath a 
continual least. laughter i medicinal. 

It- vs eeoiioiry to lay in a stock of appltis and nuts for long , 
winter evenings, U‘cau.-ie to homes w’herc there is an intelli- [ 
g*‘nt preparation for household jileasiire, tlie doctor'.s visits 
arc few. Willi the- fire on the hearth, the cheerful purloi, the 
shining lamp on th<- center table, encourage the flow of goexi 
spirits. Invite the neigh lx»rs in, and with* song or dance, gay 


. onn^i^tionj, and sprightly gamos^ let the etenlug oa 
till It is time to say good-night 

JACK-STONES, 

Jack-stones are very amusing. Five smooth litlje pebblea 
are used. Little silk bags, filled with rioC) are '.substituted 
for pebbles by some players* ' . 

The ilrst player takes up a stone and tosses It in the alr^ 

• While it is rising be takes up another and tosses it, catching 
the fli^st os it descends. There are many pretty ways of 
playing jack-stonbfe, and afr the and the players say t-- 
' “ F forflgH and J for Jigs, 

And N for knucklebones, 

And J. S- for jack-xt ones. * 

Battledore and Shuttleco<’K, the Graces, CuFand Ball, 
S( HiHMEL, Bandilor, and Bagatelle an^ all among those' 
games which develop physical gracefulness, and are good 
(or the ht‘alLh, as well as for recreation. Full directions for 
playing all thestv acciompany them, *vnd their cost is very 
trifling. 

BILLIARDS. 

• 

There is a variely of games playod on the billiard table 
but the most common at i)rosent is the carom game. It 
is played with three balls. Tlic colored is spotted, t\ e.p 
j>luced on the si>ot at the fiirthijr end of tlie tabic. The 
players first string for first stroke, that is, they play up the 
table so that the ball returns to the lower cui^hion, and the 
oni‘ w^ho rests noan*st plays off. The two playei's’ balls ere 
white; one markcil with a small spt^ck is tenned “ spot 
white,” the other “ plain.” The non-striker spots his ball 
on the s|xd- in baulk, and the striker plays up the table, en- 
tleavoring to bring his ball bock so as to strike the Other 
on the baulk lino also If he succewls ho scores one, and 
tlicn continues iintiLhc misses striking both balls, when the 
other placer comes in. This game Is rarely played by more 
than two, although sometimes four play, jn which case two 
are partners and strike alternately. 

POOL, 

. Another favorite, game of billiards Is POOL. This is 
playevl with jxxkeU. The bail.s are of different colors^ 

•the strikers follow one another in order. The' object of *each 
i.s to hole thi‘ ball he plays gn, in which case he plays on*tbe 
nearest hlach player has three lines marked on the board 
by little stars As he lost^ eac^h life he pays so much to 
(ho player who hohxi him. The player left in Ja|St*^ns^ 
the i>ool, which is gencriilly three times the value of a 11^6 , 
{Miid in by each player* 
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Amateur fj^eafricafe 


MONO* indoor amusements* lew oiler 'more ai- 
trtu^tions than Iheatrical performances^ and in 
almost any considerable number of associates, 
or group of guests, there will , be found se\eml 
. who have feal dramatic talent, and enough others who 
can act passably, to make up a company. The first thing 
to do.wbcfn this amusement has been decided upon is to 
select a stage manager, to whose <lccrec all s(»all submit 
graciously, and who shall select tlio pluyons and the luoeeft, 
cast t)he4afcter, and direct at ndiearsiilK and at the ]>erform- 
anccs. Of course, this scdeetlon (hx^s not prevent the ofTor- 
ing^Sungestions and giving advice on the part of the general 
company, but much time will be saved and trouble spared if 
the directing power be finally plac ed in I he charge of one 
person. For this pfjsition the one chosc*n should possess 
qualifications gained by expnrionce/and should be competent 
to decide all disputed questions. In default of a manager 
thus qualified, the nearest to such an one Should Im? preferred. 
And ns almost every om‘ knows something alx)ut behind 
the scones,'* it will not usually be a matter of much tlifflculty. 

THE PLAY. 

In selecting a play for amateur performances the frequent 
mistake of choosing the most difilcult in the whole range of 
the drama should be avoided. It sliould bo remembered that 
it Inquires traine^i actors to play “ Selukol ” or “ Rosedale,”* 
as much as “ Maclndh,” or “East Ijynne,*’ or “ Camille.” 
Amateui^ arc usually venturesome, but they will do well to 
be advised in this and select pieces that are short, wdth few 
characters, and with the pirts evenly distrilmted and not too 
long.* When a ditferent choice is. made (he amusement 
ceases to Iwsuch and becomesi^tt task. Any theatrical pub- 
lisher will supply colh'ctioiis of plays de^ii jible for amateur 
performanfftes, but ainong those which mre suitable may be 
. mentioned the following: “ A Kiss in the T)rtrk/* “ Jack of 
allTMdes,” A Terrible Secrei,^’ “A Spanking liCgacy/’ 
•* Money Makes the Man,” “ High Life/’ “ Marry in Haste 
jind Repent at leisure,” “ Love/* 

. THE STAGE AND AUDITORIUM. 

It is very easy arrange in any ordinary city country 
lft>use for the j^ertormance of a simphi i)lay requiring only 
stage-fitting nml apppintment, *I’he front and 
ba«k parlbr, or double jdrawing-room, can lie divided by cur- 
tains prettily draped, or even by an impromptu ‘‘pro- 
Wjcnium,” made of muslin, stretched on a fine framework 
and ornamented according to taste. If scenery be desired, 

■ apd there be present any one qualified to paint it, arrango- 
ments ean easily he made for its eccommo<iation by running 
poka the length of the room chosen for the stage, one on 
, elil^aWe, from the folding or sliding-doors to the extreme 
taar. From these pqle^ th® side-scenes can be hung on 
h^ks or, tings, like maps, the or back scene L>cjng 

l^r^had from standards 4nd stationary. It is desirable to 


have a raised platform for the floor of the stage, and thei^ 
front should have the foot-lights (candles or lamps) carefSlly 
and strongly fitted, and securely prolwinl by wire gatue. 

. The green curtain ’* may be made of bai?:c, but should have 
a heavy j-oller secured at the bottom. Slrong ropes should 
be firmly fastened at the lop where there should be a pully- 
blot'k at each end, and should l>e managed by a*caivful per- 
son attentive to his duty. If the nxun employed for the 
stage be very deef), the rear of it ean be separated for dneas-’ 
ing-rooms; otherwise arrangements imua be made in ac- 
cordance with the acconunociutions of the house. 

REHEARSALS. 

The only pleasure to be derived from the j)erformanCe of a 
play is furnished by the fandlia^ity of tlm actor with his 
part, and the skill wilh which he delineates it. No one 
should niidertakc a part who is not willing to give the neces- 
sary time and stud) to commit it perfw>tly. It is a ruden^ 
to playc'rs and audience to appear with a picrt half Remem- 
bered, %nd therefon* imperfectly played. Kohe.ai'sals ai’^. es- 
sential to uecoiiunodate thtf? players to each other, to 
familiarize them with the entrances and exits, cites,' He, 
Every person ( list in a play slmiild be made to attend fc- 
hearsala .under penalty bf ])aving his or her [)ai’t taKeiiaway 
if aliscnl, iiiqwrfeet', or negligent. Inattention at rtheart^ls 
is the secret of half the failures tf amateur performances, 
and this evil is one easily remedied. Kehearsais should be 
Treqiienl, and not too many of them, os this Ix'comes weari- 
sr»me. ^ 

COSTUMES.. 

As a rule, for amateur performances, it is best to choose 
plays requiring only modern costumes — reliance being had 
. on the wit of the dialogue or its fwithos, or the interest of ^ 
the situation for aniuseineut or sentimental gratification. 
But it will be found very easy to marinfue(ure out of the or- 
dinary Wardrcjbe, with a few riblKUis and ornaments added, 
by the aid of taste and ingenuity, almost an> ordinary style, 
of dress. Such are, for instance, {leasant di-esses, sailor cos- 
tumes. army and navy uniforms, and the dress of a gypsy, 
jHiliccman, bandit, NetqM)litiiu lisl;U''rinan, miner; etc. 

THE PERFORMANCE. 

It is the stage manager's business to wc that everything 
to Ix) used is in readiiH'ss on the night Of |>erformanc6,,, Roeb 
player* should l»e responsible for his or her own costume ; but 
the “properties,” L e,, the various articles to be usedintho 
course of the play; shoufd lie in cha rge of the stage manager 
and be at hand when wanted. Careful rehearsal having 
familiarized the actors with their parts* and with the stage 
and movements of the play, there need be no hitches, and ^ 
bfit very little *' prompting.*’ The proTMpfer should huve ^*- 
come perfectly familiar with the play, and ,shodld speak 
clearly and ii\a low vaicCfc as little audible ^ id ' 
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Iront.^' llo should be placed on one side or the other of the 
stage, concealed behind the jamb, or by the proscenium^ if 
one lie biiHt. 

It will be found desirable to Inive an oi'ohestra of m few 
fnstjuments, or at least a piano, to play interludes between 
the acts, or chords as entrances, e>. its, or “situations.*’ 
Musical pieces— o|K*r(‘t tas, burletlas, and extravaganzas — 
will be fpund very amusing and inkresling, and notdilhcult 
to learn or to produce. 

CHARADES AND TABLEAUX VIVAfJTS. 

Chaeauks and Tableaux Vivants aj*e delightful home 
amusements, but, belong more properly to dnimalic repre- 
sentation. Clever V (>iing people can generally manage tliein. 
Living still uury is always elfective ; tliere arc no end of 
pret ty groups in jiainting, scenes in literal are, and striking 
situations in historj-, which jnay be represented in tableaux, 
atul there n; great fun in ^getting Ihoin up, in rifling old 
crunks andgarrets foi appropriate costumes, in begging and 
borrowing jewelry and ornaments from their chary owners, 
and in practicing over and oyer for the tinal triumph and 
splendor of the evening selected. 

'Iho following, among ot her words, arc suitalile f<# cha- 
rade, actdng:— . . • . 

^Adulation, Andrew, Arrowroot, Artichoke, Articulate ; 


Bayonet, Bellman, Bondmaid, Bonfire, Bookworm, BracAt, 
Bridewell, Brimstone, Brushwood; Cabin, Carpet, Ca»tawA7» 
Catacomb, Champagne, Chaplain, Checkmate, Childhood, 
Cowslip, Cupboewd, Cutlef; Daybreak, Dovetail, Downfall, 
Dustman ; Earrings, Earshot, Exciseman ; P^weB^ 
Eootman; Grandchild; Harebell, Handiwork, Handsome, 
Hardship, Helpless, Highgate, Highwayman, /lomesitk, - 
Horn-book ; lllwilJ, Indigent, Indiilgonfc, inmate, Insight, 
Intent, Intimate ; Jewell, Jonipiil, * Joyful f KindrtKl^ 
Knee deep ; Label, Ijawful, Leap-year, Life-like,- Ixiopboio, 
Love-knot; Madcap, Matchless, Milkmaid, Mistake, Misuti* 
derstand, Moliair, Moment, Moon-fetruck ; Namesake, 
Necklace, Nightmare, Nightshade, Ninepin, Nutmeg; 
Orphanage, Outside, Oxeye; Padlock, I’ainfui, Parsonage, 
Penmanship, Pilgrim, Pilot, f’inchbeck, Purchase; Quarto, 
Quicklime, Quicksand, Quickest, Quicksilver ; Eaga^uilla, 
Itingleadcf, Itouiidhi ad, lluthful; Scarlet, Season, Sentinel, 
Sigldlc^*^. Skl[)jack, Sluggard, Sofa, Solo, Somebody, 
Sonnet, S[)are-rib, Sparkling, SptH3tack‘, Sjieculate, Speedw'ell, 
Spinster, Starling, Statement, Stucco, Supplicate, Sweet- 
meat, Sweetheart; Tactic, Tartar, Tenant, Tendon, Tenor, 
Threshold, Tioktack, Tiresome, Toadstool, Token, Torment, * 
TracUibie, Triplet, Tunnel; Upiight, Lproar; Vampire, Van- 
guard ; Waistcoat, W atch/ul, Watchman, W ate rf all, Wayward, 
Wedding, Wedlock, Welcome, Welfare, Willful, Willow, 
Workmanship; Yokemate, Youthfuj, 
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WHIST. 

1ST is played by four persons y ho. sit round 
t table, the opposite leavers liciiig partners. The 
•arjs are dealt out b) the OJio wla* ruts tim low- 
st card ; beginning with the player on his left 
nrns up the last (-ard. anil that suit i.s trumps 
for that round. Each phiyer takes ufi and arranges his 
hand without Ids opponents or partner seeing wliat beholds. 
The player yn the dealer’s loft then leads, th«' dealer’s part- 
ner follows, then the next p1a>er, and lastly the dealer. 
Whoever tak»*,s the trick leads ne xt, and w on through the 
game - . ^ * 

. . Tin ace is thehigliest canht h(;n the king, queeTLknavc,tcn, 
and HO on. If a player has a card of the suit led he must 
play it, but if not, he nmy trump, tliat is, play one of the 
same suit lurned up as tlie last card. As Uie fifty-two cards 
in the pack ar(‘ dnidrd ia-iwccn the foiir players, eacji eora- 
mences with thirteen ; there are loTiscfjueiitly thirteen 
trieks. Every tri< k ahovi^ six eoiinTs one 
The game is seven ; whrvviT scores that number first wins. 

*Tbe best out of tlu-ee gu.nes is called a rul)ber It is imiiOs- 
^ Siblo lo do* more than hint at. thi’. science and finesse of the 
game. 

!rhe partners try and help one another, and play nfj to each 
* bther’s -strong suits. Thesw an* indicated by l/nc leads. If a 
player Icmls a suit it is noticed That le* has strong t-ardn in 


it. - The second player as a rule plays a low card, the third 
plays his liighest, and the fourth takes the trick if he can, 

If the third player takes the trick he generally leads the ' 
same suit ba( k to his partner, on Uio supposition tljiat the 
partner ciin take it. 

Di.siardingis playhig another Hiiit than that led. Jt can 
only l>(‘ dime wdiere, the player has no cards of the suit Jed in . ; 
his hand, and it enables him sometimes to trump the suit in 
a succeeding ixuind. A player who trumps, having one <9 
the suit played in hi:^ hand, roxoke.s, and forfeits three tricka 
n.s a penalty. 

The following general principles will be found valuable. 

FIRST HAND.. ■ 

l.-Lrad from your strongeHt fnilt. 

2 —Lend Ujo hijjhoet of a heaS w»quoBCC. • * 

3.- Lend tb<* of u miniorically w«ak buU. ^ * 

4 —Try*to ovoid changing milts. * 

r>.- In the Hvrond round of a mit return tho loweatof a foap foit, th# ^ 
highest a throe *iuit. 

sacoiro iiakp. 

* * 

C.-'The second hand player in Uie round of a auH should 
ally play I he lowest rard, and nlw win with the lowest i)f a aeqnenco. 

T. If you diHiot head a trick you should throw away with yoof loweal 
card. * 

8, Vonng players often make the mistake Of tmaglpiag diO«l ^ 
iiotKignlfy which card they play when they hold ouly iwM hr 

catds in t'cqneiicr. •* '' * 

S.-Th>-y have still to legm that a reason ought to eulst for tll»|day* 





toioT every cetd oii tlfi taWo. end that the winning of a single trick is 
^atl that ought to be taken Into cbnpidemtlon ; the Infomiallon 
to one's imrtncr mn^ also be thotight of. 

THinP HAND. 

10 -.^lay your hlghct^t card third hand. Prcauming that your partner 
who may leadasmall cajfd, plays from hin strong milt, incanii^ togot 
the winning of Jt out of his way. you thcrt'forc i)lay your tiigUept. 

romeniboring that you play the l^nvcst of n sequence. 

ll,^When your partner leads a high card, however, the case is dlfft r- 
ent You must not pul ach on your purtiior's king, thus parting with 

ace and king in onp trick. , 

isuljf you think that your partner haS ledlroin a weak sult^yoii may 
then dnvsst king, knave, etc . or pnsM hin card aliogelher, bo n« not to 
give up the entire command of the huU ■. l)Ut if you are not stire whether 
hie card is luLcndod to signify Btrrmglh fir weakness, do not flucesc. 

» 

roUUTH HAND. * 

Bklll ia required by the fourth player than any of the otherH; 
all ho has to d<r U to tiy to beat tim tlnee Cflifls on the table before him, 
and thus win the trick, unk-^. of t.mrsi , H has aln^ady been taken by 
hl8 partiK^. who has ( Itber played the hl;<hest card or trum^-d In that 
’ casw the player aliould play a hiw one of the sknic or if bec^umot 
do that he should dlecai'd. 

LAWS OF WHIST. 

1.— The rubber is itio best of three ganicH. If the first two games are 
won by the hhuic players the thlixi gann* in not played. , , • i, 

2 -A Ram* co.IalM.a ;>r lo,. points (live it. Sltorl Each trick 

alKjU flix counts one point. 

3, -Honqr». i- '*•. «ce. ‘‘‘''S' ‘'''‘'"P*.’ 

If a player and liis paitncr, either w'pamtel.v or eonjointly, hold - | 

1 St, ’•The four hoiuirs, they score four point**, 
ijd. Throe of Uie honors, they score tWfi pohitn. 

3<1. M'wo Ifonors only, they do not score, tin Short Whkt 

honors do not coiuit.) 

4. -.ThoM player* who al llieeommencemeiit of a d, al ape at the won, 

of nine cannot ecire bononi. 

R -.lf auenoneou* score he. proved, such imslekc . an he corivil. d 
prior to the conehision of 0.e in » I'ich H,oeearml, end s.ich wn,e 

f« not coiiclttded ni.ttl tl.e trump <.ard of ihe followi...: del Uaa been 

'“riK'ai. erwneom. sebre, affecting the amo,...t of the r..bber. tw 
• proved, auch mistake can be rectified any tl.ne during the rubber, 
cwltlng, the ace iM the loWc**t card. 

■ t—Threc plnycrB cutting cards of equal value cut again. 

0.— Thu pack must be shnmtHl above I he table, but not bo that the 

'* 10 *'-Tho pack must ndl be shuffled during the play of the hand. 
“'.-The dealer's paring must collect tl.ocurdsfo, U.e ensuing .leal, 

rriuK hf. shuffling, or any other time, be must re- 

* *«"-»«* playor'deaialt. hi. f»r« ; therighlof 

lA -Theployorou tho dealer’s right cuts the pack, and. in .lUidmg il, 
muatnotlcaV^fcwi-er than four casda In cither packet ; ‘"'"'JS' 

' cid ll exposed, or If there be any confnalon of tl.e cards, there 

1. out, should the dealer ahnffle the ca«ls he loses 
left on the tabic unti. the hret trtek has 

'^-AttTOknr must give three trleks t..hlaoppone..k 

' S;Ct Sire^lt»ot B« .ciatoed after the card, have been e,..t for the 

Mat deal. 


CRIBBAGE. . 

Th’s is a favorite gams for ivfo persons. A cribbage 
board has u double line of holes on each side, and two {.Sgs 
to mark with for each player. The players cut for the deal, 
the lowest deals .5 or 6 fitrtls to egveh. Jlaeti player tliea diSs- 
cards two oanis which form the crib. Then the non-dea er 
cuts and the card is tunu tl t.p. If it ts a knave the dealer 
counts two for his heels. They then play, first the non-, 
dealer, then the dealer. The object of each player is to score, 
■wliieh lie may do in one of three ways, either by a sequence, 
or by [utirs, oi-by fifteen or Ihirty-dne. Thus: supix^ing 
the non-dealor plays a seven of any suit, the .dealer if he 
plays eight makes up fifteen and scores twp; supposmg.thc 
noiwlealer then plays nine, ho m.ikes a sequent of thtee^ 
seven, eight, nine, A .seiiueneo may be reckoned citlicr way, 
liackwards, forwards, or by playiiig a middle card, as a 
seven between six and eight. When the other player can- 
not pli.y so us to make up thirty-one or under, the o^er 
player scores one for a go. tiourt. oards eount as tens. The 
players then show their liands. eonntmg two for as many 
flftee,ns a* they can show in ditlcivnl ..ombinatiorts, se-' 
qtienecs. piirs, or triplets. The .lealor first reck(>ns Ins 
hand, aii.l tl.en takes up the crib. The players altemate the 
deni.* 

The haiul is counted up thus:— 


V, , V ...... S points. 1 

For knavo tunu'd uii (heels) nr 4 “ 

For wqueiu'O of tibiee orfourtiirdi* I 

For H fluHh, ihnt flireo card-* of w\mv suit 

For a full 41«sU, when oarrl. In baud and tunvuj) are of nanm ^ 

For euTV ilft.-cli, as i^ and P ; 10, r>, and ; : and K, card ^ 
and 5, etc ' * * o ** 

ForapRiritwoof fxKort.aHV'lbtoes/^fourH, - 

For 0 . pair royal i three of same •'Oi i r 

For a double pair royal, or four of same soif * 

For knave of truiups i» band 

§cart6. 

foartfl is a French game. First 1 hrow out «1I the cards 
Ix'twoeu aee and seven (nut inelu.sivei, l.awng thirty-two 

eardy in thf puck. i • u *. 

The g..me consists of five p.ints. The ki..g is the h.ghcst _ 
card, the aee. .snmling after tl.e knave. Th.' dealer slnif- 
fles and puts tlx; ra< k on the tuide. flis opponent, cute. 
Tl.en three car.ls are de.iU to each. Ihen two, and the 
elevonlli turned up. If tho turU’-ui* a king the dealer 
scores one. a..d aays -I ma.k king.” - If 
hold tlm king in his hand, he is l«tind to declare it tefo^ 
the first trick is i.laye.1, otlierwise lie forfeits the point. 11 
iho nnuHlealer is not satisftotl witii his hand, he says, I 
proiMwe; ’’if dcialcr is also not satisM, ha accepts and says, 
“how many? ” The noif-dealer states how many ho wisbejs. 
The dealer then deals these to his opp^inent, who throws out 
the same number (Irst Then tho dealer throws out llke^ 
and deals to himsidf ; when both or either are ^Usflod tbey^ 
play. The non;doaler plays fli’st. The dealer must foUow 
suit. WhocTer takes three tricks counts one, tricks^ 
two. 



1X*I>OOR AMUSraRNm 


\ CASSINO. 

To play this ij^amc dec^l four, cards to oach player, and 
then four an the table, face upwards. 

Emjh player (non-dealer first) alternately tries to take as 
rtiaiiy as he can. To do thi<« he covers a card on the table 
with one of hia own, thus, a six with a six, or two thi'ceswith 
A six, or he may build,'" that is,' placi* a curd from hia hand 
on one op the Uble, thus, [Uit a thive on a six and make 
' nine, then; if his oi)pojiont ch^?s not take it, he takes the two 
with a nine. f>rds so built u}) cannot Iwi separated. Itoyal 
cards Cfau only l>e taken by thoir own kind. -M’hen a player 
can do nothing, lie throw.^ down a (’'ard. If a player clears 
thejboard by taking all th(* cards down, he Scores one. The 
taker of the last (‘ards clears the board at the end of the 
game. 

* The gjuno is generally 11 points, sometimes twenty-one. 

The score is c6untiid t hus : — 

Great cassino, 2 rK)iiits. 

Little cassino, 1 point. 

Escih ace, 1 }»oint. 

Majority of spades, 1 point. 

** throe jtoiiits. 

Clear boards 1 jioint. ^ 

The terms used in the game arc at> follows: — 

G7'(al (/imhifK — Tho of diamondH reckoriK for two poinlu. 

JAftlif Cati!>inu. '‘J’hotwoof HjnufeH foi tiuo iK)I(it. 

ST'/ia’ — Whuii you luivc* a <;rfiitenminb('i than your udvcri‘ttry, 

thrpc j)oln(ft 

Thf 8 you huM: llio umjority of the puit, one point. 

THa Rtt(b ofwiiirh fcrkoTiH for on«- jioint. 

Tfi*' -MtUrliing all the curds on the board. 

Building trp.- Suppo**!' tbo dfulvt’h lour cardn in hand to b«,n eoven, 
ten, and two uj cs ; his luUtTsur}' pluy.s a six— (he deukr jnitd arc 
upon U. and Hay.-N, “ Sovctju," with u v iciv of them with Ida Pt-ven ; 

the non-dcalor Utows a two upon llicm, and says, “ Nine,” hoping to 
lake thorn with a nine then in UIm Juind ; llic dealer again pnlM hpon th<- 
heap liJ.'s other aue, and criop " T<'n,”»wln’n. if bi^ adxcrsary bay ten, he 
playp porne other card, luid the dwder laki's them all wjfh Ids tcii*. It 
will U; observed that, a playi'r in announcitig the dermndimtioii of u 
bu|ld always einployi? the siiignlar iininber Thus “ Nine ” or “Ten,'" 
not " Nihes” or "Toiip." Tin** is called “ Jluilding up 

Build fivtatfu- 7V/W^. - Employing cards e.. me table to continue a 

* did. 

C'nll. --Siippoi-.e A player lo have In his h.-^nd two or more oard.s o\ the 
bHm(‘ denomination, and one of more ( urds of the Paine denoniination 
renndn iu>on the hoard, lie ina> play one of them on (h" tab k , at the 
aaine tune tjdJing the denoniinutun,. and his op|>onent in thereby de 
barted from lakiiig it wiih auurl of any other deiioiubialion. In calling 
the dciiominalion the pluiul always used. Thus — “ Koui*h,’' not* 
** Four This Is termed ruUfnfj 

Build- - A curd ido ndv iniili up. 

False Buiifl. -A Inuld .n.ide ^^UUoul any card In hand to redeem il. 

. 'rij piny u * nid winch will take two or more cards of adif- 
ferent de.nomhndum v\ho-e a tr; negate number of pips or pikiIh exactly 
equals thofjc of the < or(; plnytMl 'rUus ■> ten uill take a Heven, twJ, 
and acc, the combinf‘d sj)t)is on cards beinit jutciHely om. 

La^t Cards cards remainiug on u,<. 

ia token, all of which go to the winner of the last irit k, 

Ftdsst rretnd.^ The player pitting at the left hand oi r.hc dealer, bo 
^jdled bccaupu he lathe tb-sr to php 

Afi^ 0 ?<?(i/..-An erroi in giving md the card-, tin- penalty for which Is 
tbo forfeiture of the game and all d pending upon H. 


lAWS OF CASSmor • ^ 

1, The pack must conslat of fiftyb wo ckrda. ^ 

The dealer deals four cards, ope after another, to etmfi playsTv 
ginning at the elder hand, after whtUi he deals four cards into thaoentcdir 
of the table, face- upwarda. He then gives e-ach player four moio cardu 
putting no more, however, Into the center^of iho table, 

•V In case of a lulpdoa), the dealer forfeits Ids deal. 

4. Any number 'up to tn elve may play, though.four to the prefdrabla 
number. 

DRAW POKER. 

Any number of persons may play, but g^orally ^even is 
the out^tie. Each player has counters or chips. The dealer 
puis up a stake called ante. Five canls are then dealt to 
each poi-son. A player can eillior throw up hisiiond, or play^ 
or exchange cards while any are loft in the pack. * 
When the dealer’s turn comes to make his choice; if he 
determine to play, ho is bound to add an equal amount to 
what he had previously stitked. This is called making good 
the a?iU ; by s«) doing the dealer places himself on an eqdhl 
footing with the other players. 

Should he rather tiian raise his stake prefer to go out, the 
next player is requested to raise; but should he, Hke the 
dealer, also prefer to go out rather than raise, the next player 
iH asked, and so on, iirdiJ some player expresses himself 
willing to raise. I’his being the case, the next player lias 
three alternatives : he must either go heti^^ which means 
sttike some larger amount; see the rai^f which signifies 
staking an equal amount; or ho must go out. The choice of 
th^s(» tbrec‘ altemat^ivcs is given to each player, until, after 
full oppoilurdly has been afhirded to all of decidiflg, no one 
has gone better, but each of those* remaining in elected 
to see the raise, the stakes fousequently temaining equal. 

The person wlio i.s now reqm^sUd to show his hand Is the 
jilayer seided next him who last saw the raise, though if 
such jilayer shmild not have u gotxl hand to show% he majr, 
-if lie likes, go out wittioiit hhowiug his cards, 

I'erhaps to a greater ('xtent in Poker than in any otlier 
Ciird game, the great, aim of a gfMKl j>lkyer is to conceal hib 
system of playing , therefore, although a player goipg out 
relinquishes nil hold u}K>n his sUikes, he would rather do that 
than sliow an inferior haiai. 

Many of the technical terms u»qd in Poker being peculiar 
to the game, a kn(»wlodgo of them will be found necessary to 
the learner. 

Ag^^.- Same IIS ^'hlept hand. 

Aide,- -Till* HtakA^'depoHlfod in the poal .by the dealer at the begfimitig 
of Uie gaan*. At Straight Poker each player pals up an ante. 

ijAini- jfl given to the bet ihade by the eldett b^d befotu 
the cards an* cut to be dealt. » 

The eldest hand alone has the privilege of starting *the blind, though 
the ployer to the left of him mny, If he llketr, double akd again, 
the next player, rttlll to the left, may niraddte il, which means douMn H 
again , * ' 

Any i»layer refiisinir to slraddlr thUH j^reveiit.s nify one else doltlg io 
itfterwunl*- 

Bhfplt.fj oj\ 'When a player with u weak hand beta ao high thait be 
makes his opponents believe he hoe a very strong baud, and ti(ey ore 
delened from seeing him or going better, " ’ 

lirag.-^ 'Vo l>ct for the pool. , 

' cab a show of hands lA for the player wbose nag It jagt.jto 

dc'posit In the poo] the same amount bet by any pmcedtoig, playvri tAd 
demand that the hands be shown. * * . ^ 


OAKES OF CAB0S. * 
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name for eomtteni;. 

^ pifSw*-^*T<y placard one or more carda, and reeelvo a correaponding 
nntuj^r from the dealer. ^ 

FtaiA*^Fiveoarda of thO eamo snltt not ne<!lliMar(1y In oidrr. 

'J'hara.'^Foitr carde of the name danoiptnatioii, m four threes or four 
0vee- 

FV/7.-^T|)|fee cards of the sdme denomination and a single pair. 

Qtdng BttUr,-^^hcn any player niakeu a bet, the next player to tiio 
left may raise him or ran over his bet, which means tbat he may deposit 
more in the pool than hU adversary haa done. 

Two tarda of the same denomination, as tw o queens. 

A cardn ih mimerical Hoqucnce, though not of the tjame 

foit, . 

Triftleii.^Throe cards pf the »amo deimminatlon, aa thrcjc ace». 

Although the ace is the hlghcHt can! fn this game for Bcqueiice 
pqf])OseB, it may be counted a« next to the tvs'o or next to tho king, iw 
may bcirt; «iitt the plhyer. The player, however, is not on thiH ac<’otint 
entitled to use the ace aa a connecting link between the king and the 
two, so4m to form a ao^iuence between them, 

EUCHRE 

m - ' 

Is |)laye(l ^tb a pack of thirty-tWo card.**, that is, with all 
below seven thrown out, except the ace. The knave of 
tnittips is Uie rigtit^bow'er. The knave of the other suit of 
the sainh color the left-bo\ver. The cards I’ank as follows; 
- Itight-bower, leftd)owcr, ace; king, queen, etc. The other 
* suite rank from the ace downwanl. 

RULES FOR TWO PLAYKKS. 

Tho'Cardfl arc dealt ms follows First deal two to each, then three lo 
each. • 

The eleventh card is Jhon turned up, and lo w halevcr Hilt U belongs 
• that suit w trunifw. 

Five points constitute tho game. If n player win three ^^^ck^, they 
count for one pfiint ; if he win four trie U«, they alno count for one 
f ^Int ; but it hb win all flv<' IrickH, ih< y ('ourii tw'o poiot.^. 

’ The oleventb card being (umed up, the flisl player lu giiiH the game 
by looking At his hand to ascertain if, In hin own ei^liumtion, it Ih niif 
dcieiitiy strong to scrire-’ that in, to make three,, four, or live tricks, 
Should, ho he able to do ho, he will Hay, “ T older it •up ; ’ lhnt is, that 
tho dealer is to take up the turioup card In his luind, and put out any 
card he likes. If, on the contrary, be thinks he cannot ncorc, he nays, 
/ “Ipasit.” 

If the drat player orders (tic tum-up card up, the game heginn at once 
by Ms playing a cord and the dealer following i-ult. Should the dealer 
not be able to follow suit, he must cither throw away or trump, as in 
Whist. ^ 

The winner of the trick then h^ada, and »o the game goe«on until the 
ton cardir are played. , 

If either the dealer or the other player order the card up and fall to 
get three or more tridko,, he Is -that la, hla adveraary scorcH 

two, ^ 

Suppose thp first player passcH. not, in nwn cHtlmation, iMung 
strong enough to make three trfcka, the dealer can, if ho likes, take thr 
card and put one of bla own out, but If im falln to seortj he is euchrui. 

If they bothip>aaa, thr first player may ‘change the trump, and the 
dealer te conttfeUed to play. If, howeyor, the former docs not Mcore he 
Is sMArerd. , * 

If he paaees for the second time the dealer can alU^r it, the same pcii^ 
L alty being enforced ehould he not score. 

^ ; If they both pass fof the seltfond t^me, tlic round is over, and the first 
phtyer ^giiia to deal. ' 

If tmmpe are led, and you only have Wt bower, you must play it. as 
R la cdnijj^red'a trump, 

three-handed KTTCHRE. 

Wteen <aird» are dealt in tbia game, but the rules are exactly the 
»«aie ai tn twodtanded euchre. , 

TKdfe aws, jimvdvef, a few dUferenoea tu the tactic#. If one player 


has scored four points, and the other two players two each, it is all ow* T ' 
able for the two latter tp help each otlwr to prevent tho player \Vith 
four tricks froih winning. ‘ ^ 

FOUR HANDED EUOURK. 

In thls'game the players go two and two, being )>artnciB, the same as 
in Whist. 

Tho game iis won when the combined trick h taken by a player and his 
partner amount to five. 

If all pass in the first ixmntl, jho first player is allowed to alter trumps ; 

If be doi-fl not care to do so, tbe second, tben the third, and lastly the * 
fourth.' . ' 

If oneslioiild fall lo score, having ordered up the card, he and hla . 
partner nn* ^urhreti, and their opponents coubt two. 

Should one player be excoc-dlngly ^roiig, he can way, “ 1 play a lone 
hand," wheieui»on his partner throws up hltj hand, and the lotieha^i 
fiJays itgalnH the other two. 

If I he slT.gk* player gets aJl five tnckiyio counta four* If three or four 
tneks, he counia onlv on(5, and If two, dr less, be id etichred. 

There is yet anotluT variation to this game, luui one that generally 
with approval <• 

A blank card le taken and on it is written “,dokerJ' This canl 
always counts highest in tlve pack wlmtover suit may ‘hiippon to "bo , 

If “^.loker" vUould he the turn up card, the dealer has the privilege of 
naming any suit he‘Likes fortrump'H. 

, COMMERCE. 

This pimo is well named, for it is earrieri on throughont ♦ 
simply by a series of exebanges A.nd busindSH transactions, ’ 

A full pac;k f>f cards is used, which are all dealt one by 
one to the players, . * 

I'ho ace counts as eleven, lens and court cards* for ten 
each, and the rest of tht; cards according to tho nmiibor of 
their pii>s. 

• Before dealing, a pool is formed, by each player contrib- 
uting lo it an c(iual sUko, Tho cjdi^st hand then l>cgins by 
exchanging a curd with hi.s left hand ncighlxir, who agidn 
chan^a^with hi.s left-huTjd neighbor, and so on until some . 
one, flifeing That he has a hand consisting entirely of one 
ijuit., cries oujt ’• My ship suits,’* and thcreiqioii takes to him-^’ 
self The conlehls of the fxx)l. 

The object aiimd at by all tlie players is one of three 
things : to make what Is called a tnam (three cards alike\ 
or a M’qtiettce. (three. canJs following eaeli other of the same , 
suit), or a ptniU (Avhieh is the smallest numl>er of pips on*, 
thret* canls of t he same suit). 

The wdnner of the i>ofi] is the player* who has the highest 
triton; but should no liicon be • displayed, tho highest 
sequence has it ; or in case c^f a failure alwj in sequence, 
luaking, then the player who has the tjcst point takes the 
fKxd. ** 

In case of ties, the banker or desaW is regarded as the 
eldest hand, but should he hold a lower tricoh or sequence 
than eitlier of the others, he loses the game, and forfeits a 
counter to each player higher than himself. 

B^ZIQUE, 

Before describing the game of B4ijique, it will perhaps be 
advisable to give a list of the technical terms employed in 
it. 

Single queen of Bpadea and knave of dUmondi, whkdi 

count 40. ’ » 


AMUSEMENTS* 


i)<mU« B«ziqit€.-^Tvio quoena of spades and two knavoa of dlamonda, 
which count 600. 

* -The arcs and tons fn the tricks taken count 10 each. 

Ckmumn -Tho kln^ und qui'eu of any suit but trumpe, 

which count SO, 

nlziqut Bath,- The enme nn il»o Kuchrt'. Phinct, or Ecarul pack, 
compoae<l of thirty-two cards, all uiuier the sevens, except the acea, be- 
inji discarded. 

Qttihf Mt^or —Same «s sc rpiencc. 

Boyal Marrinq ^, — The kin^ and qni'en of trumps, which count 40. 

JS^gi^enci --Ace, Ifing, queen, knave, and l(‘t» of trumps, which count 
S!50. 

* *— The uumhor of patks of cards corresponding^ with the 

number of pliiyi'rs, shudh^l together, and ready to he dealt. ; 

7 aloft, —Thii cards remaining after the dealer has distributed eight to 
each player. 

Showing and scoring any combinations, such as tbouc 
mentioned aiiove. ^ 

Four aces count 1(X) 

Four kings eounl 80. 

Fonr queens count flOl 

Four knaves count 40. 

Seven of tnunps, when turned or played, counts 10. 

K.xchanging or playing the seven of trumps counts 10. * 

I’he last trick counts 10. 

• « 

k 

This gairio Is most commonly playe<l by two persons with 
two packs o£ cards; but there must be a pack fpr evAy 
person playing, so that if four j>lay four packs n>u»t Ix' 
used, from which, as has lyeen spitl, all cards under seven 
have l>een taken otd excepting aces. After shuffling and 
cutting, the dealer gives three eard.s to his adversary and 
three to himself, thou he gives two, thcMi three again,* uri tit 
both players an; su PI died with eight cards each. The re- 
maimlor of the pack, which is culled the talon, afe left on 
the table, and the top card of it js turned up for the truiu[>. 
Should the tum-up happen to be a seven, the dealer i.s theit!- 
by entitled to score tun to himself. After a trick lias been 
made, ‘the holder of a* seven of trumps can, if so if KtU nod, 
exchange it for the trump card, and for the exehungo he 
^ scores ten. ’ 

The value of the cards in making the tricks is a.s 
follows: — • 

Ace (which takes all otliiT cards), ten, king, queen, 
knave, nine, eight, and seven. Trunqis are of no .special 
Value until Ihe last eight tricks are in the hand.s of Ixith 
play(M*s. 

The player Who wins the first trick takes the to]) card from 
the talon, thii.s completing his oicigiuiil nurntier of eight. 
The person also who has lost (he trick docs tlio same: and 
so on, until all the cards in i!ie talon are exhausted. As in 
other card gjime.s, the wirnier. of a trick is entitled to the 
next lead. 

When cards of the samo value are played at the same 
round, the first thut was turned up wins the trick, unless, 
of <‘ourse, it should be tnimjxjd or beaten by a card higdier 
in value. 

When a player wishes to dtclorv, he must do s<j imme- 
diately after taking a trick, and before supplying himself 
witl^a new card ftrom the talon; and such cards as form a 
, combi nation^ after being d/vJnr<*d, should be placed,^ on the 
stable, facie upwards; being of the same vahio as if in the 
hand, they majr l»o played a why os they are noedeil. When 


the talon is exhausted, the c^l^hatio;^ thei Imve been tnisie 
are ^en into the owner’s handt and 'the Uet el^t 
belonging to both pld^ers are disposed ol >he stune Way aa^' 
in whist, the second playhr following suii and head^ ttte 
trick, if he can possibly do so, either by teunpingor pUQrihg 
a higher card, „ . * i . 

After l)^xi(|U6 has been declared, the cards forming the 
combination cannot be employed to form any other, ft Jb 
w i.se, therefore, .to keep bapk the queen and knave to help to 
form other cotubinatlons befoa^declaring b4sique, especially ' 
when diainoiids or spades hkppeh to bo trumps, in that case 
the queen may assist iif malting a royal marriage, a sequence, 
or one of four queens, whilb the lopiava may help to fom»f a 
sequence or one of tour knaVes, Jttoth being also used after- 
wards in the declaration of IgSzique. . All kings and queens 
are better kept in haud unfij ftiey can be married; conse- 
quently, should the playor "be uncertain whether to throw 
•away an ace or a king, if p^til?ablei Jet it- bo 4he tonner^ 
Although four aces count more than four kings, the declara- 
tion of four aces is not an ea^y matter to accomptteh, while it is ' 
very pi-obable that an opportunity may arise for marrying a 
king, when the pair^ may bo . thrown*- Into the adVlersary’s 
tricks. The aces and tens of trqrnps are better reserved for 
tlie last eight tricks, and,a playei* stioiild try to get the lead 
by tainng the trick previous to exhausting the talbh. The 
adversary will thu.s be obliged to i»art with his j^esand tens 
, by playing them on the cards that are led. The leader, if 
strong in trunips, may thus socure all iho tricks, and may 
also earn the privilege of making the last declaration. . * 

B^ZIQUE WITHOUT A TRUMP. 

, Thus is very much like the ordinary game, the difference* 
l)ciug that the* trump card is decided, not by the last 
liirncd up after the deal, bift byihe first piarriage that is'* 
dcs'larcd. The .seven of trumps also does not count ten 

poiiit.s. * ' . 

The boziques, four kings, four qiieen.s, etc., ore countod 
the same as in bcziciuc when the trump is to*‘**^^* can 
l>e declared Ixrfore the trump is defetmirted. It is the aame 
with the other cards which constitute ccnibinations ; their 
value is the* same us in the prof)cr ga^he of bea^que. 

OLD MAID ■ 

Is a very sirnpJe game: One queen is thrown ^out* .The 
cards are dealt round. The dealer then offers his cards to 
the next player who draws oner if her ran match* two cards 
he throws them out. lie then offers his catt^ faCn down- 
wards, to the next player, and so om until one pla/ef is left 
in with the queen, and is called old maid , ^ ; 

Sometimes instead of Whist CardB real Oldlhfai^* Carda 
•are used. Eaoli card is made of white cardboard, With p 
Ik'iintod end on which a. number is written. A^-ooapie ql 
cards are marked 1, another couple 2, another ooi^ple 8, Add 
so' on until as many couples as are* re^tdreA haytf - 

ured.. On the last single card the worda TO# 
written, and the pac^k must then be 
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CHESS. 

^ tlESS is tho most profound and intellectual 
amusement ever invented. It is a sovero strain 
on the mental faculties^ and requires a power 
I of pursuing different m<»vcs through many 
combinations which only a very far-seeing mind can ac- 
complish. It 18 played on a board with sixty-four squares 
alternately colored. The board is placed between the players 
so that each has a white squaro to his right hand. The men 
are placed on the board in two rows, the most important in 
the rtw row and the pawns in front. Tho players move 
alternately. Wlien a piece is on tho line of attack of one of 
the opposite side it can bo ** taken,” that is, removed from 
Black. 
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the board, tlH? opponent’s piece being pljw^e<l on the square 
instead. The only piece that cannot be taken is the king, 
which can only ho. “chocked,’* that is, threatened by an 
oppbnenOs piece. In that case the king must be protected 
by covering it with another piece, or moved. The gome is 
won by chockmate; that is, the king is so hemmed in by the 
adversary’s attack that he is checked on the .square where he 
is, cannot bo covered, and cannot be moved. If he is so 
situated that he cannot movo without going into cluKjk, ami 
is not in check at the time, it is termed stale mate, which 
counts aa a drawn game. 

THE JUAWB OF 0HES8. 

J, of the during the progress of agamo either party 

dianover that the chess board hsa boon improperly placed, lie nmy infliai 
upon its being adjasted; the game to proceed from the point when' the 
^ioatMent to6k place, as If no mispike had lK»en made. 

i OtnMon or Mifpktcemffit qf Men.~-U at any time in coiirwe of a 
frame it be foimil that the roca were Improperly placc'd, or that one or 
mow ^ thorn were drtiltted, Uio game must be annulled. (N B.— An 
amuibed ^iwme Is to be conaicleipd hi all respects as If It had never been 
playe<l.) 

Z. FifW M<w and Cfhohe <tf Cbtor.-The right, to the first move in the 
fthh a sitting k dotem^lnod by lot. The choice of color must 

be ^tenghied to the same way, if either parly require It Unlesa 
' iMwtbef arwofeement be made, each player has tbc first move aJterimtoly 
] Wmgtiotit any one sktlhg or, matoii. whether the games be won or 


drawn. But In tho case of an annulled game, the player who had 
the first move In that game slrnli also have tho Ural move in tho 
next. 

4. Comfnmtififf (hdo/Tum.-Af a player maUe tho first move when 

It Is not his turn to do so, the game must be annulled If 1 he discovery H* 
made before the completion of the fourth move. If the error he not 
discovered until afterw^ardsi, the game mnet jiroceod in due course. In 
a match an extra first move must be allotted to tlm i»layer tbuN deprlveil 
of hla move. ' 

5. Ptaijing Two a player in the conreo of a game make a 

move’when it in not his turn to play ho must retract the last move, and, 
if Ilia adversury cIioosch, after lie himself bus moved, nmsT play the man 
wrongly moved, if it ean be ]ilfly(»il legally. But tlio adversary can 
enforce this pensilty only before toiiehii.g n, maninn'pty. If tho error 
be discovered later, it must Ik* rectified simply Illy the giuoa^anumhe 
f. c., tho moves must Ik; retraced to (he point where tho error took 
plae.o. 

6. ToucJiand player who touches with his hand one of hia 

owTi men, when it is his turn to play, mnst mo\o it, if It can bt' legally 
moved, unless before touching It he say j'n<iovbp (1 adjust), or words to 
that effect. And a jdayer who toueh(*s one of his adversary's men 
(iincter the aaino condiliujis), mint lake it. If in euher cash tho movo 
cannot legally he made tho offender jnu-t move liia king, and in the 
event of the king having no legal move, he must ])lay any other man 
legally movable that his adversary plcaaes. If a player, however, 
touches H man in con^equem**; of a false ery of “ check,’’ or being 
checked and not apprised of it by his advorsaiy, touches a man, hn la 
not obliged to play it, or, having played it, may retract the move without 
penalty. 

7. Jkfinitiou of a Morp.-'^K move H complete and irrcvwablo thft 
moment the piece or pawn lias quitted the player’s hand ; Inu as king 
as the hand renmlus on the man touched, It tnay he playc-fl to any square 
It commands. This stipulation does not, of c.ourse, apply to illegal 
moves. 

8. Fal»e Morpe.— U a player move ti piece or pawn of his ow'n to a 
aqtmre to which It cannot be legally muvod, or rajiture an ndverse man 
by a movo whlrli cannot legjiliy be made, he must, at the choice of his 
adversary, orlher ~ 

Firstly '-Move his own or take the .adverse nmn legally; 

Secondly —ForfiMt Idw turn to move ; or 

Thirdly -Flay any other iimu legally nmvahle which hi^ adveraary 
may stdecl Cftstiing wrongfully I"' to be eonsidered a false move. 

n. ToifChiuj} nuor fhnn one Mon - If a player, wlien It is hi« turn to 
move, touch will) his hand more than one of his own men (anleas in 
eaRtlingh hi> must play one of them legally movable that hie opponent 
selects. If be touch more than one of his adversary's men, he nniet 
capture whichever of them his adveivarj chooses, pxovided it can be 
legally taken If m such law; it happens that none of the men 
so touched ran be moved or captured, then the offender must 
move Ills king, ot, ‘if the king cannot legally bo moved, ho must 
play any other ]>icce or pawn legally movable that his opponent mny 
name. ^ 

10. Enforcing PdioIUps —A penally can only be enforced before the 
party who has not committed the error has touched a man lu reply. IT 
the illegality be diseovered at a later period the movea imwt tic retraced, 
the error reetiflcfl, and the game rf!nf*vvei3 from that point. But if the 
Koiirce of an Illegality cannot discovered, the game nniKt be annulled. 
VTieii the king Is mov<Hl ns a penalty, the party paying the penalty 
• Cttiir\>t castle on that move. 

11 Ckf.ck.~'K jdayer must audibly say “check," when ho makoa a 
move which putft the hoBtlle king In check, A player ie not compelled 
to give check liecanec he utters it. But if it la uttered and not given, 
tho move on wldcU It is uttered most be retracted and anoth«‘r made, 
If tin? adversary require It. If a plavor move bis king into check; If he 
remove a piece which covered hl» king, and thereby place him In check; 
if, while lite king ts in check, ho touch or move a man which dona not 
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cover llic check—in cuch of these ewes he subjects hlmseU to the 
penalties laid down in Bection G. 

la. A King Hmiaining in If lUc king of either player is 

placed lu chock, and the chock has tkiI boon nnnonncod or disrovertnl 
tintU one or more moves have beo»i mudo, all moves subsequently made 
mustbo retrocted, and the player who ought to have nnnounced theoh«‘Ck 
must make some other move. Jf the clo'cli has bi‘en duly announeod, 
but Htill not pr<)Vlded against, the moves must only l>e retracted as far 
ii« that of the king, wldeh must be tdacod out of ebetk in any tnanner 
its player chooses. If the moves (fninol ]t«i remembered, the game must 
Im annulled. 

18, When a person (ouches a man for the pnrjmse of 

adjusting It, and not with the intention of tmu lug it, he must before 
fondling It myJ'acffnjb^, or words to that efT<‘et. But It is of no /ivail to 
t^ny after the man ha.s been touebed. In that case the piece or 

pawn must Ik* moved. 

H Votntting ff'ifhj -~\t at any jieriod of a game one plajer 

should jiersii.st In rejieafing a i».artieular eln-ek or sene, s of (.becks, or 
the aame line of play, Ins adversary can demand that the game 
sludi he limited to fifty more m(»V(‘S on each sidr- ; and If wUhin 
that limit neither party win, the gaum must terminnlf* jw >i di awn om-. 

Secondly, when a player has only flin king on the board, he may insist 
upon hia adversary winning In fifty moves, or upon the game being 
drawn. 

Thirdly, when one xilayer has only a king and queen, king and rook, 
king and bishop, or king and ktnght, against an (‘qual or superior force, 
be may insist etpially upon the tlfty niove limit 

Fourthly, whenever (me player (onsiders that the game ought lo bo 
drawn, or (hat one side can foice a win, the umpire or bystanders shall 
decide wh(ither the fifty-move limit ought to 1 hi applied; it Ixdng 
understood tliat the limit is not applicable in cases w'here several pii'ces 
rtimutn on the board at the saine time 

None of the foregoing claiises apply to games wdiercin one* 
party undertakes to mute wdth a jiarticulur man or on a particular 
square. , 

J5, Vi}>*et(‘ing ifn* }i(Kiid or Mi’tt ~ -It the bo.ard or any of the men he 
iipset or displaced, (Ik* pieces must he ?i‘orrnriged as they weK'whcn the 
accident took place ami (he game jiroceed in due course The opinion 
of Mie player who did iiol ii})hcI the hoard shall alwavs j)re\.iil over (hat 
of the plavfT who did. Wlliriilly nj».se( ling ( he hoard is equivalent to 
resigning (he game. 

16. Dr</tipcd jH/un,— Tf at any (me i( i.m disemcred (hat a man has 
be('n dropped off (be board, and inovCs ^lave been imidt- during its 
absence, sut b moves sliull be rctraet.ed and the man restored If 
the players cannot agree as to Its restoration, (he game must he an* 
nulled. 

17. The mnpLre sh.all have authority to decide any quenfion 
w hatever thal may arise in theeonrsc of agauu*. but mll^Ln(•^c^ interfere, 
except w'lmn apiH’ah'd to by one of (lie players, unless a violullon of 1 
the fiuidamentnl principle'^ of the game has lakc-n ]>laf e. When a ques 
tjon is fiubmltted to the umpire or to by'-nmderH, their dtcislou ahull be 
flnul. 

CHEQUERS. 

B HKQT^RKS or j.s |)layor] on ihe stune 

hoiinl as ohess. The pioco.s tire of siniilar value, 
and arc j»ItK;c(l on th(* altcrinffi^ white squares in 
the thne rows ntsarost the ,si<lc, jilacing the 
boant so IhiiL Ho Idack stjuarc i.s to tlu* ri;.;ht, liand. The 
iriovement is dirigniinl, one ,S(|uarp at a time. When two j 
me!i of opposite ('olor arc so placed that one can leap over | 
another to a sijuure lu^ond in a diai^onal line, he “ takes" ' 
it, and the piece taker, is reinovi'd fioni ttie board. Wlion 
the pieces arc inoveit so far forward a.s U> havit r<*.ac)ied the 
opposite cxtn'itiity of the board, they are crowiKwl, that is a 
second piece is laid on b»p. A king can tnov^* liackwartts or j 
forwards. The game is won by taking all the op|>onent's i 










THE LAWS OF CHEatTERS. 

I. The board is to be so placed tlial a white Hqnure le at. th^ upper right* 
hand comer. 

t! The choice of color Is to be del.crminf d by Jot. 

3. Thu black men to have tlio first move, and after the first gome tho 
mcM to be changed. (By this incaua each player fll(,emately fakes the 
black mi'll ami first mow. i 

4. The player who (ouches a man, excepting for tho purpose of adjust- 
ing It, must move i(, If a legal move can lx* made with that man. 

5. A man moved ovi r the angle of a Bqiinrc must be moved to that 
square, 

fl. A man tn prix/^ must Ik* taken. * 

7 If the man e/i priit^ bo left untaki'ii by aecident, the advoriwry 
has till' option of hiiffliig : or of compelling the rapture of the oflfored 
piece ; or of allow nig (he ofTendmg plei'e (o n*tnain on its Mpiare, 

8. The huff in not a niovi*, and afier the piece is huffed, the player 
makes his move as usual. (Hence the saying “ Huff and move.*') 

9. Mcc minutes is the limit of lime lor considering a move. (In mutch 
gamt s an umpire is appointed to cull I he limeb 

10 When a piece is c// and therv* is only one way of taking It, Gnt 
minute is the maximum time allow'od for th(* move. 

II. The* penalty for evccedlng the lime stated la the loss of the game. 
(In fiiendly coniesis time Is not ni‘< ('ssarily insisti'd on). 

12 A plover making a false move, must either replace (ho men and 
iiiak(* K legal move, or n'sign the game, at the option of hla adversary, 

(y When, In (heaciot taking, tho playiT removes one of biff own 
men from the board, he c'annot n’plac.e it without tho consent of lil4 
opponent, who enn chhor play or insist on (he move standing, or Of the 
piece being rei)luc(*d, 

14. When only two kinge remain (»n cither side, If neither player can 
force ft win w'lildn twenty moves, the game, Is drawn. 

iT). M'hen three or more king^i are opimsod to two, the player with the 
weaker force mny claim a draw If his opponent fail to win w Ithln forty 
moves, n'lie foily moves are counted for each side.) 

1ft Ts’otlce must be fonnally given of the Intention to count the 
moves. 

17. When rtf'veral pIcccB are taken by one mm*e, no man nitiat be 
lifted from the board till the move Is completed; and If the playet 
fail to take all the m(*n he ran, Ida opponent may huff him. 

]8. When a man arrives at the last row of squares on hi« oppohetiVa 
side of the board, it must Irainedlately be crowned ; and such king 
cannot be moved until a move has been made by the other player. 

III . All diftputca to be decided by an umpire, or by tho majority of tha 
ciimpaiiy pr^rsent. 

lit). During the progresw of a game neither player la allowed to leave 
tliu rofun without the coii*HMit of the other. 

21 A breach of any of the above lawa to f>6 considered a thia of the 
game. 
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ANOING is one of tbe most popu- 
lar forms of soeiiil amusement. 

It is also to be recommcmlcil as a 
bcaltbful exercise, w'.iea tbe rooms 
for this purpose arc uot over-heated 
and ill-ventilatod. 

Rousi> Dances arc perfomed by 
Boparatc couples, who make circular 
movements round the room ubilo performing 
tliom. They are preferred by many t o those which 
are termed' Squaue Dances (the Lanaws, the 
Qiuulrille, etc.); the Round Dances, therefore, oc- 
cupy moat of the numbers set down in ball )>ro- 

^"rirbcst known Round Dances are 
Galop, and Waltz, which arc danced in the follow- 
ing manner : — 

THE POLKA. 

Th« step of the Polka i.-* simple cmourI. when onee 
loamed. It consists raci^ly of three stepsund one re. , n.c 
gei.tlomnn coinnienccs with asliKhtsi.niigon Ins rigM . , 

St the same time sliding the left forward. Tins >s be first, 
movement (the Ixx, of the left h-it 

and the heel pointed toward the nght hot) The iv t 
foot is then brought up to the left with a slight W- ^ 
left foot being at the same time raisi'd. This is the t o, I 
movement. Then fall on the left « the j,h 
foot bdiind. wliich te the third movement. AfUi a rest a 
one quaver, spiing with the left fhot, and sh.le the r.,ht 
foot forward, thus reversing the movement. 

The lady dances the Polka the same as the gentleman, 
«oept the feet are reversed, she starting with t e ng » oo 
%utoad bt the left. 

THE GALOP. 

This dance is simply a slide with one foot, and a chassez 
Wtilt the other, as long as the dancers continue in the same 


direction ; then a half turn, rejioating the same in the op- 
posite dirtM-Uon, reversing the feel. 

The gentleman slides the left f«sit sl<leways ; mmnt one. 
Bring the right foot ui' behind the liecl of the left ; count 
fwo. This is rei>eatetl until a change of direction is de- 

To r.'cem, tl,e direction, rejasit the stune movement, slid- 
ing with the right, font first in the opposite, ilireetioii. 

The lady e.\eenles the sumo steps as the guutlemun, ex- 
cept the leet are reversed. 

THE WALTZ. 

Assume the cornx't position, plaeing the right foot iii front, 
(Bide the loft foot directly hai kward about tweivc inches ; 
count one. Puss the right M two or 
II, cleft heel, at the snim^ time turning on the ballofeaLh 

foot ; covnl twiK ^ ^ ^ ^ . .. 

(tomldele the turn by hi-inging the right foot front m thi 
thiirisition ; rn„„/ //lire. Glide the right fool d.reet ly 
forward, als'Ut twelve inches ; count four. Advance the left 
f«it ttljout six im heH in front of Die rigid, at t i e ‘“J*® 

turning on Die hall of eaeh fool : conn/ Uvc. ( omplete the 
lunihv bringing the riglil foot in f'onl : eounf mx. 

The lady folh.ws the same order, with the exception that 
she begins with the reverse fool, eaeh time. 

the bbvebse. 

1. Tn reversing the gentleman glides the 
forward andno,«/.sear. •->. Advanee Die right footsux mehes 
in front, of the left, at t.he same time tnnimg on the hall of 

1 oaeh halt toward t^e left hand ; J.ffront’- 

! the turn to the left, by bringing hi fro^. 

I and vou then count three. 4. Glide the nght fMt 
' i .L-w!ard • count four. 5. Puss the left Itehind the rlglit, 

aUhe same time turning towani the left hand, on hall 

of the feet. ; count ficc.. 0. Complete the turn to the left, by 
bringing the left foot in front ; cowU stx. 

THE GERMAN, OR COTILLION. 

Eightdanecrstakotboirplace8asfortuioi-di,iaryqua<lrille. 

The first couple conunenco by waltzing onee round, made 
the group. Then the first end second ladies advance twice, 



DANCING. 


And cross over; their ^wirtners do the siimo, and afterwar*! 
tho third and fonrt-h couples rcfMmt the same i^rformance. 
The first and soeoiid couples waltz to their places, and the 
third and fourth do so also. 

All now walU to partners, turn half round with both hands 
and meet the next lady; this last action is repeated until all 
Imvearriveil at their places. I'wo side imosare tlien formed, 
which advanfM' twice, cross over, and turn twi<v; again the 
lines advance twice?, and then cross to their places, turning 
twice All the couples then waltz round, and then th«^ 
dance is fioinmonc**d again, and the whole is danced through 
as described — in all four times. 

The Germans arc very part ial to this dance, mid they often 
introduce variations One form is this: Hcforehaiid a bas- 
ket of small bouquets and a cushion, when'on are a iiumlicr j 
of small rosettes, ai*e prepansl. WJicn tlie dancers (the 
number is not limited) are arranged, the drst lady takes her 
seat on a chair jihu'od in the middle; the master of the cere- 
monies bnngs to her two gentlemen. 1 f she wishes to dan(*e 
with either of them, she lakes a rosette from the, cushion and 
pins it on the coat of the one she claxises. If she declines 
boHi, two other partners are brought. When sh(‘ has made 
her choice she rises, jiinson the rosette, and the conjilethen 
waltz round the room. 'Phe next lady then takc'^ her place. 

When all the ladies hav(‘ oKserved this ceremony, tin? fli^st 
gentlmnan takes a bouquet, goes to Die lady with whom 
ho wishes to dance, and offers it. Tf she refuses it, ht‘ ten- 
ders it to another; when he ih aeeeplcd he waltzes once roiiml 
with the lady. Tlien the next gentleman olTt'is a bouquet, 
and so on. The dance is tinislved by all the couples waltzing 
at the same time. 

DICTIONARY OF DANCING TERMS. 

Allemand -Foui steps ar(‘ tiiken )»v each u:fnf lenuui f<»\var(l the 
iftdy of tlie right hand eouplo, who advan« ewiij onh r Iotimm'! imo ; afler 
BWingltig her half way round, he advaneca ffuir to\snrd hiK part- 

ner (the latter advunenig to uieel hmo, and they .^wing {wuh loft hand's 
joined) to plaees. 

Balance to Corners TIm- g*u)l)tMnaii after tunniig toward tlu' 
lady of the eouple on lu-t li*ft, innke-A three glides to (tu* n/hl,niid Mtop*^ ; 
the he makes thOM* glldo'^ to flu* loft, and -topb ; tiiriir- tlu: lady with 
both hnudfl, and nil leturn to pluce'^. 

Balatioe in Place coiiMiNtm in .sliding the right foot to the right, 
bringing the h-fl foiji in front of the i-jghl , then hllding the U-ft ftmt to 
the left, hhnging the right fool in front Ihe left, uftei n hu‘h ttie whole 
movenumt jb re|>ouled 

Balance to Partners. Tlie yvu tiierH fare lw h other, tfd<e three 
Htepi^ to the liglit, and "'lop; take three Imek lo the left, and slop; 
then, joining hand.'s, turn around oiu.e in their Jilates 
Chassez Across. The ceiithTnan f^lnh h the rigid foot Bidewayr* to 
the rigitt threr lni'e>.\ hriugmg thi* left loot in front each time; th<*n 
Hlide« three rimr-s to the left with the left foot, bringing the? right foot In 
front. 

The lady at the. t^nme tinu' take.s similar slepn to the left, jinssnig 
HCroBrt in front of her partner, and ihen tukee three «lepH aidewnya back 
to plaee. 

Chassez AU T.artieK take four hteyin BideWflyM to the left, bringing 
the right foot rlone up tr» the h'b^ aivl then take reair Bindlar Mtepa back 
again; tlie gi-idli nun four » tens lo the ilghi, iiehlnd their pail- 

uera, and return ; partnen* then turn il.li both hantN to placee. 

OhajBsez 'ln Promenade. -The gentJemai. lakebKt ven m44»s v>}m 
hia left foot, wUie the lady taked aeven atepa With h -i light iMir 


ing the eighth count of tho flitasic they turn^ ahd then take the 
number of ntepe back to places. 

Cross Over.— The partners dance In a itittglit lino acroea, and face 
round in tiie oppoKite jioaition to that wWch they oocuplod at the ibMrt. 

Cross Bigrht Hands.- In thia movenwht two pereotva o{)po»tte to 
eadi other join their right handB, and the two other oppoeltea also Joiu 
right liHhdB at rigid angicft acrons tiie hatide of the first two ; then alJ 
take lour Bteps lo the left, utop, drop their right bauds, and croae their 
left haiidH; then all take four steps to the right and resume their foimiir 
poaitioiiH. 

Dos & Dos.— I'iie gentleman and lady opposite advance, pass on 
each olher’H right .«ide, ntep acrosH to the right, wHh back to buck, and 
w ithout turning rtmnd ; and then pass each other’s left hands to places. 

Forward and Stop eonsleits fu taking three steps forward, com- 
mencing with the rlglil foot, and bringing the left foot up behind the 
rigid 

Forward and Back eonsmts In taking three steps forward, begln> 
niiig with the i ighl foot, and bringing the left foot up hohiad the right ; 
then three steps are taken backward, beginning with the left foot, 
bringing the light foot in front of the left 
Forward and Ladles to the Center,— The partners Join their 
right, hands, aud advanec four steps ; then return four steps to their 
jilttees. Advance again four step*^ toward the center. The gentleman 
then swings his paitner half way round, so as to face him ; the Indy re- 
mains in the center, and he returns to his jilaco. 

Gentlemen to the Biirht.— Hee La oik.'* to tiik Hioht. 

Grand Chain All eight chassc/. nil tiu; wav round, giving alter- 
nately right and left hands to partners, liegliining v\itlj the right. When 
the gentleman meets hin partBcrhalf way loiimt tlu* (jiiadrllle, he salutes 
her. This movement is frequenlly called lihjht aud Left all 
Half Grand Chain is the same a-^ tlie abovi*, cveepi that the geu- 
tlemuii, Instead of salutmg his i>artnei, join.s light hands with her, and 
after both have Bwuiig half way ronnrl, so as to face in llto opposite 
diuK'tion, they return left and right lo places. 

Hands All Bound All Ihe couples form a ring by joining hands, 
and then swing entirely round in a ^.Irclr bru k to placeB. Another way 
i.s to swing eight steps to the left, then slo]), and return with eight steps 
to places. 

Ladies to the Bifrht In this movemeni each lady takes four steps 
to the right, m front of lu r right hand eouplc, dances four steps in front 
of the gcn(lem.aii on her right, turns him rotmd by joining hands, 
and rcmnlns standing on ids right side, taking the place of hl& former 
partner. 

Ladies^ Chain — The ladien of Ihe tv\o opposllc conplea croae over 
and give the right liand to each other In passing; tliey return in the 
Bunie manner, and are swung by piirtners with left hand to places. 

Ladies’ Grand Chain All four ladies cro^s right bunds in tho 
center, make a hnlf turn, drop right hands, and join hands with opposite 
geiith-nuin, being swung half r»sirut tu his side. The movement ia then 
n'peutf'd hack to place.** 

Promenade - Tlu* partt-' rs f ro'<s hands and croaa over, imssiog on 
the right of the opposite mlvnuelng couple to the plnce directly opposite 
from which they stin ted Thev then relni ii in the same maiitierto places. 

Promenade All The [uirjners cross hands, and all couples ^hateez 
to thf right to ojipoir^ite iduces. They "then stop, and repeat the Muac 
mov<‘nient lo place's 

Rifcht and Left ^ 'I’wo opposiu* couples cross over, the gentleman 
touching right hands with the opposite lady in passing; then the t>art- 
ners join left hands, and tuni half way round in the places of the oppo- 
site coiijde. 'i'hoy return to their original places by repeating the same 
movement 

Bight Hand Across and Left Hand Back Again»— The 

opposite couples cross over, the Iwliea on the iiwide and touching right 
hands with (lie opposite gentleman in i>as»ing. AU four face round to 
n?turn, wh lady joining loft hsiids with opposite gentleman, wheme hand 
she retains ; she Ihen, after rrosslug her right hand over her left, JoMii 
right hands with her partner. 

Turn Partners consists In the gentleman taking hia partner wUh 
both liands, and turn I uglier round once to the left. 

Via a Vis if'wv U>fac€) is the French tem f<» psrtaat ^sotsg 
you) of the opposite couple. ^ 
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^ THE LANCERS. 

^FiKET jnaxnm. 

H«ad Oonpleg : Forward and Back 4 bars. 

Forward and Tu m Op|) 08 iio Partners 4 * ‘ 

Cross Over 4 “ 

Back to Places 4 ** 

Balance to Corners 8 ‘‘ 

*BS!OONB FIGURE. 

Head Couples ; Forward and Back 4 bars. 

Forward and Ladies to tlio Center. . . 4 ‘ * 

* Ch*iss<iz to Bight and licft 4 “ 

Turn Partners to Places 4 ** 

Side Couples : Divide, all Foi*waitl in two Lines. . . 4 “ 
Forward again and Turn Partners to 

Places '..4 ** 

* THIRD FIGURE. 

Head Couples : Forward and Bac‘k 4 bars. 

Forward and Salute 4 

Ladies All : Cross Right Hands Half Round. ... 4 “ 

Left Hands Back Again 4 “ 

Instead of cross Right Hands Half Round, the Ladies’ 
Chain is sonietimc.s siib.«tituted. 


•FOURTH FIGURE. 

Head Couples : To the Right, and Salute 4 bars. 

To the ficft, and Salute 4 

Tuni Partners to Places 4 

Right and Left 8 “ 

•FIFTH FIGURE. 

All ; Right and Left All Round. 10 bars. 

t First Couple : Face Outward B '* 

Ail : Chassez Across 8 “ 

First Couple : Down tlie t 'enter and Back B “ 

A1 ; Forward and Back..,, 4 “ 

Forward again aiul Turn Paj-tners 

to Places 4 “ 


fEach couple faces outward in turn, and the entire figure 
closes with Right and Left All JiouND. 

THE PLAIN QUADRILLE. 


♦FIRST FIGURE. 

Rig^t and Left H bars. 

Balance 8 ** 

LadW Chain.. 8 

Half Promenade 4 ** 

Half Right and Left, to Places 4 “ 

• SECOND FIGURE. 

Forward Two: 

Forward and Bock 4 bars. 

Cross Over (Ladies inside) 4 “ 

ChasseiK to Partners 4 “ 

Cross Over to Places (Ladles inside) 4 

Bahsioe. 8 


I ♦THIRD FIGURE. 

Right Hand Across, and Left Hand Back 8 bars. 

Balance (four in center) 4 

Half Proraenatle (cross to opposite side) 4 “ 

Two Ijadies Forward and Bark 4 ** 

Two Gentlemen Forward and Back 4 “ 

Forward Four and Back 4 

Half Right and Left^ to Places 4 •• 

• FOURTH FIGURE. 

Forward Four and Back 4 bars. 

Forwanl again, and leave the first lady on the left 

of the op[K>silc gentleman 4 

Forward 'J’hrec — twice; the second time, both ladies 
cross over tf> opposite gent Ionian, and the first 
gentleman advances to receive them and retires 

with the two ladies 8 “ 

Forward Three— twice; the wcond time stop in the 

(‘enter and t urn the two Jatlios round 8 ** 

Pour Hands Half Round — The four join hands, 
turning to the left, and cross over to opfiosite 

places 4 ** 

Half Higlit and Left, to Places 4 ** 

* FIFTH FIGURE. 

All Promenade Round (or Ladies’ Chain) 8 bars. 

Forward Two, ) ^afne as tn sn'ond figure 10 ** 

-Balance ' 8 ** 

All Chassez, saluting partners with a bow and cour- 
tesy 8 “ 


THE VIRGINIA REEL 

ou 

SIR ROGER DE COVERLY. 


First gentleman and last lady, forwar<l and biu^k, . , 4 bars. 

First lady and last geutJenmn, " “ 4 , 

F’irst gentleman and lust lady, swing right hands. 4 
First lady and last g(‘nt Ionian, “ “ 4 ** 

First gentleman and last Judy, swing left hands. . 4 ** 

First lady and last gentleman, “ “ “ 4 “ 

First gentleman and last huly. swing Iwth hands.. 4 ** 

First Indy and last gentleman, ■* “ 4 

First gentleman and last lady, dos & dos 4 ** 

Pii-st lady and last gentleman, “ “ 4 « 

First couple turn right hands 2 ** 

Separate and turn stH’ond couple, left hands. 3 ** 

Turn right hands 2 

Separate and turn third couple, left bands 2 ** 

Continue in the same manner to bottom. 

All join hands and bock to places at top. 


Gentlemen to left, ladies to right, march down out- 
side, and up the middle. 

Head couple : Down the middle to bottom. 


• This tlguw is danced fourtiniets; twice in succcMsion by the ho«d 
coupiee, and afterwardii twtc« In tucccMlon by the vide cbuplee. 






ORvsliat piirpoKo «i!> yoini^ laUirn look at the 

JiHtOIl 

Tf> Ho<- tb*' man in it 

\Vh,v Slifik^'Hpcatc'H dnmiatu' works 

l(» Ik- rtinhklt’rul nnpo[Milary 

Jit'cuuM* till’}’ roiiiaiu Mm/t t<io ibout 
NothUifi. 

Whv arc sum 1(I<"* invariably buccossful 
pi’oplc 111 tlir M'oiUl ’ 

IIvcauHc tbry ahMiyn maiJiige to uccom- 
plifih tluMi i^wii <‘ruW 
Why was PharaohV dHiij 4 hf(‘i‘ 11K<' a biokor ^ 

JiccaiiK" blio t^ot a lUtle jnopluii (proi)i) fiom tlio riK'hcs on tin* 
bai\k ¥ 

Why arc potaloow and roni like ct'riiiiii bintu'i> of oUl <• 

Biicanst', Imvliit; nyos, ihry hcy not, ainl haMiijr they hour not ! 
\t a woraaii Witc to chanifr her hi-x, ^^hnt r«*l)t(K)n would ‘•ho bo of ? 

8ho would bo a he'tlion llioiithori; 

Whut la tbo difforouoo bol woon a iionk<\> and a pobta^o MtainpV 
Olio you lick with a Btiok. llio oHior you stn k widi a lick t 
Wlmt sort of tun ’* do we all enjoy moM 
For tune, inado up of bank mdi-e ! 

W'hy aro birds melancholy in the morniii^t Y 
Itt'Cftuso their little bills arc all over ilcw 1 
WMiy is a prelty younj.t lady like a \\iiir<iii wheel Y 
Uecaubo nhe in burronndod by felloes (fellows). 

"Why Ifl a newspaper like an army Y 
Jecanee it has leadeis, « oluiuiis, and reviews. 

W^liat the dinerence betweeii killed t-oldier^ and repaired Kannentat 
Till* former are dead im ii, und the, hitter an* men (led (dead) ‘ 

Why was the v^hale that swalloned df>t'ali like a niilkinan who htisn*- 
tued on nil iniiejieudence 'i' 

Jieeaiih'' be t<iok a ^real profi! ipioplieti out of th<' water. 

Why is H '■bort man s(.ru).;);llnp b kiss a fall noTiian like an Irishman 
goitiv; Ufi to Vesuvius V 

Ik‘eniikU\ sure, bebn tryiuj to ^et n! the mouth of I he crater I 
When is a sdioolUu', hbe a i) 0 '*bi;>:e-stainp ? 

Wheti he is litked and pnt in the cornei, to make him stick to bla 
letters ! 

Why ia opening' a letter like takinj:; a very queer tnelliod nf^etUtiff 
Into a room ? 

Becaui»c It it breakbiu: through tin eouliui' (ceiling). 

When Ih a newspaper like a delicati* ciiiid Y 
WTum it appears weekly 

'What Is the difference between a tn ‘ t boot and an oak tret; f 
Quo tnakcK acorn a, the other-^mukes coma acho. 


\V by are Hu^rar-pluTiis like race horsoH ? 

Iku aiLse the imire you lick them the fa.s(or they go 1 

How many youn" hwlt'’b does It take to reach troniNi'w York toFhlla- 
delphin 

About one hundred, because a Misa is as good an a mile. ^ 

Why h n spevnlthrift, wiili n-gurd to his fortune, like, the water in the 
tiller r 

Becau-e he ftotm runs fhiough it, and leaves uniny inutterB behind to 
settle 1 

’What animals are admit tod at tlu; opera ? 

FuppieJs and white kid.s. 

What is Majesty deprived of its esterimlB V 

A jesi iM-aieHl-y) » 

Why rtio yonr nose and < hin constantly at variance ? 

Because words are eontmuiilly papsing between them I 

WHiere did Noah strike tin* limt nail in the ark Y 
On the liead I 

What fur dul Adiun and Eve w^ear f 
Bear (bale) skin 

Mliy are fixed HlaiK Jiki* w if ked old men f 
Because they bin fill lute (Hcintillute), 

Why are laundrcsHes gfxid navigalois Y 
Because tiny are alvxnyh ciosslug the Jiue, and going from pole to 
pole I 

'Wlmt sorl of syrn)»alby would joii rather be without f 
You don’t want to be pilled by the smttlbpoit 1 
Why 1“^ a kl«s like a rumor ? 

Beomsi' i( goes from mouth to mouth ! 

Why are bald-headed men in flunger of dying? 

Bceaiis'* death love.s a r>hiningmatk < 

Why should a m'oi fioiibled with the gout make hJs will ? 

Because he will then have his leg at eabe (legatees), 

Whv is a dog's fail a gnait novelty V 
Because no one ever haw It before. 

Wliy was Ilerodios'h daughtdr thi^ /a$leet girl mentioned in the New 
Testament ? 

Ihjuiuse she got a head of John the Baptist on ft cltufyer^ 

How do young ladies show their dislike to itnistachcft ? 

By setting their faces against them I 
Why w’ould SainpHini have made an caecllcnt actor ? 

Bticanse he cotdd so easily hiing down the house I 
When is a young lady not a young lady ? 

W'hen she’s a sweet tart (swecthearl). 

'Why is a whip like a woman Y 

Itocmiseshe Is often tender to a )tr*ah*of'Wftr ; often ninnlhg after ft 
smack ; often attached to a great bnoy ; and frequently nioklng 
up to a pier t 


COKtJNDEUMS. 


Wl)y if a apn wtio objects to hie mother’s eecooid marriage like ao e£> 
hauet^ pedostvlah f 

Bacaiuie he can’t go a step further. 

Why is hp-wUve like a duenna t 
B^uee it*« meant to keep the chape off I 
When is a door not a dcK)r ? 

When it is a jar <a-jar). 

Why are good rm)lutiou9 like fainting ladies T 
B^usc they want carrying out. 

What Is the “ Hwootest thing in bonnets ?” 

A lady's two lips. 

What sort of music should a girl slug whose voice is frackel and 
broken ? 

Phjcee J 

What animal took most luggage into the Ark, and which the least y 
The elephant who had his trunk ; while the fox and the Cock hud 
only a bripnh and a comb between them ! 

In what place did the cock crow ho loud that all the woild heard him f 
In the Ark. 

Why Is the rof*t of the tongue like a dejected man t 
Because lt’>^ down in Ihc nnuith 
Why la*a dog biting his own tail like a good manager f 
Because he inuki'S botli ends meet ! 

When does tin* House of Ib'preaentativeh ])refleut one of the most 
ludicrous s|ie( tacles ? 

When its ayc'5 teyes) are on one hide, and its lujes (nose) on the 
other 1 

What la the difference between an accepted uiul a rejected lover ? 

Oue kisses Ids miss, the other uUM'<es lus kiss ! 

When is u selioolmusler like a inun with one eyt'V 
When he has a vacaiic} for a pupil ! 

Which aie (he lightest nuui " H( otchmen. Irishmen^ or KiigUshmeii V 
In Ireland tlverc are men of (oik ; in Scotland men 'if Ayr, liut in 
Kuglaiid, on the Thames, they have liglilor men ’ 

Which would you rather, look a gFeater find ilinn you are. or be u 
great (*r fool than you look f 

After somebody has chosen jou will create a laugh by saj mg, “ that 
is impossible ! ” 

Why is a young man engaged to a young lady liki- u person sailing for 
France Y 

Becttuso lie's going to Havre thavo her). 

Why iH u man who never lays a wager as had os a regul.’ir gambler Y 
Becuuso lie’s no better. 

What should be a soldier’s dednitioii of a kiss Y 
A report at head quart era 1 

Why are two young ladies kissing each other an eniblcm of Cbristi 
onlty t 

Because they are doing unto each olhei as they would men should 
do niito them 1 

When is a baby most like a chenib ? 

When It continually d(3th cry ! 

What Is the dlflcroncu between an old maid and a girl fond of a red- 
tialred Irishman Y 

One loves a cm and parrots, the other -a Pat and carrots I 
Why is an aotlior the most wonderful man in the world f 
h1« tail (tale) comes out of his head ! 

What Is the difference betw'ecn the manner of the death of a barber 
and a sculptor f 

One curls up and dies, and the other makes faces and busts 1 
When did Moses sleep five In a bed f 
When he slept with Ids forefathers. 

What part of speech is kiseiug f 
A conjunction ! 

Why are naarrted men like stoamboats T 
Bmum they are subject to get blown np occaaionalljr. 


Why Ijb a very demure young lady like a steam packet 1* 

Because slie pays no attention to the swells that follow her* 

When are kisses sweetest Y 
When elrupditioiuMly oblainocl. 

Why 1 h a klsf» like asennon V 
H<*cftuse it rcQuIres two h('ad« and an application ! 

How do you spell blind pig ” In two letters? 

I* <i - pig without an 1 ! 

'' tiy irt I the IneWcMt of nil the vowels Y 
Bocmihc it is in tin' center of bhss, while e Is in Wll, and all the 
otlierK in pfj'rguh^r?/ ( 

What one lettci in the alphabet will spell the word potato? 

I'he letter O ; put tlicin down one at a time until you have put ^ght 
o't< 

Wliat do lawyers do when tlit'y die ^ 

Lie si ill I 

Why do girls kiss each other while men do not f 
Becausi* girN iiave nothing better to kiss and men have, 

W'hy are liogs more mtelligimt than human beings Y 
Because they note (knows; everything I 
What is the dltTerence between a mother with a large family and A 
barber Y 

OiH‘ shaves with Ills razors, and th(i other raises iu-r shavers. 

Wliat shape Is u IJe« ? 

\ )lp-tii kle udliptical). 

In what key should a ileelaratlon of love be made Y 
Bi* imne ah ’ (B minor) 

Why are Umn- more marriages in winter U;)un in summer f 
Ik'caus'* then men se»‘k comforters, and hwlies seek muffs I 
W'h> are eounlry gir ls' ciieckH like well printed etUtoTiR ? 

lk‘canse they am wurriinled 1o wash and~ keep color I 
W'luit game do the waves play at Y 
At pitch and toss ! 

WHiat i« u button 

A Hmull event that is alw^ays coming off! 

When is a girl like a minor Y 
When she’s a good-looking (g)laf«s 1 
Why is love like a potato? 

Because It shofitN from the eyes, and gets less by pairing (paring). 
Why is a youth encoumiring a inuspiche likr* u cow’s tail Y 
BecHUHc he grows dow n. 

Why l« a judge’s none like tie' middle of the earth V 
Ih'canse it’s the center of gravity. 

W’hv Is it almost certain Unit Shakespearn whs abrok^^r T 
BecJiUhe no mmi Inis I’nriu.^'lK ti so many stock quotailons. 

Why IS a diity man like rtannel Y 
BeiaiiiHC he hkrinVs fiom washing Y 
Why Is twice ten like twdee eleven Y 
Bfcuust twice ten are twenty, and twice eleven arc twenty-two (loo). 
What is the most dangerous time of the year to go tt)t.o the country Y 
When the trees are shooting and the bull-rUslieB out 1 

Why was ‘‘ t'liclc Tom's Cabin " not, written by a female hand f 
Because it was written by Mrs B<‘e< hvr's too (Stowe). 

Which one of the Seven Wonders of the World arc locomotive en 
gincM like ’ 

The coal liorses of roada (Colossus of Hbodcs). * 

What did (^neen Elizabeth lake her pills in f ' 

In cider (inside her). y:! 

Why was BlackHtone like an trish vegetable f y. - 

Because hr? wtM( a common tatnr. >' 

Why was EVc made r 

For Adam’s Express Company. OT yotwr mat^ 

t^hy is a dead ^octor llk<* a dead duck r dAttipexi it bj 

Betauae the both have done qoaokt^ ^ * 


HOMB OOOUPAMOKS. 
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« iLllN'G TIME” k not a very 
i^'ortliy object, to have in view, but 
jvi‘n I he busiest of growii-up mor- 
tals find it necessary on some oeca- 
lions to resort to home occu])ations 
when ^"'time hangs heavily on 
eir liands/’ Young jicojile, bow- 
er, who have not li\edlong enougli 
reciate the value of time, are too 
sjiend tlieir leisure lioiirs in frivo- 
stimes. It is true tliat ‘‘all work 
j)lay make Jack a dull boy,” but 
play might just as well ]uirtakc of 
e cum duire (the UM'ful along wdth 
CHh), instead of consisting al to- 
ol Inise-ball, cards, billiards, and 
rmful amusements. Your sixteen- 
year-old daughter miglit certainly indulge in more 
’ njfitable occupations tlian gossiping, reading 
novels, and flirting at her windo\y with the young 
gentleman over the way. There are many useful 
and beautiful arts which may liC practiced at 
home, greatly increasing the sum of home enjoy- 
ment, and adding also to the cleganee of the 
familiar ruinns where tlie better i)art of our lives is 

% It is a oiiC'-sided and incomplete education which 
^teleets tlie training of the eye and hand, 
a mrv girl should ac-juire soinc' technical skill, 
T^jStvshe might apjdy to tlie decoration of her 
ii ^ wxTe, to the earning of 

^ko<iifferon?t'^^ private uses. Every 

ucorutt, 1^0 may plunge into the clas- 


sics, should know how to use tools, to drive a nail, 
to wield a liammer, to mend a hinge, or to make 
some pretty article for his mother and listers. 
Head and hands should help each other. 

4 'here lias been a revival of taste in comnuin 
things, and wo care much more than our grand- 
parents did about surrounding ourselves will) 
beauty. The struggle of life was harder for them, 
and they liad not time, as wo have, for adoniing 
tables and chairs, arnuiging corners so that they 
are artistic and not hideous, and making windows 
• and walls rich with color and fair with softly fall- 
ing dra])ery. 

EMBROIDERY. 

Among the most j)opiilnr home occupations for ladies at 
the present day, wo may name embroidory. Tlie l(X)m and 
the spinning- wheel, in one simple form or another, areas old 
*as history, and unr devotion to the embroidery frame is only 
a return to the work which medaeval ladies found delight- 
ful. True, few of th( m could read and write, and so the 
needle was their only fr^nu of expression, while all dcK>rs are 
ofxui to us. But, thongli not shut up to embroidery, it is 
j)kiRsani; work for a grouj) of merry girls or thoughtful 
women. 

To speak of materials, the most expensive are silk, 
velvet, tissue, gold and silver cloth, velveteen, and plush. 
Among choafjcr materials which are available in household 
art, are linens of various degrees of fineness, crash, sateen, 
Bolton, sheeting, serym, serge, and canton flannel. 

Imagine the old funereal parlor with ghostly windows, 
hung with white shades, a marble mantel deathly white, a 
marble-topped table with a few arabrotypcj^ and animals in 
red and gilt on its chilly surface, and then think how 
even such a nx)m may bloom in t)»ightfies8 when a fair 
magician has touched it with her noodle. Behold I 
Creamy curtains drape the windows, a lambrequin coyors 
the frozen mantel, the tables arc hidden under cloths which 
make each a warm and glowing spot to fd^raot the eye, and 



? EMBBOIBKEY— TISS0B PAPER. 


B scwen cuts ofl! the au|:les, while the room Beeme to invite | 
you in to end be refreshed. I 

Every lady who gives her mind to it, whether greatly 
skilled or not, can improve a dull and dingy room by a lew ] 
judicious alterations, and every young girl may, if she 
choose, learn to embroider at odd momentrS, and little by lit- 
tle may traiisform her abode from iiglint^^s to l)eauty. 

Crewels are xised for working on linen, serge and flannel. 
Tapestry wool is much thicker than crewel and is useful on 
coarse fabrics. Embroidery silk is preferred for silk, satin, 
or fine materials. In working with crewels, cut your threads 
Into short lengths. It Is difficult to use too long a thread 
without puckering up the work. 

Plush, which is the most elegant and otTective material for 
banners, draperies, and covers, is very costly, A good qual- 
ity is worth $4.50 a yard. Woolen plush is a little le«s than 
silk, but is also exi>ensive. Canton flannel which comes in 
double widtli, and flnishwl alike on both sides, in all the 
rich and desirable colors, can be lx)ught for ninety cents a 
yard. » 

Felting, which is thick and stubborn, though useful for 
some puri>oses, costs $1.50 a yard, and is two yards wide. 
Velveteen can had from $1.00 a jard and upward. Vfd- 
vots and satins cost anywhere from $fl.00 to $6.00, and satin 
brocatelJe is $10.00 a yard. 

Stitches. Stem-stitch is very simple. It is just a single 
long stitch forward, and a short one backward, and then, 
another long stitch a little in advance of tin* first In work- 
ing outlines, great care must takiui to keep jirccist^ly the, 
line of the pattern, and to keep the tIuTad to the left of the 
needle. S(jme knowh*dge of drawing is necessary t-o a good 
embroiderer. Leaves and flowci’s or conventional designs, 
should be nicely drawn or stamped before beginning to work, 
though sometimes a lady is so deft with her needle Unit she | 
can compose her pattern as she goes on. Tlie stem-stitch 
may be longer or shortrcr acciording to fancy, but it must In' 
even. 

Split-stitch is a variety of sloin-st itch, but in bringing the 
needle up through the material, it is passed througii the em- 
broidery silk or crewel. 

Satin-stitch is the same on both sides. The needle must 
bo taken ba(.*k each time to the point from which it sfarte*!. 
Rf^pe-stitch is a twisted chain-stitch ; blanket -stitch is the 
ordinary buttonhole stitch less closely worked, and feather- 
stitch is a brdton stitch, worked in a light airy way, to suit 
the convenience of the seamstress. 

Deawn-Wokk oon,siBt.s in drawing out the throa<ls of linen, 
and working designs, or filling in the sort of lace foundation 
thus made with wlmtever stitch the la<ly pleases. This is 
very lovely for tidies, and for the bordering of pillow-shams, 
tjpreads, and curtains. 

The embroiderer needs a smooth thimble, as a sharp one 
catches in her silk, a very sharj) and pointed pair of sscussors, 
and a set of needles of different blies. 

The best crewels will not be injured by a iareful laun- 
dress. Covers of linen or Meeting, should be dipj)ed in 
water in which bran has been boiled. Never use soda, soap, 
or washing-powders for your pretty things. l)o not wring 


them, but nnse with care, hang up to dry, and when almost 
dry stretch carefully on a flat surface and fasten with pins; 
you may thus safely clean all cheap embroidered work. Very 
costly articles, when smled, which need not be the case in 
years of use, should bo taken to a cleaner. 

Applique Work is simply transfernxl work, Cut out 
pretty figure^ from damask or cretonne, or the U^st parts of 
old and worn embroideries, and fasten them seeiuvly on a 
foundation of liice, linen, or silk, 

PHETTY TIITNOS WHICH MAY HE EMBROIDERED. 

To leave curtains, lainbrequins, wreens, and jmnels, 
which arc larger underUikings than some busy women have 
time for, cushions and chair-backs may be made in great 
vaiiety. Eofa cushions are always desirable ns gifts. A 
long narrow cushion for the back of an invalid’s chair, or a 
neck-rest for a rocker, coversi of cfK)l gray lintm to l>e slipped 
over a chair that has lost its freshness, eovers of all kinds, 
little round rnatsba* tlm table, scarf-shaped pieces to bright- 
en the center of a dinner-table, portfolios and U^tler-cases, 
slippers, neck ribbons, and dainty sewing and knitting- 
aprons, with jx)ckcts to hold a bit of work and u thimble, 
and the needles in their shetilh, arc among the articles 
clover girls can have on hand. 

TATTING. 

This cannot be learned from printed directions, but is 
easily acquired in a h‘sson or tAvo from one who docs it well. 
It is graceful looking w^irk, and forms a very neatand strong 
trimming for underclothing. Collars and edging, closely rth 
semblingihe finest lace, are made of tatting. 

TAPE WORK. 

At present old-fashioned, it jTiay at any time come into 
favor. It is made of tape in different widths, ns a trim- 
ming for children’s aprons, and it almost never Mcars out 

TISSUE PAPER. 

liuJu and Jennie must not tliink we have forgotten them, 
it rains and Jennie has a told. Mamma forbids going qut 
dooi*s. Wlmt shall we do ?” is the perplexing (question. 
Dolls are tiresome and games have been tried. Well, little 
girls, gv‘l. your wussors and ask mamma for several sheets of 
bright-tinted tissue paper. Tell lu^r you will make her a ^ 
beautiful lamp mat. And this is the way to do it. 

Cut a piece of pa|Ter the size you wish your mat to be, 
including the fringes. The mat is prettiest made of two con- 
trasting colors, and you need two whole sheets cut into eight 
square pieces. 

Take the sixteen pieces and fold each one over about three- 
quarters of an inch wide. After all are folded, braid or 
weave them together, half one way and half another, to form 
a square. . ^ 

Sew the outside pieces as far as the eeijter of your 
then cut the fringe as deep as you wish it, and dAiUpen it by 
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pressing on it a wet cloth. Shake it very gently till it is 
dry. The fringe will curl up and be very pr(^tty. 

Tis^^ue ]jA];»er flowers arc inad(! by culling the petals as 
much like real flowers as possible, and fastening them by 
stems of flexible wire. This is nice work for little lingers. 

CHENILLE WORK. 

A glove or haudkerchi<‘f box of jdush or satin, worked in 
chenille, would be a lieautiful birthday present. Line the 
Wx with quilted silk. 

CROCHET. 

Tlio little crochet book is very old. Its charm is that wdth 
so small u tool so many beautiful things maybe pixKliiccd. 
Krom a count ( rpiinc to a collar, ubnost anytliing may be 
made with tin* crochet needle Habit‘s’ afglums and sofa 
quilts for (lonvalesccnts are often cro'dieted. Tliere are few 
wcupations more fascinating tlian this. 

KNITTING. 

Tho delight of knitting is its sociability. One must give 
her close attention to her embroidery, but tho laily who 
knits may talk at tlie same tinu', and bo witty or wise as 
she pleases. What pictures rise in our mind’s eye of dear 
old ladies knitting by the lire, tln'ir silvery needles flashing 
and tln'ir thoughts busy wilb the past. Shawls for break- j 
fast, or evening wear are both knitted and cna'lieted. Among j 
our most dearly-prized treasures is a sofa-quilt, knitted in I 
broad stripes, each like a guy Roman rilibon, and crolehet«‘d [ 
logothcr in bhu-k and gold, with deep fringe knotted in the 
edge, the work of a lady who has counted her se\enty'S]X 
years, and rwudied life’s evening leisure. 

PATCH WORK. 

Let no one despist' this homely art. It is an ac(‘omplish- 
ment worth lioasting of to make a really eh'gaiit patch- work j 
(|uill. If you have pretty jiattei'iis or can procure them, 
save them carefully, for sooner oi' later you will meet .some 
elderly woiuan who keeps a quilt on hand, and lills up her 
‘‘betweenitics” by combining tints and matching pieces 
v'ith |x>ctic harmony. 

DECALCOMANIE. 

Beautiful jars, vase.s, umbrella holders, and boxes may be 
ma.de in this favorite work, tor whu'h scrap jhetures are 
necessary. It requires Uste to arrange these tastefully, and 
when well-gummed, they should varnished Ur prosciwc i 
tlunn, and to im])art a finish. Botichomanie requires glaas 1 
for its foundation. (Uioosc Ixixcs, vases, (»r bowls of clear, ^ 
flawless glass. (Jut and gum your picture very carefully on • 
the vase, wdiich must Iben be varnished. Imitate Chine.se, j 
Assyrian, or Etruscan vase*^, if you wish, but do not under- 
take this work in a hurry Pass a coating of gum over tho 
iieidr; of the vase, then, if tlu' outside is quite dry, paiul it 
in oil, in any color you i>lea'<e. Tull vases to All with cut- 
tails, grasses, and (clematis, or to stand with a pot-pourri in- 
side, shedding, whenever stiiod, its faint, spa y odor over 
I the drawing i\>om, are very important dex’orations They^ | 



have an air about them as who should say, ** We are of very 
long descent. Our lineage dates back tO the cradle of oivUi- 
ration. Egypt knew us in her palmy days, and so did Greece 
and Romo.” 


Wkx i^lower^. 


HOUGH three-fourths of tho wax-flowers madeare 
clumsy imitations of the lovely blossoms 
which adorn the garden, or smile at us from 
their hiding-places in wochIs and wayside flelds, 
vv<‘ need not sneer at the artist in wax, nor laugh at 
S licr handiwork. For there are artists in wax flowers 
I and fruitj=5 who are so successful as almost to cheat 
the bees and tlic birds. 

In order to make a violet, a pond lily, or a pansy, well, or 
to coiiibiTie a dish of plums and gnipi^s with the sun-kissed 
poach, and the yellow jiear, you must study your original 
and work Iroin it. '^rako a real flow^er, or a real plum or 
jx‘ach as your model, and imitate it as closely as you can. 
If at first you don’t succeed, try, try again, and ke<*p on try- 
ing till you s<*c as the result of your efforts, not a clumsy 
wooden affair, but something that is worth having and 
W'orth giving away. 

You do not need a great many t<x)ls, but those you have 
should be of tlu^ best, and should be kept clean and neat, 
and by thornsclve^. Nolxidy should think it too much 
trouble* to take good care of her brushes, paints, and wax. 

Wax should be kept in a l>ox, closely covered from dust, 
and in a cool place, ^'ou require a brush for eveiT color 
you use, strictly kept for that one tint. It is well to have a 
sejiarate. brusli for every shade. Your sable pencils may be 
cleansed after using for one color, and employed in another. 

Alw’^ays use a paii- of scissors to cut out your petals, and 
take as your pattern the flower you wish to copy. 

In pundiasing it is economy to go to the most trustworthy 
dealers and buy the very best wax. You will newl white, 
cream-linted, very ]jale green, sxnilax, tea-rose leaf, pale 
spring, and deep spring-green tints for wax, but you need 
not buy tlicso all at cmee. It is necessary to purchase at 
first only a very few materials. In paints, both in jiowder and 
cake, the wax-worker should have carmine, chrome-yellow, 
burnt .sienna, burnt umber, Prus-sjan blue, indigo, crimson- 
lake, violet, carmine, rose-madder, French ultramarine, ma- 
genta, flake-white, and Indian yellow ; fifteen tinting^ 
brushes, and four sable pencils ; some modeling pins, No. 
1 and No. 8, wires covered with silk for flne, and with cotton 
for coarse stems ; a palette and a palette knife ; sbtne beat 
Bermuda arrow-root ; green and white down for leaves ; two 
sizes of wooden molds for the lily of trffe valley, and a cut- 
ter for heliotrope, and a bar of India ink. That ia a much 
larger outfit than the novice requires. If you succeed with 
your work, you will prolmbly obtain it gradually. ^ 

To take tho pattern of a petal, phw'c it on white paper^ 
and brush it over with a tinting-bni$b. The. form of the 
petal will be left white on the paper, and may be cut out* 
If you like, however, you may lay your petal on a |)ieoeoi 
ijafK^r, and cut its juitteru in that way. Alwaye cut the 
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petab with the grain of the wax. The fingers are excellent 
modeling tools. A few drops of glycerine userl on the 
hands an hour or two before working rnakes thcmi soft and 
pliant. Bo not work with brittle wax. To reiin>ve its brit- 
tleness, set it awhile in a warm room, if it has been in tlie 
cold. 

To take a mold for flower or fruit, mix some very fine 
plastser of Paris in a bowl with water, tor the thickness of 
cream. Pour it lightly over leaf, or fruit, or bud, which it 
is well to place for the puqK)sc on a glass slal>. In about 
ten minutes the plaster will have hardened sufficiently to 
lift it from the slab. Pare away with a pen knife any plas- 
ter that may have run over. Let the mold stay in th(^ sun, 
having removed the leaf or bud, until it has hardened. In 
twenty-four hours it will be ready for a coat of varnish, 
which must be very lliin indeo<l, 

“ To take the mold of such a flower as a fuclisia or an 
unopenctl bud ; oil it, pour your thick plaster into a pH})er 
form, and allow the bud to sink on its side in the plaster. 
Ixd it sink only to the center line, leaving one-half cx- 
|>o8cd.*^ This dirt^clion is givem by a teacher of experience. 
“Idft the mold out of the plaster ladoro it is set too hard, 
s<;rape the rim smooth, and with the point of a pen-knife 
make two little cavities, one at the stem end, the other at 
the. |)oint wiiere the four sepals of the calyx fold, and care- 
fully brush away any little |j*ivticlcs of plaster : place thi.s 
half of the mold back in the paper form, and paint the 
rim, the hollow, and the little cavities with sweet oil ; place 
the bud again in the cast, and p<'>ur enough plaster over the . 
exposed part to fill the paf>er form.’' 

In order to take a wax mold from this, dip it into (‘old 
water, and pour incited wax into one half ; fit iho other 
half to it, turn it upside dowm, slowly, and hold it in your 
hand till it has hardyiied. On removing the mold you will | 
have the perfe<d bud. If you were able before the })laster 
became too firm, to bore a little hole in the mold at the ! 
stem end, you can slip the wire sicin through before the | 
wax hardens. 

Proc’ced in the same manner to make molds for fruit, j 
using your judgment, according to shape and size. 

A i^mcl covered with black velvet, on which is fastened a 
dainty tea-rose and bud with a cluster of leaves, and this 
set upon a silvered or gilted easel is an ornament on any 
table. A cross of white pine, covered with wax roughly 
coated to resemble coral,, the whole wreathed with u passion 
vine and flower, Ls a beautiful symlxd at Kasler ; or a cnjss * 
of dark wood gailanded with autumn leavc.s is very lovely. | 
Exquisite bouquets of appl(*-blossoms, lila<'s, and crocuses 
may be Sfit iu slender vases. Pond lilies look best mounted 
on dark green velvlfe, and covered with a glass case. 

Wax-flowers and fruit are very salable at fairs and bazaars, 
and the lady who knows how to make them well, is always 
sure of presenting her favorite tabic with something wdiich 
will m^ke a fine display, and bring in a good profit when 
disposed of. 

PHANTOM LEAVES. 

Pbfuftom or skeleton leaves aro the ghosts of the leaves 
that wtivo on the trees iu summer. They are troublesome 


to prepare, but are very pretty when finished. Oather the 
leaves when they are perfect, and lay them in a large jar, 
filled with water, fieave them there until they decay, and 
the fleshly part of the leaves is easily detached from Uie 
frame-work, or what wc may call the bones. Tlie otheriul, 
lhrt‘ad-like form of this delicate veined work is \cry lieau- 
tifuL Having hxisentMl the green part, bleach the remain- 
der by infusion iu a strong solution of soda. When quite 
white, make Ixiuqiiets or wreaths of different leaves in com- 
bination, and arrange them on a dark back-ground, or set 
under glass. 

A FEW WORDS ABOUT GATHERING FERNS. 

Many a happy hour is passed by the dear folks at liomc in 
gathering ami pressing ferns and antunm leaves, with which 
to brighten the housi‘ when winter winds ni’c wild. 

Never have too many of these in one apartment, for orna- 
ment should always be sidKudinale, unci never ought to 
epjHMir overloaded or loo profuse. A j)arlor ought not to bo 
snn)fhered wulb either growing vines or plants, nor .slnmld 
fcriLs and branche.s be so multiplied as to give a s^iotty effect 
to walls. 

All the young pi‘oph‘ may help in decorating the home 
with leaver, the girls pressing and prej»ari]ig them, dipping 
the brilliant maple and the somber oak foliag(‘ into thinnest 
wax, or varnishing it, or i>erliaps merely pressing it with a 
half-warm flat-iron, and the boys elirabing tJie step-ladder, 
and placing the bright bunches and vivid fcst?x)n9 where 
their sisbu's direct. 

The fcni-gathorer should go the woods with a long basket, 
the sides and bottom of which arc lined with fresh leaves. 
Lay the forms in this, and as they wilt very quickly, cover 
them with leaves. 

I*re.s.s them immediately on arriving at h(une, between old 
new‘spa|H 7 rs, or, if you have it hiiudy, large sheets of blot- 
fing-pa}M*r. Large old lM)oks will answer if you Ij.ave such. 
Place a layer of ferns, face down ; cover witli several thick- 
nesses of j)ap»T, on which lay a tliin, smovdh piece of board. 
Cover this with a weight evenly. Three or four weeks will 
press t,hcm perfect ly. 

Ferns and aniumn leaves make a pretty picture framed 
against a black ground. Tlu*y aie a substitute for a bou- 
quet in winter, when no i>lHnts are in blmun. 

BASKETS AND WALL-POCKETS. 

Loosely plaited straw baskets, lined witb satin, silk, soft 
w‘oif 5 tcd, or even sih^sia, tied with an immeu'ic bow, and or- 
namented with iivtificial flowers, or pressed ferns, a bunch of 
wheat, oats, grass, or corn ears, make charming wall ^lockets. 
These yK>ckctvS are not only pretty in relieving the monotony 
of a wall, but they are very useful, enabling the neat house- 
keeper to put a.side the baker’s dozen of otlds and ends that 
accumulate in spite of her, and assisting her to live up to 
that golden ipaxim, “A place for everything, and every- 
thing in its place.” 

LACE. 

liacrame lace is made of cord and is too intricate to be 
learned without personal instruction. It is by no means 
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difBcult when one has the knack of it, an^l is utilized for the 
making of pnjtty bags for shopping, and of drapery, to fin- 
ish oflf brackets, or lambrequiiic'S, and add variety to table- 
covers. Finer laces, made of tliread, an<l a pretiy lace-like 
trimming of which fiather-edgc braid is the foundation, 
are strong, lasting almost forever, anfl are vtTy useful where 
one has many garmiuits to adorn, hut they arc, one and all, 
exceedingly trying to the eyesight. 

WHITE EMBROIDERY. 

Except for Ihe marking of initials on handkerchiefs or 
table linen, no lady ought to practic(‘ white embroidery in 
these days of elu^ap Hamburg edging. Machinery executes 
such work, with a juecision and elegance, to which few 
hands can attain, and life is too .short to b(‘ spent in the 
blow swatting of white WTcaths and eyelets and button-holes 
and h«‘m-stitchiiig, when daintily jierfeetwork of the same 
kind can bt‘ bought fora song. 

TRIFLES. 

Among pretty artieles to give one’s brother or young gen- 
tleman friend, a shaving case may lie, mentioned. Take a 
small Japanv'so pajier fan, rover it with silk or silesia, cut a 
piece of pilfeteboard the size of llu^ fan, and cover w ith silk 
(^r satin. Trim the etlge wdth plaited ribbon, paint a spray 
of tlowers on it, or paste a graceful picture ]<’asten paper 
leaves nicely jiinked to the fan part, and then join the two 
sides together finishing witli abow% and a loop lo liang it by. 

An embriiiderod hatband, or liand to hold a diiuier nap- 
kin arc pretty gifts for a gentleman. 

A foot-rest, worked on canvjLS in the old fasliioni^d cro.ss- 
stitch, filled in, and made up by an npholsterei over a box 
lo contain blacking brushes and shoe polish is sure to bo ac- 
ceptable to papa. 

Pretty little work-baskets may be made of the paper boxes 
in which one carries home ice cri'am from the confectioners. 
►Scrap-pictures are easily proeun^d to ornament them. They 
may be cozily lined, and finished with a 1 k)w\ 

Exiiuisite little hair-receivers are made of .lajiaiicse um- 
brellas, bought for three cents, inverted and hung by a Ioo]i 
of ribbon. 

d’heso and many oilier little things are the men‘st trifles, 
but motlnT and the girls have gfiod times together wdiile 
they are tossing tliem off: the foam of nicrry^ hones, wdieii 
goofl-natiired talk, gossip witliont a .spice of malice, and 
lively jests makt^ liorae the blithest place in the world. 

Driiwiag iual 

RTISI’S of gr(.‘at reputation are few. The mas- 
tors of their art, whose work in the world’.s great 
markets is paid in agolden shower, may counted 
niiii^hort muster roll. Hut never was there a time 
when so many people took an interest in, andunder- 
“UftA stood something about art, when so many could paint 
in a manner to give pleasure to ilieir fnemU and 
1 themselves, and when homes wen so adorned by 
I J iimple and uncostly works of beauty. 


We were very much touched the other day on beiu^showit, 
in the parlor of a friend, some lovely panels painted hy her 
husband, who had for some time been ill. Accustomed to 
an active business life, the enforced routine of the household 
wearied liim, yet he was not strong enough to go out, except 
when the wi^ather was neither very hot nor very cold, the 
rare days, when “ heaven tries the ^rth if it be in tune, and 
softly iilx^ VO it her warm ear lays.*' Bo the good wife, be^ 
thinking honkdf what now thing to suggest to make the 
tedium loss, advised that he should learn to [mint in water- 
colors. 

Boys as well as girls may practice drawing and painting. 

Every young fM*rson should learn to sketch from nature. An 
artist-friend who sjjonds days out of d<.y>rs with i>encil and 
note-book, says it is wonderful how much more one sees, 
who draws what ho .sees, than others do. Then, too, the 
curious groups of spectators one gathers about him, afford 
food for speculation. Hareffx)ted children, philosophic 
tramps, and curious cows sometimes look at iny friend *.s pic- 
tures as they grow, A faithful dog is found to be a quite 
pleasant companion on long ex}>(Hlitioiis. 

Seriously, it is well worth while to acquire ao accurate a 
knowledge of drawing that one may jot down with a few 
facile strokes, enough of a situation or a landscape, to fill 
out the picture in after hours. Drawing is at the bottom. 
Unless you draw well, you will not succeed in any style of 
painting, either in oils, water-colors, or mineral-painting. 

It is well to learn drawing from the object as well os from 
copies. A professor of the art whose pupils take high rank, 
makes l)eginners draw the furniture of the room, and after 
a while tells them to draw their idea of “TiredI” “Happy!” 

“ Sorrowful! ” etc. But a great deal of pleasure may bo 
had, by those who paint only from popics. They can pre- 
serve for themselves some beautiful juetures whieli they 
I could nr»t fiosscss otherwise, and they may ornament with 
lovtly devices, fans, ribbons, scent-bottles, and mouchoir- 
cases. 

Very exquisite dresse.s for parties have been painted by 
clever girls, at a trilling expense, except of time and taste. 
At a eonuneneeraent this summer, one graduate wore a dross 
of r orded silk painU*d in tlio most delicately perfect way, 
ami another hml on adre^s thick sown with embroidery of 
pea/fk fit only for a royal princess, or a little Republican 
l>ellc. 

M. Taine, I he great French painter and critic, says that 
success dcfamds on learning to endure drudgery, and not 
getting angry at failure. Do not fret dear young friends, if 
your first attempts arc not received with rapture, and please 
only the i>artial eyes of mother. You will improve in time, 
and not only jianels, but lovely hanc^ainted covers for 
b<K)ks, Easter and Christmas cards, invitations, and dinner- 
menus, will prove your skill. 

CHINA PAINTING. 

This is very captivating. Procure your colors in tubeSi 
and you will acquire a greater variety than you would foi^ 

I cither oil or water-color fiftinting. Tliough it is permitted i 
I to use water •'Color brushes, it is advisal^ to have a dlftetnnt 
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if yon try both, keep your tools separate. The 
colors most iu lasc are black, white, gray, five shades of red, 
two of brown, three of green, four of yellow, and two of 
purpla These may be obtained at any art*store. The tube 
colors are diluted with turpentine. Vou will require a jjorce- 
lain palette, a glass slab eight inches sejuare, several camel’s 
h^ir brushes of dilEerent sizes, several blendoi-s, a quart 
bottle of spirits of turpentine, a qiwrt bottle of 08 i>er ceiit. 
alcobol, a small bottle of oil of tur|a*ntine, ones of oil of lav- 
ender, and one of balsam of copai va, A steel palette knife, 
and one of horn or ivory ; a rest for the hand while painting, 
mode of a strip of wood about an iucli long and twelve inches 
wide, supf)orted at each end by a foot, an inch and a half 
iu height; a small glass niullcr; and a lino needle set in a 
handle for rcjnoving tiny fiarticles td dust. 

Such an outfit will cost t'roin ten to twelve dollars (jihout 
B2 to £3 10s.). 

A plate, a Hut plaque, or a tile is lx‘st to Ijegin with. 
Let your first design bo very simple. You will loam by 
degrees how to nsti the colors which will best stand the 
firing, which is the crucial test. There are places in the 
cities to which cups and saucers, vases, plates, and all china 
articles may be sent to )>e fired, few people having the facil- 
ities for doing this iu their homes. 

Pointing can Ixj applied to china, to velvet, to satin, to 
cloUi. and to almost every fabric and mat<>rial in use among 
civilized i)eople.s. 

By study, caitiful watcOaiiig of processes, attention to de- 
tails, and obedience to the dirwtions of the best manuals, 
one may learn to paint creditably without a master. But 
iill arts arc rendered le^ss difficult by a iiainstakiug tent her, 
and therefore it is well, if one can, to join a class. 

A circle of young jiooplc at. home, and a few friends w'il h 
them, might club together and engage tlie services of a gootl 
t.eacher, who would come to them twice a week, They would 
And that their rapid j>rogrcss would well repay tluun for 
time given and money spent, 

THE CARE OF PETS. 

A very engrossing homo occupation is found in tlic care 
of pets. Sometimes, indwd, the pi ts take more of the fam- 
ily attention than outside friends approve. Over-indulged 
pets behave a good deal like spoiled children. When the 
parrot has his napkin on the dinner table, and jioising then*, 
. utterly refuses to e»it anything exciqit a dainty morsel on a 
guesPs plate, when Puss ocjcupies the easiest chair and 
Fonto the sofa, the pets arc U>o daintily lodged and tot) 
much^onsidered. 

But every bi^y sliould have some dear dumb animals to 
love and care fof. Pigeons, rabbits, a feathered owl with 
his wise phiz, a froUcksomo monkey, a darling chipmunk, 
a chattering parrot, a faithful dog, a |X)ny, a gentle Alder- 
ney cow— how long is the list of our four-footed and two- 
footed friends in fur or in feathers, who sc^rve us, amuse us, 
bear with us, lovetis, mind us, and no doubt wonder at our 
queer vagaries and odd dispositions. 

P(jts should be regularly tended^ kept clean and comforta- 
ble, given pleaeant and roomy houses of their own, fed 


plentifully, and, by gentle means, trained to obey their 
masters and mistresses. Well-cared for, they will reward 
by the pleasure they give, and sometimes they will manifest 
a kind and degree of intelligence, which might shame some 
stupid bij>eds who belong to our human race. 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To have one’s picture t/iken usc<l to be talked of as a family 
event, in the early days before we had found out what a swift 
and obliging miniature painter w^as our friend, the Sun. In 
these days photography is put to medical and scientific uses, 
and helps nearly all the other arts. 

An amak‘ur pholograplier’.s outfit is not. very ex|wnsivo, 
and a young man p<)fsse.ssed of any skill in carpentering, can 
easily build hiiUHelf a little cabin outd(x>rs, where he can 
koop> his a[)paratus and clienii(;als, and obtain gre^t popular- 
ity among the girls by taking their channing facea on tin- 
types, if Hot on paper. 

COLLECTIONS* 

A geological or mincralogit'al ( iibinet, or a fine collection 
of moths and but terfiies, is a never-ending source of pleasure 
and [irolH to the young stu(lent of natiiraL history No 
matron, liowcver neat, ^hould object if her sons, bent on 
botany and geology, bring weeds and sto|^o6 into tlio house 
for classification. A boy must have elbow-room. Tie will 
ho the Ixticr man, the larger every way, and very likely the 
more alTcctionate son, brrither, and, after a time, husband, if 
lie is allowed tob cl that his tastes are of some account, and 
that he may have sufficient space in tlic bouse to indulge 
tbcin. 

A hobby sometimes grows tiresome to others, if ridden too 
constantly. But if Emily has her painting, Louise her 
musi<‘, Alice her lKH>ks, Nanette her pretty and Lu- 

cille her housekeeping, why shall not Ned go poking among 
the rmks with liis bog and little mullel, always making 
wonderful discoveries, and Uex })rejiiire lures for the moths, 
arnl sally out w ith box and net for beetles aiid buttorflic.-^, 
and Tom take pho1ogrH}»hs, and Hugh lolb'ct stamps and 
postmarks. In tlu3 ide«il home then* is liberty to indulge 
the iiidividual, so that each iM'rson may be develo|XMl sym- 
metrically, and the happiness of all be insured. 

CHISEL AND PLANE. 

riiange of work Is often the Ixst way of resting. A young 
man, occupied in the store or I he eouniing-room, and using 
one set of faeidtjii^s excUi.sivcly, has a great advantage over 
his companion who doesn’t know what to ^lo with himself 
out of busines.s lumrs, if ho has a turn for carpentering. 

S\ich a youth can do wonders, if tlie ladies help him, with 
old furniture. There is a discarded .sofa in the attic ; it be- 
gan life in the drawing-room, in groat pride and honor; 
went from tlioro to the dining-room, iu the course of time 
was taken to the privacy of a bedroom, and at last, being 
s^‘ornod as a miracle of ugliness, was packesi off to the ob- 
scurity of old lumber. But Arthur and Susie, with new 
springs and stuffing, gay covering, varnish, and brass* 
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headed nails, renew the despised article, and It is restored 
to its former glory, and becomes the family boast. 

BcH)kcaso&, only tolerable where people use and love 
their books, may be made by the handy young man, 
who thinks nothing of undertaking a sol of [xjrtable shelves, 
their edges llnished with a' band of bright morocco, deep 
enough to shield the precious \<jl nines from dust. 

Every pleasant thing thal boys and girls eaii do together 
should be welcomed in liomc So, if Mary wants a mir- 
ror in her room, and the only oii(‘ she ran have is set in a 
mahogany frame with half the veneering off, and a cmek 
down the nf»rtliwcst corner of the glass, is she to give up iu 
despair? Not at all. 

Fred looks at tiie glass with a j>rofessional eye, and 
straight away makes a new frame of w hite wood, which his 
sister paints in a lovely running wreath of eglantim* and 
blackberry viue.s. As if by accident, a long spray dro]>.s 
over the unlucky corner, and the very defect is turned into 
an f)rnament. 

It takes a great deal of tiuk(*riiig to keep house^ grounds, 
fences, and gat.es in tlial. state of perf(*,ct rc'pair which indi- 
cates the liighest thrift. If Charlie has tools and knows 
howto use them, then, when a shutter is awry, ora sash- 
(jord breaks, or a door creaks, or a gate hangs badly, he 
attends to it at once, and the neighbors admire the iimniier 
in whieh the folk»at (’harlie’s keej) things uf). 
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^^()()D-OAKVINCi and fret-sawing is often left ivs 
a home ocenpation for the boys, but it is not cx- 
,j| 4 j chisively tlu^irs. f’anels, easels, bra<‘k('ts, boxes, 
frames, and the various pretty carved aHieles 
for the table in vvhieli ladies delight, may bo made 
by both brothers and sisters, 

The more ucenrate and perfect work is done 
by the machine, a Itogers or Holly snw turning 
out the loveliest things you can tliiiik of: but wood carving 
by hand is the more arlistic, and leaves room for the finest 
play of individual taste. 

The amateur wcK>d-f!arver must be pr'’vided with u strong 
deal table, which should stand in a good light. He must 
hiiA'c three chisels of different sizes, one an eighth of an 
in(*l) w ide, the oHkts a quarter and a half inch wide. These 
should be ground rather slantingly. An oil-.stone to s<‘t the 
edges, a number of gouges, wtneh arc chisels of a different 
jiattera, and a supply of wood — n bit of smooth pine or an 


old dgar*box will do-^are all that are indispensable at 
first. 

Try some simple leaf, with very few indentations at 
first. Draw it on paper, the back of w^hioh is rubbed with 
red chalk ; pin this on the lioard, and jiress over it a bodkin 
or crotchet needle, and when lifted the outline will be found 
on the woo<i. Next stab out your outline, either with a chisel 
or with a little wheel, a notched instrument which is very 
easy to manage. 

In cutting away the wood, the chisel should be hold in 
the rigid, hand, the wrist of the left hand lieing held firmly 
on the panel, and the tend guided by the forefinger of the 
left hand. Begin to cut out the wood at some distance 
from the outline, .shaving gradually to it. 

Do every'thiiig very neatly, and without haste. Leave no 
liLt4T alK)ut wdicn you are done. Be sure to cut thoi'oughly, 
TK)t digging or tearing away the w<xkI, 

The frt‘t. mw consists of a fraimi with a cross-bar and two 
side pieces. There are hand saws, and there are f(>ot-jX)wer 
saws worked by trea<lles, The pattern must always be 
outlined first, and iho oj^eratormust not hnny. The cost of 
a goo4l fret-saw is from $1 to $5, according to size. Full 
directions accomj>any the machine.^. 

A hid wlio IS ambitious may make a good deal of pocket- 
mouoy by selling the pretty articles he turns out from his 
fret saw. Wood-carving is much used in I louse- building, and 
railings, shelves, and cornices may Ixi made for the now home, 
if the family art' to have one, by the cunning hands of the 
sons and daughters. 

AMATEUR PRINTING. 

Thert' is still another fascinating pastime for young gen- 
th'inen, anti one which effectually keeps them removed 
from outside tcmjjtation, and that is the printing-press. 
Many a liltlt^ fellow’s highest ambition is gratified when he 
i.s aide to print visiting cards for his friends among the 
ladies, and eirtmlars for his luisiuess acquaintances. The 
inimlwr of amateur newspapers edited, eompoBod, set up, 
and passtMl through thf* prt'ss l>y Ik^vs t)ii their small presses 
is very much larger than Hve uninitiated suppose. 

“Art is long and time is lleoting.” Change and vicissi- 
tude come to us all. 'Pho fiedgliugs find their wings and 
fly froni the home nest. While they are still iiicre, it is 
gcKxl economy to make the nest so cozy, and to so fill the air 
with song and sweetnoas, that every raoniory of the dear . 
place in nil coming days shall vibrato to the air of <*Home, 
Sweet home.” 
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t OTJNG OIULS seldom realize 
tlio fa(*i iliat a knowloiigo of 
houselu'epiiig is of greater prac- 
tical* vuliio after marriage than 
the i)roscrvation of bright eyes 
and ro8y cheeks, if they vvish 
to ivtrtin tlie affection and 
admiration of their hnsbanda. 
It was onc(i said by an ob- 
serving member of the gentler sex that ‘Hlie 
only way to reach a man’s heart is through his 
stomtich/’ but this malicious pic(je of cynicism 
was })robably offered by her as a witty n*talia- 
tion for the many cruel ttiings that luivo been 
said by man, from time immemorial, about Iver 
own sex. There is no douht, however, that a 
good dinner docs ]>ut the lord of creation in an 
amiable frame of mind, and married ladies who 
have observed this potent charm by jiratdicul 
exi>crionce, frequently resort to this metliod of 
obtaining the promise of a stylish bonnet or new 
dress. 

No blatter how slovenly a man may be himself, 
be generally desires to see his house kept in good 
order. Ho seldom invites his friends to visit him, 
if ho is not sure that the parlor will be in proper 
condition to receive them. On the other hand, 
where he has good cause to bo proud of the general 
air of comfort and refinement that his wife has 
managed to give his home, he will invite people to 
dine with him on the slightest provocation. His 


vanity is gi’atified by his wife's suporior housekeep- 
ing, ])CcaiiHe h(^ attributes il to his own personal 
influence. To a certain extent a husband is the 
motive power that prom]»tR women to fake pride in 
their domestic duties, for the desire to please and 
the love of admiratioii is only human nature, atvd 
especially (‘lianicteristic of the fciuah' sex. Man is 
acreatnn^of habit, and after he is married and set- 
tled in life, there is notln'ng that so attaches him 
to his loving hel]>maic as a ])leasaiit, comfortohle, 
and rellnod home. 

In former centuries housekeeping was considered 
the whole of W<mian's Sphere,” but in those days 
there ivere no WOmen’s Kiglits each vife and 
mother lu^hl undisjuitcd sway in her own realm, 
and generally ruled with order and ccoiion»y. Her 
maids of honor were daughters of the household, 
while her eahinet and aides-de-camp w'cre her lius- 
baml and sons. 

The many discoveries and inv(‘nti<)n8, the added 
conveniences to tlio house, make the drndger}^of the 
past century unnecessary, ho that the “daughters 
of Eve” can always combine supenision of their 
households with the pursuit of art studies, scien- 
tific resciirch, or some mone 3 '-yiolding branch of 
industry. Homes must bo built and fnimished, 
and liow to commence is the knotty question for 
the young housekeeper — a question tliat each one 
must practically decide alone. Although no fixed 
rules can bo laid down upon paper, genn-lika 
suggestions can bo given ; but the develop- 
ment of them must depend greatly upon ciroum- 
Btancofl. 
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HOW TO SECURE A HOME. 

PrimariJy it would be well for no yoiin#? couple to start 
out in life till the incaris for building: the nest were assured. 

Every one can form some rsiimate as to the probable yearly 
im;ome that may l>e sot apart for houstdiold and [a^rstmal ex- 
penses, In the (! 0 untry, the ])r()iK>riion for rent is Jess than 
in a city, where, generally, oiie-third of the annual income 
is taken by the landlorrl. But this is Ux) much ; oue-fourtli 
or one-fifth is as much as ought to be taken for this purpose. 
This paying of rent is a gn^at buglxiar, Inith to the very. poor 
and to the Well-to-do. Owning one’s Jiouse or farm is the 
only wise starting point. Even if n mortgage remain, it is 
better than a lured hfunc. 'J‘lie> intoi^'st and taxes will not 
expial the annual rent ; the repaii-s will Ije an item, but they 
an^ for the Ijeiudit of the proi>erty, and can bo made at 
conveiihmco, not at tlie capriec of tho landlord. Many a 
dollar that would be waste.d in luxuries or pleasure seek- 
ing will be laid aside to pay off th ^ d( bt on the homestead. 
Were it not for the imaleni board ing-houM', to whieh impe- 
cuniouH couples can flee, thori' would a greater ineeniivc 
for young men and maidens to save up toward buying a 
piece of ground, at- least, upon whieh a modest structure 
might be erected till tiie^ moans w^arranted a better one. 

THE KITCHEN, 

Wo arc getting nicely sett, led in our new home ; the 
parlor carpet is down, and all th<‘ ornaments and jiretty 
things Jini set- about, making it look so cozy like,” said a 
young woman t-i> an elderly matron. That tiridc of a h'w 
weeks has never, in a score of years, forgotten the exprc.ssuni 
in the face of the more exporiciieed friend, as sh(‘ simply 
remarked, "Von hav(' thought of the parlor before the- 
kitchen,” 

Begin, thctx'fons with the w'orkshop of liorne, for out of 
tins, when wtdl ordered, proceed peace and joy uii^jieakable 
Let the kitchmi eontuin every thing needful, but no super- I 
fl nous utensils. The modem ui-chitect provides for com fort J 
in the improved range, the never-failing supply ot hot water, 
the ash-slido ami laundry coiiveiiien(!es. The pantries and | 
cii]*l>oards are numerous and roojriy, but do not allow that j 
to lie a t-omplation to extravaganee in order to see them well ! 
iJled. 

Start th(' kitehen maeiiinery with the least ]) 03 .sible com- 
plications ; with no labor-saving inventions such as apple- 
corers, patent egg-beaters, ch< fr oJato foarners, pie erira[X'rs, 
etc., etc. These cost much money, need careful handling, 
and, after all, accomplish nothing that cannot lx? done with 
knife, fork, and spoon. Though ecoiiom)' is recommended, 
let there lie \essels in number to equal the dillcrciit viands 
to Ix' prepared ; frnd should never be eookt'd in a saucepan 
that has ser\ed for meat, or vigetables, and tho milk Jiot 
sliould be dedicated solely to milk Copper, tin, and iron 
ought not to lie used, now that the jiorcelain and agate 
wares aiv bioughl to such pcrfeidioii. They are more e^isily 
'oleanod and safer for the- health. 

Tho ordinary pottery pipkins are very inexixjnsive, though 
not very durable, but, with careful usage till they arc well 
tempered j lliey will do good service. Before bringing them 


to the fire they must bo well greased upon the under side, 
then allowed to stand some twenty-four hours, After which 
fill wit h cold water and set them upon tho back of tho range, 
to bo slowly heated to the boiling point ; they must never 
be placed upon the open fire, os the intense heat melts the 
glazing, giving a bad llavor to the contents. tJsod In the 
way described, they will last a number of years. 

All kitchen utensils must be kept very clean, and a simple 
method, afU'r the is served, is to fill the ix)ta and sauce- 
pans with water and leave them on the fire ; when they are 
very greasy, a small bit of soila should be added. By the 
time tho iucaI is cleared away, any food adhering to the 
cooking vessels will be well softened, and they can then be 
washed without the terrible din of scraping jxiis and pans” 
so ottcnsi\e to sensitive cars. The iron dish cloth is a capi- 
tal thing for this jmrpose. It is a bit of chain cloth, and 
costs from t(.‘n to twenty-five cents. 

If every cook wcr<i a chemist, it would not be so irapera- 
li\e to give this fixed nile : never to use iron spoons or steel 
knive.s in tho prcfiaratiou of acid vegetables or fruit. 
Wooden .spexms imd a silver-plated knifi* will give a delicate 
fla^or b; ftxxl that otherwise would l>e Sfxuled. An earihen 
i nlander is also often very desirable for draining currants or 
otlicr fruit intended for jelJy or syrup Cranberry sauce is 
much niCiT if tlu' skins arc removed l.iy pressing the cooked 
fruit Ihrough a colander, then add tho sugar and return to 
the fire just long (uiough to bring to a boil. 

The ideal kitchen is very roomy, with a scullery attac}ied. 
It is ill a fili'as/int countiy place ; shady Irot'S, creeping 
vines, and green fields delight the eye- and soften the breeze 
on hot summer days. The frt‘sh fnxits and vegetables grow 
at tlu‘ very dtHU'. Life in such a kitchen is a jioeni read 
only in the rich inim’s ciomain, or in n New England 
farmlum.si'. But the iicdual kitchen is only a ccK)kslxop 
That must bt( attaeln-d to a house. It is a small, wee 
corner of a lint, or a dark, damp, half under-ground r(X>in, 
The bur<l<‘u of daily toil presses heavily upon those who 
yerve in such a workshop. The only rules for mitigating 
the <li.scomfort inevitable an* : to systemalize.tho work in 
es'ery way pussilde, and to keep perfeei order, not on one 
day m tlie week, when there has been a *• setting to rights,” 
bm there must be a pla -e for everything, and these places 
inu.st lie occupi(*d by their rightful owners. Some persons 
will cook a meal or |x‘iTorm other Jalx»rs, and os the work 
is finished there will be no disorder, nothing to clear 
away, while ot.hcrs in preparing a simple meal will have tho 
kitchen table h('aped full of dirty dishes, the sink choked up 

and unapproachable. * 

A tidy plan is to set the dish-pan, filled with cold water 
(wArm if aet‘c,ssible), tqxin tho dresser, and gather up the 
cujis, Spoons, plates, or whatever one uses ; it takes but a 
moment to rinse them out, dry, and put tlxem away. If there 
is time it is bo^t to wash the pots and pans while the family 
aro at table. ; this leaves room for the diaheS, as they are 
brouglit from the dining-rcxim. The quicker the di8h4» are 
washed, before the dirt bos hardened, the easier it is and 
then it kt‘eps away the horde of flies that delight in an un- 
tidy kitchen, < « 
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HOW TO BECUKK A HOME — STOBE-llOOM. 


MEALS. 

Nothing helps so essentially in the maintenance of order 
as early rising and an early breakfast, for^ncUher mistress 
nor maid can work well fasting. The foreign custom of a 
light breakfast has much in its favor, as the cup of tea or 
coffee and roll without butter is quickly served, and then 
each one is ready for work ; children clatter off to ^{dioo), 
in summer at seven, in winter at eight, and a long morning 
is spread out before the busy lionsewife. 

This light breakfast involves an early dinner, which doe.s 
not suit American business hours in largo cities. But those 
who can adopt it will find l}ie wTariness and lassitude of 
the early morning disappearing with the warm draught of 
tea, coffee, or milk, and they bring a far lighter heart to Ho* 
daily tasks. After the long rest of the night, the .stomach 
is unabh^ to receive heavy food, but needs to be -toned up 
gradually. M id w’ay between coffee and dinner many take 
a light luncheon tff fruit and bread. 

If, however, an American breakfast must 1 k‘ served, let 
the cook be up betimes, make a bright tire, brush around 
tlio range, sweep out the area, the yard, and tiie sidew^alk, 
if that bo her duty also, thougli it is the work for the up- 
stairs girl if tliere are two servants. In filling the tea-kettle 
l>e sure to rinse it thonmglily, and never till with t lie fir.*. t 
running of the watcnu'ar the faucet, wln<di has been sUind* 
ing all night, and is liktdy to have alisorbcd h'ad from the 
]>ipe. With a good smart fire, a breakfast of hnniiny, rolls, 
toast, eggs iioilod, meat., etc., can be pivpmv«l in an liour*s 
time, and it will relish much Ijcttcr if eaten immediately. 
Moreever, food that stands simineriiig and slewing, keeping 
warm for a laggard, is far from wholesome, 

SERVING MEALS. 

While the cooking is going on get every thing I'eady for 
dishing up. The platters, plat(‘s, and vegetable dishes must 
bo wiped with a dry cloth to free them from dust, and phu.*ed 
where they will get warm, not hot — a ini.stake often made. U 
ruins chi nawarc to continually over-beat i1, and it is very 
disagi'mible to have the platter so hot that, the me.at 
8immoi*8 ujion it, and the plates in sucli a w'liile he.it that u 
napkin is essential to hold them as p.ss^cd around I lie table. 
Unless them is a closet under or near tin; range ex[)res.sly for 
this purpose, let them be dippc'd into boiling water and dried 
— they will be the right tomperatuni then. 

The food should lieJished as quickly as possible, and taken 
to the table at once. If there are sevi'ral courses, each couree 
should lie dished in the order of serving, Soinc incline to a 
great variety upon the table at once, others prefer one or 
two dishes at a time, w'hicdi is the better way. It prolongs 
the meal, thereby aiding digestion. Salads, asparagus, 
csauliffoTiyer, and luaiiy of these dclioalo vegetables relish far 
better etkten alone than served with meat. 


FOOD. 

^The quantity and variety of food must bo regulated diy tho 
taste and needs of each family; indeed, of each individual. 


It is not always daintiness that gives to one a craving for 
something letter than what another finds good enough. 
IJabits of life, constitutional weakness, and tlie kind of daily 
occupation regulate these apparent whims. The old Puri- 
tanic niles, “ Kat what is set before you, and leave nothing 
upon the plate to Ijo wasted,” is a physical impossibility ton 
nineteenth-century morlab 

The w iser and cheaper way is to study tho tastes of those 
one caters for. It pays in the long run; for in the usual 
variety of the markets, taking things in their proper season, 
one article is as cheap as .mother, fi’hcn why not cat that 
for which there is a preference? 

1’here are many vuluablo receipts for the disposition of 
cold meats, etc., but the most sensible of all economics is to 
Cf>ok about, what is needed for each meal. Of course roast 
and boiled rru at cannot, be mca.sured so accurately, and a 
larger piece make.s a better roast; but vegetables and pud- 
dings an* best frc.sb cooked, and a little observation and 
management will soon ernible one to gauge tlio api>etite« of 
the consumers, so that nothing need b(j wasted, and yet all 
have enough. 

It is very unwise to advance a|)on the natural order of the 
seasons. The faeilities for Iransportation arc so i)erfeoted 
that one needs a cali^ndar to know v\ inter from summer in ' 
passing through tln‘ city markct.s. Every clime and every 
season is represented But of what use to eat strawberries at 
^8 per quart, with (he stiow fi fof*t deep without ? Those 
strawberries gn'w where there wa.s warmth and sunshine, 
th(? pro^x^r condilio)j for enjo\ing acid fruit. As tho ^varm 
weather approaches in tho northern regions, the earth la;ars 
there also the fruits that the system craves. Grown near 
at liand and in abundance, they are clicap. Moreover, only 
fresh ripe fruiU and vegetables are wholesome. TIutc Is no 
extraYfiganeo so utterly foolish as the buying of unseasonable 
importations. 

THE STORE-ROOM. 

The old-fashioned one, vdth its barrels of .sugar and flour, 
chests of tea, bags of coffee to l)e I'OM.sb'd at home, nuts, raisins, 
si>iccs, etc , in profusion, is almost an iirq possibility in the 
modern “fiats” and small houses — ami perhaps by nojnean.s 
desimble. There is w onomy in buying by w holesalo, but 
tliere are many diswnl vantages alst». 

InsU^ad of tbe moniing liour in the store-room, weighing 
and mea-suriug the daily supplies, the modem housekeeper 
dons a market hat and delegates the task to the retail grocer. 
Ordering in small quantities is a chock uix>d waste, and 
relieves tho mistress from much cure in guarding the su|>- 
plies. Of course the retailer’s profit must be reckoned, but 
time, nowadays, is such a priceless com inodity that in a city 
homo there is more gain than loss through this method. 

In very largo establishments, in country places, on farms, 
and wborevtT there are ample store-rooms suitably oon- 
sinictod for the protection of stores against heat, cold, and 
tlio ravages of vermin, by at all means buy at wholesale. 
But rich or poor, in a large or small households, tho mistress 
should never omit the daily inspection of tho ice-box, raeat- 
safe, jwtries, and ooHar. There ar© few servants unwilling 
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to submit this supervision, provided they see the mistress 
ihormjghly intent ujx)n making tlie work of housekeeping 
mi honor, and not a task. 

SERVANTS. 

It is said that a linislied rdncatioii is es.sential to the right 
teaciiing of the rudiinents in iniy branch ; and certain it is 
that a liwly, gifUKl and imltured, will conduct the ordinary 
details of litaisework with method and dispatch impossible 
to a servant trained to drudgery. Therefore a well-inten- 
tioned siTvant soon ufijircciiites the oversight of the intelli- 
gent mistress, toaclung many deft ways that had never 
entered into her philosoj)hy. 

Jn man} families I lie domestics arc retained for years ; in 
others lhcn.> is a “long procession fias.sing to and fro.” 
We need stricter Jaws in this resjicci ; Jaws to govern those 
who hire and thosK^ who serve alike. 

Tile tyrannical mistress has t<oo much latitude, and the 
STViiut too much independence, lint unless there is really 
criminal conduct on the servant’s part, a big share of the 
blame justly belongs to the master or mistre.ss. They look 
for virtues iii a servant that they themselves, with tho ad- 
vantages of suj>erior education, do not possess, I n making 
an engagement, both parties ouglit to clearly state their 
wishes, and tlien the lady or genthmian must never forget 
that (hey, lieiiig (he superiors, are liouml to guide their in- 
feriors to a (‘onscietitious discharge of the duties of the fiosi- 
tion tlicy have as,suincd. 

It is a pity >\h<‘n the mistress of iv house, although able to 
kce]< many servants, docs n(»t cIhkisc to abridge the number 
and jierfonn light tasks herself, instead of devising plans to 
occupy lier whole time with fancy work, light reading, 
amusements, etc. Any one who will devote one or two 
hours a day to (he house, will so<»ri be able to dispense with 
much extra work, perliajis wuth one .servant altogether, 
'riien there is a certain individnalily about the house that 
lurelings can never give. 

WEEKLY WASHING. 

The horrors of “blue Monday” might be lessened if part 
of the clotfics were washed on Saturday ; if not hung oul, 
they ('Hii bo left in the .suds and are .soon ready for the line, 
and will dry while another lot is k'ing washed on Monday. 
It takes but an hour or t>vo lo wash out all the lK*’dding and 
pieces from the Saturday’s i !»anging. Still, domestics have 
a strong obj^-ction to lliis plan, although dividing the work, 
and giving Sunday for n‘st between, is greatly to their own 
aiivantage. If one laniiot convince, however, the best w^ay 
is to give up and get the wash started os caily as jiossible on 
Monday. 

There are now so many prejiaratioiis for lightening tho 
labors of thi' laundry, that tho ordinal^ wash ought to be 
all out of the way shortly alter noon. 

There was formerly a tacit agreement to accept a poor 
dinner u}>oii wash-day ; 1 lie custom is now rightfully obsolete. 
There is no reason why an exception should be made for 
wash -day more than sweeping-day, and men returning from 
business need food one day Just as much os another. 


It is well to order a dinner that requires but little pre- 
paration ; instead of a roast, a nice steak with soipe of the 
cold meat left Qver from Sunday, fM>me freshly cooked vege- 
tables, and fruit for dessert, can be just as easily prepared 
as the programme of hash-ups and stows, thought good 
enough for wash-day. 

TH^ DINING-ROOM. 

Sometimes the dining and breakfast rooms are separate 
apartments, tha one largo and suggestive of hospitality 
unbounded, thither a cheerful room looking to the east, 
that the morning sun may brighten and gladden all 
who enter. But usually the breakfast, dining, and sitting 
nx)m are combined, and it ought to be the most home like 
one of all in the house. 

Tho carpet can cover the entire floor, or if the boards are 
slamed and jiolishcd, it suffices to put a square under 
the table, and mgs elsewhere. There should bo some soft 
carj>et lo modeoite the noise, es{»ecialJy when there are 
children. Jn no nx>in is harmony of color more de.sirable, 
ami (juiet tone is in good taste. 

A large extension table, with round corners and sub- 
stantial ('enter pedestal is the handsomest and most useful 
Economy must not rule in the choice of this one piece 
of furniture. A strong, well-made table will last for a life- 
time, and a clu'ap one is soon rickety and unserviceable. 
If finely r>oliBbed, luncheon and tea can be served without a 
cloth, and in this way quite an item is saved in tho way of 
linen. Happy those who can have mahogany, but an 
endless variety of woods are used for dining-rooms now, 
which should be stained, oiled, or polished, in preference to 
varnish. 

It is best to have straight-ba(;k chairs for the table, but 
a comfortable sofa and two arm-chairs suggest that an 
aft(*r-dinner nup winds up the bill of fan.'. Landscapes and 
j)oriraits have no plac<" hen' — fruit and game pieces belong 
upon these walls— but many prefer only flowers and fruit, 
lea^ing the game oul entirely. It is not relishing to eat a 
delicate fish and Ifxik at a dead one hung njion th(^ opposite 
panel ; or, while enjoying a tit-bit of some rare bird, to see 
a whole siring of them upon the walls. 

Decorations are minor fioints compared with the table 
ap])ointmcnts. Jlciro artistic taste can have full sway, and 
it w'ere Ixjtter to pause in furnishing till this room and the 
adjoining pantries are fully aiTang(3d. 

Tile tme houst^wife can show her skill In serving, to 
make a simple repost appear like a banquet— nice table 
linen, pretty dishes, plenty of knives and forks, flowers and 
fruit— who has not felt a thrill of delight ujion entering 
such a feast chamber ? 

There is anotlujr style of dining-room, which, if not ele- 
gant, is thoroughly cheerful and inspiring— the farmer's 
kitchen. In winter the cooking stove is in there, but in 
summer it is usually cArried out to a shed, or some structure 
adjoining, to avoid the discomfort of the heat. In no 
banquet hall is there the same enjoyment of food aa in these 
places, where, at five o’clock of a summer morning, tte 


THB PAHLOE or DRAWINO-ROOM— MODBRK nOUSEKEBPlN(f. 


farmer’s wife has a table loaded with pies, doughnuts, fried 
pork, potatoes, ahd good steaming coffee. After a hearty 
bi^fast, the men go forth to the toilsome work upon the 
farm, and the women to the household cares, the principal 
one being to cook fresh supplies of food for the noon-day 
meal and for the supper. 

•There must be plenty of fexxi in such a clining-rooin, and 
there is never fault-finding — the appetites of the heavy 
toilers are too keenly whetted for that. 

THE PARLOR OR DRAWING-ROOM. 

This k generally the room .set apart for^Hoeiving visitors. 
It is often kept more exclusively than any otherforornamonl 
rather than for use. liut a drawing-rf>om possesses its 
greatest charm when it impresses those who enter it with a 
sense of being constantly of'cupicd l)y a lady, UjjIcrs the 
A)oni be in daily use, the atrjios])hyro of home and enjoy- 
ment will bo wanting. The parlor may bo said to be the 
most diiUcult room to furnish so that olcganci* ond comfort 
should appear togetluT. Stiffness- and uriiforiiiity should bti 
banishml from it, and refined coiiiffn t should ndgn supremo. 

There is a certain house upon which thousands have lx‘cn 
exixmdod, and yet there is neitlier a ]>arlor nor a dmwing- 
rcK)m in it. The visitor is usliored from a curtain(‘d vesti- 
bule into a room which seems to cry out a w’oloome from 
every nook and coriiiT. In a large bay window, filled with 
flowers and plants, stands a writing table, note paper and 
pen lying ready for use. Chairs and tables are placed as if 
some ono had just oecujiied them. Papers and periodicals 
are at hand; low book-cases arc stocked with liooks that 
have not been misused, but certainly have Ixen well read, 
A iiiaj) or two of soino jMjrtion of the globe, to whieli, for 
the moment, all thouglits are directed, suggest an intcrcist 
in current events. 

There are many choice oil paintings, a few rare engrav- 
ings, and lovely <'hildren’s portraits. On a table near the 
sofa are some finely- ill ust rat e< I works, near-by a low elmir 
and a pretty basket, with some half-finished work. There 
is bi‘ic-it-brac also, but not too much, and very curious of 
its kind. There is an enchanting home-look alx)ut the whole 
plaw. The parlor leacLs into the piano-room, thence into (he 
dining-room. 

This is tbo reception fl<x>r in a very rich man's house, the 
idea of which could be oarrUsl into a pcMue-r home, where 
often the largest and pleasantest room is extravagantly 
jfumisbod and kept for the use of coinjauiy. Gtiests in such 
parlors feel ill at ease, for the family seem constrained, and 
there is an unused look to everything, that belies words of 
cordial welcome. 

BEDROOMS. 

Let them bo os light and aiiy as possible. The foreign 
fashion of no carpets is becoming very jwpulnr, and deserved- 
ly so. The bare floor can be washed or wijHHl with a damp 
doth, tho movable rugs carried to the yard or roof and, 
thoroughly beaten, and that terrible dust ami lint arising from 
bedroom floors is avoided. The gain to health for tho strong 
can hardly be estimated, and what must it be for the sick ? 


Wire springs are now universally adopted, some are 
covered with ticking, but the ojxn spring is the best; it is 
nice and elesan and capitally ventilated. 

One would think the airing of the sleeping aj)artments 
would be an axiom comprehended by tho feeblest intellect, 
and yet there is hardly one sen ant in a Imndnjd who will 
attend to this properly. Indeed, tho oaro of this ought not 
to be left to tbo domestics. Any lady or gentleman, worthy 
of bearing the name, ought 1o have learned in youth to 
throw back tho Ixdding immofliatcly uimiu - rising, and to 
open tho windows before quitting the r<x»rn. Closets must, 
not only be well aired every day, but at least once a month 
they need a complefo routing out, tlic dust to be wif>od up 
with a damp cloth, the garments shaken and refolded, the 
boxes and budgiis set to rights. This insures against tho 
ravages of inscets. 

CLEANLINESS. 

ImsectHuf all kinds delight in dust ami dirt ; deprive them • 
of this and tluiy will generally seek a home elsewhere. Reiter 
than all moth powders is a good airing and brushing of 
gtirmenls, wasliiiig such a.s are soiled, or sponging thesimts 
at least. If a housewife complains of thi‘ mollis in her 
woolens and furs, ornf (Tcatures nameless to polite cars, be 
sure there, is carelessness in the storing of the former and a 
criiiiinal neg)igem*e in tlie insjXM tion of the siTvants’ quart^ers. 
Two things slum Id be strenuously enforced ; absolute purity in 
the alti(*, and tho .siiriie in (he collar. And this, work inu.st 
lie intcdligontly overlooked. Tlio former insuit:*s comfort for 
the entire household, the hiiter imiy servo to ward off a 
pestilence. 

If the thousands who suffer from malaria would des<.*end 
to (he cavenis under their mansions, they would often find 
germs of disease that might well have inocnhilod ten times 
ten Uionsaiid. Cobwebs and dust of ages every-wliere, old 
rubbish piled about, barboring vermin, and very likely tho 
whole place is reeking with dampne.ss from badly constructed 
or neglected drains. 

MODERN HOUSEKEEPING. 

Keeping bouse is a science ami an art. It must be con- 
ducted on business principles, too, and the mistress of a gooti 
home has earned a right, to be ranked with the successful 
merchant or broker, or a great general, even. In fact, none 
of those could have done what one woman may have acoom- 
plished in a single day. We hear < >f the ‘ ‘ new profession,*’ u 
favorite theme with one of our great orators. May the time 
bo not far distant when we shall hear of the “new sphere” 
for woman’s energies, viz. ; lo regulate, her home in acrx>rd- 
ancewitli the polished training her mental faculties have 
attained, through c<j-education perhaps, and not to feel her 
life is being wasted, or her education for naught, ’Phen we 
shall have reached the harmonious blending of old and new 
ideas ; the old idea of responsibilities and duties beyond 
purely selfish interests, and the graceful discharge of those 
duties as the result of “ higher culture,” 






(*8p(‘(?iiilly household re(H}if)ts, are 
iioi easily given in a lucid manner. 

It is, therefore, somewhat dilRcnlt 
for novices to cook or do honse- 
W’ork, following the usual printed 

IRiose who attempt to give infor- 
mation generally so thoroughly under- 
stand tlie matter that they foiget to he 
instruetors, and omit the minor details 
that must he known to insun; success. 
AVhat to an exjx'rioncc^d matron, from 
long ])ractice, lias become a scc^oiid 
]iatur(‘, is a profound mystery to a 
i«|e young creature, making \ain essays U* ! 

show olT her skill in a, branch that has ; 
been wholly ovcrIo(»k(Hl in her studies at tlie 
colh'ge wh(‘rc she graduated with higli honors. 
Mamma, too, was so proud of Ikt daught(‘rs pro- 
ficiency tluit she never llionghi of idlowing her to 
waste time ])othering about the house. 

If there is a cook, make her ohsciTc carefully how 
every tluTig is dom*, that slie can do it, ])y herself, 
another time. Trairi servants to he self-reliani — 
do not perform their (asks for them. (Jive careful 
instructions, and insist n])on Jiaving I hem followed. 
But, by all means, in tlu; first. w(H‘ks of honso 
keeping superintcTnl e\erytliing. See to the 
serving of each meal. The expcTience will be in- 
valualde for future guidance, and in those emer- 
gencies, which come at times, there will he .a 
delightful feeling of independfmee worth all the 


trouble taken to acqijire it. For it must be remem- 
bered that, whether a woman^s future life obliges 
her i(‘ do theses things or not, and even if her 
])OHition in the world allows lier to kc(‘p as many 
seiwants as she chooses, she will ahvays command 
more respeel. if she knows how to do all the work 
she re^iuires of thorn. Wo know of a liome whore, 
ilioiigh living in afflucnc<‘, the mother requires 
the daughters, each in her tiini, to put on a 
vv(K)leri wra]»per, to guard against fire, and go 
int(» the kitehim to oversee the dishing of the 
rneuls. 

Not every young woman is so unsophistical/od as 
to make the comical mistakes of the heroine in 

Mrs. Jerninghanrs Journal,” who orders a 
of lamb ” one tlay, and a ^^Icg of beef, for variety, 
the next. ’'IVrrihle blunders, however, will bo made, 
and often sad mishaps occur, till, after a while 
each honsekeiqx^r settles down to a code of her own, 
despile cook-hooks and th(‘orie8. Before study- 
ing the Cooking and other Household Boccipts, 
gh en in lire hdlowmg pages, it will bo of benefit to 
the reader to carefully pergse a quotation from 
Buskin on the subject of the culinary art. ^^What 
does cookery mean ? It means tlic knowledge of 
all fruits and lierhs and balms and spices, and 
of all that is healing and sweet iu fields and groves, 
and savory in meals. It means carefulness, and 
inv(‘ntivene8s, arid watchfulness, and willingness, 
and readiness of apjdiance. It moans the economy 
of your great grandmother, and the science of 
modern chemists. It means much tasting and no 
wasting; it means English thoroughness and lYonch 
art and Arabian hospitality; and it means, in fine, 
that you are to be perfectly and always ladies— 
loaf-ffivers ; and as you are to see imperatively that 




BEEAKKAST. — A mNNBR FOB TWO FERSOITS. 


everybody bae something pretty to pnt on, so you 
are to sco evon yet more imperatively that every- 
body has something nice to eat.” 

breakfast. 

Hurry down stairs before Hie master of the house i.s up, or 
if he is also an early riser, 1x5 sure the ttewsptij)cr is at hand 
U> ocoupy him wldlc you give the bri'akfast room a glancts 
and then hel{> with the breakfast. 

Tho btiefsk5ak, or a chop or two, wi^be all the meat 
afewof t he cold jH)tul<jcs fried bremu, some hot rolls, 
and boiled eggs, with t(;a or collet*, give u very nice breakfast., 

A dinneH for two persons. 

HEN tho w'odding joiiriiry is over tho hnsbund 
reports ut liis otlicc, ami the wife is, for the iii’st 
time, alone, with the weight of lier new dignity 
anti the burden (»f ordering tliiincr. 

Get a nice steak — jiorlerhouse is tlie most eeono- 
mical for a tete-a-trio ; sirloin wliere live or six 

f I dine. Have It t'ut an im h thick, and be sure it is 

^ not frti.sh killed. Do not expeneiiod 

till you really arc. Thrttw trndes-folk upon their honor and 
thc\y will seldom irnjMise upon you— if tliey doso once, return 
the article; if the second time, go elsewhere for supplies. 
Altercations with tratles-jiexiple are not pnifltable. Order a 
few apples, some }K>ta toes, and one seasonable vegetable; a 
ni<5C di.sh of fruit, with a cup of codec, and cigar aftci- 
wanls, will be a diuner fit for a prince, in the opinion of the 
young Benedict- 

GOING INTO THE KITCHEN. 

Throw off the dusty traveling dress, slip on a wrapper, 
and give a look to affaii's in thckitclien. Have the potatoi s 
peeled, cut length wisi* into four jiavts, so that the pieces arc* 
shaped like the ipuuters of an orange; then throw' them into 
cold water. 

BJCE 

Cull and WHMh the rice, and tlicu pour boiling wider over It, In 
|»rr>i>orUo]i ; three pintw of wulcr to two cnj> of rice, but half a cup will 
aufllce for a dinner, if there he hut a .■^nuill jmrty to time. Salt to 
By pctlMni; on tin* full (luautUy of ualei at <»nre, the ebiillttiou of holllti;^ 
kwp8 the rice from sticking to (ho Huu<'o|mn. Stir it and bo ttnro 

thpt not one kernel nclIiereM ; bat uf(<T (he rice 1 i:ik HwellerJ m» hh (o 
ubHOrbinOfd of the water, do not adr at all, If the keniel.s arc t« remain 
whole, but drain off tho rewt of tho wider and ^e^ (In* sniicepau uvmiy 
from the hot Are, cover clbstely and let it rtniNh cooknig; In its ow n 
It ought to boil ra}My for (c‘n minutes, and (hen sti‘um forthre(M|.mr(erH 
of an hour, JuBt before serving, drop n little piece of butter into (In* 
aauccpnn, but do not stir at all ; di^h u us ligidly as pji^Hlblo. Kveiy 
karnel tuiglit to be dry, yet^perfecdly soft. SomellmeH while the H(*e Is 
Bteamtng a little milk con be added . but be very earefed then not to let 
It burn; thcj milk ts c^asily scorched. If w'ater enough is pnt on at first, 
and lh6 rice carefully stirred, not one particle will adhere to the sauce- 
pan. Cooked in this way rice la an cxcelhiid vegc', table, and no dinner 
ought to be served without it, even If there ore potatoea, which many 
u«e Instead. 

AFPIiB SAUCE. 

Wliilo the rice^iB steaming the apples can be pared, corc^d, and stowed, 
to oat M wflh the beefsteak. This is au old-fashioned New' England 
teUsh, Bad dolic^UB, too. 


Put Just enough water on the apples to k(v»p them from burning— not 
a drop more. Too much w ater makes tliem fiat and insipid. Never 
Kiir apple sauce. Stirring lets the Btcam eix-ape, ami then the sauce le* 
lumpy, and must he Blf<<*d ihrougii a cedander. Let the apples cook 
briskly. ' Shake the saucc*pan once «tr twice, keej) (hem on the boll til! 
done: never let tbeni simmer or cook c»ver a very slow lire, It iiuikert the 
sauce dm k. Add the sugar, less to car with meat than for tints, or to 
eat w'itli bread and butter, (^ook the sugar one minute, wntcii It all the 
lime, lest it hum; then to bring out the liavor put in a pinch of salt. Bo 
not forgot thi8. Never p<'el applcjs with a Bled knife; stir with a clean 
w<M»den ppfwm. Keep one spocm for apple sauee. Of course it bus been 
fnoked 111 a porcelain or agate suuci'jian ; but, an soon aft done, take it 
up at once, so it will be light colored and iRiiiBparent. If the apples are 
peeled long before cooking, tiny will turn dark unless laid in cold water, 
but they certainly lose s<*me of their flavor by being in the cold water 
any length of lime. 

The qniek«*r food is jjR'pared and tlm sooner served, tho bettor It la. 
Tho apple sauce can stand on one Bide in the sauce dish, as it need.uot 
be piping hot. 

POTATOES. 

The potatoes A\ill iw* better for lying a while in cold w'fttcr; if old they 
phould lie an hoiji at leu-it. Throw (lie Into some ivater that is 

boiling «harj) -enough to cover Jbein. Salt i( well. Krep them boiling 
[111 .ftolt to the touch, but not broken. Strain off ever> dropof u-ater, 
l>nt iheiu in a vcge(al))e dish tliat will bear heat, and jdace in the oven ; 
(hen {piickly jnit into (he hot spider that is ready upon theiange or 
! stove, a i»iece of butter, and, an on the fliNt day there are no drippings, 
takf* ft small bit (»f flu* fat from the beefsteak, and cut it into 
little plcees to MTiimer with tlu* butter, throw Into the hot butler and 
fat a hiiiidfulof fine breadcrumbs: oi, if tin re is Lime, cut (he bread Into 
ainull dice ; bnrwoi, but do not burn, and (urn limn over the potatoes. 
The Ind fat can be seaHoned with about, .a (luailej of a smail onion, 
f l»o]>ped very, v(*ry fine, but ills not best to \euture that always, for 
j every one does not like onion, Unnigh il i- a gieat aid to digestion. Ono 
secret of Vieucii cooking being healibrul is that onion and garlic are 
largt‘iy U'led, hut di.‘<gnTs(‘d Cliojiped onion, gently browned, imparts 
a delicate flavor to sances and ragouts tiiat nolbing else gives. 

BEEFSTEAK. 

Get the gridiron ready, lay the steak tn gOf>d Hh.ajMi upon it, putitov'‘cr 
the brisk coals, but not too near; if i‘' a gri'iil niiHtake to scorch meal in 
broiling In less than a minute one stde- will l>e ^l!ghlly bn)WU(‘d, tnm 
and sprinkle event) with f-alt and peihapK a liflle pepper ; turn again, 
Bpiiiikle the H'cond brow inal --ide with salt Keep turning every min- 
ute, tdl dime, to prevent juir i* escaping np<ui the fire If tin* fat blazes 
up, Injlil ihe steak away a moment so lliat il does not c alch I lie smoke. 

Five minutes is long enmigli to e(*ok the steak ; put it upon a hot plat- 
ter with a small bit of IjuIUt— noi too much, il spofls the liavor of the 
ineut lo have it Bvvimmmg lu tuitter 

DRESSING FOR DINNER. 

Now that ovt*rythiug is roudy, tiiere will be time enough 
to run up ,‘^tairs, c(x>l the Ihibheil fnee with a dash of ri^'t 
pow'der— in‘ver use water to the face when over-heatod — 
smtxdh the hair, and change the wrapper for that pretty 
dntss lying ready upon the bed ; Du* ruffles are basted at 
neck and wrist, so it takes but a niiniite to slip in on. There 
is a ring at the dixtr Bo re.ady to reiioive your sole gue.st, for 
the first homo dinner, 

N?]VER WASTE COLD VICTUALS. 

There was quiU* a large piece of steak left over. It was put 
aside in the meat safe with the other remnants from dinner 
— never waste one morsel of food ; there are too many suf- 
fering for the want of it. There is ixo need of throwing 
away any thing. 



HOUSEHOLD RECEIPTS. 


USIHa UP THE COLD STEAK. 

The t'olrt B(cRk shouUl ho cut Into very thin, h.jis: nlripo, Tukethe 
cold tfruvy, pour n lflbk‘'hpoojiful of boil in;' wjitcr over the philter* in 
order to get It nil, nib a Hpoonful of bnficr and floin logotlier, udd to 
the gravy a very little more wafi-r, ni/t too miuh- you do not wihJi to 
deluge the meat -sprinkle a little pi'pper into the pipkin, and let the 
gravy jmst rome to a l>oil ; it hoik, put in the meat and liim it out at 
once Into a dkh in vvliichyou luue laid a half Kliee of bnitered toiiKt. 
If you do not (Otik the meal, .lu^L waii.iing it in the gravy, it will he 
tinder and juicy aa (he day befoie Any cold roaMt or boiled meat eaii 
he w'armial up in thia way lint rao^^t cookw insist nj»ou cwking the 
meat, wldch makes It tough as shoe leather. The gravy ran tie seiHoiied 
with onion, parwii-y, W«)re,e«lerhhire sauce, or whatever one fanew's, 

SKASON LJ^aITIA^ 

It is best when young to avoid the excessive use of sjiiees 
and (‘ondirneiji.s of all Kinds. A little biiiec and seit.soiilng 
is not injurious; indeed, it not only makes fcKxl more palate 
Midi', but aids the digi'stion. }?iil tbe use of toil Idglily sea- 
Honed food leads io the developiiHud of very serious organie 
diseases, and, as the aiipetite grows by what it feeds iifion, 
the taslo of those who habitually use these things becomes 
cloyed, and finally relishes nothing. Study so to cook that 
the natural flavor of every dish shall lie pri'served. 

FRESH EGGS. 

It is a mistake to eat an egg before it is one day old — it 
re<]uires ten hours for the white to set properly, and not 
iK'fore that do they acquire their delicate flavor. 

In using eggs be sure to break etieli one si'paratcly into a 
enp, for .souudimes a ilisli full of fresh eggs will be spoiled 
by a careless euok bnuiking a suspicious one into tnc mass, 
juait at the last. Try each egg by ib‘,elf, even if tlie product 
of your own poultry-yard; an unworthy one may chance 
amongHt th(>m. 

BOILING EGGS SOFT. 

Of the manv rireipts for boiling (‘ggs there is really but one Biire. 
Some put them in cold w'utcr and lei U come to a boil, hut they an* ajil 
to let the waUu' boll a while, and then llie eggs are too hard. Otlieiv laki* 
boiling water at first, nnrl Mlaiid, watcliin hand, counting three minutes. 
Still another counts just oni‘ liundred, and yet the eggs come giief. 
There is ftii egg-hollor made of hloek-(in, double slih-s, (o rc«lam the 
)ieat; liie eggs arc put into a rack, the tin is filled with boiling water, 
lo.sed, and H(‘t n])on the table at once . 

Eggs looked in tins manner cannot gi-t to«> hard, and ilie whltcislike 
a Jelly, never ton-h and leathery One needs to eat the white as well as 
the yolk of an egg to got the full amount of noiirisliuieiit CouLaiued 
111 it 

If 3 'on have no egg-ljoiler l,ak( utuimli tin pail —a pint jmllis big enough 
for iwoeggiv-pnt in the eggs, lili wuh boiling water ; but us the sides 
are not double, ])revent llie beat radiating too qub.kly, before the eggs 
are done, wiup the pail in a thbk napkin u« it Is placed upon the 
taiile. 

HAKD BOILED EGOS. 

Let the eggs boil minutes, dip tiu in for a moment in cold water, 
wbieh routiaetft the inner membrane so tiiai tiie shell can be easily re- 
moved without breaking the egg. Cut each egg in halve.**, leiigthw'ise, 
put a bit of buitei and a little *.hlt upon each lialf. They mnst be eaten 
while VL'i'y hot. 

Eggs done in this manner are delicate and dlgestlbb , and if nicely 
prepared it is a very i)reUy dish Tlie bright yellow yolk in the clear 
white fiame has a very appetizing lofik. 

Never boil for salads, Hnucs, or any other juirpose more than 
ten minutes. Plare ilietn for /?iv mlmires (o cool before removing their 
ihcllH. Nothing more imbgeslible than an egg too hard iKiIled? 


MAKING COFFEE. 

It is simple enough to nioko, but few can do it. In hotels 
and rustiiumnts the tea and coffee are made by steami and 
to those who come first it is good, but as the coffee must rtj- 
mam bonie hours before all ai*e served, the last running is 
sure lo have a dead insipid taste. There are various coffee 
machines adapUid to private use, and many by experience 
• are known to be good, but they are exixmsive and compli- 
cated, needing intelligent handling ; and coffee is never 
Ix'ilcrthan when made ns it w^iis in New England a century 
ago. 

Then it was fresh roasted, under a careful sui>crvibion, 
that not one kernel should bum ; it was ground while the 
kettle was boiling. The eoffei^-grounds were just wet with 
eold water and a little white of egg, or a bit of the shell, or 
even a piece of fish skin the size of a shilling, the boiling 
wafer added; it cooked briskly^ for five minutes, then a table* 
spiMuiful of eold water was jnil into tlie jx^t, a little of the 
coffee poured into a eiip, tben poured back info the j)ot — 
tliis was to clear the nose from the grounds that gathered in 
boiling— then the coffee-pot was put to the back of the hearth 
or stove to set tie, while the breakfast was dished. Good rich' . 
cream was served with that coffee, which had as delicious 
aroma as any cup made from the mast expensive coffee 
iiuicliinc. M’ho whole secret lies in the boiling hot water, 
the freshly ground coffee, the quick boiling and quick serv- 
ing before all the true flavor has steamed away. Boiled 
coffee is said to be more nutritious and loss exciting to the 
nerves than French or letw hed coffee. Here the grand- 
mother’s (plaint invention served every f)urj:K)se. A flannel 
bag, to hold the coffee, hung inside of a fine muslin one, 
aliowc'd the coffee to slowly distill into the closed jiileher 
below. But this mode never becam(‘ popular in old New 
England. It took more coffee, and tlu'y thought the liquid 
had a ? aiv tast e com pai'txl with the old method. The grounds 
ejin be Iwyiled and the water used to wet Ike fresh coffin, but 
it detracts somewhat from its fine flavor, so the old grounds 
are best used a.s an exit a Average for pereons working hard 
and needing some, stimuhint more than plain water, 

TEA. 

The Kiissian.s boil the water for tea one hour. Certainly no 
tea tiistes like t lieii-s. The Ijcst Russian tea is brought in cara- 
vans over-land ami has not suffered from seasickness. They 
drink it from glass(^fl, held in silver frames, like our soda- 
water glasses. No milk is used, and gonernlly a little arrack 
brings out the true flavor. It is certain the water must not 
only b<ul, but it must boil thoroughly to make gocxl tea, and 
that i.s all the Ixiiling lo bo done. The tea must never boil. 
Rinse the tea-jiot with hot water; while it is still steaming, 
put in the tea; odd a few spoonsful of water, take off the 
lid of the tea-kettle, sot the tea-pot in the place of it. Afto 
about two minutes fill up the tea-pot and take it away from 
the fire. It is sure to get to simmering if left standing near 
the stove. 

The English have a i;ea-cosy, a thick hood, more or less 
oniamental, to put over the tea-pot while it Is brewing; but 
if you have no cosy take a square of flannel and wrap it close 



TEA. — SOUPS. 


around the teapot, aiid let it brew for five or six minutes. If 
the tea is made upon the table by a spirit lamp, do not draw 
o£C all the good tea and then fill up the teapot, but keep adding 
a little water after every two or three cups. In this way the 
tea is good to the last. But the water must boil. The Now 
England rule was to put tlie sugar and cream into each cup 
before ix>uring in the tx‘a. It was thought that it changed 
the flavor to add them afterwards. Then again they sa>\ 
milk should never be usoii with tea (crtvim i>erhups), as the 
tannin, in the tea, forms with the milk a very indigestible 
curd. 

ICED TEA 

Ih now Offered at Bupjicr and at Iniicli. If you wi«h to have it perfect, 
without the |pa»*t trace of bllterncsR, put the tea in cold water hourn 
before it !« to be unod ; the delicate flavor of lhc‘ tea uad abundant 
Strength will be extracted, and ifiere will not b<i a trace— If one'H lahtris 
the jud^e—of the Uimic acid which reiiderH tea bo often dii^affreeahle 
and undrinkable. You neisl not u'^e more than the ubiuiI quantity of 
tea. If it is to bo Bc^rverl at a ) o’clock nwal, put it in water noon after 
broakfuBt, and Ice a fe\vmlnuteH before serving. The heat way ih to 
have ke broUmi in a pitcher and jmt one lump In each glttBS, 


CHOCOLATE AND COCOA. 

Chocolate Ih rather a he«iv> article for breukfaBt. It Ih more a dainty 
for lunch or to offer a vkitor out <if meal hoiirH, There are varloiiM 
proparatioriH of cocoa Ihut are excellent, and each package' Ib marked 
with diveMionH liiat inii^it he followed accurately Many boil the 
chocolate and nulk together, which i" a mistake. The chocolate ahoulil 
be cooked in water and alUiwed to lioll thoroughly, which is impossible 
when there Ib milk mixed wuh it. It is very indigestible cooked with 
milk. 

The Imilod milk or cream slionld be nerved separately. Sometimes 
the white of egg is added to ciiocolate, and (he w hole broujjht to a light 
foam with n wheel for I Imt purpose like an egg beater. It is very delicate 
this way. 

SOUPS. 

is the sUiiidard for Ibo first coiii’so at dia- 
nor. Eminent physicians liave written against 
H diluting the gastric jiiiee with fliticls before eom- 

a hearty meal, but the latest authorily 
n K states that a few spoonfuls of light bouillon is rj\iickly 
absorlied by the digestive organs, and serves to tone 
2 V up the system for the harder work upon the solids 
of the meal. 

Therefore, a soup to precede a dinner should bc' a elear 
soup with little body, but for lunch a vegetable, or .some 
of the great variety of heavii'r soups, for wMiich the French 
and Germans are so famous, could be Uken with advan- 
tage. 

' These soups ai*e made with or without meat stock for the 
foundation. There arc always a great many scraps of moat 
bones pf roast meat, trimmings of chops, the lK)iie.s of 
fowls, etc., that ought to bo put into the stock-pot, boiled 
for seveml hours, skimmed and strained. This serves for 
the basts of gravies, ragouts, and, Mdth the addition of vege- 
tables ahd thickening, makes an excellent soup. 

Be auro to crack all the bones, as they contain a great 
deal of gelatine. 


Mock Turtle Soup* — luf^roiUente : Half a culf’B head with the Bkln 
on, 2 lbs. lt?aii veal, 5 lbs, b<*ef, lb. mild, lean bacon, throe oniotia, 
three cAiTOte, a head of celery, u Binali bunch of mixed Bwox't herbH, u 
Uftle parsley, some w^asouliij^, a pinch of curry powder, a table-Bpoonful 
of anchovy ‘«auce, 4 ozb. butter, some roux, a littlo Boy, a III tic aHBplct*, 
a blade of mace, a iiaudful of baniJ, four lemoua, u pinch of eujjar, and 
half a pint of Bhcrry. 

How to uHf them : Well wash and trim the half head, place it In n 
stew-pan, cover w'ith water, and btill until tender about two hours 

or IcBB) ; when cooked take It out of tlie liquor ami let H cohl ; odd 
to tile liquor the veal and beef, some seaBonin^^. the sweet herbs (Includ- 
ing the handful of herb basil), Home all.«j)iec, a blmle of mace, and the 
celery ; let boil, take off the Bcum, and let Hlinmer three hours ; |a‘el, 
HCia}>t\ and wash the eaiTOls and oniiuts, cut them in thin slices, and 
fry them in 4 ozs butter a ll|fht brown ; add the curry jiowder, borou 
cut up finely, let fry together u few' minutes ; then fctie in two tablc- 
fipooufuls of flour, mix well toji;ellier, fry one minute ; then Hlir in with 
the meat, boil up qniekl> ; skim it, add a llttb- roux, Bonn* t^oy, a pinch 
of Bijftar, and the aiu hovy sauce ; strulii through a fine hair Hle\e, add 
(he sherry mid tlie juice of two U'lnoiis, HimiiicT, and take, off the Bcum 
as it rises ; cut the mnut off the head into square piere^ (abiuit an ineh 
ill hi/e), add ll to tile soup. Let boil, aud Herve bumedlately. Cut 
lemons and cayenne prjq><>r to he served with the sonp. 

Cousommd,— This Is n ricii nounsblujj; broth, made with loan Iw^ef 
and chicken. Old fow 1 make stronger btofcii than yon n*; otu s. A hen 
fflvch a more deliciite llaAor, and the meat is tcuidiu* and jrood for fri- 
cuHHC'e or t$ulad, if not boih’d loo long. Souu'lliues the cbii'ken is partly 
roasted, and then thrown into tlie pot with the beef. Biul the rliickew 
two, the beef four, hours. For two quarl,s of f(ood roiirtoimiu'' two or 
thrt'c chickens and four lbs. of beef is not too much. 

tiienstm lightly with pepper ami salt, and with vegetabloB and herbR 
also,uideBw one obje<t to tluir tluxor in the meat In that case the broth 
can be strained, pooled, and net aside, lht‘ vegetableH cwked pcparatcly 
and added as required. 

For an mvaiid this broth Is often more jialut.Hble without vegi'tablos 
or BCHKOiniig of any kind but s.'ilt. 

Highly seUHoned, a small cup of it is plaeod by each guest at supper 
paities, or !.« offered at ufteriUKm teas to geullemcn, and those perHOics 
who olijoct to sjMiillng theur six o'clmk dinner with the BW'ectri scrvcxl 
at receptiouB. It at Is 111 ihesc cases as a tonic and appetl/.er, 

Mutton Broth with barley, or Veal Broth with rice, arc* very 
palatable, and less heating to the uyytem, particularly lu the spring, of 
tlio ) ear 

Tomato Soup. - Twni quarls ripe tomators, icmove the skins, stew' 
half an lionr, put in an even Ica-simonfiil of soda. I pint sweet milk, 1 
pint wafer, 1 table*spoonful flour, mixed with the milk, 1 taMe-spoonfiil 
butter ; pepper imd Halt to tasie ; ( 00 k one half hour longi r. 

Spring* Soup.— When the young vegetables ingiii lo appear In 
market, a spring noup relishes, when every thing else falls. 

Take a delicate soup stock- chicken or v<‘al brolti t» better than bi'ef 
stork. Take a handful of each kind of vegetable In the inurkit, n few 
green peas, a biineh of young earrot.n, a few lieans, one snuill turnip, a 
few button onfnns, a sprig of parsley, a leaf or tw o of young celery, and 
a head of lettuee, C’o<>k the pras, ear rots, oniouA, lurnlj[u*, and beana 
till .Hoft, add to tl e soup, jiisl before dl’-hiiu^ or judting Into the turt'Cb. 
the jrareley and celery eiit tine, and the inner Iraees of the Jeltuee ; do 
not put ill the thick part of the lettme lemOH which are blttiv, tear out 
Mie center rib of the larger leaves. This is delightfully refreshing on A 
hot fiprliig day, w'hon nothing tastes good. It must be made with great 
care, not to eo<ik it too long to w'itlo'i the fresh young greens, and to b© 
sure that the flavor of one vegetable ibx's not predominate over auolher. 

Beef Tea.” -Ilroil beef slightly, eut Into small pieces, and press out 
the juice with a lemon squeezer. Tlds give*^ the pure juice of the meat 
alone, and if Ibere be great exhaustion Is quickly made. 

Another way : Cut the meat into small pieces, put them in a b^fftlc, 
cork, and let It boil for one or two hours In a pot of water. 

The late Dr. FetiHlee maintained that Die Liebig receipt was preferable, 
as it extracted all the snbetanre by the double action of heat and water, 
Take fresh, lean meat, cut into small dice, or chop floe, just t'over the 
meat wtih cold water, let It stand where it is warm, but not hot enough 
to bring tt to a boil, for one hour. When on the poi/ii of boiling remove 
at once fwm the lire. 


IfOUSEHOLD RECEIPTS. 
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FRUIT. 

table ought never to be without it — fresh or 
cooked — oranges, ’inelons, apples, pom’s, berries, 
grapes, or what(*ver is in season, set off Iho 
w breakfast table, arul I he best tune to eat them is 

before coriiraoneing the meal. 

For dessert, for liiiK heoTi and dinner, fruit ought 
t-o supplement pies and jinddings to a great extent.. 
Many persons eiuinot digest tho raw fruits, who 
are able to eat. tliem rooked 


dry, measnro the jnJre : for each pint weigh out a pound of gmuolated 
sugar, or order it weighed by thfe grocer to be very accurato. Put the 
juice on the fire to boil, The sugar Into a large pan, and it into the 
oven U) Tn^cotnc perfectly hot. Do not melt or acorc h the ftugar. Keep 
the juice boiling constantly for about twenty mlnutcji, Hklinmlng It, or 
till tho watery part W evaporated; then add the wigar, M'hkh, being 
perfectb' hot, doch not cool iJjc synij), which ought to continue to boll, 
but for not more tbaii ten nnniites, uheu It will be ready to put into the 
gla'^pca. Set where the light and ann will atrlke tbciii for twenty four* 
liour*, then cut a jile* of ])aper the sl:te of the Jelly glues, dip in brandy 
ami hiy it upon the tops, afterwardf put on the coveia of the jars, or, If 
there aie no co^e^a, tie paper tightly round each one, or paste the 
edges to the glass. 


Fruit should 
bo e o o k (• d 
quickly ; a<ld 
jusf w a 1 1' r 
enough to 
keep it. from 
b u r n i 11 g— 
some frails ro- 
(]uiTo none nt. 
all - use very 
Jillle sugar, 

Avhh'h must be 
juldtal j’u.st as 
it is done, and 
allowed to 
cook in but a 
moment. If 
t he sugar and 
fruit simmer 
together it do- 
atroy.s lh (3 na- 
tural flavor, 
giving sweet- 
meats instoad 
ofsaueo Stow’- 
od fruit must 
be oaten when 
quite fi’t^sh, as 
tliero being so 
little sugar it 
soon spoils if 
’ e p t ill (3 r 0 
than a day or 

t W(». 

Sweetmeats 
are made by 

spofialists, and sold almost i he.apei‘ than one nan make them, 
l)ut it seems to have a few things of one’s own prejwir- 
ing. 

CURRANT JELLY 

a tcluth for roHi^t mutton and gnnu- Omt nolhing else f^npplh*s, Heat 
the ciirrantH in ml (’irfluMi jar or porcelain kettle. Throw tho 
heated inuhft on a hair hu vc to diain, jnirt at a time, to let U cool so nn to 
he iible to liundle it lu the bag, Mirough which the remainder of the jmeo 
inuet be prcHi-ed, Extract all the juke and ae much of the pulp «« 
poHsible, ut^ thiK mak(*rt the jelly stifl'er. If properly made thore 1 h no 
iicce*;t?itV of iHjiig golatiue to MliiTfjt the jelly. Our grandmotherH did 
Without It, and v\t carj, too. After the mass has been Hqueezcnl laTfectly 


Follow tlicpc 
directions care- 
fully, and tho 
jelly will bo a 
puccese. On or 
about the 20th of 
July Is tho best 
HefiHon for pro- 
Fening. The cur- 
rants are then 
fully ripe, and in 
a lx- tier atatc 
than later. Some 
object to the eac- 
cia'ding acid of 
thecurrant alone, 
and take one 
third laKpberry 
Juice to- two- 
thirdh currant, 
but as u relish for 
meat it is beuer 
pure. With the 
rai*pbeify it is 
nicer for taris 
and cukcM. 

RASPBERRY 
JELLY 

made in ilie 
Fame nmniu'r, 
but it is not m*- 
ce.ssary to take 
quite as much 
uugur. The se- 
cret of gettiijg 
the jelly le to 
thoroughly cx- 
tiact Uie water 
b> boiling the 
Julco before add- 
ing the sugar ; 
for when the 
sugar and juice 
are cot kod too 

long together, the syrup bwomeh of u ropy confelstency, and will seldom 
make a f-tilT jelly, uml this ih why IrioxptTlcnced persons think it 
necessary to add gelatine, wluch spoils the delicat^i color and tante, and 
renders the jelly much more likely to mold and spoil. 

RASPBERRY JAM. 

' Get nieq fresh fruit, pick it curcfnlly and break with a wooden spoon. 

I Do not nib it into a pulp, breaking the needs. Dbil the fxhit first about 
I fifteen minutes, then put sugar and fruit together, a Jlilic loss than 
! }>ound for pound ; six pounds of fruit and five of sugar. Cook, 

I simmering gently but steadily, for twenty miuuti^s. Never stow swtiet- 
: meats over a slow fliv. They must l>e watched constaniiy. If vlaltoni 
' cause interruptions they arc apt to be spoiled. 
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THE MYSTERY OF MAKING BREAD. 

LADY "who has kept house for many years is of 
the opinion that, “Loaf bread interferes with 
the salvation of more housekeepers than any 
other one thing in the world/’ 

To ma^e two quarts of bread or rolls, lake four or 
five nice, large Irish jiotatoes, peel and cut thoni up, 
and put to boil in just water enough to cover them. 
When done mash smooth iii the same water, and 
when cool (not cold), add a half tea*cupful of yeast, or if 
you use compressed yeast, the sixth jiart of a cake dis- 
solved in tepid water; a dessert -sf>oonf til of sugar, a little 
salt, a "table-spoonful of lard, and a ])ij)t of Hour. Mix 
together lightly. 'Phis batter should be very soft and 
quiUi sticky. Set it (covered) in a warm place to rise. 
In two or tlirc^o hours it will be risen; it will ho full of bub- 
blcH and look like yeast. Now work in the n‘st of the 
flour, and, if necessary, add a little cold water. • The dough 
should bo rather soft, and must not be knciuled more, than 
half an hour. Sot it to r(*st in a moderately warm place for 
about four hours. If wanted, it can now l)c baked once; 
but, if not, take a s|>oon and push the dough down from the 
toj) and sides of the vessel containing it, and let ii risc% again. 
It can rise thus thrlH^ limes. Now kuoiid until smooth, 
I>erhaps add a little more flour. Some of it can be taken, 
rolled out thin, an<l baked for rolls. Let the rolls rise a while 
afU'r they are in (he The baking pan must Ins greased, 

and the rolls must not lomth ea<jh other. 

Tlie bnvid must ris<i a few^ minutes after it is put in (he 
baking tins. 

It has long been known in Vienna, that if an oven bo 
cleaned with a wisp of moist straw, the crust of the bread 
baked iu it assumes a beautiful yellow tint. In Paris they 
have acted ujkui this id<;^, and constructed ovens in which a 
bunch of moist straw can Ijo placed near the opening, sffthat 
the current of air drives in the moisture from the 


FAB.KRK HOUSB RODLS (BoBton Receipt). -Two quarts 
flour, 1 tea-MiMW)iifijl lartl, 1 tul)l**-fj)oonful bufUT, a tJibU -spoonfuls 
pugar, 1 tea-spoonful salt, 1 pint Bcnldetl milk (cooli-d), half cup of ynust. 
Make A hole in the center of tlie flour, pour in the milk and >ensl, and 
Stir in part of the flour The m*\t morning knead In the rest of the ihuir, 
the sugar, lard, and butler. Boil out half au inch thick, cut in squares, 
spread each aqtmre wllhallltlc butter, fold the sides together, let them 
rise again until light, and bake in a very quick oven, 

SARATOGA ROLLS.- “Two quarts of flour,! tea-spoonful salt, 
large table-cpoonful yeast, butter tai/e of an egg), 1 pint warm milk. 
M^e over night. 

GBKVAN POPPS. —Half pound butter, hsilf pint milk, boll ; 
beat In very Btnoothly a cup of elfled flour, cook ; act to cool. When 
cold stir inalx eggs, leaving out wliites of two ; aiigar to taste, flavor 
also, Bakelii well biutcKid cups. Sauce: one cup w'hlte wine, two cups 
of sugar and one egg, and tbo extra white well- beaten , Htir groduaily into 
(ho boiling wine, and serve at once. 

8ALL7 LDKBT .“One qnart flour, 3 spormfhls lloyi*l Baking 
Powder, Iplnt milk or cream, heaping tablo-tqmonful butter, 2 apoonfula 
white sugar; melt the butter; the milk ; salt Blightly, Sift the 
flour, sugar, and baking powder together. Stir the flour quickly Into 
the milk* The mixture should be Just stiff enough to drop fiotn a spoon 
Into the baking pan. One epooriful for each bun. Do not drop too near 
J ^together* Bake in very hot ovoo, Break them apart and lay upon a 


napkin to sen'e. Instead of baking powder use yeast, and set to rise 
over night. * 

JOHKNY CAKE.— One quart inoal, 1 pint flour, 2 eggs, 2 spoon- 
fuls baking powder ; water or milk to rnakt* a stiff bailer. If water l.'S 
used a small piece of butter must bo added Homo like a little augur 
also. 

PANCAjERS <Frcndi style). —Mak(» a thin pasle with 1 pound 
of flour, 4 eggs, 2 table-spoonfuln of sw'cct-oil, 1 of Vroneh brandy, a 
litilo hfdt, the necessary quantity of liikewtirtn milk and water. Let It 
stand two or throi* hours, then put un ounce d' butter, lard.oi oil lu tho 
frj ing-pan, and set it over a brlKk Un^; when hot, put soino of the biiKer 
tn It with a ladle, spreuding it so uh to ro\er Ihe bottom of the pan ; 
brown and dust white sugar over liolli sides. Serve wann. Buckwheat 
and other pancakes cun be made th(‘ sumo w'uy. 

WAFFLES.- Make uthm butter wltli BounceH of flour, flouneesof 
pulverized suguj, 2 eggs, a few drops of uHsenee to flavoi, liulf a liquor- 
glass of birtndy or rum, and itdlk sufllcieiif for bailer. Wiom tint 
mold ; buUer both Hides ; i>nt in soino of the pai;te, close gently ; turn 
to heat both sides equally ; dust with .sugar. Eat eiiner warm or cold. 
Wilh a good lire a minute .Hufllci s to hake them. 

MUHLENBERG GINGER BREAD.- -One pint of niolasses, 
half pound brown HUg.ir. .1 eggs, quarter of u i)onnd of butter, quarierof 
:i pound of Innl, X liiut of soiii milk, 4 ten HjJoonfulM baking smla, 
)Kmnds of flour •. ginger, < hnc'*, and cimmiitoti lo tu'-le Bake iu larg<i 
loaf, or add lui-liis and euiranlH, and bake In small, shtdlow tins. 

HOMINY or SPIDER BREAD. -Miiuh cold boiled hominy 
ilo free from lumps), inn^ milk, 2 eggs to a quail, a little salt, white men! 
and flour to form a batter . iv at thoroughly. I?aK(‘ in quick oven. 
Spread llx' mixture ubout one half Ineb tbn k over the jian. Use but 
Hide flour, the hominy niu^'t pre(h)niimde. 

BREAD CAKES. - Take bread ernndis, well dried, aoiik over 
night in just enough milk to HofU ti lliein ]n tlie morning add a liMlu 
salt; beat the crumbs 111) smooth, add two eggs wtJl beaten separately, 
and drop one spoonful at u lime upon a hot griddle, 

MUFFINS.—Onc quart of milk, 2 eggs, well beaten wparately, a 
piece of burter the tize of an egg, and flour euoULdi to makeasitiff 
butter Stir m half a pint of yea''(,ancl let stand till perfcrily light. 
Bake in quick oven, in well greased muflin ring?. 

BUCKWHEAT CAKES One tpiart of buck wheat flour, half a 
.cupful I'f yeast, half a pud of corn meal, 2 eggs, a little salt, 1 table- 
spoonful of molasses. Mix with wmm water int«)alhm bailer, ajul let it 
rise oM*r night. Tbe^ egga tun well he omitted lu winter when exj»en- 
aivf and Hcaice. 

Tho renmiiiH of tho batter be left lu the dish in whii-hltlHi 

mixed. A jiitcher Is the best f«)r IhiH purpose. 1’Jiis batter will aerve 
lo ruine the cukea for the next nnuniug without udditlonal yeaat, and 
the cakee will be better than the first 


MEATS. 





lOASTS require llml, as far ti.s poRSible, tho nutri- 
tivo juieos shoulil ho widl preserved, without 
which n joint i.s rendered eoiiiparalively worth- 

](‘SS. 

Let the meat ho kepi in the ice-box or a cool 
place till rtqitly lo cook. Scrape clean, rather limn 
t wash it. If washinj? Ikj iieecssary let it Ik) done 


If washinj? Ikj iieecssary let it Iki 
^ quickly, allowing the water (o run over the meat, 
not plunging it into the pan. Hub well with pepper and 
salt, and tie in a compact shape instead of using skewers, 
which arc so difficult k) remove wlien the meat is cooked. 

The larger the piece tho juicier and better the roast. Have 
a quick oA^en to start with, lotting it be cooler after a while. 
But if meat is put into a slow oven it will be tough, the 
pores will not close quickly and mucli of the juice is wasted. 
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If impossible to attain heat enough, as is often the case with 
poor ovens, then take a small bit of bultcr and some clean 
(IrippingN or a piece of the fat from th(‘ incut itself; put it 
ini«> the baking pan, set it over tlic file, mIich hot jdace the 
meat in it, turning it upon all sides till browned crisp, but 
not burmsl, ThcnmJd a ta])lc->p<>onfiil or two of water, and 
Bet in the oven; it must Ik.* ke]>t liasled, and it is well todndge 
on(‘e or twice with hour. 

B<mie cooks will dec lare that not one drop of water should 
go into the pan; there should never be ('iiough to stmw. the 
meat, merely eiumgli to kecf* the gravy from burning. 11 is 
pro]>crIy baking meat to coolc it in an oven ; roasting meat 
requires an o])en fire, and the cold, fresh air, coining in 
contact with it while cooking imparts a peculiar flavor that 
cannot be alteined in a c lose oven. Balo'd meat fias a dead 
taste compared with roast. ^\n J^lnglish cook acknowleclgcs 
no other method ; but the American arrangements rarely 
allow^ th(‘ luxury of the big, clear Drc nnd amjile sfiace ro- 
(juired for the roasting jac k. Souk’ housekeepers, who insist 
upon it, manage to got their meat roasted by the usual small 
fire-grule of llu' range. 

Meat recjuirCcS about orie-quartcr of an hour for each 
pound, but every Cook needs to exercise her judgment, in 
this, as W(‘ll as in all otlier household matters; there is no 
rule without its exception. 

Meat .should be so well basted that it doe.s not dry up, and, 
wdion cut, the juice ought to stream out in the track of the 
knife. Tlu'ro should Im- enough of this gravy for eveiy one, 
and it is much more In^tiUhful than made gravy. However, 
some prefer the latter This madi*, after the meal is jilaced 
ui)oi' the platter, by draining olT nearly all the fat from the 
drip|jing-[ian, then set it uj»on tlieopeii fire; dredge in flour, 
stirring till it is brown ; add a little water and strain into 
gravy boat. There is usually salt and jiepper enough that, 
has come from the inrat; otlicrwiso some can I >e added, or 
any other seasoning a<'eonling to taste. 

Boiling is one of the most ordinary modes of cooking 
meat, and yet it is very seldom done juojH.Tly. 

TIio water must boil when the meat is lirst placed in it, 
and be kept boiling for about twm or three niiiiutes till the 
I.K)res of llu' meat are well dosed, then I he pot must lx* placed 
where it will not boil any more, le..: ir must simmer con- 
stant ly , and lx* kept well slviinimd and tightly coveml. Have 
as little winter a.s possible, 

Let tlie <‘iKjking be done m<islly by the steam. If the 
wubr boil away add more, which must be at the boiling 
point. 

IV) not salt the meat till partly done. Salt lougliens, and 
the long ccx)lvingd<istroys the flavor of the .salt itself. Whojri 
the meat is done tliere ought to be l^arcly water enough to 
maki'the amount of graA> needed. Capers are used for mut- 
ton, oysters for ImuIciI turki'A, 

Boiled meal should be served at least once a week. In 
Krance and Hcrmany it is used every da>. But this i,s the 
meat, that has funnshed the stork for Da* .soup, and would 
scarcely f*ontain nourishment enough for the exhausting 
effects of the American din. ate and greater activity in busi- 
ness habits. 


POT EOAST.^-^Preparc meat as for toastingt lay in an iron cm 
porcelaln-liticd jxit a piece of batter, onion, herbs, bay leaf, or what- 
ever seasoning one likes. Ixit the meat brown In (he batter, tarning 
upon all sides ; then cover very closely, and Bteum tor two or three 
hours, siiaklug Hud turning from tUno lo time. 

TOHKBHIHE PUDDING. --Six tublc-ftpoonfuls of Aoot, ahe 
<*gg«. heaU‘n, a little salt, and a gill of milk ; mix well together with a 
wooden spoon, that there are no lumps, then *Uld three gills more of 
milk. Set in » shallow pun dniier a piece of meat roasting before the* 
ftro, or if the fire Is not large enough, bake in the oven, adding a few 
teu-MpooiifulH of the gravy ns it drijjs from the roast. It c^m be made 
with leas eggs by usiug pi-epared flour, and la quite an good, 

TIME REQUIRED TO COOK MEATS. 

Mutton.- A h*g of 8 lbs., will require two hours and a half. A 
chine or saddle of 10 or 11 lb** , two hours and a half. A shoulder of 
7 lbs., one hour and a half. A loin of 7 Jba., one hour and three quarters ; 
and about the same linic (U h ) is required for a nock and breast. 

Hkilf -The sirlom of IT) lb»., from three hours and three* quarters to 
four hours. Itiba of beef, from 15 to lbs., take three hours to three 
hfuirs and a hii'f. 

Vkai.. a flJU’i from lil to 10 lbs., Iakt*s from four to five hours, with 
a good fl*"''. A loin generally takes three hours, A sliouldorfroiii three 
hotirs lo three hours and u luilf. A neck two hours. A breast from an 
hour and a half to tw'o hours. 

Lamp. Hind quarter of 8 lbs,, takes from an hour and lhrt»e-quar- 
ters to two lunirs. Fore-quarter of 10 lbs.. alMUit two hours. Leg of 5 
Ibt- , from an hour and a quarter to an hour and h half. IShouUier or 
breast, nii hour, witli a gocnl tire. 

Fork. — A leg of 8 lbs , requires about three hours. Hriskin, nn Itour 
and a hall A spurt- rib of 8 or 9 lbs. requires about tW'o hours and a half 
to three hours to roast it thoroughly. A bald spart‘ ril> of 8 lbs., an hour 
and a quarter. A loin of .5 lbs., from tw'o hours to two hours and a half, 
when very fat. A eutkiiig pig (3 weeks old), about an hour and a half. 

Pocr.THY.— A large turkey n*quire« about, three hours. A turkey 
weighing 10 pounds, two hours, and a Hinnll one an hour and a half. A 
full-grown fowl, tdmut an hour and a half ; a pullet, from half an honr 
to forty iiiiuutes. A large goose, two hours. A green goose, forty inin- 
ntes A largo duck, from an hoiii and a quarter loan hour utid three 
quarters. 

DANLED WEBSTER’S CHOWDER. -Four tnbh'.spoouf ills 
of onion friwl in salt jmrk, one qii^rt of boded potatoes well mashed, 
one and one half pounds of st-a biMult, one tea spoonful of thyme and 
summer savory, half btrttle of mushroom entsiip, one bottle of claret 
oi pod wine, half iiulineg gifttecl, some cloves, a little mace and allspice, 
SIX pounds of sea ba'^s or cod, cut in slices; J?r> large oysters, a little black 
pepper, a f< w h1ic<-h of iemon*- ; tin- whole* put in a pot and covered with 
an inch of water, let it botl one hour, stir it genlly. Chowders are inario 
in a ilozt'n different w ay**, bid tin* remit is about tlie same. U is gener- 
al/* admllh’d that boahm n pupare it bettor than others. 

OYSTERS.- Stew in dw Ir mvn lUpior. buiter. salt, and pepper, and 
many tlnuk them impnived with the addition of milk or ercam, mare, 
parsley, or nutmeg, fiat ker is preferable to flour for thickening. Lay 
the grated cracker in the tureen and pour m the oysters. 

A nice way for a sick person is lo lay u few good sized oysters In a 
little pan with their liquor. Set In the oven or upon thc-flre for Iw'o A* 
three minutes, or ju'-t long enough lo scald, without cooking. They are 
ns delicate as raw oystere, without the chilling effect to which many 
object 

PUFF OMELET. - Take half a tabic-spoonful of flour and make it 
Into a smooth paste, w'lth a little cream. Break flve or six cgge, heat alt 
together. Then add a cup of cream, and n Httio salt. Put a piece of 
butter the size of an egg into the omelet pan, when it bubblea, ptmr In 
the eggs, when it Is half cooked over the fl>*c, set it in a hot oven lo 
finish cooking, and aerve ns soon as done, or It will fall and he soggy. 
Have it leady, but It is best c<M)ked after the family have asaenihlod, 

apple or peach FRITTEBS.-Chop tho apples or cut 
in thin slices, make a light batter of two eggs, a little milk and flonn 
one tea siMwnfiil baking powder, -^tlrin fruit, drop from ladle Into hot 
fat. They will nasume fantastic shapea. Drain well, sprinkle with 
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migm* be eaten with wine, lemon Juice, or elder, rineappk can 
be nsedi or gny kind of fmit. 

NBW BNOIiAKI) SaoaT CAKE. —Take cream (If no cream 
It to l>e had, i^ke milk), ond molt a largo pioce of butter, ono quart 
flour, three tea-i>poonful8 baking powder, one pint milk, one (|iJtiitcr 
pound butter, half tea'f<poonfu) salt. Sift flour, bukiug jmvrdor, and salt 
together ; stir Into milk and butter quickly tw posHible. Po not knead 
or work over nt all. Keep it soft as can be shaped. Hake in thin cakes 
(size of pie-plate), prick the cakes with a fork, to prevent nlr bubblcN 
puffing one part more than anotluT, Split, butter evenly, and giate a Ut- 
tlo nutmeg upon the crust, All with rtrawberries, raspberries, Mev^ed 
apples, or any kind of fruit. These are far more wholcHome than pies 
made of rich pastry. 

01*1) PASHIONKD COMPOSITION OAKE.-Ouc and 
three quarter pounds of sugJir, one and three quarter pounds of flour, 
three quarters pound of butPT, one nutmeg, fmir eggs, one pint of mSlk, 
one tea-spoofifnl aaleraiUs, one glass of brandy. IbiUlns and othi i fruit 
£an be added. 

WEDBINa CAKE.— Take 1 lb. of ilonr, 1 lb. of sugar, 1 lb. <>f 
butter, 10 eggs, half pint of brand v, oiu- -half ounce each qf mace, nut- 
meg, cinnamou, and cloves; half pint of rose water, 2 lbs. of alnionds, 
4 lbs. of currants, 2 lbs, of lulsins, 1 lb. of citron, 1 wine-glass of lemon 
peel chips, 1 wine-glass of orange peel cldpK, the juice of the lemon and 
orange, and* 1 tea -spwm fill snleratuh. This makes one loaf, bake inn 
atx-quart jaiu, the sides and lad tom lined W'lth n paste made of flour 
and water without salt or butter, roll< d out very thin. If it eoniineuces 
to burn, lay wn oiled paper over the top. H Is best baked in a brick oven, 
and needs (wo hours. 

COTTAGE PUDDING.- < )ue enj) sugar, two eggs, butter sj/e of 
one egg, one cup sweet milk, about three eu|)« of flour, or enough to 
thicken, three tea-siToouftils baking powdei . Tbike. 

SAUCE FOR COTTAGE PUDDING.-Jtiih butter and sugar 
together, add ii little cream and beat luto it cut, rli^^ peaches. 

BICE PUDDING. Four lab Ui-Hp<Kmf Ills of rice to one quart of 
milk, suit, sugar, and \aiiilla or other flavor, Wash the rleo fn cold 
water, odd the milk, set in inodemto oven, must bake vt‘ry slowly, stir- 
ring it very often, add a little cold milk each time It is stirred, this gives 
it a creamy consiHU-ney. 

PLUM PUDDING. " <'bn I pound of rai^lns, one pound of ciip- 
rauts, one pound of suet, quarter of ap<Mmd of flout or fjtatd 
three ouureM of sugar, one ounce and a half of grated lemon peel, one 
blade of mace, a little nutmeg mid ginger grated, sl\ eggs ; work It well 
together, put In a cbdh, tie firmly, allowing room to^well, nud ne\erlel 
it stop boiling till done. Time to boil five oi six houiu, 
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Alrlnar.--A sheet of finely perforatiul zinc, substituted for a pane of 
giosa, in one of the upi>er squares of a chamlier w indow, is the cheapest 
and beat form of ventilation. T^o bedroom should be without It. 

Anta, To Dejitroy.— 1. rerfect clean liacsb, a. Pulverized borax 
sprinkled in places they frequent. 3, A few leaves of green wormwoed, 
scattered among their haunts. 4 Tlie use of ramphor. 5. A sponge 
can besprinkled with sugar and laid upon fthclves where unis are lui- 
mcroun ; tho next morning plunge quickly into boiling wati r, and most 
of the Intruders will bo destroyed. C. Carbolic acid wiped around the 
odgo« of tho shelves and wherevi'r they seem to come from. Little red 
auto cannot travel over wmol or rag carpet. Set tin; meat-hufe on coarse 
batoe, cover tho clobct or pantry ehclves w ith flannel, and the ants w ill 
disappear. 

To Waah.—The great wcrct of washing hlankels pro- 
perly Itf to give them plenty of water, and to change the water. The 
Ooi^ miiot he dlsftolved in the water ; the water must not be too hot. 
Of conrsc, blankets nhoiild not be boiled. 

BnUM* Foliah,— It l« a mlflUko to clean brass wdth Bath brick, 

M in often done ; tho metal cleaned with it tarnishes quickly, besides 
having a pale yellow color, Instead of tho true golden hue. Rotten 
alone and oU Oro* thnii far, the beat things known for the purpose. 

IdUtOf To OIoaai*'-’Dlp a sponge luto Imer or cold tea, and 
damp the lace, taking care not to make It wet ; place brown paper over 


it, and press with a warm iron- Tho lace will look glazed If the papef 
is not put between ft and the Iron. The lace must lie brushed free from 
(luHt before it is made dump. 

Blitck Silk, To Clean. ™ Ox-giUl diasulved in hot water. Lay the 
silk <*ut on a tabJc'— a marble one is the bett ; sponge tmth sides with 
the liquor; rinse in dean water. Or use beer ami water, or gin and 
water. Again, an old black kid glove can be boM^d iu a quart of water 
till it is reduced to one pint ; sponge the silk with ihls ; U restores tho 
coUir ami Htiffeiis the silk. A weak solution of gum arnhu will stiffen 
silk, or a spoonful of honey placed In the last sponging water will 
give it tin* quality of new. Never in)n with hot iroim. t^pread the silk 
over any RUiootli surface, or, lietter still, lay pajKJrs between tho folds, 
nijii press under Iroards or two matiresecs. 

Boards, To Take Ink Out of — ^*trong muriaiie acid, or spirits of 
salts, applied wltli a piece of cloth, afUTwarda wtII w'a^lied with water, 
Bed-Bugs, To Exterminate ^ L Ferfe(d cleanlUiess, No Iwd-bugs 
or other venniu will infest a house, when tho mistress is of orderly 
and cleanly habits and fine tastes. 2 Two onnecH of rod arsOTiIc, one- 
fourth of a potind of white soap, one-half an outiee of earn phor dissolved 
m a Lea spoonful of spirilM, n'cilfied, made Inlo a paste of the eonsist- 
eiuy of cream Place Ibis mixture iu the openings and ciaiks of the 
hedsteud. 3. W’here bed-bugs ar*' pre-'ent, the best, (pilckejit, and 
handiest estennliiator is kerosene or erndc' ]X'trolenin oil, drenching all 
parts of the artn le of fundi arc* thoroughly and effei tl\ely March and 
September are the best mouths for luakiug an allfuk on bugs. Putting 
RpjrllH of tur|xm(lne lu llie w ater for seriihbing floors dcHtroys vermin. 

Bums.— Shmild you ever burn your fingt'rs while gelling irp a din- 
ner, wet them with cold wut»*r, and hold as near the tire as you e 4 in with- 
out burmng the other Angers, It will smart, but grin and bear it ; the 
l»am will IcJive as qun k a- it (wme, befoiv you can count fifty. It wdll 
len\e no blister, and you’ll ie‘< d no bandage ; iu fact, you will biudly 
know which finger was burned. Tins n'ceiptwas given by a bhw'k- 
htnilb, a poor, old, bfe-Hme r<mvif (. and it Jias ne>er been found to fall. 

Clinkers Oyster shell-* on lop of n f oa) fl»e will cause the clJnkem 
adhering to the sides of the gralo. or to the flre-biiek, to drop (jff. 

Candles. To make a (.'iudle burn all night, when, .as iu easctif sick- 
nesM, a dull light U w isbed, put tint ly jiowden d salt 0]i tlu' candle till It 
reaches the black part of the wick. In tlds way a mild and steady light 
may b<> Kept through the nfgbt’hy a siriall pii*ce of candle. 

Crickets." Cucumber nruN throw n around will destroy cileketfl 
Cockroaches.— C'an also be destroyed by laying fieshly cut cucum- 
ber rinds near their haunts. 

Comi^lexions, Suitable Colors for.-rompl* xions varyeon-id- 
erably, and, theief(U'e, every one shouM not wear any purlimlar eoba 
w’hleh may be m fashion. Blue uud \iolrt suit mosi I'ample.vions; 
orange and its companion tintsof amber, yclhnv, primrose, etc., ItK»k 
well wdth n dark comple.xiun, pro\ ided that It has som*- cojor, and Is 
not Pftllow'^; scarlet and eriinson are also becoming tobruiielti s ; blondes 
c»u wear green, j>ea( h, brown, ami jmle t»hie ; black also .suits a fair 
ctimplexloii. Brown Is (he most becoming color to people who have 
reddish hair or freckled eomp[e\i()n Drabs, giiiys, ami nentrul tints do 
not Kiiitpetiple who have pate oi sallow’ ( omplexioiH, 

Cold Cream best made of olive oil and whitewa.x. It is often 
made of hard, but it ».s not ho f«r»olhiug and bealjng. 

Carpets, To Sweep - Sprinkle teji leu^eR, squeezed quite dry,o\er 
the carjiet before sweeping If tea loaves arc hcarce, tear up moist 
in wepapM-s, or take Muall bits of cotton and linen rags, wet, and use 
like the leaves The lags can be rlntied, dried, and nst d several tlmea. 
Wbeet bran moistened is good fornliuoRt any kind of carpets but Bnis- 
eels. When carpets are well cleaned, sprinkle with saJt, and fold : when 
laid, Rtrrw wdth ^llghlly moisteneil bran before -Hweepliig. Thk*, w'lth 
salt, will freshen them up w onderfuHy- 
Doors, To Prevent Creftkin^.-- Apply a little soap to tho hinges, 
or lake lard, Hoap, and blackb'ad, equal parti*, mix and apply. Swing 
the door to and fro a f<'W times to bring the entire hinge in contact with 
the mixture. 

Drink for HotWeather. Two table-spoonfuls of Scotch oatmea\ 
piitlfitoalorge tumbler or small jug, and filled up with clear, cold water, 
well stirred up, and allowtHj to Bcttle only until the large particlea of mea, 
fall to the bottom, forum a moel refrcBtilng drink In hot weather, and 
quenchcB Ihlrst more than any other liquid. 

Deodorisers.- One pound of gn>cu copperas, dioaotved in one 
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quart of boiling water, will destroy foul amclls. Platt's chlorMee, 
sprinkled overand under the bed, and diffused Ibrongh the room with an 
Alomiiser, will instantly remove offennlM^ odors. A few drops in water, 
used aa a gai’plc, will sweeteti a bad brejiih. A saiicerful net hi the 
klleben, will counteract the fumes from rr^im,' or holling. Thloride of 
lime, carbidic acid, and several otln r things aie deservedly coming into 
general iiwe. Many highly perfumed urilcleHaro often used for the pur- 
poR( of d»^>doTi/ing slek rooms; tlie> are of no value whatever. They 
merely hide the offentiivc <idor by adding something whicli for the time 
overpow^'ra It without r< moving the cause, and actually do more harm 
than good. 

^ FUeSf To Drive Away. -“buy an onnte of oil of lavender, pour 
half of it in a pint lailtleof cold water, and shake it up, the mi\lure N a 
nmcliunlral oneimly , If dissolved in alcohol It is a perfect solution, 
but this hecomcM more expensive; scatter your w'aterand oil of lavender 
on file tahle-C'lotl), and the Hies will go awa>. 

Frcmkles. — 'J’ake of lonosjve .Muhliniate fi graln.s ; muiiatie acid, . *10 
drops ; lump sugai, 1 ounce . alcohol, g ounces ; rose water, 7 ounces. 
Agitate together till all |h dissolved. Apply night ami morning Another 
remedy is to lake of sal ummoniHe,ii drams; cologne water, 1 ounce; soft 
W’Uter, 1 pint. Mix 

Glass Chimneys, To Prevent Crarkmff - If the chimney glasH 
of u lamp be cut with u diamond on the ctujvex side (outside), it will 
iK'ver crack, as the incialon affords room for ihe expansion pnaliiced hy 
11*0 heat, and the glass, after it is cool, returns to its oilgirml sluipe, 
with only a Bcratch visible when* tlu* cut is made 
Marble, To Cleon.— Mix together with w-ater three parts of com 
iilon Kodu, one pait of tlnely-pnwdered chalk, and one part <if pumice' 
stone; nih this well over the .hmrble, and afterwards wash (dl with 
Hoap ami w ater 

Mothn.— Thcae inscctH make very quick work when they attack 
woolem# or futs— and great care must be taken to anticijiate them. The 
moth millers begin lolly about with the nr>-t\\arm spring days, and then 
tin* housewife must look to her chwds; remove ever,v thing from the 
shelves and hooks, luin-'h the wails and i riling eun fully, lift Ihe shelves 
and W'ipe out tlic corners with a damp cloth, wijie up the floor with a 
damp cloth or have it aeriibbed, but do not sweeii out tin* ( loset, as tiuit 
disperses the eggs into the room to hatcli and do more mlsoliief. 
Hpriukic a little motli powder, pf’pper, or i»owder<‘d camphor behind the 
shelves and along the snifacc. Ifangall the woolens 'and furs, in the 
yard, or where they can get the sun and air Choose a warm clay, other- 
wise the moths will hide away from tin* cold in the scariia and folds. 
Bru.sh and beat the garments, H'hose that can In* siiared fhoiikl he folded, 
wraiJpcd in a iiewapaper llic ink is a good moth pix ventivc. Tin them 
in linen cloths aiso, but be sure to close tin. lumdles tight ; moth powder, 
lumps of camphor, or carbolic papei, can be placed in each bundle, but 
careful ailing and cleaning is the most effectual remedy against these 
destnictive infiects. 

Will'll the mutliH have once attackefl a garment, do not, upon the first 
impulse, give It a good ahaking, but take it tu the yard at once, pick off 
the larvae, then lay the article in a tiglitl 3 "-covered WMsh-hoiler, plafethis 
' hot water, and leave till the gurnn'iit is heated Ihiough and through, 
and all life di-^t roved, riieii it can be be iten and blushed, but ought 
never to be put avvaj with other things k*st there might be a stray moth 
left in iqvite of all These iireeautions. 

Spirits of tnrpenline sprinkled in boxes and druwcis will destroy and 
drive away moths Almost any one of the chseutiul oils is more or less 
eflieiu.iouH. 

Mosquitoes and Floaa cari be driven out a room by sprinkling 
oil of j>eimyroyal upon a cloUi, and waiving li (o and fro in every corner 
of the room will drlvi' lln ni townids the window or dooi Hang n)> the 
clollf near the jdaec where they me likely to enter. Insects dislikf all 
strongly aromatic heibs. Cologne or camphor sprinkled upon the pil- 
low will drive them aw'ay for a time 
Picture Frames, To Prevent Flies from Injuring - Boil 
tlnec or fmir onions in a pint of water ; then w ith a gilding bru*^]! do 
over your glass«>Huud frames, and the flies will notidlghton the article so 
washed This may be used without apprelieneioii, us it will not do the 
least injury to the frnmt's. 

Paste.— To two large spoonfuls fine flonr put as mnch pounded 

resin as will lie on a ahilUng ; mix w itb strong beer and boil half an hoot* ^ , 
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Let it cool before aeing. Hye floor and a little fUmn added while bofl- 
Ing, makes an adhesive t>^ste as strong as glue. 

Bats, To FSactlrpate.— Tho extirpation of rats may be accoin» 
pllahed either bv m«anH of trapping or poisoning. The. rabtrap must 
bo reirdered attractive by some dainty morsel of food, and may also be 
sprinkled witli rat Bcem. Itats are said to be very fond of powdered can* 
iharldcs steeped in French bratidy. Pastes and powders made from 
arsenic, taitar einetio, mix vomica, and other*poihons, are very effective* 
Silver, To Cloaxi ~ The best way to clean silwr articles is to.,wash 
them lirtsl with warm water and soap, and afterw'anls polish them with 
jinre l.ondon whiting and a piece of Icalher A'^piire whiting, free of 
grits, caniiut ahvaya be had, exc(ipt in I/ondon, yon may Hubstitute harts* 
horn jumder for it, 

Soot. If lhrt)ugh careless handling of stove-pipes, or draughts from 
the eliiiiiney, Hoot fall upon the earpid, cover the spot thickly with salt, 
and the soot tun he bnished up "without Injury to the cari»et. 

The fine soof that collects in fhe chiiuney and in the joints of thepi])0 
fs excellent lor scouring this, etc. 

irst* keiosene, or bath-brick, or powdered lime, to scour Iron, tin, or 
copper ; wash in liol suds, and polish with dry whiting. 

Stairs, To ‘Wash - The aidcH stairs and (*nr|Mited passages should 
be washed with a sponge, iubteiid of linen or flannel, and then the edges 
will not be Holleil. 

Tooth Powder.-- Poniul together in a mortar, crcnni of turiar and 
chalk. <»f eath half an ounce; myrrh, pow'dered, one drachm; orris 
root, ]H»w tiered, half a drachm , and powdered bark, two drachuiH, 

To Remove Ink Stains Arom Linen. WitiJi a clear rag nib the 
spot with lemon juice in w'hieh isdlMHolvCd u wriHll tpiantity of salt. 

To Remove Ink Stains from Dress Goods- -Dissolve ten cents 
worth <»f oxalic acid in u pint ot soft water ; dip the stained spots in it 
quickly, and I hen into clear W'uler, and rub w ell. If the goods reniain’in 
the acid the textuic w ill he destroyed. If the color is attecicd, \vet w ith 
a solution of uumioiua and water ; this will restore the original color. 

To Remove Nitrate of Silver Stains (Indelible Ink.)— 

C.vanide of pota^snmi is the most effective, but being highly poiBonons, 
Is extremely dangerous to use. 

The cloth most lie stretcheil over a bowl or cup of hot water, a little of 
the powde^ laid upon the aluin or w riting, then hot water (lroi3i»e<l upon 
it-'gently stirring the powder over the spot— then rinse. Btj very careful 
not to inhale the steam allying from the cyanide. 

Chliwhle of copper tompleP'ly removes nitrate of silver stains from 
(olored coLtoncloth. it should be rinsed with hyposulphite of soda, and 
w^ell w'lished allerwurd with clean water. 

From white cloth they aie best removed with a dilution of perman- 
ganate of pota.sh and hydrochloric acid, washing with liyposulphile of 
soda and plain water 

If lh»' writing is not very black it can Ije removed wdth salt, wot witli 
lemon juice; lay tiie arti<*le in a.\ery hot sun and rln«e in boiling 
water. It will fade fhe Ink at any rate, If it dot's not entirely remove It. 

Water that has stoinl m an oyicn dish o\or night sliould not be used 
for csMikiijg or drinking, y-' it will have absorbed many foul gases. If 
obliged to occupy a frcshly-painted room set palls and i»anis of water 
about ; the w atrr absorbs the unwliolcBome odors. 

Window GIeuib - To Prevent the Sun from Passinfir 
Throuffh.— l»l‘^Holve gum Iragacanlh in the white of eggs well beaten, 
twenty-four hours. Then paint the Inner aide of the glass. 

To Wa«h Colored Woolens.— Btiy quarter of a pound of soap- 
bark, at the druggists ; boll In earthenware, for half an hour or more, 
In two quarts of water ; strain, and unless the color is very delicate, use 
It quite warm, esjieclally If the garment la miieh soiled. Let every pojt 
!»ethor«»nghly saturated with the bark-suds; Blmke It about, leave to soak 
awhile, rub and squeeze it out (do not wring); rinse In tepid water, hang 
to drain “old in cloth, iron while very damp. There will be none of /he 
disagieeablf odor that woolens have wlicn washed with soap. Woolen 
Ci>ate and panlaloonH can be cleaned as follows : Bniah and l)eal them 
well, sprt^ad them out upon a large table, scrub hard with a brush dipped 
in strong sndH of aoap bark ; an fast as one side Is cleaned, mb H dry with 
a clean, coarse low-el ; get off every drop of the ends, so the clothes do 
not get wet through and shrink ; clean coascleiitlouslyt and the result 
is surprising. 
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JANUARY, 

Fl«h.— Barbel, brill, can), c<k 1, crabs, cray- 
fish, dace, eels, floniidcrH, haddocks, hcjrrinijjs, 
lampfeys, lobstcirs, mussels, oysters, perch, 
pike, portf>, prawns, stirlmps, skate, smelts, 
solee, burut, aturgeou, tench, thornbaek, tur- 
bot, wbitlng. 

. Meat.^-Boef, house lamb, mutton, pork, 
veal, venison. 

Poultry.— Capons, fowls, tarn (t pigeons, pul- 
lets, turkeyji. 

Game.— Grouse, hares, imrlridgos, mlieas- 
aius, rabbits, snipes, wilu-fowl, woodcock. 

Vegetable*.-' Bern rf»ot, hrorcoH, rnbbnges, 
carrots, celery, chervil, cresses, cucinubors, 
(fon*ed), endive, lettuces, pursiilps, polatoos, 
savoys, spinaeJi, tarnlp.s, - various herbs. 

Fruit.— Applfs, ijrapes, medlars, nuts, 
oranges, pears, walnuts, almonds, raisins, 
plums, primes, figs, dates. 

FEBRUARY. 

Fiah.— The same llsli that ar<j seasotiiible in 
January. 

Meat, -Beef, honl<e lutrib, mutton, pork, 
veal. 

Poultry.— Capons, cblrkeiiF. diu’kllngs. 
tame and wild pigeons, pulleis vith eggs, tur- 
keys, wild fowl, though not now in fuirseurion. 

Game.— Grouse, har<‘S, ])artridges, plieiiK- 
nntp, snipes, woodcock. 

Vegetablea. -lleetns>l, broccoli (purple and 
white), Brussels sprouts, cabbages, cm rots, 
celery, chervil, cresses, encumbers (forced), 
endive, kidney-beans, lellueeh, parsnlpH, pota- 
toes, savors, spmaeli, tnrnlph, \anous h'*ri*h. 

Fruit.— Apples (golden and Dnich jiipnms), 
grapes, medlars, nuts, orangeH, pt*avs, walnuts, 
almouda, rulelns, plums, piuncs, tigs, daU's. 


Fish.— The same fish that are Reasonable in 
January, with tlic exception of c<xl. 

Meat.— Beef, lionso Imnb, inutlon, imrk, 
veal. ‘ 

Poultry.— Capons, chickens, dm k lings, 

tame and wild pigeons, pullnts with eggs, tur- 
keys, wild-fowl, though not now in full season. 
Game.— Grouse, hares, partridges, pheas- 
anU, snlpcH, woodcock. 

Vegetables,-' Beetroot, broccoli (purple and 
wliiun. BriHsela aproM^, cabbages, carrots, erl- 
Ory, chervil, crosses,^ cnemnberR (forced), en- 
dive, kidney-beans, lettrices, parsnips, potatoes, 
savoys, sea-kale, spinach, liirnlps,— vaiioiis 
herbs. 

Fruit.— Apples, grapes, miliars, nuts, 
oranges, pears, walnuts, idmunds, raisins, 
plums, prunes, figs, dales. 


Fi*b —Brill, can), eocklrs, crabs, dory, 
flounders, ling, lobsters, mullet, mussels, oys- 
ters, perth, prawns, salmon, shad, shrimjis, 
skate, smells, soles, tench, turbot, whiting, 

'Mdat.' Bt'cf, lamb, mutton, veal. 

Foult^.— Chickens, ducklings, fowls, pig- 
eons, pullets. 

Game,— Hares, rabbits, leverets. 

Vegetable*.— Broccoli, celery, leltnces, 
young onions, iwrsnlps, rndlsheH, small salad, 
«ea-kal«, spinach, sprouts,— various herbs. 

Fruit.— Apples, nuts, pears, forced cherries, 
etc., for tarts, rbubarb, orlcd fruits. 


Fish.— Oari>. clams, crabs, dory, cels, hali- 
but, herrings, lobsters, mackeie), mullet, 
prawns, salmon, shad, smelt. Holes, trout, tur- 
bot. 

Meat.— Beef, lamb, mntton, veal. 

Poultry. —Chickens, ducklings, fovvls, green 
goese, pul lets. 

Vegetables. - Asnaragus. benii'ii, <‘«rly cab- 
Imges, carrot.R, caulllloweis, crenses, ciicuinbers, 
let? net's, peus, <‘arly iiolattK-s, salads, sea-Uale, 
— variou,s heiijs. 

p-ruit. — Apjiles, green apricots, elierrit's, 
cui rants f«jr tarts, gtansebemes, nieJoui-. pears, 
rliubarb, straw berricH, 

JUNK. . 

Fish. — Chuns, crnvflsh, hei rings, lobsters, 
timckcrel, mullet, pike, prawns, salmon, soles, 
tench, trout, turbot. 

Meat,— Beef, lamb, mntton, veal, buck ven- 
ison. 

Poultry.— ("liickeii‘^,dnckHngs. fowls, green 
geese, ploverw, pulJels, turkey poults, wheat- 
ears. 

Vegetables —Artichokes, usparagiif*- beans, 
cabbages, carrots, encumbers, lettuces. onitMis, 
jmrsnfps, peas, notatmvs, radishes, small 
salads, sea-kale, spinach, -various herbs. 

Fruit. ~A]/ricots, cherries, currants, gcmsc'- 
lM.'iTies, melons, nectarines, )n'nehes, pear**, 
laneapplCH, mspberrles, rhubarb, strawberrieH. 


Fish — Blueflsh. blackUhli, bass, catfish, 
clams, etabs, dory, floundiTM, haddocks, iuu - 
rings, lobsters, nmckerel, mullet, pike, plaice, 
prawns, salmon, shrimps, soles, sturgeon, 
tench, thornbaek. 

Meat. Be<*r, Inrnb, mutton, veal, buck ven- 
Ison. 

Poultry. --C'lih kens. ducklings, fowls, green 
geese, plovers, pullets, turkey poults, wheat- 
ears, wuhl dnckH (called flappers). 

Vegetable*. - A rtuhoke.R, asparagn.^, beans, 
ea)»brtges, carrot.s, c‘«iilitlowcr.«. celery, crevst's, 
I'ndlve, lettuces, imishrooms, oiuouh, pen-, 
radishes, sniall saln'ling, M'u-kale, sprouts, tui- 
nips, vi'gelabh' marrow, - various lierbs 

Fruit.- ’Apiicof", ehenicR, currants, Hgs 
goiMclierriew, ineions, nei bnlnes, pears, jiiiie- 
aiiples, plums, rasplKTrU's. Btniwberries, wfil- 
iiutB in high K‘UHOii, and i»icklod. 


Fiah. - Bliiefish, blackHsJi, clams, crabs, 
dory, eels, fiouiideis, grig-*, herrings, lobsters, 
munet, pike, porgy, salmon, shrimps, skate, 
soles, Bturgeon, thornbaek, trout, turbot, vvi'ak- 
fish. 

Meat.-' Beef, hmib, imittoii, veal, buck veni- 
son. 

Poultry.“''Chickens. diKklings. fowlw, green 
ge<*sc, pigtmiis, ploviTs, j»ulletB, turkey poults, 
wheatearB, wild ducks. 

Game-— Blackcock, grouse, leverets, rabbits. 

Vegetables.- Artichokes, asparagus, beans, 
CRiTOtH, cnbliages, cauliflowers, celery, cresses, 
endive, lettuces, mushroonis, oniona, peas, 
potatfK’s. radishea, sea-kale, small salading, 

S iroutM, turnips, various kitcliou herbs, vegeta* 
e marrows. 

Fruit.— Curfunts, flgs, Alberta, goosidniries, 
melons, iniillwmeB, nectarines, pears, 
peaches, pineapples, plums, rasplverries. 


SEPTEMBER. 

Fiah.— Brill, carp, cod. cels, floiindcrg^ lob- 
sterH. mullet, ousters, plaice, prawns, ekate, 
soles, turbot, whiting, whilebait. 

Meat.— Beef, lamb, uiuUon, pork, wal. 

Poultry.— Chickens, ducks, fovvls, geese, 
JarkH, pigeons, pullets, teal, turkey. 

Game.-' Blackcock, buck venison, grouse, 
hares, partridges, pheaBants, rabbits, 

Vcgctablea - Artichokes, uspuragiiB, cab- 
bage sprouts, lieana, eiirrols, eeleiy, lettuces, 
mubhroojTis, onions, peas, potatoes, salading, 
Hca kale, sprouts, tom.atoes, turnips, vegetable 
marrow H, various herliH. 

Fruit,— BnlliiceH, damsons, figs, filberts, 
grapes un ions, morclla cherries, muIbt»rrios, 
neciarlucs, pcaclicR, pears, plums, quinccH, wal- 
nuts. 

OCTOBER. 

Fish.— BartK'l, brill, cod, crabs, -Is, floun- 
ders, gudgeons, haddocks, lobsters, mullet, 
ovwfi'frt, plaice, prawns, shrimp’-, emelte, skate, 
S4/1es, tench, turbot, whiling. 

Meal.— Beef, mutton, pot k, veal, veniBOn. 

Poultry — (''hiekens, fowls, geese, larks, 
pigeons, pnllciH, teal, turkeys, widgeons, wild 
dm k. 

Game Blackcock, 'grouse, han-s, par- 
tridges, pheasiiiiis, rahhirs, t&nipes, woodcock, 
doe venihoii. 

Vegetables. - Artichoken, hoet.v cabbAgCR, 
caul i flowers, larrots, celery, ktUices, mnnh- 
rooms, onions. ))OlatoeH, spronte, tomalw;¥, 
turnips, Mgetable marrow ft, —vai ions herbs. 

Fruit,— Apple*-, black and w'hite bullAceft, 
damBoiiH, ligB, lilberts, grajies, pearu, (luinceft, 
walnut''. 

NOVEMBER. 

Fiah —Brill, carp, cod, crabs, ceN, gudgeons, 
haddocks, oysti'rs, plKi*, Miles, tench, turbot, 
wUiting- 

Mcat — Beef, iniilfoTi, veal, doe venison. 

Poultry.' (’hlcketis, fovvls, gecRc, larks, 
*pige«>ns, pnlletB, teal, turkeys, wTdgeonB, wild 
du( k. 

Oame — riiires, jijirl ridges, pliensantft, rah 
hils, snipes, w imdt oi k 

Vegetables. - Beetroot , cahhnges, carrotH, 
celery, leituies, late rueniiiber-', onions, 
nofntoey, sahuling, tpinneb, Bprouts,- various 
ticrliR. 

Fruit.— .\i»ple*', hullnCf*^, chcRtnutB, fllbertft, 
grapes, peuiN, wuinm.s. 

DECEMBER. 

Fish.— Barbel, brill, eorp, rod, crabft, eeln, 
(lace, gudgeons, liuddooks, hernngs, lobsters, 
oysters, ju ich, pike, shrlmpft, fikftte, spratft, 
soles, tench, thornlmck, turbot, whiting. 

Meat.- Beef, house himb, mutton, pork, 
venison. 

Poultry.— Capons, cbickeiig, fowls, treese. 
pigeoTH, pullets, teal, turkeys, widgeons, wild 
auekft. 

Game.- Han'S, r,artridge8, pheaftant,i!i, rab- 
bits, snipes, woodcock. 

Vegetable*.— Bnu'cnli, cabbage*, rarrots, 
celery, leeks, ouioiift, jHitRloes, parsnips, 
Hcoteh kale, tnmipp, winter spinach. 

Fruit.— Apples, cheftTnu?*, filbert*, grape*, 
medial's, oranges, pears, walnut*, dried fruit*, 
such ns almondB and raisin*, fig*, date*, etc. 
crystallized preservet. 
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t KU.LFlJi. CARVING is , one of tho 
most usofiil fH*r*()m])lisl)int‘iits wliich 
tho mtislor or misLross of a lioiisoliold 
can j)ossi\ss. To carve well and ele- 
gantly rt‘<]iiiros considerable jirnetiee, 
bni the imj)ortiiiiee of acquiring this 
art is not likely to be underrated by 
those \sho have experienced the diwni- 
fort and tlie delay ^vhich arisi* from an 
unskilh'd carver being seated at tlic 
head (‘f the tnble. 

The dish sluudd Im^ snfliciently near the carver to enable 
him to reach it without rising, wliilo at the same time his 
seat should be high enough for him to have jH'rbH't eoin- 
luand over llio joint As in work of this kind a great deal 
more deja nds upon knowledge and skill tlian upon }>hysieal 
strength, all exhibitions of violent exertion are out of place. 
They only giv(' rise to susiacion, (dtlier t lint the car\er isnn- 
aceustoined to his ])Ost, or that he is woiki'ng Avilh bad t(Kjs 
uj>on infeyor materials. A giMxl carver always performs Ins 
lask (juictly, and dis}»ciiscs witboiit partiality to each guest 
a portion of such parlsof ihejeaut us arc considered theU'sl. 

^i’hft carving-knife should not be too heavy ; it should be 
of snlhcicnt sL^ij ; but uh’ovc all, itslamld have aslmrpcdg(‘. 

A carver should be careful never to cut. across the grain 
of the meat Beef, v^eal, hum, tongue, and breasts of jk»u 1- 
tiy, should bo cut very thin ; mutton, pork, and Jain)> a 
little thicker. 

Beef." The under pari of a sirloin of lu'cf should Ikj cut 
first w lien Iml, and th<' upper part should be cut straight 
froni the backbone to tlitj outside of the ribs Tlie ribs 
be('f should be cjirved in the same w.'o . The round (d bts f 
and the aitchbone cf l>eef should have a slice half an inch 
t.hu'k taken from the outside ; then thin .slices taken otT, 
aiul one of ihest^ witli a little fat given together. 

Veal. — A shotdder of veal -tioidd be coinintmced at the 
knuckle, and thin slictis taken off in a sianling direc'fion. 
Neck atid loiin should have the bones di\ided with a small 
saw before ln‘ing sent 1 > i,he tabh'. 'I’hc lione should then 
be cut throiitdi in a slanting direction by the carver. 

A loin of vt'al should la* carved like the sirlcun of btHjf, a 
little of the kidn< y and a little of the fat being ap]iortioned 
t^^ each j:w^rson. 

MuUon.'—Thi, usual plan of earving a smldlc of mutton 
IS to cut long slicc>s the whole length of the bone. lns(c«id 
of this, Alexis SoyiT recommends thal the knife should Ijc 
put under the meat t.u cut it away from the bone, and that 




afterwards it should be divided ink) thin chops, fat and lean 
togctluii*. A leg of mut ton shouhl be carved into cutlets. A 
quarter of lamb should have the ribs sawed thn>ugh before 
it is cooked- The shoulder should then be raised, the ribs 
divided, and a rib and a piece of the brisktit served to each 
jic^rson. 

Fish requires very little^ carving, but care must Ik) taken 
not to break the flakes. Part of the roe, melt, or liver 
should 1)0 served to eac h person, and the heads of salmon 
and cod are also considered deliciR'ies. 

Fowl. — The fork should never be put through 1 be littck 
of a fowl, but the knife should run gently down each side 
of the breast, ami tlio leg niid the wing l)t^ taken oil at the 
same tittle. A little practice is required for the smaller 
bones, and it is advisable to observe the manner in which it 
is done by an expert earver. The merry-t bought is taken 
out by slipping the knife through at the point of the breast. 
After the neek Umos have been drawn out, the trunk should 
l>e turned over, and the knife thrust through the backt)one. 

Turkey. — In carving a turkey, first cut slices each side 
uf the breast down lo the ribs ; the legs should them be re- 
moved, and Die tliigbs divided from the drum Hiicka. The 
j)iuions of the wing and the white part of the wing are pre- 
ferred by many to the bi-east, The stiifTing is usually placed 
in the breast, but frecjuenlly truffle's, niushrooms, or oysters 
are put in the bod), whicli conqx'ls the carver to make an 
ornming by cutting llirough the ajiron. 

Goose.— After the apron lias been cut off in a circular 
direction, a ghiss of ])ort wine ndxed with a tea-spoonful of 
mustard is sometimes poured into the body. The neek of 
the goose" should then be tiirnid towards the carver, andtbo 
flesh of the breast slicf*d on oilhorsiile of the bone. The 
wings are cut off next , and then the legs. The rest is carved 
in Ihe same manner as fowl. 

Duck. — Large ducks arc; (‘urved like goose, and small ones 
like fowl. 

Ham. — (.’urvo in thin slices from the knuckle to the blade. 

Pork.— The spare-rib of fiork should bo caiwcd by sepa- 
rating the cho])b. After cutting as far as the joint, return 
the knife to the point of the liones. A loin of pork is Carved 
in the same manner as a loin of mutton. A leg of pork i« 
(*arved like ham, only in thicker slices. 

Tongue.— Carve across in thin slices. 

Pheasant.— The breast is c^irvcd in slices. The legs and 
wings in the same way as fowl. 

Partridges arc carved by cutting off the breast and after- 
wards dividing it. 

Woodcocks are cut through the center, from head to>tail. 

Pigeons are carved like i)artridgo0 or woodoocks* 
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HloleMMBiBiaTBiaioeiaiE’aiara 


Aaron. First Jewish hJ^jh priest ; atts<x;iatc of Moses b.c. 1574—1451 
Abbott, J. S. C* American liistoiiau. Life <f Napoleon 

hODopartt ; IJlKtoi'y of Runfoa 1805—1877 

Abbott, Charlem Lord Tetiterdeii). lAud Chief Jiirttlccof 
JCngland Treatise on the Lan> of Merchant Ships and 

Shipping 1762—1832 

Abelard, Peter. French schoolman, and lover of Ilclolsc. 

Lt'Uers to lldom lOTli— 1 1 12 

Aberorombie, John. Scotch metaphysician. The In U I’ 

lectual PofW( rs 178!— 1844 

Abinger, Lord James Scarlett, Ureut English jury .iclvocatc. 1768 * 18i4 
About, Edmond F. V. French author. The Notary's 

Nyie, . 1828 

Abraham. Tin* Jewish patriarch ; icd his ijcojiIc fiom L’r 

of the Chaidccfi nr 1890- 182t 

Abraham a Sanota-Clara. (Ills real natne was Line 
Mcgerle). Kloquenl Cicrnian preacher ; chaplain to the 

Imperial Court at Vienna 1642- I70<J 

Abrantea, PuchcHs d’. French authoress. Mitnoiis iu u- 

gard to NajKdeon Bonaparte 1781— 18.*1S 

Aooorao, Francis. Italian jurist. Great Glossary 1180— 12i’»0 

AohllleS Tatius. llishojt of Alexandria, and ihetorlrian, 

flourished in the 6th century. The Sphere 

Adalbert, Saint. Archbishop of Prague, “ AijofUc of the 

PrussKans,” whom he converted to Christianity 939— 997 

Adams, Charles Francis. Statesman and dipiomul ist, sen of 
J. Q.; Mlnlatcr to England (1861-8), Amcricnii negotiator 

of the Treaty of Geneva 1807 ■> - 

Adams, John. American statesman uud diplomatist, gradu- 
ated at UarN'^ard ; school-teacher and lawyer ; defended 
Briiieh aoldlcra Implicated in Boston Massacre, 1770 ; 
delegate lo Continental C<»ngrcsa, 1774 ; comTuissioner 
lo Prance, 1778; minister to Holland, 1781 ; one of the 
negotiators of treaty of peace with Great Britain, -1782 ; 

, minister to Great Britain, 1785-88 ; Vice President, 1789- 

97. President, 1797-1801 1735 lt«6 

Adams, John Qidncy (son of John). American stateumau 
and diplomatist, graduati^d at Harvard ; minister to Hoi 
land. 1794 ; to Prussia, 1707; clectod lo IJ, S. Senate 
by Federalists, 1803; rcstgnod, 1808; minister to Kussia, 

1809 ; one of the negotiators of the treaty of peace with 
^ Great Britain, 1814 ; minister to England, 1816-17 ; Se'c- 
retary of SUte, 1817-18S55; Pit'.sldent, ISiiVSO; M. 

O.. 1880 Ittl hU death 1767-1848 

A d i VTn tt, Samuel. American Revoiniionary patriot and 
statesman. Governor of MasHaebusetts, one of the 
foremoat popular loaders of the Revolution 17522—1803 


Bomr. ninu 

Addingrton, Henry, English statesman Chancellor of thu 

Exchequer. Aft ciwmds created Loid 8ldinouth 1755 — 1844 

Addifion, Joseph. Englifih man of letter?, poct,hninoj ist, 
moralist, dramatist. The Sim tatorwo^rafo. IhdfT-Secre- 
tary of State, 1705 ; M. P. 1708. lUs lirfet English com- 
position was some cotnplimcntary verses to Hrydcn In 
1704, Ilispoefti The Catnpaifjn.yOTi the battle of Blen- 
heim, had a great success Much of the (edited 

by Steele) and three fourths of the Sik'itatot is his. , . . 1672 -1719 
Adelaide, Queen Wife of William IV. of England; daugh- 
ter of the Duke of Save Meiniugen . . 1792- -1849 

Adelunff, John C., German philologist. MdhrldaUs 17;k!— 1806 

JBlian, Claudius. Roman historian of the 5U umtury. 

VaHons JliUonj. Flourished about 1J50 

ASliua SpartianuB. Jlistorian of Uie Roman Emperors ; 
flourished in ihe 4th cetitury. IfisUyry in single Bknjta- 

phlfifi of the Roman Ernjimns 4th Cent’ v, 

ASmilius Paulus. Roman general and slutesman ; (7oii 

‘ queror of Maeedoeia n e. - 160 

ABneas Sylviua, scholar and patron of letters. Pope 

Pius II. SuppostHl lo practice the hlack ai't ]4UV-‘1464 

JElschineB. Athenian orator; rival of Drmosfhenes, 

and supporter of Philip of Mocedoti. GiatuniH . . ..ii.e, 389- 314 
iBscbylus. Sublime Athenian tragic writer. Agauu nunm 

the Persian n.e. 525—4.56 

iEflOp. Greek fahuiist of the 6th ceiitnrj- n.c. FaUis . , . , 

AfiraniUfi, Lucius Roman corule wilier. Only fragments 

orUl-HWoikn; flourished Int Cent’v, 

Agaaslz, iiOuis. Swis'^nuLuiallst and miinof science, Pro- 
fCHHor at Harvard ; founder of the Museum of Compar- 
ative Zoology at Cambridge, Mass, Rest arc/us on Fossil 

Fishes .... 1807- 1873 

A^rioola, Cn.cutt Julius Roman general ; built line of 
fortresflee across Soot I and ; father-ln law of the historian 

Tacitus 37- 03 

Agrippa, Henry' Cornelius. German Bclentisi and author. 

On ttu’ Vanity of tlu SHtnas 1486—1535 

Agrippina. Mother of tlio EiuiK^ror Nero, infamously 

cruel and sensual : put to death by Nero 15— 60 

Aguilar, Grace. Engllah novdiat. Eanielnjluence.., 1816—1847 

Aikin, Lucy. English author. Life, of Joseph AddlJion. 1IT4T— 1822 

Ainaworth, William HanlHon, British noveliift. Ja^h 

ShepjMrd ; The Towe.r of Ijindon . 1805—1882 

Akenside, Mark. British imet. The Pleaitun* ofthelm^ 

aginathon 1731— 1770 

Alain de IJila, “ The Uiiiversal Doctor.” French echolat 

and theologian 1114—1203 


N. B. The namea of the principal works of authors and artists are printed in Italics. 
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BORN. DrXO, 

Alario I, Kin^ of tho Vi«igolh«. captured Korat* tlSO— 410 

Albartf ArcUdulteof Austria. Jtnler of the NethcrJands ; 

captured Oateiid (1000), afler a rnomorahlt; P!o;.ce . . ISTiO— -1621 
Albarty prince CouMirt of Enjfland ; husband of Queen 

Victoria i man of noble character. . . . IgJS—lSOI 

Alberti, Huptlstc. Kalian painter, arrhitta.and sculp- 
tor. Peslgncd the Chup li of St I'inTn i*--, at Homo 1404—1472 
AlbertUS Uag'Oiue. Kerman sihoUr ami theologian, 
one of the greiltCHl of the s( hoolun-ii lie left many 
works on logic, niot.^phy.'^ic'i uiul llifulogv llllO— 1280 

Alboln. King of the Loin hards of Northern 

Italy .... . . m 

Albomos, (ill A C* Spani-h ie ; C’ardlnal ; 

legate of liinocenl VT . . . 1300 — 1'%7 

Aicaeus. Lesbian lyric {»oct. Fra;.'nu‘ntH tnily of his woiks. 


Floun-^hed n.o. 820 - 680 

Aicibiadfts. Athenian st.ab'Hniait and coinnmnder. Led 
Atlioniun fleet ; eoiiquered at (’i/Riis and Cynossemii ; 
annexed Chfticedon and Ky/animni. Handsome, talented, 
flekR*, vmn. . . ... 450 ' 404 

Aleman. Sardtan lyric poet Fragmrnts only of hi'^ 

works. FloiiriHlnaJ , , , .nr. tiOO 

Aloott, LuuWa M. Amerkan author, j An 

OiU FuAunUit! Ghl : tln^pU.tl Sletchs .. 18,’IJ 

AXenin. Anulo Saxon theologian ; most learned man of 
hisage , lived at court of Clnnlemagiu* , founded schooN 

in KrancA- . . . 72ri— 804 

Aldrich, Thomas Hailey. American novelist and poet 

h^Kfhito' }*nlfny ; Sfin;/ n Jlailllatj.. ^ 

Alexander the Great, King of Muceilonla, conqueior. 

Aiislotle was his lulor H»‘ < nine to the lliioiie in 
rajied Tiiehcs, and was < hosin by tin (Jreeks tom- 
mander of the foices iiemn'l Ptisia, KiMided Asia 
Minor (THi, heat iKuiU'^ at, the (Iranlens, and ent the 
Gordian knot ; defeated ThnhiH at (.TTlI, cap- 

tured Tyre ('H 2 ), invaded Kgypt and founded Alexan- 
dria ; rontid TluiiiiK at Arbela (.‘t'K) : took Tlnhylon, 

IVrsepoIns Susa, and invaded Indm till his army reftised 


to proceed farther ; dn^ nt Babylon. n. r. 350““ 323 

Alexander VI. (Boigia). J*ope 14112-1503 InfuiiiouH tor 

hiscntues . 14:)0-I5ti:i 

Alexander I. ( Var of liussia (IHOI 25); one of the < hief 

opponents of Najioleon, icorgain/.etl Hie^simi army 1777—1825 * 
Alexander II. Cmr of Russia, libmaloi of ilie'^eifs. 

Assassinated. 1818— 1881 

Alexander of Hales. Kngllsh sebooliuan. nf 

Thtdimjfj . - . . - i21.'i 

Alfleri. Vittore, Kalian poet WnfiuLt Sant 1740 l.stH 

Alfonao VII. King of Spam; ‘*on of ex-Qneeti Tsabella 

II. ., 1857 — 


Alfred the Great, King <»f \\ \ ^.se ^ ('aim' to throne 871; 
lived lu concealment to cscajie Hanev *imted l)anes, 

HI’S; allowed them to.*iettl4' in hl^^ kingdom; repelled 
invasion of the Northmen, Siki ; Kmnded a mn v , estab- 
lished schools and a polici' system, c nr omaged lileialure 840— 001 
Alfrlc, ArchhiJ-hop <d Canlerhnry . Anglo Saxon i-cclesias- 
tic IkmUie'i J'’lonnHhod in ‘In- lOlh c< iilmy 
Alison, Sir An-hihald, lliilisli iii-tMiiun. Ifttyfinuof Kutofk , 

Jrointh^ (uman htfnu n( f>f th< B'nhch litVft/ntion (o Ihc 


lin^torntuviof (hf TinmbOhs . .. 17112—1867 

Alleg-ri, cir*‘gono Ilalltm composer, , 1580— KV'>2 

Allen, Ktitaii Anierx an Ih-volutioiiary soldier, cap- 
tured Ticondiroga ' 111 the nainc' of the great .Ttdmvnh 

And the t\^ntinental Congn'sa . • 1737-'ri'81) 

Allston, \VaHbingion. Amerii.an pain ler and poet 

in /t(f /fciif / f Tf(/‘ Sijijihti of ihf S^uHons . 1779— 1M3 

Alphonso X., King of Castile and Leon, ‘'The Wise.” 

J.Qwgiverand astronomer. ... 1203—1284 

Alva, Fi-rdinand AJvnre/,, Duke of. Span jah general Re- 
gent of the Netherlands , i-onspiciious in the war w'lth 
the Neihcrlttudw ; annexed Poiuigal to Spain 1508—1582 



BOEir. urn 

Ambrott^t Saffit Kalian cccloalaatic ; Bishop of Milan. 

The Atn&t'osian ChatU 940— 8W, 

Axnea, Flatter. American orator HiKUtafcfiman ; Fedoraliat 

member of Congrcaa, -JSpeeifne ^ , 1768—1608 

Axnberaty William Pitt, Karl. KngliHh Htateoman ; am 

bttSBador to Ciiinu ; governor-general of India ... . 1776—1657 

Ammirato, Sclpio. Julian histuimn, f/Lfory qf Flor- 

fliCt. 1581-1601 

Ampere. Jean Jacques Aniolue. French author lliMoty 

FnncK tihiabnrbfon ih^ 12th Cuttu/y IWOO— 1664 

Amurath I Sultan of Turkey , flrat of tho Sultans to 

make Fmopeaii conquetlM 1319—1389 

Amyot, .Tacquea. French Hcholar and trauelator of Plu- 

lurthVfJiVN 1513-18M 

Anacharais. Scytlmm jihiloflopher. Contemporary of 
^ol^nu Only hjiilmilan udnillted to Athenian rltUiui- 


;-liip. J<’lourkhed u 594 

Amaxafforaa oiet k philo-opln i , field etinnily of mat* 

ler , excluded chance ; lather of modi vu Kleiiie. . B. o. 500 — 468 
Anaximander’ ilrii^k )>liilu)iopliei ; invented the eun 

dial , discovered obliquity of the ecliplic , c, . 610— 544 

Ancus Marcius, 4lli king of Rome. Organizer und law- 
giver of ilie Plebemn c laas . u. c. — ^ 614 

Andersen, Huns Chriatian, Danish author. Fmry Tabs 

joi Uiildt'tn , Tke Jtnptoi'ii^aUne ; If^he PtHits' Uataiit . 1805—1876 
Anderson, Sir Edmund. Lord Chief Justice of Kugiand. 

nefx>rtH .... 1M1-I630t, 

Andrl, Major John. JDngllhh aoldier in the Ameiiuiii 

Revolution, hanged us a Hpy.. . . 1731—1780 

Andrea da Pisa, Kalian Muljiior. Bionze Gak ij JSap' 

tixtry of S, Otnvanru af Ffotfnrc . ^ . , 1270 — 1345 

Andrew, John A. Ainencaa lawyer and statetmun , 

‘‘War Governor” of MasfrUchuHetlH . . 1818—1867 


Andrews, Lancelot, Bisliop of WniLheHer, KugliMh 
(lieologlaii , one of tlie trunslutore of the Pentafencli. 

Tortnra Torb . , 1555-1686 


Andros, Sir Edmund, f’olonial governor of New York, 
and of New fCnglund , an arbitrary, tyramilcal ruler; 

deposed by people;, . , 1637—1714 

AnRoul6me, Ciiurles dc Vuloii*, Duke of. Son of Charles 

TX. of France i Geueial ; opened hiege of Kocliclle, , 1573'““1650 

Anna Comnena Byzantine clironkli r, AUTinrb a hie- 

liiry of tile lejgn of her father Alexis 10S.3— 1148 

Anne, of Ain^trla Queen of Louis XI 11 of France; 

Regent during the minority of I>.omK XIV 1C02--1666 

Anne. Daughter of 3 ameK il, f^neen of England Litera- 
ture rtouriRhed in her leign .... . 1C64'— ni4 

Anselm. Arcitbu'iiop of t'anterbiiiy , reMvi'rof mctHphy.s- 
icc; defcmier of the cliurch •(gain^'t English king, Qtr 

Ikne Umno,. ... .... 10Jd-“l]0Q 

Anson, George. Lord Lnglihli admiral and navigator ; 

flefi ntf d French flei t itH . . 1697—1768 


Aiispach, Eliz.'ihefii. Margiavincof. English dramatUt, 

aiti’-t and imedcittii ; Immoral. Munoire 1750—1828 

Anthony, Saint, Egyjttian uhcetic; founder of the Mon- 
astic syntem *201— 856 

Antiochus, King of Syiia. “The Great ” Invaded 

Orecci , defeated by the Romani? , d. c. 237— 167 

Antoinette, Mario Queen of Louis XVL of France- 

guillonned. 1755—1793 

AntonelU, Gbiromo. Cnrdinal Italian erclesluHtic and 

BlaleRimm Sei retary of Foreign AlfalrH for Piuh iX. . , 18(Xft- 1878 
Antoninus, Mareuw Aurelius. Emperor of Rome : phi)- 

ObOpher, MttdiafJ/jnfi 181—180 

Antoninus Pius. Emperor of Rome ; “ Father of hla 

Country.” A most hnmano and just ruler 68— 161 

Antonius, Marcua. Roman orator and statesman ; triumvir 
with GctavianiiH and Lepidus. Lover of Cleopatra; 

defeated at Acthim B. c. 88— 86 

Apelles. Greek painter. Ventts Anetdyomene. Flour- 
ished in ^, 0 . 380 
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BTOGEAPHY OF DISTIKGITISHKU 


BOUN, BJlSn, 

ApoUinariB, Sldoninii. Homan poet. Camina. EpluMoi 431— 48t 
AppoUoalus Rhodlua. Gm k poet. Argo^tautUa, c. 235 
AppoUoi:dtiB of Tyana. Greek philobopher and tlmii- 

matuiglwt. Flonrlj^hod in Int cent 

Applaxi. Uotuttu hlsiTorittn. Ro/hon JlUtot^y. FlourihJicd. 98— 150 
ApplUf Claudius. Homan j)atriclmi. Decemvir ; at- 
tempted to dlbhoiior Virginia, daughter of Vu- 

giniua n.c, 449 

Appuleiua* Homan philopopbcr and writer. Thi (idthn 

FlonrlrtUed 160 

Aquinas, Ttiomaa, 8u1nt. “ The AngoUc doctor.*’ Italian 
fbeologmn. TJiH)hif/Uv. Grt-alcfti of the school- 

men; boru at Aquino, near Naples, of a noble* family, 
hlb father being a nephew of Frederick BurbaroMsa. 

At the age of id he toined the older of St. Doiniuie, 
aludted with Albciin? Magnus; ref'UHiiig any higher 
ticcluhlaHljcal preferment taught theology mid preached 
at Paris and Home ; wan one of the greatest thinkera 

of the middle agea 12S4-*~1274 

Arafro^ Fr»n^<'ia J. 1>. Fnm<h ahtvonomor; director of 

the PuriH < H>H<*rvatory : p()i)iilarjzod astronomy 178d— 18A3 

AratUS. ^ Greek l>o«‘t Pfuewwfrit, . ... ..B. c. 271-- 213 

ArchUochua. Gre<*k lyric poet; inventor of Iambic verse. 

Flourished n.c. 750 

Archlmedea. Syracusan mathematician and engineer ; 
made many di»c,oveiies in hydroHtaticb and mecbaulcy. 

On the Spfttra citul CyOmler B.C. 287 — 212 

Aretiuo, Pietro. Itulian jio< t. Di atoym 8 ^ Comedies. ]41l2'-1557 
Argyle, Archibald Caiuphell, ftih Earl of. Scotch Cov- 
enimter leader. Defeated by Montrose ; executed for 

treason . 1598—1001 

Argryll, Georgo! Donglin Campbell, 7lU Duke of, Scotch 
Liberal, St afrsman and aiitJior, Secretary of State for In- 
dia. Tfh Tiiiffn of Ldiv, . 1823 

Arioato XiUdoYioo. Italian poet. Odando Furioso. In 
the sendro of the Cardinal Ippolito d’ Kste, and of hla 
brother Alphonso. Uiike of Feinira ; began (l.‘»0r») to 
compose the O/ltuaio wbith he compleUnl in 

151(1. Ho imide flounols, elegle*^, canzont's, 7 satires, 
and 5 comedies in ver-Je, of which 7'hc MagU'lan (H 

yinj/vi/iunCb) itf the bebt known 1474— 

Ariatarchua. Greek grammarian and critic Severe 

commentator on Homer. Flourished . n. e 15(.l 

Arlstidos. “TheJubt.” Aihenlan statesmuii. Hhal of 

n’liemlstoclcH ; famous for integrity . . . , . u c. •*— 468 

Aristophanea, Greatest Greek comedy writer. The 

Kniyhfs. Tho ClnmU. The Binhi n.c 4tl— :t8(» 

Aristotle. Givek philoseplier E/hie'i. Father of sclen- 
fifle uatmal lilstory, and of logic 3’utor of Alex- 
ander the Great ; t iught at AlheTl^ in the Lyeeiim ; l<‘ft 
works on physics, raetuphysic-i. etlilcs, duilecticK, logic, 

marheinatiCH, politics, economies, . rc 381-322 

AriuB. Founder of ,^rlaTlisIll ; deniiKl that the Sun is co- 
existent and co-clemal with the I'm her - 336 

Arkwright, Sir Hichard. Eugli.di inienior. The Spui- 

nlng Jenny lT32-i;n2 

ArlinfirtOU, Henry Bon n^.lst Eirl of, Englii^h siutesmun ; 

Secretary of Slate ; member of the *‘ Cabal ” Ministry. H>18— 10S3 
ArminiuB, James. Dulch theologian ; founder of Annin- 
lanistn; denied Cal vi nisi ic doctrines of gra'c and pre- 

(Icsttnatloa I5t)0— 16(H» 

Amauidf Antolac. French theologian and Port Hoyulist. 

On Ccmifmmion 1GI2- -1694 

Amim, Louia A., von. German romantic writer. Anytt- 

ica the and Ckmtm rope dana^ 3781—1831 

AimoibiUB* Christlati apologist. CohteaOcofes. IJedoui- 

bdied about gcjo 

AlRuoid. Benedict American traitor. Tried to surrender 

West Point to the British 1710—1801 

Axuoldt Edwin KngliMh Joiirttallst and jmet, editor of the 

London The lAyh/of Aeh 1832 - -- 


BORN. UIBD. 

Arnold, Matthew. English poet and critic. GW and the 

Bible I Poems ^ Eeaaj^ in CfitUiein 1823 -- — 

Aruold, Thomas. Englmh educator and historian. Mas- 
ter of Kngby School. RTietory of Rome 179;>— 1843 

Arnold of Bresoia. Italian reformer ; muliilamed clergy 
should have no temporal property or poM'er. Executed 

forherCBy 111)3 

AmolduB do Villa Nova. Frein h theologian, ak hf- 

mist, physicist and Hslxo lug I st 1235—1311 

Arrian. GreL*k historian- FjcpeditUm (f Al&xanJi r , . 90— ]7h 

Artaxerates I. (V Longlmunus ”). King of Pui>ia- Sub- 
jected most of Kg> pt , u c. 426 

Artaxerx^a TI. (“Mnemon.”) King of Persia. Do- 

fi'ated bis brother Cyrus at Cunaxa be. 4(i3— 363 

Artaxerxea HI. C* Ocluiw,*’) King of Persia. Noton 

ons for cnielty and sensuality. Poisoned .u r. — iCl9 

Artemisia. t,fueen of ('ana. Itiult MiiuHoleum. . u e. - — - 86o 

Artevelde, James von, Bicwer and demagogue of Glu ut ; 
led revolt of Gheid ; ally of Edward JII. of England ; 

blaiii by populace — J8J5 

Artevclde, Philip von. Sou of tho above. Popular 

leader ; slain at Hosebi-c 1383 

Arthur, Ciiester A. Amerif-an statesman; born In Vermont 
and educated at Itnum (\Jlege ; admitted to tht' bar ; 
(^uarteniiMster Geneiiil of New York during the Civil 
War; Collectorof the Port of New York, 1871-78 ; Vice- 
Vrc'sident, 1881 ; Muceeded to Presidency on death of 

PreBldeiii Garfield, Sei)t 1881 IRk) -■ - 

Ascharn. Iloger. Tutor of Q,ueen Fllzaladb. The School’ 

rnasfer ; Tojrophilue or the SefoxA of Shooting 1515- -l.^»68 

Aoser, John. English (8axon) writer. Heputed author of 

a biography of ^Mfrc'd the CJreat 909 

Aator, John Ja< ol). American millionaire. . 1763-1818 

AtlxanaBiuB, flaiut. Bishop of Alexandria. t)isron}'8eon 

the locarnatlon 396 — 373 

AthenaeuB. Homan grammarian. licingnrl of the 

Jjeurmd. Flourished a 3(I0 

Atterhury, Francis. Euglish Bishop of IbKliestcr, Do 
pnved of his see for coriespondeiu e mih the Jaeobltes. 

llis style is piuised by Dr. Johnson 1663- 1732 

Attioua, Titn** Pomivminp, Hom:m Knight. Friend and 

correspondent of Cicero n.e. 109- - 32 

Attila. “ The .seoiirgc of God." King of tin- ITims In- 
vaded the Homan Km jdrr 453 

Auber, Daniel F E French composer. Miteanldto ; Fni 

Jhavolo 1782 — 1871 

Audubon, John James. Aniencaii naturalist. Rudsof 

Aim } ica 1783—18.31 

Auerbach, Berthuld. GcTiuau no\clisl. (\nuitry House on 

the Mine 3813-1883 

Auersperff, Antou A., Count. (‘‘ Auasla'^ius Grim.'’) 

Austrian pcK’t. ThjL hast Knight 3806—1876 

Augier, GiiDlnunu' V. K Fiench dramatist. Ld 

ngnC IttQO 

Auprustine, Baiut ItiHiiopof Ilippoin .Africa. 3'lieologian. 

Di Civituk lhf Piofessor of rhetoric and philosophy at 
Milan, .‘18-1 , \^as for a lime iminoral, but was converted 
about ,386. Ordaiiit d priest 391 ; made bishoj) of Hippo 
896. lie wrote against the Pelagians, the treutliiC^H On 

the Grace (f t'hrlst, and On Original Sin . SM— 430 

Augrustua (Oclavlamm). First Homan Emperor. Conqueror 

at Aetiuin. Patron of literature m.c. 65— a. n. 14 

AulusOolUus. Homan grammarian. AirA.Gi 117—380 

Aurelian. Roman Emperor Conquered Zciiobhjand an- 
nexed her kingdom of Palmyra 213--* 875 

Aurungsebe. Emperor of Hindostmi ; aimt xcd Col- 

conda ; increabcd the imperial revenue $200,000,000 1618—1707 

AuBoniUBi DecimuH Magnus. Homan poet. Ulyllia 

Ftplgrcammia * 810-- 889 

Austen, Jami, English novelist. Sense and Sh\sdMUy ; 

^ Ftide and Pr^udice j Eitmia. 1776—1817 


JUOUKArnY OF 


ijor.N luKii. 

Avorroes- AraWan phIIr>aoph(T aiul evpumulfi of Ai* 

7'he On(ff Vommthlnnj * 1JW—11W 

Avioc*^zina. AmlMJwi pluUwophf'i' Jinle.., . .... f)80— IftSr 

Ayrer. 'ra< oh. Eurly Ot'jman Author «)f fcii.t;\- 

^iy — t0O5 

Aytoun, \VHliani E S( <><rh }>o('l, and jnofrKMjr. Lay'> 

Vavalh t ~ ; JlaUnvttl aPtutn IMftTi 


Baoll, John S(ba‘-tian. Gcnuan I'omponor. Tlti' ya(iv\hj. 

He war* (omt at U'<Mniai, x^hete lie jtnMlureil 

man> of lil^ tlr'^t (•eilfirinance.*'' lor the orfjan , whk 
/ il (hri'i lor of I In- St 7'hnrnaM f<< hool, l.eipMio, 
from 171*1 fdl hn jjjodmcd both ^cnilar and 

xarrrd ill pn'af V o M'tj- , lOW—irriO 

Bacon, Fia/KiH, Vi-< onui SL Alhaii.s, Ti(H'd Vcriilani. 

Eni.,di,'*lj Ht.iti'MJiau ainl ])Iii 1 o‘' 0 }iImt, Aor/fw Orqainnn, 

Afivoikt^nti^ul of Ltft! mnq (.oujim'I to Qiierii Kll/abeth 

al M f* loH^i-hill, Kiuphled, KiO,') ; Solicitor Geu- 

ernl, \ Atlono'y (h-ncnd, J(|Hi ; Keeper of Uit* Great 

Seal ; 1/iadHi^di Ghniuellor, IblH ■ s --count Sf. Alhann, 

lOHI , loiiud e^iity of <(>niipiioi. Anioni^ his 

\\oik« in I' Kfisat/ff ’ and Ou i/ie IVt.sfitun of tfie 

Jlif- X(o oii) Or(j{(Uii/n ni)plu*!i liidm tivemt lliod to MiiiJy 

ofacieiMe 151,1— ir.2r» 

Bacon, Koger* KiijzlKh ftiar, phllov*jphei\ and soc 

Opitfi Antic ipiited di^covcTy of pnnpow thT, wroie 

\vork!< oti (ilrcek, ilfdjnu, plnlo-ophy, nictaphj sic a, 

theoloi^^y, the srk'TK es 1211—121)2 

Bailey^ FIn};lNh poet F<^fufi ; The MysCic .. 1815 — 

Baillie, d omnia. Miss Kin.'lii'U diarnalisl. Jk Afoo/fotf, 

/itd/.y' oj f/it Pan-!i(ni<i ... ,,, . . 1752 ]S.31 

Ba,iasr.et-1 SiiKanof Tuikey. roiKpuroi <if Asm jNflnor ... i;M7 -JlUd 
Balboa, \ a^o 'Niiflc'/ de. S[miiiwh advcnlnrer. nj*ioo\ 

eii'i' <if f lie }*m iJle . , M7.V- 1.M7 

Baldwin, I. of l''latalej‘<i. riiiiieror of the E'lsl 

In till' ttli ('iii'-adt' J^trother of Godfiiy ; captund Acte 

and Sidon . . . 117j_l;^Mi 

Balfe, Ma Imel Wjiliiim Iii-h foinpo^ier and violinist. 

T/o' no/otma/i O'iJ. . 1808- 1870 

Balioly Jcihn Knif?; of Stollaiul l{i\al of Hnne , . . 127,7 I'tU 

Baltimore), (h orpfc Cal veil, K--t Loid. T’ornidei of Mary- 

hind 15H0— Ui*li 

Balzac, Hoiiou' de. French novelist. CirmhlU }l>nfi(utu . 1700— iHTiO 
Bancroft, <Joor^e. Anierican diplomatist and histoilan 
Minister to Enplaml, and t</ Germ. my ; Haielary of 
I III' iiftV3' Tfa^lot !/ of {'nlfd AVii/os. ,, ISiX) _ - 

Bandello, MiPll<*o li.ilian monlv ; ncAelist and jjoef. 

AmW/i. . ... ... 11.S0 -):,ld 

Barbauld, Anna Ludiiia, Mrs .r, „iish authoress. 

flymhs \n Vro^.f 17hi- 182.5 

Barclay, Ah‘X'ind<T, JJrifish poet, '^rranslalor of /f/’n/o/fV 

Sh}}} of Vooh , . - .... ^ - l‘,52 

Barc'itli, Fiedviic i, S "N Maii’n vine of. Sister of Fied- 

M 11 U the Gieat , Afrfnn'iu^ 1709—17,58 

Barham, Jtev Hu hard 11 Kn2:hsh jnM-t and hnm()ri>^f 

Jhifok’udtv I.tqnoi',. . . . 1788-18-15 

Barlow, -loel Ana - a .m poet ('oluvihhof. . . . 175,5— 1812 

Barnave, Anlona l: J I’lem h slale-mnn, Uesldehaler 

In Naiional yV^-unld^ : Ton- fiintiomdi^t. : Lrnillotined 1701 17in 
Bameveldt, dan vmi Oidm l)nt( h Hijitv-'iium (Jrnnd 
PeTnionarv of Uollniid ; chief of the Kc piihiiean jmrfy ; 
beluudvd. .... ... . l,r,]7- 1010 

Bamum, I’hinerift T Ana ricun Phovmnn . . . 1810 - -- 

Barrow, Em« 11 h iheolopian and inailu-Tnoaunn. Ln - 

(h>th>f Opfo i\' , ><<} nuthy . . ' . , . 1050 1077 

Basil, Saint. Itishop of C.eMiictt. ('hnstiftn Fathei 

ffmai/o.s. ..... ^ 3-,) 

Baesompierre, Fniia oi^ de, p’o m h ^^mersil MtvuhXi. 1579-1610 
Bastlat, t'n d.-iic I'n-ntu laditical economist. /An- 

Fotiimu(fut8 1801- 18r,0 


[? DfSTINGtriSHEl) PEKSOKS. 


mwf* tmK 

Baur, lordinand r Ck>rman theologian. I>oe(Hnf iif fka 

Afooriwnt. - 1750^-1006 

Baxter, JGchard, English Bisj^enting miTilhtcr. and 

writer. Tho Xtuoth" H<'»t 1615*-160] 

Bayaixl, PtdcT du IVimiJ, Chevalier tie. French hoUIkt. 

“ Without fea^' and without rtipfoticii.", l-ir^—lSS-l 

Bayle, Peter. Frencli philosopher and Critic, Dk'tiommj.. 1047— ITOfl 

Beattie, dana*'*. Srotthpoet. The Mimtrd 1735—1808 

Beaufort, 11' nr V, C’ardJnal. English prehite. Bishop of 
M^iuche-ter ; Lord Chancellor, Gnardi an of the Infant 

Tfeiio VI 1370-1440 

Beauharnais, Alexander, A’komte dc. First Iiashaiid of 

the Empn-.ss Josephine 1700*- 1704 

Beauharnais, Eugene de Son of the above. Viceioy 

of Italy; rm«l<* rmisferlv ret? oat from Mostenv 1781—1824 

Beauharnais, llorti ii'^e Eugenie. Sister of Eugene, 

(^iieeti oj Holland 1783—1877 

Beaumarchais, >*ierro A. C do Frejjcli djamatist, Le 

MiuUujvdt Ftfftfxt .. 1732—1700 

Beaumont, Fi.imis Engli‘>h drunnitist. AHKoeiate of 
Fle«cher. Th," Two Xofd- Kiioytucn, Among their nu- 
merous woiks In 1 ollaboration are 7Vie Afa'oVft TnXimiy', 

ThdUidfr; The (Urromh, imA Coffni's UiVt nge. He was a 

friend of donsou and SluiUchpcarf! 1580—1616 

Beccaria, C.'V^ur B Mavtinis of. Itulian piihliciM. 

Critruif Ooff Tu/th/mkii.ft( 17;)8“ 1703 

Beckot, Thomus u. Aichid'-hop of Canterbury, Murdered ; 

Jiad fOiitroNcrKY in defence of rights of thiA.^buich 
with Ibnry JT. of England, wlioin he e.xtommuni' 

rated .... 1117—1170 

Beckford, Willmm Engln*b anlhor, and plutocmt 

Vuf/i(A\ ... . . . . 1760 -J8H 

Bede, “The Vcneiable.” Anglo Savon historian. AV*- 

(lesiOFfical Ifittfonj ff ffw Foqffsh Aotoo). , . .. 6?2— 73.5 

Bedford, John, Huke of. Ifcgent of Fiame during the 

nnmuil} of Henry V'l ... .. 138!)— 14.53 

Beecher, Lvnmn. Ammican Congicgutional preacher, .*ind 

theologian. IAi/a’ on Theology 1775— 1S30 

Beechor, Hemy \\'.ard Amerknn juiai her, Icttnrer, and 

orjitor, at lb’ookl> n, >3 V. Sfo/ 1813 

Beethoven, Louis von. CJmnan t omposcr Aln/h Xyinjih- 
ony For a time <irganl'-r lotiie F.h ctor of Cologne ; w:t- 
tled in Vienna whme he piodncvd (1802) his Smfimia 
In l805«j)pe;ned hi-! ojktu of Lrnore. lie com’ 
poved many rymiihonle'^, cantatas, and oseitnren. , . 1770 — 1827 

Belisariue. By?.jjiiline gcruTal under Ju?tinian. De- 
ft ated \ andaK, CitdrogothH, and Persians .50.5— ,56.5 

Bellamy, George Anne, Mrs Englkli arfresH. Jfxdoyy . 1733—1780 
Bollarmine, LoIm 1 1 fisihau Cardinal. Ablest defender 
of lli(‘ Chnreli Tn 'ftO'C on tlo Dufy if llohoiw. Coo- 

I'/mvrvh.'f ,. 1542 ’1621 

Bellini, (bov^unil. Vem thm painter. CoronoHon (f ffu> 

Virr/in ... . . 1426—1.512 

Bellini, Viiuente. Pfiliim foinpoyer Lo Nonnx 1802—1835 

Bembo, Pietro, Cardinal, Itulluu jmet and hibtoriaii. 

ITisfonj of 1170 * 1547 

Benedict, Saini. Itilifin »Te]cMlastic. Founder of the 

BenodictlTK's . 480— M3 

Boxinett, Jaiims Gordon. Americftn jounmlli-t. Propri* 

etorofthcY. Y, Jiff aid 1795-1873 

Bentham. Jeremy. Engllnb utilitarian philosopher and 

eiouonijst. Pf}n(ii.i^f8 of Atomic nod l.a gXslation 1748—1883 

Bontivogrllo, Ouldo. Italian Cardinal and historian. 

C'\k'fl y^areof FlamifTS . , - 1570—1644 

Bentley, lilebard. English classical sr.holnr anderitle. 

Ttw Kpiftflcs qf Phtilm fs 1662—1742 

Benton, 3’hoinuM II, Amei lean statesman, fkmator from 

Missouri. 7'hitfy ycate" VifW 1782—1858 

B^anser, Joan P. de, Frcuch lyric, and iiatriotlc poet. . 1780—1857 
Bere:erac. Cyrano do French dramatist and dncUiit. 

P* dttnf .lone ; A grippina . - . . 1620—1665 


BIOGEAPHY OF OTSTIXGUISHEP FEHSOKS. 


BerkalAFy Bishop. KnirllBli motAphysfcian. Tke 

Priftdplfie of JImia/i KnmoUdge 1084-- ITM 

Bdrilol^ttlV9n, Ooelz vcm (“ The Iiou-Hnrulfti ”). German 
hero* Immortulliccd by Goethe. Slain in war of peas- 
ants a^aiUBt nobiefi 14Ra-15«l2 

Berlioz* Louis Hector. French composer. Rwmt and 

JidUt 18a%-l8ti0 

Ba^rnlMlotte* Freuc,h ^('neral, Kinjj of Sweden (Charles 

AlV.) 1764— 184G 

Bemazdt Saint. Abbot of Clairvaux Fn ncli eerlrtiaKtic. 

Bom at Dijon in Bnrtjundy ; wbm very youii^ oiiterf-d 
the Ctsterclau momi'^tery at CMair\nii>i: with five of his 
brothers, and, 1115, was chosen alibot. lie refiiMod to 
her ecclesiastical prefenmjnt, exerllii;' In that potiiioii a 
p'cat power over Knrope,. He liulueed the Fiench and 
Englisli to recognize ^nnooent 11. us Pope, procured in 
1140 the condetnnatlon of AbclartVs ^\OlkM, and was ac- 
tive in bringing about the cnisiidc of 1146 ; canonized in 

1174 1001— lir>.3 

Beyni. Franci-^. Ifnliiin bnrleK(|Hc poet Rhm 1490—1.536 

Beroald de VerviUe, Fram^fils. Funch author. Moym 

<ii‘ Ramndr ir>5&— 1613 

Berryer, Pierre Antoine. Frencli Matesnian. Chief of the 

legitimists 1790— IWiB 

Berthier, Alexandn\ Pnuee of Wagram, One of Napo- 
leon’s iniirslials. and bis Chief of Stuff 1753— 1B15 

Berwick, Jamos Fitzjanies, Dnki of. Natural son of 
James II. Fiench inurslml Defeated SpHiiiurds at 
Almanza, and eBtabUshed Philip Y, on I'ne Spanish 

throne 167(f-17.’H 

Beza, I’hfodore French n former, Trauslatlen of the 

Testament . 1519— 1W)5 

Biddle, Nicholas. American linancier. Piesideiit IT, S. 

Dank .... H-RO - 1844 

Bigelow, fhi'orge T. Chief Justice of Mawsnehusetls IKIO — 1878 

Bion. Greek paKfnral poet. Idyfi.s b.c. 4tli cent. 

Biamarck, Otto viui, (ieunan stalesm.in ; IH 17, nu mber 
tJnUedDiet and leadei of Coii'-m vat ivob ; amlms.^.ador to 
Itiissia 18t)9 ; Prime Minister of Prussia 18(i3 ; Cliimcellor 

of the (hTTUfin Kmpire 1813 

Black. William Scotch noM-lisf , originally a Journalist. 

A DanQhiev Jit'fh; Advi nturfu (})' a Phtie- 

(on; A Princt^s Thnh ; . . . 1841 — ■™ 

Black Hawk- Indian chief. Hero of the Black Hawk War 17fi8— 1S:W 
Blackstone, Sir William. Kiigiiah judge, and law writer 

Vominen(arkf> 173^1- 1780 

Blaine, James Gillespie. American Hepublicun politician. 

H. S. Senator from Maine ; Speukr r Uoiibc of Hepro- 

scnt.ufivey ; Secretary of Stall* 1830 — 

Blake. Hoberl, English Admiral. Defeati-d Von Tromp 

and De WiU in war with Hoi laud, IWL* 1599 1657 

Blake, William. Englnslw artist. The Pmk of Jd> 1757 1837 

Blanche of Castile Queen of Louis Vlll, of France. 

Mother of SI. Regi'ut of Fruiite during his 

minority 1197 1353 

Bloomfield, Hobert. English bucolic poet. The Forint Pe' 

Boy 1766-1823 

Bllioher, Gebluird L- von. Prussian field marshal ; der*ided 
the battle of WaUTlbo by coming up with his force in 

Ibo evening .. 1743- 1819 

BocoacoiOt John, Italian iK)et. The Thcav^eron 1313-1.375 

Boshnit Jacob. Gcmmn mystic. Aurora 1575' 1634 

Boerhaava, Herman. Dutch botanist, pliyf<ician, and 

pUlloaopbcr. Fleriient»(tf Chtonkiatry 16t»-17ay 

BoathlUi* Anclus M. T. Severinus. ^Komtui senator and 

author* Be Cbn^oiaiwiut PhiUmphUie 47,5—535 

Botartlo, *M^ttoo M> Italian poet Orlando Innainotafo, 14.34—1494 
BoileaUf Pezpr^aoat,, Klcholas, Bishop of Meanx. 

French poet and critic. A^rf rf Pitdry 1636—1711 

Boleytl) Anne. 3tl Qnuen of Ucnrj’ VIII. Beheaded 1507—1.536 

BoUnfjfhrdkei Henry St. John, YIbcouuI. Englitiih statee- 


noBK, 

man and author. Di$MrtatU>n on Parties, Principal ne- 
gotiator of tbo Treaty of tJtrcclit. Entered Into trea- 
sonable conrespon deuce with the Pn'tonder ; fled to 

Franc** 1678—1751 

Bolivar, Simon, Freer of the Spanish South American 

* foloiib’S ... . . ... 178.3—1880 

** Bolognese’* (J. F- (Mninldi). Itnrliau painter. His 

fpeciallU'H were lumlsf ai)eH and arciiitecturid pieces. . . lOfXU 1680 


Bonaparte, Caroline M. A. Sieter of Napoleim 1. Wife 

of Aturat . 18.39 

Bonaparte, Jerome, ibrothcrs of Njipoleon. i 1784 -1 Hit) 

“ Jow pb, > Kings respertively of W^est- V 1166 1814 

“ Loins Napoleon, J jihalia, bjiaiii, Hollmnl ' 1778 1816 

Bonaparte, Maria Leiitia, Motlier of Napoleon 1 1759—1836 

Bonaparte, Napoleon. Naptdeon I. Km])eror of Fiance, 

Fapittin of artillery, 1793 ; cniBbed iusurici tit»u in Piirie, 

1795; married Josephine Beaubiirnais and look eom- 
inand of tin* army *d Italy, 1796 ; conquered Alistna and 
tb<' Pope, 1797 ; made an txiieditlon to Kgjpt, ITtW; 
made Fiist Consul, 1799 ; tonqueiedul Marengii. 1860; 
made iM*aco with England, lHn3, and atiouL tins time 
produced hib Cit'd Coite, Iku iinic Emperor, IHOl ; en- 
gaged in war wiih England, Kiissia, Sweden, Prussia; 
iuarrh‘d M.me LouiM-, 1810 ; nnid** a dlsastrons cam- 
paign in Husbia, 1811 ; vvns beaten at Leipzig, 1818; re- 
tired to Elba, 1814, returned toFi:ince,andwiiBcon- 
qiieied at Wateiloo, and sent to SI. Ilrlcnii, 1815 . 1769-1831 

Bonaparte, Napoleon E. L. .1 J. French Prince Im- 
perial ; Uilii d by 1 be Eulus ;85ff- 1879 

Bonheur, Rosalie (u^ualJy called “ Rosa "). French animal • 

painter. The Horse Fair lBii2 

Bonifa.ee, Saint. Aposile of Gcniumy," which he con- 
verted to Christianity , Ardibl^hop of Ment/ fiO'V— 755 

Boniface VIII. Pope; 1394-1363. Excommunicated Col- 
onna tamily and destrov<*il Priicneste Excommunitafed 
Plilllp the Fair of France , the luticr arnn?ed him of 
here-'), and imprl'-oned him , but be was soon rescued.. 1228-“-13(W 
Bonnlvard, I'laneois di*. The Prisonerof Cbillon ” 1496— 15i’0 

Boone, Daniel. Arneiuan evplorcraiul hunler. Father 

of the present State of Kentm ky 1735- 1820 

Booth. Edwin. Ameiiein actor Among his best purl‘d are 
Jhvhdko, loqo^ Jiandtt, and in the fotn's 

Revtof/e . . 183.3 

Booth, John Wilkes. American actor. Ast-aHshi of Pre**! 

dciit Lincoln 1889- -1865 

Booth. Junius Brutus. English Tragedian. Gn*at in 
Shakespeaican parts, especially Rhhard III . came to 
Aim lien. Fal her of F.dw lu and .John Wilkes. . . . 1796- 1852 

Borgia, Caesar. Nalnial son of Pope Alexander VI, 

Dnc de Valenllnois, allt inpled umquest of the cities 

In the Kormigiia . 1457—1507 

Borgia, LucretiH. Duchess of Feriarn, msIit of the 
abo\e; man led (Jiovnnni Sfoiza ; for her second hus- 
tnuid Albmsn, tumuimI stm of the King of Naples ; for" 

her tldrd, AlfoiiM* of PXe ... 1.523 

Borromeo, Clnrles, saint Canlinal, ai d Archl»ishop 

of Milan Famous for iK-nevoleiice and care of the sick lf>38- 1584 
Boesuet, Jaeiiues, B. C. Bishop of Meaux. French re- 

clei-iasl.ic and author, iJisfoursf on Unircisal Ilistof'y. 1627-1704 
Boswell, JomeB, Sc<drh biogrnjdiJT of Dr Johnson. 

Itosweire Lift of Johnson 1740—1795 

Bothwell, James Hepbuni, Karl of. Husband of Mary 
Queen of Scotn. Probable munlerer of her hunband 

Darnley. 1536—1576 

Botticelli, Alcusandru. Italian painter. Frejicoe^ in the 

Votkwi 1437-T515 

Bouillon, Goilfrey de, Duke of Ltirraine. Hero of the 

first (^nisade : King of JoniKalem ... 1058— *10(1 

Bourbon, rbarlcf, Duke of. Couptable of Prance. Tjeader 
of lin|)crlHl forces at Che battl** of Pavla. Slain while 
atorming Homo 1460—1907 


niOOBAPHY OP DISTIKGITISIIED PEESOJiTS. 


Bourclaloue> riOMiH. Kloqnont l''ionrh Josuif jurarlicr Ittki -IVOt 
Boutdrwekf Kml^nr dcrui.ui ^clJoIftr und auMior Jlt/t’ 
lory Sltutiit^k IJ (nut uvi • •• 

Bowditeh, Natlionii'l. Aim-ruvin muihctiintK laii. \<// 

fr/dtioi) . 

BowdolH) •Tuimib. AiiuTidHi (-(atrsniiUL (.’ovi Mtor of 

M)ts:^iic'h(K-srI I Fonudri <*f ( nllc^i* . 17'27-17'K) 

Boyle, Ilif^hurd, E«i'l()fr<ak Iti iiirh htaf Miuin. ri(ni)l 

iH'Mt jn Irif-li Jn U\ii . IMJO 1(^.1 

Bo^de, liolxal lu-h < lii'iJJi'-.i a(i(l |jli\ "Ji li- 1. 

law of ili.‘ aiiV I ia^t)nJ\' /hs</if{stff<iN o/t I'luul 1G~7 — Kim 

Bozzaris, Mmk <>. (ruck [»ali i(»in' InwKi in Iho ck war 

oi I jalf Sl.'i'ii 111 ,ir M i'''^oloii^ld . 178‘) 

Bfacciolini Jlalian Mlmkir. Ltadt'r in IIk* 

; ai Laiurak , - J-ir)9 

Bi*addO('>k<, Kdwuul. ISmii'li L'lnnul ij'. Atucridi Do- 

foal mJ In Ijjdiaa,^ , . , , - . JTIT)— 1755 

BraVie, 'I’v'dio Da/n d) lo-trouoim r. Kioi hal an ob'^ona- 

hn 3 and in.alr Miiiii) dix t- . . . IMG- u;()l 

Bramantc d’XJrbltiO t Doniiln ; JIallnn arohi- 

Ird, of St \\ to?'- 1114 1511 

Brandon, Idurt'Io'', hnko of SufT<?lk I'avotiU* of llo?jrv 

V'Ml Ma») io<l w !(((>\\ of L(jnn« A II orKi.imo — 1545 

Brandt. 8it b:i'>iia?) (Jcnmin pool sh()t oi . 1158 1.5S;iO 

Brantoma, Tiovre de Eordt illes l innh lii-tonan. 

!!>',. ih^ . , 1510-1(114 

Breokonrldp'o, 'bt|(?t < Annait an iioli(ir?a?i \ioo|‘ios)- 
dont tlH»^ 18(11; I’onfodiT.'tlo ;j;oiio?al A J>< r)nior\-itio 
(rilnhnato foi r?o^uio?'t. 18(10 1.8^)1 1875 

‘Brcntino, ('Nunns (bTinan no\rlis( snul ])()of of tlio 

• njnanlii si hool, FoioiLfu/ioN (/ , 1777 - lSt*2 

Brewster, Sir D.uid. Ktodisli nun of mmiho Mjid-' 

ni uiy dt'-*'o\oi in optios lii\ oidor <il ktOoulosi o]>o ITHl- - IKt‘)H 

Brififllt, d«thii E?o.di-li Tf'ulnal, i>lal("ni.'in aiidorafor Op- 

po]?oi'( ol rmn L:?w's; ii?mii)h i of (lladriono'o t alnin 1 l.Sl 1 
BrlUat Savarin, \ Fiomli juitlior Phy hiUkju dj'ihv 

Tti.(€ i7“«5 18:»(; 

Brinvilliers, Mat i:m I Ito d \nhnii, Al.'tn lu.*n< I'linc!? 

pinHoin-r , , . . - J<»7n 

Brlssot, doan r riou* h lOwulnhon'o-t. Iliad *0' tlio 

“ RiiS'^otijiH '■ . 17.5-4 -J70.J 

Bxodle, Sir lioiijaiiisn ( hnph'-li suioooii i)i, 

rou^ AjfitrOoi '■ . , . TiM 184/* 

Brontd, (Miailotlo ' I'nrfo? flol) ’’ I'7ni;ljsh jioudi-l 
Jane K<itc. JlanoldiM i»f tiio onralo of Jl.awoTiii, 55 ik- 
shiro, Uaobor iinci jL^ovontO'^', ; in 1S4k, with Ina u’ti?’-', 
pnbi I sill'd ; islH ./lO/o Fyni ISIO. Sfuihii; 

185*, VPtfft ; 18.51, tnan‘j''(l b’ov Aillni; II %i<liok“ . J.SIO iK..5 

Brougham Ifinny Jioni ICnuli'^li Jawu r, slaio-niaii :md 

auLiior Lool (’liaii*. olk»i , 1778 jstlS 

Browne, (duuN'.'' l-k “Arloiim.s Win’-t " Amoniaii iiii 


Bmce, Hobort. King of Sootlaiid. Befentt’d BdwardU, 


nofm^ 


.'-li Miiooon U/. 


Antonian iiii 


Browne, Sir J'homa-j, 17!i",li-'lt jodtna, pln^-ifinn anti 
)ilii!<)soiaif'i ' piMiT'i't’d ino' 'I .111 lor many jcars jit 
Norwiili , piiltJi -.hod AV/c,'. -- M ft'dS.J , T'h<j>ut)i)\ 

iiifaVnIuui ('.fd'Uinii I 'OA.,- ( /’v Fjuiitiu 

irV/l, Itdli , YMl^kiik 111,'.] t 'liailo'* U, . 

Browniii* 4 ‘. Mis. ,KIt^..'iiK t!i I5arr''i/ F.nglisli poi ( nyu 
HooAi'f.'-,' o ,ii''hii'i f»f a l.ondon moolmnl; 
fiiH'lv I diK’iiO'd Joii'W (rmk and latfin , svmtn vorsos 
at tf'ii , ill JSin, piil>’ii,lii>ri (Ssinj on Mutft ; JSJIS, Thv 
iSi > , is.l'f, 77/1 pn/OiOihf ot fi'ir p(nfi ; ISlO, Y’/o 

Dfomu of / 7('5 ■ 1811, P>¥/h}, l, 8 r>l. \u/i/ta /jtofh ; 

mariiod Ikibori lirow m isitl , . J 

Brownirit*'. liaborl, Knjdl-h pod, 'J7ff Junff uo.f ffu 

IliKtt : Ijorn at Cdinborwi'll, luar London ; oilncao'd at 
rni\ots)t,v of Lonrl m . in 1S;15 appi ap'd -/ -iv ; 

: 1818 t'oo volninof. of hlioilct pooms; 
J855, Mm iihif \]n/om Amoio! 1/n ofttor works iiiv 
V'lijut 7Vff' "u ffi( S' dUMuon ; Th' h'nl- 

Cofftoi Co'i) i'inmtnj, ami lUyi>. 1 


at Dannookbiirn. fdM , , , 

BrununeJ], (^rorgo 11. “ Ib au Bmmmcll." KngJish man 


V/!^4r-tm 


of fabhioiJ 

Brunellesclil, PliiJJp. Florentine arobltect : 

Santa Mii’’la dol Fioro. at FJoronce , , 

Bruuetto Latini- Flurontino gramuiarlan and poet. 
iJanto's maslor, ft '/'thoio 


177^-1840 


1377-1444 


, . . lS»J0-a3W 


Bruno, (■jord.ano Jtuilaii jtanthoiHt, KUta Cnunat Prfh- 


1030-111 


(ijno.e Uno. llimtod 1550— KXX) 

Bruno, saint, (toriimn oecli'siasttc. Founder Of IJto 

(.artbnsi.in oidoi of .Monks 1030—111 

Brutus, I aicniH JnnuH. Ifoinan pnlriol ; overlhrew Tar- 
qnlti and H'stublihhed Kopublicim govenirnent at Komc. 

Flounslicd (Uh fenliirv, n <’ 

Brutus, AlaiMi.'i dniiins. One of (Vsar's assnsshttf. Be- 

iiulH at. I'hilijipi, Coinmitled suicide li.C. 86 — 43 

Bi'yitiit, \N liliain Ciillcn American poet. Than(Uoi)sh. 

Born in M-i'^'^at Imsei Is , jd Bi wrote Tin Embiiit/o and 
Tht Sfiaii'u'h JitrohdiOa ; ditereil WilliattjN Foliage; 

Htndied hiw * wrote Tlnondoiis'i^ in 181G ; published 
77// -if/O'. ; iiei'auio an editor of the NtwYork 

/'5\ ////,i 7 In iM'iii . more than forl.v years later ap- 
peared hd tran'-lalmn of Horne? , 1794—1878 

Buchaitan, Hi urge. Seulcb [Kiel anti hl'<lotian. JlUtory 

rf ,SC0l{nn>{ . 1,583 

Buchanan, flai?ies AitieiUan ^tale.‘•lnalJ , l/orn Pa,; ad- 
mitted to hai. IMP.*, >1 (' . 1831 31 ; iujni‘‘(er lo IJnssin, 
is:w 1 , Ik S Si mitoL lS.t1 45 ; Sec'y of Stale, 18-J5 9 ; 
ininlsb'i lo Knghiiifl, |85i -l>: siened O-teiid ManlU-bto, 

1851 ; IVesidenr, 18.57 (d. 1701-1888 

Buckle. H enr> Thom. IS Kiiglisli liisfoinm, IJUU^ry of 

( (nhzmUhi . .... 1833--l.S4i3 

BulTon, (o'o; «;•' T; L Fomte de Firncli j?al i?i'a]i.st ; made 
iiilindant of the io\ul gaideii ?if I'm is in HUh. IBs great 
work'-, are 'Suiuraf 77/s‘A>r ,/ Fafutr ; he 
dKeovi'red the luw' of the geicpaphn iil dibtrJhiition of 
aniui'il'' nccordiiig (o ilinmlt', and alleinpled to .'-liow 

iheuriih of till liiiman ^p( t le.s., ,, , J70'I"T78H 

Buiisciu, < 'Ini -I ran C. -I , Ihiron (h'rmaii philologid and 
diploiiiiili ‘1 Prn.'-sian Mini‘»ter al Borne and London 
AV/vp/ A Phor in Pnirtf'^ol Uislory,, . . . , J79l_IHC() 

Bunsen, IbdKrt W. K. (Jennan piiyjilcist ; one of the 

foiiridei ‘ of steilai eJr.-mi.-lrv .. 1834 - - 

Bunyan, dohn Lngh’-i? tnilhor ]*iifjii)n\^ P/r^r/ir**, 

J'fn th^y ( dy 77/- TUtly Wui Ttoni at Flstim, near 
Bedford ; son of a tinker, and followed that oecnpalioti ; 
lot -JeVf ral >e.'i?s led a il)'<sip;iled, waijdennglife ; served 
in (he P.irlinmeniaT xrmj ; joined .Anah.iptli- fs in 1(I.M ; 
bMatni Baplisl mioek,’', 10.55, 4vns senteriei'd to tr'fins- 
portafioii for life l.ir fnomotn?;: seditions a'^'-ernhlles ; 

111 prison, idoo '',3 tin'i'- wioti p.irt, of./'/A//h/f'A' Pro- 

(Birs? , after his ii'h am', was tninlHrei at Bedford. 16528—1688 
Burg'Cjyne dofu? Biilish neijd. Snria ndered at 

Sartitoga 173(k-1793 

Burke, Fdimind. ICngl!*-!? , (Irish) oiator, statesman and 
writer. 11, f(,re enteiino publie life, pnbliMlied his PfnP 
(•rnphi-at htytirtj into the Un(f(\t of our Idufx of the 
Snffttn>4' and liiOnti/nL; Irecaine M P. in J76(), and wit 
foi munj years; was payinust*‘r of iho fon'e.-, 1783; 
made a noble speei h for the ])rosc'cii(ion nt ttie Impench- 
im id of Wurren Jla'«fings In 1788 ITis la~t grout Work 

wtvH Jbjfu titiuf. on tfu linoluViiniin. Ftutnr 17^0—1707 

Burlingame, AnM»n. American dlpJomailst; Chinese 

.Xnih.'i'j-ador ; negotiator of treaty with United States... 1833—1870 
Burnet, (itibeif. Kngiish bishop and hlstorlftn. ilhtory 

o/' Afy Own Ttooft I(ti43’ 17J5 

Burns, Robert . S( oU h lyrle |>oet„ Ttie CtotleFs Saturday 
j\'ojhf, Bi>inat Ayr; the 'nm of a po(;r farmer; had 
little o])port\inlty for education ; worked hard on his 
father's farm, but beard “many talc# and Hongs'^; 


17^0-1707 


BIOOKAPHY OF DISTIKOUISHBD PEB80N8. 


BORN. 1)1 KD 

jrtodted mensuration and surveying, Init was al^^a 3 'H 
laJHtig in love ; iiifx) habilM ; 178r), formed 

Jonn Amiour. whom ho luarHed in 178H; 
conceived jirojert of emigrating', but the great appKiuwo 
Wldch hi« poems, first gtU tiered in full in 17HT, received 
detennliicd lilin to rematii in Scotland ; iifmrwardH an 
Oflicerof the exclne. Tmn O'Shauh't^ To the Voco iJuuiy 
UalioiV^n^ Thf> Jolhj B^fjrjar>i, WlUk'^i Proyff' . 1759—1796 
Bun*. Aaron. American Iaw>i'r and staU snian ; Vice 
Prosldeut. Tried for (and acquitted) of tieason. Killed 

Alexander Hamilton in !i duel 175fJ— 1836 

Burton, ItolK?rt. ICnglinh aiilln)r, iihiloHOjdicT and humor- 
ist, Aitatomyof Mt^laovholy . . 1576^—1640 

Buttay, Hoger Jlabutin, ('ouiil of. French writer. /7 m'- 

Unrn Atmoi'eust tits (jQlhw, . . 1618—1693 

Butler^ Benjamin P. Amerkuii liuvycr. politi<nin and 
general ) meniK’r of rongU“'>* ; military governor of 

New Orleans . ..... 1818 

Butler, floeeph. Knglhh theologian P.eiliop of IJristol 
and of Durham. Amtogt/ of Tsahtrol oiol Jh Jlc' 
tigioo (o tht‘ PooPtlhilion nmi Cotn-si' tf Xantrc .. 16!W— 175^ 

Butler, Samuel. English yioet IhultbfO'i Dorn in 
Slrenslmni, Woieesfei'^hli <* ; when young, clerk to one 
Jeffreys, a ju-tioe of the |m .iu‘ ; afleiwHidK in tin* 
aeivite of Sir S Luke, one of rroiiiweH's oIlha'iK . after 
the ReBtoratlon, stevvard of laidlow raslle ; inairn-dMm. 

IlcrlxTl, whose fortiiiM he IokI liy liad mvehtnients ; 
died poor; published fir'll pait ot flo'lib/w, i(>(»3 ; 
aecond part, l(l<i4; fliiHl pait, in'S . . . . ifilii 1089 

Byuff. John Kngli'-h admii.il Sliot f/)r i owardice . 1761—17.57 

Byron, (h'orge (*ouh)ii, l.oid Kng)i**h poet ilitlJf 
JititoUf, Dot! Jnun : lra\elled iSPit II, and on liH lelurn 
produeed liret i antos of Cl tl,b ; 18i;>, ff'niifur 

and JirhJf of IKli, : maincMl Anne 

Isabel Millliatike, 181.5; -(‘puiatcd liom h< r and h*ft 
England 1S16 ; lived in It.ih ; e.sponsed of (in-ek 

jiirtcpemlence, and died .at .Mi'-solmiglii ('tihi ; Mon- 

ft'tt/,' Miirinn Ftillfn) , Tin' VVeo A()st<ov',* Itqtfai ; 7'Ac 
TTsw/i (f Jot/yniiot I : Tlo P^isotitr of <7uf/o/. ; Tbf 
of Curhtfh ; A/azfjgHi ; Eiofft^h Bat aioi A 
JleneiVirs; Pari^uta; Tht JhJonnnI Trohf-fonto'l 1788— -1824 

Cabaiiis, PieiTe J. G. Fieiuh physn iaii and pluloHOpher. 

Jitlalion befwtt-n (h< Phy.>nul Sgstf^in Hud ifo J/en/o/ 
FnojUhsff Mao ... 1757- 1868 

Cade. John. Ibuo of JaeJe ( 'ade'H Keln lllon ” Irlsli i ebel 1 KiO 

Cedoudal, George. French Domhoii gejnaal and conspir- 
ator Executed f<ir plot ting dcflironemeni of Nayioleon i. 1769 1801 

Caedmon- A)*glo Saxon poet Tlo ('ttofajn 686 

Casaar, Fkhis Jullu.s Homan general and staiemnaii. Dic- 
tator Quirstoi, 58 n 1 ’ ; Aedile. 65 ; ponll fevnnixinnm 
frl ; consul, 59 tallianee with INiinpey and (’rasMiia 
called first IrliimvirfiTe), was gi/mt<‘d both the (iauls for 
6 years ; conquered iniiny irihcH, and Invaded England ; 
crossed Huhieon and entered Ifonn' ; (.omniered Poniiicy 
ftt Pharsalla (48) ; wnluhied S|)aiii and Africa ; made (ni- 
prrator ; aMsnssinuted by Bnitiir:, Ol^^^ius. and others n r. 99— 44 
Caffliostro, Alexander (Jowcpli Halsani<j) Itiilian. .adven- 

turt^rand iropOHtor. rh>>icfan, nleln mist. PieeMa^oii. 1743-1795 
Oajetpin-. Theodor© do VIon, Cardinal Itiillau theologian. 

One of the flrat proponndeis of tin' doctrine of papal 

InfalbbiUty 1469-1534 

Calderon da la Baroa- l^panish drumatisL and poet. 

Sm'ed aa a soldier, but afterwordR cntcrc'd lh(’ eliurth, 
after which he wrote only sacred dramas ; he left 
some 5(X>p7ftya. of which the mostfainous are Thr Co«- 
itignl iVfwrvj, Bik k a Brfnm. and The r/iy^kiun of hk 
mo/t JTamr. , . .. ....... 1(501—1(581 

Calhoun* John CoIdwoU AmcMlcan statosnnin. Vice Presi- 
dent. Bom B. C ; ehM^ted to Congro«a, 1810 ; Secretary 
of War, 1817; Vice-President, 1829-32 7 reaigned in latter 


BOhN, pt»i>, 

year and entered Sc-nafe ; Sec’y of State, 1844 ; re-en- 
tered Senate, 18/J5; “ Stato’« Bights *' lender left, among 
other writings, a Tivafkt! on Ihr Xaturc of Governmait 1783 — 1856 
CalifiTula. Emperor of Uome <37-41) Insanely cruel, sou- 

hiinl, impious. Bnili temple to hltn^clf 12— 41 

Callimachus. Alexandunn poet and griiinmnrinn. 11 1^ 

only extant works arc and . Be. — jfrlC 

Colouue, (’bailcs A. do. Picnch statesniHri and financier. 
Conttoller-general of flunm** ; proposed Assembly of 
Nol'ibl<‘N . . • . . 17;i4— 1862 

Calvin, John Piench theologian, VVitbrlrew to Oeueva, 
where hn^ uhgionnnd politieal ])rinflf)les made him 
cxtniiifly tinpopuhit ; went to Gennnny, blit vvas 
ultiiiinlely ret ailed ttideiiivn. Y\\'^ Jnt-ftfufts qf Chr i^’ 
tuu) lififigtoH was intended to vindunf' the Hefomied 
Oliurdi The fundimiental dodiliieiJ of hi^ theology 
wen- nneoinUtioind leprobutiiui and election, lie pub- 
lii^hed (\ntifni ofa't'h 00 ff\\ IJotnuoy of ffo‘ ... 1509- -1564 

CambRceres, Jean -1. H do. Piemh I'fjde.sman. Second 

(’oiiHol ; took lilt ading part in compiling tht> ('ivif 6'(VM 17.53-1824 
Cambyses King >4* Pti>i;i CoiuiiK ror of Eg^ipt. n.c. — 621 

Camei^on, Uuhaid Sttiltli < (neininlfT. Ptmndci of the 

Ciiineionian -ect , 1680 

Cameron, Simon. Amem nn polite lan; Setretary of 

Wax; Senator fiom iViui’-N Kama . 1799 

Camillas Murom PtnhiH Homan genoal DktuLor;Con> 

qiieior of the Gauls . ne - 366 

Camoens, Honlsdc. T5'rlngu<“«i' poei Tlu Lnsiad^ A 
ptildiei in Aluroceo, and m 1553 went to Jruliji ; was 
exiJexl f join Goa to Mmao i),5.Vn tor he politnal satiies, 

Fi/flott hi Hetnriiiiig to jj>.h(>n, he lived In ex- 

treme poverty , and Inniil.N died m a Iwepitul Jli'^gKiit 
poem Oft Ltotmlo'^y V'/o M'lelnales the <'\plv>itft 

of Va-eo de (iama .'ind tin' other I5ntngnev,> navigatois. 

Tie fd‘-o wiote mail) Mingf, odi^s and “onnels iri^l— 1579 

Campbell /J'honne^. Scoteli i>oet. The PUasttrtft of Ho))t\ 

Son of a (i)u‘«g«)W merchani , edne.ited at rni\ersilv of 
(.ihisgow ; I’tltd, pabh'-in d }*i< asuns oj Jlo]n ; I860, vis- 
ited (’oniim-nt, uml Muai after hi-' ndiinj pnhiislied 
Ejrilt of Eiio^ Yt tj Ftoihuoh Loehttl's 

Wiinung ; inunied his < tun in, Sinclair; 

m(X*, was ))euMoiu‘d , 1809 fniblihlii d (hrtfwh id' Ilf/* 

OiHtngi wa** author of h!ogru|>liies of IMiauh, Fual- 
ern k the Gr- .o, and Mrs Nidihai'- 1777—1844 

Cannintir. (H'orge. English '■luusiuan and matoi rnuie 
MiiOKler; enteied I’aihananI 179.1, Fnre and 

othiTH, wiot( Anh JatolfUf ; 18()7. S<'iieiaiv h'V foreign 
affair.s ; fought dm I with < 'i»'-tleM agh ^ agahi .-ex ret.Ury 
of foreign iillau-', 1S22 ; pn nuer. 1827 . . . . 1770—1827 

Canova, Antonixi Italcm Mulph-r Wfoo^ VtiforUvth 
His Ihutloht^ onif horoK (1778), and TfOMOS (ool (h-f 
Mthofattt weie the hegixinmg of a new era in modem 
srulptiire .\inong his works arc* \\ni>ft ahd Adonis ; 

Th.€ Grttree ; nut\'i sfirfx, uf W o.dLiitgfon . . 17.57—1823 

Cantu, Gesaii-. Italian hi^’txniun Ilidonj tf Italian Ln. 

rrafifrtt . . ... ... 1805 

Canute King of Denmark and England. Conqueror of 

England . , . . 990- ]ft35 

Caracalla. Emptior of Home CJli-SlT) Cruel und 

vit'ioun, ,AM^'is‘<liint(‘d .... .. 188—217 

Caraccl, Annibal. Italiuii paintx r. One of thi* ma*^^trrs of 
the JhdogueM- school ; his best pieces are in the Karnes’ 

Galh-rv ... . . 1566-1609 

Caracci, Taidovico It.illan p.'rinter, founder of the Bx> 

logm^se Fchotd. 7'ht' Prrgihhiff tf it^f. John the Bajdirt 1555—1619 
Caravaj^o, Michael AngeU>. Italian painter. Pupfk'f at 

Fmiruius, .... 1569—1609 

Cardan, JoroiiH-, Itjillan physician and scientist. On 

fht Sublkiy (f 7'hinfjs ,) . . , 1501—1576 

Carey, Henry C. American i>oUtlcal economist. PolitucU 
^ JSuonanty ITOa-tSTB 
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BIOGRAPHY OF IHSTINGUISHKH PERSONS. 


BORN. DUCO. 

Oajllsle} Gooi^sfe W. P. Howard, 7th E'lrl of. EwgH«h 

writer uitd Hfat^rtmau, I..t)rd of Ireland 1802'- 1H64 

Carlyle, Thomas. Scotch hlwtorluu uml i hsayist ; educated 
at lIulvcrBily of Edinburgh; bocame thoroughly familiar 
with German Ilteratiiro ; married Jane \V(“lch (182:)), and 
Hottlwl on a farm ; published Sut'/or lii SarltiSy 1834 ; 

V*ret\ch AVfY///z/'io/), 1837 , 1S311 ; IhroeK anti 

Jkto Wordklpy 18*0 1 Past and Pn 1843 ; Latter Day 


PavipMeJa; Othn >' Croinwt^iVii h fft'ts ami HiXichrs, IKl.'i ; 

Lift- 0/ John SUrlihfj, I8:d , Lip' nf Ftetknck the QwaL 

18.58 01 170,5-1881 

Camarvon, Henry H Al Herbert, 3d hurl English siatea 

man, Secretary for fliti ('olouies, JS71 78 18.31 

Carroll, (Jiarlet' (of Gairollton) Arnerie.iui Revolutionary 
Htafcaman. Signtu of tlie Ded.aration t)f Iude[K!udeiice, 

VtTy \V(Yilthy . 17.37— 18:12 

Casas, Bartholomew de lits. SpaiUHli misMlonary and his- 
toilait. Frh'ud and incuicator of huinauOy to the In- 
dians. llMm y of the Indians 1474 — lOt'iO 

Oasaubon, Isaac, SwIsk .‘-'cholar and entlc. Aihrmvus. 1551) 1614 
Cass, Lewis. Aiijtriean NUleKinan an 1 diplomatlsf . U. S. 

Senator from M icliigan Deraocraiii landidatc forPresi- 

dent, 18*0; Seeiet ary of .State 1782-181)6 

Casslodorus, Magnus AurebuH. Roman atalesman iiud 

tun hor JCotto/ y if (he fJoth.s ... 470— .560 

CasteLar y Kissollo, Emiho Spanish Kepubliean orator 
and BtatcBinan ; President of tlie Cortes, 1H7.3. Old 

Rmfu‘ and New Haly . . 1H,*12 

Castiglioue, Baltlia‘'ttr, Italian statesman and author. 

The Co>trner . ... . .1478-1.521) 


CasUoreagrb. Robert Stewart, Viscount. Mai(piis(*i Lon- 
donderry. English sfateMuian rroinineni In suppress- 
ing Irish Heixdlioii of 1708, in bringing about the Ihiion 
with Ireland ; in opiiosing lionaparte Committed sinelde 1760—1822 
Catheriue, Saint. Italian Dotmuiijin nun at Suma 

Mediator between thernal Po])es in tlu' great schism l.'tsO 

Catherine of Aragron ciueen of Henry Vlll of Eng 

land. l)l\oi('('d , , ... 1486—1,536 

Catherine de Medioi. <ineen of Homy 11 of Frame 
Strenuous op])oneot of Protestmitism and tlie Hugne- 

iioLs. . . . . 1.510—1589 

Catherine I Wife of Peter the (rroal Empress of 

Kiisslu , succeeded to govemnieiit on his (b'Kth . . 1682—1727 

Catherine II. Empress of Russia Mairiet), 171;5, the 
nephew of the Empress Eli/.abeth, who hi-enme Em- 
peror ns TVter III. m 1762 Cal hot I no deposed him m 
July of that year. She took part ni the partition of 
Poland (.1772^ , boat the I’lirkn, and annext d land along 
(he Black Sea; and in 17't)3 got uddifionul teiiltoryby 
the secoml partition of Poland Eotorlm'.^'lv immoral . lT2lt— 17% 
Catilino, Lueiu^ Sergiu'' Roman oou‘^;>jraloi , slain n c.’ Ji)H - 62 

Cato, Biony.sins Latin dUl.iotio ])o<‘t Distirha d( Monbn'^. 3i{ cent. 
Cato, Mai OILS Portias (The Elderi Koiuaii HtuteHinnu 

and author Censor. Dell Lnstlea . .. no. 2.35—1*') 
Cato, Marou" PorMiis (The Yoiugeir " Hricensis.'’ t)p* 
ponent of Ca-Mir ; fanmu for probity Committed 

Biuoide ,ur, 9.5-46 

Catullue, CaliK Valeri iH. Uotiujii lyrie poet. (Jiumuia.M v. 87- 47 

CavaiKUac Loins E French geiiem.; and statesman. Pul 

down tini joo of 18*8; b)r .i tijut' Dh tutor 1802—1857 

Cavour, Camdlo B (5>nnl.. IlaliaM statesman- First 
Prtnif) Mlnl(.ter of liie Kingdom of Italv whose Uinty he 
did inon* Lhijii any oilier man 10 bring about , .. 1810 1861 

Caxton, AVilbam. Knglislj printer. Introducer of print- 
ing into Em:!'iiid, , 1412- i4U2 

Cecil, Wll limn, Lord J3urh-igh. Lord Trea'^urerof England, 

under Elizabeth 1.5,20 -1.598 

OeUinl. Benvenuto. Tiabau artist, seulpior, and engineer. 

Life of li Cdluti IStatth of Ihrsiins ... 15ti0—1.570 

I 1 Celsus. Amelius Cornelius, Latin medical writer. 7V 

Mnikina 20 oenl. 


BORN. BIRD. 

Oenol, Beatrice, A Roman girl, called the IxMiutiful 

panicldo.” Executed for her crime 1588--191W 

Cervantes Saavedra, Mtgucl. Spaninh novelist. Doth 
Qntxote. Wat? warn tided at the battle of Lepanto. 1571 ; 

ImprUtuned in Algiers, where lie au£Fcred crueDy ; lived 
in poverty; produced dramas, pastorals, and otlior works. 1547*-'1616 
Chalmers, Thomas. Scotcli picacher and thcologian. 

Foundcrof the *‘ Free Church ” in Scotland. Astrots^ 


miy in its Connectkm wlth. /bU(jUm J 780— 1847 

Chamberlain, Joseph. Engllsli Radical statesman; Prcft* 

ident of t he Board of Trade 1836 

Chamisso, Adelliert von. Geirnaii poet, traveler, and 

novelist. Peter SchUmiht. ^ 1781—1888 

ChampoUion. Jean F. French Egyptologist and anti- 
quary. lUerogtyphlc Dietlonary * . 1790—1882 


ChaniiiUK*, William Ellery. American Unitarian theolo- 
gian and reformer; opponent of slaveiy. Renuuks on the, 

Life and Cfinraeter of Najadeon Bonaparte; Self Cult nve; 

The Ehvatiau of the Laboring VlmsiS ; Evidanes (f 

Christianity , . , 1780—1841 

Chantrey, Sir Fram iH. English sculptor. The Bleeping 

Chihinn ... 1782-1841 

Chailemag-ne King of France, Empeior of the We^t. 

Sou of l\ pin the Slioil , became inasti r of the whole 
torntory of the h'ranlvH in 771 ; iiegan a war against the 
Saxons, 772. vvhich lasletl thirly yeuis ; conqiieied Desi- 
derius. King of Hu* Lombards ; received the crown of 
Lombardy, 774; he wivs (h‘fe.ited by the Siirueeiis at 
Uonce'^valh'H, 778 ; wii^ tiowm^d Empcr(*r of the West, 
w'Rh the title of c'ie.''ar ,\ugU(^tn.‘., by Pope Leo IH , 

8f)f) Ills empire e\tenfb‘ii fioin th<' Elbe to Iho F.bro, 
and from Culiibn.'i lo Hungary. IR' was* the lounder of 

the Cttiloviriglau line of kings . 743— 814 

Charles IT H ofFraiuo) ‘ Tlu Buhl” Emperor of Ger- 
many Iiiv.uli.d Iiil^.aml was crowned Ernpeior , 82,3 - 877 
Charles V.' I of Spam). Emperor of Ueriuany; fion of 
Philip, nichdnke of AU'-drin, and Joanna, daughter and 
heirt^^suf Feidimtml and l>'abL’lltt ; mliorUed the Low 
Couniiicy from his father; siicceedeil to the Spanish 
throne in 1.5Jl», and becainu Emp(‘ror ol Gcmmny in 
151') , MiinimnniMl ihc T>n r of Worms to put tlow-n 
Liuhei In 1521 Wiirnug uguluM FmiiciH L of France, 
and Pope rimnent VH. In 1527, In ^ army captured and 
wU'ked Rome . oppOM'd llie IVotestanls, but made con- 
(OMvloM to rliern by ilu- tieaty of PasKiiu 1552 ; abdieaied 
1.5.52, utid vvnhdivwto the nioiiai^lciy of SI. Yimle, Spain. 1500—1538 
Charles VI (“I'lieWell Beloved ' ). King of Franei.* IJe- 
rame dt.ruug<Ml. 13!)2 ; hi," leigq nnmiuruble for troubles 

l)i‘i.ween Armagmui' J'ml IbirgiuidmiiB . 1, '368- 1423 

Charles VII. ("Ihe Vlvtonous”). King of France, 

Evpellerof the Ecidihb M0^14C1 

Charles XII. Kimi of Sweden, J607-]71 h. Soldier and 
(onqneioi Fume lo ihe throne in 1607. Pcler Iht* Great 
of Russia. Fiedeii(‘k IV of Denmark, and .Vugustus of 
Poland mude a league against him in 17'00. He besieged 
Copenhagen, and foiced Dcniiinirk to make peace ; boat 
thcRuBPiaiiH, and in th(‘ next eanip/iign invaded Poland, 
where he ctuniadled Angn^^lu^ to re-sigii , invaded Rufi- 
sill, and was defeated (1709) at PuUowh, loHlng 9,000 
killed, Hud 6,(X)0prlsouer(‘; found refuge In Turkey, from 
which he H(rfm returix’d ; Invading Norway, ho was 


killed nt theViege of FrederickHhalfe 1686 — 1718 

Charles I King of England BehemUxi after vainly at- ' 

tempting to HTibdue Ills rcbelliouH snbjeeta 1600—1649 

Charles II. King of EnghiiKl. (1660-1685) Cureleau, 

w Itty, and ItceniioiiH 1030—1665 

Charles the Bold. Duke of Burgundy, Warred with 
Loul(? Xf. of Fiamo, and Ren£ of Lorraine; killed 

lighting the Swiss allies of tUe latter 1483—1477 

Charron, Plen c. Pi each moralist .iMlg.8agme 1561—1668 

cjhartier, Alain. Piunchi'oet lhx)t ff tik fwir Ladies , 
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Salmon P- American state^mnn and Bec'y 

of the Ti-t»HUry, Chief Jufttloo of the U, 8 1808-1873 

Ohatoaiibrlandt Frandn A., Viscount, of. P'rcncii pu*«t 

and prose writer Ubnia Uu ChrUHaidstne. A tala 1768—1848 

ObaDUim, W1 Ilium Pitt, Firtt £url of, Kiiglish Htatohmau 
uud orator, “Tho Great Commoner ; ” entered Purlla- 
ment, 1735; opposed Walpole’s ministry; Premier, 

1737 ; formed coalition ministry wltli Nnwcustle ; re- 
signed, 1761 ; oppoifCid taxation of the American CJol- 

onlcH.,. 1708-1778 

llhattarton, Thoina>, Etigllnlj |n>et and literary impostor; 
fabricated works which he attributed to Rowley, a m<iuk 
of the 15Lh century The, TtattU qf UnUiurja 7%’ 7"our- 

mnwhf ; Odt to Ella 17rj2-1770 

, Chatioer, Geoffrey. Eiipll'‘li jmet 7’Ae CanJerhory 'TakH ; 
in tliO hoiischold of ificlwaid 111.; ,'imha5*»ador l(» tieium, 

1373; compt roller of cuHtomHat hondou ; knight the 
shire for Kent, 1386; urnong lii'^ works are Tht Vou^tiy' 

Itove I ad qf GiMHi Wonit^a ; Troilus and Ct f ffscuk', . 1328 14(10 
Chdnier, Audio M. de. Froneh Jyue i»oet. Youny ■* 

CaidlDe 1764-1704 

Cherbulie*. Victor. French novelist. ItandOi'e ; 

L'idet df' Jean Tttrn^ ... . 18^12 

Chelrubiili, Marla L. 0. 7^. S Tf ilinn inuKiciil composer. 

Produced at London in 1781 his ojrems The J^n tended 
/VL/csm, and (liulii>liubUio , after 1786 he IIvmI in Paris, 
where his opera iMdoiJUku appt miccJ in 171M Among his 
other works aie Med(t\ Klina, Alt /If/ftcz, and, in '.jicred 

music, the .. 1760-1812 

Chesterfiald, Philip 1). Slanhoja*, Karl of English wit 

and man of I’u'-hion Ltfin , 1604 -1773 

Cbevalini*! Michael. F/etieli polirical economist On (he 

M(ttrr}(d JtdertsU oj FrunCt' . 18(K>— 187^> 

ChillinjTWorth, William. Kngli.Oi Ihefjlogian. The Ik 

hfjton of PrnksffihfH ; ir Saje Wjy to Salcatani. . l«i(W" IG-W 
Choate, llnfiiK. American lawyei, orn((Ji,and statesman 
Most eloquent advocate of his time ; U. 8, Senator Irom 

Mass 17'«0-l.sM) 

Chopin, Frederick, PoIIkIi composer and pianist. Went 
to Pans ill 18'W, wlu ro lu' w'a« uio-t admired ; was Inm- 
self an accomplished and snccc'shfiil portormei Among 
his w'orks nro many ma/.iukii^^, wall/<‘S and coiu'ertos 
Ills works uic perhupw lln' bcht of jjiano music. Ilis 

life Ims been written hylds/t.. LSIO- 1840 

Ohllstixia, C^neen of Nvveih'U Eicentnc aiul learned; 

danghter of C.UHtaMi*^ Adolphus ; idxUejited in . 1(626—1680 

Chryftoatom, John. “The Goldcn-niouUe'*!.” (tieek 

Gicologlan; Arohhishup of Constantinople 34T - 407 
Churchill, Ghurles, Kngh^h poet; schoolruulo of (’<>w 
lH*r ; eutcicd f’hmch against his will, liecame dissi- 
pated ; assisted Wilkes on i\or/fi Bnton; The IkhscHid ; 

TheBatd; The T/ophecy of Fa?nine ; T/u Conf ftnee. 1731 - 1764 
Cibber, Colley. Kngllbh actor and dramatist. I’oet 

Laureate, Bkhard 111. alknd 1671 i::c 

Cicero, Murens Tullius. Roman orator, statesman, and 
author. Received a thorough education, becomyig 
familiar witli Greek literature. After travelling, he be- 
gan (at 185) his successful enreer as an ailvoeate ; was 
quai^tor 76 u.o ; acdilc 70 n.c ; and consul (iJJ n.o. 

In Ills consulship suppressi'd the coiiMidniey of f;ati- 
llnc; wont in exile in 58 n.r, hut w'Us recalled ; was a 
Pompeian, but enjoyed tin? favor of Cmsar ; was slain by 
the aoldierB of Antony. Among, his orations art; liis grtail 
speeches against Catiline, and ugalnat Verres, in de- 
fence of Milo, and of Archas, Among ids philo- 
sophical works arc Be yd(t/ra Beorum and Tn^eatan 
M^pulatioM, Ilia work Oa Old Aye is perhupH ihi; best 

known of hl« writings 103— 4C 

Clmabue, John. Early Italian painter. Rcatorer of 

painting In ItoJy 1^140 -1800 

Oiniolxmatun, Lucias i^ulgtua. Homan general and statea- 


nonw, piKU. 

man. ^raken from the plow and made Dictator; rnn- 

qnered the*^quiauB ... u.c. 516— 488 

Cinna, Lucius Oomchu.s. Roman «lemagi»gne. I'ariisun of 
Marius* with w'hom he captured Home and mnssacied 

the adherents of SulUi . , , . u,c;. 84 

CiDq Mars, Henri C, di- Kuze. Marquis of Favorite of 
Louis XIII. of Prance ; Giaud-<*querry ; executed on a 

(barge of treason. , , .. , 1620—1612 

Clarendon, Edwat^l Hyde, Ist Karl i)f. Lord Chancellor of 
Kiiglaiid ; chifT advl-ei of Charles IT. in his e.xnr. .ind 
ills Piiine Minister, 1660-7. Historian. UiRtm'y af the 

BMlum 1G08-1674 

Clarke. Adam. Irish Methodist Biblh al commentator. 

i'animentary oo the Jhtly Itltde. , . .... . 1762—1832 

Claude Lorraine (GlaudeGelem. Fit neh painter. Etiihr 

and Ahatnaeuti , 1600 -1682 

Cimarosa. Domenico. lulian composer. The BiCtH 

Mnniaeft ... 1755 — 1801 

Claudiun, Giaudm-* Latin poet 'The ipe of Prone f pine 365—410 
Claudius Fourth Roman Kinperor. (41-54.) M.adeu.suo 

cesstui invasion of HriUiln ... u.c. 10— A.i>*54 

Clay, Henry. American orator and s|al''Hnmn ; i»orn In 
Yirglnni; nnnoved to Keritiukv in 17'lt7. hiiiI prarJiced 
law ; Speaker of U. S. C'ongn’ss, IHU ; signed treaty of 
Glient, 1?>1.5 ; detted S] leaker, 181.5, lUid thrice re- 
elected ; advocHt('d V S Hank and Mlssoiin Coinpro- 
iniHe ; Sec’y of Hlate, 1825 ; I'.S Senator, 18-32-42; Whig 
camVidnte for President, 1K4-4; ri 'decti-d to Senate, 1848. 1777—1852 
Clemens, Samuel L AnuTieau liumoriHr, “Mark Twain ” 

Thi Inniteinf*! Abn^ad 183.5 — - 

Cleon- \tlieuiari deniagogm' ; hn a tine' a siieressrnl 

g"rieral ; defeided and shun at AniphipolF*s, . , .u <’ — ™ 422 

Cleopatra, ‘^ueen of Mgvp(. Misiiess ot Ciesnr and An- 
tony Daiighter of Plohmiy Anletes, upon whoso 
death, 51 n.c,, she bc’dirne (oint sov’erelgmif Kgypt with 
her brotlicr Ploh'rnv , w.n- iKantifnl and rueoinprislied, 
hut voluptuous : was e\peJk*d fioiu the throne by Ptol- 
emy but rein‘«taled by .lidius t'.e^-ar <48' ; lived wdth 
< ;:**sar at Rome (46-1 D; in 11, became tbe fav'orhe of 
Marie AiHony ; at the liuilli' id Aetiuni she lied ; she es- 
caped Augu-t us by killing herseif wdh an asp. ,, n.c. 60 30 

Clinton, IV Witt. AnienejO! Mate'-man Gov(‘nior of Yew 
York ; I'. S, SianUiTi ; Federal « mididate for Po-sldent ; 

]>r<»rm)ler of the Erie (.'.•mill .... ... 1768— 1828 

Clive, Robert, 1st lend Drifish general, foiiiid»r of the 

Drilbb empire 111 India,. , . 172,''j— 1774 

Ciodius. Piibnu>. Roinan inbnne mid dein.a/ogiie Gj>po 

iiein of Milo, vv1h» nitally killed Inm no, -- .52 

Clootz, «lohn Hapti"!, Daion Geiniiiu travelh.r and 

Fteneh Kevoluiioij’.-t GuilloUned, .. 175,3-1704 

Clou>fh, Arthin Hivh Kiiglisli iXiel Bap.-yt fins ; Ainoatn 

dt‘ Vot/aye : iMny-Vn at ton Pastoral ( Andeuvaiui .... 1810—1861 
Clovis I. King of the Finnks Coiiqrierer of the Giitils, 46,5 51 J 

Cobbett. W'dbani Engli^di riidieal, refmincr, and writer. 

Cottaye I'AinnKH'i .. - 1762-1835 

Cobden, Rh land. Kngllhli stateMnnui and economist, 

leader of the Anti-f'orn Law League . 1801--186r> 

Coke Sir Edward Knglltth Lord C’liief JiiHiue. Ikpn'ts. 1552- l(i33 
Colbert, Jean Ihqitiste, Fiencti slaicsnian and tlnaneler. 

Control lor-gciieni) of the tinmieei*; prineipal mlniutor 

ofLounXlV 1G10-1C83 

Colenso, .T<»hn W. English theologian. Bishop of Natal, 

The Pudaitmh ami Book of Joshua erdieolly i'oieddered. 1814 

Coleridge. Samuel Taylor. English poet and pbilo.'^opher, 

Thr Aneiefif Manner; educated at Cambridge; with 
Koiithey, came nettr emigrating to America to found 
democratic eommunlty lu 171H : with Wordsworth wrote 
Lyiirat Brdladr ; studied German literature in Gottin- 
gen; 1SH4-25, published Vhnsttibd ; A Lay Sermoa ; 

Zapoyla; Blographia lAUrai^ia; Aidt to Uefretion; 

wa» a alave to opium 1773^1884 
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BORN. BISD. 

Oolignyt OMpArd dc. Fronch admiral. Huguenot leader; 

killed in the moBiacre of St. Bartholomew , . . . 1517—1573 

Collinffwoodi Cuthbert. Lord High Admiral of JCnglond ; 

W'cond in command at the battle of IVafalgar 1750—1810 

OoUiiUli William. KngliHli poet; educated at Oxford; 
frleod of Dr. Johnson; puhlishod Odes 1747; inwine 

latter part of hla life. T/u' Passions 1730—1756 

ColnULXL, Gcoi^c (The Younger). English dr amat let. John 

Bull ... ... 1702-1886 

Colt, Samuel American luvctitor : (.'olt’s re\olver 1814-'1863 

Oolumbua, Christopher TH«to\oror of America ; born In 
Genoa; studied at Cmvcrsity of Padua ; a sailor at 14; 
removed tr) LSslyon 1470; went with Porfuguoso navl- 
gatorn to Western Africa ; (‘xjx'eted by fiailiug westward 
to Jlnd India; left Palos (Aug. 8, 1492) with 3 vesHdis; 
discovered San Salvador Oct. 12; visited Cuba and 
Uaytl ; 1493 dls<‘over«.‘d Porto Kieo and Jamaica : 1498 


continental mouth of Onruuo ; 1502 Honduras; died 

in poverty and neglect 14,%— 1506 

Combe, Ceorge. Engliali phreiiologibt and educator, ('on- 

slitiUiointf Man 1788—1858 

Comines, Philippe de. French ^tatcainan and lilstoriuu. 

MnnfHVS 1445—1509 

Commodus- Kmperor of Ituxne (180 192 ). f‘ruel and 

vicious. PoiHoned 161-192 

Comte, Angusre. French phiioaopher. Founder of jxjtt- 

itivinm. Course ij I^ositive Pkilmoiilty 1798—1857 


Coxtd^. LouIh II, I*nnce th'. "The (.»reat Conde." French 
general ; defeated Spaniards at Itorroi, 164.‘J ; and the G'ei- 
mans at Nordhngen, 1645 ; returned tcj Fiance, 1659 : en- 
tered the Spanish service, 1 (j 53 ; defeated William of 


Orange, 1674 * 1621-1(^86 

Condillac, Stephen B. de. French pliilosopher, Ttealise 

on ASenSuftons 1715- 1780 

Condorcot, Marie J. A, N., Caritut, Marqulb of. French 
roetaidjysiclan IhstorU id SK<(i h nf (he l*i'ogi ess of th< 

Jlmnan Mtnii . 1743—1794 

OonfuciiLS, (Kimg-futse) (.’hinesc phihisopher and theo- 


loglan. Came forward as u leijgions (eai her at 22 ; was 
for a time minister of crime ; subsequently he traveled 
exteiishely. Ills Influence in the East has been etior 
ttioiis. lIiB pUlh*flO])hy related to the present life onl.^ ; 
had nothing do with physics or inetiijdi.xHieH ; his 

sole object to promote human happiness k. c 551— 479 

Conifl'eve, William. English diamatist, man of faHhion 
and wit. 7'lie Old Jlrt/Z/Wo/ , 1693 ; The Ikfuble Ihaler., 

1694 ; lMr>e fi)r LcfVe, 169.^ ; 7'he Mournxmj BHdey 1697 ; 

The Wayofthf Wmid, 17l)0. M’as ajqminied Secretary 
of , Jamaica, 1714. P»)pe dedicated his translation of the 


///«</ to idni 1670-1729 

Conkliuff, rtoscoe. American KepnitJIcnii, luv^y<•r and 

Btatesman U S. Senator froiw im. Y 1828 

Conatantino I,, (“ Tlie Great Eonian Emperor (30() 

337j TIemoved the ('a])ltai of the Empiie to By- 
zantium ' . 272— 337 

Cook, Captain James. English circumnavigator of the 

globe, and dWeoverer Killed by llawidana Journal 1728—1779 
Cooke. George FrtMlcilcl English actor. (Jreat as 7?o7<- 

ard fIL and lugo 1755- 1812 

Cooper, KirAstlej P.* English purgeon. AnaUm^y and 

eases of (hr lireast 17»J8- -1841 

Cooper, Peter. AmeTieun ])hihMithropist ; founder of 

Coo])tjr I’nion 17 ’ 9 t — 


Cooper, James FenTiimorc. American ^u)v^li^t. Studied 
for & time nt Yule (^dlegu. and was n mid-bipman for a 
few years ; publlsle.sl hi‘- flr.ri novel l*iecavO(>u, In Jfib9. 

The sea stories a^e his b*"st Among his woiks are The 
Spy, The 7*ionee7\% The Pilot, Llmd rjncotn, The 
Praine, The Bravo, 7'hs Jh d (Umr, The Pafh^finder, 

The l)iier»layer,Wiua emd Wing, AJtrxd and Ashore ^ Oak 
Oimdnys l789-ia5i 


Coj>or|iiou 0 , Hkholas. Oertnan aab’cnomer. DemoII^bml 
the Ptolemaic theory of the tmiverao hud deDionatrated 
that the eun the center of the universe tu hU great 
work The /ievoltdioii,(f Orbs, Ita pnbllea* 

tion was delayed (for fear of persecution, it Is eatd) eo 
that a copy of it did not reach him till the day of bis 

death 1476-1543 

Copley, John Singleton, Engliah (American born) painter. 

The Death qf Lmi Chatham : 1787-^1815 

Gorday, Charlotte de. Slayer of Marat 1768— 17$8 

CoriolanuB, Roman patrician and geueral. Conqueror 

of the Volsclana, to whom he ufteiwurdu deaerted...B. c,5thCent’y. 
ComelUo, Pierre. French dranmtist. The Cii/; fouwler 
of the clttpaical French draniu ; produced the Cid In 
1636 ; among his other w orks are Les //wgcspsf, Clnna^ and ^ 

Polyeiicte 1606-1684 ‘ 

Comelly Rzra American philanthropist. Founder of 

Cornell Cuivcrslly 1807 — 1874. 

Correiffgrio, Antonio Allegri da. Italian painter. The 
surnpHoH ({f the Virgin, Waa eMremely skillful In the 
use of chiaroscuro, and foreshortening. Among Ida 
woiks are a Penitent Magdalen (at Dresden); Sl.Jer^ 
orfu i Node (a picture of the Nativity) ; Nece Jkmeo; and a 


Holy Family called Aa av7Vx/^kr * 1474—1.534 

Cortez, llcniaiido. Spanish Comiueror of Mexico 1485—1,547 

CorvinuB, Maithias. King of Hungary ; conqueror of 

Austria 1445-1490 

Cousin, Victor, Fiench eclectic phlloaopber and writer. 

Course (J Moral PhiloSf>ph}j . ,. 1799—1867 

Couture, Thomas. Fiench painter, /iomansqffhe IMcatTence (815--1867 

Cowley, Abmham. Engli.Mh poet. Pindaric (^des 1618—1667 

Cowper, William English poet ; clime of good family; 

Htudiedat Westminster school : >vas cujled U) the bar hut 
newer pruef ii.ed; Mullered mental derangernerit for Pcver- 
al years Published his great work. The Task, in 1785 
Ills betters are among tin- h<‘Ht In the language. Hiw 


translation of Homer is a most faithful Tendering 1731—1800 

Crabbe, George. English poet ; at first u surgeon ; went 
to London where he was hefnended by hdnuincl Burke; 
published The LiOriuym 17HJ ; soon after ho wow or* 
dalued a prie.st in the Church of England ; puliHshwl 
77ie Village, his hi'sl work, In 1783; The Parish 
Pegisfer, 7'he Borough , iHlO \ Tales in 1812 1754—1832 

Cranach, Ludns. (h'rnian painter. Cnuifixion 1472-1553 

Cranmor, Thomas. Archbishop of Canterbury, Hefgrm- 

er. Burnt 1489- 1566 

Craesus, Mai< us Licinius. Romaic, plutocrat. Triumvir 
with Cjcsar and Poinpey. Dc^fealcd and slain by the 

Parthlans B.c. 11.5— 53 

CrcBBUS. KingofLjdia. ramoiis for his w'ealth. . . b.c. 590 - 646 

CromweU, OliNer. Lord ITotfctor of England. M.P. In 
1628 and 161B; eiiiered army as Captain of C^avalry, 1642; 
led left v/lngaf Marston Moor, 1644; ua Fairfax's llout.- 
geii. led right wing At Nasehy, 1645; won at IToshm, 1(H8; 
signed death warrant of r’harles 1 , 1649 ; made Com- 
mander in Chief, 1650; routed the Scotch at Dunlinr, 
beat Charles at Worcester, ltl51 ; dissolved Parliament, 


1A53 ; w^a*a i reated Protector, 16.54 4599 — 1658 

Cromwell, Thomus. Earl of Essex. English statesman. 

Minister of Henry' VIIJ. Prominent In the suppression 

of monuHtiTloH 1490-.,-1540 

Cruikahank, (jcoi^e. English caricaturist. Cofuic 

Altnanack 1792—1878 

Cudwoilh, Ralph, English metaphysician. The 7>ne 

Irdellectnal NysUfv » 1617— 1688 

Cumberland, William Augustus, Duke of. fion of 

George I L Conqueror at t’ullodcn."! 1781—1765 

Curran, John Philpot. Irish lairrlotor and omtor. Biteech 

in Defence of Jtrnmn 

Curtis, Benjamin Robbins. Amarican Jurlat. Justlco of 

the United Htutca Supreiua Cosrt * , 1869^1074 
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Ckixtlfly Ototigvk WllUatn. Anteric<m orator* author and 

joUroaliiM;. ^l€ Noua ; JPoiiphar X*c^9... Ifisit — 

Oujrtiti* Brnoft Germaoec^araud author. 

(?r«ccf J8J4 — 

Ouvttua^ Rufua QuinlUB. Roman AltO^mider 

ikd Orml * t-it CfiitY. 

OtiiMiair* Caleb. Amorlcuu lawyer, diplojnatl«t and 

man. Attomey^General of the United States ; Minister 

to China, The Treaty of Gem 1 W)0- 1879 

Ctighman, Charlotte S. American actress. Great aw Meg 

Mirrities 1810 ISTO 


CttTler* George C. L. 1)., Baron rlc- Fioncli imtnrah^t 
Animal Kingdom. AsHisfant professor of eoiiiparali\c 
anatomy at Baris Musenin of T'iatural History, 1705; 
published* 1817, hla Ahimal Kingdom^ U) which he 
divided animals into four clasaes; began in 1823 his 
Natxnal JTiiffory of FWifs; was fontuh'r of the sc'lence 

of comparative anatomy i7<;o isrw 

Cyprian* Saint. Bishop of Carthage. Marlyr. On (he 

Unity <f G(Hi ;*.58 

Oyrua ClMie Eider). King of Persia. Conqueror of Bal)> - 

hm n <\ I 


Cyrus (Tho Younger). Hero of YenophonV Anatmi'i 

Befeatcd and slalu at Cuuaxa b r. 401 

Dacier, Andre, Fi-enrh scholar and erdie. Cinmnentan/ 

onHorare 105 1 i7:i» 

Daoier, Anno Lefevre. Wife of the aijove. Clnsvic.-il 

scholar and translator of IPuikt lavt—lBd) 

Bag-uerre, Louis J. M, Fiencli photographer. Ihiguerreo- 

typea 1780- ia51 

Daguessaau. Henri F. French chancellor, orator and 
lawyer; defended Galllcuu Cliun.h; Insiitnicd legislative 

tefonns , . 1751 

D’A.Ibret« Jeanne. Queen of ^avaiie Supporlei (»f 

French Protestant Ism. Mothcj of Henry I V 15 j»k 1,572 

D’Alembert, Jean le Rond, Fiench nudlienialician and 

philosopher. JCkineufti ff PhUnyuphy 1717 j7jij:j 

Dallas, OKmrge M. American Denioeratic politldan Vi<‘e 

Prosldeiit, 1845-49 , 1792 isr4 

Dalton. John, English nut ttnd philo-hpher, Prnponinier 
of the atomic theory. K<rn) <>j (Itemkal PltHos- 

optty iTun is4t 

D’Ambolso, George, Curdinul Mnii-ter of Lend.- XU 

of France . J4(>()-1510 

Damiani, Peter. Itulian ceclt’Mustit uiul untliot Car- 
dinal Bishop of Ostia, AttiMiptrd to eliiM k sitn<mx .. 01MV- li)72 

Damiens, RolHTt F. French fanatic Alloninledtoitinr- 

der Ix>uiM XV, of PVanee . . 17U H77 

Dampior, William. F.nglisJi explorer and nuvigjuor 

Voynge Round the Wo/ kt 1712 

Dana, Charles A. American journal jst Editor of tin* 

New York A’«7) ISll) 

Dana, Richard Henry. Amerf<*an i>oof and man of lefterH 

The Bmrani'tr f The Dying Hover : The IdH Mttn., 1781- 187') 
Dana, Richard ncnr>% Son of the above. Amciienn 
lawyer and author. yVao Xmre Before iht Must. Editoj 

of WkmtorCe hitnymtwnxd haw 1815- is.8'j 

Dancer. Daniel, English miser ITiti - 1194 

Daxidolo* Enrico. The Blind Doge of Venice. . TiK'k 

Byzsanilum by storm . . 1 lOR- 1 2(F> 

Oaxm^ Nathan. American lawyer and Mtutesimun, Antlujr 

of the 1787. Digest HTr- 18*15 

Danisl, Jewish prophet of the fith Cent, n r. Uepnied 

,, author of the Imok hewing his inime 

Daniel, Amaud. Greatest of the Provincial tronhadours — 1198 
Daniel, Samuel. English J^)ot, and nntiqunriun. Mnso- 
pkUm : Th/t Tragedy of Vtnipntra ; The Cmt Wars of 

hanoaster ; KUtory (fEngtaml 150?^ - 1919 

Dante deali Aliahtert Greatest Ifulhm Ptsd, The 
Cmef^dy. Paaoed much of his time In exile from 
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Florence for polltiral coubcs. Wrote The Km lAp 
t FRn AVora), the Cotivito, treat iso on the Italian Jan- 

giiagc /> Vnltjfifi EUxfuio, iSknd Be Monarekia .... BJdS’-lJWl 

Danton* Weorgo J. Frenvh Revolnljonbt. Hoad of tho 

DaiiUmist.s.” Minister of *1 notice 1759-^ 1794 

D’Arblay, Mmo. Frances tMiss Burmy). English novel- 
ist. Kiultna ; ('ecUiu. (UiviiKa 17tiS--1840 

Dare, VMiginia. First Amcricundjorn clnkl of English 

pureniH 15g7 — 

D’Arg'ensola, Lnpercio L. Spanish p<)et and drainutist. 


m''' . j,. luio 

Darius I. fllytaspps) King <jf Peisia n r, 521-485. 

B»‘giin the warK with the ftn'cks, IHm SuluipH Dalis and 

Arfapherney v^ele defeated at Marathon n.r 485 

Darius III tCodomaTinnsk king td Persia n. o. 316-3.30. 

Defeated and dethfoneil t)y Alex.Hider the Great.,, n.r. 380— 3!X> 
Darling", Grace English hertnne mid lighthouse keeper. 1BJ5— 1842 
Daruley, H^llnl^ Earl ot Married Mary Queen of Scoti#. 

Murderi'd ut i-* -uiiiiof-ed) by the Kail of Botliwcll 1541—1567 


Darwin, GiiiirltK. En^rji^lj naturaliHt, Oiigmator of the 
theory <d ev<»iuti(ui ; held Ih.U, all the various forms of 
animal and Aeu tiitile life lijive' been produced by a 
SCI let. of gradual » Inin^u-- in nutiiral de«ceut. Ongin of 
5 s ; 'Jhe i^c'.anf <y AUtir, Th*- FertiUzaiinii of 


(hitnds .. . . 1S09-18K2 

Darwin, KiasinnH. Engli-h p^el The Jjtres <f (hi 

1731-1802 

D’Aubigai^, Tiieodoie Fieiieb soldhr, hittorian and 

imet Lr\ Ttantgn. > 1550-1630 

Daudet, Al])lums4‘. FiauiLli noxt'lift. JavK 1840 

Daunou, i*u‘rre C P. Fruu li author and statepniun 

Unns! m ]{r.t<n i<((l Zihoios 1701-" 1840 

Davonant, Sir WiUiaiii. Kugl)>-h dtuiuuli*"! and poet. 

(I’he tiiihni'^lied w j)i( i)f»eiii. iJinhoid>ir . lf)05— 1608 

David Kingof I-nu 1. Auilior of many of the pH«lins..B. c. 1090—1015 

David, Jm’qnes T’temh lii^toiical painter. Dupe 

of (he eitluhts J74H-- 1825 

David, PieiTe J Fiencli sculploi lini,t nf Washington .. 1789-1856 


Da Vliici, Leonardo. Italian painter, rcuiplor, engineer 
and uio\er-al genin«. Jin lend s Sifp/xr. Among his 
works are InsodU (in*< inuhnwuX Tin Voqtn on 

Hu Kmts (f St. Anne. In lie* la>l pin of lijf- life he >\iis 

tn the service of Ftniu e- I of T'^nnuu' 14 . 52-1519 

Davis, Jeth-r^on. Ament an ht.itoman Giailustiul ut 
We^t P'uni ; 'civid in Hl.'ti'k llriM k \\!ir, f'oloiiel in 
MoMean ^^al ; el'U (<•«! lu F S Seimh*, 1 , 817 ; Set rt ! ji r>' of 
War, 1853 M, re-i letted to St luite Jh 57 ; IVoi-ldeiit. 

Sotilhein (’onfedenu } I KM <15 1808 — 

Dovoust, 1-ouF N Duke of A ut r'.'ijLdl . One of Niipo* 

U'on'.M luai-lials ])eleiU»il the I'lii'.sian'.^ at Am istadt. 1770 — litiKi 
Davy, Sir TlunijOluty I’ligP^ti ])h\ ‘■iri-t. Discovered 
that llie H'm) .‘iikalies ai' imi'tlht oxitle'^. J’lihlished 

Jh U.nJn't. (_'hf /nn\i' !i/nl Plo/fv-ofJt’nfti. .. 177'K— 1829 ' 

Decatur, St-tilu-n Amemau naval coinnumder. Cup- 
liinM 'hi Ililli'h fr.L,it 1 o Mat t dtinian; defeated Alger- 

ine> 1779-1820 

De Foe, Ditnie! Etmli'h noveli'-T ; son of a Dissenting 
London butcher ; look pail in Alonuiouth’ri TCheliion, 

1701, published hit J'r>f, Jiorn Fngb'-hnnnt : 1702, The 
.S7/tv"/r.*' Way nh'k l>) ,stnf<rs^ ftu v\hlcli he was impris- 
oned and pDloj led ; mih mli'-etiuenrly committed to 
Nengate, produred hl-^ "Teat work. ItolHfnuni in 


1719; Mt'U Fhtiohft.. 1721 ; ('(^lon t .Ta k. 1731 1661—1731 

Dekker* Thomas. I'ogilsh ilmmati.’^i ; wioto plays In con- 
jiinelion vv-th Rovilev and Ford. The (1 nils Jlorvhook ; 

For/nnafus, or ftn Wishing Cup. , - — 1641 

Delacroix:, Ferdinand V, E. French iwiintor. 7^he Women 

gfAIgnO'^i 1799-1863 

Delano, NV. F. A. Cliief eiiitor of the London 17^6—1857 

Delaroche, I^xul. French painter. The Gvvndisf, m 

THs<m 17^—1806 
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Belavlgue, Jean F. C, l<VoDch pciot and dmmaMBt. Tht 

Sicilian Vegpe/'S . J793- J843 

Delorme* Marlon. French proBtitute and hoauty. Friend 

of KlcheUeu and Ht. Kvremond tOla— 1(J50 

Del Sarto, Andtea Vannucht. Italian painter. Mailound 

di S. Fi ahVi‘*<co . 1188—1530 

Demetriiui PoUorcetes. Kin^' or Mmedonia. One of 
Alexander the (rR'afs gem'ralu , famed for llio number 

of cities ho had captured . n.c. 37-283 

Democritus (of Abdcra), “ 'J'he Laughing PhlloHO- 

phor,” * B c. 'Pin— 357 

Demosthenes. Grcute'‘t (ireok orator ; had an Inipedi- 
niont in his aiKM ch which he conquered with perai‘<teiit 
effort ; wan an opponent of Philip of Macodon, uguiuHt 
whom, between 352 and -310 r-.t., Ik- deli^e^od hla 11 
PhiVipi)Wi< It being piopohed to give Idtu a cioavti, 
h men opposed ; this was thecaiikn^of the noblcHt 
apeecli of Deinoi'llienes, tliat On liu' (Uown ; flnnlly 

e(nnmit(ed tiulcide ; left (M) ejs'ethes i!,C. 385— 322 

Denham, Sir .John. ifingliHli port. liut .... 1615'**ir(68 

Denman, Tiiomas, Lord (3iief Juntice of England , ITTlt— 1854 
Denys, Saint. Apo'itle of Frmnw Finr-t lhs/u'}p oj J'atia 

Martyr . 272 

De Otulnoey, Tlioma.^^. Engil'^h author ; hon of weallliy 
Munclu'bter merchant; educated at Oxford, where he 
contracted opium hahit ; veas a brilliant magazine 
writer €onfi\<(iioitff vf an OiH>nn Eahr . 178.5- 1859 

Derby, Gc'oflTiey Sniilh Stanley, Karl of. English Tory 

aiati-Mman. Translator of Homer Prime Minister ... 179't— 1H(*8 
Desaug'iej's, Mare A. M Frencli lytic ]>oet, Famous 

writer of drinking song^ , 1772-1827 

Descartes, Bene, French ])lnlosoplu‘i and inelaphysi- 
Clan, IhKotn'hi' on fhr Mifhod of Ecawntiny WtH ; 
piibljHhed. Kill, Meffitaflfinra dr Pr>nni Pfulft^iop/iid ; 
in 1844, Pnnctfift'tf (if I^hdoropiiy ; nvide nuiny discckV' 
dies in algelira and geometry. T think, therefore 

lam” 1595—1859 

Desmoulins, H ('amlile, French BooliitioniM. Kditoi 

of the Vifutx ('ordiher , gtiillotincd 1702 1794 

De Soto, P’erdhmnd. Spanish adventurer Dihcoverei of 

tlk‘ Mi-ssib-ippi .... J50t) 1542 

Desportes, Philippe Freiuii lyric poet ; iiuflior of many 
orotic and anacrismflc hoiujh . 

D’Eatr^s, Cubrielle. Mji-tres- of Henry TV, of France 1579-1599 
De Vlfirny, Alfred, Connr French poc-t and noveht-t. 

Cinq Mara K't*! -1803 

Devotiahire, Geotslana Cavendish, HnehoKK of. Engli'-h 

beauty find woman of fashion 17.57 -1800 

De Witt, John CJiuml PeH'^ionary of Holland. Lcade-r 

of the Ant i-Oiange party 192.5—1072 

Dlbdin, Charles English Bong TomBowhnio 1715-1811 

Dickens, Charles Englisli parliainrnfary t'- 

porter and journalist ; published >S/r5-Af.s hy P/z, lK3t) ; 
iii'xl appeared Pohwkk Pii^r/t, (Hnxr Twost, 

Nhkit'hy, Tfir Old i'ntiot^ity Bhop, Jlfirnahy lUtd(jc^ 

Amrriran yotf((, Mr)!', fJhfatUuM, Dnadtry and 
Ihithl OopiyirjfAd flunk IJofm-, Hard Ttno'S, JAttk 
iMnrif, Thr Tair < f Two Clfirr, Grt((( ExpicttUionf'^ Our 

Muhjfd Frnud Kdwin Droad 1812—1870 

Diderot, Deni'j French jjhilotsoplier and novelist Jin- 

njclopldi, 1713-1784 

D^by, Sii Kencim Engl j-h author (^^irrmraf SrerrO PKXJ -1683 
Diocleiian, Ihunan EmikTor, 2MI--3(t5 Divided the 
EiTi[)iro for udniinistrative j>nipuse‘>, f*i ’■becated the 

Chrlstiany 215-313 

Diodorus SicuLis. tbrek Historian PhUnkal lA- 

- ... . . .,nr. L-,tr;cr»f'y 

Diogenes. Greek cynic, philosopher, tfmi) and bule- 

peudent inhabitant. f)f a tub 32:1 

Diog'enes Daertlus. Greek Lwilonan, LicAit of thr Tfp 

■ Sd CVnl-y 


DlonOassius. Greek hlatoriaD. HUtory^ff Bme 1^ S9p 

Dion CRrysoston. Greek rbotorlctan. 60 of hie ors- 

tlt?iia arc extant , , ; . 6d CeuPy 

Dionysius (the Elder) of Syracnac. Greek general who 

made himself tyiaut ,B.O. iSQ^r W 

Dionysius <>f Syracuse (the Younger). Tyrant Doptised ^ 

|jy CoutJth. Afterward taught schctol B.o. 39$— 340 

Dionysius of Hallcarnaosus* Greek historian, J?o< 

rttan An/iguUirs latCenPy 

Disraeli, Benjamin, Earl of Beaconsflold, BngUeh atatea- 
man and novelist. Premier (1874-1880). Engliah rop- 
Bcntatiyc at the Congreaa of Berlin. Cotdngsby^ Vivian 
07‘fyy Tfir Young Duke, Conta^ini Fkaning^ H€nfi«tia 

Tttnple, FndumiC(i}^ Loihalr * IBOak-^-lSSl 

Disraeli, loaac. Englisli author. qf Uitra- 

tiirr 1707-1846 

Dix, JoJin A. American stateaman and general ; senator. 

Minister to Fiance 1798-1879 

Doddridge, Philip. English dissenting minister. Th^ 

P\<p and Pio(fHbi^ cf JivUglon in ih€ Sou! nOSt-1751 

Dodington, George Buhb, Lord Mcleombe, English i>oH* 

Han and writer. Diary. Ambassador to Spain. Pa- 
tron of 5'hoinsoii and Young 1601—1762 

Dolce, Carlo Italian painter. ChtiU on Mount Olivet. . 1616—1686 
Domenichlno (Dominic Zampieri). Italian tminter. 

The Martyrdom of St, AgnvA 1581—1641 

Dominic de Ouzman. Saint. Spaniah inquisitor ; 

founder of the Dominican monks 1170—1221 

Domltian Homan Emperor IbipaciouH and cruel ; bb> 

Ma-Hiuated 08— 06 

Donatello Hlonato di Beito dl Bardi). Italian sculptor. 

dtidifh holding th.e head qf /folifetnen ]d83>~1486 

Donizetti, Gaetano. Italian compo'ier. Lada dl Jjim- 
rn<rtnoi)r\’ Lucnzia Borgiit ; Anna BoJfna ; Linda di 

Churimufd 1798-1848 

Donne, John English poet and divine ; Works conslKt of 
elegU'H, satires, epigram'*, religious poems ; first of the 

“metaphysical poets.” /^(odo-Marlyt'tt 1573—1631 

Dorla, Andrew, (4ciioi*ae naval commander. Defeated the 

Turks 1468-1660 

D’Orssy, Alfred G. (L, Count. French artist, and man of 

fashion m England 1708—18!^ 

Dorset. CImi les S.'ickville, Earl of. English poet and pa- 
tron of Ic tteis Kencned Dryden from poverty 1637—1700 

Douglas, Ghwuvo. Scotch poet Palait qf Honor ; King 

Hxirt , and r tnmsiulion of the JEnj^d into Scottish verno 1475— 15S8 
Douglas, .Stephen A. American democratic politician. 

Senator from llllnolH. The Kanea^-Nebrobka Bill 1618-1861 

I Draco, Athenian legislator ; noted for the scTwrity of his 

laws B.c, TthOeni'y 

Drake, Sir Frjuu*?^. English navigator and admiral ; 

Ijreyed Upon Spyulsh commerce ; burned 11)0 'Spanish 

veBscIs in Gadiz 1648—1S80 

Drake, Joseph Kodimin. American poet. Tfie Culprit 

Ifay ; The American Flag . 1795«-180(> 

Drayton, Michael. English poet. PtAyoUtUPi ; Thf Shep^ 

herd'H CarUml ; The Bnroifb Ware 1568*1681 

Drummond^ William (of Hawlhomden.) Scotch poet. 

Praiee of a Solitary Life ; Tmre on the Death (f ^ 

(idee; Pjeme ; Forth F( (Vtf in g ; PoUmo; MUldinktf 

friend of Drayton and Ben Junson 1588^1349 

Dryden, Jtdm. English ixiet and dramatist ; edocated at 
Cambridge; appointed pooHaurtmtc, 1670; produced 
Abbolorn and AchiUrphA, 1081 ; also, The MtOtUi 1369 
the second part of AbeaUm and AchiUgM and Jfoc 
Flrcknoe , bewnruj Roman Catholic and produced 7%$ 

Hind ami the Panther ; 1694-6, translated Vlrgfl ; 1896 
apiiemiiX Ode on, AUsrntuiePnFeael; n9^i700,FMitt»* 

Of his dramatic works, All for Low is the best. ^ . 1081-4*lW 
Dubarry, Marie Jeanne, Countess, Mfartms of I<oelf 

XV. of Franco 193tKI7B3 
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^OfNsliixii. French poet ; erne of the PleUtd/* thus— itsao 
XhilKii9» iK'llihuici, Oftrdinal. Freuch Prime Miuit^tcr. 

YeBOher of the Regent Duke of Ortoeiie ; Arclibinhop 

of Camhmy 1666— im 

iHugtMMMlini Bertrand. Constable of France. Expelled 

y the English from France 1315—1380 

DattASt Alexandre. French novelist. ThA Three Man- 

kemn 1803-1870 

DunUMif Alexandre (Jr.). French novelist and dramatist. 

ha hoTM am CarniHas ... 1624— 

DundMi Henry, Viscount Melville. English stateemau. 

Secretaty of War, friend and supporter of IMtt 1740—1811 

Bona Sootua, 4'ohn. Scotch schoolman . Founder of the 
BcOtlBtii who oppoeed the Thomista, i.e., followers of 

Thomas Aquinas 1265—1308 

Bamtan, Saint. Saxon Archbiahop of Canterbury, and 
statesman. Increased the power of the moiikn as against 

the secular clergy 926— 988 

Xhlpanloup, Fdllx, A. P., Bishop of Orleans. Tuatiae on 

SUttcafion ' 1802-1878 

Bupin* Andre M. J. J. Elcxjuent French advocate and 

statesman. Princ’ipia Juria CivUii 1783—1865 

Biirer, Albert. Qennan painh'r and engraver. The Cruc^ 

Jlxion, Bom at Nurenborg, where he painted (>rphem;iyl 
Venice (1505), jiaintcd The Martyrdoni qf A7. Barlhulo^ 
mjeWy and became the friend of Raphael ; was court 
painter to Muxim\Iiau aiid Charles V. Among his works 
arc Adam and Adoration qf the Ma^/iy and por* 
traits of Brasinus and Kaphael ; among his best engrav- 
ings arc The fievelafion of St. John, and Adorn md Eve- 1471—1528 
Buroc, Gerard C. W., Duke of Friuli. I^T-ench Marshal. 

Aide-de-camp and confidential friend of Napoleon I. . . 1772—1813 


Duval) Claude. French highwuynmu 1670 

Bwight, Timothy. American clergyman and author. 

Prosidcut of Yale College, Travela in Ecu? England 

and New York 1752-1817 

BdAeworth, Marla. Miss, English novelist. Belinda; 

Oaetle Rarkt'ent ; I^/pular Talcs ; Semna ; The Ab- 
sent at* i Enntd ; Essay on Irish Bfdts 1< 67— 1849 

BdAOWorth, Klrhard Lovell. Father of the above. En- 
glish writer, Profesilonal Edurafion 1744—1817 

Edmund) Saint. Baxonkingof East Anglia; defeated 

and put to death by Hanes 841- 870 

Edward X. King of Englaud ; conqueror of Wales and 

Scotland 1239 1307 

Edward XII. BLlug of England ; carried on war tUundred 

Years’ War) with Franco ; won batllc of Opey 1312-1377 

Edwurdtho Bluck Prliico« Son of Rjlwurd III.; hero 
of the French-EngliMh wars (Hundred Years’ War); won 

baUle of Poitiers 1330-1376 

Edward the Ooufesaor. King of England : under Nor- 
man induence ; virtuous and weak 1064— U)06 

Bdwatde, Jonathon. American metaphysician ; ablest 

Defender of Oalvlnism. On the Freedom qf the \ViU .. 1703—1758 
Ekinliard. Secretary to Charlomagno ; supposed author 

of allfeof Ohariomagne 775- 840 

^ Egrmont, LamoiiU, Count of. Dutch statesman and gen- 
eral ; hero of Goethe’s Egnumt ; won battle of Grave- 

lines, Executed. 1522—1568 

IBdOBi John Scott, Earl of. English Jurist ; iKml Chan- 
cellor of England 1751 -1838 

EIlfAlL Jewish prophet ; translated to heaven b.c. 910—896 

Eitot)John. Apostle of the Indians. /wfia/i 1004-1690 

mou sir John. English Parliamentary loader ; head of 

the popular party 1690 1032 

Prophet of the Jews sncceedlug Elijah. Floiir- 

lehed. B.c. 9th Cenl’y. 

EEimImIIB. The great queen of England ; daughter of 
BdntyVlIl. Educate by Roger Ascham. Among tlio 
fAmt eventa of her reign were the lepulae of the Span^ 


BOBK. nueu. 

Ish Armada, and the execution of Mary Queen of Scots. 

Among her favorites were Esifex, Leicester, and Roleigli 1583—1603 
EUsabatli Petrovna. Empress of Kussia; daughter 
peter the Great ; opponent of Frederick the Groat In 

Seven Years’ War ; licentious. , . 1700—1761 

EUaabeth Wooiville. Qut?en of E<lward IV of England — - 1488 
EllBabeth of York. Queen of Henry VII. of Eugiand ; 

daughter of Edward IV, ; juolhcr of Henry VllI 1400—1502 

EllenborouEhy Edward l,aw, Earl of. English Jurist ; * 

Lc)rd Chief JustJee of England 1748—1818 

Elliott, Kbenezer. Engilsb poet, “ TheCc»m Law Khymor,” 

Co9‘n Law Rhymes; The Ranter; The Milage 

urrA; pointed social condition of tlie poor 1781-^1849 

EUnwortli, Oliver. American jurist ; Chief Justice of the 

United SUtes 1746-1807 

Ely ot, Sir Thomas. English author. The Vtwernor 1495—1646 

Elzevirs. A celebrated family of i)i Sutera at Leyden in 

the 16th and 17th (Jent 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo. American transcendental phi- 
lom^pher and i>oet ; graduated at UaiTurd ; was fora 
time a Unitarian minblerin Boston ; settled in Concord 
in JH35 j irabllHhed E>-says on Repnisentfitive hfeHy 1850; 

English Traits, 185t» ; IVttf (bncfaH of Life, 1860 ; I^iane, 

1810 and 1867 ; iymiety arul SoUtude, 1870, nnd W'veraJ 

volumes of . . . IhOV- -1882 

Emmett, Itoborl. Irish patriot ; executed for treason J780- 18tB 

Emmett, Thomas Addis Brother of the Hbo^e liKh pa- 
triot, and leading member of the American Bar 1703—1827 

Empedocles. Greek iBiciliun'i iiutiiral idnlosopher : held 

that Nature is composed of four elements: nourished B.c, 5th Oent’y, 
Exxdioott, John. Governor of the colony of Musi«ichttsolta 

Buy ; emigrated to Salem fnun England In J628 1589—1666 

Eiigh.iezi, liouis A, H. do BoujIhui, Duke of. Executed 

by Napoleon 1 1772—1804 

Ennius, Quintus, ICarly Roman poet. Annals u,c. 239-- 369 

Enzio. Bastard Mtn of Freilorick 11. of Germany; nominal 

king of Sardinia ; wonua\al victory o^c^ tieiuK‘se... .. . 1225-1272 

Epaminondas. Th<ban general; deleuled Spurt uhh at 

Leuctra; slain at Maotinea . . B.c, 362 

Epictetus. Greek Stoic philosoplier and mo^aIl^t. En- 

ehitidion Flourihlied In... Cent’y. 

Epicunia. Greek idiiloHOjiher. Fuumler of the F.pi- 

cureans n,e. Ji42— 270 

Eplmenides tl^egcndarj^) Hero and sti;:eof Crete , famed 

for his long nlecp. Flourished . . B c. 6th Cent’y, 

Erasmus, Desidcriua. • Dutch scholar, ri'.^toier of learn- 
ing, and uuth«>r. Enconiurn Afono^, ; Adtigta 1467- 16.36 

Eratosthenos. <treek geographic and lentiett ; mcu{>!- 

ured the obliquity of the ecliptic n.<’. 275^—396 

Erisrena, John Scotus. Irtish pctioojmaii and tljeologiau. 

On the Division of Natan Fl()Ui bhed in , , ,, 9th Cent ’y. 

Emestl, John A. (.eimau pliiloIoeiG utd cla.sbicuJ 

scholar; edited Cicero, IbmuT, Tncitiis 1707 — 1781 

Erostratus. Greek Imcndiur^ ; burner of the (cmplo of 

Diana at Ephesus B.c. 4th Oc nUy. 

Erskine, Henry. Scotch udvocute and orator 1746—1817 

Erskino. I'boniaH, Lonl. Scotch advocate and orator. 

Entered the Bar 1778 ; waa instantaneously succcwfiU, 
and woH soon iccognl/ed oh the first advtu'uto of hie 


time ; made ii noble defeiipe of Lord G. Gordon In 1781 ; 
dcfendtKl the liberty of the prt^ss in the StcK'kdulc trial. 

In 1789, and m the staio trials of 1794 secured the acquit- 
tal of Hardy and Horne Tooko ; w^ns mude Lord Chau* a 

cellor and raioetl to the lujcrage In IHOC 1760*-1^ 

Esohenbach. Wolfram von. Gorman mlnrn? singer, jfl* 

turel. Flourlsheil in * 18th Cent. 

Esoobar y Mendoza. Antonio. Spanish Jeault theolo- 
gian and eaiinl**!. Casts of Vonscisncf J669 

Espartero, «Toaqum B. SpiiUinh genera] and politician. 

Regent during the minority of Ituibella-, defeated the 
Carllate 1792-.Wn> 
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SliiQulroi) Jean S. D. French physician and alien ii^t. Pe» 

MtUaUks M^fftaUa irr2-.-^lft40 

Bssax, llt>bert Devcreiix, 2d Bari of. Favorite of Kli/a 

‘>0111, and by her behonded 1507—1001 

Bssoe:, Ilpbort iX’verenx, M ICarl of, Knglihli j),irJiaiTU'n‘ 

trtry general In the early part of the Kngllhh Uebclbon. 1502—1047 
Ethelred the TJnready. King of Woshoj. during the 
Danish In v anion ; ordered general ninMnnu<' of all Daney 

ih England In UK)2 0tl8— 1016 

Bthereflre* HIr O»’orge. English eoniedy wider and nit. 

Sir Fo/>fiH(f Fhitta ■ Sh<- Ij S/ir Could . . , -1689 

Euclid. Alexandrian inalheninlinan Kknienta of Gamntry v 4thrcnl,. 
Eudoatia. A\’lfe of the Eoinnn Emperor A read 1 us (395- 

408;; secured theexIU'of rhiysosloni 404 

Eudoxus, of C’liidiis, tlioek nrTlrononier ; determined 

the length of f he year ..... n r. 4th CeiJt’y. 

Eufircus, FihucIh, 1‘rlnte of Sinoy. One of tlie greiUest 
geneialsor his time ; eoOjw'r.ited with Marlliojough at 

Blenheim, Oudenarde, and Malplmpiet 166.3-1736 

Eupolifl. Greek e<ni\e(l( wrjiei ; iie.xt to Aristophanes in 

merit ; only frugrnenls of his work are extant n.r. 446— 410 
Euripides. Third in ment ei ihu great Greek tragedy 

writers. AUenhF . . ... u.\ . 480 4(MJ 

Eusebius. Bishop of Cmsurea, and historian Frclr.'^'t- 

fifflirfU Ilisforj/ 26.5— 337 

Eutropiua, Flavins. Itoimin lilstorian, Finfomr of 

Jiomao llWonj . . 4tliCeul'y. 

Evaus, Marian ((Jeorge Eliot). English novelisl ; daugh- 
ter of a clergyman ; wan edinatial by Ileibert Spencer; 
lived with U. U. Ianvc«, and afierwurdw married J. W. 

Gross ; published S({'o*f< of Chioal Lifcy 1857; Adam 
TIu' mu on the Fio^ys, 1H.5(; ; Romola. 180,3; 

AVfw: //’off, I860 ; Middltnuiixh^ 1871; DiOiirl Dt-ronda^ 

1876; Tkeayhninluis Such, \^7\^ \ The Spaohh Gypty {fi, 

poem), 1868 182(t-|s8n 

‘ Evarts, William M. American lawyer and stideMiian ; At- 

torncy-GeniTal of tin* ITtdled Stab’s ; Seen'lary of State 18lt* - — 
Evelyu, John. EngU-lnuitlior, lhaiy;Sylra. .. I6v»()-I7'0<i 

Everest, Edward. Ann’riean omlor, ‘■talesman and diplo 
raatist; U. S, Senulor ; MiniHler to Great Ilntain, Ora- 
(tons and Si^ecrheti ... .. ... ... 1791 1805 

Ewald, Georgt! II, A, von German Urientulist and Biblical 

critic. History of ihe Pay H< <f Israel ... I8<rj--J875 

Ewing, TlioinnH. Anuric.an sl.ilcHinan. Sec y of TleJ^ 

ury under I'aylor . , 1780—1871 

Eyck, John van, Flemish painter Adonif'om of Ihe ilani . 137tr-]J4i 
Ezekiel Ih ’brew prophet: Jtook nf p::!t ktft ,, n c. 7Lh (’< nt'y 
Ezra. II ebrew lawmaker ; led Jew.s bat k to J emsalem n r. 5(h < 'eiil ’y 

Fablus Maximus, (inintiis Boinan eoiignl ainl geiieial; 

Opponent of Hannibal; famous for his cautious “ F.t 

bian policy ... ne 2vX) 

Fahrenheit, Gabticl D. Oennan natural phlUiMiplc.r 

FahrenheiFs tbennomeli'i . , ^ . 1080- 1 Mf> 

Fairfax, Thoin.i’i, Loid r8,iindhead geiicial In the En 
glish liciwllinn ; commr.' dei in cliiet before Cronuvell ; 

won buttle of Nuseby , 1611—1671 

Falconer, Wilbaui n ottisli poet The shlpunuk 17;r>— 1709 

Faliero, Sfmnio, D-ijf of V(‘ni<e. Immortalized bv By- 
ron ; allempl' d to <»\ert]irow nobles by < on<piniey of 

plebeians Ig^'H-UW 

Faneuil, Petec. American inercliant, Foiuider of Fan- 

cull llBll, I’MT*t.»n '1700-174.3 

Fanshawe, Sjr lllchm-d. KogllHh poe.t am) politician. 

Translator of Gnarini's .... .. , li»08— 1606 

Faraday, Midiad, jCngbhh man of i ^icncc. Founder i>f 
the science of magneto electricity Fcjutiutenlol Itc- 

in Electro ity 1791-1867 

Farquhar, George English dmmutht. The Heaux^ Slratio 

tf*'m ; The Co/yuarK ('iuipl^ 1078—1707 ' 

Farra^t, David Glaac< American Admiral. EnteriHl \ 


BOkK, Dizh. 


navy, 1812 ; commander, 1841 ; paaaod Nevr Orleane forte 
and took New Orleans, 1862 ; made Bear Admiral same 
yt’iir ; attacked defenae« at Mobile, 1884 ; Admiral, 1886. i801-*ia7Q 
Fauriel) Claude. French author. HUtoty 

Lifjeralufe 177^1^ 

Faustina, Aunla. Daughter of Antonlnun Pina ; wife of 

M. Aiircllue ; of iiifamoiis character f75 

Fawkes, Guy. Chief conapiraior In “ Gunpowder Plot.'*, . h — 160$ 
Feame, Charles. EoglisJi lawyer, Oo/UingaHC Femuioders. 1742—1794 
Feohter, Ctmrioe Albert. English actor ; famous In En- 
gl utmI and America. Best In Tlar/dH 1884—1872 

Felton, CornelluH Conway. American scholar ; president 

Harvard University ; editor of Greek classics 1807—1882 


F4nelon, Francis do Salignae do la Mothe, Archbishop of 

Cambray. French prelate and author. Tvlhfwgufi,,. .1765—1818 
Ferdinand Maximilian Joseph (Maximilian I.). Em- 
peror of Mexico, Executed. Brother of Francis Joseph. 1833—1887 
Ferdusi (FIrdoiisoe). Persian poet. I7ie SfLOth-yameh 


{Hijok of hlngr^ 240-1080 

Fesch, Joseph, CiirdinaK French prelate. Half-brother of 

Kapoletm’s mother 1763—1839 

Fessenden, William Pitt. American Republican Senator, 
and .Secretary of the Treasury ; ablest debater of Ills 

lime in the Senate 1806—1869 

Feuillet, Octave. French novelist and dramatist ; The 

Sphinx 1812 

Fichte, John Gottlieb. German metaphysician. Princi- 

pies of Sfienee 1763—1814 

Flcinua, MarMclius. Haliun scholar and Platonist. 

ofPUito ’'1433--1490 

Field, Cyrus W. American capitalist. Laid the first At- 
lantic cablG 1819 

FioldinEt Henry. English novelist ; educated nt Eton and 
riliversity of Ix’yden ; wrote much for stage ; was called 
to the bar; published Tom Jonc» ; Jtmph Andrewft ; 

Jonathan. Wild; Amelia 1707'-1754 

Filelfo, Francis. Italian scholar and philologist. Epistlen, 1398-1481 
Fillmore, Millard. American statesman. ProBident of 
the United States, 1R^)0 53; born in N. V.; learned full- 
er's trade; studied law; M.(’., 1833-42; elected Vicc- 


Pn’slilenf, 1848 : bi’ianie President on death of Taylor. 18(XI“‘-1874 
-Finlay, Geoige. Bnti.sh historian. Greece Under the 

lUmwns 1800—1875 

Firenzuola, Angelo Italian author. NoveUe 1493—154.5 

Fitzbcrbert, Maria Anna, Mrs. Wife of George IV... 1756—18.37 

Flaccuz, Cains Valerius. Roinun poet Argonwdica ... 90 

Flaminius, Titun Qiunctlii*'. Roman consul and general. 

Conipieior at (’ynoscephtihe (197 B.f;.) . . b.c. 230—174 

Flaxman, John. English senlplor and artist, JUuth^o 

fwneqfHonuo' 1755—1836 

Fleotwood, CbaHc’^ Engll”*!! Puritan and general In the 
Civil War, Uor<! Deputy of Ireland; Jiont.-gen. at 

Dunbar am! Worcester . . . — — 1603 

Fletcher, John. Englisli dramatist. Associate of Beau- • 

mont. Thx Maid'' e Tntgcdy ; Ttie Fait h fid Shxpherdesft. 1570—10100 
Fieury, Andrew IlerculeH dc, Giirdinal. French Htatesman 

and historian. EcclmOKficul IlUtory 1840— ITS^ 

Flodoard. Frencii chronicler and priest. Emits in 

E'canff, 919-966 894— 906 

! Flood, Heii»-y- Irish orator and statesman ; lender Of op- 
I position In Irish I*ttrliatnoMt ; rival of Grattan ... ... 1782—1791 
I Florence of Worcester. English chronicler (In Z<at)n). 

I EneutH In Enqlarol — 1116 

: FloruB, Liicins Antneus. Roman historian. Ejntmm ch 

J Gt'S/h Ronianorym 9d Ccrtt’y, 

I Foix, Gaston do. French General and hero. Conqueror 

at Ravenna 1489—1519 

Fontanelle, Bernard Lo Bovicr de. French author. JtH$^ 

course on (he Plurality (f WoHds, 1657-^-1787 

Foote^ Samuel. Comedian and wit, Th$ Ehglishtnm In 

r, 17»-177T, 
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BORN. DIKU. 

BnglfBh dramatUt Tfu Sro^ Beart ; Th^ 


totter'! 9 MetOMhoty; Ixme'e Sactiflcej PerUn ^Warbeck,, 1680—1630 
ForrMt> Bdwln. American tragedian ; eminent bh Mtfta- 

ntomi the QMiator; Virginitie 1806— 18?2 

John. Kngllah bit^raphcr. Life qf Charles 

X>kkin» : Ufe mid qf Oliver OddmiWi 1812—1876 

Ponl!6r» WilUani £. JBlnglieli Liberal atatoanian ; Cltlef 

Socrelary for Iroinud (1880-8) 1818 — ^ 

^ PorteBCUn, ^Ir John. Kngliisb Lord Chief JuBtlcc. JM 

Laudibue Legutn, AnglUt 1095-1185 

Fosoarli Brawcofsco, llogo of Venice. Fought tho Mi- 

lanets© 1373-1457 

FoBOolOt Nicolo Lgo. Italian scholar, poet, and patriot. 

The Mott ntMuis 1777-1827 

Foster, John. Kngliah CHBuylet. On Decision qf ChameUr; 

Essay on the Evils of Popular Ignomtu'S 177Ct— 1843 

Fouohdi Jowph. Duke of Otranto. French Minister of 

Polk-45 1763-1820 

Fourier, Franc ie C. M. French social iwt and reformer. 

TIuot'y of Universal Unity 17?2-1K17 

Fox, Charles Jameu. UngllKh orator and Btatesman ; en- 
tered Parkanient, 1768, as a Tory ; joined opposition, 

1773; l>ec«mo leader of the Whigs; Foreign Secrotaiy, 

1783 and 1806; opiiosed policy of Pitt 1749—1800 

Fox, George. Kiigllsh religionist. Founder of the 

Quakers ' 1024- 1690 

Fox, Johii. Kngllsh author. Dtsik (f Martyrs 1,517—1.587 

Foy, MakiinUlan boluiHiliiii. French general ; led a divi- 
sion at Waterloo ... . . 1775—1825 

Fra Bartolotneo di S. Marco (Dun io della Porta). 

Italian painter I'hc Last Jadgtmni 1469—1517 

Fra Blavolo (Michael T{o/./.o). Meapolilun brigand 1709--18(X) 

Francla, .U»He|>h G. U, Dictator of Paraguay , mlopted 

policy <»f nou-intercourse nitU foreign nation*^ 1757—1840 

Francis I. King (J France, Putron i»f lllerjituro and 

art. Opponent of C'harlo.s V.; defeated at Pa\ia. ...... 1494—15-17 

Francis, 8ir Philip. EugiUli ttUitcHinan. Prominent op- 
ponent of Warreu Ila-^tlngf*. Alleged author of the 

JMtersqfdunlHS 1740-1818 

Francis, Saint (of Assisi). Founder of the FraneiH<‘juiH 1182-1236 
Francis, Saint (de Hales). FuMirh mi&Bionary and 

author. Treatise on the Un^e qf God lf.67--]622 

Frtinklin, Benjamin. Amerleau htateBnuui and phlloso- 
phor, Horn in Bo don; leurned prlnter'H trade; n*- 


movod to Pennsylvania; puhllt^lied T\M>r Hichard''s Al- 
pumac ; discovered identity of lightning and eleciric 
fliiid, 1752; deputy postina'^ter-gerieraJ of the eoUmy ; 
agent of Penn lu Kngl.nnl ; delegate to Continental 
Congresa ; Mlnkirr to Fiance, 1776-85; President of 
Pentisylvanla, 178V87 ; member Convention of HST. . 1706— 171K) 
Franklin, Sir John. Engllali Arctic explorer ; lo.^t In 

Arctic regions 1786— JKI7 

Fr^^gtmdS. Queen of CltlljH'ric of France. Famou.s 

* for her crimes 5J5— .596 

Fredsrlok I. (“ IhirbaroHsa ”). Holy Roman EmpcTor ; at 

war with Pope and Lombard ell lew ; died in Holy Land. 1121- 1190 
FlNMlsrlok Xt. (grandson of the above). Emperor, 1210-.50. 
Kxcoramunicftted by Gregory IX.; warn'd with Gueipbs; 
led cx(KHlltlon to Paloatlne. Poet, and patron of iJtera- 

tureundort 1194—12,50 

Frsdmrtok H* t“ The Great "). King of Prusislu ; came to 
the throne In 1740, and Invaded Hneain, which Maria 
Thereaa coded to him In 1742. Rnasla, France, and 
Auatria l^egan Seven Years’ War against him and Eng- 
land (1756). Ue won a gre.it victory at Pi ague (1757), 
bdt was defeated bv Daim Boon afterward ; the aamo 
year defeated the French at Roaabach, and the Ann- 
^tdana at Leathen. Peace was made in 1763. At tho 


partition of Poland (J7T2) he got PruaBlaii Poland 1712—1786 

Bdward Kngliah btatortan. The Bortmn 
; H^tii>ry qf Eed4rxU 1823 — 


BORN. ntsn. 


Freiliirratb, Ferdinand. Crt*rman lyric poet and patriot. 1810—1876 
Fremont, John Charles. American expli*tcr, iKdifichm, 
and gencnil. Republican candidate for President in 

1856 1813 

Frere, John Hookbam. EngllMb diplomatist, poet, and 
w'lL. Prospectus and Hik cinu n <f an In ft nd d National 

Work 1769-1846 

Frey tag, Gubtav. German novelist. /Mbt and UretfH. , 1816 

Froabel, Frederick. German educator. IntioduLcr of 

the “ Kindergarten” ttyslom 1782—1852 

Froissart, dean. French chronicler. Ijts Chrindqins . . . 10.37-1410 

Frontinus, Sextus Julius. Komun arcbltcci and general. 

St ratagetnath^i 106 

Froude, James A. Englhb hitirorian. History of Henry 

VIII; Short Stud is on OrKit Subjtcts .... 1818 — — 

Fuller, ThomaH. Eiiglinb divine and author. Wofthiestf 

England; iPiy and V t of nne States , 1608—1661 


Fulton, Robert. AmcDciin Jtivontor of ihe steamboat. In 
1793 tried to iinpr()ve inland navknilion* and in K06 
imbllshed a Irealise lui i'anal NavtgaJion Lived In 
Paris for hcvenil y^are, and while there invented the 
Hiibinnrlne torjuxlo Returning to New Y»>rk in 1806, 
with KoImtI lilvlng'-ron, he dibcovered steam nuvi- 
gvition ; buill «1807) tin* bteniner CUnnont. which made 
regular tnpN bii wren Ts'i'W Voile and Albaiij,. .. 1765-1815 

Fuseli, Ji>bn II Swhs liirtoikal painter. Shakvhpturs 

Galls fv 1742-1823 

Fust, John A tiermaii inventor of printing , . ■- 1400 

Gaddi, Taddeo. Iluliim painter Vayln and ChrUt lie- 

tirsni Eonr P/oplif (!> , 1300—1350 

Galnesborough, Tbomas, Ihiglibli Jmidscnpc piiinter. 

TheShijdnrd hoy ,.1727-1788 

Galen, Claudius, Gieek jdiy-ilei in Ik UxU tis 130—200 
Galilei, Galileo lialian a-tronoinei Ihofesnoi of math- 
ematics fit Pudna antj Piiiau DisLovorea i.soeliroidsm 
of the vibrations of the pendulum, and law by which 
llie velof'lty of falling bodies is aeccleniUd. Coti- 
striicfed ii teh scope in 1619. DtKoverud sntelllte.i of 
Jupiter, and adopted I lie C(»perniran syKtein, Mean- 
wbile be had removed to Floionrv, wlnno lie was com- 
pidled ti* recant hi-'i views on iJie Copernkan system; 
imbli,shed the Phinnaic and Copanivan 


Si/*>h?ns , 1.504 — 1643 

Gallatin, Albert. Amencan btuteKmun. Secret.-ny (jf the 

Ticjibury - 1761- J84f 

Gallaudet, 'riiomua IJ American i leigynuin. lii'.itruclor 

of the ileaf and flnnib 1187—19.51 

Galt, J'din. Siolti-h ii(neli«t La nr, s Todd 1779-183^) 

Galvani, Loui'* Italniu Jihysicl f. Di-^coverer of gnJ- 

vaniMii 1737-1PJ8 

Gambotta, Leon PVctich radlfal orator and state sinun. 

President of the (’hamber of Deputies 1838 1882 


Garfield, James A Aimrican statesman; bom in Ohio; 
educated ut Williams College; ti'ueher and law'ycr ; 
brigadier-gen., JS02 ; chief of staff to Rosecrans, P62. 
major-gen for services at Chickamauga ; 18(52- 

1881 ; elected to Hi imte, 1880 ; elected President, 1881 ; 
shot by Charles J. Giiitenn, July 2, 1891 ; died Hept 19, 18.31—1881 
Garibaldi, Ciiuseppe. Italian patriot and gciieial ; lil>er- 

ator of Italy 1807-18S2 

Garrick, David. English actor. Made ids debut ajsi 
Itichard IIP In 1741. Among his gn*at parts were 
Ijsafy Maclndh^ Jiotnfo, llamlst, AM Drnggsr ; made 
bis last appearance In 1776 ; bulled In Wcsiminstcr 

Abbey 1716-1779 

Garrison, William Lloyd. American Abolitionist .. ... 1804—1879 

GasQoitrne, George. Epgllab pod. The Cota* dy of Sap- ^ 

imes;Pisi/e; The IVincely Idt asures 1536—1577 

Gaakell, Mrs. Mary K. C. English novelist. Maty Bat'- 
ton 


1830- 186» 
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OaMendl, Peter. French mathematician and philosopher. 

Sy 9 t/>m qf Epicuimn VkLlmjphy 1S02— 1655 

dates, Horatio. American Hevolul ionary general; cap- 

tuT«d linrgoyue'a army at Saratoga 17118—1006 

Gauss, Oharlea Friedrich. German mathematician. 

TViwJ'y (yfth^. Motion of the Cdcslhil Bodies 1777—1865 

Gautier, Th<5oplule French pot^l mid noveliat. Mite, df 

Mnt^pan 1811-1872 

Qaveston, Piera. Fuvodlc and chief minister of Edward 

of Jfingtttud KxiH'nted hy (he nohlon, 1312 

Gaydohn. EngllKh iioef, T/k B< (/rjnr's Ojttra ; Trivia; 

The Fan; FtUtks ; Ttu- Captives ... ... 1688—1732 

Gay‘X*US8ac, Joseph L. FR'iieh phyplrlsf Plscovercr 

of cyanogen. 1778—1850 

Gasa, Theodore Gn'ck fcchohir and liumanist 1308- 1478 

Gellert, riirlMtlun F, fteinian theologian and poet. 

Tubs; Saaed Songs 1715—1769 

Qellius, Auhi-^. T.tttin nnfhor Nartes Attica 115— 180 

Geuffhis, Khan. Mogal warrior and conqueror ; eubjii- 

gated China and Perpla 1163—1227 

Geoffrey of 3llIonmouth. EngUsli Latin historian. UU^ 

tO) }/ of the li) itons 1112-1154 

Geoffroy, Julian 8. French critic and «d»olnr ; dramatic 

critic of the .hnnoat (ks Dt txits, 1743—1814 

Georfire I. King of England. Favored the Whigs 1060—1727 

Georftre It. King f)f England. I'lie .lacohites were beaten 
at CulUxlcTi, the Fk iicIi in Canada and India, during 

his reign 1083-1760 

Georgre III, King of England. Arbitrary rnlor ; lost 

American colonies ; Insane latter part of hh life 1738- 1820 

Georjfe IV. Knig of England “ The Flrnt Cetillcmnn " 

in Europe; took no interest In public ntlairs ... 1702—1830 

Georye, Prince of Denmark Ifiislaind of t^iu'on .Anne. , 1653-1708 
Gerard, DuKhu/ar. From h fmiatic. AsHashln of William 

<»f Orange . . 1.5.58—1584 

Gerry, Elbndge American Pcvolutlonary statesman. 

Vice J’resident ; GoNeinorof ]\Ia‘'sachiis«dts. 1744—1814 

GersOn, John Charles do French tln'ologlan. “ 'rhe 
Most Christian Doctor,’' Prominent at Council <»f C’on- 

plance. (‘ohsotnfion 1363 — 1429 

Gesenius, Frederick JI. N. Genuau Orientall.^tf. I/th} no 

Uxkon 1786-1(S.12 

G^aner, Conrad von. Swiss botanist and naturaliKt. 

/hstio'y of AohoaU 1.516—1565 

Ghiberti, X.oreny.o. Floienliiie sculptor. Gate of the 

BaptistHiaj qf S. Giora hid at Flounce 1378—14.55 

Ghlrlandajo, TI. tDcmiinic Curr*Mlo). Italian painter. 

Maasacrc qf the hmocetds , . . ... 1449 - 1498 

Gibbon, Edward, English historian ; educated at Oxford 
and on the fJontinent ; ji.i''hed most of his life at Iaus- 
anne j jVer^/oi/’s' Ikdiv ami /'‘’’I qf the Itemion Ev>' 

pite . ’ 1737-179^1 

Gibeon, Joini. Engllsli sculplor. Veims . 1790 — 1865 

Oidding'B, Joshua K, Ainei lean Abolitionist 1795—1864 

Gifford, William. English satirist. 'J'ke Boviatt . , 1757—1826 
Oilray, James. English <II. icatmisf House of Uu/tover. 1785- 1815 
Giiiguend, Pierre L Freiu h blsloi ian We}nry Ilislory 

of It at it . ... . 1748-1816 

Giorgrione, Giorgio Uarbuielli. A cm Han painter. C^;7sf 

AlUopng ihi Sti„m ... . 1477-1.511 

Giotto. Florentine smljitor aiifl HI chlteet /^avicello 1276—1336 

Giovanni da Fiosolo (Fra Angelico). Dalian piiinter. 

Votonafion of Mtiry ’ . 1387—1455 

Qiovio. Paolo. Itallun scliolar and hlstoriuTi 

lastviuas Mt-n 1483—1552 . 

Giraldus Oambrenais. English Ijttin historian I)e~ 

script io Cambria. 1147—1290 

GlrardjLn, Mme KiniU* de. French author. Belt res Part- 

siennes 1804-1865 

Giulio, Romano, Ttalian painter. Giants Sh ark oy the 

Thandeiirits of Jupih r., 1492— 1M6 


fKiBK. 


GUdutona, William B.. ^tatosman. iiOi; 

Glendower, Owen. Welsh warrior ; fong^t Henty IV. . . 1850^14^ 
GlfloB, Christopher W. von. Oennaa composer fp/ii- 

gmia in Tauris 1714--‘t787 

Godfrey of BouUloiX. King of Jeruealem. Berooftho 

first Crusade ' 1Q68>— 1100 

Godolphlxiy Sidney* Earl of. EngUsb statesman, X«rd 

High Treasurer under Anne 1600—1712 

Godoy, Manuel do Spanish statesman. The Prince of 
the Peace,’* from Ids unpopular peace with France In 

1795 ; favorite of Charles IV 1767—1851 

Godwin, Mary WoUslonecraft, English writer, Pindico- 

tion qf the Bights tf Woman 1750—1797 

Godwin, William. English philosopher and novelist. 

Caleb fiViiams ; St- l^on; Fleetwood 1756—1636 

Goetbe, John Wolfgang von. German poet, dramatist, 


critic, novelist, man of science, statesman. Fat/ift;^ 
Iphigeniain Tanris; WUhelm Meister ; Egmont; WesG 
Eastern JHvan ; The Sortows qf Rrr/Acr, and many 
noble lyrical poems. In almost every department of 

literature, fipit among the Germans 1749*-183S 

Goldoni, Charles. Venetian dinmatist. La Dontui di 

Gaifx 1707-1798 

Goldsmith* Oliver. Irish jioet, novelist and historian. 

Vkarqf Wakeftld ; The Trat^eller ; The Deserted 
lags; studied at Trinity College. Dublin, and at Edin- 
burgh ; led wandering life on Continent ; published 
The Qood’Katured Man^ 1767 ; She Stoops to Conqver^ 

1T7S; RttaliatioHy 1777; was a gambler, and always In 

debt 1728—1774 

Goodrloh, Semnel G., ** Peter Parley.^' American writer. 

Tt ter /Parley's Own Story 1793—1860 

Gordom Lord George English anti Catholic agitator ; 

fomenter of the Gordon riots In 1780 1750—1793 

Gortschakoff. Alexander M , Prince. Russian statesman ; 

Chancellor and Minister of Foreign Affairs 1798 

Gkittached, John C. German poet and author. Gnmun 
Theatre According to the Rales and Examples qf (he An^ 

dents . .. 1700-1766 

Gough, John B. American temperance orator 1817 

Gower, John English iwet. Confessio Amantis 1320 -1402 

Gosszi, ChiirleH, Count. Italian dramatist. TTie Loves if 

the Three Oranges 1773—1806 

Gracchus, Cains. Roman tribune end dc-magogne. Pro- 
po'ied extension of franciiise to the Latins ; murdered 
by jiatrlclans. ... . Bc 154—191 

Gracchus, TlbcrUis. Roman tribune and demagogue. 

Passcfl agrarian law ; murdered by patricians . . n c. 163— 133 
Or ammont, Antoine. Duke de. French roarshnl. Memoits. 1604—167^ 
Grant, Ulysses H. Arncrinm general Bom in Ohio; 
graduated ot We«i .Point, 18J19 ; served In Moxlcnn War ; 
afterwards engagtMl in the leather business ; brigadier- 
general, 1861; toi>k Fort Donelsmi, 1862; Vicksburg, 


186.3 ; lieutenant general, 1804; President, 1869-77 1698 ~ 

Granvelle, Anthony Penenot, Cardinal Frtmch states- 
man ; chief counselor of Margaret of Anstrla in the 

Kelhcrlands 1516-1666 

Granville. Granville O. 8. Gower, Earl of. English Uh- 

end htttiesnmn ; Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 1815 ^ 

Grattan, Henry. Irish orator and atatciman. Advocate 
of Catholic emancipation ; member of Irish and Im- 
perial Pori lament 1750-^1890 

Gray, Tliomas. English poet. Son of a London money- 
scrivener; educated at Eton and Oxford ; frleiid of Hor- 
ace Walpole, with whom he traveled on the Continent; 


professor of modem history at Cambridge. PindariO 

Odes; Elegy WHtten in a Country Churchyard 1716—1771 

Gk’seley, Horace. American joumahat. Founder of the 

N.T. Trihum * ISII-^WW 

Greene, Kathaniel. General la the Amertesn Eerolttthni ; ' 

commander In the South....... 1749^1780^ 
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BORK. DIXD. 

0mme« Bobert. Engltab poet and pamphleteer. Cmicul 


(if Alphomtit, Kitig Ariitgm 1560—1592 

Oraenooffli, Bomtlo. Amoiiean eculptor. Ttu AngH 

andi^hm 1 « 05-1852 

Ohpeffory, l^aSat Blehop of Toure. French Latin hiedorian. 

liytt&ria FrancoiHnn 644 — 595 


Oreijor^Li ^ The Great/’ Pope. Converter of Britain, 545— (i04 
Orogory VXL. iHildebrandO Orcatent of the Popea, Elected 
Pope in 1073, and at once b«'gan to ref<irm the Church 
and correct the abUHoa of siinoiiy ; determined to take 
from eecRiar rulore the povverof diE^publfiou of sees; 
convened a eountill In 1074 which unatliomatiKed por- 
aone ipnilty of aimony, and debaaotl from holy ordern 
peraona not vowed to celibacy. II In council of 1075 

forbade kings, under penalty of excummunicattfin, 
to invest with beueflees. The Emperor, Henry JV., of 
Ge»many, deposed him. and was excominunlrated. 

After a humlUatiug peiiauco at Canostia, Henry was 


)>ardonrd, but the rcconciliatiou was only temporary, 1015 -1085 
CIrenvUlOi fT<.'orgo, Biigllfth statesman. Prime Minister ; 

Chanc«‘llor of the Exchequer (1762-5) 1712—1770 

Qraaaet, dean B. L. French p*Kit. Vert Veii 1709—1777 

OT^try, Andrd K. M. French eomix)bcr. Richard C(fur de 

Lion 1711-1813 

Qreuz«», Jean Baptiste. French painter. $t. Mary in 

JSguJit 1726—1805 

Grey, Lady Jane. Beheaded Pretendant to English throne 1537 -1554 
Or ixam, Jacob L C German philologist and mythologlst. 

DIscoveirr of Grimm's Low 1785—1803 

Grimm. Wilhelm C Gorman plillologlat and mythologis|^. 

A utsrh MyfhofOftk 1785'- 1859 

Grote, George. English hislorhut. IRaton/ of Greece ITM 1H71 
Grotius. Hti,ro. Dutch publicist and ibeologian. Th Jorf 

Riiti ei Pach ^ 1583-1645 

Grouchy, Kihantiol. Marquis of. French marshal Con- 
spicuous jit Eylau ; failed to move at Watorh>o 1766—1817 

Guarlni) Giovanni B Italian poet. Pmfor Fldo 1.537—1612 

GuerickO) Otto von German natural philosopher. In- 
ventor of tlie air-pump... 16(12—1686 

Guicciardini, Friinci'*. Florentine hisiorian UWoiyof 

FUrrthCi' 1-182-1540 

Guillotine, Joseph G. French invenrorof the guillotine. 1738— IHH 
Guloe, Charles de, Cardinal of Lormlnc. French states- 
man ; Minister of Finance ; opponent of the Protes- 
tants 1525-1574 

Gulme, Francis of Lorraine, Due de. French general ; wpn 

Imttle of Guines ; captmed Calais from the English. . . 1519—1563 
Guleot, Francois P, G Freneh statesman and hislorjan. 

Minifcler of Foreign Affairs. Jfialory of Frnncf 1787- 1874 

Gustavua I. (Vasa.) King of Sweden. Won back crown 

of 61 Woden from the King of Deumark .... 1490—1500 


Guatavus H. (Adolphus.) King of Sweden. General. 

Began to reign in his ITlh year ; soon afterward de- 
feated the Oaar and the King of P<ilaiid ; invitod to l>e- 
come the head of the Protestant party In Germany, he 
entered Pon^ernnla with 8,000 men, and took iown after 
town 1 defeated (1631) Marshal Tilly at I.K)ipzig, and the 
uegl year <i*t the banks of the Lech, wlicre Tilly was 
Slain. Ttie Knuxjror liow called tn the great Wallen- 
stein to oppose" Gustavos ; the two generals met at 
lifftzen; Gustavus was mortally wonpded, bntthelra- 

, pedal army under Wallenstein was repulsed 1594—1632 

0Utaiih#iiry John, German inventor of printing., . ... 14(X)- 1468 

' Giiyo|i> Hme. Jeanne M. B. de la Mothe. French mystic, 

THm 8oi^ qf Sl>ng$ qf Scidrm^ 1648—1717 

* ^HryuBf Eleanor (Neil), Actress, Mistress of Charles 11. 1687 

Qim of the minor Jewish prophets. Flour- 

tahad^eoo b.c, 

H«g>litUb;i4«rt Fdcdrtch M. Garman novelist Nmndm 
' 181tt-tS7t 


noHN, 

Hadrian. Emperor of Borne (117-138); built wall across 


Britain ; patron of art and letters 75^ 

Haha, Mohammed. Persian poet. Dlmo 1300—1389 


Hahnemann. Hamuel C. F. Gi.*nnan fomulvr of bomm- 
oputhy ; proposed bouweoputhy, 1796 ; every affection 
to be cured by mc'dicmc having power to produce simi- 
lar affection in healthy patients; pubJijihed (Rgammof 


RafiO^ial MitUcine^ 1810 . . 1705 - 1843 

Haklu 3 rt, Bicharcl. Eriglish writer. Collector of VoyngfM. 1054—1616 
Hale, Mir Matthew. English judge and law writer. IH<aa 

of the CriAvn 1609-1676 

Hale^ Nathan, American RtwoluUonary soldier. Shotas 

a spy 1755-1778 

Hallburton, Thomas 0. (“ Sam Slick,” ) Nova Scotian 
judge and humorist. Clixkmdkt r ; c»r, the Soyioga and 

Mugs uf A'awi Slicks of Siickvitk 1796- - 1885 

Halifax, Charlc.s Montague, Earl of. English stniesmun 
and scholar ; leader of the Whigs ; Chanctllor of the Ex- 

chequei : patron of uit and Jettera 1601—1715 

Hall, .loseph, Bishop ot Norwich. Engli*-]* writer and sat- 

irist. P(MUcal Satma 1574—1656 

Hall, Hoberi. English Baptist divine and eloqueni preach- 
er. Apology for the Fteedofni qf the Prm 1764-- 1831 

Hallam, Aiihur Henry. Hero of Tennyson's fo J/t- 

moilam 1813—1883 

Hallam, Henry Englinh Idhtonan CorMiHional HU- 

Uyry qf Englaml ; M'ifitiJe Agea 1778 -^1859 

Halleok, Fil/.-Greene, American pei-t. Moriv Bozzaiib, 17110—1867 
Haller, Albert \on. German philobopher nnd ])hysirian. 

Kkniente of the Phyaiolftgy of the Ihiinao Jtody . ... 1708 -1777 

Halley, Edmund. English aslionomer ; tli>t to calculate 

n't urn of a comet .... 1656—1742 

Hamilcar. Carthaginian genenil Father of Hannibal. 

Made conquests in Spain , lender of popular party. . n.e. 229 


Hamilton. Alexander, Anieiiean Htnn.^man und flnan- 
cier; born in Islund of Nevii, West Indies. Aide-de- 
eamp and setretary to Washington In BevoluUonary 
Mhir ; l>eKun piartice of law in New York, 1783 ; lead- 
lug member of the Convention of 1787 , principal 
author of the f'tdintliat ; Serrelaiy of the Treasury, 


1789-95 ; killed In a duel by Aaron Burr 17.57—1804 

Hamilton, Anthony, Count. Irish courtier and writer. 

Mftmim qf Oramwoht. . , , 1646—1728 

Hamilton, James. Duke of. Scotch JJoyullst general ; 

defeated by Cromwell at Tieston : eveciited for treason 1606— BI49 

Hamilton, Sir William. Scotcfi metaph.>sirian 1788—1856 

Hamilton, Sir William K Irish mattienmtician Ete- 

vjejifa of (fiafn-viona . . ... 1805—186.5 

HamiKlen, John English statesman niui paltiot. Ke- 
fused to pay ship money, 1(>16 ; one of tlic leaders of 
the oppoh-iiion in the Long rarlmment ; j-lain in a skir- 
mish nltli PBiiue Buperi's f<jrces 1594—1643 

Hancock, John. Ameiican UcAolutlonary stalennan ; 

Prrsident of the ContinentaJ Congress 1737—1793 

Hancock, WhifleUl S. American general ; toinmanded 
forp'i Jit Oettysbuig ; Democratic candidate for presi- 
dent in 1880 1824 


Handel, George F. German ( omposer ; compos'd sonatas 
at 10; produced Almnic^ 1706; Roihiigo, 1708; PI- 
mtdo^ 1710; became chaiK'l-mnster to fJeorge I,, 1714, 
and spent the rest of his life in Eiigland. Ills oratorio 
of Saul waa produced, 1740 ; hia tna^^lerplece, the ife/t- 
#f/aA, 1741. Among his other worka uro Moam in 

Egypt, Sanwm, and Jephfhon 1684— 17W 

Hannibal. C.’arthaginlan general against Rome. Sou of 
Hamilcar, who swore him to eternal enmity with tlie 
Romans. He became commander of the Carthaginian 
army, 221 b.c. ; captured Saguntiiin, 219 ; crossed th© 

Alpts, 218 ; defeated the Romans at the Ticino and the 
Tfcbia ; routed Fiominius at Lake Thraaybulua, 217 ; 
deettoyed Homan army at Cannaa ; took Tarcntnni, 218 ; 
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vas o(Uted back to C-'ftTfliagt', SJOB ; f|('rt>aft cl b,v Stipio at 
Ziima, 205i; Unally pulvoui'd himmolf to fncnpc (aUiiig 
Into tlni Untul»« of the Koinaiir; ... iMT'-- 

Hard^ttbergt “Novalis.” tierman author , 

ileiuric/i wu ilfti^rdittgui . J7T3- 1 

IXarding^, Ilt'Uty, viscoutit. Ihitif'h ^lalt's-man and 
eral in India; coiujueieiL tiie Sikhwi ((njiioanderiii- 

cliiof of KngllMh Aimy . . I78f>--1 

Hardwlcko, Philip York, tlrwl EftH of. FuislIhU jurist. 

Ivord Chancellor of Kn^dund inlK) — J 

Sardy, Thomaa Kngli.-h novelist F<ji' jmin tfu- Mad-' 

(Ung Cmwd 1840 . 

2£ardyy Sir Thomas M, Kurdish admiral , oao of the 

OftiecTH of Neli-ou's dap: .-^liip at Trafalgar 1700-- 1 

Histre^ Aiigiiatus W. Enpli''li divide and author. GuctiSfS 

fit Tutth . . I70a---1 

Hare, Julius C*. ICnglKh divine ami author. (rUft^bii* a/ 

Tndh 1705 . 1 

Harley« HoIku-I, Plrat Earl ol ONford. KnglittJj statea- 
man ; Chaiuadlor (»f Mm ENcliequer . secured Treaty of , 

lilrecht . , . IWJl^ 1 

Harrington, James. EnglNU Ko< '_ulat»vx- wi der. Oreana Udl— 1 
Homson, Wjlliuin lleuiy. Amentan geiieml and ytatew- 
laan : signer (if Ihxlanilwni of li^deiK'ndeiif e ; (Gov- 
ernor of Vu gin la ; born in Va. ; rtiiered anny in 1<01 ; 
nUie-de-ramp to (h.'U Wayne; Oov. of luclinna, IHOl 1,1; 
dt'feoted IndiauN a! Tippecanoe; made major pen., 

181:}; c'lecled lo (’oirgH'^s, 1H17 , to the Seinife, l.Hg4 , 
Miuisler to Cohirnbla, 18-iH ; Whip candldale for T’lesi- 
dent. 1H36 ; elected Ihi sident, 1840 K7'3— 1 

Harte, P'taiids Bret. AnierKuin jio\eiist and rmet. Thr 
Jfeatfuv* (//mtei' ; {ialn ut Cihiivu , Ltuk >y Uttai-f/tg 

Vamp: Fhp 1810 - 

Hartitligton., Spencer C, Cjevendn-h. iMati|uis of Engli.sh 

Juibciftl statesman , lead<*r of tin Lib<'iab< IKil - 

Hartley, David. English phllosopUu al wrltei ohsuryt 

tiOa,s on .Van . , .... noi— 1 

Harvard,. John. CoJonial divine, Benelauor<»f Iluivaul 

College 1«08-1 

Harvey, William, English phybiruin BUecoerer t)f the 

eirculiilioii of the blood 1,5'<'8--1 

HasdrubaU Punic geiiemi ItrolluT of IT/inuilail ; d<* 
feared the Scipioy in Spain; defeat d and slam at the 
river MetimruH. ... . , , . , n,-, 

Hastings, Wanvu. Bvitirili siutesinan and gcneial; 
President of the Counnl of Hi-ng.’d , eompicroi of 
Hyder Aly ; impeached, imt fnxpinti d j7i:j j 

Havelock, Hir Henry. IpIll.Hh ueneml in S. poy k b. lllon , 

defeated Sepoys at Cawiijiore ; ivliev<<l l.uek)iovv ITO.V-J 

Hawkins, Sir John. Biiflsh nyi.-il eoT..nian(JM , .'-erved 
agrainst Aimada, First FngUsImuin to rngage in sluv" 

trade ]r>yi— 1 

Hawthorne, Nalhaniel. ,\irujricaii nutuime \vrltfr. 

MafMc P'airn ,• Tht San //a >/, sc Sat n 

Oables : Tfn 'iWurms , Mo>svfi J Knn nn Old 

; Sijtlnniiis : Pnu. >■' ti*ld 7'aU\s ; Sryd^h AoU- * 

. 1S(».1— 1 

Haydn, Frunely .lo^* uh. (ierman eompf*-jei When a boy 
he became a ( lioiH(< r at Yu'inia ; leur»n d Italian from 
M‘XustasJo; Ivtwccri Ihe aD*‘S ol JU and ‘in 4*oinpo>-»'(l 
Tfuiny sonatjK, ronecilow. and h\ nijjlj<uii»‘N ; from ITU) 

TO ntHl vi-as eliapid-ma.‘-ter fi> IVuitx h>t< ilia'/.y at Ki.^uj- 
Ptadt ; prodnecd (1791) six rudilo sjmphoi.’es at Lon- 
don ; his mast e^-pieee. 77/^ . , ir.*}a 3 

Haves, Pulherford I». Anu'iaum politieiun ; bum in 
Ohio; admitted t<> bar, bi igiidier-gun In <H\d 

Wai ; entered ('ongi ess at it'* i-lo&e ; r<‘-eieet(»*l, lWi(i; 

Gov. of Ohio, IWW-ri , Presidord., IftTT B1 18JI2 - 

Hayne, hobiTl 11 Aniericun lawyer atul HenabT. Nh11>- 
• Act; Governor <)r 8. C' , opponent of WeV)frt.»‘r in diKCuss- 

. CoiidlUiiUon ^ 170U J 


BOBU. 

^asUtt, Wihkim. Bpgli'^b eritfe end €har0dt€t^ ^ 

Phys. ... 1778^1830 

HeathBeld, Ovorge Aut^etun Kllot, Lwfd. Engilsb govr 
m-uor id Gibraltar, vyhtch hi4 8ucqe#ftfully defouded' 

again )it Pratico eiur Spatn for thro^ jeare.... 1718-^1786 

Heb.er, Hegtnald. Bishop of Oalbutta. EnglligJh .aptbor. • 

ilymhii Adap^lto lh& VkUtdh. j ...... . *^17$3--18S0 

Heerel, George W. F. Gummfi philosopher'; profewisor of 
pblJosopliy at Heidelbei-g and Berlin. ddvclopi* Ida 
»yHt«iu of plilloaophy (Clalmbd b^ hlR41wjlpb*» to be the 
nmst%>gical of sy stems) In the of ih* 

VhKtmpMcal HeUmvts. ^ Logics, and metaphystes arc 
ideruical in ids systerib Hu contiuuca and (^bmplctcs 

Knnt. Fichte, Schclllng j-. 1770— 1B81 

Heine, Heinrich. (German lyi^c jioet and satirist, 

Mid. ; LiiHtbr ' '. ! . . 17W-1856 

Helicrgabalus. Koimin ewperor and gourmand. Infa^ 

moll-, cruel, exiravngunt ; slain by his soldiers 805 — 228 

Ileloise. French nun, beloved *hy Abelaiti . , . . . . u . 1101—1164 
Helps, Sir Arthur. English author, jiitttory qf Spaih 

if,h vf Avuj'lva 1817 — 1875 

HelvBtlTis, Clanih^ A. French phi]osi>phdr and writer, 

(kithf Mind ... .7.' 1715^^1771 

Homans, Felicia B,, Mrs. English poete((h.' Iteatorcdifm 

of flu \Vot:ksitif Aft M Ifabj^ . ..j ^ 1794-18.15 

Hennepin, Louis. P>en(di explorer of the IVIlsHlsslppI . . . 1040—1609 
Henrietta Maria. Fremh queen of Charles 1. of Eng- * 

land; daughter ot Henry lY. tmd Marie du lUerticI , . lOOD—lCOO 
Henry I. ‘Tlic Fowler.'* Emperor of Gcimfmy. Be- 

feuted the Hungaihuis at 'Mersehu^ i 870 - 930 

Henry IV. Emperor of Geirrruny : Clpponent of Hflde- .* 

brand \ 1050-1106 

' Henry IV. ‘‘The Cmat." (Henry of NaXcric.) fi1n« of 
I Fiujmm'. Wm* battle of 1 VI >; issued Edict of NtWlTrs.. 1553—1010 
1 Henry I. King of England “ Beauclerc,;* Dtleatort his 

brotiiei Kohoi'l, from w horn ho usurped J,he throne, . . , 10tf8''-1135 
Henry 11. K inged England ; coiiqueior of Ireland. In- 

vm-H ('matitufiOnh of VhUi^mton 1133—1189 

Henry V. King «»f England, (r'onqueior at Agincovirt... l388— 1422 
Henry VIII. Kin- uf Kngl.ind. “Defender of the, 

T'liitb.” Suppre*'H'd the immusterii'^ ; much miirried. . 1491—1547 
Henry, Patrick Aiifeilcnn orator and nevolutlbtmry 

j patriot. “ Gi\c me Uborty , or give me Deatln'’ .... 1736- 1799 

[ Herbert, Ibw. (George. Engli-nli (Christian lyric poet, 

Pfv/nx; Our Vounfry PtDHon. 1593—1638 

1 IXeider, Johann hL von German scholar and authoa' 

1 on tM J*hU(h^.o}>]ty of flip Ilhfory if Stankind 1744—1808 

! Herod. “ 'I’he Great.” King of the Jew's. Gidcredassas- 

hlmition of Infant^' id birth of Christ 11 c. 73— 4 

Herodotus. (Gr.-ek bistfriun, tVintonj B.c, 484— 408 

Herrick, Koberr English clergyumiiimrt poet. Ui^irrh ^ 

! oc.' ot\ I'.HOUti } Inman and Idrinv 1591—1674 

I Herschel, Sir Fiedei lek N. English astronomer ; disco v- 

1 eicrof PrajiUK .* 1738-* 1822 

I Herschel, Sir John F "N. Fin;^U«h astronomer. FkiXimk- 
; fun y on (he Study rf Nutand Pkiloiophy. . .. 1792—1871 

I Hesiod. Greek }K»et. and Days. Flouriahed 

I 800 n r. 

1 Heyne, CiirlRiIan G German claawteal scKolar. Editor 

I of nnjU 1729-1812 

I Hezeklah. King of Judah. Defeated the Assyrian king. 

Senmirhenb .TT B.o. 750—698 

Hildreth, Uieburd. AmTfriehn historian. }H»U)ry qf Ike 

(Pilrd Slake 1807-1868 

Hill, Rowland. Engllah Calvintritic Methodist preacher. 

^Vlage IdalogueM 17441—1888 ^ 

Hill, Sir Row'JOOd. English originator Of cheap iJOtrtage, . 1705—1876 , 
Hillard, Aioorge 8. Aniciican lawyw and scholar. Siw 

Monihein Italy If)8-I8t2^ 

Hlppocratea. Greek fSbyatclan antf , wrttsr. Ok. Air, 

, \VtU<'t\ UMl Loaxlity L . B.O. 46Ct— 867 


159.3-1638 


73- 4 

484- 408 


1738-1822 


1792-1871 


750— 698 
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JfingUiA phltot^^. ffmtm 2f<Uvr$ f 

Xa^Muim \m-vi79 

Snkofii T. W. Q^tjoam romtoUc nov«lt»t. 

Biraplion*^ Mrii^r ^ 177^1888 

Sojpiirtbi WUUatB. EitgUeh p»iDtcr< ^ Jt0U*$ Prog- 

'ren 1697—1764 

Hott» if6Ui6|. ScotUfth poet, Tbo BUilck $bepbeid/^ 

Th$Qmn^9Wakti,.. 1779-1886 

BoIMHi Han«. Geni^ painter. The Iktncei^ Death, 

F^loni^d by Henry yin.«^nd dttringf ble re«ldencd 
in jBbigland painted portmlte of the principal jperaons in ^ 

Henry'a coaul;. Among his 4no6t admired works arc & 

Laet Sitjfpet, an A<to?'(Uion qfihe JShep/ut iis and Kings, 

and portraits of Braamue and SirTbotoas Koi« 1498—1542 

HoIomSi OllYCf Wendell/^ American |>oot, phyetclan, and 
novellfll* Bhie Veuner ; Th^ A tfUnrat (T thi BreaK/ast 
Tstbls f The ^imtdian Angd / jPoetm ; The liwi Gfite ; 

The Ptei at the Bi'eai^aet Table. Prof«s»or at Harvard 

Medical ^chool^ * : 1809 

Holtf Sir Jotm. KiigUah jurist. Lord . Chief Justice of 

England ’ - 1648—1700 

Homer* Groelc epic poet. JHad and gdyssey. Seven 
clues claimed the honor of his birth, hut bis actual 
birthplace Is nnknown ; pjobably it was In Asia Minor. . 
Accoi'ding to tradition, he was blind and poor -a 
Bort of vranUerlng mitistn^l. The times of his birth 
and death are likewise uncertain, and his existeuce 
is doubted by some, who maintain that the Iliad 
and Odyssey arc collections of songs hy different au- 
thors B lOthcent’y. 

Hood| Thomas. Eugltsh i>oet and httmorlst. Song of 
Itse Shirt; WMrns and Oddities; Eugem Aram's 

Dream 1798-1845 

Hook. Theodore E, English novelist and wit. Sayings 

Oitd Doings ) • 1788- 1841 

Hooker, Kichard. English theologian. EccUsiastical 

Polity 1553-1000 

Hooker, Joseph. American general ; commander of the 
Army of the Potomac, 1863 ; defeoted at Chanccllors- 

yille ....«•■> 1815—1879 

Horftce ((i. Horatius Flaccus). latin pool and saLirtst. 

Odes, SfiUtU^s, Aalit^ - » 8 

Horteneias, Quintus.' Homan lawyer and orator; con- 
sul ; rival of Cicero In oloquouco a c. 114 — 50 

Houaton, Samuf^. American generei and statesman ; 
commaudcrdn-cblcf of the Texan army; captured 

tJanta Anna ; Oovenior of Texas 1793—1863 

Howard, John. English philnnthropht and pi Ison re- 

f(»rincr. The State gf the Prisons in England 1720—1790 

Howe, Samuel G. American phUaiilliropist, Teacher of 

the blind ^ ^ 1801-1876 

HCu^o, Victor. French poetrdramallst, and novelist. Lts 

MieerObks; Ndtie Dame,,,.. 1809 — 

Huml>oldt, C. WUhoIm von. German pbiUdogist. Mi- 

mfAran Omnparatiw LingnUiics. t : 1767—1835 

Hnmkoldt, H. Alexander von. German naturalist. 

Traveled in Sonth America, Mexico, and the United 
States, $799-1804 ; lived In Paris for next twenty years, 
and publUihod sclCuUflo r^sulta of his Uavels ; travoied 
In Aaiadc Rtupla in ; published Cosmos, an Essay 
(tf a ^ysifialJJefeription of the Vntoerse, 1845 58. . . . 1769—1869 
HuttMh David. ACoUlsh pldlosopbor and historian. IJiS’ 
larlf ^ JSngAd<nd ; Bnqviiy into the Ptindples <f Human 



irwyif!, i, U. hOitk. Bngliah sutbor. Tkt Ster ; . 1784-lSS# 

VtlSm n. Eb|^ polntM. T»* LigU Ot* 

Vlh^fUd,,, ^ : 1687 — 

lioillaori Joiiin* Brttlih anigoon and aiiatomisi ires^^ntt 

Bbhamiao reformer. On (he Church, At 
OottnoSI C 0 tt » ta* w »» given up by ffinpeior Blgia- 
> amd* ii«o burned IW-MW 
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Httttan, nrtchvop*^ German aohller and author^ Epis- 

iolas Obsoierortm Virornm 1488—1623 

HludeTi Thomas H. English physicist Physiology 18S5 

Ixxgrea, Jean D» A, French painter. The Apotheosis gf 

ffomer 1781-1867 

Innocent UX* One of the grc'atcstof the popes. Elected 
Pope in 1198 ; pul France under the ban, 1199, l)ecanse 
Philip Augustus repudiated his queen ; Innocent com- 
pelled him to take her hack, He orgaiilxed the fourth 
Crusade, which resulted in tite capture of Constantinople; 
excommunicated and deposed Otbo, Emperor, of Ger^ 
many, 1212, and crow’ncd Frederick II. in his place. In 
a dispute with King John, ho put England under the 
ban, till John (1213) agreed to hold Engtond and Ireland 
as flefs of the Holy Sec, and to jjay an annual tribute 
of 1,0(X1 marks. In 1^4 he crushed the Alblgcnslans. . . 1161->1218 
Irvinff, Edward. Scotch Presbyterian clergyman ; cele- 
brated preacher; claimed ‘‘gift of tongues.” Por the 

Or adee if Ood 1792-1834 

Irvi&K', J* Henry B. Engllnh actor. Great in Shake- 
spearian parts 1838 ~ 

Irvlngr, Washington. A inericau author. Bractb) idge HuU ; 

The Sktkh Book, Bom in New' York ; studied law ; 
lived much abroad ; was Mlmster to Spain, 1842 ; Uls- 
toryqf New York; The Conguest if Guinaila ; lip of 
Wae/Ungton; Colufnfms ; Tales (f a TniVtUer ; Ho/ 

ferVs Boost 1783—1859 

laabeUa. *• The Catholic ” Queen of Castile. Patronoas 

of Christopher Columbus , 1451—1504 

laaiab.. Hebrew prophet. Flourished b c. 740 

laocratea* Athenian orator ; ^uid to have died of grief at 
hearing of battle of Chmronca. Twenty-one of his 

<?ra/lon« are extant n.c'. A36— 338 

Ivan XL “The Terrible.” Czar of Iluesia. Fought Swe- 
den and Poland. KHiablibhcd first priiitingq)rebs in 
Russia, 1582, 1529-1584 

Jackson, Andrew'. American general and atatcMimn ; 
born in N. C. ; began to practice law at Noblivlllc, TeUn., 

1788; M.C., 1796; Senator, 1797; rCKlgrud, 1798; Judge 
Tenii. Supreme Court, 1798-1804; defeaUal Creek Indians, 

1814 ; w'on battle of New- Orleans, 1815 ; in Seminole 

War, 1817-10 ; Seimror, 1H23 ; Pre*»ldcnt, 1829-37 1767-1846 

Jackaon, Thomas J. (“Stonewall.”! Anieritau Coutedcr- 
ate general. Captured llnn^er’*! Ferry wdth 11,000 pris* 
oners; defeaUni Banka . . ... .... 1826—1868 

Jamea I. King of Scotland (1406-37). Awwishinated by 

his noblc^<. The Kinrfs Qfduiir 1394—1431 

James IV, King of Scotland. Defeated and killed at 

Floddcn 1473— 1513 

James I. King of Knglnnd. Podautle »nd narrow- 
minded ; truiklod to Spain, faded to suppoit Eletlor 
Palatine; executed Raleigh. A CounUy'tAuU to To- 

1606-1095 

James II- King of England. Xost Ids throne by revolu- 
tion 1C33-1701 

James, George P. R. Kngliah novelist. Adra ; or. The 

Peruvian. 1801—1860 

James, Henry, Jr. Amoilcun novellat. Portrait <f a 

Lady 1848 — ~ 

Jameson. Mrs. Anna. English art wTllcr. LegsmOs cf the 

Madonna 1797—186(1 

Jansenlus, ComcHusi. Bishop of Ypres. Flemish theolo- 
gian ; founder of the JansenliMs 15^1—1638 

Jasmin. Jacquea French (Provencal) poet. The Barber 

Poet.” Thi} Blind Oirl (f CaSfei CmlU 1796—1864 

Jay, John. American Jarist, diplomatist and staleioias; ^ 
oegotlateA treaty with England ; one of the authura of * 

moralist ' : 1784-1886 

Jaaima Orleans); A peasant girl 


BXOGSAPHT OP DISTXHOt718HBI> 


BOKV, DIKX). 

Lorraine ; l>cii6ving heraolf Inaplrod by Heaven to raise 
the aiego of Orleans and crown Charlen at Khcims» ahe 
set out to the king in 1429, wa«* given a command, raieod 
the Biego of OrleauB In one week, won the battles of 
Jarg^^an and Patay, and Charles was crowned at Rbelms. 

Taken In a sklrmiMh by the Burgundians, she was dc- 

li\xsr(‘d to the English and ])nrued us a sorceress 1411-1481 

JefferBOllf Joseph. American actor. Great as Jiip Fan 

1829 

Jefforson, I’homas. American statesman. Bom In Va., 
studied law ; member Va. House of Burgesses; in Con- 
tinental Congrfiss, 1775 ; drew up Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, 1776 ; Goveniorof Vh., 1771^81; Resident Min- 
ister at Paris, 1785-^; Secretary of State, 1789-93; Vice- 

President, 1797-1801 ; Pivsldcnt, 1801- 9 1748—1826 

Jeffrey* Francis, Lord. Scotch Judge aud critic- Editor 

of the Edinburgh Revhw 1778—1850 

Jeffl'eye, Oeorge. Tufamous English Judge ; Lord Chief 

Justice juid Lord Chancellor 1640 — 1689 

Jezmer, Edward, English T'hyslclan. Discoverer of vac- 
cination 1749—1823 

Jeremiah. Hebrew projilua. Auilior of most of the 
Book of Jerenilab, and of all of the Book of Lamenta- 
tions. Flourished b-c. 500 

Jerome. Saint. Chuich father, Latin writer. Livet aud 

WMngts of th4i Early Cbrl^Han Fathers 846— 420 

Jerrold, Douglas N English liumorist and dramatist. 

Black Eyed *SnS(m ; Candle l^ectarss 1808—1857 

Jewell 'lohn. Bishop of SallHi)ury. English theologian. 

Apology for the (JhMvch (f England . 1512—1571 

Joel. One of the twelve minor Hebrew prophets. Flour- 
ished B.c. 775 

John VI-. “ Palteologos,” Emperor of the East. Made 

disgraceful treaty with the Turks 1.315-1371 

John XXIII. (Balthasar Cossa.) Italian Pope (1410-15). 

Deposi^d by Council of C-onsiniice — 1419 

John- England. Grantor of Magna Charm 1166—1216 

John II. King of France. “The Good.'' Defeated and 

made prisoner ul battle of Poitieis 1320 — 1364 

John 11. King of Portugal. “The Great.” Captured 

Tangier ; deffated the Cunt iluins. 1.155—1496 

John in. (Jolin fc^obieskl.) King of Poland. Eis[)elled 

fhe Turks from Austria and Poland 1639 — 1^)6 

John of Austria, Don. Ruler of the Kelhcrlunds ; beat the 

Turks in the great na^al battle at licpaiito 1515 — 1578 

John of Gaunt ((ihent). Son at Edward 111. Duke of Lan- 
caster. “Tirue-liouored J..aiK aster.”. . 1340—1390 

Johnson, Andrew, Atnerlcan statesman. Born in N. C.; 
learned tailor's trade in Tenn.. M.C., 1843-5;4; Go^ . of 
Tonn., 1853-7 , Senator, ia'>7 , Military Gov. of Tenn., 

1863 ; elected VlccJJresldeiit, 1864; President on death 
of Lincoln, April 1.5, 1865 ; Impeached, but ac<iultted, 

1868; sub, Heipiently reelected to tlie Senate. , ... .... 1808—1875 
Johnson, Samuel. English poet, critic, and scliolar ; 

Irorn In Lichfield , educated at Oxford ; did hack work 
for bookstdleia : went, to London with Garrick, 17.37 ; 

]mblishcil }j)udon^ 1738 ; 7y//t of Richard Savage^ 1744 ; 

Vanity t\f Unman 1710 , Dictwnary^ 1756 ; Kan- 

stlas^ 1750 ; Liven rf the Prtets^ 1781 1700 — 1784 

Johnson, Sir William Commander-In-Chief in America ; 

superintendent of Tudian affairs 1735—1774 

Johnston, Albert Sydney. American Confederatt* general. 

Attacked Grant at Hhlloh, and was killed 1808-lft(S3 

JoinvUle, Jean, Sieur dc. French statesman and his- 
torian. Thfifory gf Loain IX 1223—1319 

Jomini. Henn, Baron Swiss military writer and critic 
O/ilM and MUary History gf the. Campaign of the 

Re(B6lntion ^ 1779—1860 

Jonah. Hebrew pvophat. Book qf Jonah. Flourlshetl b c, 800 
Jonas, Inigo Engiish architect. Designed the palar 4 *i at 

Whitehall 1578—1652 


Jonas. John Psnl. AumHosh Rerohitioiiaty iM^sl ; l 

naval victorto* over Brttish ^ ^ . 1741— 

Jonas, Sir WilUom. English schoiar a^ Orientahot, X^ 

tian Giorntnar ^t4S— ITM 

Jonson, Ben. English poet and dramatist, bricklayer end 
Holdler. Every Man in hie Hajim; VeJifixm; TAa4/- 
chemist ; The SUenl IVoma/i ; Biifanas ; Masques. 1574-iI887 
Joseph IX. Emperor of Germany. Abolished feudal serf^ 

dom ; mitigated condition of the Jews., 1741— *1790 

Josephine. Wife of Napoleon I.; Empress of France ^ 

divorced ; widow of Alexander de Beauhomals,. , 1768—1814 
Josephus, Flavius, Jewish historian, Histm'yqfths Jews. 35— lOO 
Joshua. Hebrew general and statesman. Commander of 

tlic Israelites afUw Moses B.C. 1687-1427 

Judas Iffaocabeus. Hebrew patriot aiitl general. Con- 
quoi’cd several Syrian armies ; finally defeated and 

slain B.o. — - 160 

Judson, Aduniram. American missionary to Burmab — 3788—1860 
Julian. “The Apostate.” Homan emperor. Kestorod 

Pagan worship 881— 868 

JunfT BtlUinff (John H. Jung). German mystic and an- 

tbor. See nee/iotn (he Spirit Laud 3740—1817 

Junot, Andocho, Due d'Abraut6s. French marshal. Com- 
manded army which took Llslmn 1771—1818 

Justin Martyr. Greek Christian author. Apeiogy for 

the Christian Religion 103— 166 

Justinian I. “ The Great.” Emperor of the FasL Had 

revised and published the Cbde^ Pfindects /nstltates ... 483— 665 
Juvenal (Decimus Junius Juvenalis). Intln eatirlst. 

Satires 40- 

Karnes, Henry Home, Lord. Scotch Judge and philoso- 
pher. Elet/umls qf Criticism 1600—1782 

Kane, Elisha K. American Arctic explorer. Arctic Ex- 

ptorations. . : 1820—1857 

Kant, Immanuel. German philosopher. Critique qf Purs 
Reason. In his Vnloersal Natural History anti Theory 
of the Universe be anticipated tlie discovery of Uranus, 

Another of his important works is tlie Ctitiqui qf Prac- 
tUal Riusou. It was his aim to determine the laws and 
limits of human reason and of the human intellect in 

relation to the objects of human knowledge 1724—1804 

Kean, Edmund. English actor. Among his greatest parts 
were Shylocky Richard lll.y Othelloy tago. King x^ar, 
and Sir GVfs Overreach in Massinger’s A New Way to 

Pay Old Debts 1787-1888 

Keats, John. English poet ; born In London ; apprenticed 
to a 8urgiM>n ; died at Rome. Endymion ; Hyperion ; 

The Eve of St. Agnes 1796—1821 

Kemble, Jt»nn English divine and poet. The (ViHstian 

year 1798-1885 

Kemble, John Pliillp. English actor. Groat in Bhakes- 

pc Han parts ; was his most famous rolo 1757—1888 

Kempis, Thomas &. German Ascetic writer. JmitaUQ 

Chrisn 1886-4471 

Kent, James. American lawyer and Judge. Chief Justice 

of New York. CofnnieHtarles J7(!8-<r*184(!' 

Kenyon, Lloyd, l/>rd. English jurist. I.ordClilcf Joetlce. 1788— 1809 
Kepler, John. Gorman astronomer. Published, in 16d9, 

A stronornia NorOy Seu Physka cdsstis trodita ds MoH^ 
bns Steliae, Mortis. His celebrated Laws are: L The ^ 
orbits of the planets are elliptical. 2. The rodiui Vector, 
or line passing from 6 plfinet to the sun, piesea over equal 
Spaces In equal times. 3. The squares at the periodic 
times of the planets ore proport.ional to the eubea df 
their mean distances from the «m. Ho was matbeipil* 

tlclanto the Emperor Bttdolph 

Key, Francis Scott. American songwriter. Star 0psos0isd 

Bamurr.. 

Kidd, William. Afocrlckn pirate in tlm East ln<Uee, tm* , ^ 
cutect W ; 


1796-1821 

1798-1885 

1767- 18B8 
1886-4471 

1768 - ^1847 
1788-1808 


BXOOBAFHY OF OISTIKdtrBHEI) PESSOIB. 




Bobn. dicd. 

sine, Aitteiiciii Federtllst U. fi.Son- 

' j Uliiist^'r to Gre«t Britain 1755-1827 

Mdn0p Thotniui 6uirr. American XTnitariao clergyman 
TMWMt0Mt$ 


JClUiiri WilHam R. American Democratic aUKeamau. Vice- 

Prealdent 5 IT. 8. Senator i Miniater to France 17H6— 1853 

Klni^ttyi Charlea. English divine and novelist. Hj/pafia 1819—1875 
John T. Amcricau divine. President of Har- 
vard Oolt^ 1770-1840 

3KiitO* English Biblical scholar and divine. Jlistwy 

BiUe 1804-1854 

Klabaf. Jenn B. French general. Drove the Turks from 

* Cairo in Egyptian campaign ; aasasninated 1755^ -1800 

Klopatook} Friedrich T, German poi‘t. Mtssiali 1724-1803 

XHallar, Sir Godfrey. English painter of portraits. Court 

painter from'the time of Charles I. to that of (ileorge 11. 1050—17^ 
Xj30Vlaa» James Sheridan. English dramatist. Viriftn- 


*w j * no • • iitn — inu* 

Knoat, Henry. American general. Directed artillery at 

Brandywine ; Secretary of War 1750—1806 

SzioXi John. Scotch reformer. Fierce anti Catholic. Ttie 

Fli at Bkat, qf the Tr>mipel 1505-1572 

Xooki C. Paul de. French novelist, Many Immoral novels 1794—1871 
E^rnari Charles T. Q* nnan soldier and lyric poet. Au- 
thor of many stirring w.ir songs . 1791—1813 

KottduukOt Thaddeus. Polish patriot and gencm I . Com- 
mander of tho Poll-*!! insurgent army ; defeated at >Var* 

saw, which he bravely defended 1745—1817 

B^Otsebae* Augustus F. F. von. German author. Ihe 

Bttqitgn; Pfaar/y) 1761—1819 

HlnuxUDoaxther, Frederick A. German theologlau and au- 
thor. ParqhUa 1768-1845 

Kyd, Thomas. English dramatist. The Spanish Tragedy, 

Flourished about 1580. 


XiAblaoha, Louie. Italian vocalist. Hts voice embraced 

two full octaves 1794-1858 

XrfUJordaire, Jean B. It, Frcmch preacher and author. 

Life qf St, Domiaic 1803-1861 

ZjACtantiua, Lucius C. F. Christian Latin writer. Lteti- 

(ullone^ Dlviao! - — 325 

Ia Fayetta, Louise Moticr, Milo, do Freiirh beauty. 

Exerted great influence over Louis XI 11. and his 

policy 161.5-1665 

Xok Fftyatta» Marie J.P. R, P. Gilbert Motior, Marquis do. 

French patriot general In the Americatt Hovulutkm. 
JoliiedAmerlcanarmy majorgeiioral, 1775 ; coinmandod 


mlvance guard of Washington at Yorktowir, oommandor 
of French national guard, 1789 ; revisited Am<‘> ica, 1824; 


t<»ok part In revolution of 1830 17.57—1834 

XAfblitAlna, Jean, French poet and fabulist. FaOlt's , 1621-1695 
XtAgrrangrat Joseph L. French mathematicluTi Di<('0\ere(l 

equalities of the ptanoU Mecaniqm Annlytuptf . 1736 1813 
l«ltmartitiay Alphonse M. L do, French poet and statos- 

naan. Jocetyn ' KW-JHHh 

XdUaab, ObaHes. English essayist, “Elia” Esaaye <\f Elia, 1775—1834 
l4Un1llUla* Marie T. L. de Savoie (^rfgnou, Princess do. 

Frtend of Marie Antobiettc. Gumollned 1747^1792 

Eikmbert^ Danteh English fat man 1767-1809 

XMhbMi John. English parliamentary general. Led the 

YOU At Dunbar 1621 -1694 

La Taper, Francis de. French skeptic and 

WHIer. <ht iha thq Pagma 1688— 16?2 

LA lEotte Frederick. Baron. German novelist 

mr-1843 

L^rta E, English authoress. *'L. E. L.'' Bo* 

1802-1838 

!L4lqA0^F| WalSer INivhge. English poet and prosist. Jm* 

Itfl wy Cbaitfrwi/lon* 177^-1864 

iMr Bdwln. English painter. The Old 

r J8(»-,1873 


BOBH. Pim 


lAnglgLndy or LonglJmd, Robert. English poet. Pkra 
Plowman (1869). 

lAngton, Stephen, Cardinal. English ecclesiastic. Arch* 
bishop of Canterbury ; statesman. Cooperated with the 

barons against King John. 1988 

Lannes. Jean, Duko of Montebello. French marshal. 

Commanderdn -chief at Saragoeisa 1769—1800 

HiauBdowne, W'illlam Petty, 1st Marquis of. English 
etatcHmun. ’ Secretary of State ; opposed coercion of 
American colonies 1787—1805 


Laplace, Pierre Simon, Maitiuls of. French mathema- 
iScittU. Discovered the theory of Jupiter’s satellites 
and the enus^js of the acceleration of the moon’s mean 
motion, and of the inequality of Jupiter and Satnrn. His 
E’JcposUltm qf' (he Syetetn q/* the UniVtrse Is a popular 
form of his great work La Mecanigue Cektte. He was 
one of the greatest mathematicians and astronomers. . . 1749—1887 
La Hoohefoucauld, Fram' ois. Duke de. French states* 


man and author Maxwnt 1618—1689 

Latimer, Hugh. Bkhop of W’orrciter. English reformer. 

Hurmd 1480— 1665 

Liatini. Jirunetio Florenilno scholar and poet. Dante's 

mttbter. 1/ Tee^yro 1280—1894 

Lauderdale, John Mail land, Duke of. English states* ^ 
man Favorite of Charles^ II.; ntember of ‘ CalwiP’ 

ministry 1615-1688 

Laura (do Sadol of Viiucluse Beloved by Petrarch, w hd 

celebratoM hrr In !»!« eounets 1310**1348 

Laurens, Henry. A merlcari JRmolutionary patriot. Presi- 
dent of Congress ; ambassador t<> The Hague 1784—1798 

Lauzun, Antoine N de Caumonr, Duke de. Favorite of 
Louih XIV,; commander of the French troops at the 

battle of the Boyne 1838-1728 

La Vallifere, Frauvolae Loulee, Duchesa de. Mlatresi? of 

Louis XIV 1644-mO 

Xm-vater^ John G 0. Swies ticlcntiat and phyplognoralst. 1741—1801 
Lavoisier, Antoine L. French chemist. Inventor of the 

gaworneler Phyeiral and Cfnmkal Eubays 1743—1794 


Law, John. Bcottlnb financier in France. Promoter of 

the South S<*a Bubble.'’ [.Spr- Dictionary of AUnsinne,'] 1671—1789 
Lawrence, Amos. American merchant. Pbllanlhropht 1T8G— 1858 
ILtawrence, Jhiuc« Amerlcun naval commander. Com^ 
mander of the Cheaapeakc ; killed fighting the British 

Shan/Hw, "Don't give up the ship.’* 1781—1818 

Lawrence^ Sir Thoiuoe. Kiigllah painter. Portrait qf 

Mrs. Siddom 1769-1880 

Lebrun, Chnrh*}^. Frrncb painter The Fatuity of Darina. 1619—1690 
l,,ebrun, Chaih's Franroin, Duke of Placentia, French 

potitielau. Third consul ; Governor General of Holland 1739—1884 
Lee, Arthur American Ktate^‘lnan and diplomat i^l. Mem- 


ber of Congrt"'*' ; Mlni-^ter to Fiance 1740—1798 

Lee, Cliurle«i, American Hevoluflonary general Difonisaed 

for dHobedh nee of oidern at 51onmouth 1780—1788 


Lee, FranciK Light foot American Itevolullouary patriot. 

Member Congress ; signed Declaration »»r Independence 1784—1797 
Lee, Henry American Revolutionary soldier "Light 
Horse Harry ’’ Served under Greene ; Governorof Vir- 
ginia * 1766—1818 

Lee, Nathaniel. English dramatist. "The Mad Poet.". .. 1666— 1698 
Lee, Richard Henry. American Revolutionary statesman. 

Signed Declomtion of Independence ; President of Con- 
gress ; U, S Senator 1788—1794 

I^ee, Robert Edward. American Confederate general. Com- 

mander-ln'CUlef of Confederate army 1807—1878 

Leech, John Engliah humorotiB artist and caricaturist. 

Dra'vlngs in Poneh t817-*^1884 

Zfefebvre, Francois J., Duke of DanUlc. French marthea 

Conspicnoua at battle of Wagrnm. 17MU-1880 

Leg8r4S, Hugh S. American lawyer ami stateeman. At- 
torney-General of the United Btatea. JDeiy qwBmm 
iSferofwHh.,., 1797— 1848 
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BOHM. PIBB. 

Godfrey WUliBin, Baron. German matbema- 
ticlan and philoeopher. In ld66 he pubtiehed his trea< 
tiae /}e Arie 16T6» dlacovcred the 

tmni calculua, about which he had a bitter diepute with 
Newton. In hie treatise I*r<^cta (1993) he anticipated 
many of the dUcoveries of modem geology. In 1710 
appeared hS« Essay of Theodicea m the Goodnets of Goef, 
th$ LiJberty qf Man, and the OHgin qf EoU, In this he 
takes optimistic ground. In h1« New Essay on the nM~ 

man Understanding he opposes IxMikc 1940—1716 

Zi^loeater, Robert Dudley, Earl of. Favorite of Queen 
Elizabeth ; commander of the English contingent In 

the Netherlands 1532—1688 

liely, 81r Peter. German portrait painter In England. 

Painter to Charles 11 1617—1680 

L'EncloSi Ninon de. French beauty and woman of gal- 
lantry. Friend of some of the most Illustrious French- 
men 1616-1706 

tehoX, Emperor of the East. “The Thracian.” Defeated 

the Saracens ; pnihibited ‘tse of images In churches. . , . 400 — 474 
X«eo IH. Kmpt^ror of the East. ” The Isaurian.” Won 

victory over the Huns 676— 741 

heol, “The Great” Pope, 440-461. Persuaded Attlla 

to apnre Rome 391— 461 

li 60 X. (Giovanni do Medici). Popo. Patron of art and 

letters 1475—1521 

lieonidaa. King of Sparta. Iji^ader of the Three Hundred 

nt Thermopyho b.c. 480 

LaplduS} M. iEmilius, Roman statesman. Triumvir with 
Octavius and Antony ; surrendered to Octavius, and was 

banished. bo. 13 

!L© Sage, Alain ReuO. French novchst. Oil Bias 1068—1747 

Lesdiguierds, Franvois de Bonne, Due de. French gen- 
erai. Commander of Protostaut army in France ; helped 

Henry IV. to Ihrone 1643—1626 

liBSSiDgi Gotthold Ephraim. German critic and poet. 

laocodn ; Nathan the Wise 1729—1781 

li’Bdtrange, Sir Itoger. English translator and pamphle- 
teer. TransIaUn- of Seneca’s 1616—1704 

Lever, Charles. Irit^h uoveliht, JJarry lx*rrrqner 1806—1872 

X<6Wea, George H. English philosopher and anthor. Bun 

graphical History of Philosophy 1817—1878 

Matthew Gn^gory. “Monk” English novelist. 

’ The Monk 1775-1818 

lioydail, Imcas van. Dutch painter. Ece Homo 14M— 1533 

L’Hdpltal, Michael de. French lawyer and chaucellor. 

Prevented Imroductlon of Inquisition into France 150,5—1578 

Idchtenatein, Joseph W., Piince of. Austrian com- 
mander. Commanded army in Italj ; won \ictory at 

Piacenza 169<i-17r2 

lillly, John. English dramatist and author. Euphnes . . . 1553—1600 
Xdnooliii Abraham. President of the United States, 1861- 
1865. Born in Ky ; ofterwarde removed to IM ; captain 
In Black Hawk Wut ; admitted to Illinois bar, 1836 ; 

Whig M.C., 1816 uiiSucccRsfu] cundidato for Senator 
against Douglas, 1866; elected I*resideiit, 1860; reflect- 
ed. 1864; assassinated by J. Wilkes Booth, April 14, 

1865 ; died April 15 1809-1865 

lUlugard, John. English Homan Catholic divine and his- 
torian. H^tory of England 1771—1851 

IlnncBus, Charles von. German botanist. Studied medi- 
cine and natural history ; published (fNolvre, 

1736 ; Oensra of Plants, 1737 ; Phihttojthki Botanka, 

1751: SpecUis Plantamm, 1763; designated each species 
of plants bv adding single epithet to name of genoa . . . 17(17—1778 
tdpslUB, Justus. Flemish classical acholar, and critic. 

Forh® Lsetionss ; Cdrnvmntary on TnoUus 1647-1606 

Linzt, Franz. Hungarian pianist. He mode a great sensa- 
tion hi Paris and In liondon. fla^ fng heard Paganini 
play on the vloan, he was seized wltii a desire to learn 
that instroment, on which be soon became a eklJied per- 


formes ; is hardly less nofed for hla love aMr« than for , 
his musical proficiency } now (1882) Uvea in Itaiyt;* ► , HU -~- 
XilvarxK>ol,Charles Jenklnson, IstEorlof. Euglh^etat^ 

man. Secretary of War under Lord North. llTfitmaOfi 

Xiivorpoody Robert B. Jeoklnson^ 2d Earl of. EngUah 

Whig statesman. Prime Minister, 1812^ 1770—1828 

Liwingaton, David. African explorer. Eorrofitvqftin 

Et/tedflion to the ZatnitssL . . 1817^-^1872 

Idvlsi^ton, Edward. American lawyer and statesman. 

Hecretary of State ; Minister to France. SysUfm if Penal 

Law 1764-3:886 

Xivingaton, Philip, American Revolutionary statesman. 

Signer of Declaration of Independence 1716— 1T78 

Livingston, liobevt R. American statesman and dlplo- 

nuitist. Member of Congress ; Minister to France 1746—1818 

Lobeira, Vaaco de- Portuguese author. Amatlis de Oafd. 1860—1403 
Locke, John. English philosopher, Hvman l/nderttand’ 
ing. In Essay on the Human Understanding (1690) 
maintains human mind has no innate ideas, but latter 
are result of seURation and reflection. Lettere on TiAeta^ 

*i(m ; Treatise on Education ; The BtasonaiUeness rf 

Christianity 1632-1794 

Lookbart, John Gibson. Scottl^h scholar and author. 

Life of Scott 1794-1864 

Ztongfellow^ Henry Wadsworth. American poet; bom 
in Portland, Maine; educated atBowdoin College, where 
ho wae ]>rofess(>r of mndt ni languages ; held a similar 
chair at Uar\'ard, 1835-54 ; published Hyi>er\on, 1839 ; 

Ballads and other Poems, 1841 ; i*oems on iStavery, 1842 ; 

Ttw Spanish Student, 3843 ; l\)et8 and Poet^'y qf Europe, 

1845 ; The Be^'ry of Bruges, 1846 ; Evangeline, 1847 ; 

The Golden Legend, IKSl ; Hiawatha, 1855 ; Miles Blan- 
dish, Tides (fa Way side inn. Translation of Dante, Af- 

tenmth, Keratnos, Ultima Thuk 1897—1882 

LonginiiB, Dionysius C. Greek philosopher and critic. 

T/ie Snhlime 213- 273 

Lonia» William dc. French ixjct. Bennan de la Rose — 1246 

Louis I. Emperor of the West. “Le Dfiwunalre.” Dh 

vided the empire among Ids sons 778— 840 

Louis IX. “Saint.” King of France Crusader. Cap- 
tured by the Sontceiib ; famous for his virtue 1315—1270 

Louis XI. King of France. Builder up of the monarchy; 

opponent of Charles of Burgundy 1436—1483 

Louis XIV. King of France. Son of Louis XIII. and 
Anne of Austria ; ai-rended throne undei regency of 
his mother, 1643 ; after the death of Muzarln, acted as 
ills own minister, ( olbert being his Miiti-U'r of Finance; 
annexed large part, of Flanders and Franchc Oomtd 
(1667); revoked Edict of Nantes, 1685 ; fought England, 

Aiislria, Sjaiin, and Prince of Orange, and engaged In 
the war of the Spanish Succession, his grandson having 
been appointed heir to the Spanish throne ; waika patron r 

of literature and the arts 1638-1715 

Louis XV. King of Prance. Defeated the Sugllab at 

Fontenoy ; sensual and careless . . , 1710-:*J774 

Louis XVI. King of France. Guillotined by his pet>ple. 1764-1793 
Louis Pbilippe. King of France. “ Tlie citizen king." 

Abdicated in 1848 

liouvoisi Franyoie M. Le TvlHer, Marquis of. French 
statesman. Minister of Louis XIV ; caused revocation 

of Edict of Nantes BMt— ‘1894 

liovejoy, Elijah P. American AboJItiooist. Murdered by 

a mob at Alton, Illinois . 

ZiOTer, Bamnel. lilsb novciiat Bandy Andy 

LowelF, James Russel). American poet, critic and 
matlst. ThsBkget^ Papers; ThiViMlmff Bit 
The ChmmmgraUiDn Od$ ; Foible for Cfiffics; : 

Oaihedral; Among my Booh { My Study WMOhbbn ^ 

Minister to Spain and England, ^ • jWt/ 

LbWsU, John. Amcrit^an ftatei^an and lawyof^ 
moted abolition of iJavery th MaasAohnec^ii. . v 
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BORN. PIBO. 

foatiderof the Jeenits. Was 
at wei a eoUllert then became a monk and preacher ; 

(ISItB) ttwde a pll|jriinsfie to ^ernsalom ; IdM, th aseocla- 
tt»a 8it Frande ^karlerand Ijduea, he founded the 
Boctet/ of jreeui, with the object of renovating the 
Cborch and converting the infidels ; became its superior 
In 1540 : left a devotional «vork called iSpirUual ertt-cise 1491 -1530 
LWbbooic, Sir John. English hanker and naturalist. M.P. 

The Origin ^ dvlUzalion 1834 — 

ZtfUCCOi ftucanus), M. Annieus. Eoman poet. Pharsalla. 39— «r> 

XiUoian* Oroek satirist. Diaiointti qf the Dead 125—300 

]UuoretlttB. Hotnan philosophical poet. Ik Rerum Na^ 

Committed suicide ; his work On the RaUtte qf 
Thii\g§ expounds the physical and ethical doctrines of 

Bplcums B.o. 95— 55 

tiHOullua* L. Llcinlus. Eotnan general. Conqueror of 

KitbridatoM ; celebrated for wealth and good dinners, n.c. 1 10— 57 
Litlly, Baymond. French philosopher. Art Moffna. ... 1S$4--1315 
XdUtliar, Martin. German reformer. Became a priest in 1507; 
pttbllahed (1517) 95 propositions against indulgences, 
which Telael was then selling In Germany. A great con- 
troversy arose, and Luther's works w’ore condemned 
by IrfOO X. Luther burnt the pope's Bull at Wltten- 
buig ; attended the Diet of Worms, and was protected ; 
loft monasticlsm (1524), and marrl<>d Catherine de Bora, 
an cx-nuti (1525). Justification by faith was the central 

point of his theology 1483—1546 

X^yoturffua. Spartan legislator. Instituted community of 
property and double eiecutlve at Sparta In the 9th. 

Cent., B.r. 

l«yeU« Sir Charles. English geologist. Oedi)gical JCvl- 

denre the Antititfitu Man 1797—1876 

I^yndhurat) John S, Copley, Loid, EngHsli Lord Chan- 
cellor. 1772-1868 

Lyon* Nathaniel. Amcrlcati gcncrsl. Commander of the 
Department of Mmsonri ; killed at battle of Wilson's 

Cn*ek 1819-1861 

Lyilaa. Athenian oral or. Thlrty-Jite orationt B.r. 458— 378 

layttelton. Sir Thoms s. English lawyer and judge. Tenures 1420—1481 
Lytton^ Sir Edward O. E. Lytton Dulwer, Baron English 

novelist and dramatist. The Caxtom ; Jiichdku ...1805—1873 
Lytton, tK>rd Edward Robert Bulwer. (“ Owen Meredith.'’) 

En^ish statesman and novelist. lAtcUlt 1831 — 



Macaulay, Thomas Babmgton, Lord. English historian 
Olid essayisL IRttoi'y of England. Egtays ; I^iyt qf 


Ancient Rome. , 1809—1859 

MaooabasUt, Judas. fSeo Judas Maconbams.] 

MacchiaveUi, Nicolo. Italian statesman (Si^retary of 
the Republic) and author. The Prince ; TRttory qf Plor- 

ttves 141 9-1527 

MoOlallau, Geotye B. Amcilean general Won battle 

of Antietam in the late dvll w'ar 1826 

MdCloallFf John, Cardinal. American Catholic divine. . . 1810 

Henry. RugUsh novelist Man qf Feding. 1745—1831 
Sir James. Scotch historian. IRttnry qf 
the Seroiutkm Enylancl. 1765—1832 


M^plWimt} James. Scotch scholar and poet. Ottian. 1738—1796 
MSQP)UNEilO&, James P. American general. Commanded 

aim^ of Tmoeaoe; made Jackson retreat to Atlanta. 1828—1864 
Magysady, William C. English actor. Great In Shake- 
6p6fn?lan parts Made his ti^ut (1816) as Oi'estet ; played 


:]^hard in., attd other Shakespearian parts ; visited U. 

^ . S,., 1A4B-0 ; retired from the stage In 1861 1793—1873 

MSdiMkAi Jfimes. American statesman. Member of the 
Legislature, of the convention of 1787, and a * 
advocate of the Constitution ; Joint author 
^ ll^ lil^Ston and Jay of the FedereUiet ; M. C., 1789* 

: fifVSiewtaiy of State, 1891-9; President, 1809-17 l751-lftS6 

Portuguese navigator. Msgel- 

; , ' liw% Is kamed after him 14T9-1S 81 


BOBir. BfVlI. 

Mahotnet. Arabian prophet Founder of Mohammedan- 
ism. Lived in the practice of the regulsr religion till 
he was 40 years of age. Receiving a pretended revela- 
tion from Allah, he devoted himself henceforth to the 
propagatloi) of his new religion. His faith was rejected 
at Meex^, but taken up at Medina. He fled from Mecca 
622 (The Hegira) ; was originally a monogamist, and at 


first asserted liberty of conscience 570— 632 

Mahomet XL '* Tb« Great.'* Snlton of Turkey. Captor 

of CoTiHtantinoplo 1430^1481 

Mai, Angelo, Car^nal. Italian antiquarian and scholar. 

Di‘icr>vcred and published six books of Cicero's lost 

Rtpubllc 1789-1854 

Maintenon, Fran^olso d'Aublgnd, Mme. de. Mistress of 
Louis XIV.; mnrrifMl the comic poet Scarrou, 1652 ; (ho 


died, 1660); made governess of the Due du Maine, 1670 ;* 


given estate of Maintenon, 1674 ; secwjtly married I.ouls 
XIV., 1685 ; exerted great religious Influence over him. 1635—1719 
Maiatre, J osoph de. French author. Soirees de St. Peters- 
burg 1766-1821 

Maiatre, Xavier de. French anchor. Wdtk Afound My 

Room 1763—1852 

Malthiia, Thomas Rob<-rt, Rev. English political econo- 
mist. Essay on the PiinHpte (f I\)putcitlon 1766—1834 

Mandeville, Sir .John. English Iravoler in the East. Often 

calk'd the first English prose writer 1300—1372 

Manfred. Son of the Emperor Frederick II. King of 

Naples and Sicily, Defeated by Charles of Aragon . . 1233—1266 
Manning, Hi'iiry Edward, Cardinal. English Catholic 

prc'lttle and author 1808 — 


Mansfield, William Murray, Earl of. Rngllsli Lord Chief 
Justice. Born in Scotland, educated at Oxford, and 
called to the bar in 1731 ; became Solicitor-General In 
1743, having prt'vioiisly aeqnirefl a largo practice. In 
Parliament he distinguished himself by his oratory; was 
made Attorney- General in 1754, and Chief Justice of 
the King’s Bench in 1756, being at the same time created 


Baron Mansfield 1705—1798 

Mantegna, Andrea. Italian painter. The Triumjth qf 

Julim Oautar 1431—1506 

ManutinB, Aldus. Venetian printer and scholar. In- 
ventor of Italic type The Aidlne Editions 1449- 1515 

ManutiUB^ Aldus. Venetian printer and author On the 

Rmnan Senate 1547-1697 

Hanzoni, Alessandro, Count. Italian author. / Pt-mnessi 

Spif^i 1784-1873 

Marat, Jean P. French Revolutionist. ABsa.'<hinat''d 1744 — 1793 

Marcellua, Marcus Claudius. Roman general fl?)d .‘‘tales- 
man. Conqueror of Syracuse B.r. 270 — 208 

Margaret, “ Serairamls of the North Queen of Norw^sy, 

Sw'Cilen and Denmark 1.353—1412 

Marg-aret of Austria. Regent of the Notherlands, Took 

part in the league of Cambray 1480—1580 

Margaret of Parma. Regent of the Netherlands. Mother 

of Alexander Farnosc 1522—1686 

Margaret of Valois. Sister of Francis T, of France, Au- 
thoress. Ueptamermi. Queen of Navarre. . . 1492— 15tf 

Maria lioulea. Empress of Najmleon 1.; daughter of 

Francis I. of Austria 1791—1817 


Maria Theresa. Empress of Austria and Qtieen of Hun- 
garj'. Daughter of OharleH VI., Emperor of Germany, 
and wife of Francis, Duke of Lorraine. Pniesla, Spain, 

Sardinia, Bavaria and Saxony disputed her title to her 
father's estate. She drove out the French and Bava* 
rians, and made pence with Prustda. Francis was chosen 
Emperor in 1746, but she was the real power ; took port 
in tho Seven Tears’ War ; aboUohed feudal aervice, .... 1717—1700 
MarluB, Cains. Roman general and etateamtn. Consul. 

Defeated CTimbri and Teutonoa ; leader of the popular 

faction ; rival of BnlU B.c. 187— 06 

Mmrlbmntfli, John Chniehfib Engli^ oovi- 

■ -! I I I - , - ■ ■■ 
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« 1IOEN. DIIA* 

miiider. MAirled Sftith Jannlnuct^ 167B ; favorite of the 
Dake of York ; made jBarl of Marlborough, 1680 ; com* 
maoded Knghah forces In Low Countries, 1689 ; deposed 
for hie Jacobite Intrigue, 1692 ; restored, 1696 ; com- 
mander of allied armies in Uollaud, 1702 ; won battle of 
Blenheim, 1704 ; RamUHes, 1706 ; Malplaquct, 1709, Hie 
wife was the confidante of Queen Anne. In disgrace 

from 17U till accession of George I 1060—1722 

JCsrlborouBllt Sarah Jennings, Duchess of. Wife of the 

above ; had great influence with Qui»cn Anne 1060 — 1744 

Xarlow«, Christopher. English ])oct and dramatist 
JOoctor Fautfus, I/ero and Leander; Tht Jew qf Malta ; 

Dldo^ Qt* 9 enof CarOmgt, 1564—1588 

Xarmont, Atiguslus F. L V de, Duke of Kaguaa. French 
general. Fought Austrian, Prussian and Rnssian troops 

near Paris, 1814 — 1774 — 1852 

Xannontal, Jean F. French author and philosopher. 

Moral lal(8 1723-1799 

Xarryat} Frederick. English naval officer and Dovellnt. 

Peter Simple; Midehljiman JSasy ; Jacob Faithful; 

Japfut in Seaixh qf a Fattier 1792—1848 

Xara, Anne F. 11. B, French actress. Famous in genteel 

comedy 1779 — 1847 

Xarsh| George P. American phUologlst. llUtory qf the 

Engtish Language 1801—1882 

Xanlialy John. Chief Justice of the United Slutes. Oatv- 
tain in the Revolutionary War, at the close of which he 
began to practice law in Virginia ; a moiubcr of the Vir- 
ginia Convention (1788»; in 1797, with Pinckney and 
Gerry, he W'ent on a diplomalir mission to France ; 
elected to congress In 1799 ; appointed Secretary of State 
1800, and resigned that office to become Chief Justice. 

Was the greatest judge tliat ever held the latter office. . . 1755- 1835 
XwPtel, It e„ “The Ilaminer’] Charles, Mayor of the 
Palace. Aufrtrasian Duke and gcnenil. Conquered Sara- 
cens in a great battle at Poitiers 691— 741 

Martial (M. Valerius Martlalls). Roman epigrammatic 

poet. Epigrams 43— 105 

Xartin, Bon llenrl. French historian. History qf France. 1810 

Xartlneau, llumcr. English writer. Socufy in America. — 1876 
Xartsrn, Justin. Christian writer. Ai)ulogy for the Cki'is- 

- tianJlitigion 103-165 

Xary, Queen of England. Married Philip IT. of Spain. 

Persecutor of the Proteatants 1516—1.558 

Xary da’ XedLlcl. Quetm of Henry IV. of Franco Re- 
gent after his death ; deposed 1573- 1642 

Xary Stuart- Queen of Scuts, Daughter of James V. 
and Mary of Guise ; married ( 558} the French Dauphin, 

(who came to the throne in 15-59 as FrnTicis 11 , and died 
childless, 1560) ; was invited lo the throne of Scotland 
(1560); married her cousin, Darnley (1.565). Her sec- 
retary and favorite, Rlis^io, was murdered (1560); her 
husband was hlowm up (1367), and hIic married the Earl 
of Bothw'cll the same year. Compelled to take refuge in 
England, she was flnady beheaded by Ell/abt th on a 

charge of conspiracy 1542—1587 

XaaanieUo (Tomma'»so Anniello) Neapolitan patriot. 

Lod popular revolt against Viceroy of Naples 1628—1648 

Xaaon, James M. American statesman Author of Fu- 
gitive Slave Law of 18.50 1797—1871 

Xassiutfert Philip. English dramatist, Js’ew ^^\(y to Pay 

Old Debts; The Virgin Martyr; The City Mada7n . . 1584-1640 
Xather* Cotton. American theologian and welter. Mag- 

iialia OtrUiti 1663—1728 

Xather^ Increase. .American theologian and author. Es.^ay 

on Jietnarkable Providmees . , . 1639™ 1723 

Xathow, Theobald, *’ Father Mathew ” Irish temper^ 

ance reformer 1790—1856 

Mathews, Charles English comedian. A Trip to Auxei’- 

1776-1833 

Xaurlce. Protest Elector of Saaony, German general 


Bokii; tmik 

and atatoamau. Secured Treaty at Paaeait, gmtnuftta^lig rt ^ 

religious liberty to Protestanta 

Xaurloe of Naaeau. Prince of Oranj^. Son of WiUlam ^ ^ 

the Silent. Stadtholder. Defeated Spanlarda at Tiim* 

hout, Anstrlana at Nieuwport , 

XaximlUan 1. Etaperor of Germany. With Henry VIXL 
defeated tho French at battle of the BpUn ; emted 

standing army 

Xanatin, Julius, Cardinal. French atateaman. Negotl- 
ated treaty of Westphalia i adviser of Anne of Austria 

and Louis XIV ^ laOk-Wfil 

Xaaziiii, Guisoppo. Italian patriot. Cooperated with 

Garibaldi ; founder of Young Italy ISOS— 1878 

Meade, George G. American general. Won battle of 

Oettyaburg 1815—4878 

Medici* Catherine deV Qncen of Henry 11. of France. In- 

stigatc'd massacre of 8t. Bartholomew. 1618—1669 

Medici, Cosmode’. Florentine statesman. “ Father of his 

country.” Patron of art and learning ; collected M6S,. 1389—1464 
Medici, t^osmo de’. Grand Duke of Tuscany, ”The 
Great.” Defeated Florentines and French. First Grand 

IVxke 1619—1674 

Medici, Loron/o do'. Grand Duku of Florence. “The 
Magnificent.” Patron of art and literature ; adorned 

Florence 1448—1498 

Mehemet Ali. Pasha of Egypt, General. Destrfiyed the 
monuments ; conquered Syria ; conquests stopped by 

European powers 1769—1849 

Mel&nohthon, Philip (Schwarzerdt). German Reformer 
and scholar. Siicceedod T..uthcr as leader of tho Reform* 

ers. The Augsburg Coufesskm » 1487—1560 

Melbourne, William Lamb, Viscount. English states’ 

man Moderate Whig Minister, 1835-41 1779—1848 

Melchtbal. Arnold von Swiss patriot. One of the found- 
ers of Swi'^s ludepcndencc — • 1817 

MelyiUo. Andrew. Scotch reformer and scholar. Abol- 

ihlied Episcopacy in Scotland 1546— IflJHi 

Mendelnsohn-Bartholdy, Felix, German composer. 

In 1827 he produced The Midsuimner Night" s Dream and 
the opera The Wedding of Cotnacke. In 1836 appeared 
bis St. Paul, ant] In 1846 the oratorio of Elljiih^ Among 
Ills rnoHt famous w’oiks are his Songs Without Wotuis, 
lie pioduced many instmmental pieces and sonatas.. . . 1809—1847 
MengB, Anthony Raphael. German painter. Apollo and 

tJu Mum 1728-1T?9 

Meriznde, Prosper French novelist and dramatist. Co~ 

lomba 1803 — 1870 

Meflimer. Frederick B. Sttabian physician. Founder of 

Mesmerism 1734—1616 

Metellus, QuiutuH CppcIHus Roman commander, ViC’ 
tor over Jugurtha. FhuirlHhed 100 B.c. 

Mettemich, Ch ment \V. N. L., Prince de. Austrian 
statesman and diplomatist. Chancellor ; Minister of 
Foreign Affairs ; represented Anstrla at Congress of 

Vienna. . . 4776-1691 

Meyerbeer, James. Gonnnn composer. 

Romllda c Cohtauza, 1818; Sefulrainide 

1819; Croriato in Egyplo, 1824 ; keJteH U DitAle^ 1831 ; 

Huguenots, 1836 ; l/molU dn Ford, 1854 4791—1814 

Meszofanti, Ouisepi>e G., Cardinal. Italian linguist . . . . , 1774f— 1819 
Miohael Angrelo (Buouarotti) Italian painter, sculptor, 
and architect. Painted tlie fresco of the Last Judgnml^, 
and prophets, sibyls, etc., at the Slstinc CHuipel. Among 
his great sculptures ars the gigantic marble DoflAd at 
Florence, a Pletd and Mo»e^; was appointed architect of 
St. Peter’s, and formed a model for the dome ; wrote 

sonnets and poems 4474^4844 

Mickle wicz, Adam. Polish patriot and poet. Thi Anr 

cesUm 4799— MW# 

Middleton* Thomas. English dramatist* The Bogirtnttt 

Girl; A Mad World, Mg Mdatm.e .1874^^ 
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BOHH. Z>J(11>. 

IKtiOlii^ TiMfim AitMrtom ftateffmao. President of tlie 

oofigtoM t7U^im 

Tims. Emittlsh motaphyeiclen mid hlstorlmt. 

totf MrU^i/f Ihiha 1778-1830 

J^bn dtuAitk Snglifth political economist mid phlloso- 
piior. WasfwUiiatiPn qf Sir W. HopiUton'i PfUkmjphy . . . 1806-1873 
Tdhd fi. English painter. Beirntn qf ihi Dove to 

Ui»Arh 18fi« 

SClUer* llngh. Scotch geologist. Old Rtd SandBioM ., . , 1802-1^^)6 
Xllmail) Henry H. English divine and hietorlan. HUtmy 

if Loan Oh^'i^nanUy 17»1— 1868 

Hiltiades. Athenian general. Commander at Marathon. 

Flourished 600 B.o. 

|ftUtoa»dohn. English poet. Paradise Lo$t. Edncatedat 
CambrldgOt and poss^ some years In study and travel ; 
was a Republican, and Latin Secretary of the English 
Commonwealth ; wrote many prose political and contr(>- 
Tersial works. His semnets ore among the best in the 
language. Hie other works are Comu$, V Allegro^ 11 Pui- 
mioto, Samon Agonistes^ Paradise Begai/ied, Lycidas,. 1608—1674 
Htnto» Blr Gilbert Elliott, Ist Earl of. English Admlnls- 

tmtor In India; Governor General 1751—1814 

XiirabeaUf Qabiiel H. de liiquetti. Count of. French ora- 
tor and revolnilonlst. Entered army, 1767 ; imprisoned 
by his father at various times for Intrlgnes and debts ; 
wandered in England, France, and Germany, 1783-8 ; 
represented Aix in States General, 1789 ; president of 

National Convention, 1701 1740-1701 

KirwndolAy John Ficus, Count della. Iialian scholar and 

reviver of loanilug 1463—1494 

Xitobell, Donald G. ('* Ik. Marvel.'’) American author. 

My Parrn at Edgewood ; HeverUs qf a Bai'Mor Iftbl 

MUltOhell, Ormsby M. American astronomer and general. 

Director of Dudley Observatory at Albany ; eurprised 

Huntsville 1810- 1808 

Mitford. Mary Rtissell. English author. Our VUlage , . . . 1786-1855 
Mlthridatea. “The Great,” King of Pontus. With 
Tigraoes of Armenia fought the Romans for many 

yearn a. c. 130 - 63 

MoliAra, Jean Baptiste Poquelin dc. French dramatist. 

Becmne vakf du chmutre to Louis Xlll. in 1640; four 
years later ho took the name of Mall^rrc, and l>ccnino a 
eomk actor. After playing in the provinces for some 
time he opened a theatre at Paris, In 16!^. His Precieu- 
m Bidioitles appeared In 1659 ; St'Ols des Maris In 
1901 ; MUanlhrtdJS in 1666 ; and Turluffey his master- 
piecci in 1667. Among his other works are Le Malads 

bmginaire Skad Ists Ffinnus SavanUs . 1682—1673 

Moltke, Hlllniuth, Count von. German general. Con- 

^ineror In the Franco-Pmsslan war , 1800 - — 

Theodore. German historian. IRstory qf 

Rome 1817 

IConllf George, Duke^of Albemarle. Restorer of the Eitg- 

Ush monarcUj 1608- 16Tt) 

Wummouthf James Scott, Duke of. Natural son of Charles 

11. Rebelled and was executed 1649—1686 

VomidAt Jamee. American statesman. Captain in Revo- 
IntRmary War ; studied law with Jefferson ; delegate to 
<?oitgreia, 178$ ; opponent of OonsUtntion ; Senator. 

1790$ Minister to F^ce, 1794-6; Governor of Virginia, 

1799-1809$; Snvoy-Extinordlnary to France, 1802; Min- 
later tnEiMbtnd, 1608; Governor of Virginia, 1611; 

ReMtaty of State, 1611.17 ; President, 1817-25 17fS8-1881 

tahly Mitfy Wortl^ English author. Letters, 1690—1762 
MIehac] de. Fronoh author. Bssais. Studied 
Mart fudge at Bordeaux, 1604; Mayor of Bordeaux, 

pnbBebed the Essays, 1580 1083-1692 

Charles Fmbes, Comte de. French pub- 
jjldat. Leader of Liberal Catholic party. 7%s Erse 

v in rte State 1810-1870 

MgaaiMIlguL^ dost, Vdran, Marquis of. Frenchoom- 


BORN. DHqp, 

mander la Canada* Killed on Abndmra's Heights, In the 

batUe with Wolfe 1712—1759 

UontamAFor, George de. Spanish poet. Diana 154*0—1562 

SContanpaAt Frunyoioo A. de jfl. de Moutemart, March ion- 

esc ne. Mistress of Louis XIV. 1641^1707 

MLontMQUiau, Charles de ISecoiidat, Boron de. French 

author. Spirit qf the Laws 1689— li'ftS 

Uontoi, Lola, Countess of Landsfcld. SpaniKh adventuress. 

Mistress of King Louis of Bavaria. Ttte Art qf Beauty. 1824—1861 
MozxtaBomii II. Last Em))cror of Mexico. Mortally 
wounded while attempting to quell insurrection of blit 

subjects against Cortez 1476—1520 

Montfort, Simon de. Norman soldier and Crusatlcr. Con- 

s))icuous in the war against the Albigcnses 1150—1218 

BCoxxtfort, Simon de, Earl of Leicester. English soldier 
and statesman. Called llrst House of Cmnmons ; led * 

Imrons against Henry HI.; killed at battle of Leicester. . 1205—1265 
Montgolfier, Jacques S. jS-cneh inventor of balloons..., 1745-^1799 
Montgomery, James. English poet. Tlut WoHd Bf/ore 

thr Floitd ; The qf SfvUzerland * . . 1771—1854 

Montsromexy, Richard. American Revolutionary soldier. 

Killed at Quebec 1736—1775 

Montmorency, Anno de. Constable of Franct\ Chief 

Minister of Fnimcle 1 ; beat Huguenots at Grenx* 1493—1567 

Montmorency, Henri do. C'oimtable of France. Took 

up arms against lx)nis XTIL; bebead^l 1534—1614 

Montmorency, Manhow do. (’onstahle of France. “The 

Great,” General at the victory bf Bouvines 1175—1230 

Montpenaier, Anne M. L. d'Orleaim, Duchess of. French 
writer. Adherent of Conde in the Wars of the Fronde. 

Memoirs. 1027-1698 

Montroee, James Graham, Marquis of. Hcotch Royalist 

generui. Executed for tieason 1612-^1650 

Moore. Sir John. British commander. Killed at Oomnna 1701—1809 
Moore, Thomas. Irish poet. JUtlla Boakh ; Lieh Mdo‘ 
dies ; The Twopenny Postbag ; The Fudge FttnvUy ; 

The Lares qf the Angels; The Epicurean; Life qf 

SaefHdan ,* Life of Lord Byron 1779—1852 

Morales. Luis. Spanish j»ainler. “ 1’bc Divine.” Via 

Dolorosa 1509-1686 

More, Hannah. English aiithoreus. (Joikbs in Bearch qf a 

HV<’ 1745-1888 

More, Sir Thomas. English staU^sman and author. Lord 
Chancellor. Educated at Oxford, wheiT ho knew Eras- 
muB ; entered Parliament, 1.504 ; published lihn ry (f 
Richard 111., 1513 ; became favtu ite of Henry VIII. ; piil>- 
Usbed Vtofda, 1516 ; speaker of House of Commons, 1523 ; 

T.K>rd Charicx*lIor, 1.5.32; refused to at knowledge the va- 
lidity of Henry’s inarriagt' to Anm* Boleyn 1480—1530 

Moreau. Jean Victor. French commander Won battles 

of llochstadtand Hohenlindcn ; killed at Dresden 1768—1818 

Morgrajti, Sir Henry J. WcIbIi buccaneer. Captured Pana- 
ma and Porto Bello 1633-“ 1696 

Momay, Phlllptx* de, Sieur du Plessis-Morlay. French 
Protestant statcfimnn. IWatise. on the InslUvtkm qf the 

Eucharist 1549—1628 

Moriiy, Charlea A. L, J. de. Count of. French Btatesman, 

Reputed son of Hortenfle de Beanhamais ; proniinent in 

coup d’ Slat 1811—1865 

Morris, George P. American jonniallst and poet. Wooef- 

WMin, Spare that Tree 1808—1864 

Morris, Gouvcnieur. American Revolutionary statesman 
and orator. Minister to Prance ; U. S. Senator ; pro- 

ntoter of Erie Canal 1764—1816 

Morris, Robert. American flnanclcr and statesman. So- 

perlntondent of Finances, 1781-4 1784—1806 

Morris, William. English poet. The Earthly Paradise .. — p 

Morse, Samuel Finley Breeee American inventor of tele- 
graph. Studied painting at first ; suggested elec^ic 
telegraph In 1882, while returning from Europe ; con- 
structed amsU recoordlng electric telegraph In 1885 ; Sp* 
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plied vainly for Conitreealona] aid In ld37 ; ffot It in 
1643 ; cotnttrncted teJcg^raph Ihie from Wa»tiin^Qn to 
llaltimoK, end broo^ht tetegrftpb into eacccieful opera* 

Ion in 1846 ; 1794— 187» 

Kor^n, Jamee Donglae, Earl of, Ec^cnt of Scotland ; 

Lord Chancellor. Beheaded as acceasory to murder of 

Darnlcy 1580—1581 

Morton (or Moreton)* John, Cardinal, Archbinhop of 
Canterbury. Einjliah statesman. Lord Chancellor ; pro- 
posed marrlogie of Henry VII. lo daujjhter of Edward 

IV 1410-1500 

Moaes. Hebrew Ic^'inlator and Htatenman Lori the Israel- 
ites out of E^ypt. Mosaic CfMleor Laws b.c. 1570—1450 

Motley^ John Lothrop. American historian and diplo- 
matist. Minister to England and Austria. Th« Hise of 

the BuU'h Repubfie 1814—1877 

Mott, Valentine, American surgeon. First to exsert en- 
tire right clavicle 1785—1865 

Moultrie, William. American Revolutionary soldier. De- 
fended fort on Sullivan’s Island (1776), afterward called 

Fori Moultrie 1781—1805 

Mozart, Johann C. N. A. <Jerman composer. Composed 
short pieces when <i years old ; gave concerts lu Paris 
and London, 1703-4 ; in 17R1, composed Itlmneneo ; 1783, 

The Abdudktn. f)-oni the Seraglio; 1785, Davldde Peni- 
tente ; 1786, the comic opera of J'he Jian iage qf Figa?v; 

1787, his masterpiece of /)oo Giova?nii ; 1791, ^he Magic 
Flute ; his latest work, the Reguiern, is his most sublime 1756—1791 
Muller, F. Max. German philologist in England. Chlpe 

from a Oertnao Wo/ldiop 18123 

Muller, Wilhelm. German lyric poet, fgrkal Frortmi- 

adeg 1794— m 

Munchausen, Jerome c;. F. von. German traveller and 

liar... 1720-1797 

Miinzer, Thomas. German Anabaptist and insurgent. 

Led 40,000 fanatics ; committed gieatexeesHes; executed ISSKi 

Murat, Joachim. French Marshal and King of Naples. 

Dashing cava! i;y leader 1770—1815 

Murgrer, Henri, trench aullior. Hf de Bohtme 18212—1860 

Murillo, Bartholomew Stepiicn. Spanish painter En- 
joyed the advice and friendship of V'elasqnex ut Madrid. 

Many of his works w ere painted for churches there, and 
at Cadiz and Seville. His virgin Mdnts and his beggar 
boys are famous. Among his great works arc St. Eliza- 
beth (f Hangai'y., The Prodigal Soo^ The Young Beggar^ 

Moses Striking the Rot'k, St. Anthony qf Padua., and the 

Marriage qf St. Cathe; ine 1618— 1662 

Mumer, Thomas. German sotlrlst and poet. The World 

of Ffjol.^ 1475—1535 

Murray, James Stuart, Karl of. Regent of Scotland.. 

Leader of Protestant faction , ii|>ponent of Mary Stuart. 1531—1570 
Murray, Llndlcy, American grammarian. Grammar of 

the Fnt/M Language 1745^18126 | 

Muaoet, Louis C. Alfred de. French poet and •novelist. 

Jjes Marrons du Feu ; IVamauna 1810—1857 

Nadir Shah* King of Persia. Expelled Afghans ; de- 
throned Shah and usurped crown ; conqncred part of 

!'•***“ 

Naplsr, Sir ('liiirlps .7. Englieh general in India. Con- 

qtierorof the Sclnde 1782—1858 

Napier, John, Lonl. Scotch mathematician. Inventor of 

logarithms 155(^1617 

Napier, Sir William F. P, English general and historian, 

JPistory qf the War in the Peninsula 1785 1610 

Nash, Thomas. English satirist and dramati*>l The Sujh 

ptieathn of PieiTe J'ennUeee to the Dt:vil 1567—1600 

Neauder, Johann A. N. German historian. Universal 

TIishn'y of the Ch tsfian Rellgiem 178(1—1850 

Nehuchaduezzar. King of Babylon. Conqueror of Je- 
rusalem, Tyre, Eg, pt , 


PlhClw 

Naokar. Jame#, Ff«ach Unaador and <Mvh 

trollcf-Oaneral of the Financee. On the Aeitninihlf atim 

qf the Finances, Father of Mme. ikSta6L, ITMHW 

‘Kalaon, Horatio, Viacount^ English naval cinnitiandcr. 

Went to aoaot 13 ; poet captain, 1779 ; roar admCral, 1797; 
diatinguiabod himself at baUie of Mount Vincenfe ; won 
battle of the Nile, 1798 ; second in command at Copen- 
hagen, 1801 (but really won the fight) ; In 1805, with 87 
aall of the line and four frigates, defeated combined 
I French and Spanish fleets at Trafalgar, where he woa 

mortally wounded 1758—1800 

Naj>oa, Cornelius. Roman biographer. Lives ff (he JSm' 
fierors^ Flourished 5 B.c. 

Nero. Roman Emperor (54-68). Put bis mother to death ; 

persecuted Christians ; said to have burned Rome 37— ' 68 

Norvm. Roman Emperor (76-98). Humane ruler; recalled 

exiles baplshed by his prcdi cessors 8!}— 98 

Nezaolrode, Charles R., Count of. Russian diplomatist. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs under three Em|)erore 1780—1868 

Newxnan, John Henry, Cardinal. English Catholic theo- 
logian. A Qianimar (f Assent 1801 

Newton, Bir Isaac. English mathematician and phUoao- 
pbof. Prihcipia. In 1G65 discovered the method of 
fluxions ; ill 1668, that light Is not homogeneous, but 
consists of rays of dlfl'erent refrangibIHty ; In 1675, pub- 
lished his Themy qf Light, and Color. His great work, 
the Principal, appeared In 1687. (He had really discov- 
ered the extent of the force of gravity in 1666.) In this 
he shows that every particle of matter is attracted by 
every other particle with a force Inversely proportional 

to the squares of the distances 1642—1787 

Ney. Michael. “The Bravest of the Bravo." One of Na- 
poleon’s marshals. Led Guard at Waterloo; shot 1769—181 

Nioholaa I. Czar of Russia. Warred with Turkey and 
Persia; put down Polish insurrection; engaged In 

Crimean War * 1796—1855 

Niciaz. Athenian commander. Leader of the disastrous 

expedition into Sicily B.c. 413 

Nicole, Pierre. French Janseniat. Essais de Morale 1635-1666 

Niebuhr, Barthold Q. German historian. Uisieny qf 

Rome 1776-1881 

Niehtixiffale, Florence. English philanthropist. Noieson 

Eurf^ng 1825 — 

NoaiUez, Adrian M., Dnke of, French general and states- 
man ; commanded in war with Germany, 1734 1078—1706 

Nillzon, Christine. Swedish singer 1843 — 

Nodlar, Charles. French novelist. Thit^ee Aubert 1783—1844 

NoHekenz, Joseph. Dutch sculptor. Tineoleon and Alex- 
ander 1737-1868 

Norfolk, Thomas Howard. 3d Dnkc of. English general; 

defeated the Scotch at Fiodden Field MTS-r-lOW 

Normaxtby, Constantine A. Phipps, Marquis cff. English 
statesman ; home Secretary ; advocate of Catholic 

Emancipation 1767—1816 

North, Frederick, Lord English statesman ; leader of 
Commons; Prime Minister during the Amerioon 

War 1731^11^ 

North, Sir Thomas. English translator. PiytemiEslAMH, 1566^1669 
Northcote, 8lr Stafford IL English Conaomtlve atotco* 

man ; Chancellor of the Exchequer (1874-’60) 1816 

Noatradamuz, Mlcliael do. French astrologer. Cm* 

iuries (a collection of prophesies) UN6^15(|6 

Nottingham, Daniel Finch, Earl of. English statesman; 

SecreUry of Slate ; one of the Counsellors of Wlllhua 

ni 1647^^6 

Nottingham, Heneago Finch, Earl of. English jarfsti ^ 

Attornry General, and Lord Chancellor. .. . , 

** Novaliz,^ (Friedrich von Hardenbetg), OetttkOii ouUiorv 

f/ttinrieh von Ofterdingm IjTTE^tlh^ i 

Noyes, George R. American theolo^ilan oad Ulhli^ ' ’ 

scholar. TranalaiRm of the 
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Tltoi. Eitgitoti informer ; inventor of the '* Pophih 

1630-^1705 

OboHilit 4eru F. Frencli phUenthropIfiit 1T40-1836 

O’Btloxif Wlillam SmiUi. Irish politician ; leader of 

** Young Ireland bantslied for “ treason ” 180S— 1864 

Ooofti&9 Wiliiam, English theologian. On tM Power qf 

tfi4 Smirdgn PmU^f — 1347 

OcoloVBi Thdinaa. Englinb poet» Ttu Story qf Jonathan., 13^0-1450 
O^Cosmollf Daniel. Irish orator and agitator ; advocate 

of Catholic Emancipation, and the repeal ot the union. . 1775--1647 

O^OoJmoarrCharlea. American lawyer 1804 

Odoaoer. Gothic King of Italy. Executed hy Theodoric, 

wl»o beaieged him in Ravenna 493 

John. German reformer; adherent of 

Ewingle. Ontke Pasttmer 1483—1631 

OeObJeiiMhliMreiry Adam O. Danish dramatiet Axel and 

Valhorg mo-ieoo 

0«rvted« Hane C. Danish scientist ; founder of the science 

of cleClro-maguetisra ... 1776—1851 

Oglothorpo* James. British general ; colontaer of Geor- 
gia 1688-1785 

OUtUB, Magnus. Danlah historian On the PeopUs the 

Jfarth 1600- 13G8 

OldoABtley Bir John, Lord Cohhara, English reformer. 

Head of the Inanrgcnt Lollards Executed 1300—1407 

Oldfield, Anne. English actress ; equally famous in 

tragedy and comedy 1683—1730 

OldhExn, John, English poet- Pindaric Ode« 1663—1683 

Oldmlxon, John. English historian and antiquarian. 

JHetory qf Ute Stuarte *. 1678 — 1742 

OliTarez, Oaspard Engman, Duke of. Spanish statesman 
and general. First Minister of State; opironcnt of 

Richelieu ; fought France and the Netherlands 1587—1646 

Omar t. Arabian Caliph. Conqueror of Jenisalem 681 - C44 

Opie^i Mrs. Amelia. English novellat. Tht Oi'phan 1761—1807 

Opitz, Martin. German poet. J\)etn qf Contotation 1597— '1639 

Orcaffna, Andrea dl Ci(uii. Italian painter and sculptor. 

THimiph (if Death, nt Pisa 1339-1889 

OrzUl, John G. German philologist and classical scholar. 

Jnsd'iptiOne 1787—1849 

Oxiltan* Greek Father of the (?hurch, Ilexapla. Held 

universal restoration of the dead 1A5~ 253 

Orleans, Clmrles d\ French poet ; captured at Aglncourt 1391—1465 
Orldanz> t^uls PhiJUpc Joseph, Duke of. “ Egalite 

(Equality). French revolutionist 1747—179.3 

Orldana, PlilUIppCt Duke of. Regent of France. Profli- 
gate in morals nnd irolltlcs 1674—1723 

Orioff, Gregory Gregorievltch, Count. Favorite of Cathe- 
rine or Russia, whom he helped to the throne 1784—1783 

Omdxtd, James Butler, Duke of Irish statesman ; put 

down Irish Rcbotl ion 1610—1688 

Oixiziua, Paulus. Spanish ecclesiastic and historian. Ills- 

tOfiarmn lAhri VltL Advenne Poffanoe, Flourished, . . 5iii Cent’y. 
Ozninit Fella* Italian conspirator and revolutionist ; at- 
tempted to aaaaaslnate Napoleon HI.; executed 1819—1868 

OnceolB. Seminole Indian chief ; fought whiten 2 years. . 1803—1838 
OtfttIftXI X. Turkish SnUaii, (lJJ90-taj!6,) Founder of the 

Ottoman Empire 1250—1326 

Ontzda* Adrian von, Dutch painter. A StnaSter Lighting 

1610-1685 

OtBoI. (“The Great.’’) Emperor of <5ermany. DefcjtW 

imd ChriMdaulamd Danes; deposed Pope John XI .. .. 918— 973 
OtiSi Hprirlsoh Gray. American atateeman and orator; a . 

" Fcdmliiit leadclr In Congrew 1766— 16t8 

Ok^ American Revolntionary statesman and 

, orator i Vnswsd against writs of assistance ; led popular 

; 1726-1783 

Thomiu^ EniR^ish dramatist, Venice l^rr^erwd. , 1651—1680 
OtttfWOh. Sir James. English general In India ; led cxpedL 

iaoo-1863 

Eng^poet, The Yf^ 1681-1618 


BOKK. 

Ovid, (Publius Ovidftts Naso), Roman poet. Metdmgr- 

}}ho9e» * a.c. 4818a.n. 

Owen, Richard. English anatomist aud paleontologist. 

nietory of Dritieh Fossil Mammals 1804 — 

Owen, Robert. English Socialist m America; founded 

colony of New Harmony. Few View (f S(K'iet.y 1771—1858 

Ozenetiem, Axel, Count. Hwedish staiestuati 1588—1684 

P&ffaninl^ NIccolo. Italian violinist ; ct‘lebrated for bis 

performances on a single string 1784—1840 

Paine, RoloiTt Treat. American lawyer and stateHruan; 

Higned Declaration of Independence 1731—1814 

Paine, Thomus. American (English bom) deist and poli- 
tical wi Iter. The Age qf Iteason i Vosnmm Sense., . 1737—1800 
Paley, WtHiam. Eu^dish divine and theologian. Evl- 

denas 1748-1805 

Palgrave, Sir Francis. English historian. Jftsioryqf Fot'- 

tnandy 1788—1861 

Palisey, Bernard. Fi euch potter and enainellcr Treatise 

on the Origin qf F(f(tnluins 161<^1596 

Palladio, Jacopo, Itahan archltcci. Chnrrh of S. Riden^ 

tme, at Venice. Founder of “ ralladimi ” aichiteclurc 1518-1680 
PalmersAon, Henry John Temple, ;M VlHcount. English 
stalesmait ; Miuisier of Foreign Affairs; Jong Prime 

Minister . ... 1784-1865 

Paolif Pascal do. Corsican patriot and Geiu rahin Chief in 

Corsican revolt agninsl the Genoese 1726—1807 

Papin, Denys. French ualnral philosopher . inventor of 
Papin'ft Digester ; one of the Inventors of the steam 

engine . 1647 ■ 1716 

Papponheim. Godfrey H., Count von German Geneial ; 

w’on Imj^eriullst vjePiry at Magdeburg 1594—1632 

ParacelaPB, Ptrilippus A. T. von HolM nlieim. Swiss phy- 
sician and phllOHcjpher ; introduced mercury and opium 

into medical use * 1493—1541 

Pardoe, Julia. English writer. Louis XJV 1806—1862 

Park, Mungo. Scotch traveler in Africa. Ttavelsinthe 

Inteiior qf Africa 1771—1805 

Parker, Isaac. American jurist ; Chief Justire of Massa- 
chusetts .... 1768—1830 

Parker, Matthew. Archbishop of CMntcrbur}', Published 

the Dlhd 1504—1575 

Parker, Tbecnlore. American theologian and reformer. 

Transient and Pemhinent in Phristtunitg. . . , 1810—1860 

Parkman, Francis. American historian, fonspiiaryqf 

Pontiac I®8 

Parma, Alexander Famese, Duke of. Italian General ; 

Regent of the NethcilniidM ; crmimanded the Spanish 
JVnnadft ; fought Maurice and Willi irii of Orange .. 1541—1592 
Parmlgiano, II. (F. Mazzuoli). Italian painter. Madonna 

della Rosa - - - 1.503—1540 

Parnell, Charles Stewait Irish pidilician and agitator; 

M P.; head of the. Land League movement, 1847 — — 

Parnell, Thomas. English iK>el. Thr Ifemxit 1679—1717 

Pamy, Evariste D.E French lyric poet. Author of 

many amatory poems 1753—1814 

Parr, Catherine. Queen of Ilcniy VIll. of England, whom 

she Hiiccmlert in surviving 1509*- 1M8 

Parr, Samuel. English divine, scholar and author. CAur- 

QCter qf Charles James Fax 1747—1829 

Parr, Thomas C* Old Parr English centenarian 1483—1685 

Parry, Sir William E. English arctic explort‘r ; sought 

for northw'cst passage ; discovered Barrow’s Strait 1T90-1856 

ParBonz, Theophilus. American Jurist and Chief Justice 

of Massachusetts 1790—1818 

Parzonz, Thomas William, American poet. Translator 

of Dante's Divina Oommedia . . 1819 

PaBoal, Blaise. French philosopher and writer. (Pt!itisPe$y 
He wrote a traatiso on conic sections at 16 ; Invented a 
calculating machine nt 18 ; established the theory of kL 
mospherie pretanre 1848.* entered the oloteter of Port 
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Hoy&l, where, in 1666^ be produced the fAtnoua PraHt^ 
eUd LdUirt egaiuet the JeroitH. Hie* la reaUy the 

fragments of a great work on the f atidamental truths of 
religion. He w^as one of the greah^st of French tliinkere l(l|23— 166S 
Patriot, Halnt, Apostle of Ireland Born In Scotland. One 

of the first to preach Christianity in Ireland 37U-> 463 

Paul, Batat, of TawuH. Apostle of tlu* GeutLlos 65 

Pauim. (Alexander Famese). Pope of Homo. Called 

Connell of Trent j oxcoinnninlcHf4*tl Henry VUI ]46S->1M9 

PauldLnfft James K, Amurican author. JiuUa and Jonr 

atham 1779—1860 

Payne, John Howard. American dramatist and poet. 

y/owie, Sweet Home 1709—1862 

Peibody, Ooorge. American banker In I^ondon, philan- 
thropist. Founder of homes for workingmen in Lon- 
don, of museums, etc 1706—1869 

Peel, Sir Kobert. English statesman and Prime Minister. 

Hepcaled the Com Laws 1788—1850 

Peirce, Benjamin. American niMihematician, author of 

many works on mathematics and mechanics 1800—1880 

Pellloo, Silvio. Italian patriot and anthor. My Prisons . 1780—1854 
Pendleton, Edmund. American lawyer and statesman ; 
an able debater ; Membci oi Congress ; President of 

Virginia Convention of 1789 1721—1808 

Penn, Sir William. English admiral. Commandcr-in- 
chlcf of fleet which deviated Dutch, 1666, father of Wil- 
liam below 1621—1770 

Pann, William. English Quaker. Proprietor of Pennsyl- 
vania, courtier, statesman. pbilant,liropl*it, author 1644—1718 

Pepin, (“The Short”). Mayor of the Palace. King of 
France. Usurped throne ; defeated Saxons and Lom- 
bards 714— 768 

Pepperell, Sir William. American colonial general, com- 
manded at smge of Ixiuisville, 1765 1697—17.59 

Pepys, Samuel. English author. Diary 1632— J703 

Purcavul, Spencer. English Prlm<^ Minister. Opposed 

reform ; assassinated 1762—1812 

Peyeira, ^funcr, Alvarex. “The Portuguese Cid.” 

Ponngnese commander ; w'on many victories over the 

Sjiaulards 1860-^1431 

Perfirole«i, John Baptist. Italian composer. Stadut MaOr, 1710—1736 
Periander. Tyrant of Corinth. One of the Seven Sages 

of CJrt'ecc b. c, 666— B85 

Puri'iieu. Athenian orator and statesman ; came forward 
as a leader of the democracy 470 b c. lie secured the 
0‘^tiiiclsm of Ciinon, and after that event, and the ostra- 
cism of Thucydides, was the first man in Athens. He 
was commander in the 8umian war. and conquered 
Samos ; foundod many colonie**, made new alliances, and 
greatly increa‘-ed the Inflimuco of Athens, which ho 
adorned with noble public ; his funeral oration 

on the victims of the first Peloponnesian war w-as 

sublimely eloquent B. c. 429 

Perrault, Charles, French scholar and anthor. ParcUlel be- 
tween the Aneimh and the Moderns 1628—1708 

Perry. Matthew' C, Ami'rican commodore. Chief of expe- 
dition to Japan 1705—1868 

" Perry, Oliver II American naval commander. Won bat- 
tle of Lake Krii 1785—1820 

Peralua, (AuluwPcrsinsFlaccns). Roman satirist. 84— 62 

PeatalOBzi, Uiovnnni H. Swiss educator. leinhai'd vnd 

OeTtrnde 1746-1827 

Peter, Saint. Apostle 

Peter the Hermit. Preacher of the First Crusade lOBO-1115 

Peter. (The Crnelv King of Castile, put hh wife to 

death; driven o,Tt ; rcsnwd by Edward the Block Prince 1810—1369 
Peter I The CJn^at. *') C^ar of Russia. Visited West- 
ern Enrom- in 1697 ; was for a time a ahlpcarpenter in 
Holiund, and s]H*m 8 months In England : on hie return 
to Russia, he roorganiBed the army ard navy, founded 
acbools, and took lucasuree to increase RtuslAn com- 
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merct; he made aa allhmee with. Pola^ aiid ^ ^ 

mark, (1701) kgainat Charlea Fit, whom Ilk 
at Pultowa (l709>t founded Bt. Petarehutrg 

, aon Alexis was poleonod by him T, 

Paterborouffh, Charles If ordaubt Third Earl of. Eng- . . 
lish general. Captured Barculoiia and Valencia. Of 

splendid talents but eccentric . l668r-'iTd5 

Petrarch, Francis.' (Francesco Petmrea). Italian poet 

and scholar. Sonnets 1804—1874 

Phalarls. Tyrant of Agrigentum. Famed for cruelty s.p. —564 
Phidias. Greatest of Greek sculptors. Pei idea made 
him snporintendent of public buildings at Athens, and 
he made the senipturtd ornaments of the Parthenon ; his 
mastcrpiccoa were the colossal Ivory -and-gold statues 
(40 feet high) of Minerva at the Parthenon, aud of Zeus 
at Olympia in Ells ; the latter being counted one of the 

wonders of the world B. o. 490— 482 

Philip II. King of Macedonia. . Father of Alexander 
tlie Great. Came to throne 359 n. c. ; married Olympia, 
daughter of the King of Epirus ; lie was an ally of 
Thebes against Athens ; took Olynthos 847 ; defeated 
Athenians and Thebans at Ohaeronoea ; asaassinated B.c. 382 886 

Philip II. (“Augustus.”) King of France. Annexed 

Normandy, Anjon, Lorraine ; won battle of Bouvines 1165—1223 
Philip rV. (“ The Fair ”) King of France, Suppressed 

tile Templars ; imprisoned Pope Boniface III 1268—1314 

Philip II, King of Spain. Son of Charles V. Caused 
revolt in Netherlands ; despatched Armadaagalnst Eng* 

land 1527—1508 

FhiUpa, Ambrostb English poet. 'JThe lH.>f rested Mother 1671— 17‘49 
Phillips. Charles. Irish lawyer and orator. Hecoliections 

(if Curran 1780-1859 

Phillips, Wendell. Ameiican orator, abolitionist. Sjieech 

in FanmU Ifall^ 1836 1811 — 

Phips, 8ir William. Colonial governor of Massachusetts. 

Caiitured Port Royal, 1690 16.51—1605 

Phocion. Athenian stutcsinau and general. Leader of 

aristocratic party ; opponent of Demosthenes b.c. 402— 317 

Piccolomini, Octavjus. Austrian general. Conspirator 

against Wanensicln ; led Spanish army in Fiandtrs 1500—1656 

Pickering, Timothy. American statesman. Postmaster- 

General, Secretary of War and State under Washington 1748—1820 
Pierce, Franklin. American statesman ; born in N. H. ; 
studied law ; Democratic M.C'., 1802-7; U. S. Senator, 

1837-42 ; brigadier genera] in Mexican war ; President, 

1853-57; opposed coercion of secediDfi Stales 1804—1869 

Pilate, Pontius Roman governor of Palt-stlnc. Acqub 

evet-d in condemnation of Christ 88 

Pi&ckney, Charles C. American soldier and atalcaman. 

Lender of Federalists ; Minister to France 1746—1826 

Pindar. Lyric poet of Thebi s. Odes 518—448 

Piranese, Giovanni B. Italian architect and eegraver. 

The Magnificence qf the Bomans 1120-^1788 

Piron, Alexander. Fnmch dramatic poet. The Mania for 

Wi'Uing TWfie 1680—1778 

Pisano, Andrea. Italian architect and aculpior. HI# 
greatest work is the bronze gate of the ^ptiatiy at 

riorenec 1275—18^ 

Pisano, II. (Nicolodi Pisa). Italian sculptor and arcfaUect. 

Architect of the Campo Santo, at Pisa ltQ(k^l87l 

Pisistratxxs. Tyrant of Athens. Patron of learhfng, 

BndJUud and Odyssey reduced to writing for the first 

B.O. 618^61^ 

Pitt, William. English statesman and orator, Ho was the ^ 
second son of Lord Chatham ; recelvi d a careful eduea'; 
tion, and entered parliament in 1781 ; he was ma^ 

Chancellor of the Exchequer (1T821 ; hcrame First 
Lord of the Treasury, and Prime Minister 1788 ; resigned ^ 

In 1801, but took oflice again in 1804 1 was tha head , ^ 

and front of the gn at coalition 4 gainst BoB|apartB; stt ' ; ' 
eloquent orator and a quick debatst, < 4 , , * , <§ 78 ^^ 


m 
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' »OWf. PllBO. 

inmtKi (Oioirm^ Mute Pope. Dog- ^ 

iBilof Ittwtecmtete Oonoeptloii m€ Pft|Md iofeiibilitr 
diatef hi* tncnoiliMtjr ; teuponU power 
. VstelM * lT»-ia78 


JhmuafOt Plwde. Spantfb conqueror of Pern 1475—1541 

PlM0i ^redtpblloiophoriad writer ; tbet the humen 

eoiA hiM elweje enieteO ; ea Idee te en etemel ihooght 
ofthedtrine mbid; emong hie wcjrke eie Th4 Jlepuiaie^ 

Pheede, 49orplot, cyfte^ ead Apology for BocraUo . .b.o. 42S— 947 
PUair« ^0 Xlder. Boaum eaTant and writer Natvral HU- 


terr «- 7« 

PUibp’* *1110 Tonnger. Roauiti writer end itateeman. i\in«- 

gyiieoH TVtt^on fll— 105 

Ploiiatts. Greek Beo-Platonle phUoeopher. Author of 

many metaphysical works 905— 270 

PlatMi^ Greek biographer. Xiwi 45— 120 

Foe* Hidgar Alien. American poet. The Raven.. . . 1811—1840 

FoltleCBy Diana de. Ducbem de Vslenticois. ‘ Mlstrew 

of Henry II. of Franco 1600—1556 

Folo* Reginald. Cardinal. English catholic prolate. Papal 
legate to England in the reign of Queen Mary. JHor the 
Unify ^tho Church 1600-1666 


Folk, James K. American statesman. Bom North Caro- 
lina ; removed to Tenneritee, 1806 ; studied Jaw ; mem- 
ber of Congress, 1885 ; elected spesker, 1835 aud 1837 ; 
governor of Tennessee, 188(M1 ; Democratic President, 

1845-40 ; prosecuted Mexican war 1705—1849 

Folk, Leonids, Bishop, American Confederate general 
aud Splaeopal prelate. Conspicuous at Shiloh and Stone 

River 1806-1864 

Folldk, Robert. Scotch poet. Oourte </ JHme 1798—1887 

Polo, Marco. Venetian traveler in the East. The Book qf 

MareoPOto 1868-1333 

PolybitUB. Greek historian of Rome. Univertal Bit- 

tffty B.o. 804— 188 

Foljrcftrp. Bishop of Bm}Tna ; Christian mart)T. 80— 160 

Fompkdour, Jeanne A. P., Marchioness of. Mistress 
of Louis XIV.; married. 1741, M. de Etioles ; attracted 
notice of Louis XV., 1744 : made Marquise de Pom- 
padour, 1745 ; controlled him avd the policy <>f France ; 
caused the coalition of Franco and Austria again^t 

F^erick the Great 1728-1764 

Pompsiy <Cnwas Pompetus). Homsn general and sutes- 
man; conquerer of Suetonius and Mlthridatcs ; leader of 
ariatocracy; rival of Csesar; defeated at Pharsalia 


B.c. 106— 48 


Fb&oa da Z«aoa, Juan. Spanish discoverer of Florida — 1460—1581 
FoniatownkSf John, Polish commander; led Poles against 

Prussia and Russia In service of France 1788—1818 

FontUn. American Indian chief; formed coalition of 

Western tribes against the whttea 1748-1789 

Pope, Atexander. English poet ; son of a London linen 
driver ; educated by a priest named Tavernier . Foeto- 
roti fXmoy on CtHMem / Snoy on Man; Wlndeor For- 
mt; The Denekul; Rope of ihe took Translation of 
Tf^lteNfand Odyvoey ; Aoflrsr; MpUiiee 1688—1744 


Foitkr^ David. American naval ottcer ) commander of the 

Jjfyoep 

F eytatr, David D. American naval odlcer ; admiral ; bom- 

baeM Fori Fisher 

POftavaMthf LcntlBa de Queroaaille, Duchess of. French 

. .. 

Klobdlas. French painter. The Lott Supper... 
vrinthiop M. Bogllrii poet and wit. Writer of 
vani ^ stktetd, 

irimillig S. Amerlosst orator and lawyer ; mem. 

bar df Ot^ass ; leading lawyer of the Southwest 

Fg««opgt» WtUSam. American Revolutionary officer ; com- 

O^TObably) at Bunker BUI. 

' Ti:||piit.1t”lfTTr American htstorian. JVrdte- 

- 


1780-1843 

1813 

]6Sa— 1734 
1594—1665 

1808-1889 

1808—1850 

1785-1796 

1785-1860 


Boim. »«», 

Frtagtlnyf Josepb, English natural philosopher. BUfory 

ofiheCorruptkoneqfChtietiaiiify 1798—1804 

Prior, Matthew. English poet aud diplnmaiint. Cnrmeti 

Seeulare 1664—1781 

Fiobnui, H. AureUus. Roman Kmperor. Dofcal^d the 

Germans in Gaul . 8:18— 282 

Procter. Bryan W. English poet. The Sea, . , . .1787—1874 

Proudhon, Pierre J. French Social l(»L Whuf is Property 1809—1860 
Ptolemy !• (“Soter.*’) King of Egypt. Fonnd«*r of tho 
dynasty of Greek sovereigns In Egypt ; patron of literal 

ture B.c. 967—882 

Ptolemy IT. (Philadclphus.) King of Egypt. Founder 
of Alexandrian Library ; Theocritus, Euclid, Aratus 

lived at his court B.o. 309— 247 

Ptolemy, Claudius. Greek mathematician and geographer, 

Almageet. Flonrlshed tnd Ceut’y 

Pugin, Aiiguatus W. N. English architect ; dct<igned 
many churches. True Principles qf Potnleti Arrhitee- 

ittre .... 1811—1058 

Puleakl, Count Polish general In the American Revolu- 
tion ; leader of “ Pult&ski's J.ieglon killed at siege of 

Savannah 1747- 1779 

Pushkin, Alexander S. llusHian poet and aiiihor. Ikn^ijn 

Qodoonof 1799-1837 

Putnam, Israel. Ckmcral in the American Rovointiou ; 

conspicuous at Bunker Hill 1718—1790 

P3rm, John. English Republican statepinau ; lender of the 

popular party In Parliament 1584*- 1048 

Pyxrho. Greek skeptic and philot^oplier ; founder of 

“Pyrrhonism/' recommended eUhpeiiMon of judgment 

in religious mat teiB n,c. 375- - SJ90 

Pyrrhns. King of Epirus Defeated the Romans ; con- 
quered Macedonia ; one of greatest generals of an- 

llqnlty n.e. 318- 272 

Pythagoras. Greek philosopher and u riter ; taught doc- 
trine of transnilgratiou of souls . .. B.c. 670-^510 


teugrlaa, Francis. English poet, Endtlems 1592—1644 

Quatrembre de Quincy, Anton fo 0. French antiquar- 
ian. PUCionaty qf‘ A fxhittClure 1 75v5 1849 

Quaenaberry, William Douglas, 4th Duke of. Scotch 

profligate t?24--18l0 

Quin, James. English actor ; ramous as Ftils/af I(i93— ITOti 

Quincy, Joslah. American statesman and author ; Fed- 
eralist member of Congress. Hisurry of fkmKnd Uni- 

versify 1772— 18<!4 

Quinoy, Josiah, Jr. American RevolutionsTy patriot oml 

orator. Ofmer'VufiOfiM on the Boston Port (till 1744- 1775 

Quintilian. <M. Fahius Qnliitillanus.) Roman author. 

Jihet(»’ic 42- 118 


Rabelais, Francois. French satirist and scholar. Gar- 
ganfua. Joined Franciscans, but lelt the oider; was 
absoived of his neglect of hie vows by the Pope in 1686 ; 
stndied medicine . gained an extensive erudition. The 
full title of his great work Is The IHeasant Story qf the 

Giant Oargantua and his Son Puntagruel 149-V-1538 

Rachel, (Elisa Rachel Felix). French actresa at the 
Comedie Frati^ais ; waa famous In classic and modern 

plays; as Stuart ; Joan qf Arc 1826—1858 

Racine, Ix»ui8. French dramatist. Among his beat works 
the comedy Le$ Ptaideurs (The Litigants); and the 
tragedies Britannirvs : Iphiget\ie; Phhire ; and Aihalle. 1639—1099 
RadoUflb, Ann M. English novelist. Mysteries qf' 


Udotpho 1T64-1888 

Raylan, Fltsroy Somerset, I^ord. English general ; com- 
mander of British army In the Crimean War. 1788—1896 

Ralaisrh, Sir Walter. English cOurtler, statiman, and 
author. jfMory qf the World. A favorite of Queen 

Elisabeth ; executed by James 1 1559—1616 

RaxnMiy^ Ailatu Bcotchpoet (HfdkShephmd. 1685—1766 
. L 
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BOAV. OIKD. 

lUmdoIplit John, of |{oanok«« American politician ; mem- 
ber of Conf^Bi ; Mlnleter to Ru«itla ; opposed If toaonrl 

eompromlBe ; caustic wit 177»— 18W 

Baphael} (Haffaele Banaio) of Urbino. Italian painter. 

Slstin^ Madonna. Among hfs other works are the 
freecoee called 77ie SchOfl of AfAertF, The Transfigura- 
tion; The Marriage of the Virgin ; Galatea; and the 
cartoonB (dealguB for tapestrj' of the PopeV Chapt‘1) — 148^1580 
Ravalllac, Franvoift. Ascia^<i^in of Henry IV. of France.. 1579 — 1610 
Road, Thomas Bnc ha nan. AtnerJean poet and artlat. The 

Wagofier qf the Alleghuniee 1882— 1872 

RjiamtiTir. Rend A. F. French phy Bicist ; Inventor of 
Reaumur thernimnetcr. Memoirs Jllnetrating the IJU~ 

tory (f Insects 1883—1757 

BAoatsier, Jeanne F. J. A. French woman of faHhion 

and letters. Friend of Chatoaubiiand, Lamartine, etc., 1777—1849 
Red Jacket. American Stmeca Indian chief. Famous 

for his eloquence 1780 — 1880 

Ratrnler,* Mathurin. Fit^nch satirlrfll poet. Satires 157S— 1618 

Regulua, Marcus Aurelius. Roman Btatesman and general. 

Captured by CarlhaginianK ; wnt to Rome to secure 
peace ; advised Romans ag1dli^t It ; tortured by Cartha* 

glitinns... ' B.C. 250 

Reid, Thomas. Scotch metaphysician. on the Jn- 

tellertiiot Pawn's <f Mon 1710—1796 

Rembrandt van Ryn, Paul Gerritz. Dutch painter. 

The Woman Taken In AduUn-y 1606—1669 

Renan, J. Ernest. French Orientalist and author. Life 

OfJesns.. 1828 

Rteiasat, Franyois M. C., Count dc. French statesman 

and^viiter. kssays on Philosophy 1797—1875 

Retz, Joan F. P. do Gondi, Cardinal. French statesman 

and writer. Memoirs. Head of the Frondcurs . .....1614—1679 
Reucblin, Johann German scholar and reviver of leara- 

ing ; defender of Hebrew studios. S]>ecultmt . . 1455 — 1522 

Revere, Paul. American Revolutionary patriot. Curried 

to Concord tiows of impending attack of Gage 1735—1818 

Reynolds, Bir Joshtin, English ))aint{'r. Mrs. SUldom 

os the Tragic Muse ' 1728—1702 

Ricardo, David. English political economist. Prinriplt'S 

of J^Uical pJcouQtpy 1772—1823 

Rlobard I. (Cocur de Lion.) King of England Con- 

qnercMl Acre; defeated Saladin 11.57—1199 

RiobArd II. King of England. Put down Wat TylerV 

Rebellion ; der)OPed 1366- 1400 

Richard III. King of England. Put Edward V. to death 

and usurped his crown ; killed at Bosworlh 1462—1485 

Richardson, Samuel. English novelist, fiarissa Mar 

lows; Sir Charles Orandison , Panula 1609—1761 

Richelieu, Armand Jean Dupleasis, Cardinal. French 
Ptatestnan. Made Cardinal, ; Prime Minister, 1624; 
secured exile of his foe, Mane de Mcdlcis, 1630 ; ro< 
duced the Huguenots aud captured KocheJlo; supported 
German Protestants against Austria; founded ‘French 
Academy (1635); added Alsace, Lorraine, and Roussillon 

to France 1585-1642 

Richter, John Paul Frledcrlch (Jean Pauh. German 

* novelist. Thorn, Fruity and Flower Pieces 1763—1826 

Rlenzl, Nicolo Oabrlnl. Italian patriot and enthusiast. 

Tribune ; for a short time ruler of Home : *' the friend 

of Pctraich, hope of Italy " 1318—1354 

Ripley^ George. American divine, jonmaliet, and critic. 

Founder of the Brook Farm Community ; editor of 

ApjiletOH's Cyclopaidia 1808—1880 

Ristori, Adelaide. Italian actress 1822 - — 

Ritter, Charles. L4cnnan geographer. Geography in Re- 

laftm to the Natut'e and History of Mon 1779—1869 

Rlszio, David. Italiaii favorite and secretary of Mary 

Queen of Scots. Murdered . 1640—1666 

Rob' rt The Devil"* Duke of NormajAdy. Famed for 

“ devilish courage. Father of William the Conqueror. 1085 


BOBU, fWffn, 

Robert Z. (Btwa.) Kbuiot Beat)«»«. B... iDXHMfr 

Ztobertaoa, nederick W. BngUab 4lvlw. tlS*^>** 

Robeapiem, Fnm^is ,J. M. Fre»^ Raydutlohliil. « 
Guillotined; leader Of the cBtreina cadicala; ruler 

during the Reign of Torrorl *• ^ 

Hoohefoucaiildy Francis, Duke de liu French wit und 

author. Maaime 16^8^1691 

Rooheuter, John Wilmot, 2d Sari of, BugUfdi courier, 

wit, and pout. Author of many songs and eatlrea 1947^1680 

Rookinffham) CliarlesN. Went worth, Marquis of. Englii^ 

statesman. Prime Minister ; repealed the Stamp Act,. 1730^1782 
Rodgers, John. American naval ofilcer; captursd 7 

British merchantmen in War of 1812 17*71—1889 

Rodolph, of Uapsbuig. Emperor of Germany. Rednesd 

power of the feudal barons 1218—1211 

Ro^rs, John. Sngllsb Protestant. (Apostate OathoUe^ 

Bunied 1605-lSW 

Rohan, Henry, Prince of. French Huguenot comman- 
der. Defeated Imperialists In Italy. The Perfect Cap- 
tain * 1579-^1688 

Roland, Madanm Manon J. P. French Republican and 

writer. Mftnoirs. Gnlllotincd 1764 — 1798 

Rollin, Charles. French historian. Ancient History 1661—1741 

RoUo, or Ron, Northman. Pirate who made Frank King 

grant him Normandy. First Duke of Normandy . ... 981 

Roroilly, Sir Samuel. Bnglisb lawyer, Opposed slave 

trade ; reformed Penal Code ; great Chancery lawyer.. 1757—1818 
Romney, George. English painter. Milton and his 

Daughter 1784—1002 

Ronaard, Pierre dc. French poet. Head and founder of 

the “ Plfiad." Many odes, etc.» 1624-- 1585 

Rosamond. (“Fair Rosamond.*') Daughter of Lord 
Clifford. Mistress of Henry II, of England. Poisoned 

by Queen Eleanor : . . 1177 

RoboIub. Quintus Greatest of Roman actors »,c. 62 

Robooo, William. English banker and author. Life gf 

LeoX. : 1753-1881 

Roscommon, Wentworth Dillon, Earl of. English poet. 

Poenu (od«‘s, prologues, etc.) 1838—1084 

Rossetti. Gabriel. Italian comnientalor on Dante 1788—1854 

Rossetti, Dante Gabriel. English poet at»d painter. House 

of Dife 1828—1882 

RoMini, Gloacchni> Antonio. Italian composer. WU- 

liavi Tell 1792-1868 

Rothschild, Meyer A. German hanker .. 1743—1812 

Rousseau, Jean Baptiste. French lyric poeU Odes 1670—1741 

Rousseau* Jean Jacques. French philosopher and author. 

Confessions, Bom at Geneva; ai^prentlced to an en- 
graver, bnt w’anderod about In ft wTetchfMl manner, 3iid 
was succe'-shely a servant, a clerk, and a music teacher $ 
went to Paris t3745), where he met Diderot and Orimme, 
and formed a conuecHon with Th6rt*$e le Vaascur, an 
Ignorant woman, whom ho afterward married. In 1760 
appeared Julie; or, The Hew Hetifisei and in 1762 
The Social Vonlract. His AbiWf, Of mveatirn, ww 
burned at Geneva, and he would have been arrested had 
he not tftk* n refuge In England with Hume. , . 1712—177$ 
Rowley, William. English dramatist. Watch at Midnight, VtiixCitiiL, 
Rubens, Peter Paul. Dutch painter. Disunt from the 

Cross; Last Judgnunt ; BoMleof the Ameams^ Judg- ' 

menl of Paris ; Rape of the Sahines 1577— 18« 

Rumford, Benjamin Thompson, Count. American natural 

philosopher in France. .... * • 1758—11^ 

Rupert, Prince, of Rnvaria. Nephew and general of Charles 

II of England. Brilliant cavalry leader 1619^1182 

BuakimJohn. English art critic. Modern MnterB iSl® -7;. 

Rtxss^L John, Earl. English sUtosman. Fiinclpal an^or 

of the Reform Bill * 1792-1272 

RusselL Lord William. KogiUh statesman Boheaded OB \ ^ 

a charge of coi^pliclty In Itye Eooso Plot ^ . . * > h 

Ruysdsja, Jacob. Dutch 
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BOON. sm>. 

Mtwry* I'orr 1ftngH«h dfvtoe. Convicted bf 

Mbeftitig PerMAment end Htnbtry 1672—1724 

Karnbtirg tboemeki^ and poet. A ^feleter 

, Slngw 1404-15T8 

jGiltdl, or Saadi* Peraiaii poet. Oull^an 1175—1291 

daga« Alain Hend le. fVcutb novelist. 6H Bl<u 1666—1747 

Saint chair* Arthur. ADierican RevoInUonary general 
Brigadier-General at Trenton and Piinceton ; defeated 

hy Miami Indiana 1791 1735-^-1816 

Sainit^Kvreanoxuit Cliarlee do M. do St. Denis. FrencU 

wit and courtier - 1613—1708 

iMnt^Fidrre, Jacques n. Bornadln de. French author. 

PcMl ei Vitffinia 1787-1814 

8|tiiit*SiiBO&» Claudfua H., Comto do. French philoso- 
pher, The Nvio Chri$HaiiU}f 1760—1825 

SAitah’Sintioiiy X^ouia Kouvroy, Due. de. French author. 

Metn^ra 1675— 17J^ 

flNUul^BtU'vet Cbarlcs A. French poet and critic. Cou- 

eariea da Lundi 1804—1869 

SalAdin ISaluh-od-Dcen]. Sultan of Egypt. Opponent of 
the Crusaders ; defeated the Christiana at Tlberiua ; a 

chtrralrous prince 1137—1198 

Ballsbury, Kohert A. T. U. Cavendish, Marqula of. En- 
glish Tory bluiosnmn 1800 

Sallust ^C. Salluatius Criapus). Homan historian. Call- 

, n.c. 86— 34 

Salvlniy Tonimaso. Italian actor. Great ae 16^ 

Bsinuel* l>ast of the Israelite judges. Anointed Sail) 

and David n.r. 1170 — 1060 

Sajid, Oeorgo. (Amoutlne L. A. Dupln-Dudevant.) French 

novelist. Votfauth ; Indiana i Vfdt’nHn^; ; Andre. 1804—1676 

Sandwlohi Edward Montague, 1st Earl of. Eng) lab naval 
comijuaudor. Led squadron against De Huylcr ; lost In 

tire wreck of the Jioyat Jumis 1625—1672 

SantUlaua, lAlgu L dc Mendoza, Marqnis of. Spanish 

poet and politician, Bkgy on Ou. Murquia qf T’i/^ena , . 1398—1458 
SspphO' Greek lytic poetess. Wrote elegies, hymns, and 
erotic prrems. Only a fragment of her w'orks is pre- 
served. Flourished 600 b.c. 

Sardanapstlua. King of Niueveh. Famed for luxury,B,c. 876 

Satil, First King of Israel 11095-1055 u.c,). Fought the 

Ammon Ites and Philistines ,.b,c. 1066 

BawcMIA* Hlohard. English poet. Famed for his misfor- 
tunes. Tht Wnuda'tr 1008—1743 

BAVOZiarpla, GiroUnno. Italian reformer. A Dominican 
monk and preacher ; denounced the corruptions of the 
Church ; prior of ilie convout of St, Mark, at Florence, 

1491 ; became a leader of the liberals ; was escommnni- 
Cated by Pope Alexander VI., In 1407 ; dcserled by Uls 

followers; strangled 1452—1498 

Sue, Hermann Maurice, Count of. French marshal, 
fioni in Saxony; son of Augustus IX. of Poland ; lover 
of Anna Ivanovna, afterwards Empress of Russia ; 
foiiglit the Austrians, 1742; took Prague, 1744; wm 
made Matahal of France won battles of Fouteuoy, 

' Rancon, and l*aafeldt 1696- 17,60 

Boexiderbeir,"* George Caairlota, Prince of. Albanian ■ 

general Defeated the Turks. - 1404 ■' 1407 

Boan^iitPadl. French immoriai. As fftwwirt CV?m/?tK. . . luio— lOCiO 
#chi?ffyri Ary* French historical palnler. ChrUt the Com- 
forter, 1795-1858 

Frederick W. J. German motaphysiclan. Fint 

Skritehqfi3$idmtfP^io»ophy<^ 1775—1854 

^jlbtUUfTr Jtdm G. F. von. German dramatist and poet. 

hmr apd medlolne, bur dnaliy followed his own 
, . to UtOrature. In 1777 appeared his drama of 

FhaBbMw/w,* in 1781; his Thirty Tearf War; and in 
1199^ hie u Mpoifi which he hiai been long on- 

^ igag^ the Mune ireAr ibe- rwiKVved to Wilmar, where 
4 h 9 and advice of Goethe. Amoiig 

hit^kher wihka ate Tka Md qf OHawa, Mary StuoH, 


Bonn. 28UU). 

and WUU0n Teil. Of his mluor poems, The Song (ha 

Belt Is perhaps the best 1789—1808 

SoMesel, Augustus, W. von. German schdlar and critic. 

Lectufee ok ^}'a.matlc LiteTcUai t 1767—1848 

Sohleffel, Friedrich W. von. German scholar snd philoso- 
pher. Leciuree on the Fhiltmtihy qf JlUtuty 177S— 1829 

Bohlelermaolier, ii'riederich D. £. Gormun divine and 

author. CritUai Fesay on the WrUlnge of Luke 1768—1834 

Sohoeffev, Peter. One of the German inventors of print- 
ing 1430-1500 

Bchomberg'* Heury, Count of, French general ; Marshal 

of France. One of the greatest generals of his time . . . 1583—1632 
Schopenhauer, Arthur. German pessimistic philosopher. 

The yVaHdae Wm 1788-1860 

Schubert, FranciH. German composer. Lieder. While 
still very young was made one of ttie singers In the court 
cha];)el at Vlenua ; received an excellent musica) educa- 
tion ; his Songs (LMei ) and Ballads are bis best work ; 

musical, tender, and expressive in the rarest degree *1797— 1888 

Schumann, Robert. German composer. ParadUe and the- 

Jhfn 1815-1866 

Schuyler, Philip. American revolutionary general ; after- 
wards member of Coi»gieHe and Senaior. 1733 —1804 

SohorB. Carl. American join ns lit^t and xmlJtlcian. Secrc- 

tarj’ of the InU^rior, 1877-1881 1829 

Schwarz, Bcrthold. German monk. Alleged inventor of 

gunpowder. 14th eent'y. 

Scipio, Africanus (The Elder). Roman General and 

sUUeHinau. Defeated Hannibal at Zama b.c, 284— 188 

Scipio, Afrlcanus <Thc Younger). Roman general Con- 
queror of C’arthage B.C. 185— 129 

Scott, Sir Waiter, Scotch novelist, poet and historian. 

Waverley novels ; MarmiOft ; J*iiy qf the lAthi Mineiret ; 

The Lady of the Lake ; liokeby ; The Vision of IJott Bod- 
erick. Son of an Edinburgh \^riter (o the signet ; edu- 
cated at Vnlversliy of Edinburgh ; sheriff depute of 
Selkirkshire ; li^ed at Abbotsford : ruined by commer* 

clal apeculatlon 1771—1869 

Scribe, Augustine E. French dramatist. The (rlom qf 

IVater 1791-1861 

ScroirffB, Sir William, infamous Lonl Chief Ju>«tJce of 

England. Removed 1C23— 1688 

Scud^ry, Mile , Magdalen de. Frcmh romancisl. L*' 

Grand CyJ’ns .... 1607 — 1701 

Sebastian. King of Portugal. Gtuicral. Invaded Moroc- 
co and was defeated and killed 1564—1578 

Seoundus, Johannes. (Kvernrd.) Dutch statesman, Latin 

poet. JtOfita. Latin Serretuiy to Charles II 1511—1586 

Sedgrwick, Theodore American law’yer and statesman, 

U S, Senator; Sjieaker House of Reprc'senialives ; op- 

}>os(mI slavery 1746—1813 

Sedley, Sir Charles. English pi)c>t. profligate and wit 16®)-“tT01 

Selden, John Englisirstatc^snian and jurist, Mai'S Ciane- 

vm: TfiNi TiUk 1584- 16M 

Selkirk, Alexander. Scotch sailor TIis adventures iwig- 
pested BiMnmn tYueoe. Lived alone on Juan Fcman- 

de?„ 1704-09 1675-17M 

Selwyn, George Augustus. Er^glish wit and man of fashion 1719—1791' 
Semira^B. Qui'en of Assyria. Wife of Omnes, an As- 
syrian general, hut attracted the notice of Nlnns, King 
of Aasyrin, who married her ; she came to the throw? at 
his death, built Babylon and other cities, and annexed 
to her dominion large portions pf Persia and Ethiopia ; 
invaded India but was defeated ; is aold to have been, 
murdered by her son, Nlnyas. Flourished 1950 B.c. 

Seneca, Lnclus Annaeus. Roman philosopher. Morale. ^ 6— €5 
SeryetuB, Miehaei. Spanish scientltt and theologian. Op- 
posed the doctrine of the Trinity. On the Brrors gf the 

TYfnity. Burned at Geneva 1600^1353 

SeveruB, Alexander. Boman Bmperoar. Defeated the 

alana; a loUd and himtane ruler.... 105—989 
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BhfUpBn$t Mirle Rabutin-OhAstAl, Marchlo&ew of* 

Ffeoch aathome. Educetod by her uncle, the Abbe de 
OouUnges ; famULar Aidth I^tln, and Spanish ; 

married (lb44) the Marqula do Sovlgn^, a 'proA%ate 
nobleman who was killed in a duel in 1051, leaving a. 
ecu and a daughter ; Turetine, the Prince of Conti, and 
others, in vain, solicited her to a second mtirriago ; she 
was one of the mo*<l dintingulahed ornaments of the 

Hotel de Itanilioiillh't ; Iut Letters are mtxlelrt 1620~16M 

Beward, William 11. AmtTic^iii republican statesman, 

Secrt‘tary of State, 1861-611 18t)l-1«2 

Saymour, Horatio. Ameriam statoaroan. Democratic 

candidate for rresideut In 1868 1811 

Sforea, Francis A. Duke of Milan general and states- 
man. Built canal between Milan and the Adda 1401—1460 

Sforsa, hudovlc«> til Moro). luillan general and statesman. 

Drove French from Italy 1458—1510 

Shadwell, Thomas. English dramatist, poet laureate. 

TfwS^tdlm Lovers IMO-lOfla 

Shaftesbury, Anthony Ashley Cooper, fln-t Earl of. 

English statesman. Lord Chancellor. “ Achitopbcl.'* 

Anthorof HalMiiiH Corpus Act. , 1681 — 1668 

Shaftesbury, Anthony Aahlcy C<X)pcft', third Earl of. 

English author. CharacUrLtics 1671—1718 

Shakespeare, William. Greatest English poet and dram- 
atist. ; Hamlet ; MacMh ; 0(helU > ; The 7'etnj>e»l ; 

Midsummer MghVs Dmim ; b<^m at Stratford-on- 
Avon ; v^'cnt to London about 1586 and became an actor 
and playwright ; after amassing a c',ompetenco returned 
to his native town, where he spent the rest of hie life. 

Was son of a glover, and farmer ; educated at Stratford 
gruramar school ; married Anno, Hathaway 1582 ; became 
dramatist and shareholder at Bluckfrlars theater, and 
subsequently part proprietor of the Globo ; left London 
about 1608 ; produced Venus and AdotUs.KUd t\w Hape 
* qf Luereee^ 1588-W, the only wr>rks published under his 
own hand. The drst collwlod i^^ition of his works ap- 
peared In 1625 1564—1616 

Shell, Ulchard Lalor. Irish orator and politician ; mem- 
ber of Purilameiit . Sketches of the //>A Bar 1794—1851 

Shelley, Percy ByB.«*ho, Engli>^li poet. Vend, AUonais, 

Prometheus ; Prvolt, (f Islam; Alusterr ; The Witch of 
Atlas. Came of an old Sussei family; was expelled 
from Oxford for circulating a Oefetuee of Atheism ; mar- | 

ried against his father’s will the daughter of an Inn- I 

kceiKT ; separated from her In 1813 ; afterwards mar- 
ried Mar^' Godwin ; was drownCKi off coast of Italy 1792—1822 

Sheppard, dack. English burglar Hangc'd 1724 

Sheridan, Philip 11. American general. Won battle of 

Wtiiehe‘'ter, Cedar Crwk, Five Forks 1881 

Sheridan, rticiiurd BriiiHley. Iritl. orator, wit, and dram- 
ai.iMt. The '^chenA f<»' Scandat ; IVit Itirals ; TJte Vritie; 
friend fjf Fox; inomtx^r ol Parliament r made great 

Hpottehaf ImprQcliruent of Warren Uaritings ....f 1761—1816 

Sherman, »b>hn. A merivan poIUiclMn and financier. Sec- 

nlary of the Treasury. Ih^'-Sl; resumed sjificle paynietita 1823 

Sherman, Hogcr. American Revolutionary patriot and 
Blate>»man. Signed Declaration of Independence ; U. S. 

8cim»or mi-1798 

Sharmtin, WHliain Tecumseh. American general. Made 

the “ March lo the Sea'’; commander American army. . 1820 

Shrewsbury, (3iarlc» Talbot, Duke of. English statee- 
niaii. Hecn'liiry of State and Lord Trcaanrer. “ The 

Ring of Hcuits ” 1660—1717 

Shrewsbury, John Talbot, 1st Earl of. English warrior 

in France Conquered French ; repuleofl by Joan of Arc 1873— 1458 
Biddous, Mrs Sarah Kemble. Eugltab tragic actreaa. 
sister of rT P. Kemble, married Henry Siddonn In 1778 ; 
made her London d- but In 1775. Among her groat 
parte wore Betvidere, fsoMlUt Lddp Mdsfieih. She re- 
tired from the stage lu 1812 175&-1881 


Mi4Mrt AIgmim* pstiiot <Mi Mb 

chaige of eolApUeity ia Bjre Bonis Blot ; wtiM W 

establtsli republic In JBnielaiUt 

IBdiMy, Sir PbiUp. Kngllih soldier sad pos4. ArPsM ** 

D^nux ^PottU; mortally wotmdsdsiEatpbsa 1654^1866 

SiBiamund. Bmpmr of OensiMty’. ilsfsstod by TnMt 

gave up John Buss. **. ... 3068 1487 

I SigiLomUit Lake. Italisn painter. Th$ ZaM fd8i->l68l 

8l8uumey» Mrs. Lydia H. Amert esn poetess. Marpi 

Pleost in ProM atut Vtrte IYftl"«S868 

Sismondi, Jean O. L., Simonde de. French his^siL 

JtaiUin Bepuhtiee^ (Francesco A. della Rmrs) ITT^UMI 

Sixtus IT. Pope of Borne (1471^). JBxcominitttlested 

Lorenzo do JCodlcl 1414— M84 

Skolton, John. English poet Poet lanroate. Bis works 

are mainly satires and elegies 1468— 16i8 

Bkobelsfft Michael. Russian general. Conqueror of 

Turcomans 1848-IM 

Smith, Adam. Scotch political ceonomlst WioUh qf 

Naiions iTts-rrao 

Spaf tb , Horace. English poet and hiunorist 

Addresaet 177^1842 

Smith, James. English poet and humorist. M^hcttd A4* 

dremsa 1775—1686 

Smith, John, Csptain. English adventurer. JVlsmry qf 

Viiv^ia 1679-1681 

Smith, Sydney, Rev. English divine and wit ; projector 

of the EtUfdktrgh RsvUw ; P$ter PiymUef$ JLiU»r$ 1771—1645 

Smollstt, Tobias. Scotch novelist. Rodiiiek Itandom; 

PfregriM PtekU ; The Expeditkm qf Humphrey Ctinktr ; 

PmUnandt Oouut Paihom ; Bitiary Bnffland; The 

Adveniuret qf Sir LaufWdoi Qrtavu 1761—1771 

Sobionki, Job n Ul. King of Poland. Defeated the Turks ; 

raised siege of Vienna 1698— 1666 

Soomtas- Athenian philosopher. Teacher of Plato.. a. c. 466— 886 
(“The Msgnlflcent.**) Sultan of Turkey. 

Conqueror of Persia and part of Hungary 14M— 1666 

Ik^lomon. King of Israel. ** The Wise.*' Son of David. 

Builder of the Temple ; founder of Palmyra ; eompUer 

of the Proverhe .b.o. 1088— 675 

Solon- Athenian legislator and statesman. Reduced in- 
terest; divided people into classes, according to In- 
come xo. 686— 586 

Bomom, John, Lord. English Whig statesman. Lord 

Chancellor 1650^1716 

Somarnet, Edmund de Beaufort. Duke of. EngHsb Regent 

of France j*. ... — - 1466 

Somar villa. Mrs. Mary F. English authoress and sdentlst. 

Physical Geography 1786—1678 

Sophoolan. Greatest of the attic tragedy writers. Anft- 

gone ; QCdipvs Tyrarmtte b.o. 465— 405 

Sorbonna. Robert de. French ecclesiastic. Founder of 

the Sorbonoe ; confessor to Saint Louis 1601-^1874 

Sorel, Agnes. Mistress of Charles VII. of France 1406— I46Q 

Boult, Nicholas J. de D. One of Napoleon's marshals. 

Commander-in-chief in Spain sgidnst Wellington 1766—1008 

Southay, Mrs. Caroline Bowles. BnglSb poetess. The 

WUiow^e Tale 1787—1654 

Southay, Robert English poet lanreata ; Son of a Bristol 
linen draper ; edneated at Oxford ; dldtamianta amomu 
of taskwork ; lost his mind. CumqfS^iama; Modoc; 

Thalaba; Ikm Boderiek 1774-1868 

Spurtauua- Gladiator. Chief of tha BarvUa Matt (76"71 

xc.) .,..,.,.,11.0. — 71 

Spaka. John H. English explorer of Afrlcx Dtocovariv 

of the source of the Nile 3667—1564 

Spanoer. Herbert. English phSIOiopiMpr. SgddlM.,...^. IM — 
Spanoar. John €., SairL EngM sta t ssa pa a mA aatocmar. ; ^ 

Whig Chancellor of Kxchaqnar, 8786 

Spamaar, Edmund. EngU^ pM ; bom lu touM goal 
family ; adneatod at Ctmlsidgs ; ;|l(Mcatoiy^ to 
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BOHN. DIBD. 

Otej ; ttie deirntyim liBbind t Sbottfl of Cork 

itx Vadlit Ukwe kis koBM WB 0 Mckod Bad bamed, and his 
yodBkaBt child perished In the flamee. i^asris ^uetne / 

Tki $fi 4 piher^^ M^ndttr; View qf JreUtnd 155&-^1&09 

Bonedictv Ihitch philosopher* His parents were 
Spatdeh dewe at Amsterdam ; he supported himself by 
middaff lenses for telescopes and microacopes ; his firreat 
JSthies Derfionetrated ^ a (Geometric Method ; 
a pantheisti who conceived that the Infinity of Qod re- 
qtdres the exclusion of all other subsUiices* He was 

abused as an atheist in hir own time 1682-'! 677 

Bpontinly Oaspar. Italian composer, l^a Veetdte 1 771^1 851 

fipurnheinii •ichn G. German phrenologist 177&-'1832 

Anna M. L, G., Baroness de. French authoress. 

Porinne 1766—1817 

Miles. Captain. Plymouth colonist and soldier. 1681 — 1656 
BtABhiOpa, Philip Henry, ^rl of. English historian. 

af JSnffland 1805t-1875 

Stanley, Arthur Peoryhn. JBngliah divine and historian. 

Lect^iret on (he Hisfery of the Jewish Church 1813—1801 

Stedman, Edmond Clarence. American poet and critic. 

YidoHan Poets 1838 

Steele, Blr Richard. English essayist. Essays in JTAs jTaf- 

ffer, The Siiecteitor^ swd Ttie Guardian 1671—1729 

Bteen, Jan. Butch painter. His specialty was tavern 

scones 1636—1689 

Biein, Ileinrich F. C,, Baron von. Russian statesman. Op- 
ponent of Napoleon * 1767—1831 

Stephen. King of England. Carried on war against parti- 
sans of Manlda, daughter of Henry I. 1105—1154 

Stephene. Alexander H. American statesman. Vice- 

President of the Southern Confi*dcrary 1812 — 

Stephenson. George. English Ittventor of the railroad 
and locomotive. In 1814 const rtteted a locomotive which 
drew 8 cars ; made grtiut Improvements on this the next 
year ; invented the steam blast pipe, and greatly im- 
proved the construction of the railroad ; finally built an 
eiigliu! running 3(1 miles an hour; did for tlie locomotive 

vdiat Watt did for the coiidc using steam eiipino 1781—1848 

Stephenson, Robert, English inventor of the tiibular 

bridge 1803— 1859 

BterUns, John. Scotch essayist. Arthur CtmiMfuby 18(16—1844 

BtSxne, Lawrence, Rev. Irish novelist. T^htfarn iHhandy ; 

The ^utimeuUU Journey 1713—1768 

Steuben, Friedrich N. A., Baron von. German ofneer in 

the American Revolutiftn 1730—1794 

Stewart, Alexander T. American millionaire merchant.. 1803—1876 
Stewart, DugaW. Scotch metaphysician, Ektnents oj the 

phiUmtthyof the Mmnan Mi ml 1753—1828 

StUlohO, Flavius. Roman general. Drove Alarlc out of 

Italy and the Gotha out of Thraee — 406 

Stery* Joseph. American jurist. Justice of the Supreme 

Court, tkmiwientories on the ConstUntlon* 1779- 1845 

Story^ William W. American sculptor and poet. Cteova^ 

tra ; Itoha (H Homo ■ 

StOW^i Harriet E, Beecher. American novellHt. Vncle 

TmVs 

StiwbP. Greek geegrapher. Oeograjthy » t'- Ma.DJM 

l^rftllbrd, Thomas Wentworth, Karl of. “ Thorough.” 

Mihfater of Charles I . -Beheaded 1503—1641 

Sttuua% Jbhann, (Raman composer of waltzes 18(M— 1849 

Sti^JlirbOW, Richard do Clare. Conqueror of Ireland • 1176 

StPCNksi, FbilipiK). Florentlno Repnbiican. Led an army 
’ ; of French and Italian toorcenaries against the Medici . . . 1488 - 1538 

StUfWt* Charidt Edward. “The Young Pretender.” 1720-1788 

Stuarti GUbbrt 0. American portrait painter. PortraU 

WWU>W«»«- — 

»onof JM>a,n. “The Blder P»- 
, 1688—1766 

tffcuyMMkiith Futw. Botch Goremor of the colony of 




bouk. pnm. 

Sudkllag',, Sir John. English poet Poems (amatory or 

witty) ; 16(HL-1642 

Bue, Eugene. French novelist. Ls Jaif 1804—1867 

Suetonius, Cahis (Tranqullius). Biographer of the 

Homan Bmperors. Ut/es qf the T%oeive Ctemrs rQ 

SulTolk, Michael de la Pole, Ist Earl of. EnglUh s(atei4- 

man. Lord Chancellor of England 1389 

Sulla, Lucius Cornelius. Rbuian general and statesman. * 
Prominent in Social War; led arlhtocratlc party; op' 
punent of Marlas ; Introduced proscription ; dictator ; 

abdicated voluntarily b.c. 188— 7ft 

Sully, Maximilian de Betiume, Duke of. Fttuich gcMieral 
and statesman. Superinteudenl'Gonerol of Finances ; 

MinisProf Henry IV, Memuire 1580—1641 

Somuer, Charles. American Repnbiican statesman, orator, 

and Senator. True Grandeur ij Nations 1811—1874 

Sunderland, Charles Spencer, 3d Earl of. English states' 
man. Minister of James II. ^ and (after sevenil changes 

of religion) CouuHellor of William III 1674k *1722 

Surrey, Henrj' Howard, Earl of. Engll«h po< t. Flrnt to 

u»e Engiinh blank verne 1515- 1547 

Suwarrof, Alexander T , Count Russian general. De- 
feated Turkn ; revolted Polos and Frenrh ITSk—lfXlO 

Swedenborg*, Emanuel. Swedish religionist and natura* 
hat. Up to 57 ho devoted hiinself to mathematics and 
the natural sclenrcs. Among his works on tho^c sub- 
jects are Principia ; The Animal Kingdotn ; and Miscel- 
laneous Obsermiions Connerfeiiwifk the Physical ScU nets. 

After .57 ho engaged lu religions speculations. Among 
his religious works are The True Christian Rdigion; 
and The Mysteties qf Heaven. The central point of hla 
theuBophy Is the correspondenre of the natural and the 

supernuiural 1689—1722 

Swift, Jonathan, Iri^h divine and satirist ; educated at 
Trinity College, Dublin ; uduiiMed into the houw of {Sir 
W. Temple ; entertd ehureh ; became Dean of St. Pat- 
trick’s ; at first a Whig, afterwaids a strenuous Tory, 

TaUiifa Tub; Gulliver's Ttavtls .. 1667—1745 

Swinburne, Algernon C. English poet. Atalanta in 

Vaiydun 1837 

TacltuB, (laius Cornelius. Homan historian Omminia, 50—118 

Talfourd, Sir TIumias Noon. English author fon 1796-1854 

Talleyrand Perigord, Charles Maurice. Prfiice of, 

French diplomatist and wit. Minister of Foreign Affairs 1754—1836 
Tallien, ,Tean Lnmhert. French He\ olutioiust. L«*nder of 

the ]»arty which iot'rtlirew the Kobespiorrci? 1709—1820 

Talma, Fram^oii? J. Ereiu h actor ISon of a dentist, and 
j>rncticed dentistry forborne lime; Ii\ed f'Cveral yeai.s 
HI London when yuung ; made hi.s fiebnt at the Frau- 
chaise, in 1787, a>' Seide in Mahmuet, Among Ids great, 
roles wi re Ortstes. Ifamlet, f>ulta, Othello^ and L*oMas. 1763—1886 
Tamerlane tTunuiur-leng, i. e.. “Tamonr the Ijime”). 

Tartar general and conqueror .Subjugated Armenia, 

Georgia, Persia, India 1835 — 14G6 

Tancred. l.ast Nornuni King of Sicily (1189-1194) 1194 

Taney, Roger B. American jurif.t and DemcK’Tatic states- 
man. Cldef Justice of the United Slates i , . 1777—1864 

Tarquiniua Superbua. Last King of Rome. Expelled 

by the Homans under the elder Brutus - 'B-q. ^ — '4Wi 

Taaao, Bernardo. Italian poet. Amadis. Father of Tor- 
quato I49a-1«» 

Tano, Torquato. Italian poet. Jerusalem tHivered. 

Lived at the Court, and under the patronage of Alphon- 
BO, Duke of Beta ; produced (1598) Amtnta, a pwtoral 
drama ; completed hie great w'ork, the Gen/salemme X4- 
berata^ in 1575* For falling to love with Leonora, iteter 
of the Duke of Bate, lie was Bhut up seven yean aa a 
madman. Among hl« works 1« the ronudede poem JU^ 

nofefo. * Ibl4-**'ltl86 

Taylofi jMywd. American tmvctoMioveltoL poet ; ptUtUst 
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Tlokst 0 r» O«otfe. AimHw fscM«r* ' 

inn^isri 

TIack, L*mik. O^rinan writor* JPitsi ia MooiUj . . . , 

Tllden, Samnel J. Axa^tai Democratic ttatefnolio/ ’KM- 

didate for Pre»id<mt in 1876. . 1814 

Timolaon. Corinthian general, liberator of Syracaat».B.«i. 885— 88r 
Tintoretto, 11. (Jacopo Kobuatl.) IteHan p^titer. Tke ^ 

Worifhip ^ ifif Golilen Calf. 1611^1684 

Titian. (Tiaiano VecelU.) "Italian painter. Greateatof 
the Venetian colonit^ta ; a fellow papil with Giorgione, 

Among his masterpieces are the AtseumptUnh ^ the Vlr- 
ffin, PreientatioH of the Fl/'giw, Peter Meettyr, Th4 La$t 
Supiier, Sieepittg Venue, Bacctme au<f Aiiadne, Fharim 
Showing the Ttibute Honey to Christ, Bcsnagt of Fr^ede- 

rick BattMfwea to the Potte . .... 1477^1666 

TocQUevUlo, AJoxla C. II. C. dc. French authtn*. Avitti'- 

can Democracy 1806»-18Q8 

Tone, Theobald Wolfe. Irisli patriot. Founder of the 

“ Unllcd Irishmen ; " condeitine<l to death for tn^ason. , 1763--1766 
Tooke, John Honie. English philologist and radical. The 

. JHoersloneiir PurUy 1786-1818 

Topfer, Rudolph. Swiss novelist. NouveUts Otnetehees,, ITig—iW 
Torqu«>miui&, Thomas de. Spanish grand Inqulsifor. 

Said to have burned 8,000 people in 10 years 1480—1489 

Torrioelli. Evangelista. Italian phjrsk'ist. Inventor of the 

barometer 1608—1647 

TouMaint FOuvertup®, Frauyols. Negto chief of the 

Ha^'^Uen Rebellion 1748- 1808 

Trajan. (Marcus inpius Nerva Trajauus.) Roman Em- 
peror* 98“U7. Defeated Dacians and Parthians 58— lit 

Trollope, Anthony. English novelist. BittX'fwsier T^were. 1815 — - 
TromPi Marten H. van. Dutch admiral. Defeated Span- 
ish and Portuguese, 163U ; Englbii under Bbke* 161^... 1507— 1658 
Trumbull. Jonathan, American Iterolutionary statep- 

maii. Gevernor of Connecticut ; firiend of Washington. 1710—1788 
Trumbull, Jonathan. American revolutionary patriot; 

Streaker House of Representativos; U. S. Senator, and 

Governor of Connecticut 1740—1809 

Turenn®. Henri de la Tour d’ Auvergne* V‘comte de. 

French commander. Defeated Conde and the Spanish 

at Dunes ; invaded TIolland 1611—1676 

Turgreneir, Ivan S Kussian novelist. Virgin Soit; Ab- 

ttu r6 anti S^yne 1818 — - 

Turner, Joseph M. W. English painter, TheSlaPeShlp. 1775—1851 

Turpin, (Dick) Kichard. English highwayman 1711—1789 

Tyler, John. American statesman. President of the U. 

B. ; b4)m In Ab. prnctired law ; M. C, 1816-81 ; Oov- 
eniorof Virginia 1825 ; elected U. S. Senator 1837 ; -sym- 
paihised with the nulliflcrs and opposed Jackson ; re- 
signed 1836 ; elfcctcKi Vice-pKsident on Whig ticket 

1810; siic-cecfled HarrisOn on his dcalli in 1841., 1790^1669 

Tyler, Wst English rebel. Led revolt In southeast Eng- 
land against capitation tax '. — — 1681 

Tyndall, John. Irish physicist. Heat coosldered as a 

mode of motion ' 1888" — • 

Ub'^rti, Fazio. Italian poet. Jl DUtamondo — — 1^^ 

Tidal, Kicbolas. English author. Balph BoieUr DoUdett 

the earliest English comedy. 1606—1674^ 

TTbland, John h. German lyric poet and scholar. BaUads 1787—18614. 
TJiaia®. Gothic bishop. Tran slatec of the Scripture® Into 

Gothic * 611- - 881 , 

TTlpiam Domitifls. Roman JnrlW. A4 JlSldUium ITS-M , 

TXnirer, John F. F. German engraver. Inventor of **Dn* ^ 

gerian^type 1780-^1884 

Urban n. Pope. 1088-1099. Otgaahterof ttmOMcm- : 

iMMle 

Uaher, James. Arohblsboff. CfilTmoiogtHahdtliadlasliiL 
Annale^the Thsfffwfwfr.-v .-.^-*-*^**»*» 

, ' ^ '' 

Val«n% Flavliia. Bmperor of the ||M 0MM78>. M 


Bomr. man. 

and joumaJiat; Hinleter to Germany. Translator of 
Qocthcb Faust; Prince Deucaiioii; Masque qf the 

Oods; John Oodfrey's Fortunes 1825—1878 

I'nylor, Jeremy, Bishop. English author. 1613— 1667 

Taylor, Zachary. American general ; 12th President of 
the U. S. Bom In Va.; entered army in 1808 ; served in 
Black Hawk and Seminole warti, and was commander In 
Florida ; major gen. in Mexicun War ; won battles of 
Ttesuca de la Palma and Buena Vihia ; elected President 

by the M'biga in 1848 1784—1850 

T®Qfunui®b. Amuiicau Indiun chief. Formed iilliance of 
the Western Indians ; defeated by Harrison at Tippe- 
canoe 1770—1818 

Tell, W^Illiam. Swiss patriot and legendary' hero 1354 

Temple, 8ir William. Engli!*h statesman and author. Ne- 
gotiated the Triple Alliance of 1668- Account qf the 

Zhdfed Piovinccs 1628 — 1699 

Teniers. David. (The Elder.) Flemish painter. His special- 
ty was tavern scenes : 1582—1649 

Teniers, David. (The Younger.) Flemish marine and 

landscape painter 1010 — 1694 

Tennyson, Alfred. Engli'^h poet ; educated at Cam- 
biidge . made poet-Iaurcatc in lS60r Jn Menwriam; 

Enoch A) den ; The PnoCtse ; Maud; The Idylls of the 
King. Lockdty Hall ; The Lotus Eaters ; Ulysses; Ode 
on the Death qf the Dukerf lYellington ; The Doty Grail ; 

Queen Mary; Harold 1609 

Terence (P. Tmmtius Afer). Roman comedy writer,. a.c. 196— 159 
lertullian, Quintus Septlmlus Florene. Church father. 

On tlo' Besncfectlon (f the Body.. 160— 240 

Tetssel, J 'hn. (imnaii seller of indulgences 1450—1519 

Thackeray, William Makepeace. English novelist ; bom 
in Calcutta ; educated at Cambridge ; tried to be an ar- 
tist. Henry Esmond ; I 'anity Fair ; The Newemtts ; Pen- 
dt'uuis ; Tfvc Adrehtures of Phiiip ; The Viiylnians ; The 
BiK^k of Srahs ; The Four Georges; English TTurnorists. 1811—1803 
Thais. Celebrated courtei^an of Athen.s. Mistress of Alex- 
ander the Great; afterwnrd married Ptolemy of F.gypt.B r. 4th Cent. 
Thales of Miletus. Greek natuial philosopher. Fixed 
length of yi-ar at Sti'i days; Ulieved water the origin of 

things B.c. 63.5— 550 

Themistoo^es. A heninn atatesman and g» neral. Corn- 
maiidi-‘r-iii-.cliicf against Xerxee; w-on battle of Baianiih ; 

rebuilt wsills to Perncus «. c. 515 — 449 

Theocritus. Griick bucolic poet. lie lm« left 30 Idyls. 

Flourished 270 b. c". 

Tlveodora Wife of Justinian I Empress of the East. 

A reformed courtesan 

Theodoric ( “ The Great '’). King of O.stro-GothH. Con- 

ijnered Od(>acer; a wise, hiunaiie prineo 

Theodosius i*' Th<^ Great ) R man Emperor. Defeat- 
ed the <Jo!hs ; p^THt-eiifed Christiana ^15 — 395 

Theophrastus. Greek phiJo.sophor and moralist. Char'- 

adnx 360— 285 

Thleirv, Jarqiu-H IT Angu-tin. French bMorjan. Kor- 

nmn Cong/trxfs . , , , . . 1705 — 1836 

Thiers* Louis Adolphe. French lutatesman and historian. 

Jfifffoi u of I he Consulate and Ewpirc 1797—1877 

Thomas, Oe<irgo H American Federal general. Won 

battles CldrUamaugim and Na^bville 1816—1870 

Thomson, J.imes, Seob li poet ; son of a minister ; edu- 
cated at ' 'ambridgo , livt'd at London ; secretary of the 
briefs. The Seasons ; The CastU. of Eidolefae ; Tancred 

and SlgUmunda 1700-1748 

Th'^reau, Henry D. American author. The Concord and 

Mcnitnacliivcrr ; The Maine WiKidfs 1817—1862 

Thorwaldsen, Albert D. Danleii sculptor Triumphal 

March nf Alexander 1770 — 1844 

Thucyd'dea. Greek histuiian. Hu Uian JSIxpe*Htion,.-i^.K^. 470— 400 
Tiberius.' Roman Emperor (14-37). Gave eontrol of af- 

fldiNttc infamous Bejanul ; rctlrod to Capri, 86., . . ,B.O. 48 a.i>.87 
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IIZO0BAPHY OF DISTIKOUISHJCD PKBSOJSrS. 


BORN. l>lBO. 

Fik|^<i^6dthoOh1iodox; atid kUled 

hrOqii^ ,..,*1 82T~ 376 

V FSmi^rorof Home (834^75) • Fought 

tbe Fkt«, 3eoi« Rnd GermBne 8S1 — 375 

yaleriaa. Ewperpr of itomo {JWS»-130O). Captured by (ho 

PemJftna at Hdeaaa 2 C 0 

VttlU^TCi Frai^^oiae L. DucffeaBo de la, MlKtrean of 

Louie XIV. of France 1044—1710 

Tlan Bur«t)L» Martin. American politician. Entered bar 
1808; eerredln N. Y, Senate ; Attorney- General of N. 

Y. 1815 ; leading man of the Albany Regency elect- 
ad U. S. Senator by the Doniocrata 1821 ; Governor of 
N. V. 1888; Secretary of State 1800-31 ; Vlcc-Preaideut 

1833-^ ; President 1887-41 . 1783 -i860 

Vfttl'bragili John. English architect and draniallitf. 

TAtf The Vremohed W/c 1660—1736 

" Anthony. Flemish painter In England. Pupil 

of Rubens ; traveled and studied in Italy ; settled in 
England in 1680, and pahitcd several portraits of Charles 
I. ; among his best works arc Tlif Erection qf the Croefi ; 

Portrait qf^ the Earl (if Strnfffyrd ; and a Crnrifiocion ; is 

conaldorod the greatest of modern portrait painters. 1599 — 1641 

Van Oatatle, Adrian. Dutch painter. A Sfnoker Light- • 

iogM$Pipe 1610-1685 

Van Steuaelaed', Stephen. Amt^rkan landholder. “The 

ratmoii.’' 1764—1839 

Van dar Weydei Roger (Roger of Bruges). Flemish 

palntCfT. The Deeceotjrom the (Jr^i 1455— I5S9 

Vancouver, George. English navigator. Discoverer of 

Vancouver’s Island * . . 1758 -1798 

Vanderbilt, ConiclluH. American capitalist 1794—1877 

Vandervelde, Adrian. Flemish painter. Ilia sireciulty 

was lamlsrapea with cattle.. ...» 1639—1672 

Vane, sir lltmry. English state>‘man. Ambansaclor to 
Denmark and Sweden ; Secretary of State ; convicted 

of treason , , , 1.^)0- - Fi34 

Vane, Sir Henry. English painter. Stalestnttii ; 1 h‘* 

headed: leader of indciwndenlfl ; head of navy - ... 16PJ-lG(i2 

Vanloo, Charles A. French historical painter. Ajmih/mis 

of F. Mdo!^, 1705-1765 

Vatnhagen von Bnee, Charles A. S. P. German writ- 
er, Biographic Mf.nvoi'iale 178.V-1808 

Varro, Marcus Terentius. Roman scholar. De Et 

EtonHca^ B.c. 116— 28 

Vasariv George. Italian painter and biographer. Livee^o/ 

the Pain tci^8 *. 1510—1574 

VatteL Emmerich de. Swiss jurist. LUernationai Law. 

Vauban, BebeatlanLcprestre Seigneur de. French military 
engineer. Captured fortress of Nornaa. J^rart'we on 

the A ttack qf Ptadfs 1688—1707 

▼<«a» Oardla^'da la. Spanish historian. Illefory ^ 

Pmi 1530-1568 

Vaaa^ Lopo de. Spaniah dramatist and poet. Kihicuted at 
the University of Alcala ; enjoyed the i>utronagc of the 
Duke of Alva; was in the Invincible Annada. but left 
the atmy fn 1590 ; became a prloat in 1600 ; w'rote ^omo 
8,000 drainia, beside several epics ; among his best 
wofki aiu EfUtki de Seiiiiid/ The I^rttde; and Thr 

Baaat{f^d 1502-1635 

ValaiQUApf Jkmea H. do Bilva T. Bpanlsh painter. Court 
paltster to Philip II. ; greatest Spanifth painter in his- 
10% tendocapo and portralta ; among bis w orks are 77k 
and a pofInUt of Innocent 

.. ’. 1599-1660 

VOsidftBMf, IrfOuls Joseph, Dakh de. French commander. 

O^kptiifod BaifcelOha ; defbaterl at Ondenarde 1634—1718 

OlMlfles Omvi«r, Comte French statoS' 
jplao^ LMa XVl.’a Minister of Foreign Arfalrs ; nogo- 

of aniaaoe wHin tho UnRod States 1778 1717-1787 

C. H* Iffunoh palntex^ The JBattU qf 
G . 1788-1886 J 


Vamon, ISdward. English admiral. Captured Porto 

BcUo, 1739 3 

Veronese, Paul (Cagliari). Worked In Romo uiid Venice ; 
among Inn greatest works are T/u Marriage ai Cana ; 
TIu PtlgnnuiOf Emmam ; and 2'he Eaj)f g/' Buropa.. . ] 
Vespasian, Titus Flavius. Emperor of Thurju (70-79). 

( ’aptu red J orusalem 

Vespuciue, Amerieuw. Italian navigtitor. America was 

inuufd afbifr hlrn 1 

Vestria, Guelaim A. B. Italian dancer. Master of the ballet 

ut Grand Opera, Paris. “ The God of Diiiiccr».’\ ; 

Vicente, Oil. Portuguese. Dramatist and poet. The 


BORN. nnh. 


Judge, of Bey r a . 


Victor, Einnmiiunl. King of Sardinia ; first King of Italy ; 

restorer of Uallaii unity 182«>—187¥! 

Vldocq, Eug«'no F French thief, gambler, s(»]dicr, and 

ihteelixe. Me/noire 1775— Jf©0 

Vigny, Alfred Victor. Comte de, French poet and novelit,t, 

Pttims ; i'lng-Mart^ 1799—1863 

Villars, (’’horleh L. H., J>nc de. French general. Sub- 
dued the Carnkardrt 1053 — 173<1 

Villftle, JoK<‘ph de Count. I'Veiu I, poliiffjRii. Prime 

Minister <1H00- 08) 1773—1854 

Vlllena, Enriquo ii’.\rjigon, AlarqniM de Spanish poet 

Gaya Srienria ■ . .. 1384-1434 

VUliers, George. Firs! Duke of Buckingham. Favon'le, 

of Chavlf!* 1 AKhnwHlmited 1590*' 1008 

VUliers, George .Second Duke of Buckingham . Proili- 

j gate. The IGheurHai 1027—1688 

Vincent de Paul, Samt. Founder of the SihtcjHOtXJharity 1570-1000 
VirerU or Verfifil iPnbbuh Virgillus 5Ijiro) Roman pod. 

ASutid. Enjoyed the fnendHhij) and patronage ef Au- 
gustus and Maeejuna-< ; pn‘vlous to the i)rodnc(lou of 
the fCtuid^ wrote tln‘ Edoguta and the Gangiis... n. c. 70- 10 
Visconti, Matleo. * 'Ihe tireut.’' Duke of Milan. A 

leader of the OhlbelUneH 1250—1302 

Volture, Vincent. P’reiuh poet, wit, and connier. His 

letters to ladies Wen; imitated by Pofs- 1598- -1048 

Volney, Constant uu* F. C. Comte dc. Fremdi traveler and 

skeptic, 1757—1800 

Voltaire, Fmu<,-oiM M A rone) de. French phibisopher, 
poet, hlMorlaii, wit, skeptic \’oUaire is an miagnim of 
AroucT ; the son of a notary ; produced (Bdipt ; and 
wroiepart <>f the IfenrUuii vvbile (pntc young: was in 
England 172tV-09, passing much time in ibe society of ^ 
Bobugbroke ; bis drama of YmIu appeared m 1730, and 
about the same time he firdsln-d Id*^ Ifidot y of Charles 
AV7 V protiiiced hi 17.'16 , Ma/nnnit in 1741 ; and 

In 1713 : jiassed ‘be years 1750- .Vi with ?'rrderlck 
the tireat ; look up hj‘> residence (iTKo ut Ferney ; 
among bis .abkr wuiks are The Aye q/ AVI'/ JW'f- 

say ou IfiM Maunf }'^ g!' Nations ; and Caro/ide 1694 — 1778 

Vosslus, (Jerard J. Gennun Scholar and critic. Aris-^ 

torch us ; or, tStcen iPx^hs on the Ihawaitc Art 1577 — 1649 

Vulpius, CUnstian A. Gemian author, Rinaldo EinaT 

dh.l 1768-1827 

Waoe, iiul>crt. Anglo-Norman poet. Roman de Ecu..., 1130—1184 
Wade, Beyjanun P. Am<‘rican politician. Republican 

Senator from Ohio. Abolitionist 1800—1878 

Wagner, Richard. German composer. Lohengrin; 06f 
tei'ddmmeru ng : Tannhagser ; EhHngold , Eibelvn- 
geniied: held great musical festival at Dayrevith 1876 ; 

produced Paififai at Bayrenth. 1882 181$ 1888 

Waldemar I. “The Groat.” King of Denmark. Sub- 
jugated Itm Wends and Soutbern Norway llSl— 1181 

Waldia* liurcliard. German fabnlist. “The German 

.Rsop FtHdcH,” — IQM 

WiHker, John, EugUsh lexicographer. iHciUmary 1786—1007 

Wallaoev Sir William. Bcx>tch patriot apd genoral. Fought 

Edwanl L hf England ; akocuted, 1870-^1805 




BIOGBAPHY OF DIStlKOtJlSHBn FBBSOKSi 


BOBK, jiucn. 

Wallaok, ;Fanjee W. Bng11«h actor In America. Fumdcr , 

of Wallack’s Theater, New York, 1795—1864 

Wallacltt John Letter. Ameriain notor . A ftni»hed come- 
dian r rniknagfirof Wallack’s Theater, New York 1819 

■WallenatelJt^ Albert- N. E. von. Count. German jjone- 
raU pt)ponent of OiigtavuR Ailolphna. Quartermaatcr- 
Geiinml of tho Imperin) army lfil9 ; raised a mercenary . 
army of own in loy.") ; def(‘ated Count Mansfield and 
f)!tvuded Bcnmartc was defeated by Uu6tavu« 

Adolphiip at Idltzen, 1632 ; ll‘c EmiR-rOr waa turned 
apunat lUm, and in ItiM ho was deprived of his tom- 

,mand and aspussinatcfl . - 1588—1664 

Walpole, Horace. Fouith Em) of Oxford. EnjjlUh wit 

and writer. qf 2^i)bU-Anth<rr(i 1717—1797 

Walpole, tWrlfoberf. Euffllsh Whig fitatesman. Prime 

Minister CH'ai-4J) . 1676-1746 

Wal8hii?haia, Sir FninciH. EngHeU Btaleetnaii. Eliza- 
beth’s Minlatcr of Foreign Affairn ,, 1536—1590 

Walter, John. EugllBh printer. Founder of the T/mdon 

‘ mJl -1812 

Wtathervon der VoRelwelde. Oorman iniuneHsInger. 

Ti'l&ir<Wi, ' 1170- 15JSH 

Walton, Izaak. J’uglh-h writer. The CtmiplrU AiKjlt r. , , 1508— 
Warbeck, Verkin Pndender Uj the English crown. Pro* 

. tended to be younger stin of Edv^ ard tS’. ; riaised revolt 1400 

Watner, CUarlfts Dudley. American humorist. MySum- 

(i Gdrtlefi. - 1829 

Warren, Joaeph. American Revolutionary patriot and 

. orator. Killed at Bunto TTill 1741—1775 

Warren, Stunuel. Kngiish barrister and nov<}i«t. 7V;n 

Th(ntf<W(4 ft year . .... 1667 — 1877 

Warwick, Richaid Neville. Earl of, “ 'I'he King Maker.” 

English Hl.ut<winan. Set up and deposed Henry lY. ... 1420—1471 
Washlngrton, C.etugc, (^mnm.audt r in duef In the Ameri- 
can revolution, First: President of the UuittMl 
aldc-de-C!UUf) to Braddm'k in tin' Imllmi rampahrn of 
K55 *, married Martha Cimtis, 1759 ; ehoseu to (Tongress, 

1774; appointed Commander-in-chlcT, ET5 ; President, 

1789 97 1733-1799 

, Watt, Jamefi. ScMilch inventor. Jinpro\t‘r of the sfeuin 
engino ; dmeovered (J761; lhat water et)iiverf.fd fnU) 
sfi^ani expands to l,Hn(t times its bulk ■ lennu'd (176.5) to 
coudtnse steam ; u cool sepiirale >eK-^<'I exhausted of 
air ; nsetl the expansive force td steam to depreps a pis- 
ton ; dipcovoi^d the oompopUion of water (though the 
honor of thip dlikor<‘ry is d1spnl«*d> ; and Improved cn- 

glne.'i for pujnping water 1736—1819 

Watteau, Antoine. French paiuler. His favorite Rub 

^ 4 ec|fi are siuttinandpcapep, festival.-, etc . . 1084 

KpgllBh <li'?..^ and hymn writer JHtine 

low 1748 

Waviai itoSiWttr. American r. volutiom 


Alhw American r> volutioin 

ary gjfeWfflSl .. 

Gemmn c;oiD|iosfT. 
7^4t W(iidlp,(idchen, 1800 ^ wan 


' Vrbjime, 1813; rrtamigcr of <if|tnan 

opcjfl^at , pnaluced T>ef' 3833 ; 

1896 f l Tvl . i 1796-1836 
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MahnUtaakt Aesaye, tnd)6, 3906 ; Wft0m6d6eaimii6ttil^ 
io-chiof ftt Spain and Tortugol } fikght ft^nstSmUt^ . 
whom ho defeated at Oporto ; xt^oOiMMi thoB^ro ; tov0^ 
the battles of Talavora, Babtgal, and Albheva ; captnicd 
Badajos, 18BS; won at Waterloo, 3815; w^ aift^^arda 
Prjme M Iniator and M Inister of Foreign A#aife. .... . . 1789^18QS 
Wenoealaus, King of Bohemia. Emperor of Germany. 

Supported Anti-Hope against. Boniface IX. ; deposed... 1861—1419 
Wealey, Fharlea, Hpv. English poet 1uid4ivirtc. Hywna. 1708— 1788 
Wesley, John. Kev. Founder of tho Methcx^lMt Wealeyana 1708—1791 
West, Benjamin. American painter' in England. Tht 

Ikdih qf Woftfe 1788-1896 

Weyde, Koger van der (Roger ofBmgos). Flemish pakit- 

er. Iht^veUt front ihn 1455—1898 

Whately , Ri chard . Archbishop of Dublin. British divine 

tt«<3 logician . hogie 1787—1868 

Wharton, Henry. American diplomatist and "law writer. , 

Intel nutvmnl hnw 1785—1848 

Wheelock, Eleazar. American clergyman. Founder of 

DartmoiKh College ‘ 1711—1779 

Whewell, lYilliam. English philosopher and educator. 

PhiUmqihif of the Jmiurtive Seienoee^^, 1794— 1866 

W&^te, Henry Kirko. English poet. (Jurgoly re- 

' llgious and deviklonal) ^ 1 /. 1785—1006 

White, JoHCph Blanco. Spanish ex prlest. English poet. 

Ilia sonnet. Night, Is thought by some the finest In the 

English Itttigfiogo - 1775—1841 

Whltefield, (ieorge, Rev. English Mdthodlst' preacher 

, and revivalist 1734—1770 

Whitney, Ell, American in mi tor. The cotton-gin 1795—1895 

Whittier, John Oi eonleaf. American i)OOt ; boni at Haver- 
hilUM/iKs.; farmer, shoemaker, -joumaJIst, anti-slavery 
agitator i^iioiv Nonfal ; Voiceiff Freedom ; ^ngs qf 
hah/i' i Jlofne lialliuU CXn B or Time i Naliimtjil LyHcis ; 

The T^ut on the Beach ; BaUaxls rjfNeio ^qjland ; lltxzel 

Btot^sofiie 1006 — - 

Wieland, Christopher M. J^Jerman poet, Oberon 1783—1818 

Whitman, Walt. American poet ; born at West Hills, 
liOng Inland ; educated in public' h<ihoo)a ; editor, car- 
penter, nurse, government clerk. Leaves (f, Orass ; The ; 

7W ItienUtu; Drum. Taps: JTmuicii^tic' Vistah 1839 — 

Wilberforce, William. English p^ilartthrbpiat,' states- 
man, Olid leforuier. Bccnrc>d aboliUop of jglnve trade, ..*■ 1759—1888 
Wilkie, Sir Dfrvid. otch puihter. Tfie nUttge^etivtU 
William I. (“ The- Conqucriir"? Duke oC Nonnandy, 

Conqneior and King of England (1066-87).,.. 1097—1087 

William I. (’• The Silent.”) RrhuJe of Orange. Stadt- 
holder of Holland ; s<hi Af William, Qbdhkof Nassau; 
when y ruing, page fo Charles V.; head of the tnsiurod- 
tioii which broke out, in 1566, oil thfr^attempUo tntro- 
dure the Inquisition In the. Netherlands ; led army 
Aj'alnst Duke of Aha ; ma(je Republic of 7 prob&stnnt 

pioviuces; ashusMimitod hy Ba(jthasar(4erfp'd.. 1588—3884 

William II. (Rufus.) Son of Wtlilarn the Conqneror. 

King of England (1087-1100).' Put down Anglo-Norroan 

Bikot?^...,..... «»6-.1300 

Wimkria m. stdd^hol^er of Holland. I(lng of England 

. (1660.1708). WptfW«^'»Uhe'Boyno...; 1666-3706 

WlJdl|W»#,Roge^.:F^^of^^ 
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smBAMiT OF mBtimmsum fiimBom. 


- , ,/,iK«iisr. nWD, 

^ohn. Oovmo^ und founder of the Mwea- 

^ dinneilr Buy Colony,.,.*, I?i8$-I049 

Winftltxopt C. American orator and BlatCMnan.y 

, 9{)«aker of the tJ. B* Xlonse of Itopreeentativcs , 1808 

^MTtJltliJropi Tbeodofe; American novelist and aoldier. 

(m* i I«5?8~i861 

Vl^tUiam. ' Amcflcan lawyer and staietmiap. Attot' 

ney-OeacMil of the U. 8. Life (if Pattick J{*nry 1775J 18^14 

Wliemaftj 171cbolas I\ S., Cardinal. BngliKh Catholic 

prolate : IWa - X8C5 

WodCtlxllirUK^ (“IVg.’^) I^iah actress. Famons 

as Sir Hany BWtrir In the Corf^faiU Coupk 1710- l7C(j 

Wolcott* «lobii, (“Peter Pindar.”) BngHah sttUrint, 

PMaV^s Odet 1738—1810 

Wolf, Frederick A, (Sennan clasHicaF Bcholar, Protegi)- 
mtuu* Advancer of the theory that the Iliad and the 
collections of ballads and not the work of a 

eluglo anthor* .“ 1750— IRil 

Wolfe, Charles. Irish poet. Thf Puma (ff Sir John Moore. 1701—1828 
WoImX^i Blr Gurnet Joseph. Fog Iteh General. BcKluced 
AsbHntC(n|< to i^iibrnMon, ISTST-,' Adnihiistrator of 
Cyprus, , 1878 ended TInlii War, 1879 ; coiniuanded 

English army in Eg>'pt against Arabi Bt'y, 1882 1833 

Wolaeyt TitomaH, Oordlunl, English Hlatesinun. Chan- 
cellor of Henry YIII ; seenred Henry's divorce from 

Catherine ‘ 1471-1580 

WoodiHrorth, Bamael. Aniorlcmi Jotii-nalist and author. 

77<r Old p^i Packet t 1785-1842 

Wor<>0«tOr, Edward Soine'rset, Marquis of. EnglUh hi- 

ventor. (Steam engine, etc.) Itioi- 1667 

Woxoedtef, J. E* American lexlcognijdier. JHcfionury., 1734—1866 
Wordaworthf William, English jKiot ; educated at (Cam- 
bridge ; with’ Coleridge produced Xyr/eof litUlade, 1/118 ; 
ecttled at Mount, ISOfJJ published 1807; 

7%» Pxoarhion, 1814 ; Tfu: While Doe (ifHyMonf, 181.*i ; 

Peier BfUs 1816. Amopj^ his other wodesare Erdesiaf^ti- 
ecdSowkie; T/a ; Yatraw Uealsikd ; The Pi 

tmif, 1770-1850 

WottoCL, sir Henry, ‘Engllsh.diplouiatlst and iMX't, The 

meUe (If <lkridendoin 1568-1630 

Wranirc^ Cjidrles jG^* B>vcdiHh general. 

Prominent atJLtUs^n ; dfereattsd Danes and Dutch 1613 — 1675 

Wfon, Sir Chnatopher; Ei'gbsh arcliitcct SL PauVs 

CalHe<ir<a\.\. ■ • 1632-iri3 

Wriffixt, Silas. Amcficajo'Demofriitlc 6tute^man. Tnited 

States Senator ; opposed U. S- Dank. , . / 1795—1847 

Wyoherlyi* Willianll hUigllsh comedy writer. Countnj 
IfV<? / In a Wood The Plain IMthu 
WycUlfe^ John de; English roftmnor. 'IViuinlator of tlu 

Scriplures. ^ ' 

Wjwkhiiia, Wlm«m of, English fctatet»man and architect 

liOrtl'tJhanoelJor^, founder of New J^lleg^s, Oxford . , , 1324—1401 
Wytlia, George. American lawyer ami katosnuiii. (Imncel 

lor of Virginia ; signer of Declaration of Ijidcf>endc'm'e , 1736-" 1806 

SUiiFiar^ 8alttt,*Franfti3. “ Apostlo^of the Indies 
missionary to India aM Japan 
XmxSMm. "Gr^lc iJhllosophh 
4mUitywoadoatea 

. th« doctrino oPthc 

gas?’-* 



' MKH. mvn. 

dyna^y of ’th^ Bnitaridc. Conquered Beistan and Farti- 

tap... 871 

Yale, ElUiu. ^Pounder of Yale College 1648-lTOl 

Yanoey, William L. Amfirlcan politician. Member of 

Congress 1 ^treih© “State, Sovereignly*' advocate J815— 1863 

Yatea, Mrs, Anno M. English actress*, Great fn trigla^ 

parts... ^ ^ 1787 

York And Albany, Ikoderick, Duke of. Son of GcOrgo 

III. of England. Ik*feated at Jicigen, ITOlh 1763-1827 

Yorko, Charles. English lawyer. Lord Chancellor (as 

Lord Mordt'n) 1733 — 1770 

Young, Arthur. English agricnitnral writer. Annalfi of 

AtjjicMlture 1741—1830 

Young* Brigham, American rehglouiet. Jlcad of the 

Mormons . , ’ i ... . 1801 — 3877 

Young, Charles. English actor. Eminent in Shakespeare 

- cun parts 1777-1866 

Young, Edward. English poet ; cMlncsted Oxford ; a . ^ 
pf.rHiPtout tnarty ; reclov of W<‘l\vyu in HertfordKhlro.‘ 

SiHht Thoughts ; Tlw, Revengf ; Th>* lif Fame ... , . 1684—1766 
Yriarte* 'i'homas de. Spanish poet. Litetuiy PWee ■ 1760—1791 

Zachavia, JuKlut^F. M. Oermau humon^'t. The Brawler 17113^1777 
Zaleucus. Ijegi^lutor and rcforiiuT at Lix’Hs. First <xf 

i\\r Greeks to make a written code of laws « Ts 7th' CentV- 

Zamoyski, John 8. Polii-h hlatcHinan, Grand Chancel 

lor ; defeated MnVlmilhm of Anstiia, ... 1541—1606 

Zeebariah. One of (lie 12 Minor Hebrew prophets’, A,c. ' ’ 

hthCenluiy ^ J 

Zeno, of Elea Greek philosopher. Inventor of clia- 

K'Ctic. u.e. hlh.Oeniury 

Zeno. Gix'ck philosopher. Founder of ihe Stoics. “ j^run^ i/? 

noEnir n.r. 363— S64 

Zenobla, Septimm. Queen of T^lmyia (2r><i-73i. Daagbti'r 
of an Arab chief ; beautiful ; familial wiiU T^thi, (ireek, 

Syriac, and Egyptian ; and of a waillke and mnwcuUno 
temper. Her hiifebaud, Odenothus, died in 266, leaving ^ ' 

two minor sons, She then look the tlUc of Que^n of 
the Kasl. Hei dominioiiK ex tended from Ihjc Mi^diterra” 
m an to the Euphrates?, and iiicliidi d a largo part of Asia 
Minor. She refused allegianee to Aundtan, w'ho de- 
feated her and captured ralmym ; paused the rest of her 

life jit 'Hbur, in Italy — ■ 275 

Zeplianiah One of J2 minor Hebrew prophet. Fortdold 
des-tructlon of Jerusalem. FIomj Isked in the reign of 
Jo-^luh. 

Zeuxis. Greek painter. The lufoht IJn cukif StranpHng 


■■ 

a S' rjn of Flourished n o 


til Century 



Zimmermaxm, Johaun G 

V. 

Swiss philosopher. On 


Zinzendorf, Kn liolns I.ouis, CVmnt <if 


Moravians. 
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- ' ^iiidlAit Cmpeix^i^ i ;', -i^ . . ;':v!Pii3a^;* . Wa 

Bmaiil * 1 , Pedro IL Awith&ra fKmi»eror. 

Ctiili ^ U A, r * ... Domij^go Santa Maria jP^ident. 

China.. iV;C; Kwong Shu iBiirperor ^ 

Colombia B. NUfiez 

Costa Rica Tomas Ouardia * Pt^sldaftt i . . . '^pK , 

Ilenmark Cliriatiau IX ^^ ..... . 'King '. 1.^ . 

Ecuador ; , . . Jo?.^ de Vinthuilla. President . 

^ . ;i i t - * » f . M ‘ Frai^?Oi« P. duies GjrSvy ..»..! Cresidoht \ ^ 
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Hoase Ijudv 
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0 I PwlS 

Bniijoinasters . . . 

TV iGrandPuke 
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-A - Vi Peter.. i. . V, Grand Duke^.A^ 

Pfds»ia : Wilhelm I King.. ; 

Kcuas^GreiZi^: Henridh XXH Prin^ 

Kcuss.Scihleii. Ilcinrlch XIV Prince 

Saxe-AJtcnbttrg Enisf Duke 

Saxe ("oburgarid Gotha Ernst II iDuko 

Saxo-Meiiiir^n Gf»org il. iDukc 

Saxo- Weimar Eisenach.'' Karh Alexander !Gran<l Duke.. . . 






iKparg* .*...« .'4 • 
|»urg*Ruaolstadt .... 
|>urg-S0ndcrshausen .. 


Albert 

AdoU, 

Georg 

, Gtlnther III. 


Guatomate . . i i . ^ J, Rufllno Bamos. . . 

Hayti. Gen, Salomon. ...... 

llawajfian Islandiw - Kalakaua I. 

* . .i> iM. A. Soto 

’ V * • * * j I. . . - 

Mutsu ■Hito : . 

W»n«el Gonzalez . . . 
^ f y .V. ... . Muky.Hassan . . .->pi 

Wayntti ^ Widcni in 

ory geiter^. Oapdirtfa; ^ Ala' ' . 

Weber, CltaHow M. P K, ItaroirWii^. (^cni'an ivjmpo^'or • ■ • * • 

proihMKHi I>tin yViHtMtfhfrhf^n, I8fi0; \^uai 

' director of op^;.'»t X^nicm*. IHl.'J ; maituL^tT of tiermaii 
opor^ SI Priwltii, 1«17 ; pi-fKlureil l>n' Fr/wfirhiffit, 182:'^^ ; 

Otienm,. IHSKJ ■;...,: 1786— 1830 

Webster, fUaicl. '^mprlrjtn lavrjev, orator, aod f^tafesnmn, 
of nod 1832-28 ; entered the 

<ih tWl. wlieit he Iw- 
, 8ec>ifb‘ry of Stafo ^ m^titcred the Btinrtte In 1844 ; 
jiJ^ln bdCahio ftocn^tHty o1^; Statfe la tSfiX^: hi.-? ^ 

legal effort^ la'J'tlie College v 

greattitft t‘clk W6^ his reply to Hayiie . . 1782-.-^^ 

Webster* Noiih^; Aaierlcau ksKlct^HplifeT, /'b.’ffOHOfy (if 

rt< K>,glM tfltmfujf , .., % 

Wedgrewood, '.^oj^iah, ICnglinh ^ '* Wi dgewood *' 

Wiirc ■ ; « ^ f. ^ - ’ti.. • • . • 378(>-m5 

W alUnerton, A v: hht Weiioh^y ; of, Britif^l^Ticr- , 

s a] sod the 


& ^••- 

|PriiP. ........ .V 

I'rmcfl. 

Prince. iy";. 

i-'i> JG(y.)t'g Victor iPiince, . . . .>♦ , , 

. A,f iKarl I ; King i 

Grf^V^lll^iliiid and Iri^iand ........... Victoria I ;(^u0cn, and Empress of India] 

Orcerei . v * v- ^ Georgios 1.. . 

Guatomafe . , i ** ^ V J. Rufllno Barrios iPmident. 

Hayti. Gen, Salomon. President . 

Hawajjian IslancnA - Kalakaua I. iKing 

Hondlii^- . . * . ‘A • iM. A. Soto President 

^(p . Huinbert I.......,.^. ....j... K^g . . * '. * i" • 

-'1 A . A Ifutsu ■Hito /. . ^Mikadb . v i-A./v . 

^uel Oonzalca . ,y. 
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a ibe fal! Of jbe Weal 
ibntury, d« Hll 




EGYPT. 


ter ivorfcs. 


'Tvis 


blbf^te t^' 


P^ptlEEi™ 




te^bqnmd 
f 


» 41 $ Vl^i of Hj^a<^j>oriTn to Tbtbo#. 43 Clef 

MZM 3%:ypt teopqwoit'd hv Altex k MjTtMi wfiK 

Ohrjlt: Ai*kxam)iua futinricd. 4t Maj 

*?iJi f*tolemy L mftb 0 «K«>V* ' lb 

Revolt of Pboiidldt^ Uonili^ratuvo of 91 

top, OOO Jews. , ' ^ 

aoif, BaUN) of Xpsua, rtolf-my Spier , 9.0 Spi< 

^ and Aiiilj?onus. , 

i aiT BattUf Of Itnphla. rtolorny IV. de4 
^ Afit loc'huH HT. of syrl*. ' ^ A. iv. 'V'* i 

1 . 108 Sybil Wcome» indfi>endent. 100 Hnd 

148 Roign of.rtoK'Uiy VH,, who mfimes ITl Rev^ 
CleopHtm. Am 

190 Ptolnwy YIl flcCM loCypnis ; retarne »8te Reb 
'f, ,f> l«ti 0. 12H; diert^ m. o. 11?. ,v !e9T.^0nv 

^ JJT^yRdgn of Ptolemy VnT. and Cu; 0 '»; ,pi; 

I , ' ' ^ PATic^, his mother. ' ’ »»# 

. ^fc'r 8^i ^HteBKS'-dfJstroyod. ^ 

5?^!', , M.EKAt^biAN MiiKARY hurn«;^ 'itft.’r . 

'Y siege jby C jicsa 11. ■' 'S' 

.I>MA, ASSYRIA, AND BABVLOmA‘ 

' ». c. " ' " >,'Y ’ ^ '’v,, te- c« . 

li 1110 TlgktSSHkwer I. eeizea BubyUm, bttt 889 SJeg 

fte 6000 driven out. 68T Jsit 

f 990 Tho AiisyrUtns agufb Invade Biebyv 8$1 Net 

. 4,'A ■ - . ' ', .4 ' ■'■ 

^ OOO^JOalt^ylbn. booomba AeayrMr | ■ ' ) 

r V Imlepe^tentete n^nwl hy Babylon, 1; ; , 

'"M Rdgir'^.Nte^ftte^nr- f ? ;- 

f Sargort Sf Atesyi^ oonffa^i^ filMjytoti . ' 

! j^al>on><^^ Rbl leUei^ ti^pendr ; 


B, r. 

43 Cleopatra potlf 
/ akmteV'^ 

4 b Marc Antonv 


'“^her bw>th««r and 


4 b Marc J^^tetra to 

, 9,0 8ni^d^)l§i®%ntonF MA f!h<^opfttra, 

... 

A. IV. 'V'* ai^.i y.' 

108 HndT^an 

111 Revolt. afloat Rok«. 

918 Aureltan regains poaaeftfltow. 

889 RebeHloiiof Acl^lk|9* tn u^iipter Rgypt, 
89 1 ^^yumdit^ihif ;Aimodt^', At>d 

,P»is down tej>eUl£ , , / ^ 

98^ P^an woi>l^ pro&IM' by >^01^0. 


Wpkyi do 


899 SJegte of 

6 ST JsktsAUKi^ilfHjik . 

891 Nebncbadriiwtji^f aiMl 


' -»'VVkV';»v.O' 

v„ ', '■ '' 

^ ‘^iV- V M.S 

' ^ ' ' “ 


mv'-im 
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O0TLIKES Ot HXSTOBT^ 


». a 

J’init PcnsiAH dynasty fonndod. 

•451 Eatanltc dynasty foumiod by fyasarcs. 
Inva^ton of ScythiauH, who Pubjii<jfat(* 
the country. 

550 CTfUDH becomcij kinf^, unit dofouLs Ay- 
syriaiiM. 

543 CyruH auncxi'F Apia Minoil 

530 ryniB conqinTP 1 Jativj-o> 
fijao Death of Cyrus the Qreut. 

535 CatnbyH<.^i< confjUGrH E':^'ypL 

531 Kcign of t:)auiuh I. aftor urpuh* 

Rlnation of Smcrdln 11 k‘ Mngli'.uin. 
608 Maccdoii and Ttiracc subdued by 
Durbis. 

495 Revolt of the Ionianh, aided by AtUene, 
aupprcBfitid 


». o. 

3800 Phopnlcia said to buve been peopled by 
the “ eons of Anuk,” 

1407 Rclgu of Agcnoi’, the llrBt, biytortcal 
^ king of PlKt'iiiua. 

1050 Tyre becomes (be leading city. 

H70 The AMsyriauft conquer th«’ e(*un- 
try, 

850 A colony led by Elisea, or Dido, founda 
Carthage. 


B. (!. 

1930 AnuAHAM arrivofi in Syria. 

1047 Reign of flruAM, King of Tyre, wbo 
UHSlsts DiivJd. 

1040 Kino Davio of Isrui'l aubducs the 
Hyriain?. 

975 liidf‘])endonro recovered after the 
de^ith of Solomon. 

COl >Var with the iHnielliea ; Syrians de- 
feated 

803 Sanmria besieged by the Syiliins 

740 Alliance with Isbak). utram^t JtrjiAii. 
Syria subject to Assibia. 

604 Kebuchaduezzar subdues the land. 


]i. r. 

1900 Jjirth of Abraham. 

18S3 Dratl) of Abrph'im 

1739 rlosepb so)<l inio Egypt. 

1571 Birth of Mohes, ]Wttle Infants de- 
el roved 

1491 ExckIus from Effyjjt, i’asfnerin- 
eutub d CrossiiUf of the Ked 
Sea (jtiviug of tin law fioiu Mount 
Sinai. 

1490 Tapeunacle e.-^tabljhbcd in the wilder’ 
neBi*. 

1451 JoBiii'A b'adfl the nuLiOn iuto ('anaa.s. 

1413 From tbiw date to 1 '. r U.'iUflu’ lIcbicwH 
are subjc('! to six j)C‘rlotls (d bocidagc : 
to Mesttpoiainia, M(»i!b, Oaiimm, the 
Midianlwrs, the Ammonites, and the 
PhillHllne^ 


PERSIAN EMPIRE. 

B. <1. 

493 Inviipiori of Gbekob byMardonlns. He 
is defeated, 

490 Artapherncfi and Datia invade Greece 
v'ithout bueccHH. 

485 Reign i»f Xjsrxrs f. , the AhasueniH of 
the Bible. 

480 XerxfP invades GkEKce. Battle of 
TuEHMOJ'YT.^, 

470 Persians, defeated at MirrAi,E and 
I’LAT.EA, retreat from Grt‘cce. 

465 Xerxes 1. nssussinuled Jteign of Alt' 

TAXERXKfl. 

449 Greeks defeat PersiuiiH at Salumis, 
435 Ueigaof Xerxes 11., followed by Bog- 
dlauuB. 


PHOENICIA. 

B. O. 

733 BhuimaneMT TV. of Assyria, Invades 
iduvnicia. 

587 Invasion by NcbuchHdu<‘zzar of Baby- 
lou 

536 Ctucs riTFClREAT subdues the countjy. 

466 Batti-E of Kuiiv MJiooN ; Phmnleians, 
aiding Persia, are defeated by the 
Gr(H-k» under Cimon. 

353 Revolt from (be 3’orslan monarchy. 


SYRIA. 

B. C. 

596 Invasion of Persians ; Syria sub- 
ject to Persia for three eenturie»'^ 

333 Battle of Issue Alexander the 
th’eat coiKpicTH Syria. 

3‘43 S« l< in us T founds a dynasty. 

300 Antioch bec<uii(‘H the capnal of the 
eouniry 

346 Tile Figyptiaiis cornjner Syria. 

198 Independence regained 

170 Antioi iutm Ph'ii’HANr.K besieges and 
captures deruf*nlein, 

65 Syria subduct to Borne. Pompey 
defeats AnfUK huH XU. 


THE HEBREWS. 

B 0. 

1136 Samson defeats Pbilistmes, 

1 1 33 S/miuel beconieB Judge of JaracL 

1095 Saoi, is madi* king. 

1093 Saul defeats Phihslinee. 

1081 Birth of David. 

1055 Death of Saul and aecessloii of David. 

1040 David defoat.s PhlliwtlncH and recovers 
the nrk. 

1033 Death of Absalom after his rebellion . 

1015 Death of David. Solomon becoracfl 
king. 

1011 Solomon begins to build the Temple. 

1004 Temple Completed. 

990 Visit of (^rEKN* or Srkba to Solomon. 

975 Death of Solomon ; levolt of the ten 
tribes ; division into kingdoms of 
JuOAii aud Ibbabl. 


4. 0. 

401 Cyrus ptnt>o1« 1 is dijfehted and slain at 
battle of Cunaza, whara thf> Retreat 
of the Ton Thousand ” Greek)?, under 
Xenophon^ hegins. 

394 Porstaim aai^t Athenians and defeat 
Spartans at naval battle of the 
Cmlus. 

351 SIdoniuuft revolt, and burn their city. 

334 Alexander the Gubat Invades 
Persia. 

331 Petpiants defeated by Alexander at 
Abbela. 

330 DarliiH Til. aesasBinatod. Persia be- 
corner part of the Hacedouian Rm- 
plrci 


B. a 

331 Alexander tre Great Bubdnes Iho 
land. 

333 Pbmniria annexed to Egypt by PLoI- 
«*my Soter I. 

315 Conquest of Antigonus of Phrygia. 

8 3 Tigranes 1. *>f Armenia, aiinoxcH 
Phrygia. 

63 AbBorbccl in the province of Syria. 


B. o. 

57 The pro-consul, Gablnliie, reatoros 
many dr'vustaled eitios. 

47 JuLii's C.f:«An confirms the llberticB of 
the cities. 

A. D. 

0 JuDATi and Samakia added to the 
province. 

l30Easiern boundary fixed at the Jfiu- 
]>lirateH, by II Adrian, 

35 8 War with Pcreiu ; Syria euccoBefti! 
after six yeare. 


Kinirdom of Ivtaal. 

B. C. 

076 Reign of Jeroboam. 

906 Great famine, predicted by Elijah. 

90 1 Syrians besiege Samaria. 

771 Assyrian iuvaflioii under Pbnl. 

761 The AesyrlanM invest Hamarla ; ten 
tribes carried into captivity ; tbe 
kingdom is destroyed. 

Klufirdom of I'udah. 

071 Jorusalom pillagt'd bv ^igyptlanu. 

806 Jeiiobuaphat (1efea>4 Anmionltefi 

741 Pekah, King of Israel, boBloges Jani- 
salem. ^ 

736 Hezeeiah abolishes Idolatry. 

710 Sennacherib the Assyrian Invadas 
JuDjdA. The deatFpyin^ angel olaya 
^»000 Asayriana in tha night. 

'■*’ j 


4 


THK 31>:BBKWS,- 


605 'l^ebuchadnoKXttr invadet* 

588 J eruHiUem cupiured, after a )i>ng aiege. 

5ST Jerusalem raeedto tlie ^rouud. 
Templo burnt» 

BabyloniBh Captivity- 

603 Danikl propli*'<iien at Baliylon. 

587 Goldeu image Bet np; Shadnicli, Mv 
shach and Af)t‘dneg4) thfowii pUo a 
furnace. Pix^pUecli h of Obadmli 


I Baniel iutcri^rete handwriUi^g on the 

wall. Hki.khazza« t-lom. 

► Cyiiuw nllowri tb<* to leturu to 

fjrms^ilem. 

Temple i-ebuilt. 

1 E^iiA rrfoiinH alm^0‘'. 

» WailH of k’IuiiK. 

' Muluclii proplie. jt>, 

I AjL.Ei.AM)h"K 'iUE tililCAT vifcliH JclOHa- 

lem an*! ,it the Ivinplo 

I TM,olciiiy Sotcr (akcf^ Joru^au‘■ul, 


ANrn»cm;ti takcfl the city; temple pU- 

liigeii, 40 ,IKH» deW'H h-lttiii. 

*1 \Niili Uojiie, ilaj lirnt op record. 

I Heioil l>t'( onice king, ^ 

Jeriejjilcjn lakni by Herod ami the 

Kotufins, • 

: Temple rebiilJt b> Jlerocl. 

. BlrtJi of d CijutrtT, 

Crucitixioa and Hesurrectlon of 
Christ, 


GREECE. 


3043 UraiiuH arrive-! In Circece, areonllng to 
legend. 

1850 Kingdom of Auoo** founded Triarbiit!. 
1710 Arcadians emigrate Iv) Itai.y, and 
found n eolociy. 

1503 Mythical delnge of Deueallou. 

1403 CiulmnK founds TuimKa. 

1459 Ihdgn of llelleii. 

1 153 Fost Olympic games founded. 

1384 (-'oKiNirr built 

1330 Kh'usmian inyMerlea insfltutod. 

1313 Kingdom of Myeeuie (T<*at( d 
1383 IVloph nettles in South (ireece. 

1803 Argonauru- erpedUion 
1108 Ilideii carried oil by Paris. 

1103 Trojan wni begins, 

1184 Troy Destroyed by (rreeks 
1103 Uetiirn of the Herm lithe. .Koliims 

settle In \sia Minor. ! 

1044 Tonians soitlt In Ahia Minor. 

016 UhoiUaiiii found navigation laws. 

846 Lymirgii-J tloudwties, Olj mpniii g.nneb 
revived at 

776 T'irst Olympiad. 

76 3 Attieiift establishes decennial instead 
of perpetual ftre/ttv//*'. 

743 Messeuiaii wars; Sparta victoihiiis- 

683 C'lvon beeoiueft flrsL annual arelnm of 
Athena. 

657 BrZANTiCM built by Hysas, from .\r- 
gos. 

631 Draconian lawa published. 

504 rode of Solon published. 

590 The Seven Wise Men of Hretice tlonflsli ; 
Solon. 1‘erlander, Piltacus, Chilon, 
Thales, OleobuhiM and Ulus. 

560 PlftiatratuH becomes tyrant of Afhen.s 

533 Qreeka colonize the Thracian Cher 
nmnaae, Hevto** foundt-d. 

510 Banisbrnont of Kippiaa and the Pi«i«- 
trattdm. 

504 Saudis burnt by the Grocku. 

♦99 Ionian war; the rebellion put down. 

493 Mardonlua* with a Persian fleet is 
wrecked near Mount Athu-^ 

490 Second Persian invasion tinder Dati^* 

and Artuphemes Battle of Mara- i 
thoUf tn which the Penilaim are de^ | 


feated by tbe Greeks under Mo. 
TrVOF'S 

I Akistmik-* buniMhed from (trre-ee 
I Third and greatest m\ a^^toiKif P< rsitwe', 
under Xerve^ liar lies of Artemi 
Blum. Tliermopyiftj and Sala 
mlB. 

' Butth'-^ of Myctile and Plati«a . 
tireek-i Meto.’'iuii« in both . T'er'-ians 
retreat homo. 

' Arui.vs bei one .s (he chief Gn-i^K Ft ate 
. Tl’.euij.-toc li's b.iTii'-lied from Atln ii'- 
I Giinoii ov< nun- all Thnif e J’min { »-«- 
iKiPus to tak<‘ [KOI 111 public atT.ms 
I Third Me*-Mnian wai , S[-!iit:i tb-lcutH 
.Mesweni.a 

► Tliirlv ye.ir-* tiuee lu tween Atiicns 

imd law rd * toonia 
t 111 Cl'l)OTl'^ flonns|ji‘s 
I ^,lml.ln war Pkiski.ih difeai-. ihc 
Mmiiatij . 

t 'licalv between Athens and vru. 

I Be/'iniimg of Pi- i.oeovNi.' j \n wai, 
btlw*-en Albtns and a conf«'deia<y 
w.iiiJ'iKnta 111 the bend 'rim- w;o 
d v*. Hjid 1 tided in tin de- 

le.l! of Atlien- 

i Bailie of MnieiiKKi, Sji.'rr.mr' defeated 
I ln\.i'-i«ni of Sk' L ^ by ( hr ,\ I he man-', 
t Alla Mian Ib-et de>tio\ed b\ G« lipinis 

> Death of Socratwn. lu•t^^at v>f ihe 

'j'l'Ti Tlioii'-and 

' Poiint luan v\ ar beelus' ('’onidli, Ath« u-., 
Algo-, Thela ’ and TheMuly uiiiie 
ag iMi-t Spait i- 

I I’iulo fotmds Athenian .‘aa<leniv, 

' Peace of Antalrida-i clou”' (\>i ini liiiin 
war. .Old estabhslie- iiulepi-ndenei- of 
all Gieek (iiies < \i ept la tunoH, 
Tmbro-^ and S(.\ro“, which become 
snbjeet to Alliens 

li l»i.\ STiii \N war l)ee;iie% ; nfler tbree 
year** Sparta f-ubdue- tbeGlynthians 
I Theben and Athens unite against 
Spart'i 

I liaia'dietnonlati fleet defeated at Naxo-’, 

1 Tkeatv OF (!alli AS, between Athens, 
Spurta and the allies ; all Greek cities 


tmule itide])f*mlet./, bn t acknowledge 
Sp.'iita UH sinircme <m laud, and 
Athens a^ c|ureu of ihr t'Ciu 

Ki'AVUNoMiAs le.ids Th« biuis^nto tlni 
Peh>p()nii('i-U'-. 

fii-ath of Kpaniinondijs nt battle of 
Maiitini'ii. 

S'M lid war rhios. lUiodcH and Byz&n 
liuin levolt lioio Atlnmh 

'I tiiid Siii’ird uai, the PhorlauH having 
m '/ed Ilie (etnj'le t'f Dm.rrij. 

I Al hme-i maiit's p( ;ua \v dh Mucf^don. 

I Poii'lli Sue led Will, betwec'U Pim.ieof 
Mac LOOM and llie AllienlimH 
» Butile of PuahiosLA; Plulip cUdeals 
Alle mans and Bmorians. 
t Aece-s-^mn of .\m .vANimii iiir: Gkeat 
I I liens siibndl-- lO Alevarjder. 
i Sitmiyii war AntijKdei. a Macedonian 
gem nl, (b ft-.ds Alin us and ailti s 
I Aihi'iiiae Ih ntoeiiu v re-uued. 

► AejifAN i.nM.i i‘, berween twelve 
cnrii-x of Aeba .i. 

’ League betv\ecu AllKtiis, .Sjiarbi, and 
h:::\pr 

' \jdigomif '>r Mac I ‘don uikes Athens, 
t A'i'iien- jtuo- Acluran Ir.igue 

Tie;if \ cmif bided wilii (he Komans 
against I'mnji \' of ,Afac”don. 

I 'llie'.lln- alt.iek Miu'eOim and defeat. 

PIiiliii 

* (j!n:i!:'i i: declared frie from Maeedcm. 

Ib'M VTT- hivuge Fhunrs and A»‘H,tA. 

l Gin e( bi eoines a Roman iiroNinec. 

Mithridaics of Poritns seizes Atbenti. 

S3 lla besicgt'-' and n-dm-es Athens. 

Ai.c.nHTi's CvicsAU founds L'onfedemcy 
of Laconian cities 

; The npOHtle Paul visits Athens. 

: Nero aIhUh Greece and hikes [mrt in 
the games. 

I lladnim visits Greece, 
t (Greece invaded by the Gotha, 

' A lyric I invades Greece, 

I Attila ravages Thriu-e and Macedon. 

* Thkodoric, the Qstrogoth^ deVanUtcB 

Theaaaly and Thrace. 
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OUTLIKES or HI8TOBY, 


B. C. 

753 Borne founded by HontuluH on tho 
1 ^ Palatint* bill (lescudai^). 

750 Sabine war follow^* abduclmn of 
the Sftblne wotnou 

74.7 between KonmnH arul SMbinen. 

716 Aflaa»Hluati(ni t>f I^^Iln^bl^ 

715 IvIuMA hmum s kni^'! 

070 Alban Invnhion mnl Irntti^' of ilu llo- 
HATH Jlriul CbllilAni 

005 King T(Ti,nT:s IIostiiji'h defeulH Ibe 

AlbuUHunii (Icfttioyh Ajb;i Lon^a. 
OlO Koli^ii of Aik 118 Murf.iiiH. 

OlO TvnguiNit'H Piij8<’ls 1h }, nn8 to rei^oi 
015 The CAi'iToi. Is bcfzun, in honor of 
.Tiiplti'r, Juno and Mint'na 
005 T1 k‘ (‘irni8 MaxinuiH ly en't b'd. 

000 Tbf (‘loac-ip Miiximie (^^ruiil 8t;\\'orw) aic 

bin 11 , 8till in ii8e. 

578 Aa ('•ssiou of Skuvilis First 

(’oniHjjje, 

500 Tin; flraf (i-iibUfl inakca the numbei of 

Inbabilttiith M,7iKt 

534 iServluH assasaiiniled by Tuilla, bib 
^ rinii;'hter Ib'r husband, TAitiieiNiny 
SurBUBUw, t<.'l|^n8 

oao Sibylline hooka In ought fioiii Fumie, 
510 liaiw of Lucrt'tia. The Tarqums 
ur© hOfUlshed. Foundation (»f the 
llEPUnLie ; L. .Tnniub Bnitua and h. 
'^['ftrqninni^ ('ollatinua cojisuIh 
BOO^ f’oninu'tcial ireatv widi t'aillinge 
507 (hipitol coMpU-led and dfdnati'd 

501 Titu« Lai'lius nnulc IbeTATojt 

408 (jr 400 iliiUltiof Lake KtgllliH Tar 
qiiin and bis» Latin allies defeated by 
Uonnitio 

494 ratncjaiH secede Tnbuiu 8 of the 
jH’Ople np]>oint( d. 

403 liidetK'iideiK eof thn Latins iecoL'rii//’<l 
f’onoli taken by Fains MailmstOoni- 
0I,AXU8 ) 

401 Coriolanii'^ banished; lie Is Je<<-lved bv 
the Volsdans, 

480 Tin* VolHcmiifl and Coriolanus bt-sn'/e 
Itome. 

4 88 Ciiriolamis withdrawn at Ills niotbet's 
entreaty , in dam by the Volsi i 

nriH 

48*1 Fir«t Agrarian fia>\ prM;iowj(l 
47 7 T'he Fabit perish in a ladlliMVllli llie 
A'eleules 

17 1 Flretionof iilft^eMii niaglstralrs given 
lo the (kamr: , rrilnit.i. 

458 t'nNciNNA'r s uade Drr rATou, deftals 
th(‘ 

451 Di;! FMVim. or c(»nn-( l of ten, goviTii 
Tin V iiir^titiiti^ tile, le)i JahKs or < ode 
law a 

4 49 \ iitoiNujh kills his danghtei ViiiniNtA 
to Havi' her from Appins ('landius; 
fleeemvirate abolished 
440 Territde fanntn in Ueme. 

4 34 War with itm Ktru-e,sns d- clared, 

431 Battle of Mount Algidiw; ilm iJilqai 

and Voluci defuated. 


ROME. 


B. c. 

483 Tho SamnUcB captaro Vultornium. 
409 1’hrec plcbdun qiiajatorH elected. 

407 The VolacianH defeat the Itomans 
405 Siege of Veil. 

306 The dictator FanillUis captures Veil. 
391 C'aridllnh Impeaclu d and exiled 
300 BatiJt; of AJlm Tlie Homans defeated 
by BTonims and the <tanlK Home 
burnt. Siege of ihe I'apitol. 

380 t^aiilM expelled and tity lebmlt 
3H7 < ’ai>itolliie ganu M are enUibltshed. 

384 Mauliu,s hurled from Tarpeiau rock for 
having aimed at MO\orC'lgnty 
370 <Tvu. WAU tietween patricians and ple- 
beians. Law passed tlial one consul 
Bhall t>c n ]debeiari. 

30a CnitTius leaps jnt,o a gulf to save 
Jirmie 

350 The Gauls are defeatt'd by ropihns. 
343 War with Samnites; iJiis w ar lasts more 
ttian tifty years. 

340 War with Jjalins; after two ytais the 
Romans aie AiCtorloUf, 

333 Treaty made with Alexander the 
Great. 

3^1 BaUI© of the Gaudine Forks 
Homans tern bly defeat e<l by Foul ms. 
313 The Via Appiu, a grt>at miliiary road, 
completed. 

295 Qinntns Fabhis defeats the Samiiitcs, 
Ktruscau'*, and Gauh 

aOO 'I’he thud Sninnite war ends in subjec- 
tion to Rome 

38 I War with Pvnurirs, Kino of Krmus 
Ji80 Battle of Fandohia; Homaiia tlefeuled. 
270 Second Vietorj of Pyrrhus at Asen- 
luni. 

27 5 Battle of Bfinf vj.ntum ; Pyrrhuff de- 
feat i-d 

200 \Il Italy now subjei t to Rome, 

204 First Punic War; OirtUa^‘ din 
}nires UoiiieV empire 

.250 Naval victory ovei the (‘ailhagiiilaUw 
bv Keoi m s 

2 50 Kegnins s)^m nl (\arthage 
241 End of Fir^t Punic Wsir Sicily made 
n Hmnan |>io\Jnec 

235 Nowai 'vi.d'ng, the TniwrcFor Jands 
IS ik— -d for the first tiniv^ in m arly 

r>00 years 

225 InvaMiuii of Gauls; Battj.R of Cmi- 
sifTM, defeat of Gants. 

218 Second Punic War Hannibai. 

defealH S( leio. 

217 Battle of LalvC Thrasymene. FJaniin 
ms defeated bv Hannibal. 

210 Battle of Cannso Romans defeated 
W'ith loss of 80, (KM meii, 

202 Scirio Afkicanits defeats Hannibal at 
Zama in Africa. 

201 End of Beeond Piinic War. 

197 War with ITiillp of Maeedon ended by 
his defeat. 

192 War with AntiochuH of 8yri&; peace 
concluded iu B. o. 188. 


B. 0. 

172 Second war with Moccdon begun. 

168 Battlk of Ptdna; Perseus killed ad(} 
Macedou subject to Rome. 

149 Third Punlo War* Sclplo Invade* 
Afiica. 

140 Carthage destroyed by order of the 

Senate. 

134 Servil* War; Slciiiau slaves rebel; ia * 
B. (\ 132 are conquered and slain, 

121 Civil w'ar arising from agrarian troub- 
les; trains Gracchus killed. 

Ill JuGUBriiiNK War; peace concluded, 
but war renewed two yeans later; in 
b. V. Too Jngurtha defeated and Nu- 
mldiu subjecled. 

102 Another Servile War breake out in 
Sicily. 

101 Battle of (.Campus Handltip. Marins 
and Catullus defeat the Oimbrl 

91 Social War. Tlie Miirsians, at first 
pucccs&fnl, aie, «. c. 89. defeated. 

88 Mithridatic War. The King of 
I’onlus Plies for pe.<ue In D o 83. 

87 (hvll war between Sylla and Marius; . 
Muriub IS Plain. 

82 ProHtnptioDH of Sylla, who becomes 
dkUtor. 

7 9 Abdication of Sylla 

74 SPAUTACtitt leads re voU of the alavca; 

18 defeated and killed in it, c? 71. 

65 Pumpey wubdueH ,Sy>)a. 

6.3 Conspiracy of Catiline suppressed 
by C’lt'KRo, 

00 First Tuiiimvjr.vte ; Julios Ciesar, 
Pomiiey, arid Ciassus. 

58 Ban tsbnnmt of Cicero. Cajsar invades 
(jaul 

55 Gir^ar iin^ades Britain 

51 Gaul made a Roman province 

48 Battle of Pharsalia; CTcsar defcaU 
l*ompey. 

46 Ctesar beeosaes dictator. Suicide of 
• Cato 

44 Assassination of Julius Oeesar 

by Brutus, CasA I us,, and others. 

43 Seooni) Triumvirate ; Octavius, An- 
tony and Lepidna. Cicero put to 
death. 

42 Battle of Philippi; defeat and death 
of Drulufcw and Cassius. 

41 War between Antony and Octavius, 
ended by the marriage of Antony and 
OcUvia. 

32 Civil w'ar of Antony and Octavius, 

31 Battle of Aotlum; defeat and death 
of Antony. 

30 Temple of Janas closed; fl«t tJmo In 
900 years. 

27 Octavius becomes emperor onder the 
title of AnouRTUS Cmbam. 

25 The Pantheon li erected* * 
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THB SIXTH, BKVBHXH, AND EIGHTH CENTUBIES. 


piediHeval pistoTg. 


A.J>. 

Odoaoeb CBpfuies and wackM Uomk 
F all of the Western Bmplro, 
^TT Hecond Saxon iiivatiiuii ul lJitiTAiN. 
481 Clovis I. reiffUH in Belgic (iaul. 


476 A.D. TO 500 A.D. 

A,D, 

4S6 Battlk of 8oi8HONtf. Clovis 1. di- 
f«‘als the ){oiiuinH 
489 OhtiogotliB invade Italy. 

401 Ella foimdH the kingdom of Susbi’v. 


A,P. 

493 TiiE(»tK)iiir eptablishes the Ostrogotiiic 
Kingdom of liul}’, SoniU 
and Hungary 

495 Tliiid Saxon jiivuBionof Brluxin. 

496 Clovis of Eniuce t>ei;ume« aChriMiiau. 


A.P. 

501 Iaws of Burgundy published 
50/) CharbudcH the Persian ravagea fhe 
Grt'ek Einpne. 

503 tYrguH lands in ScoHand from Ireland, j 
507 CiAivis founds tlie Kingdom of Hu- j 
Krauks ; total coerthnovof (he Visi- 
gotha. 

510 Vaius becomen the capital of the | 

Franks, 

511 Salio Law eKtahli-iheil in Frame. j 
514 Vftalianus, llie (lotli, la-slegcs Conatan* 

(inople, 

519 Cerdlc founds the Kingdom of Wcbwex. ; 
in Britain, 


THE SIXTH CENTURY, 

I A.I). 

5^7 P^airth Saxon in va^io^^ ot Brit (in. ]->- 

^ex f 01 Milled 

5iS9 JtiHTiNiA.N Cmifc, puhli-hed. 

534 lU tr^aiius conquerH Afiu a. 

53H The P’r.ankH appeal iti Italy 
5 39 Italy made Huhj«*ct to Bkuharh>., 
rjothft lavage Milan. 

545 The 'Puiki entei Ania 
54 7 Noithumbrla foiiiuled in Britain 
55J4 Totila, the Ostiogoth delealed in 
Italy 

5 54 Nai>*ea ovirthrows Gothic power in 
Italy. 

50*4 St. Colomho lauds in Scotland 
1 503 Couelttiitinople destroyed by Are. 


505 d^lljelhrrt becomes King of Kent. 

50N ltal> invaded by the I.onr.ohaiid, who 
ioiind the KingdDiu of i><unl>a«d>, 
509 Birth of Hohammed 
577 Battle of Dniham ; \V ihf-SiixonH do 
fc!U (he Bn tons 

5m Pai i.s mostly destioyed by Urn. Slavo- 
nians invaue Tlinx e, 

584 FianK^ invade Itulj and me it'fielled 
580 Kingdoni of Mnri ni lounded in Britain. 
5 87 Fiank*- exi>eJ!ed iiom Sjaiin 
5 90 Qrttfrojy tho Grea£ becomes 
Pope, 

595 Tht iannhurdH hofnegc Botne. 

597 St. A^imutoTiNK lands in Biiglaud. 


THE SEVENTH CENTURY. 


000 Italy ravaged by Sclavoniaiii* j 

603 ScotH Invade Berniclii , are driven I 
buck. j 

Oil The PenHiauM make coiKineni?. in Syria, ' 
lilgypi, and Asia Minor, and he>>iego [ 
hom<'. 

61 a Jbm'p periiieruted in Si-atn 
014 Jmiftalciu raptured by Ih rf-uin^j | 

Oaa Mohammku entern Medina The He * 
gira. ' . I 

630 Mohammed rv-duterw Mecca; iiiPtalled 1 
aa prince and prophet. 


A.n. 

6 3a Death of Mohammed. IIi»- religion 
fpiuul" thriuigh lYrm 
638 Si na oi eiipied l>) Sarud'ns. 

640 Alexundnun lahiaiy burnt. 

6ia In Biilain the Meieiar.s dofud the Ber- 
iiiclaiiK 

6 53 llh‘*de8 taluai by I Im’ S araeens 
656 (’hni^Il l»e< oiiie'J Ktia: of Fraiu’c 
663 In Jfuly. Coij'^ltuifc II Enipcrnr of the 
East, iK ilefealf’d by tlu Boinhaid.‘<. 
668 Constantim>i)le l>t‘«ii ged by .Smaceiis. 
673 Saraceu.i driven from Simm. 


A D 

67 8 Bnigariftiis occupy Bulgaria, in North- 
ern Grecf e, 

681 Mebroiilji, ]:^^t of the Meiovhigmn'', 
Kat«Bina(ed 

685 Saxons diive Biilom? iciu Wuich and 
( ^irnvvall 

687 Su'-K‘\ lunted ti> WrsKfx In Frunte, 
I‘i pm deti’Hi^ M'lueir} 

69 1 Kent dLva.'iaO'd li\ Saxonw 

697 Anafi'fdo li.aoiiieM the fliht Doge of 
Venice. 


THE EIGHTH CENTURY. 


A.B. 

71 1 The Arabs crosi from Africa to Spain. 
The BulgarlatiH ravage the Eastern 
Empire. 

7151 The (iotiilc kingdom of Spain over- 
thrown by the Arnh". 

714 Charles Martel lHicoiiie« Duke of 
Prance. 

716 Tndependent fJotlilc monarchy founded 
in the Afuturlan. 

7 HO Tho Saracens are dr'feoti'd at Constau- 

^ tinople. 

780 Pope Gregory excomnittnicatcw the Em- 
peror Leo. ' 

78H Battle of Tours* or Poitiers ; Sars- 
cena defeated by the Franka 


A r> 

7 39 rtjarlc.s Martel comjm rM PnoyrncK 

7 46 Slavic Hc-iilc'invnty in Grecuiii Pciopon 
nesus 

747 ( arloninii of Pianco abdicates 

7 33 I’liriN^ 1 .K Bicxf bctooies King of 
Franco. 

7 55 Inynrrection lii Men la, Britain. Ab- 
derahnian J. becomes King of t’or- 
dovtt, 

756 IVplii annexes llavcnna to the See of 
Itouie. 

760 Tii'^iirrertion of Toledo. 

768 OuAKj.KMAuNE and Carloman rule in 
Prance and Germany, 


A.n. 

7 71 (^hnrlemagne rultiH alone. 

7 74 Olmrliniague annexes Italy, after con- 
quering the* Lombardi^. 

77 8 Battli;: OF IloMcqi^vAiJJiH. Beginning 
of ihe age of chivalry. Charlemagne 
iuvadew Spain. 

785 Saxonn, ^^llbdncd by Chorleniague, be- 
come ChrlHtiaiiH. 

787 The Danes land In Entr land. 

791 Kcignof Alphonno the Chn-t fin Spain; 
Indcix-ndenci' of CliriKtiann estab- 
lished 

799 The Avars subdut^ by Charlemagnu. 

J 
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THE NINTH CENTURY. 


A 1). 

A n. 

A,9. 

soo Charlemaffue crowned at Kome; 

843 Trbati op Vkrdtin; the Bonaof LouIb 

871 The Danes defeat Alfred at Battle of 

iHTomes Kmprrt>r of ilio Wi*bI. 

divide the empire. Bpain ravaged by 

Merton. 

80^ Wnr beLwffu Slaves and reloponncttian 

the Northmen, 

875 Charles the Bald liecomes Emperor. 

UroekB. 

840 The Saracen is wick Rome. 

87 8 Alprep the (jIueat driven from Eng- ' 

NJ40 Micliftcl 11. of <lic Itvi^aatine Empire 

848 Ilrittixiiy becomcK imloimndent. 

land. 

fouTida the Amorlan rtynaHty. 

8.50 RiiHbian monarchy etttabllHhed by 

879 (Ecumeni(.at Council of Constantinople* 

8 In Kiij^land, Ehn-x (ai»d, two ars later, 

RuhIc. 

{Greek Church.) 

Kent and N<»i'thumhria) are annexed 

8 5 J Northmen pillage France. 

881 Danes ravage Scotland- 

' toWoBHex, 

85 8 Ki«<:dom of Nwvane founded. 

NS 8 Paris attacked by Northmen. 

8 >15 The Hervians oetupy Baliuatta. 

865 KtibBiuiih attar k C'uiibtuniinople. 

890 Italy subjected to the Kastem Empire. 

827 Eoiiiim bocoitiea kin^.^ of all En^?lftnd 

867 Baaillan J>yna«fy foundi d at Coustanti- 

Ay.prep of England founds Oxford, 

830 toiiiB tlio Dcbuuair iHipriaoued in 

nople. 

and esIabllflheB a code of laws. 

Eratice 

809 (Ecumenical Con ucll of Coustaul Inople. 

806 The Germans under Arnold scUo Rome. 


{LiUin Church.) 



THE TENTH CENTURY. 


A.P. 

A.n, 

A.P. 

4)01 Death of Alfred the Great. 

933 AtbelMlan rava;,efl Scotbirid- 

979 Assaflslnfltion of Kpwakp the Martyr 

4)07 The EuHsJiins receive u Unite from Con- 

9 31 Henry 1. <>f Gennany defeats the Da-nes, 

of England. 

Blanlinijpte. 

9 37 Atijelstan lK\.oniep first king of Eng- 

982 Battle op Babipntkllo; Otho III. of 

911 Death of EoniH l.ljo Child, last of tin 

land. 

Germany defeated hy Greeka mid 

German Cakounoianb 

939 Lons IV. of Franco subdues Hugh 

Sfirarem*. 

912 Rollo ihe Northman liecomea Robert, 

Capet, (^ount of rariR. 

987 Hugh Capet made Kincr of 

]jiik< of Noriiiandj'. 

954 Otho in vadeM Italy 

France. 

921 Italy ijivinb d by liur^undiHiiH. 

902 Otiio Tiir Great becomes Emperor of 

988 Vladimir 1 of Tlu«Mla embraces Christ I 

928 Five einperoiy rule the llyzantlne Em- 

the \VeHl; Italy and (ienuany united. 

unity. 

piro. 

978 Otho H. invadeB France, 

996 Otho III. makett the German Emixjror 



elective. 

THE ELEVENTH CENTURY. 

A.P, 

^ n. 

A.P. 

1002 lM[a4iBacro of Banes In England 

1039 Dll nr an I of Scotland murdered by 

1073 Hildebrand made Pope; Henry IV. of 

Rcil^n of Hoberf If in Unr^mmly. 

Id ur belli. 

Germany dlspuieM his title. 

1013 Sveyn eonqmi'B ETi;_daiid, 

1040 Su lly restoiL'd and Servia lost to the 

1077 Henry IV*^ BUbmUH and (loea penance. 

1014 Ballh'of Zetniniini , Haml II of Con- 

KUbtein Em pile 

1081 Hal) invaded Uy the Oonnans, 

stuufinople debatfl the IliilLouiaiib. 

1 04 1 Danes driven fioni Se<»tiand 

1084 Ileiuy IV. takes Rome and niakea 

1015 Vladimit 1 du'-i ; Itu'^bia Is divided 

1042 Iteigiiof EilvMird Ihe Confessor in Eng- 

Clement HI. Pope. 

1010 Klliebed diew ; Edmund IroiiMdes and 

laud 

1080 J>()MK«DAY Book completed tu Eng 

Canute divide En^daiul, Italy in- 

104 3 Russians def'-ab'd before (JoriHLanli- 

land 

vaded bv Norllimeii, 

iioph - 

1090 Mantua taken by Henry IV. 

1017 Cant^tk become^ kin": of all 

10 51 Ki btdliou of (iodfiey in Kent 

1095 Portugal becomes u separate princi- 

land 

10 52 War of Rode rrgw ttie Cid with the Moors 

pahty. 

1019 The TVJoora enter Spain. 

10 58 Moors expelled fnun Italy 

1090 First CruBa4e. 

1020 Sambo loiimb kiuploni of Caatilc. 

1005 .b ruaab'Ui < aptiiied by the Turks 

1008 Mbir between pVauce and England. 

1036 AniKmi be< omea a kitnjdoin. 

1006 Battle of Hastings. M iuhas op 

1099 Death of The CiP. Jcrnsalem captured 

1037 Uiikhi ot Leon and Gasiue. 

NoJUji.iNS’i coucpier^ England 

by Gopfbey PE Bouillon. 

THE TWELFTH CENTURY. 

A 1) 

A.n. 

A.P, 

1 1 00 ITF..NKT T er<tv. ned In Jlnj^land 

1152 Fukokriok BATtnARo^sA made Kmpe- 

1183 Peace of Constance cstabltshes the free 

1101 t'nisadfiw e.ipuin' Acre 

ror of Germany 

cJllea of Italy. 

1 1 00 Milan b< » t'nu'S a free republic. 

1164 Frederick Barhaiossa Invades Italy. 

1185 Provinces of AmleuH and Valois an- 

1110 lleni'. \ of (TCiimany invadoB Italy 

Henry 11 , King of England, the first 

nextKl to France, 

1114 llt i'vy V piaiTicb Matilda of Eti{:^' 

Flfintagenet. 

118 7 Saladln seizes Jcnisalein, 

l.’ind 

1 159 War of Giieljdis and GhltHdlinea. 

1189 Third Crusade, by England, France 

1 122 Truatv op WoRM-^t between the Em 

1102 liiubaro-s'i destroy;'' Mii.an. 

and Germany Biwob or Acre be- 

peror and l'(*pc 

1167 Fredenek Burhurossa takes Rome. 

gun. RU hard 1. crowned In England. 

11 '.ir? ‘^TFi’iiEN btaoines Kiri" of Kneland 

IL'dian League formed 

1 190 Barbaroswi drowned, Henry V. In* 

1139 Portuf^al becoiucM a Uiurdoin Maud 

1170 Thonunj ii Bceket murdennl In Kng- 

vades Italy. 

eiowred in Englnnd. 

land. 

1191 Ac.r<» raptured. Jemsalem opesned to 

1143 Moot" rebel in Spain. 

1172 The Sultan Saladtn makes great con- 

pflgrfniB, Kingdom of Cypnis found- 

1110 Second Crusade; boniB Vil of 

cpiesfy j]k A-i'i, Concpicst <>f Tre- 

ed. Artois annexed to France. 

I'niuce uviti t’onrad of Geriiiany are 

umd. 

1102 Richard Omur de Lion imprisoned In 

dcbani-iL ^ i). Greecij plan- 

1176 Battle <»p Legnano. Barba rossii do- 

Germany; ransomed (1 194) fw EfiOO.OOO* 

J dircd by iU>>;ujr of fiii ily. 

— : ;; •— 

feuted b> the liombard lA'Ugiie. 

1199 doBN becomes King of Eogland. t 


THIBTEKKTH, POUIiTEEKTM, AN1> FIFTJEEKTH OElifTCRXKK, 


THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 


Foixrth Crusade ; capture of Zorix. 

OunstoiiUnoplc and capturt'd 

by the OruBadei>t 

Nprmandy l08t to Eiiphmd. T.atlnn 

poBseuB and divide (Jueeok. 

Otho crowned Kmpert» of Uevmany at 
Rome. 

French crusade ihe 

iKQtrrsj-rioN establihlif;d. 

War between Vciiiro uud fJeima. 

JBaltlo of Mnrot ; (b feat of Albii^-ciiHeM 

French defeat fieirnuiiH at Rniivine^. 

fiXaima Charta sliiniod at Kutrny- 
sxede. 

Henry TIL becouicp Kin^^ of Eiij:;lund 

Fifth Crusade, by t;erniatis and 

Hunj^ariariH 

Frederick II. l)ecoineH Einperoi of 
Italy. 

Sixth Crusade; Frederick II. at. 
Acre. 


T(‘n yearh" truce with the Sultan. Je 
nmalem irntored to the Ohiirtianp 
defeated in France. 

I Tlu‘ ALiu^fdianK invade RuKHia. 

I War in'tween the EmiKTor aud the 
lionibaid 

Moorihlj Kiiu^Mcuu nf tJrenada founded 
by Mohaiiinied I. 

Seventh Crusade, by Thibaud, 
Uoimt ol Champagne 
dmisah-in Heii'etl hy the < ’urihudaiiH. 
Eighth Crusade, under Loun IX. 
of FraiK-e 

I cuptuied bvtlie t^nraceii^; truce 

lor ten y«-0TH MaiueiiikeK rule E^ypt , 
Ki'^e of Miiiuei faimlvin Italy 
1 Ibdfjn of Alexander 1 of llu^^la. 

I Kiibhi Khan budd-^ IVkiu 
1 Itarona’ W ar in TCiu^liiiui 
1 Ninth Crusade, by lAuiih IX, and 
ICtlwurd, Pnuco of W'alca. 


' Iiouifl TX, dies at (hirthage. 

'J’he iij<Klis^b fpdt l‘alt'.‘^fine. 
i R «„l KowAiii) I. of England, 
i KuclolpU of llai)-bur{r, Kiuperor of 
tterniany 

t W'ais ot Rolu'it I3iuee aua Jolui JViliot 
forihe cr<)\Mj f>l' Scotluud, 

Hou.^ieof of Ai/stiia louDded 

Sicilian Vespers; nui^-a^'n; of Sie- 
iliaii.'- l)y the Freni )i. C'lUHiKleavjahrKL 
Ara^-fon 

Whiles ; ul>jected to En}j:1aud. 

t)anl>*Ued from KiiKland, 

Seeomi iuva-um of the Monpolis. 
MvMEMKTi.s take Acre. Ohrlallan 
power in Svm'i destroyed. 

Sir W'llliani W'allaci* lor the lli- 

di-])i tidenci of Snuland- 
Battle of Falkirk ; Kt n< e and 1 >ou^* 
la - deteated Ijy EiIva ard I. nianmn I. 
establi-ihcb the Turktrsb Empire, 


THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


IMofleow bcnonicH capital of Kuneiln 
First convocation of STiM’Ka-GKNKKAL. 
In France 

Edward 1. iinadctf Scotland. 

W'u T.UM W'^ACCACB CXCl Ulcd 

Kotvkut BitiTi-: crowned aa Kinp of 
Scotland 

Edward U. Kin^!: of Eriijland. 

Revolt of 'Swiss in AuHtria . W'rM.rAM 
Teli. I ?) 

IIenr> VII HUbdiie** the Lombards 
Loiil'^ V and Frederu k of Anslnaion- 
tetul for thi' (sronnan Kmpire, 

Battle of Bunnockhurn ; th<‘ScotH 

defeat the 

Inanrrectioii of EmdLh UiironB The 
SwlpA defeat tlio Austrlaua at Mon 

OABTEN. 

Peath of 13 ante 

Hattio of Milhldcnf , TaiuIp V. defeats 
Frederick . 

Ck’rnittny invaded by Tmk-*. 

Reign of Edward III ; isnici’KNi>KNe« 
OR Scotland, 

rharlysthe Fair of Franco diey; Houne 
of Valois reigns. Ivan I rules 
KijHsiA. 

First of (Touoa. 

' War betwavn France and Flanders. 

^ The CoLONNA rise to power in Italy. 


Rattle of T>i!Jta in Spain , (be Moors 
defeated. 

Battle of Crecy , Frern h routed by 
the Em’:b‘-i> under Edward IJl and 
tile Rim k Frinee, In .Scotland, battle 
of hurban 

The Enj,disli lake C’alai’ Kii N/n, l i'-l 
of t)u‘ TiibmicJ, e.stubliHbes a de 
nuxrjiei in Jhiiue. 

Order of the Garit'r in-tituted. 

'i'lirk'- enter <in*ece 
Tkiei M i-lain at home 
Battle of Poitiers; S.fXtO Enplidi 
iltb'ul <tO,tKro French ; the Rlack 
i’liim l.iki ^ dohn 11 <dpiiv»* (duirlc'* 
IV of team.iny s)fn.^ (ht- (Pu.dkn 
Rull, the l)avis of tlie Gerinan t’ou- 
hliliitn.n uniil IHiXj 

1 Tie^unection of the J\(*viEniK in 
Fran* < . 

► Peace of BretJgiiy, between Enp 

lit-h aiiil I'lem h 

Italy overrun to tlie Fiee T*anecs, 
Turk- enter (rioi ee 
1 \Ti'‘tria m tjulre.-^ tin' Tyrol 
: ('harloK V Khu' of p'r-icf e ; I’hilip the 
hold Ihikeof LnrLMii.dv- Treaty is - 
twein AiiKiiuand Tbjliemia 
Tiie Mann liike'' lornpiei Atim-niH 
• F.inpin’ of TvMr.ia.ANE founded. 


l^>pe (ireyory XJ poe^i to Avif.NCN. 

Sttakt line tiep.ins w ilh IhdH'il II of 
Scot land 

i><'nrliol I'ri iiikin ii Itela llioii against 
tbe’l’op<‘ 

I D.'.itb ot Iha CACeto 

Jteign of Hn Imid li ot EcL'Iand. Pa- 
pacy n f-toM'ii to Rome. 

I Ra'J'Ii.i: of TDK l)o\ , Dimitri II. ol 
Ru'vi.i deb .nt'^ thi 'IVirtara WTi K 
lUFiE ^ tiaii.''!rition of tlio IJibii pul) 
llshed 

Wat Tyler’s itisurrectiou in Lon- 
don sup’pie'. '-.rd 

5 TiOlarr- bum Mo^n <av. 

' th nn.'in Lnipiie divided 

1 lUTTr.t <uM MI vi FnA-F,,oi Dtteriuirn, 
betwteii Setd)- and 

1 The Eaibin Emjme loses pov^er In 
A'^ia 

! Poitupai't-e .Ji-ciner the Cape of Getid 
lloiM* 

I Tiinour the 'rarla? invades Till '-‘'la, 

' Rattt.l of Tsuoi'umh- the Tin kh me 
der Rajas'et I. deb at the lluniiaiian 
(’lire-ti.anB 

Por‘<t'eiiflon of the W^vcklifltes or Lob 
hmls 

Ueigii of Henry JV In England ; Older 
oftlieRulIi founded. 


THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


1400 Doath of ruAUCEK and Fiioibsaiit. 
l^Ol Rebellion in Wuh^s ; (tlcndovver and 
‘ the Fereies defeated. 

X40!9 Rattle op Anoora ; Tiuiour tUo Tar- 
tar dcfeati? the Tnrk.^ and captures 
Bajar^et I . 

1409 AlotanderV. made ?opi- by Council of 

Idwi. 

1410 81gl«mund of Bangary tiecomes Emi>e- 

ror of Oermany. 


A.n. 

1111 Rutile of Ilarlaw, the Lowland defeat 
the High la 'll’ Stol.s 
141.T llrNTCV V, Kmgot Kiiglund. 

1411 (krrNriL of Cdnstafoe ; Pojx John 
XX III. dejiota d. 

1415 Battle of Airincourt ; 10,000 F.ng 
lisli difeat r»0,000 French. Joun 
U rns burned at the stake 
llidO PariB captured by the EngUah ; Treaty 
of Troyeu. 


Henry VT prticlnimed King of France 
and England. Clloman Empire re 
uiiiied by .AmnraLh 11. 

W'ar between Milan and Venice. 
Joa.vofAuc rnDes siege ol <3i leans; 

Charles VII King of Fiauce. 

Henry VI. crowuvMl ulJihiiSs. AinuratU 
11. coiuincrH Macedonia 
Joan of Arc burned at Rouen. 

I Lisbon the capital ol Portugal. 


m 


oirrUNBS OF histoby. 


A 0. 

1435 Trkaty of Arra^, txjtwecn France 
ftnd Bur^^iindy. Sicily and Maplcrt 
united. End of llnauiu* wars. War 
of Turks with V' onice. 

1430 Invention of Printing by Giiticn 
herj? 

1437 Junios I. of Scotland murdered 

1430 THH PllAOMATIO SA^CTION ; AllUTt V 
of AiiHtriii becomeii ICmperoi of Ger- 
many. 

1430 Title of Emperor limited to the Aus 
trian nij|ishiir;t»H 

144‘4 Battle of Vasttt,' ; Turks routed by 
Hun;.:urians 

1443 Buttle of NiHKa; Turks uf^uifi de- 
feated. 

144I> Birth (if Lkonarpo da ViNOi, 

145d Eml rioiielas murdered by James TI. 

14:^3 Constantinople captured by Mo- 
hammed TI ; «'iul of the Kasteru 
Bmniri'. End of the French and 
En^dish wars 

1455 War of the Hosaa betwetm Henry 


A.D. 

VI. and the Duke of York, after* 
war^lft E<lward IV. 

1450 Battle of Belgrade ; 'TnrkB repulsed by 
Ilitngarians. 

1 400 The Turks conquer Clrci'ce. 

1461 Edward IV. deposes llcniy VI. 

140^ Ivnu the Great of Knssia founds the 
!ij{Hlern Russian Empire. 

1403 TiirkHli war with Vendee. 

1471 L^'aguc of Itabati cities against the 
Turks. WiujAM C'axton establishes 
first Engli.sh pnnliiig-piVMS. 

1473 BiVtb of G'opernicus. 

14 4 4 Ferdinand and Isabella rule in 
Castile Birth of lidichael Angelo. 
147 5 Edward TV. invades liYaiice. 

1477 Russian war with U'artars. Artois and 
riurguiid> united to France. 

1470 Union of Aragon and (‘aatiie under 
F<‘rdinand and Tsabclla 
14H0 Mongolian power in Russia destroyed. 
Mohammeri 11. ukes Otranto. 


A.n. 

1 403 Edward V. Of England mnrdered In the 

Tower ; Hicbaku 111. ttaurpa tho 
throne. 

1404 Spain Invaded by Torka ; first ay to tia 

at ScrvUlo. 

1495 Boswnrth Field; death of Richard 
III,; Henry VH. crowned. 

1457 Star C'hamlier instituted in Eng* 
land. 

14 88 War between Russia and Sweden. 
1493 COIiUMBUS BISCOVBBS 
AMBBIOA. Conquest of Gre* 
nudtt f.‘^sAn BonotA poisons Pope 
Alexander VII. 

1493 Treaty of Burcelona, between France 

and Spain, League between Russia 
and Denmark. 

1494 riiarles Vlll invades Italy. Lollardi 

perseculed in England. 

1499 The French seize Milan Batti.k of 
Lkpanto ; victory of the Turks, 
Moors expelled from Spain. 


^isterg of ^odem ^Btions. 

1500 A .D. TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


A.P. 

1517 Europeans first obtain a footing in 
Ghina, 

J 5 30 Macao gmtitcd lu INmn uLiKsii; 

1010 Maukhoii "lartars cslMhliMh the Tsiiig 

dynaMiy ( si ill n igiiingi. 

1069 Terrjhli' I'atllifiuakc . 300,000 killed at 
fckiu 

lOSO Trading with India (kunpany begins. 
17 34 jKf^nrs e\ pel led 
1793 EiiglKh enibiiH'-y received at Pekin 
IH19 Edict agiiiisf ( 'lirintninity. 

•IHIO Lord ^mhe^‘'^‘^ cm hfi‘(sy fails 
1H34 Opium trade prohibited 

1839 Opium K-i/ed ; trniib>. 'with British; 

<uitrag('H in CauToi; , Hong Kong 
captured , naval PaltlcM. 

1840 Tiadc with Engl md furbiddeu by the 

emperor; (‘nu ui and coant block- 
aded; war .) IP a trine ))Ul - 

1841 (’liinoE* hieal fiiith ; war ri^newed ; 

Ohinc-eii truted . tD-aty giving Eng- 
land lb iic Kong and |h 000.000 re- 
\)iK’ir.i(‘d bv emperor , CaDfon ran- 
woTiicd ; Engliyli vicioi iouh, 


A.lJ. 

1517 Hblim 1 dcf(‘Hl>fl M.iiiH-!uk(»H and adds 
Egypt to the On-oifAN RMeiUK 
1770 Retuoliou ot All Boy supprc/^sed. 

1798 XAi*<)n'’aN bivadtv E'.n jii 

1799 Battle of A boukir , Turks dofeaPa] 

by till* p>. .ch. 


CHINA. 

A D 

1843 Treaty of peace ; Hong Kong ceded 
t(i England ; Canton Amoy. 1*00 
(lioofnig Niligpo and Shang-hae 
(►pcfied to British , (Miluu pays $21,- 
000,000. 

1813 7Vcafy ratified iiy (Bieeu Vhtoiin ami 
the EmpcTor Tmni Kwang. 

18 50 liEUiihLioN in timing Sj ganm head 
18 53 Rebel;* take Nankin and Siiang-hne 
I 850 (lutrageh on Europefinr. ; war renewed , 
Conmiodnn Kllmii, I' .S N., dcMit-oyw 
UhiiU‘S( licet 

18 57 f‘\NTo.N' bhukaded 

1858 (’anton captured l»y ICngiisU and 

French, tnuity of Lord Elgin , pifatcs 
dc'^troyed 

1859 Commercial treaty with T'mtikd 

ST\'rr;!^ ; Ehigdish cn\o\ attacked 

1860 War with Bni^lund and France; 

Europeans victoiUuis; Pekiu sur 
render", Ocl 12 , rri'at y •*lg«»‘d, Get 
34 ; C'Idnem' apologi/f*, pay indcin 
idty, and ratify former treaty. Treaty 
with ICussia 

EGYPT. 

A.P. 

1801 The English aid Tttrks ; Napoleon 
forced pj leavt the coimlry. 

1 800 Mehen^.-t Ah becomes Pasha 

18 11 Massacre of the Mamelukes ; 

Melieniel become;* supreme. 

1815 Dihi overu'^' of Bcizotd. 


A.n. 

1861 Fanton restored to Chinese. Rebols 
defeated by Frencli and English 
aid. 

1804 I'lcu-waug, the rebel Emperor, com* 

mit«i Hulclde. 

1805 Princi' Rung becomes regent. 

186 8 Burliuirome Embassy visit Uni- 
ted Slates and sign trealy. 

1 809 rh1ne«e Embassy visits Paws. 

18 70 Tien tsin massacres ; Fnmch cou- 
Mil and many jiricsts killed. 

1871 Chinese Govcmnient apologizes and 
gives indtunnitioH. Mantage of am- 
peror 

1873 K1 Tsiang of age ; becomeB Emperor 

as Touno-Chi. 

18 75 Emperor dies ; areeMBion of TfiAi-TrSN. 

First f.’hlnese railway, from 8bang- 
hae to WooHUng. 

18-77 Terrible famine ; opium smoking for- 
bidden 

1880 TroubloB with Russia. 

16 81 Peace concluded with Eussla. 


A.B» 

1831 Revolt of Mkhemst Ali; Syria in- 
vaded. 

1833 Defeat of Turks al Kontoh. 

1833 Treaty of Kntnyah ! rebellion sup- 
pressed. 

1839 Second revolt of Heheuet; bStUs of 


EGYPT. — MEXICO. — SWITZEKL AN D. 


Nezlb \ Tbbautm, All’s son, defcntj* 
tho Tark«. 

England, Kubmu, AujstHa, and Praewta 
aid Tarkoy ; Baltic of Bbykout ; 
Egyptian^ dcifcatcd. 

Treaty with a’lukcy ; Mcdienicl made 
Viceroy, but dfprived of Syria* 

8ue« Canal begun. 

JDeath of Said Ptwhu ; Ihuaci. Pabha 
l)eccnnca Vici^roy. 

Arabian rebellion suppreaHed. 

SuoA Canal opein'd In part,, 

The Khedive (Viceroy) vihILh Franco 
and England. 

Suez Canal inaugurated. 

Sir Samiiol Baker Mont to fiiipprosn ulavo 
trade. 

Baker rcluniM after conMiderabh. ano 
cesH, 

By the Snllau'rt firman tlic Khedive 
l[H*coiiio8 iiuleiK'iulouL in mobt 
pomtH. 

Abywhlnian expedition ; uiiSucccHSfuJ. 


Suez Canal stock sold to BriilhU 
Uovernmont. 

1 fil'd War with Ahybfimia. r><‘btconeolidated. 

187T 'J ['roftty ol peace, witli Abyrtslnla made 
by C«»l. Gordon. 

1879 Nnbar PofiliH renigiih. The Kht^live 
ilepo'tod by th<? Snltiiu, .lime JIIh 
Bori 'JVwllk Hiiecta'iU lorn. 

1 fi fi 1 Docreo of abolition of slavery. 

18S5S Arabi Pasha, Mini.'iter of Wai, heads 
opjxmilion (oihe Kliedne. Alleged 
conspiracy agaiii'^t Arutn Pasha, 
minister ol war, h*ad** !<» inteiaiat tonal 
complications. Kiigllsh and French 
flectH HjtpeHr at Ale\»Tidria (IVIayh 
On June It, a lioL Ineaks out, iiiAlesC' 
andna, ilie iiatice>' Killing .‘J-IO Euro 
pcauK 'I'Im' i»>\\c)s, tailed upon to 
aid the Klmlis'c Aiubi creitp ftnii 
ficaU<»nH, mid tlireati ns t«» libn\ up 
the Sin/ Ctinal ,\iinnnd Seymour 
taken eoiniuatnl ol Fnglislt forct h, 
and ordcr^i Arab! to <a Use fortifying ; 


ho ref u rtf ‘8. Bombardment of 
Alexandrian Forts (July 12) ; 
they are ileslioycd by the Kuglifh 
llrct.s. Anibi Pallia retreats into Mm 
country under covei of a flag of triicc. 
The Khedive declarer him a rebel, 
Gen. Sir Garnet Wolsoley ar-* 
rive,«at Ah xandria (AngJ.^d Bmnleh 
fort died ; rtkumiwh between Egyp- 
tniiiH and Lhi‘ Euglisli Airba) of 
mure Knglifdi troops, Th** licet 
Bails toAbonkir under ^eaJet^ orders 
proceeds to l*oM Saul . rcatlifB H- 
iniillia ; llm Englt‘-h occupy the Suez 
C’unal. Arabs allack the ItrlliBh at 
KAf“<\ssiN, and mo repuliscd witn 
heavy Iohh, But lie of Tel-ol-Keblr 
in nhM'h tho whole Kgyptbin army is 
iDUicd iSeid,. V\). iCaguzig occupied. 
Kafi-cl-Dwar rtiirrendcrs. Cairo 
oi>ej)H gales , Araui Pa.'^hl 

and 10,tKHj troops surrender uiicoiuW- 
tiotniliy ; end of the war i,8opt. IS). 


MEXICO. 


Bcign of Mortpjzitma. 

Landing of Oortez- 

Oharlert mukc’^ ('ortez Governor of 
Mexico or New Spain. 

Negrfi Insurrection supprortsed. 

Auto da f e of the Impiisdion. 

Insurrection in City of Mexn<i, 

Jcfl lilts fixpidled 

Turturn'cMon of Morki.os 

Mexico becomes independent. 

Uurbide dix'lared 

Uurbiide ululicates ; federal cominu' 
tion, 

Sponiardrt expelled; Spanish expedition 
BurrciulcrH to Santa Anna Slavery 
abolished. 

Revolt of rho Texaim. 

Santa Anna elected President, ; Mexi- 
cttiiP defenU'd by Texane under 
llourttoii. 

War with France' ; concluded next 

year, 

f Troaty of anusxation between 
Toxaiifl and the United States 

War declared with the United State*. 


lS4rfl Mexican*! dcffiitcd at Palo Alto and 
IVtatamonirt iMay N), Santa l'’e (Aiig. 
IS), and Monteii) (Sept gp 
1841 7 Buttlosoflb r.NA Vhta, t'KiuioGoimA, 
and CoNTur HAS , vhtorKrt of '1 a^* 
(OR and Sr oTT City of Mexico 
taken iS‘*pf i-'i' 

1848 JN’m r- ratith'd \Mtli the Unitr'd Statca 
IH.'i.l Saiil.a Anna beermn Dictator 
1855 Abdn at ion r»f Sanli Anna and Alvan /. 
1858 declared Prr-M'h nt ; cimI v\tn 

w ith Miramun. 

1 809 Baftreof Srr,o\ , dr'feat of Minanirtn 
Ififil Jiimcz Presiih-ni nml Dufalor. Kng- 
land, I'Vance. and .spam i'ii<r\ciii* 
180'i 'J'rncc with the AHu's . Kiigl.ind and 
Spam uilhdr;n\ . Fiame d«el)ii(rt 
w.tr agnin''! Jiiivn-/ 

1855 War with France, (h n F<m‘V<’nti 'h 
I hcfMpiial; |;tovi‘.Mnal gov tmui'iif 
eHtatdl'‘h*'d. tlu* A'-sr-mbU .•iidt*pt‘‘ ini 
perial t<»r!u of g(‘v. rn»t)«-ni. Arch- 
duke Maximilian of Austria 
invited to become P'lnpejor 
(’oiitc'-f IMi Ttr putjlic an ; Foun b (K‘ 
cupy Tampico, Aloroli i andQucrelaro, 


War contlnncf! ; .juiirez occiipioa Mon* 
b'l'r'V M A X lAiiJ.iAN act'cpt.s the ( mvvti 
and mrivi'sat Miecapnul SncfeHnert 
of the Impr'iialislH and French. 

Tht liupi'nal sts gr ncrally suiec«isful, 
hill (h'ft'jiicd at 'I’lioimhurto. 

JiiarisiH --(M/t' Toim a, A laniios, rhiliua* 
hna, nml M-d'irnoran 
Surrender and execution of 
Maximilian the Fn ncli Inning 

led Mexho tlnari /, rc-idi'cted Ph Ml 
ilciif 

1 JK‘afli of Jiiaic/, - Umioa ok Timaua 
inaih' Piesidciit 

hi'iiriei (loM of I,o/nfla snppi-i’s.s* <1 
I Kriigions nor-i , l^rolcsimii,*, muiihaou. 

Revolt of Gtro Diaz who occupn n 
Matumor.o' , (light fd larda dc 
ToJfulH 

ihn. Dia/ iiist.alhd as! Prepideiii of the 
reiai hlic 

Alamii 1 Gon/aK olccti d Presid' nl 

San Alurelos riiilwavHccidenl ; ‘iUdlhi s 
lost , 

E\i* grants of land to American 
railroad construction comimnics. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Boole end SctmlsnianBCji join the SwiM 
Confederacy. 

Reformation makt^R progresH. 

GrirtOn Lt'agne joinn the Confederacy. 

Appenzol joln8 the canlona. 

I Sloge of Gkmeva ; ChailoH of Savoy 
deroaterl . 

Tiraaty of Weztphnlia ; iudepon 
dence of Sw itzerland acknowledged 

Peace of Aaboait ; end of ndlglonf 
war. 

Alliance with France. 

Civil strife ; France toterfetee. 


I Helvetian Con federation diPHolvcd ; 
UeJ’I'ki.ic fiuiudcd 
lnl(‘rnai di'^Hen-ioiiM ; 10 rniilons. 

Sw itzerland aidi^ Fram^e 
AIIr-^ enter Switzerland , 

Treaty of Vienna ROcnrcH SwinR 
independence ; iWcunlonrt. 
DisbonrtionM between Protertiantw and 
< ’atholicH 

.feNultH expelled ; civil w^ar 
NrTFCHATKf. urrtini’Ta ; the SwIrr re- 
tain (lie canton. 

Neutrality in Italian war declared. 


1851 French violate Swifis territory; treaty 
of nnitnal ceRrtion. 

1854 Election riotrt at Gf.n*va, 

1855 International Social Science thmgreMU 

At Berm'. 

1808 Noutrality in Kranco-Pruseian war de» 
clared. 

1 «7i4 St. Gothanl Tunnel commenced. 

187 4 Internniional Poislal C'ongro&H at Bornr., 
1877 J. Philippin elected Preuldent of Na- 
tional CongrertB. 

1880 Suicide of Herr Anderwert, PrcHldent- 
elect. 
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OUTLINES OP HI8TOBT, 


A-l>. 

t^T7 Ilollantl annexed ta Austria. 

1500 JtiiJo of Charlea V. of Spain, Etnporor 
of Germany. 

1555 Eeii:n of Phiup II. 

1505 Philip csUhllsheH Ihe InquiKpion, 

I 500 C’ONKJSDlfillAOT OP “ Guicux ' (bf^KgUrH) 
agalrat Philip'^ cnjelty. 

I 5 T SJ Bebellion of WiUlam of Orange 

1575 Sovereignty olfered to Kli/alKth of 

England ; nhe rt'fusen 

1576 Pacification of Gkfnt ; provltireh In 

N<irth and Boiifh niiito agaiunt 
Bpain. 

1570 League of Utrecht ; northern prov- 
inrea declam their indepeiuU-iK'e. 
15B4: AssaBBlnatioii of William of 
Orang-^' 

15B5 Southern provincea mihdiied by the 
l»riiiL0 of Parma. Trenty with Eng- 
land. 

15«5 Hattlk of ZrTritJBN ; Sir Philip Syd- 
ney killed. 

1587 Prince Manricc' hee(»meft Sfadtlioldcr. 

I 54) H iK'nIh of Philip II. NotberliimlN reded 
t,(* An atria 

1650 Prince Maurice in\adi‘H Flanden^. 
J009 Truce of Antwerp, Ind<pcndenee 
of United Provinees 
1619 r.xeriition of lUiiNiivEnnT. 

16iSJ War with Spain DaU'h Went India 
Company fomied. 

16 J 45 Kule of i’rinre Fredi'riek Henry. 

1635 'I'lm ‘‘tulip mama ” prevailM, 


h.i). 

1540 Greece I? nhjoctod t(‘ the Ottoman power. 
1681 Jnva-don by Venetians, 

J6S7 Al hens capin red by th" WouMiaiis. 
1699 Peai’k of CaiilowiTZ; the Morea 
ceded to Venice 

1 7 1 ft Turkish eupremacy re- c stab 
Ushed 

1770 Ku“sin assists insmgent GrctkH ; de- 
leided h} the Tm ks, 

17 88 SruoT rebellion Huppressed. 

1803 Tuik'i jml down (second Snllot rebell 
hm (inrited by th<' Freiirh,') 
iftjSl Kevolt of Tpsylanti the Greeks 

puti (he IVloponncsi;^’ 

J 82a Tnde[)endencij of Gmece; massacre at 
Scio 

1823 Nalioiial Coiigrc’'*' ,u Argos. Uealliof 

M uu'O 

1821 73<'iith ot L()UT» fhmw at MissoloiighI 
'i'urks (lehVioy Ipsnra 

1826 Siege of Btissolonghi ; taken by 
Turky. 


1512 Bemm 1, mahi king by Janiisaariew; 

murders idh male reUtives. 

1516 Turks gain Egypt 
1526 Selim defeats Iliiugaiinns 
J571 Battle afI*-rfpanto, Turkish pr>M’’er 
crippled 

1600 Great fire in C' u-lantinople. 


HOLLAND. 

A.D. 

1630 Van Twomp captiiree two Spanish 
dents. 

1648 Pback of Westphalia; republic 
recognized by Europe. 

1652 War with Eixgland; Van Tromp 

“sweeps ti»e channel;” De Knyter 
defeated by Blake. 

1653 Peace with England; death of Van 

•'Promp. 

166.5 Second w'lir with England; Monk de- 
feats Jk* Itujtertlhflfi) 

1667 Penmtnal edict alwdHK'H ofllcc of 
Sfadtholdcr. 

1068 Triple Alliance: England, IToiland 
and Sweden against Frinu e 

1676 France and Sweden break alliance, and 

declare Wftr agaiiifit Hidiaud. 

1672 ('onde and Tuienne overrun Holland; 

pjfKPiSTifAL Enirr revokes? ; WTllhim 
of Orange Stadthokh'r; the He VVitla 
assassinaled Tho dJkea opened 
and FreJU'h dti-eu out. 

1677 William op fliiANoi-. rimmew Maky. 
1689 William and Mury ascend the English 

ditoiu' AVui with Fiance. 

1697 Treaty of Kyswick, between Eng- 
land, France, Spain and Holland. 
1707 Holland, Ah nuany and England war 
against Fr.’incc 

1713 Treaty of Utrecht, between tho 
great po«eis. 

174-7 PV<-nrh invade nHiider.s : Stadtholdcr- 
Hhip revived. 

GREECE. 

A Ii. 

1827 Tiirkn take ArrirNw Interference of 
fiueign poweih rijeiled by Turkey. 
Battle of Navariiio; Hrhlsh. 
French, and Rnsiiun lieefh defeat 
'J’urksund KgNpluiiiH. liidepcndeitco 
ot Greei e i sfabli-hed 
lS2ft The Turk 'i qini tin Moieu 
1829 O’ark.s surrender MisM'longhi; treaty 
of Tladnanopie 

1831 Presidenl |>T‘ tt la u^HassInalcfl 
1833 At ( essimi of < iTiio 1. 

1843 liisurieclii'Ji in Athens; Nadonu! A-* 
st rijbly . new eonstitiithm 
1850 HntUU liciu blot kades the idie-U", >u- 
demnilv fur nijiiiy to I'lltisji subjei ts 
" demanded, Freiicti iiinTvenlitiii; 

Clreeer » !< Ids 

1854 UevoU of Albanian”; English and 
French occupy (heet*' Nentrulily 
in KuHso-Tnrkihh nnr declared. 

185 7 rrendi ami Engliah twucuato Orceco. 


TURKEY. 


A.l) 

163 8 Turks defeat Perpians and take Bao* 

1)A1». 

168 3 Mahomet 1. boKlegey Vienna, but 
fails. 

1715 Occnpatlon of the Morea, 

1717 Turks uliatidon Bglorapk. 

1784 CTiracu ceded to KuBBla. I 


A.P. 

1748 Peaoe of Aln-la OliapeUe; Franco 
takes part of Flanders. 

1780 Another war vrttb Midland ; laota three 
years. 

1703 French army invados the Nether* 
lands. 

1800 Napoleon 1. makes hie brother Louis 
Kino of Holland. 

1810 Louis abdicates in favor of his son ; 
ITollaud annexed to France. 

1813 Revolt fmm France ; IMncc of Orange 

proclaimed sovereign, 

1814 Pix^e constitution adopted. Belgium 

annexed to the NetiierlandH. 

1815 Most of Belgium ceded to Austria, 
1830 Revolt of Belgium, which beconu siu- 

rteptuident. 

1840 William 1. abdicates ; reign of Wililam 
II- 

1849 Accession of William III, 

1850 Treaty with Japan. 

1861 Terrible Jimndntlonfi, 

] 863 Slavery abolished in tlie eolonica, 
1871 Hutch (ruinea colonies Ceded to Qroat 
Britain. 

1873 War with the Sultan of Atschln. 

1875 Rupture witli Venezuela. 

I 1876 Vietorle.s over Sultan of Atsehin. 
Nortli Hea A'anal ope.ned. 

1877 General Vander Heyden ends tbc war 
in Atschin 

18 81 New tumults break out in At- 
schiu. 


A.D 

1862 Many InsurroctlonB ; Otho 1, leaves 

Greece. Prince Alfred declanui 
King. AuHtria declares for Otho I. 

1863 National Assembly declares Alfred 

elected King; England prcvoniB bis 
acccHsion ; Prince William of Hen- 
mark becomes King as Gkoiiue L; 
new eouslitutJon. 

1867 King George marries Princess Olga of 
Russia, 

1870 Trouble with brigands, who kill sov«- 
ral English prisoners 

18 75 Greece ohservcH neutraliLyin XlMiusB* 
uoviNiAN inHurrectlon. 

1 87 6 Neutrality In ftumviAN war. 

IH7 8 (iitjcks Old Thessalians agaiUBt the 
Turks 

18 80 Berlin Conference eofiMldcrs qncetion 
of Greek and Turkish frontiers. 
1881 Convention with Turkey ( J uly ») ; 
ThcBsaly ceded to Greece* 


D.A. 

1787 War with RnsaU and Austria; defeat 
of tho Turks. 

1798 War with the French, who Invade 
Egypt, 

1803 Jnsurrectloo of Hamvlokbs at Cairo. 
1 807 War with England and Rnssla; British 
fleet pasMtt the HaiuiANaLLaa. 


TURKEY. — SPAIN'. 


405 


A. 1>. 

1 81 Treaty of Bucharest ; Prutb made 
frontier of Turkey and liusHltt, 
ism Insurrection in Moldavia and Wal- 
lachla. liuiepcrideuce (»f Gropro 

(<1 V.). 

1 8J#4r TlirkK defeated at Milyk-ne. 

18 87 Battle of Navarino. Turkihh fleet 
dcatvoyed. 

1888 War with Kus‘>ia; Hurrendi'rof Anapa 

(June 23); llajazct taken (Sept hj, 

Varna yields t(» UnsHians' (< )( i 11). 

1889 Batii.r or* Snt^Mi.A ; UutsHiaus vh tori- 

oUh; they lake Kr/eioiiin and enter 
Adriaiuiple, treaty of peace (Sept. 
141 

1831 Battle of Konieh; Kjt^vptiatjH dcleat 

TurkH 

1833 Itusslan*' enter (’on'Caniirnipli^ ; oflen- 
fitve ami defeiihive ttealy wiUi 
lluHKia 

184rU Turkey iefiis(*s to eim'« nd<T Polihli re- 
fiiijees , sn‘.(aiiM-d ljy Ikijdaud. 

1851 K<‘!)ellion in (’i;o\‘riA. 

185an’ieuly with Piiiiue regarding tno 

lloLl I’l.ACK'^. 

1853 I<U‘'!-i!Ui unny f r()'‘;'es jh<‘ Prof h. War 

declared, by Turkey, approred by 
file ’* four powerb,” Kngland, Pmuce, 
Austria and Ih iissia. 

1854 Orimean War, Allied tieef'. outer 

• fdmk ,S(."i (Jan 4>; KU’-Ma rel'in-eb 

irtt<*rveiitlon tMaieli 19) Ttealy with 
Ktigland and Frane<. 'FoiJi jjowers 
gnnnintee TiJrki‘'h integrity Allied 
fleers bninbiird and bltw-knclo 

the Danube , we^^c of Silibfna; aHu*s 
defeat Jtiissi.ans at tbmgeio, TiuUh 
wor‘'te(l nl lirtMi/irl ; ItiiN-ninb « vfiru- 

Hfi- itnnnpahhe^ ; Battle of tho 
Alma, fZlieiir Vktorv of all.e^ tSt p( 
20) ; Bletre of Sebastopol hegin- 

1855 Kushuimh e\aeiiate Anapa (Jniio ."o . jil- 

tark (rti the Mnlnkholl lower (dune 
18); rk'simction of Kertrh , death fJ 
J*t>rcl Raghui, Mai.akiujft lakeji b) 
sttsnuU tSept, 8i; Sebastopol 
evacuated; Kii»if^iiin fle< i, muiK ; 


A.n 

1500 1Vfo<iH8h rebellion pnpi)'*es.'<ed 
1508 Spanish Moors compelled to adopt 
Christianity 

1503 LouIh XII. of Kranci* InvadeH Spain. 

1504 l>eath of Tsabkcla. 

1500 DiintL of ConqMnrH. 
l5la# Navaurk annexcHl to Spam 

1510 Death of FortUnand, Rule (»f (Cardinal 
Xifnenea, 

1587 Inaurn^lion of Momi'^coes «uppieHsed, 
1554 J^n.irof , Spain nuirrlos Queen Maky 
of England. 

1550 rHAlti.ic,«^ V. abditaten in favor of 
PUIIJP, 

1557 War with France; Rattle of st. 

Quentin ; Alva takes Rome. 

1503 Tho EscomAL Polat'e foendod,. 

15BT Alva enters the Netherlands. 

HOLtAKU ) 

I 570 HebeUloii of MoHecoes put down. 


A.D. 

battle at Koth^ RuBHlun defeat ; Turks 
under Omar Pa-^ba win vii;(x>ry at tho 
Jngonr (Nov. 6); allies take Kars 
(Niiv 

1850 Negotiafioiib for pear e. Siit^peimionof 
ho'itllilies ^Fcb. 2th Treaty of 
Peace signed at Pioim (Apiil 29) 
Cuimka ovaduUrd iJiily 9) Indu' 
peiwk ru'c jif Turk('\ guaranteed. 

1858 ('oidliet wUli Mo'deiu gi iiiK. MuHstn'te 
of Cluisthnih at Jeddn. Montene- 
grin Ixmndariei di ternbnetl. 

IH59 (ireuf lilt' ut < ‘oii'-t)inlino])l( . C’on- 
^ spiral y agfiiiihl I he Sulfan. 

IHOU Drune and Miiionile war. ^h^i^lulUB 
luaH'^Hrved Hi Dauei'-( UM. C'onvenlicni 
of Greal Ihiv, . 

1801 Iri’-uiTeetion in J1 n ;/ cooviva and 
Mon rKNi:<.U(). 

1808 Onuir Pasha invades Mtutlcnegro 
Tiuui>le w 111) Sruv I A. 

1 800 Revolt 111 I’amua. (‘rc lai' (Rei'k- 
against Tniks. 

1874 Ciuular letter to (lu> Powcim poue'-t- 

ing again.st tiealies witn I’uiKhIi 
trihut a lies 

1875 Inaurrection in Horzeffovina 

and Bosnia. JSaltle *>f Gatsdiko ; 
Rohiiiums \ letoiioiji- 

1870 t{ATTLr. (>y Till i.iM.K, iiulMinve, 
(iennanv, \ustria and Rus‘<iii de- 
inaiid reloruib Rci.ovuia levoits 
Death of Miliaii Ahoi'l Azi/ ('•nn ul'* 
or nuirdei 'i Montenf^^jrro and 
Servia declare war figuinsi Tur- 
key. D<|)o,-it)on of Miicad \ , 
atee‘-si(»n ol Aisuin. IIamio II . ,]«■ 
fi'Al Si'iviaie at \i« Muat/ ('on- 
j fereneeiif Gnat Powi 's about 'Pnik* 

I Ish afTalrs. 

I 1877 Tnrkev lejts t- pM^posiK of fio’ Puv^el^ 
Alibiivr I\\-u\ b.'Miisloil War 
with Kussj.a d. t l;in d lJo'.tiluies 
with MonleiuLTio. eross 

IlieDaiiidx (Juiu r^Si. ^nop^.llsJ^ si. 
Turkisli ''ueee',... in Vinieuin; IMevnn 
uhaudoned iJiil> ti , Meuptuiod 

SPAIN. 

A 1> 

1571 AHiaiiet witii Venie< ami lln^ PojH' 
auainst the 'l’uik‘< P>.vT(’i,|i. of I.k 
PANTO ; Tnik^' rfuib'.l 

1580 Alva cvunpieiH 1*01 nitr il linib-d Piov- 
inees reiuuim I hew allegiam-e 

15 88 Destruction of Spanish Armada 

otT ihr Fnglkh < o.e-l 

150 8 Death of Pin lip II 

10U9 Moiiscoesexpellrd hy Philiji 111 Peace 
with the JHiteb. 

1010 Death of t'KKV \NTK8, author of “ Don 
Quixote ” 

1081 War reuewe.I wilh Moia.vNTi up \.) 

1034 War witli Friim e. v, hieh is invaih d 

104 0 John of Ri«g}im,a drives Spaulfirda 
from Portugal. 

10 4 8 Peace of Westphalia ; SpJiln gives 
up ITtdlaiUl 

1055 War with Knghiiul, lasting five years. 

1065 Death of Philip 11 ; legeiicy of Anne. 


A,n 

SJ 8 ); terrible battles in the Sqivua 
I’AH s (Aug. 2J-28)j KuaJiiAtiB repulsed 
at PloviiH (S<'pt. 7-11), great k»ss oa 
both hides ; relief of Plevna (Scjit. 

by Ciiefket Puhlia j letreat of 
Turks:. lSej)t. 21 ); dihiut^sul of Me- 
heiuet Ali as eomniauder tndilef * 
appolutmeut of StiltdiimM Puhlm; 
MukhUr Pasha galuh victoru'*) m 
Armi'ina T\Ual defeat c)f Miil.hlar 
l^ishn at Ihiltle of Aludja Dagh «Oet 
J5), Kars tfiken by storm Nov. 
lt>). Surrender of Plevna ( Dei . 
10 ), Ooutiiiiied Riih-iifin .‘‘UceeM.v's, 

JS7 8 Euxr.uotTM evaniuled iSi'pl 17). Kud 
ol Knsso-'rurkkh war, eomplete de- 
feat of 'I 'm rkey- treaty of pctiiA’ signixl 
(Wiircli It). ( o.M'hKrNCJc of the 
Powers fit IlnuuN loholtle Turkish 
(piesdoM Tufvtv of Bkiilin rafifleil 
(Aug :)) CypruH <eikd to (Jreilt. 
Bn bun 'July .J), 

1879 Final trejitv with UuM^iu higneii (Fob, 

hi, Rus-tuu'* l< ,ive the toiiiilry Kng- 
iiiud deinaiMk letoiins 

1880 IToieni o) flu I 'o\v( ih regarding delay 

in txecTitinp, ja'ovjs'ons of Borlid 
'riijity. \iisal deiiuuistrai ion (’ch- 
I'Uni of Diikign.* \>iov :iC). 

18S1 I'onf) !( mi ol ihe Pt>wcrhal i'onstantk 
liople. Trial of MiDliAT Pai^iia ami 
oUieivi 1 (H uiiiu'u'r of AbdiiloVAi/ ; 
Midliat and a’leged jiriornpliees con- 
deiiiiuMj lo (ieiifh , sentenee coin- 
iniit- d to I > ile. 

1 8 854 Tile poi (e dei liiu s to i‘i)h‘i' » onfc'i'em e 
of Power-' Hgfuding Egypt hut siile 
‘•('([m'ritU viehir R' nion.st' atcH u ilh 
r.iigland I’l'i will). 'ill boiuhaidnienl 
of Al' A'iiulna lieiviNti I'iis.lia nt 
a^euNov to K opi . T'uik' 3 dt i Mi.es 
to M ini irnops tit I'.'opf h'lf tiDcr 
llu' lumilandnu'nl tom^eiits Tlie 
Sultan Kfii'-e-.i to proelalni Aiufir 
I'AsiiA u M‘i , I until Turkish troop.s 
hh'tll liia\ e landed. 


A 1) 

100 8 Treaty of Lisbon; indepoudenee 
of Portugal 11 1 ogiij/.eil 

1090 Spain unbi'^ the ' ibaud Aiiiame’^ 

againar France, 

1091 Invanlon of the Fiencli ; Aragon and 

Cat idol I in ravaged. 

109 7 Treaty of Ryswick; ponen with 
I rnnee, 

169 8 First Pautition Ttucaty ; regulaten 
SpiUiiHh succcsitiivu and ye^es leirk 
to»y I o Fiance 

1700 Second pAnriTioN Thkatv ; decliiroa 

the Arthduko Charles next In ruc- 
reHfion, (^harleft II. Hm*eeeded by 
Philip V. 

1701 Alliance with France and Mantua con- 

cluded. 

1708 War of the SrAvisii SmciffaRTON ; Ilok 
laud, Austria inid Kuglaud dcclato 
war with France and Spain. 



OUTLINKS OF HISTOBT. 

IHIIflflllllllllllllHIl^^ 

At>. 

A. I). 

A.n. 

1703 Portngal joine alliance Spain. 

victory; Sachet takea Tarragova; 

cFras. Ortega proclaitua tbo Comto 

1 701 GinnAiiTAH t»\ken hy the British 

JoKoph rctiinia lo Madrid ; SouU de- 

deMontemolln king aa Charles VI.; 

17 05 C’liarloH acknowlfdj^ed kinp; ut OaTci'- 

feats Spanish army at Lorca. 

Ortega shot (April 19). 

loua. 

1813 Ciudad Koderigo taken by Wei- 

1861 Ratiflcutlon of annexation of St. Do- 

ITIO Battlk or A^mtcnara ; SjianSardfi iin- 

lesloy (Jan 19) ; Stohmino of Baua- 

tnlngo to Spain. 

der riiilip V. routed. 

.los (April 6); Battle of Salamanca 

1863 J nan de Bourbon renouncca bis right to 

1713 Treaty of Utrooht ; Kaples cedtcl 

(July 22i; defeat of the French; Eng- 

tbe throne, InsarrccHon in St. Do- 

to Austria 

llfth enter Madrid. 

niliigo. 

1715 Rule of Oakuinai, Atjikkom. 

1813 Battle of CasAtella ApiM 13), Vittoria 

1864 General Prim exiled ; ChriBtlnarotumii 

X71i4t PiilllpV ubdir!iti‘Hj>u( rewmneri pfuver 

(June 21); the Pyrenees (July iiS); 

to Spain, 

at death of I.onls his won. 

WelJe.s)ey takes Seba.stlan, cro.ssea 

1865 Peru pays indemnity to Spain. Student 

17 39 Seville Alllanee with Euiduud tJid 

the Bidasoa and enteris France 

riots at Madrid: Insurrection and 

France. 

1814 Ferdinand VII restored- 

riots in Barcelona, Aragon and New 

17 35 r»on (-arlos cTOvvtied Ktnp; of the 7’\vn 

1830 Revolution of Raidnn l y Xiiiioz del 

Cnstilf;. 

SieilU'S. 

Kiego PVTdinaiid acf i pta constiui- 

1866 Goticial Prim Inyw down UIh arms. Re- 

17 39 War breaks out with Portuj^al 

1 ion of the Cortea. 

volt In favor of Prim quelled at Mod- 

1739 KutrlMiul a^ain (helaren war wllli 

1833 French enter Spain tuid invest Cadiz; 

rid ; Ci’Donnol rf-aigns and Narvaez 

Spain 

Bui tie of the Trotadcro, rebels de- 

Biiccixida ay Minister. The l^ueeu 

1 71S Tn'atyof Aijf-la riiapelleroKtoreH jkcttce.. 

fcated; Ttiego exeentod. 

diamlsyea tin- Corten. 

17 50 Trealy of Tiladiid witti Erj;rland 

1H5J8 Fiemb evaciiiite C.idi/, wlijch 1 b pro- 

1867 Insurrection In Catalonia and Aragon 

1753 Charh-H 111. mounts the Spanish 

rlaiined a fioe pint 

Kupiircii.Mcd. 

throne 

1839 Snliqne Law alioii-ibeil in Spain. 

1868 General amncply; death of Narvaez; 

1703 Spaiiuujain derltue'^woi with Pt»rLu^al 

1833 Death of Ferdinued Vlf ; Don Cailoa 

ministry of Murillo. Marshal Ser- 

ami England; l*orfuyal Invaded 

elaimsthe Ihcene (pieen Clintitina 

runo exiled. InsniTection begins at 

176 3 'J’reafy of Madrid reMtorea jx-are. 

acts as regent fo-- Is-ibeJJa 11. 

Cftdiz, he-aded by Prim ; spreuda 

1767 Expulsion of the .Jesuits 

1834 Tile quadruple allmm ( of France, Kn<j- 

rapidly; the min latere resign ; Isa- 

177 1 Falkland Islands ci ded to Kugland. 

land, Sjiam and l*nitiigal, guarantee 

Bella Bees to France and is de- 

1715 V\'ar resunu'd wdth roitu;.'al. 

the Itiiom; to l-anelia; Don t'arlos 

posed (Sept. 29); Prim, Hciruno and 

1779 M'lir I(•ne\^ed w'ith England, siege of 

«*xpelli‘d 

Olo/aga form provisional govern- 

Uihrallar by Frejieh ami Spanihli 

1836 Batth* of Bilbao, defeat of Carli^K 

ment ( Oct. 5); uiilvorsul suffrage, 

17S3 Tukatv of VKn-'AiJ-i.Es ; En'daml 

1837 Dissolution of the monasteries. 

free* press and cdncalion declared fpr 

ct‘des Itaiearie Isles to Spain 

1839 Don Carlos relieuis to Frnnci 

(Oct. 26); variouM reactionary le- • 

1791 Spain invadi'd by tlie French 

1840 Esi’AUTErto f'lduiiies C.trlistfi and headn 

vohs Huppi eased. 

1796 War again begins vs ith Fkiglund 

the innn-tiy, tile i^iieeii Regent ah 

1 809 InBurrectinn in Cuba ; fierruiio elected 

17 97 Battle of St Vincent: SpauSe-h 

dleates 

regent (June 15); Prim forms a 

Heel defeated. 

1841 Esparteio dn Iftted Regent t»y the j 

nilniHfry; Cnrlist risings siqipreBsed; 

ISOO Parma fodedtt* the Ficnch 

Cortes Iimiirii cLioii in favor of ! 

lloimbliciins defeated nt Targgona, 

1 HOI Peace of Kaiiujos einli- war wKh Portn- 

(dirmtma qiieMt d 

Heuss and Sarugohsa. 

pai 'I'reaty of Madrid, with Fraure 

1843 Iiihurreelioii at IPuceloiia ; the city 

1 870 Eypurtero dei lines the crown; Jba- 

1H03 I'EACJc or Amikns mills English war. 

bonibaided iDei S,. surrendera to j 

bbUjA abdicatCB in favor of her yon 

IWOl War again declared with Englnml 

fXpaitero iDec 1) 

Alfonso; Prince Leopoki accepted 

1H05 Battle of Trofalg-ar ; the English 

1843 Coutiinied levolutionnry movements in 

as king, but resigiiw ; Amaokub 

Heel nmlei Nici.son defeats Fn rich j 

Barcelona, ( oi nniiH, S< \ille, Iliiigop 

elected king by the Cortes (Nov, 16 ; 

and Spanish tleots. 

mid Santiat'oj Seville bonihuriicd 

Prim uBsaBsmated. ' 

1 SO 7 France signs treaty M'lth Spain for par- 

{Jut} 21 1 , siege lObcd (July 27). 

18 71 Serrano forms ministry (Jon. 5); Cories 

tition of Portugal 

Espartero defeated and de- 

j dissolved (Nov 25 ) 

IHOH French dmuaml f''nilorv and seize 

prived of power Dah ll.-ill, (13 j 

1 8 73 Sagiista’y ministry resigns, Carlist 

fortre-M M , (''harles IV. alidiealeM; 

yeaiM old/ declared to bo of age iiy j 

' War; Serrano enters Navarre with 

Mitka'i’ enters Mailrid , uia‘5.''aero of 

the Cortes 

! til)(),0.X) men ; Battle of Oiioquita : 

a<» Frenrh at Madrnl ; hhenrh re- 

1 84 5 Cnrlos assigrif' Ijifl cbiiinfl to his son 

i Carllsls routed ; attempted uaBassi- 

talmlc , Ferdinand VU :'/dnates. 

1846 Marriage <’!' I-jahella to Fram im o. 

j nation of king and qinm ; Republl- 

NAeoT.F.oN 1. gives c:o\vn to his 

Duke J 1 I'adiz, and of the Infar*,i 

ctin and Carlist risings suppreaaod. 

brother .losepli, wte- is dri\eri from 

to the Due de MoulperiHh i . England 

1873 King: Amadous, abdicates; He- 

Madrid, Hattie ot Vmicira ; English 

prot*\sts Hgaio*-; these marriages. 

public pi-ocla lined , Carllwts defeated 

defeat J'Veuch Ihiftle of J.ogrono; 

is47 Espartciij n si<;red. Attempt on the 

ut vnirions poliitn ; Don Carlos enters 

patriot-* defeaf - ' , French vietoiy at 

Qiin n's life 

Spain (July 13); (Jadiz yields to hun 

Dinange; \ ..Pot.KoN tiiki'f* corn- 

1 848 Biitish envoy ordered to leave Spurn 

(July 31); Castolar Prosident of the 

Diar.d (>Nov ;-t', enters Madrid tT)ee 4). 

1861 Lopi'z expedition ftgainfit Cuba de- 

Cortes ; (Carlist War continues. 

1809 Battm. 't PfuirMiA (Jan 16), death 

feated. Birth of a prim ess. 

1874 Serrano fonns new ministry ; Cnrllsts 

of Mof i‘e , ,lu-*i'])h retuni->, to Madrid ; 

1 8 53 Narvaez exiled lo Vienna. 

besiege Bilbao ; Sorrnno takes com 

snrronder of Saragossa , Sjr Arttmr 

1854 DlBl urbaiiCCH at Saragoswi ; Ebi'ARTKko 

mand of army. Battle of Iruo ; 

Wellesley ciiteis Simin by crossing 

heads the insmTectlon, which is anc- 

CarJistB routed. Prince Alfonso de- 

the Donro; Battlk op Talaneka 

cosBful ; Eeparb ro forms a mililKtry. 

clared king by troops as Alfonso XII. 

(July i»8), def<:Hl, of French ; SpatiHl) 

1855 Death of Don Cai'ioB. 

1875 Aifonso enters Madrid; takes com- 

defcaten ai Oeana (Xov. i2i; Battle 

1856 IiiHiirrcclion of Valencia; Espartero 

mand of the army ; Vittoria taken 

of Moltnos iu. Ret ilJec 

rcsigrm; O’Donncl becomea Dictator, 

from Carllsts (July 9). 

1810 French stizc (irauada (Jar;. 27), Seville 

but Ip forced lo resign; Narvazz 

1876 Bilbao token (Feb. 9); Battle of Da- 

{Jan :tP, Aptorgaf April 21); (’mdnd* 

bmaunea Minister. 

tango^ Carllsts defeated ; surrender 

Jtodengo :.nrrenders to Maaaena 

1867 Birth of a prince royal. 

of Corlists at Pamplona (Feb. S>6); 

{July 10). 

18 59 \V nr wuth Morocco 

dight of Don CarloH into France; 

J81i Battle of Fuf .tea dc Onoro, Kngllab 

-g_ — ~ ~ ' 

1860 Moore defeated at Tetnan and Goad- 

Aifonao enters Madrid In tiinmph. 


A.XK 

18T7 G(;t)€rAl amnc(»ly to Oarlists* Isabella 
visits Spain. 

isrs Marriage of Alfonso to Mkrojcdeb, 
daughter of tlm Due do Moiifpcnsler 
(Jan. 2.S); ilouth of Mercedes (June 
S6). Attouipt (okill the Kiuj; (Oct. 25,) 

18 T9 Orcat inundatLons in Granada, SevlUo 


A.D, 

1508 Leaoub of Cambray against Vcnict'. 

1515 P'rantis 1 invudcM Haly ; IIati't.e of 
Mauionano - - lialiuns. and 

Germans drfcMtcd 

1593 JIallan Iciiguo agaiiiht rniiicis I. 

1535 Battle of Pavia; Francis I. do- 
foal cd. 

1 53T DcJilh of Macmi vvki.m. 

1530 CharloH \^ cotujiici ^^ llnly. 

103T War of thr Mantuan SuccewHion. 

1031 Treaty of Chein-i'o, Ix-rw^on LouI.\ 
ICIJI of Fruiu.c and V)Uor Amadeus 
1 ofSjn(»v. 

1043 Doatli of Ga)il<>o. 

1701 War nith France ulunit the Hpanfah 
aucu'^^ion 

1700 The Ficmdi raixc Dr* siege of Tnnn 
and r-iurK'ud<T Nai>I'‘sand li(niibarily, 

1713 Treaty between S|)ain ond Savoy. ! 

1730 Sahhinia Ih made a kingdom. 

1748 Iiallun Smtes a^-Hcnt to Treaty of Aix- 
lariiapelle, 

1703 Kaple' declares wai ugaitiKt France. 

1790 Napoleon 1. invades Italy. 

ITOTTnFATi (IF Camfo Fou.mio divides* 
Venetian Slates iietween p’ram e and 
Aui*tna. CiM-alplnc Hepiiblic formed. 

1798 Sceond invaf^ion hv lUo Frc neh ; Na- 

jxdeon de^msen FiiiH VI. 

1799 Fruicb in Italy defeated by UnsHlanh 

tinder Suw’arrow. 

1800 Napoleon cro.^ses (he AIjh; Battle 

of SKareniro (Juir* 21); Austrians 
toiaily defi uled. 

1803 CiH-aIjnne IlepubKe remodeb'd as the 
Itullim Ue]>iiblU’ (Napoleon presi- 
dent). 

I 1805 Napoleon crowimd King of Italy (May 
' 30); Fngdne. Beaulinruojs mnde vue- 

roy, 

1800 Tubatt <»r I’liE^iBiiim ; Austria loses 
1 Tlulian possessioni-, 

! 1814: DiHHoUuion of Die Klupdom of Italy; 

^ Lombardo \> net nin Kingdom estab- 

t lished for Austria. 

1831 Maz/.ini form.s the “Voung Italy 
Party;” InaurrecDons iiU 'eiit ral Italy. 

1848 LoHBAKitv mid Venice re\olt uguinst 
lUc; Auatdan-. Ttic Pope and the 
King of Sardinia Hupporl the revo- 
liition ; Ixunbardy annexed to Sar- 
dlnlfi (JT i»uc' 35), 

1840 Rattle OF Novaiia ; Auetria defeats 
tho BardiuiHu» aud regkfuiii Lom- 
bardy. 

1859 iu Milan taihdaod. 

1806 ITnanccoetaful iiunurmctiou fu Sicily. 


SPAIN — ITALY. 


and clacwbcTe. Alfonso XTI. marrtea 
the ArthJiucheeH Maria Christina of 
Auhtria (No-v. 25); attempted aftsastvl- 
naDon of King and liiieen (T)(*c. SO). 

18 80 I.MVV for gradual abolition of alaveiy hi 
Cuba (Feb, 18) KveeuDoti of the 
aasttsslu Otero (A)>rit 14). 


ITALY. 

A T>. 

1859 Sardinia refuftes to (Hsarm ; AimtrlanP 

croH< the Ticiim , VreT(Ui PImanukl 
cb*rlar(*s war ueaiiRt Anslriu; levo- 
Intion.s at p’lDreiite and Parma "Na- 
polf»on III. .'issjsts Sardinia ; Battles 
of Montebello (May 30). PalestTO 
(May 30). Mag-outa. (June It. Ma^ 
legnano (June H , and Solfesiuo 
(dune 2D; total deleUt of Aiisirui 
Victor Emanuel luoclainis miiiexa- 
tioii of Lombardy to Sardinia , Treaty 
of Villftfruma (duly 11); Tu^eHuy ! 
irrote.stM, and d<*eliii(‘.« r«>r a united 
kingdom; fi.viirnAcni intiies Du 
people to arm.s ; TiiHanj. Modena, 
Pnrtua and tbe llomagna eider into 
alliance (Oct Kb Trcaiv <'l' Zuru'h 
bv W'bleh the Pu^k was made be id ot 
nil Kalian con fr deration. 

1860 C'AVorii form!;’ a nunlsliy (Jai. P.b* I 

PtinuH, Modena. Die Hniitagna and j 
Tu^anv vote for annexation to Sai [ 
diriia: Savov and Nice ceded to I 
France ; Garibaldi lands rn Sic* 1 
ilylMay 11), deibues Inmscif lb<- * 
tutor and dtf^•;U^' N(‘ 0 polU:iTi« ul [ 
Calantlinl and Melu/./o (Jnlv 20). ' 

Sicily evacuated by Kennolitai s , j 
Garibaldi enti IS N:rpU .*(Srp 7), ’ii- | 
uurreetum in Putvd Static, Sunbu- j 
Ians defeat Piifral troups iSepl IS); i 
rapture Aru-ano iSepI 3'b; tPii'jbaldi ^ 
def(‘ath NeatJobluiR at the Voi.- j 
TruNo vjDct 1), Sicily and Naples j 
vote for miiu'\!it uip lr> Sardinui (Or I, I 
Virf<»r Eiriamiel eril«TS Naples a;-’ ; 

king (Nt)V 7); tLviiiuAnni i'''igns ' 
i>if'TAToii-*mi^ and n tiri s loCapn-ra. ■ 

1 8G 1 Victor Etnauurl declared king of I 
Italy by Die tlist flaiUtii baiiient ! 
iMareh II), Cavoui fotins a uuniw 
try ; (h'Hlb of Cavonr (dune (1) Ki.-.- 

mg of Jose Koigeh fur Fraue'ts II in 
Calabria ; he i** Miot. 

1863 Rata/zi ffunis a ministry Naph-*' de- 

clnrr’d in a slate of siege. Ratazzl 
re^iRiifl .and Farina fonns ri mints! ry. 

1864 Kleelioiis favorable to “ Moderalos ” 

TMaity wills p'lanie for the evacun- 
Dou of Rome; capital transfeiK'd 
from Tmin to Florence. 

1865 liujurref tlciii ut Turin wippresM'd. 

Much tiouhle with brigaiuls. New 
prirllmnent nu elH Bt Flomiice. 

1806 Alliance with Pruftsiu (May 12). War 
doclared acraiiuit Austria (dune 
* 18). lUiiiaiiti cro»9 the Mluclo (June 
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1881 Oilderon Crnionary (May 23), Bon 
(‘.nlos ex]K‘lb‘d from Franc-c (July 
17 ). 

1883 The t’luiinber of Deputies approves 
th'* i ram o Spjinis-h i 'onnnercial 
Treaty (A pill 33) Hill fnlri>due(‘d 
to abolish tlavcry iu Cuba (June 10). 


A.D. 

23); BattiE of Citstozza (Juno 
2K; ItaMans ib’feated; Austria ( tajr-s 
Venetia 1o Frame iJiily 3) ; Itfibans 
defeated at VefcMr (July 20) ; Tiiaity 
of \’)enria cede« Venetia to Die Tnd 
Ktu lviu/di>m (Xov, ;i); Victor Kmuio 
iiel ent* i> \ eini e iNuv 7). 

1807 Mim-try of ];al:i/:/L Iic'iiu red Ion in 

I'aptil Si.il< , (.iailbaldl airesled ; 
Fiep' li i ntrr JCium* , (jlaiibaldi d'*- 
fealul at Mlata>\; I'd mb Icay 
Koine I Dee 3) 

1808 Miinnigeof ('lowii Pnnre llunibcit to 

• PiiTiees Marglieribi 

1869 CEcumoirioal Counctl at Homo. 

E.ntlM[(nike at Fl<>ri nee, 

1870 DoL'ina of Pap.il inl.iilhnlity ibaiei-il 

bv rill- ( oiinnl Ma//aiii m rested at 
Palermo Italian aniiy eiders tin* 
Papal Stabw luid oeiupK-s Rone' 
iSrpt 2()f ' I’apiil States pioclainP'd 
pmt of 111 ' Kbigdom o)’ lialy (Oet.Dg 
Pius IX e.M'emmunn ales the gov« 
iTiinu'Ui (Nov 1). 

187 1 ('apda! trin-'bir-al from Fbu'ence to 
liium* Mont ('ems liiiKe 1 ojatied, 
1S73 Beath of M AZziM Gh-at Uiundatioiis, 
Kiuption of \ cmi viiis. 

IH7 3 Ueaiii ol Man/.oid atui Ua(a/.4'.i Jet'll* 
it- ex])e|!ed by law. 

187 4 Tr imble wnh bngaiidri and ('omovya 
(hec re( s'aiou^ for cvtiirt ion). 

1S75 Gvi;utAH>i t do H o.iDi "<'f alleeianrt' (»> 

Lie- king nuJ eMlrr- ehanil>ei of dep 
utieji. Tiody of commerce \\dli 
Eiiglfiiid Six new cardin.als ciealCd. 
1H70 T.ani.(,h of ibe iion-cbul ,* elct - 

I loirs gi\e gieat uiajgiliy for the 
hepM-Ds minotry. 

1877 Tbe cfhtiuded *' \iitonelU cave,’’ 
brought by the CounteH.'J I.,ambcr 
Dili, dl'^ml''^sed. Miiuslry resigns 
and Is le Ivunied by Beprctify. 

187 8 Death of Victor Hmanuel (Jrui. 

8). Pope Puts 1\ dies (Feb. 7) , 
Leo XIII. electeil Pope (Fob. 20) 
ADt'mpted us<-M.«M|ntitIon of King 
Humbert (Nov 17 1 

1880 Mlnlstr\' of I'mroli Eh'ctions give 

mujoritv* for (.'aireli iniiilstry, 
T*auuch of Pnha monsrer irOD-cUd. 
Ganlnildt 1 e«lgn^ hiv ^chL as deputy 
(iiid goes to Gviioa 

1881 Culroli ministry again retsignft and Be- ' 

pretis forms a new uiinlMry. Sonata 
pussoH Reform Bill (Dec. 21). 

1883 Death of Garibaldi (June 2). 



m 


Otm-riTES OF HISTOKY, 


RUSSIA. 


AT), 

1510 Tortarfl Invade 

15JJJ Ufittlo of Kflzaii ; Poland dcffat<‘<I 

I 530 Pmeo conrliidi'd Avlth the 'J’arlars. 

I 54 1 Great ilivanion of Tartarn n'pellt d. 

1543 Ivan tV. GtK* IVmbk) n»'nm<'K Mu* 
p>\CJ nmciu at th(‘a?;e of fourfot n. 

1545 Ivan IV (joined by tho i)u(rj<Mfli, 

1 55‘i uf ("a/aii 

150^ and Swulrii unMo Po- 

land 

] 570 Ivan the Terublr inas'^afTch lJr‘,0('i0 jtro 
]>)«■ at No\i:orod 

1571 Mo^roiY Imnjed l»y tbr 'i'aj faiw- 

1000 Matins <jk Mr>sr<Mv ; l>emefrii<s, a 


jin'U'iub'd Fori of Ivan, and niariy 
Pt>!(T Hie massacred 

1013 Aoceasion of XtomanolT Bynas- 



I Moscow. 

1650 Truce of NIeiutd/. or Wibna, with Po- 
land. 

WO 8 l{u>4Mnn ambassadi-rs seul. to Piance 
and Spain 

1 078 War be^jina with tlie Turks 
lOHO AJlhiJicv between Ttunsia and PoluTld 
atf/un^'t (he Tiiiks 

1080 Accession of Peter the Great 

1007 PrifM'l M'-nl Holland and Kiii'lnnd 
160H Ib'volt of llu’ Stielit/.es; they iKC hia id 
by Peter 

1700 Sweden dideab’ Russia. IVicr builds 
tile (irt-l Ibissian frlpitt* 

1703 Fouiul'Uion of St I'etei S'bnrtr 
1700 Kainistliaikn subdued l>y TbisKia. 
170H Kck oil of MA;cj,rl*A and (he t’o-sr-ncks 
1700 Halile of I'fU iava ; Pi-tcr deJealw 

l^liailes XTl, of Swedi n 
1710 Warntrain bej,dns « ifh Turkey, 

17*41 IVace of N\Ntadt with Sweden. 

I7J45 Jb'uili of Peti'u Till-: ( ini'; at, 

17 30 Deallt of P<>ter 11 , I'xliintajit of the 
Romanoff dynasty Anne bet ornv^ 
eiupjess 

1733 Ttie RuHslaiih iiuade 'Poland 
17 30 Treaty of Belgrade tadween lln»- 
Mu, AnNti.a and Turkey, 
rtnounetY Inn riy}. - on the Rlaek 
Sea 

174 1 Wa%wiflj Sweden Ivan Vf. deposed 
I74‘4 P:H/.abeth, dani-hier of Pi'ff i 1, tie- , 
coinoh eiiip-e -i 

17 57 Kurnla tak* - pa't in the .>eveti Vear^' 
War : iif .e ion nf Pm s.^ia 
1700 Uut'''iaie' iiiid ,\u>'fna[i(» tuki Jlmn.iN 
170'4 T»o:i(\ 'With Ilufsia RevolutUm at 
Si Peier-bnr^^ . Peter HI de[io>^ed 
Releu of f’\THEniNE thk Giu;at. 

1704 Ivan VI. jiut to death In prinoii 

17 08 War dedaiid a;,;ainHt Rus*Iu )iy Tiir- 

1 7 7» First partition of Poland. 

1778 Prince Potemkin bcccrtic," priuu min- 
ii^Ur 

i7 80 AUMEi> NKt TRATJTY. SWC 

tleii and Ttenmatk declare ttmt “free 
I i^Uips iiiaki' free j'ooda.'’ 

1 I 7 8 7 W ar wit li ai lvi*y i enewed. 

17 88 War W'llhSwi'deti Treaty of WcJirelow. 


1 703 Second Partition of Poland. Al- 
liance with England. 

1705 Final Partition of Poland bc- 
t\\e(‘n Ku&**iH, PnipMa atifl Anfltria, 

1798 Rufi^la. Krij-dniid and AuMita coalesce 
n^raliisl Fiance. 

17 00 Si wAituow aHflistH Aiit-trinim in Italy. 

' Riifcsla forma an alliance willi 
France. 

1801 Assassination of Paul I. (’on- 
vent Ion with Ftiidaiid, Accession 
of Alexander 7. 

1805 Russia joins the coalition })^^<linaf. 

France. Hattlk of AifsTEELirz ; 
allle'. defeated 

1800 Battle of Sili‘*tria ; victory of the 
Turks. 

181J8 Inva^ijon of Napideon I.; Battues of 
SMOI.KNSKO and Bokooino iAu«;, 17); 

• Russifina defeated ; Moscow 
burned by the Russians 
(Sept. 14i ; letrtat of the F/ench, 

1814 Alexander enleiM Paris with tin- Allies. 

1815 ]loi.T Aij.ianck between HiiKsia, Aus- 

tiia and Prussia AIexa»td»‘r pro 
claimed kiiifj of J’oliind, 

18‘4‘4 Succession riuiour/ced by the Grand 
Hake Cimstantine. 

18*45 Death of .Mexander . acceijhion of 
NieholnH I . liisuriet lion of troops 
at AToscovv 

18 48 War with Pi-rnia and Tut key 

18540 TN'tice of Aduanople With Turkey 

1 830 liihurrertiim in poi \no liuj/preset'd 

1 840 Fxpeiliiion uiintin't Khiva fails 'I’realy 
of lamdon niijned by K(js.sia 

1841 War with 

184 8 Rus.-ui aids Austria a^^aiuHl the Unti- 
^:ai laiiK 

1849 IRissiu deiuandw (tiftt I'obsb and Hnn- 
jranan esileK \m expelled from Tin- 
ke} 

1 850 Kxdei- sent to Konish, Attin Minor. 

18 53 Army rent li» Tuiki'-b frontier; diK- 
pnle nbtmt I be Holv PlaceH ; origin 
of Ckimkan WaivUncc «/av» TiiiuvBVI; 
(onfeiwice of fbe JkiwirK dft- 

cln’’e'l by Turkey lOct r>): Fngb,sh 
an-. French fleets enter ih',* B ^pho 
ru'. (Nov, 2) 

1854 Allii's eriRsi the Black Hea. Battle of 

Ctfare (Jan RuHsiauK defeated; 
iiltiinafum of Knyland and France 
nnatisw'ered; treaty between France, 
Knglutul and Tiiikey (Mar. 12) ; 
bombauiment id Odesna (Apr. 22); 
i-lege of Silistrla (May 17) ; niege 
rained pliine 26); Rr.Hifla evucuatcH 
tbe principalil len (Si-pt ,); Battle of 
the Alma (Sepi *20); victory of 
the .'diit-N ; Sie^o of Sebastopol^ 
begitus (Ocf. 17) ; Batti.e or Bala- 
KLAVA (Oct. STi); attack at Inreu- 
MAN (Mov. 5). 

1855 Death of Niciiolah ; iicceaalon of Al- 

i’Xander II Sortie of MulakhofT 
tower iMwi S2); Kara InveKted (July 
15) ; Mahikhofl taken by French ; 

Evacuation of SebaatoT>ol ; 


A.T>. 

Rnaslan assault on Kara falla ; Rtia- 
aJatiB defeated by Tiirka at the In- 
gonr (Nov. 6); Kara aurreudered to 
Russians (Nov. 26). 

1856 Council of war at Paris (dan. It); ar- 

mistice agretHl n|K)n (Feb. 25); 
Treaty of Peace (Mar. 30); Cm- 
MKA evacuated (July 9). Amneety 
to Poles * 

1857 Meeting of the emperors at Siutgardt 

and Weimar, ^ 

185 8 Partial emnnelpotion of royal serfs. 

1859 Treaty with Oreut Britain. 

1 800 rominerclal treofy w i(h riilna: 

1861 Emancipation Decree; 23,000,000 
serf?, to be freed within two years, 
Riwolti- in Poland. Student riots. 

1863 Insunection in Poland suppressed, 

Serfdom end<‘d. 

1864 War with Asiatic nations, 

1865 Death of the • C/arovvitch Nicholas. 

Province of Turkestan created. 

*1866 Attempt to tt^sas»inate the Ckuc (Sept. , 
15); marriage of Prince Alexander 
1 867 Sale of Alaska to TTnited States for 
$7,0o(knoo ; attempt to assassinate 
the Our In Pans by a Pole. 

J 868 Amnesty for polltleul oflFeriHes. 

1860 SocjAi.tsT conspiracy among students, 

1 87 0 Neutrality in Franco ITussian war 

(Iceland. OortRchakoff lepuillfttes 
treaty of 1850 as .regardis the Black 
Sea. 

1871 Conference of the pow'ers nt JjOndon 
ftlirogali'H the Pluck Sea < lauses. 
Many soeialisiw imprisoned. 

1873 Expeditiiin aguinst KmVA, which sur 
renders (June 10). 

187 5 War with Khokand. Baltic provlnees 
incorporated into the empire. 

18 70 Sympathy and aid given to Sen la ami 
Bulgaria In their struggles wdth Tur- 
key 

1877 Second Russo Turkish War 

n/^r> TnitKKi’) War dcclnred (Apr. 

‘21;; Melikoff enters Armenia and 
sei/.ea Bayazid (A]>r 30); Russians 
defeated at Batoum (May 4 ) ; Meli- 
kofl storms Ardahan (May 17) ; 
Kars invested (June 8) ; Grand 
Duke Nicholas crosses the 
Danube (June 27); Plevna occu- 
pied (July fi) ; Plevna retaken 
by Turks (July 30) ; gratif defeat 
of Russians by Mukhtar Pasha; 
terrible fighting at Schipka Pus^ • 

(Aug, 20-27); assaults on Plevna, 
partly BitcceRsful (8ept.7-ll) ; Bat- 
T 1 .K OF Aladja Daoh, great victory 
of EnsBians ; Kars taken by 
storm (Nov. 18); with great sJangh- 
ter; Surrender of J^levna (Dec. 

10) ; Erzkroum invested (I>ec, 24) ; 
(Sourko crosses the Balkans (Doc. 81). 
187 8 Servians defeated (Jan. 7); Skobeletf 
and Radetzky capture Turkish army 
in Asia Minor ; Russians attack Bn- 
tonm without encccw y advance of 
Kusslans on Coiiatantinoplo ; EazB- * 
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Aoxm cvacnatCMl by Tark* (Feb, 21) ; 
Treaty of Peace ei»rned at San 
Btefano (Mar. :i). Oouference of 
powers at ResJiii (June 13) ; Bkulin 
^J^BTSA.-n t-ijrii«d (July 13), 

IHYS Flufll treat)’ wlik Turkey f-l^^ucd (Feb, 
« '8). Attempt to a^Hastflnate the 
Czar by Solovb ff (Apt. 14) ; (oiivu- 
tlou of nuiiiy at Kleflf and 

Odesaa. Aiiotlitr otUmpt on (lie 
CzuFb life by luinin^^ railway (Dec. 
T) ; i>iot to blow up t lie Winter Pal- 
ace dit4c,o vert'd (l)cc. 12). 

1880 ExplOtoion under diuine-room of Wiii’ 


A.T», # 

"ter PalacA 11 iBoldicra ktiiod, 47 
wounded (Feb. 17) ; fuiei't of Hart- 
mann ttl T^ftiln (Feb 20) ; MellkofC 
made, virtual dictator (P'el>, 24i ; ex- 
tradition of Hartmann lefm-od by 
France ; many Niiillints (onvirfod at 
{>t. Peterj-bnijj and Kiel!. 

1881 Afisasaination of Alexander II. 

by in units thrown at bis tiuiia^e 
(Mar 13) ; one a«>-A'-Hln killed by ex* 
p)o‘<ion, another seized. Accession, 
of Alexander III. (who huH not 
been enmned np to presimt time 
(Anj;«st, 18.y2). on act omit of fear of 


A.n. 

a«Baft?lnation). Trial of NlbSllBts 
(Apr 8) ; IbiMHaktifT, Sopblei PieofT- 
fkky, Jelabotl mul otlu-ia ('oiidenined 
to deatti. Treaty of laune uitli 
riima. Kesi^inutioii of MeliUolI (May 
13); nifinit'e.'-lo of li^oiaiieff (May 2'J); 
ttuiDlei - nmnil't f»to ol Nlhi^i^tH 
New plolK dl'-rio eiod iNov ). 

188:^ Uctinant'Mt of Priixe <jOil-vehakofl\ 
ami -Jewihh riids ; Ihtn Slmi'-'l, 
Hpeecb of (.h'n Skt)l)iW‘fl' at Pun;^ , 
pofiLponemt'ut of coionalion c>f the 
C/;ar Death of Ueii. fekobeh'tf 
(J Illy 6). 


AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN EMPIRE. 


‘ A.Ii. 

J4 53 Archduchy of Austria created by Em- 
l><*ror Frederick HI. 

f5l5 Maximilian I. set urea the Ilunf^urian 
aueceH‘'ion. 

15*40 Ferdinand J uuhch noliemia and Hun- 
gary to Austria. 

15X9 Miatiia ovenun for many yearn by 
Turk.'?. 

1 55li (.‘harleii V rules Auirtria, Hohcmla and 
Hunpary* 

1 5 70 Ilnntjary definitely annexed to Ainstiia, 

I COG Treaty of Vloiina f(i\eft liberty of wor 
ship to Prob'stanlH. 

1018 Thirty Years’ War bepin.-^ in Ho- 
lietniii; Muitliias II. of Hunpury ub- 
dicates ; aKe!--ion of Fcrdimind II,’ 

1CJ40 Hatilk OF PicAuuK ; Ilunj;ariuii Prot 
C'^tants defeated. 

1CX5 AceCsHion of Ferdinand III ol Hun* 
FHiy. 

1 C4 8 Phid of the Tliirty A'ears’ War betwei n 
CalbohcH luid ProleslanlM. 

IC58 Leopold I. is made kin)» of Uunj'Jiry 

1083 ^) 0 B 1 ESKl defeat « the 3’urki* before 
Vh'Uim. 

1087 Hunj^arlan crown declared to be in the 
Austrian male line Accchbion of 
doAKrii I. 

1095 Tuiks i»);aiii invade Hungary 

1099 Tueatv of Cam.owiTz, betw< «m Tur- 
key and tlie AIIich. * 

1701 AUhtna entern war of fipamsh Sue 
cession, wliieh hn-tK thirteen yearn, 

1708 Mantua ceded to Joseph J. 

1 7 1 j® AcecHMion of Chahi.fs, ub *Miiperoi. 

1713 Treaty of Uthkciit ‘):i^eB (tie ein- 
IRTor Milan; the NetheiInndH and 
Naples added )u 1714, 1710. 

1718 Peace of PAasAionviTE inereaseB Aub 
trian doniinlona, 

1 735 Naples and Sicily cedi*d to Spain. 

1 737 HuMffflTy again wars wdtii (he Tnrk*<. 

1700 Death of CriAni.HB VI. and acci'n.vion 

of Maria Tiikrksa u« cmpie-^H of 
Germany and (lueeii of Hungary 

1701 SlLEauw Warh , Austria altiuked by 

PruBsia, France, DavurJu and Sax- 
ony, aided by Engloud, 

1F05 Fhakcih L, conaort of Marla Thereto,, 
elected emjwror, 

1708 Peace or Aix la Chapklle ; Austria 
cedes Partna and Milan to Spain. 


A.T>. 

17 50 Seven Years’ War begiriH Fieder* 
iek (he Gieot in\adert Siixonv and 
laipnircM Saxon aiiny, 

1757 Aubtna eoiuludcM (leaty wiJh Frame 
for di\ Ibion of Jhii.-wm Battle of 
Breslau (Nov 22), defeat of Priis- 
pian? 

17 58 Battle of Hocjikiukln : Frcdenek 
defented 

17 59 Battles of Minden, (.’uncrbdoi f and 
Maxell , PniHMiins dt ti ulcd 
1700 T he Au^(n^lnH iimt alln enlei Bhii- 
liN Buttle of TonoAi' ; Aimlii.ms 
defeat eil 

I 7 OX Battles of Fteiberr and Burkerbilorf , 
Fiederitk det'eul.s the Au-iruiny in 
S|l( slM, 

17 03 End of Seven Years' War. 'Irea- 
(y of Jiubeitbbiirg Sih“'iii ceded 
b> Prn.w.sia 

I77X Cialnia and other provinces tn.qitireil 
fioin Potand 

1 7 85 Vtis“alai;e abolished in HunL 0 ir\ 

1 79 X War with France tKj.ruiB 
1793 Bill ties of Nec'iw inden and Qm'snoy , 
Austrians \u toriou'J 

1791: Freuth wai lontii ues wdb vmying 
le-nll . 

17 95 BiiKU' of l.oano , AiAi-lnans difeuted 
1790 Seven' defeats by Napohoii ul Mon- 
teiiotli-, Ijoin, Kadbtiidt, Uonirdo 
and l.l'*e^^ liere 

1797 TuhA'iv or (’arpo Foiiwio. Napo 
le<»n gives nj* Lombardy andreeeivir 
Venhf, 

1799 Austria ri'news the war ^Alth some »ue- 

tCHv, imt is d<'feiit<'d at Zniirii ami 
Bergen. 

1800 Batit.eb of Knoen iMay 31, Monte- 

EKi.LO (June Pi, Makenoo <Jnm 1 1). 
Hm nsTAOT (June lm, JIoupnlin 
]>EN (Her. 3), and Min'To ; Napo 
Icon ilefents the AuHtrmiif in all 

1801 Treatv oF LrxrviLi.K ; Austria losea 

more ten dory 

1804 Francis II of Germany biicomen 

Fuanits T of Austria 

1805 War ogain.si Franco declared by Fran- 

ei8 Ney defeats AustriauB nt 
Klihirigcn and V Jin. Battle of 
Austerlitz ' toinplftn defeat of 
lluBHians and Ainutriaiia. 


A.n. 

1800 Treaty of Preeburj? ; Venice and 
ibe ro! reded by AU'-tri i, Disto- 
• Intloii of the fhinnimc fon^eiicra- 

tiori . Friim is atullriiieis. 

1809 ftiitde A ben- bet g , Fiem )i enter 
Vienna: Vienna le'-toieJ tOrt 24) 

18 JO Mairiin/e of M\i;ia Lori- a. daughter 
of Franc)'. H to N.ipoh on T • 

•18 14 fotigTOss of '-o\<'ii.nrijfc af Vnuimi. 

1 8 I r» Treaty of Vienna : Austria ivgains 
her ilJiliun tenitorv, Lombardo* 
Vern ijrin ejiiphe cstab>l«.hed. 

18X5 Ifung.'iiian l>iet tsseiubles. 

1835 Death , Franck J ; a< i estion of Fr.u- 

niNASt) I 

1818 In-in recLioiis at Vienna and in Tlaly ; 

the (inp'ioj llees to Jn^prucK s 
Revolution in Hungary ; im 
penal fi jop^ < jpnire Ihuib and defeat 
TfiitiL'ai iai(H at SziKci/o and M'dir 
Ferdiiuiiid atidie.'iteN lu favor cif 
Fuanc l’^ Jo-i I'll 

1849 War bejvsei'n An-lv'ii and liuiieaiv; 

Huueiuiuit imh pemienn' deelnn-d 
(Aju I4>, Ko-' t’Tii })V('elMiried gov 
enior ; Uiiugaiiuns riefeuled at 
SzniT'OiN . tlie ie\ohdifni Is snp 
prtHseii I'.verution t)f •'oiint Ba 
thy itiv' 

18.53 Attenqued as-as.,iiiution of llie em 
l>eror. 

I 8 54 Au-tr'a entt'js DMiinbian powinres. 

1856 Amm>tv lo lliingaD.'in revtdtitifuii,<‘tf>. 

1K,57 Tile Daimbcin prnvinre*^ are evacu- 
ati’d; tii)ubl( v\ /Ih Sardinia. 

18 59 D’jiloiiMtn ilincremes Mith Franco re- 
gnrdin,' Sardinia. AuMlrlans cuiss 
the Tirino mid enter Piedmont, 
JIapoleon III, declares war 
with Austria (May 31) ; Battles 
oFMoNTbUEnniMMay 20 ), PAi,ESTKf» 
(May 30) ; Magenta (June 4) ; and 
MAhihnanO (Jnpe S); Aubtrinns de- 
feated m all BntUo of Solferi 
no (.Time 24),, Fnneh victory. 
ITu'aty of Zruirii (Nov. 10) givea 
Lomb.'irdy to Sardinia. (f9ee aim 
Fn\NeK ANT) Itaia .) 

1800 Kelcbsrath (.imiHTiul < onncll) mocte at 

Vienna; uimettled Btntc of Hungary 

1801 New couBlitutioa of tho ompitp pub- 

licihcd ; eWIl rights granted to Prot* 
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OrrXLIKES OF HISTOBY. 


cpffluts, cscf^pt In Hungary and Ve- 
nice; nuugflry prntepitH and KuntlM no 
deputiew to Keichwafh 

] ftOS* Girat, iniindatloiip. AiniiCKly to Hun- 
gaiiaij jcvolutjoiiihts. 

1 ’Meeting of tSennan KovereiguH «t 
Frankfort \ faF-rul constitution re- 
formt-d. 

1864 Austria assists uguinsl Den- 

liiiirk Miixiniilian in‘ctninrj oiupe- 
ror of Mkxu <» 

186 5 Union of Hungary and 'J'riui'^yJvuiiui 
jitrumed; llir<:Tnf)< lur iMts iVsth , 
aiitonoioy of ihmgagv U'^si'iied 

1 866 War with Prussiu., on ttir IlolsU-iu 
(jMi'blloii ; An^hiaiih <.-n1( r Silisla, 
and rru^i.-ians ri-tt-r Holn mia: Bat- 
tle of Sadowaor Konifsrurratz ; 
tola! of Ansi I Ians under 

Count Hnnedelc (duly 55); Venntia 
ceded to France Mul'^4) uml Intcr^ 
vexition usked for. Trstvti- of 


5 

• 

Praotj* (Aug. S3) ; AuftfHa cede* 
Hanover, Hohoo CasseJ, Naeiean and 
Frankfort to I*ruesla. 

J 86r Hiingaiian autonomy ostabllahod; con- 
stitution of 1(^8 reatorod ; Andhah- 
81 premdent of Hungarian Diet ; 
emperor and enipresH of Austria 
crowned king and queen of Hungary 
nt Hufla. 

1869 Insnrroetiou In Dalmatia against con- 

script km. 

1870 Neutrality declared in Praneo-PniMsIan 

war. f'ontcht between national and 
federal ]»ftrtieH 

1871 New (Jerman eni)>iie i-ecogid/.ed by 

Austria. “Old Caftiidle"’ inovo- 
ment at Vienna. Si ruggk* between 
(iernmn couHiimtionalibtH and Sla- 
Ycunaii oon.'*ervatlves; resignation of 
Count heust; Count Andrnssy he- 
eomoK miM*-!' r of foreign affairs. 
187JJ New laW' in legard to elections passed. 


•T' 


Meeting of tbe empeiore at Ber* 
lln. 

1873 IntersiAtloxial Exlilbition open' 

ed at VienoA (May 1 ). Oonetltu- 
tionallBta daTcat tlie fedenUiata In 
election a, 

1874 Emixeror viaite Uuasla, The Pope ctm- 

demofl Austrian ecclesfaaticai lawH. 
T)cath of Ferdinand, ex-ouiperor. 

18 76 Neutrality declared Ju Servian war. 

1877 Neutrality declared in RuBHo-Turkish 

war. 

1878 Austrian ministry roBigna and with- 

draws resignatlou twice. Audraasy 
takCH pint ill the Berlin conference, 
- which p<‘rmit 8 AuHtrta to occupy 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. War with 
Bosnia ensues. 

1870 Count Andrassy resign b ; oiuTesK of 
liberals in elections. 

1881 Marriage of Archduke Rudolph and 
PrincoBS Stephanie of Belgium. 


A n. • 

1517 Era of the Reformation. 

I rt t a CuAui.Fs \’. of hj)«in eh*( b'd rni|Kror. 
!5ai Maiitin I,i iiiKii rxcfjujmununted at 
, the Dirt of Worms 
ITifit itcrmans st4*im ItoMio-; r'lp.il war 
1 5.30 ('oiifi Hsioii of Aiigbhiiru' puoliHlird 
1536 .Toliu of l,f'\ (Icn bhiiii at Muiibti'r. 

» 1 ."MO Death of Marlin Luther. 

1 5,5'-i *’ Peai (' of Ib'ligion ni riih^.an. 

1555 Cluiih’s V. ahdw rtic- siiul suci'ofdcd 
by FicniUNAM), In*' hiothct. 

156<l Accession of Aln\iiniliaii Jl. 

1576 AcLt*i-sii)U of Ht n()i ru II. 

16JS6 MaVTIIias becomes i nipeun . 

1618 Thirty Years’ War, beiuccn the 

T’foto,«t;iTifH iinihT the elector pal'i- | 
tine and the Catholic IJuMi'mii [ 
leagno. Tim elector of Hranden- t 
burg assumes tbe title <*t Diik-' of J 
Pmsi-Ki j 

1619 Afccssioii of FerdiuHiid H., king of ; 

llungai\, I 

I6'^0 JiATTl.J, op PnAOI. K ArSTlt.* lll'N ! 
(lAKIAN E>Ii’inKl 

1G39 (tCst m m-Aimu 1 'in x of Sweden iu- 
vfldestieuue' v 

l63J4*De;Uh of <;ie nt flu hiifttle of 

LrT/.R\,n> m'i be won | 

I63<J Asaai-sinuf > 'll of ’W auminstkin \ 

164H Treol-v of Westphalia, e.shibiivh- ! 

in, leilgious to'eriiine.' Potneni- j 
nil iirnl otiiei tcirilory aniu'Ctd !o 
PruK.'i.a. ! 

1637 AcccpHUiU of Fri denck ill. 1 

1656 PiUT.-siA cl<w )aud iiidepeiitleuT, of Co | 
land. 

16.5K Aeeessior Of Leopold I 
1683 SouiK«iKf of robmd nuMt? ttie niege f)f 
\'iemiR 

1697 Ppack op hynwicK ends war with 
Frame 

1699 Peace of (’ar'owifz, between Tuiks And 
the emperor. 


GERMANY. 

A J>. 

1700 Leopold recognizes the Klec.t or Freder- 
ic k a'^ King of Prus'-ia. 

1 70‘.2 W'ar with Fruiu <• 

1704 Battle of Blenheim; s\ioTy of 
Maijbi ►rough and hi.'* alliea 
17 05 ,lo'*rni I becomes Em p< ror 
17 11 A( ( e‘<'-'iofi of CnMUKs VI. 

I'JlIi ri^Af r opUrnriiiT bigiu d by foreign 

. poWel.H 

1715 War bidwcen Prussia ami Sw(.'dcn. 

17 543 The VuaumaTh SaN( tkin KdtJes tbe 
Mi'-ee'-sioti 

17546 T*iiiH‘-in coneliideH a leagiu' with tbe 
empire. 

17 40 Ao((‘s-ion <tf Funorun it William T1. 

(the tired! <ff PiusMa. Death of 
CImiles yi ; ;u«e-'.''ion of Mahia 
Tisikfsa i.r Austria ; J*ni.“sian« en- 
ter SilcKui 

17 4 1 Rvttle ^»p Moi.w'itz. ; ITu«Hiau \le. 
lory 

1 74 54 France '‘upiiorts the t!ulm of Ihe Hh e- 
toroc ik.vari aav ('tiAULKs VTl. filalz 
and Si1c“^1h r(‘ded to Pjos-Ju 
1 74 4 Friei-land ui nexed to I'lii-sia 
174 5 Fu^ncis L eleefed Emperor. 

17.56 Seven Years War beghm fm' Aua- 
• Ti;iA /f^r tUfaUs). 

176 5 .Joseph JT, bernme'^ 

1 766 lutiniine ceded to Franco. 

1769 Convention between Frederick of Pnis- 
fIu ami Aimtiiu 

1 77 '4 CeTin.any i-liari in the partition of Po- 
land 

17 8 8 War \\ lih 'I'lirkev 

1790 Aecei'Oim ol Leotadd If 

1791 CuNFKItKMK OF PELMZ betWCeil tllQ 

Emperor and Frecleriek 
1 793 Acecsislon of FltAwrih IT, of Auntritt. 
1703 Rhenish provinces revolt. PrisRsiaTm 
Meizo Dftutzic niid acquire Poeen. 
1795 Prussia bidaina Warsaw in the par^ 
litiou of Poland. 


A.n. 

17 9 . 5-1803 War with France; Gor- 
mutiy losoH tbe Notherlandfl, Hk- 
Dalian States, and terrltrfry west of 
the Rhine. TiiFATr or Lunfvili.r 
lJ 8 f)l). 

1797 Arcessionof FnKDfuiCK William IH. 
of Priifrsia 

1801 PruMsiaiis seize Hanover 
1805 Thlaty of Vienna ; Napideon esLih 
lishesthe kingdoiuH of We.'^tphalia, 
Bavauia and Wi nTEMBi Ro; Down 
fall of the German Empire. 

1 HOG Confederation of the Rhino 
formed. The PnisBiatis tfeiz.e Han- 
over; declare W'ar with Napoleon 
(Sept ^ 24 ): Battles of Auerstadt 
and Jena (Oct J 4 ); French enter 
Berlin lOct. 21 ). 

1807 TitEATi or Tilsit beiweuu France and 

Fnissift. 

1808 Serfdom aholishe*! in Prussia. 

1 H 1 0 North OPrumny annexed to France. 
181*4 Pnmsiu concludea on alliBnco with 
France and Austria. 

1813 The Flench evacuate Berlin (ilatcb 4 ). 

War declaroiJ against France (Karen 
Iff); Napoleon invades Silesia fMay* 
31); Battle of Katzbath (Aug. 16); 
Bliichcr defeats Ncy; Sfittle of 
Leipsic fOed. 16 ); the ailiea com- 
pletely defeat Napoleon. 

1814 The allies invaile France; BalMca of 

Bnenne, CTeon, andlAon. 

1815 CoNouEse OF Vienna. Osrmlinio 

Confederation formed, including 
Prussia, Austria, Bavaria, Saxony, 
Hanover, Wttrtemlxrg, Badtcin, llesse, ► 
Holstein, Luxemburg, and smaller 
powers. Prussia «»ntetH the Holt 
Allianob with Russia and Austria. 

1817 Insurrection In Breslau auppreiwH»d. 

1818 Formation of tlm Pniasliui ZdDvsrein 

(commercla) nnion). 
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A,P, 

1010 Congrestof Carl«b«d (aaitl-revoIutloD- 
ary), 

1 030 BtivoluUoti at Bratinwirk ; flfglit of the 
Poke. Abdication of the King of 
SarQiiy. 

1030 B^ath of the poet Ooethe. 

1033 Other atate«) join the Zr>llvontiiK 

183a Thuringia and Saxony Join ihe ZoDve- 
rtdn, 

1840 Accefleion of Frkjikmil'k Wiixiam IV. 
of TniePia, 

1844 Bteputea al>out the “Holy Tout “ of 
TrcveSk Attempt to asiiaHsinate the 
King of PniHBia. 

1848 Ini^urrection lu Beilin; revolts in 
Schleawig. Ilol-sieln, and Ihrougiiout 
Germany. Gorman National Asweni- 
bly meets at Fratikfort ^ 

1840 King of PrupHia elected Kinperor by” 
the Anscnibty {March ho decllTiea 
(April 8), Fninkl'ort AnBernbly movoM 
to Stuttgart ; Auatriu proieet^' against 
fdliunee of f‘ruwMia and smaller ^t^tel^. 

1850 Tub AT Y or Mdmcu, between Bavaria, 

Saxony and Wilrlemberg iP’eb j?7); i 
Purllanicnt at Erfurt ; the German 
Confederation asHcmblcs at Frank j 
fort (Sept SJi. Fortes of Austna, , 
Bavaria and PniAsia enter Ilesse- 
CasJiel (Nov. li,’); atteiiiijf to aBsaesi 
nate (he Ring of PruHsia (May ‘-iu’i. 

1651 Diet of Germanic Confedoranon at 
Frankfort, 

1853 Revolutionary plot discovered in Berlin a 

1854 PruBsia elite iv Into treaty with Austria 

1856 Prussia trikes part in Paris (’onfeience 

lloPsrA). rrown-Prlnce beconns 
lU’goiU ill Pnis-Khi. 

185 8 Marriage of Prince Ficderick W^llliam 
(son of Orown-Prlncci to the Prin* 
roBrt Royal of England. 

1850 PrUHsia invited to take the initiative m 
a national nv)venient. declines. 

1860 FfHleral Diet inaintams Hesse ( tassel 
CouBtltution against Prussia. Ilol 
Btelii'SclilcswIg dispute with J)en- 
mark. 

ISdl Death of Frederick William IV ; tic 
cesislon of Crown-Prince hp WinuAM 
I.; National Association meets at 
Heidelberg ; attempt to assassinate 
the King of Prussia. 

1863 The Natlowil Assembly at Beilin de- 
clares in favor of iinificsition. Bis 
matok becomes Minister 

1663 William L closws the Lower House (or 
the e(K!ond time (fermim States 
(ouUide of IbnssiH) meet at Frank 
fort, and approve a plan of federal 
^ reform. Pnissiun deenn* against the 

freodotu of the press, Tlio Crown 
Prmoa proteota ; decree n'calicd ; 


A.X>. s * 

The Sobleswig-llolstein rights main 
tuined hy (jerniany. 

1864 PriiSKia invades IToIsfeln ; I’nisslun 

jiortH blockadod by Ih-nmark ; peace 
restfm-d (Oct, Jld|. 

1865 The Diet calls on Prussia ami Austria 

to give up llulhlmii ; they refuse, 

, I’ruHsUin treaty with Belgium, Bis- 

marck visit “ NiipoU-on HI at Paris. . 

1866 The PM tails on Pni'-sia and Ansfria 

todisarui , tlifynfithc Attemid on 
BisiuarckV life (May 7); lYussiuns 
invade H*Wsr,eni f.iiine 7i ami Saxouy 
(.Tune ir>); War with Austria, 
supported by tike Piet. (FV)> imrlicu 
lars set Aum'ioa ) Peuev vMth Wfir 
temberg (Aug BP, with Bavaria 
(Aug 5W), wulh Aiislim (Aug. 
treaty of Pnis^ia and IlcHSc-Darin- 
etadt (SejU 1*)), p'rankBul, Hanover, 
IB'Sso Caasel.and TSas«aii annex'll to 
Priis.siu (Sept ‘2(^) Nortli German 
Confederation formed < Vug IM) 
Scbleswjg'lIolhbMn iiirorpoial* dwith 
Prussia (Pet y.p 

1807 North German Con'-titutiou M.‘(tl«-d 
Fet>. Jb. Rxtnioidinary sessliuk of 
Prussian Hn-I (Ai»ril Pi-piifies 

from Btiiu’iu, Wurtt udx'u*. fhuleu, 
uiid Painist’ult dei liiie union 

with North (Terinanv iwci'^-’is > 
6l First meeting of iii'w Nortli tierimin 
Parluimeut 

18»T8 Sonlii Gernnoi 'Mllilaty (*oumii‘-‘.ion 
appointed ITu‘'.si.i p.is.'es the Jthiue 
N.a\ jgaliou 1 leuf 

18 70 France declares war agu-inst 
Prussia (.inly 15). \F'>r o/ 

Fj’.AWI'I* pKCs-fAN WAU^<r Fn^vcci 

Bavann. WUrbunheig, He*-fre Piituk- 
atadt, and Baden .«uppnrt l^nissia in 
the war Mui'.lih. .Stuttgart, and 
other cities declare f«»i union with 
North (ierni'iiiy Bnden ami HeM-e- 
Pariu'^tndt join the N(*rth te-rman 
CourcdeiJilion (Nio l.’Sl.Wiii (emberg 
(Nov il.% 1 , (No\. x!:i' Nerili 

(Yi-imau i’arliann'iit o[M'n‘' iil Ihrlm 
tNov i*1i By a vote of IrtS Pi (. the 
Parliaiund ask'- the King <»r Prussia 
to become Em]tcrorof (icrnnmy (Pec 
KM 

187 1 German Empire reestablished 
(.Ian, 1), AVillijim J •►f Piii*'‘>ia de- 
dal eil Kiopeior jit Vhu^Ao.i (dan 
IHi IVeliminaries of pea< c witli 
PVame signed at Vh-T-jailleM , Fell. 21}), 
First, ItdcUstng op< ncil (March 21). 
PitiNOK BfsMAiiri: heroine'- (‘hail cel - 
lor (May 12) Treaty of Peace 
ratified (May l(»i Tiiiniiphal entry 
of victonous troops intoBcTliiuJuue 

FRANCE. 


A.P, 

1508 LOAetmoi* Cawbaat, between Loniii 
Xll, and Maximilian against Ven^ 
lee. 

151 f Pope Julius XT. fomiis the Hoi-t Lkaook 
W ith Veidoe and Ferdluand. 


A.D. 

1513 English iiiviwion ; hat tie of Gulnegrtle 
or Hpure. 

1 530 “ Field of the Cloth of Gold ; '' meeting 
of Francis T with Hrxry AMII. of 
Buglaiul. * 


A,T), 

pi). German Parliament opened by 
tlie Rmpeioi (Get. JO). 

ISlfi Bill for < spuMon of Jefiiilfe pusotid 
(July 5), Mei'tiug of the Emfiorors 
of Geimuny, itussia, ami Austria at 
Berlin (bept, 0 ). Bismuick rchigns 
the prt mi< I’Kjiip td Piimhiu. 

1873 ^'^l)•:AT\ WITH FiiANiii for pn) luent of 
indemnity and evacuation oI terri 
tm*y (Minch 1.5). Uisl jiayment of 
indenmily (Sept 5), MoiK-tary Re- 
form Law jiassed (June 2JJ). 

18 71 Ntttioiml Lihemlrt Hicccssful in ekr 
tioiiH (Jail 10), Atternjit l(> 
nnte Bismarck (*luly IJJ). Arrest of 
Count Arniiu (Oct. 4); releiu-cd (Get. 
2H). BlMiiarek resigns clmm*elloi>hip 
(per. 10); withdraws rettignahon on 
u’ceivnrg vote of coiitidcnce • Count 
Arnnn conviert'd of tampfuing with 
oft’n ifil p.ip< rs 

18 75 (-'ivil A1.irriiig( Bill passed (Jan 25), 
lleJigioU'H agitation jiiPiiissiu; Gov- 
crtuneiil aid wilhdiawn fioui Catho- 
lic ( leiigy 

1 87 0 IniindmioTih in ih’ussiH, Tlie Czar 
visits Beilin 

187 7 Code of Iuvns emudod (March 2P. Bis 
murek resigns iis ClusncpJIor (April ;p; 
wiihiliaws resjgufitiou (April H) 

1 87 8 A UeinpK'd filiation of the Kmpe 
ror hy Hddel, a Socialist (May IP 
Bill to icjness Kocnilitim lejected 
(Mav2'B Allunjil to )ii>sas,siiinU the 
Empero) by Pi Kar) Nohiling (June 
2), ill*' Kmjicior wounded; the 
Clown Pnnee fitki's chaige of the 
empire Pi‘utli (>( King O'eoigi of 
Hanover I, June J2) Bkulin t'oM'i 
iir:\en (June-.fiil> ' ; Rif'^'^iA and 

'i'mUvKYj. ll(»dei e\(!( u(,ed (Ang l(i) 
Nobiling coiuunts siiitide iSepi, 1(ii, 
(‘oiisu Mitivf-. gam ni tfia clteilons; 
Liberal maioi.r/ Many new spapei s 

I and < Iiih" hiijjpiewsod 

I 1H7B Ihsmaiek’s Pi oleaionisf Bid adofited 

j iMav d). J^'tdk and oth* r ministers 

resign (Jinu' :j(); Met ling of Bis- 
lu’ivek and Andrus^y ju Vienna 
(S< pi I Code of IK77 goes into opera- 
; tion (Novg 

ISHO Small stal**x outvoli' TTus'^in, Saxony, 
and Biivaiia on sriinip duties; Bis- 
rmnik re^fco'^ and ttie stales yield. 
“ New Lils ral " i*ml\ tornn-dlAug ). 

1881 ({eiman Biuhslng opened (Feb. B)V 
October ('ledlon.s for Reichstag favor- 
able to the Liberals. 

I8H;4 Imperial rescript of Jnn 4 asserts ex- 
treme rights of the *Em}wn>r, and 
sDgT'l const It utiomd ji-straintn. Re- 
ecriptmodifled by oxpluuatlou. 


A.T), 

1535 Battle of Pavla *, dof oat and captorw 
of Francis 1 . 

1530 Peace of Cam brlft. between Frenci 0 I. ' 
and Charles V. 

1533 Prance annexes Brittany. 
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OUTLINES OF HISTOEY. 


A.D. 

1M4 InvEHloii of KnpUftl) nmkr Henry VI 11. 
1540 Prate concluded wittt Knii'lttTid 
155f< ('Ai.Aia taken by the Duke of Guiwe. 

1 300 AcctHflion of tbiAru.KK IX.; regency of 
C’ATUKiiiNK in? Mr.oici. 

1 5GJ4 VaKi^y mahwu re of PioteHtunth ; defetu 
of ll«ignenolH at by (biit'C 

1503 Sf( ‘ge of Orleans ; Guise killed ; h injio- 
rary peace. 

1507 Uidtle of S( Deui- ; IJugnri.oIr^ di- 
feaieil. 

t 57*^ Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
1574 AetesHioii i>f Dknk^ III., Iasi of the 
\ (iloiH, 

1585 Tloiuy Til, killed ))y lie- fcliir Jaegue-s 
Olemctit ; lure.MHlon of Hisnut IV., 
of NavakkI'. llrhl of Jbmrboij line. 
1588 Asi^assifiation of the Duke t)f Guise and 
* his brother. 

151MI Battle of Ivry; Ilenjy IV defeats 
the League. 

1593 Itonry a(ii>|jl.s the Pathol b je!i.;nm 
1598 Pi)n"r or Namtes Jn favored ProUs- 
tants. 

1 r» 1 1) Henry IV, iiKhft'.sbnd^'d hy Pavaillue; 

HCCesbioii of L<o'is XIII ; regeiu y of 
Murie de M edict. 
lOitO Prance aon»*\es Naviine. 

I«fi4 Administration of KiohelLeu. 
10:^8 Nifcuir or Kolmfcm.i, ; Uiehelieu re- 
duccH the place. 

10114 Itealh of Rtf In liet) 

1043 Accession of (iOrts \tV , Tnr Gukat; 

regeiiey ol Anne (d Aiisttia; jimmuhI- 
fUlOy of M A /.AKIN- 
104 8 Pivil wars of the Fie* mu . 

1601 Death of Mfi/..'nln ; t'olttert MniJsterof 
Finance 

1604 War begins \vllh TIoi.i.ano (wMc/t avvt. 

107 8 Pence of jNiineguen, 

108 5 Revocation of Edict of Nantes 
1007 Peace of Kyswiik, wilh Fngland and 

fjolland, 

1701 War of the Spanish HucceKMion (m’z 
Spain «//ff AusTaiA). 

17 04 HATTtiK OF JiLKNHEtM ; Fiern h d*‘ 
feated hy Mm Iborougli. 

1706 Buttle of Ramii lies ; defeat of French. 
17 13 Thkatt of Ptkfxiit. between Franc<', 
England, and Mr other pow* rn 
1715 Death of Lorih JjiE (Ji^KAT ; . . essuin 
of Loi’ih XV., Ills guiiidsoii. 

17‘.40 LawV Missis'ippi sehetin' collap^'i'S 
1743 rJATrcK OF Dettinot.n , En;.di>d) dri\e 
back French. 

1718 iViue of Ajx laddie., M'iie, bi'tween the 
gieat p(>\vcr.s 

1750 Ib'j''irniiiig ol Se*. *'n Years War (-sve 
AIKTUIA) 

1757 }).anii'>ns ail.-uipth lo kill LomIh IV 
1703 Pciueof I'ans r'^d< t' Panada t** Kti,<j 
land. 

1769 Povvei of Mtidanie du Rnny bigtiin. 

1770 Marriage (d the Danphlne to Marik 

Antoinette of \iR(rn» 

1774 Death of Lom..* XV.; aceesejon of 
Lopib XVI, 

17 76 I’utgot dihim-sed from oflh’e 

1777 XiicKKn !M'e*)uie> >;inister ol Flti’inee 

1778 Fra»n e deiluicK wm ugaintl, Ihiglaiid 

in atd of tJie Amc '.an coiumes. 


A.n. « 

1781 Hcslgnatlon of Necker, 

17 83 Tkeatv op V tcdaAinLKfl ; peace with 
England and Bpam. 

J7 85 “Diamond neckliice alTalr creates 
great excJtomeuL 

17 87 Assembly of Notabh’fi. Dlsputt' almut 
taxe^ . 

17 88 Secoml .\hsembJy; Necker rcTulk-d. 

.1789 The French Revolution. Htates- 
(hmeral nn*et and declan* tlieiOHelveB 
. Mr* National v\KsenibI>. Overthrow 

of the Bastile iJuly 14); mob at 
Versailles coni]»el King and Queen to 
go to Paris (del.. 0); AsMenihly ineetH 
at Pans (0« t tt); contlscaMon of eleri- 
cal property (No\ . 2); Franco divided 
into departrnent« (Dec 22). 

1790 lAiiuh accepts Mic re\olu(ion (Feb, 4); 

Itfhendt (oc/zc/, titles <»f honor, and 
• hereditaiy nobility abolislnsl ; /V/t 

in the Chump do Main (July M); 
flight of Ncckcr. 

179 1 Death of Miraiieai' (.Apri’ E.scailC 
of the royal family from Pulls t.Iiine 
2b); arrest at VarrenniiH (June 21). 
.Imprlsoiirnent of Louis and the 
Queen in thoTiiileriefl. Louis a-ssentB 
to the National Ponstitiitum (Sejjf. 
15). NaHonal A.ssemhly dissolves 
(Se]jf 2?t), and Legislative Assembly 
iiieeti- (Get, 1). 

1793 War with Aiistiia declared (A Jj^i I 20); 
Tuilenet! molibcd (fluiie 2()», Tuile 
Ties cat>tured by mob .swDs 
guards murdert d ; ro>al tamily im- 
jinsfjncd In tin* Temple (Aug 10); 
masstureof ])iisoucis (Sept 2 .5); roy- 
alty abolislu*d by l^ational Ponven- 
tion (Si'pi 21) ami bhii-Ni it RcimBur 
declar«*d Debate on Itlal of the 
Kmc iNov 12— D(*(.. :ti 

17 93 Execution of Eouis XVT (Jan 
21) Mai decbiie.i with Spain, Hoi 
land, and Engl md (Feb* 1, Tn^ui 
reeiioiiin iht* Vendee. Kobe.si»ierre 
becomes Du tutor i Maich 2:** Reig-n 
of Terror begins <May) Mauat 
nHsasslnated by (hiAunoTTn ('oui>a\ 
(July' 13' Siege of Toulon; first ! 
victoryr of Naftoh'im Hoiiapaiti* j 

Execution of Marie Autoi- i 
nette ((xt. lib, Kxecutlon of ihe 
Di ke of Giii.f.'.ns (Philip Kgalite); 

► of Madame Roi ANi> (Nov 8) Ven- 
iK'<* revolt siippres^ied (Ih*c 12i. 

179 4 Danton gniiloiiiied (Apill .5); Madame 
Fii/.abeMi, si.sier of Louis, e.\ecuted. . 
Robespierre betoraes Piesidciit 
(June); festival of “ (Jod of NaPire ” 
(Jane 7). Pall of Robespierre 
(July 27); e-Teeuthin of Robespierre, 

St J iiPt, and 70 othera ; end of Reign 
of Terror. 

17 96 Death of Louis XVILiri priNori ; Bona^ 
jmrte suppreswef* royalJat rebellioti 
(Oct, To; establLshment of the Di- 
llECTOKY (Oct, 28). 

1790 Parnpaigni of Napoleon In Italy. Bat- 
tles of Moiilenotle (April 12), Mon- 
dovl (Aiirll 22), l.An)i (jMuy 10)^ Attcii- 
kirclien (June J *, Rodatadt (July 5), 


, *1 

A.». 

Roveredo (Sept. 4), Aucxjla (Nov. 
14-lD and others French victorious 
every whom. 

1797 BabcPiiFs conspiracy faila. Napoleon 

retunis to Paris. 

1798 Na^mleon embarks in the Bfifyptlan ex- 

pedition (JweEoYirr). Battlbofthk 
I^ybamips (rluly 13*-21); defeat at the 
Nilb t>y Nbijion (Aiig, 1). 

1799 Coalition between England, Oermuny, 

Russia, Turkey, Poitugal, and Naiiles 
against Napoleon (Juno 82); Direc- 
tory dlsHoIvccl (Nov. 10); Napoletin 
elected First Consul (Dec. 13). 

1800 Battle of Marengto (June 14); tola* 

defeat of AuslriaiiB. Attempt to as- 
Miftsinatc Napoleon by infeniul ma- 
^ fhine (Dec 24). 

1801 Treaty of Luae^illt^ with flennany ; 

the Rliine made French boundary. 
Peace vvltl) RumsIu (Oct. 8), with Tur- 
key (Oct. i>j. Defeat at AaooKiii 
(March 8). 

iHOa Tukaty op AmirnR) wUb Englaiid, 
Spain and Uolland (May ST).* Napo- 
leon mode Consul for Ilf© (Aiig. 2j. 

1803 War with England declared (May 22). 

1804 George’s conspiracy against Napoleon 

fails. Execution of the Duo u'Eno- 
niKN March 21). Napol|»dn x)ro* 
olaimeii Emperor (May 18); 
crowned by the Pope (Dec. 2). 

1805 Napoleon crowned King of Italy (May 

. 20). Aniii xatlon of Genoa (Jiine4) 

C'oalition of KusHiri, EnglaiuR PruKsla 
and Siixony against Napoleon. Ger- 
many invaded (Sept. 2(*). Battli? of 
Thafaloar ; great victory of Nel* 
H)N (Oct. 2)) Battle of Austere 
UtiK (Dec. 2); total detent of Austrians 
uiid UuH.slanN Treaty op Prkn- 
r.Lito (Dec. 25,) 

1 800 Coiifcdeiatioii of the Rhine rntlfliNi at 
Paris (July 12). Fourth coalition 
against France (Hume powi'r^ hh be- 
fore); PrusMla deehiicH, w ar (Oct. 8); 
Battle of Jena; defeat of the 
Prutt.sittii iinny (Oct. 14); capture of 
Erfurt (Oct. 15). 

1807 Battle of Eylau ; KusHians defeated 
(Feb. ft); Napoleon meets Alexander 
at TiNit(Juiio 2fi); ja'aco signed (July 
7); publication pf Milan Drctikk 
(D ec. 17). 

180 8 Abdication of Charles IV. of Spain; 
PonluHular War begins {set SrAJN). 

1809 CoAllMcm of England and Austria 

against Franco. Nnimleon enters 
Vienna (May). Teeaty' op Viisnna 
(O ct. 14). Divoreo of JosEPEiNie 
(Doc. 15). 

1810 Napoleon inanios Maria Louis© of 

Austria (April 1). Holland annexed 
to Prance. 

1811 Birth of the King of Rome, afterwards 

Napolcofl II. 

18 1^ War declai^ with Rnaaia {see 
^ also HnssiA); battle of Boeobino 

(Sept, 7); retreat ffom Moiicow 
(Oct.). 

1813 The Ooncordat (treaty with the Pope). 


I 


PRiLKCfi. 
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A,D. 

A.llUnce of Anslrla, HoA^ia and Prna- 
aSaagainel Prance (March Ki); Wel- 
lington enterH Prance (Oct. 7) 

1 S14 Surrender of ParlK to the Allies (March 

30) . Abdloation of N apoleon I. 
in favor of hla son, BourhoiulynaHty 
rcMtored ; Louis XVIII. ariives in 
Paris, Napoleon I. at Elba (May 
4). CouHtittitloual Cbartt'r decreed 
(June) 

1 SI 3 Batum of Napoleon foom Elba ; 

he land>» at CaniieH (March K); alii 
aiiCc of England, Austria, Prussia 
and KuBHia(Mar(‘h 15); Louis XVIIL 
loaves Paris ; restoration of the Em- 
pire. Napoleon invades Ih-lgium 
(June 15); Battle of Waterloo 
(June 18t; final defeat of Napoleon 
by English under Wklij notow and 
* Pmsalans undt'r PtaniiF.K; Louis 

XVIIL returns (.Inly (1); Napoleon 
eeul to 1ST llFi.KNA ( \ug W); execu- 
tion of Maishul Ney JX‘C. 7). 

1810 Decree of AmncBty excludes the Jlona- 
partes from the throne lortM er. 

ISSiO Assassination of the Due tie Ikril. 

1 8S8 1 Death of Naiioleou at St. Helena. 
18144 Death of Loti Is XVUl.; acecssion of 
THAUT-ES X. 

1830 (liainhur of Deputies disM)l\ed (May 

16). Algiers taken (July 5). Oidi 
nauccM piisstnl regarding the eleciion 
of deputiis and the piesB(.)ul} LHii; 
very unpopular. Revolution of 1830 
begins with street ban h ades (July 
27); Charles X abdicates (July 

31) , tlie i)ifK.it OF Oiu.iSANS hccoiues 
Loins PHineiPK 1. 

1831 Riots in P.irls (Feh. 14 and 1.5). 

183*4 l)<‘ath of Naiioleon's son, the Duke of 

Reichstadt (July iJil). Attempt oii 
the King’.s life (l)<‘e i)7). 

1835 Fieschl's infiTiial maeliine plot. 

1835 Failure of Loui.i NafolkosV Stuis 
* burg insurrection. 

1838 Dcu^fi of 1 ’alleyuanu. War with 

Mexico (q. v,). 

1839 InsuiTcctlous in Paris. 

1 849 Louis Napoh^on makes another attempt 
ut Doulugiic (Aug. tJ)| fails and is im- 
prisoned. Attempt on the Ring's 
life by Darines Keinterui*ent of Na- 
poleon 1^. in tlic Hotel lies luvalides 
(Dec. 15). 

1849 Death of the Duke of Orleans. 

1840 Lecompte’s attempt on the King's life' 

(April 10). liOUis Napoleon es^ 
oapea from Ham (May 25). Henri 
attmnpts to IcUl the Ring (July 21h. 

1841 Surrender of Ab<Lel-Kad<ir to the 

French, 

1848 “Reform banquet” prohibited; die- 
oatisfaciion culminates in revolution; 
J>ttn'icudea thrown up (Feb. 22); 
abdloation of Louis BhlUIppe 
(Feb, 24) ; Republic proclaimed (Feb. 
®0); Louis Napoleon elected to Na- 
tional Auscmbly (June 13); insur- 
rection of citrome licpubllcuns in 
Paris (June 23); Paris In a state of 
•isge (J^uno 25); surrender of Insur- 


A.D. 

genlp( J une 26). N apoleon pTf*clalnied 
Presideut-ele^it of the French Re- 
public (Dec 20). 

1 8 50 Death of Louia Phiilljtpe at (Maiemont 

18 51 (The) Coup (Dec. 2); Napoleon 

dissolves the Assembly, jiroclaims 
universal sulTrage, calls for election 
of prcsidtMit for ten yeais, and de 
dares Paris In a state of siege ; 
TniKite and others arrested ; IhO 
. inember.s of Assembly arre-^ted ; re- 
sistance in stiiM t.- put down wdth 
great loss of life i Det . eleclUjiH 
for juv-iident <D(‘c. 21-22); aflbina- 
Uve vote.s, 1 .473,431 ; iiegal iv e, 644,A51 . 

18 59 Napoleon InstalhMl Prince President 
(Jan banlsImo'nL of Kl members 
of Afesemhly and transpoiLaliou of 
575 persons for resisting roup (Vitat \ 
the !4enat(‘ asks Napoleon to assyinc 
the title of Emperor (Nov 7); \ote oi\ 
the subject (Nov 2l-22i, ayes, 7,WV4, 
IWW; n«>eh, 25.'), 14.5. Louis pro- 
claimed as Napoleon III iDec 
2 ). 

1853 Marriage of T.nuis Napole<*n tf» E(, 
o^.NJE i>h Monti.to ; pardon of 8,bU0 
polilhal oileiidtrs; plot t<» uHsa''.'‘i 
nate the Empeior, 

1851 Tkeaty of <’oN!-T\STiNorT.K (Msrdi 
12). War declared with Russia 
(March 27), iMn’ tirfutis <>/ (’kimkan 
WaK .'tc KiT.SPIA, T(’UKK\, itOif 
OmsAT Dritain). 

1855 Opening of Pari'- E^p^>^il ion. Two uL- 
(eiTipth on tlu* EinpeioiV life. 

18r>tt Jliith t)f (he Pijuce Imperial ^Mare)| 
10). Peace v ith Uuhsia (Mnnh Odi 

1 857 Airhlu''hop of Pai Uhsaissinuted iJan 
.*)) f'onlcreiice on Neudialel difli 
culty (Mimdi 15». 

1858 allenj)>( to a-sassin.it< 1 ( 0 - 

Em[»eroi' wlun. J), trial of the Count 
de MvOiliileinhert 

1 8 59 France declares war with Aus 
tria (-VC \i'-TiiiA fn,t/ lrAi.\), M\- 
obNi’A iJiine 1); SolfI'.iiino vJnne 
21); frj aly of Zrun ii (Nov HU. 

1800 Fniiici* di'iniuid- thetession of Savoy 
and .Nice 

I HOI .Sjirdiniuii boninjarv tieaty (March 7) 
luler>tntiori in Mtxno \ wh<\h H't) 

JN03 Kle, lion of Tint ft-, Fa\r<", OUivier, and 
otheis in op]M)i'Ul«)n it* tin- liovein 
ment, 

1804 Death of Marshal l*clist,ier, Duke of 

Mtilakoff. PYunce agrees to e\ uctiute 
Rome (.*^ept 15) 

1805 Death of lYoudhoii, Mo my, and Mag- 

nan 

1866 Congress at Paris on Roumanian affairs. 

1807 International Exhibition 

opened (April i), visit of rouii)’^ 
crow'iicd heads; attempt to a->SAsHi- 
nate the Emperor of RuHshitJune 6L 

1808 Tfcatice with Italy, lYutsia, luul Meek- 

lonhurg. 

1809 Death of Lamartine (Feb. 28). Election 

riots at PariaifTiine 11); uew' consti- 
tution promulgated (Sept. 10); reeig- 
natiou of miniuten (Doc. 27). 


A.D. 

1870 Prince Piorro Bonaparte 8h«K>t» Y.(j:tof 

Noir ijan. 10); tiied and acquitWcl 
(March 20); riots iu Purls (Feh. 8-0); 
Idiots agaitifl the Emperor’s life die- 
eovcied ; ph‘ljii?t lie otiehangeOf con- 
stitution (May 8); vole affirmative ; 
nomiiuitiou of f.eopokl for the Span- 
ish throne cre.ites w'Urlike feellm); ; 
Li’Ojioitl withdraws, France Tcqmreb 
guarantees fioni Prussia; r<'lused, 
war declared by France against 
Prussia (July I5i: English inetiia- | 
lion rcfujfcdf July 20); Pnisi^iauM blow I 
U]) bridge of Kelil ; engagemcntH at 
SAAlutKOCK {Aug 2 4), alternate suc- 
cess ; Battle of Woerth )Aug. 0); 
def(’at of the Froncli , Fi^rhach taken 
by (icrmaiiH (Aug. 6i; STiiA-^nutiu 
invested (Aug. 1(>); •battle of Cou^ 
celles (Aug, ID, I’nissians take 
NA^(.v, Battle of Qravelotta 
(Aug. 1b); debut of Freuoli ; MfA'X 
invested (Aog, 2i;; Jiatde of VanurN, 

(jle) m.ins lejuilbc'd I Aug 2.5); Battle 
of Sedan gieat victory of the Prtis- 
siauK {Si'p!. D; sunetide! - f Napo- 
leon ami tin aimy {Sept 2'; Paris in- 
vested iSept, ,tU), Stia-'lnirg Burreu- 
(ht-'lSeid 27 . Mi'tz caiMtulutcs-(<.)ct. 

27); geueial smce.S'-of the ('iermans ; 
defi fit of the Anny of the North (Dec. 

23) 

1871 Ibxrov tukeii (Jtu , d); A)eiu;ou (Jau 

]7i, King of PiiibMci proclaimed Em- 
ptiorof (leiinuuj at VevsidlloH (Jnn ^ 
IM, luMt .Sortie from I’arD (Jau. ID): 
peace sierned { Feh 2'; ); France 
agrees to gue uj/ Alsiitr' h^xcept Ikd- 
foil), a llfili of Lorraine, wdth Metz 
and Th)ouville, juid to pay the mil- 
Ihirds of IraiicH. Pniwbiaiis enter 
Palis (March 1). National Assenil)ly 
di'jio.-ieK the BtuiiipartcH ; \ ei sadles 
evm lint ed (March 12) Outbreak of 
the Commune (March Ibi; Paiie 
taken sloim (May 2H}, TiiiKits 
♦ <Mect((l President of the Fiii!.Nr'U 
ItETUllLlC (Aug. 3D, 

1879 Dcatli of iJie Duke de Perslgny (Jan. 

12) (’oinint'H lal tienty svifh Belgium 
and EngliiUfl uluoguted (Feb. 2). 

18 73 Death of Napoleou IIT at Phisc l- 
{flan D;. Nc-iv treaty nf evacu 
aliou sigui cl with (iermany (Maich 
15), Tliitrs resignM (May 2*1); Mi'- 
Mahon becomes Pre‘<ldeut (May 2.5); 
war liidemuUy paid in full (Sepr. r>); 
(tcriniinH leave Ahjrdim (Sept, 13), 
presidential term fixed at s<‘\cn vears 
(Nov. 19); Baza I NT. coudi-nmed lo 
death for h.afing siirrcndered Mitz 
tDec, lOj, sentence cf iniMUted to 
twculy years impri.-oumeut (Dec 12'. 

18 74 Excentioii of (.’ommuuistK. Escape of 
Bazaitie (Aug. 11) 

1 8 75 Ministry resigns (Jau 6). New corisil- 
tuti.'ui adopti*d (Jan. 2*h. M, Butfet 
forms a ministry (March 12). Pi)- 
gnmage of Parny-le Monfal. (Ireat 
inundations. Amended constitutiou 
adopted (July 10). 
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OtJTLINEH OF HISTOBY. 


A.l). 

l«7d for ficnatc flTid Di piito ; 

BufTot replaced by Oufavm* ; Anuieniy 
for t’ornmiinlftt'A (Juno 2S) ; DnCiiiiro 
rciBipma ; Juh*ft Simon formn a min 
iatry 

1877 RoBl^^mitioTi of tlic Jiilos Simon min- 
latry (May 17); the Dm do Iboj^lio 
forwM now inimslry ; pjohid* ni Mo- 
MuUoii disHolvoK tlio ('liarnlxT <if 
DoputiCK oJurie Jir>) ; prosot nlioii of 
OambeUa ; Di'.ath ok 

Tuieuh (Sopf fi) ^ (Join'ral oloclIonM 
yOct. 14) ; pi oat Ib'pn Plioan majoi iiu*'- ; 
Dufauio form- a iiiiniNfry (Doe. 111;. 

187 8 lnlcrnMt,5<M»jil Kxhibitioii o|)on(‘d at 
Tarlh (Mav' I) ; Tbt Co’^itk iw-: ('mam- 
itoKO (Honry V ) vvritod a lot, it r jib- 
Hortinp lnH ‘djvino 

1879 IKCoMahoii resiffiiB (Jan tiS); Jnloa 
Cirevy eloclod rroHUloul by tins Son- 


A.l). 

atti (Jan. Qambetta becomea 
Jh-osidontof the Ohanibef ; new min- 
btry formed by Wuddlnglon (Feb. 1); 
( 'ommuniBt aniiiosiy bill pMwwed t FeJ). 
3iD; M. Ferry inlioduocs education 
t>ilN t«» uboliah JoBiiil colleges; 
• Prince Loula Napoleon killed 
in Zuhilaiid (Juiw I); VVnddington 
ministry roHiguH lUec. 21); M. l>c 
Froyciriet foniiM nrw uiuiislry, 

1880 Doulb of Dm d«* (Immont and JuIob 

Favrtj, Forty's oduoation blUa ic 
.looted (Marob it) ; decree dissolves 
JoHuft and oilier older- in Franco; 
many protest ; expulsion carried out 
(June tiO) ; gcMuiul aimiesty bill 
pasHcxi iJiil.! 3i; Juli-s Ferry forms 
• new nimistry (Sejd 20). 

1881 'Municipal eleitions faiorthe (4ovcTn- 

mont , bnin of -lOJMlO.OOOf. taken up 


three times over : discussion on 
S(-rf/fin*de liste (March SI) ; inira* 
•ionof TtinlB (April); treaty tslgned 
with the Bey (May i)i) gives France 
virtual tHisteralrity; escitement in 
Italy; treaty ratified by the Senate 
(May 123); reception of GatnbeKa at 
Caliors (May 25); ik Ikk re* 

Jc-ctod (May 9); decLious give large 
Republican gums (Sopt,); Fionch 
troops enter Tunis (Oct. 10); Ferry 
cabinet reaigiiH (Nov. 10); Gainbetta 
becomes Premier. 

1 8 8» In Senate the RcpublicaiHS gain i22 seats 
(Jan 8); aemtind*’ lUk rejertnd (Jan. 
iiO); Gainlxrtla'H mfnlslry resign (Jan. 
90) : Freycinet forms a ministry; re- 
signs (July SO), on rejection of vote 
of ert'dit to protect Sue/. Canal ; 
Buclcrc forms a ministry (Aug. 7). 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


A.n. 

1A09 AccoRsion of Hunky VIIL; hemariies 
Catherine of Aiagot) 

1510 Kxeenfion of Dudley and Erni>H(»n 

15 IB .)a.hks IV, of Sootlnnd mviules Fug- 
land ; Battle of Floddon Field ; 
Slots deteatt'd 

15*29 "Field of the Cloth of Cold" kfy 
Fkanok). 

1.5149 Kail of Cakoivai. VWn.sLi 

153B lleiiry VHI imirni's Anne Jtoi.KiN; 

Cratiiii'T (lec!ar< iorim i muniuge 
void 

1534 Rebellion of Fit/geraUl in Iielaiid 

Papa) Bupremaev ilenu «1 in Eniiland 

1535 Exe< iidon of Sir ^I'hoinas Mon, 

1536 Anne Rolcyn execufed iMay PJi, Henry 

niaiTies LadvJanI'. Skim. mu (May 
2 ( 1 ). 

15 37 Death of I.ady Jane Sej inour 

153 8 If *nry suppresses tin- mona.slenes 

1540 Uemy marries Anne tif CUoes ^Jall 
6); divorced oluly (», majiio Catiie 
UINE lloWAUL) (Aug H) , FxeClUioil 
of CnoMWKLi. ; Janies V. of .Stollnnd 
dies; MaUY proclaimed t^neen ot 
Scots; legency of itudmal iJe.Jton 

1 .54!4 Catlie..‘me Howard e\(>rnted Henry 
VllT, bikes Tlio title of king of lie- 
laiid. 

15 13 Henry marries CAinTTi.N r 1 ’auu. 

151(1 Assa-sination of Curd )ea< Jleaton, Re- 
gent of Scotland. 

15 17 Execution c»f the End of Surrey i Jan. 

11'), Dentil of n«mry’VM 1 ; n( ceKsion 
r»l Eowauo VJ , under pioteetorship 
of the I)uko yf SomerHct. 

1549 Execution of Lord Scvmonr ; ;iri(‘stof 
ins hriifliei, the Duke fj Somerset. 

155^ Execution of tlu’ Imke of Somer-iJ 

1.553 Death of Edwaid \'J : Laoy .Tank 
C uKT jToclainn d (^iioen {Jnlj 10/; 
she relluiimHlies the title; Makt 
( daughter of ('alhorim^ of Aragon) 
prm-1 aimed, 

15.54 \V'>ntt',- insurrei ( o/fi supprensed , Exe 
ciiLlon of Lady Jaiwj, (.Jrey ami Lord 
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Cuilf-'id Dndh'y (Feb. 12); Ciupeli 
Mary inarrien I'bilip 11 of Spain. 
1555 John Rmlgcrs burnt at tiie stake ( Feb 
4i; Kioley and LAauMua burnt (Oct. 
Kii. 

1550 ('ontinued per-ccullon of Protestants ; 

burning of Ckanmuk (Oct, Kb 
1558 Calais Io.mI (o England . Mary of Scot- 
land mairlcH flu' Duu(>hine ; acce^ 
Sion of Elizabeth (Nin ID. 
Khox'h Scotch reformation (l.*>5b- 

ir>59 A(t of Didfohnity restores Protestant 
religion 

1505 Mary, (^neen of Scots, marries Lord 
Dariiley , 

1500 Mukdeu OK Ri/./io by Dainley (March 
9) 

1507 A--n^sinati')n of Durnlc\ (Feb lOi; 

Mary act ir-ed of • iminvnncc , Alary 
mat in- Roth well (Mii> 15), alHlicates 
in fasor of her «oii. J amt:s V 1. , Earl 
of AInrray legent 

1508 Mary esi iiiies from jmjhoii defeated 

by Murray al Langsnle (May 13), 
Sick- shelter m Euglana. 

15 70 |{cgen( Mnrrfu murdered ; Lennox N 
lonu’H regent 

1571 Lioniox mimic red ^ "Mar becornea re- 
gent 

15 79 Fit/getaldV Insli reladlion suiiprossed, 

1580 Lord Drey and Adniiiul Winter take 

fortress of Stnerwjck in Ireland fimn 
’ Italian-, and butcher 700 ptlscners. 

1581 Campian'e JcHiiit conspiracy fuip- 

pff'-sed. 

15 87 Execution of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, at Fotheringay Castle. 

158 8 Spanish Armada repulsed '««« 
SraiNi. 

1598 Irish rebellion of O'Neil or Tyrone ; 

Enfilibh defeated ut Blackwater. 
1601 Exemtlon of the E«i1 of Essex (Feb 
25) 

1603 Death of Queen Eueabktu ; accession 
of Jmncb yi, of Scotland as James 


A.l). 

1005 

1609 

1611 

1616 

1618 

16141 

16145 

16J4 8 

1037 

10 3 8 

1639 

1641 

lOllJ 

1643 

1644 

164,5 


1646 

1049 


L of Great Britain ; union of Scot- 
land and England 

Di>4cov(*ry of the Gunpowder JMot 
(Nov. 0) of Guy Fawkes, Catosby, 
Dighy, and others to blow up king, 
lord-, and comnioiiM • 

JiiineK drives Irish from Lister and 
divides the land among English and 
Scotch . 

Title of baronet cn'ated hy James 1. 
Death of William Shakespeare- 
sir Waltei Raleigh executed, * 
Impeacliuu'iit of Loud Hacon. 
AccesKion of Ckaki.es 1 , lu' marricH 
PriiiLess Henrietta Maria of Franci'. 
Dnk(‘ of Buckingham a-sassiuated hy 
.John Felton. 

'rnal of John Hamudun lor resj-tiug 
-hip money levy. ' 

Soi.r.MN LkAGUK and (hlVINANT BUl)- 
MUihcd In Scotland. 

Ihu'ification of Duiise ; CWhrles I. with- 
diaw's army from Scotland, 

Earl of Stafford beheaded ; J udg- 
ment again)''! Hampden annulled ; 
Ulster rebellion in Ireland, 

(lUiarlcs attempts to aei/c members in 
the llouHo ; outbreak of the 
Civil War ; Battle of Edgclull 
(Oet 23). 

Battlou of Chulgrovo (June 18) ftud 
Newbury (Sept. 20) ; covenant ap- 
proved by Parllainctit. 

Battle of Marston Moor : vk tory 
of Cromwell; wcoud battle of 
Newbury (Oct 27). 

Archbishop Land beheaded (Jan. 10) ; 
Battle of Naseby (June 14); de- 
cisive defeat of Royalistf ; Battle of 
phlliphnogh ; Monjroec defeated by 
the Oovenanters, 

CliarU'K T. oeekft refuge in Scotland : 

given ap to the ParllamoDt. 

Trial of the king ; eentonced (Jan, 27) : 

executiou of Oharlaa I. (Jan. 
30) ; nioaaacre and capture of Du 'u 
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BM»A (Ireland) by Cromwell (Bcpt. 

11 ). 

I «»0 Marquis of MontroHo boheadefl in Scot- 
land. 

tOfU CHARLBa II. crowned at Scone, Scot- 
land (Jan. 1); Battle of Worces- 
ter (Sept, ,1>; defeat of Koyalistw ; 
("JliarlCB eecupefi to Fniiiee. 

1653 Lono Pauuasknt dissolved by Croin- 
^ well (April SO), *bti lK)c(^mes Loni 

Protector Olee, llj). 

Id ST Convention gives Crf)m\von power to 
appoint hie aurcesaoi ; Benlh of Ad- 
miral Blake. 

1058 Death of Oliver Cromwell (Sept. 

11^); Richard Cromwell Hucceeds him. 

1059 Richard resigns title of Lord Protector. 
1000 The Restoration ; Chaules 11. rc - 

tnrns to Kn^dand, 

1601 Execution of Marquis of Argyle in 
Scotland. 

1009 Act of ITniforniily (May ID); Charles 
• marries Cat heriiie of Jtraguru^a (May 
SO). 

1605 The Grout Plague in London 
1G60 Th<‘ Great Ixmdon Flr<‘, 
lOT4r Death of the poet .Iomn Milton. 

1078 Titus Uuies aluims tlie (ouulry by sto- 
ries of a falK! “ popiNh plot’* Sir 
l^dmoiid Berry Godfrey found mur- 
dered. 

1670 Haheah C ortrirs Aer passed (31 Charles 
11, C. 2i; Archbishop Slnupe mnr- 
dert‘d b> Coveii,'Ud«rs, who defeat 
Claverhoiise at London llill, bat in<‘- 
Touted at BoTirwKi.i. BuinoE. 

10 80 Execution of Lord Stntlonl (Dec. iil)). 
10 83 Dascovery of live hoiiM- TMol (to secun.* 
suce.ebslou for Duke of Monmoutb); 
execution of Lord liusbell (duly 21); 
of Algernon Sydney (Dec 7i. 

10 85 Accession of Jamks 11. (Keb 0); -\n- 
oyle’p rebellion suppressed; he is 
executed (June ,10), Duke op Mon- 
mouth (natural son of Charles 11 i 
lands at Lyme. (June II); procluiuied 
king at Taunton (June 20; ; Battle 
of Sedg-emoor iJuly C), defeet of 
the ivhels ; Monmouth executed 
, (July 15). 

1068 Acquittal of the seven bishops (June 
30); Abdication of James II. 

(Dec 23). 

1080 Wti-i.iAM and Mary proclaimed King 
and (c^ueen (Feb. 13); James U. lands 
In Irolaud , Claverhoiise's relndlion 
^ in Scotland Hupprcs.sed. 

1 090 William fll. lands In Ireland (June 1 i); 

, Battle of the Boyne (July i); 

James defeated, 

1091 Trbaty OF LtMiCBirK deprives Jaine.s 

' of |>ower hi Ireland, and grants ain- 

ncaty to rolrels. 

1899 Maaaacre of Glencoe, 

1 094 Death of Queen Maf^'. * 

1701 Death of Jamoa II. at St. Germain 
(Sttpt. 1(1). 

1709 Death of William 111.; acceAslon of 
QuidBK ANM8. 

1704 Irish *' Popery Act {wused ; Battle of 
Donanwerth. 


a.i>. 

1700 Battlib OP Ramiuss ; MART^noiioraii 
victorious 

1707 Union of England and Scotland ae 

Great Bhitaint. 

1708 Freucli squadron routed by Admiral 

Byng. 

1700 flattie of Malplaquet; defeat of 
Fnmch b> Maiiboniiigb. 

1710 SaehevereH's rioi*<; dishentiiigun’ftJng- 
hoiises destroyed. 

1713 Treaty op Utrecht terminatefl the 

wars of Queen Anne. 

1714 Death of Queen Anne (Aug. D hcce.s- 

slon of CiEonoK I.; llnm>verian suc- 
(‘CBBlon begins. 

1715 Insurrection of the K.nrl of Mar In 

Hcuthind in favor of the Pretender. 
Battles of Preston and SherifY- 
" mulr ; defeat of the rebels ; I.and- 

Ing c»f tin* Chevalier at Pelerheail 
(Dec 221. 

1719 Bailie of (Slenshcil. 

1790 “ .South Sea, Bubble * folbipsew. 

1799 Death <*f tin* Duke of Marl boron j»li. 
1794 “Wood’s half-pence” exeiteiiu'nt In 
Irehiiul. 

1797 Ih'ath of George L, acaesslou of 
George 11. 

1737 Death of Qiieeti Caroline. 

1743 Battue OF Di'T‘ri\'<iKN (JuncPl); Eng- 
lish and llcH.-^bms defeat the Ficin h. 
17 4.5 The Voiing Pretendi r lands ul Moidurt, 
Scotland , Battlo of Preston 
Pans (Jan, 17). defeat of Royalist-; 
the rebels enter England 
1740 Battue ofFaukirk (Jan, 17 k R<>.>al- 
ist - defeated ; Battle of Culloden 
(April Pb; total route of the Pre- 
tender 

1747 KxecntioTi (*f Lord Lovat 

1759 “New Style” cliri>nology ad<jpted ; 

SepI 3 ( (united as Sepl 14. 

1750 CoitiuiiMKeinent of Si*veu Yt’ars War 
17.57 C’oU(]uest of India begun (acc Ivoia); 
Aduiiijil liyng exeeuled ^Murchl t) 

1700 Death of George 11. aecession of 

Geokoe 111 ; couqtlest of CANADA 
{which yc<) , Thutol's Invasion of 
Ireland. 

1701 Geoige 111. uuu'U'rf CharloUe Sophia 

of Meekh;Tiburg-SI .•‘edit/.. 

1709 Wm declared wilh .Spam Stain). 
170 3 Peace of Paki.s ends Severi Years 

War; anest of John Wilkes for 
sedition 

1705 American Stamp Act passed 
(March 22) ; deatli of the Pretender, 
ut Romo 

1779 Ri>yal Muniagi' Act pa'-st^d, 

177(J Revolt In Anierietni ColoiilcH (/icf 
United Stated). 

1778 Death of Ia>HH Chatham ; Relief Bill 
for Irish CailiollcM passed. 

1780 Lord ( Seorgo Qordon’ft ttnti-pojiery riots 

in London. 

1781 Trial and acquittal of Gordon. 

1789 Independenoe of XTnited States 

aeknowlcdgiNl by provisional treaty 
at Paris (Nov. 30). 

1780 Attempt on the king’s life by Margaret 
Klcholaoii (insane). 
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17 88 Impeachment of Warren Hast- 
ings oiMuied by Edmund Burke (Feb. 
13) , death of Voung Pretender at 
Rome (Man.h 3) ; luHaully of the 
king made known (Nov. 1«). 

17 89 Regency Bill wlthdiawu on aciount of 
Ihe king’s recovery, public tlmnkh' 
giving (.\pM! 23). 

1799 FIi-hI Coalition agdluHl Frannu 
1703 Wur declared iigaiii'-t Fioiiec. 

1794 JJafMns Vorpun suspended ; Buttle of 
Brest (dime 1); Lojin JIowk delVatu 
the French fleet. 

179 5 The Prince of Wales marries (Jandlue 
of BniiiHwiek (April R) ; Warren 
Iljediugsacquitted (.^|)^tl2d), Orange 
clubH formed in Ireland. 

1790 Birth tJ l*iUNf‘Ess Charlotte ; death 
of Rouf.kt Burns, 

1797 Bunk ot EiiglaiMi stops pay riieiU (Feb. 

2?/ , death of Eomuno lUfRKK (July 
2h). 

1798 J/ff/icas (’u 7 ’p^/s Act suspended; rc- 

l^rllion lu Ireland ; B.iUle of Klkul- 
lemMa) 2:1); lebcL sunu-ssful: Buttle 
of An'irim (.Iune7), lebelsdcfcaled; 
Battle of the Nile* Aug 1), great 
iory of N« Ihou (►vrrthc FTcncIl, 

1 709 Itisl) renellion completely suppressed. 
IHOO Attemid on ib(’ knig^bfc’ by Hatfield. 
1 KO I Legislative Union of Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland. Battue of 
C orEMjAOKN (Ap’it 2)i Nel-Aon >k'* 
toriout* ; fJvp/w Mif^iiendcd 

I April 10) ; Bonce of Auiieus .tu t. 1). 
1803 Win again deehuMl agaln^t Fiame 
\ivkich ^u) , KmmettV rebellion in 
Irelimrl suiqncMscd , he is I'senKed 
iSepI 201 . 

1805 Battle of Trafalgrar (0< r,. 21); vlc- 
torv and flealh ot JIokatio Nelson 

1800 Ih'Hfh of WnuiAAi Bn r ; “Deluare 

IiiNcstigutiou ” inlo (.ouduet of Briii- 
cesH Caroline (May'; death of 
CiiARLEh James Fox (,Sej)r, J3). 

1807 “(Bikrh in ('ouncil'’ (Jan. 7); ^’lave 

tradt' abollslud (^Alarch25) ; death f)f 
Cardinal llinry Stunrl, duiinant of 
the Kngljs'i iiiroru‘, 

1808 Peninsular War begins 

» Si'ATN). 

1809 Battue of Corunna (Jan. 4ft); death 

ofSiuJfUTN Moore; impetuduneul 
of tlie Duke of York ; Waicbeien 
Kxp<'ditioii (Aug.). 

1810 1 rihb ugituliou for repeal of the Ibihm , 

(lie king's insanity returns (Nov, 2) ; 
eomuicreml depies>*ioii . 

1811 The PuiNCK, OF Wales liocomes Re- 

oENT (Feb. 5) Luddite liofsiNov ), 
Daniel O'CoNNELi, forms the Roman 
(.’ulholic Board (Dec 2d). 

1819 Mr. Perceval, the B'einlcr, .'issa^siiuded 
by Bclliuglmm in llie House, the 
United SUilCh declare war against 
Gieat BnUiu (June IH) (vt U nited 
.States) 

1814 Peace with France (/F//w;AAf<^); Treaty 
OF Ghent closes war wilh the United 
States (De<‘ 24). 

1615 Battle of Waterloo (June 18 ): flmii 


m 


OUTUKBS OF BISTOKY. 


of Napoleon I. by the Ditkb 
OP Wblunoton and Bujciikr in 
Bflgiiun j inHUmietlon iu TlpiKHuy, 
Irolttud ; marriage of Frlnce^H Char- 
lotte to Prince Leopold of Huxe- 
Oohurg. 

I BIT lialifiva CorjiUH Act KUsxxnided ; death 
of PrIncoftB CUarlotU* tNov tH. 

1819 JJIrth of tJ'.oEKN Victoria (May 24). 
I8J<0 Ikath of C^ooigo 111.; um'Hxion of 
(lEORwi; \y. (Jan. 2(1) ; ('ato Sireet 
coiiPpiracy diwt overwl (Pcb. Jib; 
(ilai of tluccn f'uroline (Aiig. Nov ). 
18J41 (Coronation of George IV. (July 19); 

dtath of <^iioou Caroline (Aug 7); 

' oii(nig<-H in Jrel»ind 

ISaa (h'orgo IV. vlhltM Scotland; White- 
boy ” outrages in Ireland. 

1 8»4 Death of Louu Byron. 

IBCdO (’tunmcrcial panic. 

18I4T Battle op Navaiuno: th' allies d*>. 
feat 'riirkihh and Kscyptian tleetw. 
llomnn Catholic Ib'liel’ Bill pashed 
(April I.'i); riots in London, 
isao Death of Geoige IV.; acceMsioii of 
Wilxy^M IV. (June 2rt) ; inlnlHtry of 
the Duke of Wellingion. 

1ft Ml. Kep<ji^m Bii.l rejected by Die Lords 
((.let. 7) ; riolH-in BrI^t<)l (Oct. 29), 

1 ft Bid EnKllah Reform Bill passed 

tJmu' 7); dentil of Sill Walter 
‘ Scott (Sept. 21 ) , Irish Kefonn Bill 

pah'iefl (Ang 7). 

1 8:I4 Slavery c(‘ases in the colonies 
1HB5 ('orporation Kelorm Bill jiassed (Sept 
9) ; Peel ininisti.v 

IftilT Death of William I V\; accession of 
Queen Victoria <Jun«‘ 20), Dano- 
ver Kejmrated fioiu Gieaf Britain 
1838 (''oroimilon of V ictoriii (June2S) ; ItIhIi 
P< nir laiw Bi II posf^ed ( J nJy 31 ) , iiiiii' 
istry of ViHconnl Melbourne, 

18B9 W«f will) China {Wkir/i ; imiidcr 
* of Lord Norbiiry in ireland. 

1840 MAnmAoB opVirToiiiA mIDi Phinck 

Alukrt of SuAe Coburg (Feb 10); 
lis iis*iunit of Oxford on the t^neen 
(June 10) 

1841 Biitli of Aliikut Bowako, Prince of 

Wales ; Pe.el minifetry formed 
IHl^ Attack'^ on the (^iiecii by Fru cis (May 
30>, by Bean (June 0) ; Income Tax 
pa-i'^ed (Auk); peaee with China 
(Dec.) 

1814 1 rial of Daniel OV "of NPi.i, at Dublin 
lot SHdithni (F' T2); umvieted, 
fitted, and Impii-Mnod , released from 
(Sept 5). 

1845 (ilront famine “In Ireland , Pu'^eyjte or 
Tracta'iaii e(mt^f»veI^y ; railnay 
mania, anllenin law agitation 
1819 (Commercial piinle. ; repeal of the 
* Corn Laws (June 2fi) ; food riots 
in Tipperarj ; Uussell ii'lnislry 
iornied. 

1817 Di’ath of O'Coijin’ll (May ID) : (tovcmv 
metit expeiulK .i;]0JKK),0<X) for rein r 
of Irish siilVer4Ts, 

1848 Chartist demon^tiution in Ixnubui ; 

Irish rebellion, headed by Sudt’i 
O’Brien, Moaglior, and <*ther«, sup- 
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presAod ; the leader condemned to 
death (Oct. 9). 

1849 Sent*cnco of Irish inBiirgeiiia commoted 

to trauaportfttlon ; Kucnnibercd Es- 
tatca Act (Irish) passed ; cholera re- 
appears in England. 

18 50 Death of the poet WoHpwwo^Tu, Sir 
I toiiEUT Pkkl, and the Duke of Cam- 
bridg*' ; Pate upsanlls the Queen 
1851 The (Sreat Exhibition Opened 
(May 1). 

186Ji Death of the poet Tlionms Moore; 
. • rioti> in Ikdfast ; death of the Duke 
of Wellington (Sept. ID ; Aberdeen 
ministry. 

1853 KnglDli and F'wmch fleets enter the 

Ikisphorus (Oct. 22): proloci)) be- 
tween Kng'and, FrioKc, Austria, and 
I’russui higned iDei . '>). 

1854 Alliance between Engluud, France, and 

Turkey (March 12) ; war declared 
against Russia (Mai-c'i 28). (Ahr 
of JiutfHo- Tv ) kii*h oc Oiiinean 
War^ei UuatiiA {///fZ Tuukky.) Crys- 
tal Palace opened Juno 10) ; Wash 
iijgton Tu‘aty with Ihilted States, le- 
gardmg ftxhery claims. 

18 55 Aberdeen Minihlry resigns (Jan 29). 

T’almeihton foiins a ministry (Feb,). 

1850 Peace witli liussiu proclaimed (April 

lU) ; war with China {luhich ace ) ; 
war with I’ersia (Nov.); Persuins 
take Herat (Oct. 2b); Busiilre taken 
iiy EIlgIi^b (Dec 10). 

18 57 Indian Jduttny beKins (AV>r India); 

PeiMati Wai concluded by Peace of 
Telu^raii , Hemt .estored ; cotn- 
men ial punie (Nov >, 

1858 Muiri.ice tif Die Prlncess-Iloyal to 

]‘riiue Fit'deiuk Wiiliamor Prussia 
(Jun, 2r>): D«‘ri)y-Di«raeli Ministiy 
lonned (Feb 20) ; Jew ish DisHhilities 
Bill pa.‘-H(>d (July 23); India Btll 
passed (Ang 2). 

1859 Neutrality In IfaUati war declared; 

Deiby Ministry dcfcHied on the Ur- 
FORM Bill, resigns (June ID; Pal- 
mer-'tmi-lliiHsell Miid'-try formed 
(.June 18); death of Lord Ma/'AT’- 

LAY (bee 

1869 Commercial treaty with Prance (March); 
jicme with (^hiiia (Oct 24). 

1861 Complications with lliiitcil States in 
• regard to the Trent Affaiii : Slidell 

and Mason taken from a British mail 
sU^amer (Nov. 8) ; Death of Al- 
bert, the Prince-Consort (Dec. 
ID ; Slidell and Mason relearned (Dec. 
2S).. 

1862 Scd'nd Infernational ExhibitioiiJMay 

D; PrineeMS Alice marries I.onls of 
Hesse (July D ; Prince Alfred de- 
dines the throne of Gn*ece (Oct 23); 
di»tn;ss in coKon nianufactiiriiigdis* 

I riels ; riots In Ireland. 

1863 Marriage of the Prini'K of Wales to 

PuiNCKPH Alf.vandua of Denmark 
(March 10); death of the novelist 
TllAl’I.KIlAY .Dec, 24). 

1864 Birth of n son to the T'riiict) of W^lcfl 

(Jan. 8) ; Ionian IslaiidH given to 
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Qreeee ; powera m to Coiif(^rat(» 
privateere dleeusi^ad ; ^SchlcEwlg- 
Holrieln conference. 

186S Death of Richard Cohdeu (April 9); 
of Lord PalmerBton (Oct. 18) ; cattle 
plague In England and Ireland ; Fe- 
nian movement in Ireland ; Jatnea 
Btepbous, “ Head- Center/’ arrPBted 
(Nov. 11); escapes (Nov. S44) ; Eurl 
Rusnicl], Pi^eiuier; commercial treaty 
wrth Austria (Dec. 16). 

1860 Gladstonk hiiroducea Ueforfli Bill 
(March 18); defeated (June 18); min- 
iatera resign (June 86); third Derby 
cabinet formed (July 6) ; marriage 
of Princess Helena to Prince Cliria-* 
tlan of Schleswig-Holstein (July 5); 
Atlantic cable a success ; Habeas 
Cor])iis Huspended in Ireland ; Fe- 
nians in Canada {which see). 

186T New Reform Act pat^sed (Ang. 15); 

Fenian oiubreuks ; war 'with 
Abyssinia, ou account of itnyrlson- 
meiit of British wibjects ; Sir Robert 
Naph r made chief of expedition, 

1868 Earl of Derby resigns (Feb. 25); Dis- 

raeli Ministry formed (Feb. 29); 
Theodore of Abyssinia defeated 
(April 10); commits suicide (April 18); 
Gladstone’s resolution for Diwestab- 
liHliment of Irish Church ptt.sscH Com- 
mons (April 50) ; death of Lord 
Brougham (Miiy 7) ; Scotch and Irish 
reform acts passi^d (July 1,3); Purlla- 
meiil dissolved (Nov 11); new Parlia- 
ment meets (Dec. 10); Disraeli re- 
signs ; Gladstone forms a ministry 
(Dec. 9). 

1869 Coiivenllon on “Alabama Claims*' 

signed rojocted by the United 
Stuleh Earl Spencer made Lorit- 
Llcii tenant of Ireland Irish Ciioitca 
Bill receives the royal absent (July 
2C) ; death of tfie Kail of Derby 
(Oct. 23). 

18T0 Dc.alh of Charles Dickens (June 9); 

Irish Land Bill brought in (Feb. 
1.5): receives loyal aasent (July 8); 
neutrallly In Franco Prussian war 
]>roclaimed (July 19) ; Treaty wlih 
Prussia and France for neutrality of 
Belgium (Aug. 11) ; Mr. John Bright 
resigns (Dec. 20). 

1871 Princess Louise marries the Marqulaof 
Lome (March 20) ; death of 8Ir John 
F. Ilerscbcl (May 11); of Grotb the 
.historian (Juno 18) ; Black Seilft’on- 
fercnce (March 13) {see Russia) ; 
serious illness of Prince of Wales, 
(Dec.) ; 8 cott Oj) tenary at Edin- 
burgh ; riots In Dublin ; Washing- 
ton Treaty with United States, re-' 
gardiiig Alabama Claims (May 8). 

18T5I National thanksgiving for recovery of 
the P^indfe of Wales (Peb. 97); O’Con- 
nor threatens the (^neen (Fe6. 29) ; 
supplemental treaty about Alabttma 
Claims (Feb. s; ; award (f Alabama 
arWtratora (S<*pt- H) » cotiimetdai 
treaty with France (Nov. 5) ; riots in 
Belfaat 
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tST3 B^athof Lord LyttonCKdward Bui wer) 
18) ; Mr. Cladetone rei^lgus 
after deficit on Dublin University 
Bill (March 13); resumes olttce (March 
17) ; visit of the Shah of Persia ; 
JudlcaUirelJill pasHed (Aug, 5). War 
^ with Ajihantee ; Hir Gumet Wol* 
seley In comniunrl. 

18T4 Marriage of the Duke of Kdinbiirgh l<> 
* the Grand DuchChH Mario Alcxan- 
droVnaof Hiissla (Jan. 23); genoral 
dcclions; CoOBcuvativo galuH ; Glad- 
BtODC resign^ (Feb. 17); Mr Disraeli 
forms a tuluMry, End of “Tich- 
bome trial (Feb. 2H; ; Anhantees 
^ defeated (Jmi. 31); tiealy sigiu'd (Feb. 
13), 

1 875 Moody and Snnkey revival ; ” Prince 
of ^Yalca visits India; SiiezCVinal 
Stock bought by England (Nov. 1). 
O’Ooimell Centenary in Ireland. 

1870 Thu Queen piocluluied ** EniprcKi# of 
India " (May li ; Excitement about 
Bulgarian atrocllieis ; “ Home Hiile ” 
for Ireland defeiitod> 2*J1 ugaini^t dl 
votes; Di^uakli raised to the pwriige 
as the Eauc op URAe^^^spl^;^.ll 

1877 Neutrality in Kusiio Tmkisli war pro- 

claimed (April 30); J>uke of Mail- 
borougb made Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland ; <iliidhi(MU’'H resolulioiih In 
regard to Tiirk<‘y defeated, 

1878 Excitement in legurd to Kusnan ad- 

vance on Uonstantlnople; ret-ignution 
of Ixird Carnavon (Jan. 2-li; of the 
Karl of Derby (March 2fi) ; Karl of 
Salisbury’s circular (April 2); (J(ealh 
of Earl Itiittwell (May 28) ; Earl of 
IjOltrimshot in Ireland ; Beacoinllcdd 
and Salisbuiy attend the Beriin Con- 
ference in behalf of England , 
Tbbaty or Bkiicin signed (July 13); 
War in Afghaniatan ; Gen. 
Koberts victorious at Pkiwau Pass 
(D ec. 2); British occupy JeJlalabad 
(Dec. 20), 


A.D. 

1870 Takoob Khan recognised as Ameer 
(May 9); Britlnh troops retire ; treaty 
of peace (May 30); masKacre of Brit- 
ish residents of Oabtil (Sept. 3); Gen. 
Roberts i caches Cubul (Bept. 28); ab- 
^ dication of Yaktiob Khan (Ocl. 19); 
Afghans dufeauol at Shorpur (Dec, 
23). Zulu War ; British troops 
enter Ziilulund (,Jan. 13); massucru 
of lKANi>ri,A, fCIT killed (Jan. 22); 
victory at Kambula (March 29); 
Prince Louis Nauoleon killed by 
i^ulns (JiuK- 1); Sir Garnet Wolseley 
takes command (June 33); Battle 
* of Ulundi ; tiUal defeat of <’bte- 
WAYo(July4); he. Is taptured (Aug. 

28) . Marriage of the Duke of Con- 
nauglit to Princess LoiiiKe Margaret 
of Prussia (Mar. 13). Great di'-tress 
and famine In freluiid ; Mr. Parnell 
visits the United, St ales in behalf of 
the Land League; anti rent agitation. 

1880 Fighting continues m Afghiinlstaii ; 

Shere Alt made Governor of Uanda- 
har ; Ayoob Khan attacks ('andahar 
and repulses Gen. Itui row fl (July 27), 
sortie from Cun dahar fails (Aug. 10), 
Gon. Roberts relieves (’andahar (Aug. 
31); defeats Ayoob (Sept. 1) Geiierfd 
election, great Liberal gains ; Jiun- 
coiwfield Ministry' re.signt' i April 23;; 
Glad^tolio forms a ininl.-tiy (April 

29) ; Bradlaugh refuses to take the 
outb. In Ireland, resistaiue to evic- 
tions t great eontrlbuflons to relieve 
dlb tress from United States* Canada, 
and elsewhere ; (‘’omptui^atlmi for 
Dialurtianeti Bill reject(-d ; speech of 
Dillon at Kildaix^ (Aug. K'ii; Lord 
MoUfitmoiTH shot (Sept. 2.')); ‘‘Boy- 
cotting " pracdcetl ; arrest of Piirut 11, 
Uealy, and otbeis on charge of eiiu- 
spiracy to prevent payment of rent; 
tilai of Purnell begins (Dec 28). 

1881 Duke of Argyle roign.s from cabinet 

(Aiirll 8). Death of Lrord Bea- 


oousBeld ; Lord Saltebuiry becomes 
*thc Conoervativc leader. Jury iu 
Parnell case disagree ; Bradlaugh ex- 
cluded from Houf»e of Commons; 
Coercion Act for Ireland pasHcd 
(March 21); many arrest's; Irish 
I.and Bill pa-^,-ed by voti' of 220 to 
14; Lords ugive to it (Aug. PI). 
Ayoob Klian routs the Arneei* and 
enters Candahur Parnell arrested 
under Coe:rcion Act (Oct. 13), Laud 
League declared Illegal lOct 20), 
Ayvwb defouted by (be yVinecr (Sopt, 
23). Agrarian outrage-' In Ireland. 
188ii Puriiament opens (Feb. .7); Bradlaugh 
prevmited from taking the oath, # 
Attempt on the (Queen’s life by 
McLean (M.arch 2). House again nt- 
4 fuws to allow' Bradlaugh to take this 

oath(March<»), State trial of Mcf.ean; 
he is adjudged in?uue. Prince Leo- 
pold married to Princess Helena of 
Waldeck (April 27), Earl Ovvper 
resigns (April 28); Earl Bpemer ap- 
• pointed LomI Lieutenant ot Ireland. 
W, G Foster resigns (May 2) ; Lord 
Frederick (.'av( ndisb app(;iuted Chief 
k Secretary of Ireland ; Lord Cuveu- 

dlsb and Mr. Biuke (Under Becre- 
(ary) as'-ussmated iti Dublin (May 
. 6) , 01 to Trevelynu siiceoeds laird 

Caveudisti , the ttepienslon (»f Crimed 
* •Bill passed (Jeiy 11) John Bright 
rc**»igus (.inly 1.5) as a nnunber of 
(jrladstone’s Cabinet, ow'iug lo Egyp- 
tian policy. The “CKiture” bill 
passed, iK'nnilting closing of debatw 
by inajoilty vote Irish eimstabU' 
lary tlemand increaw^d pay; 2*H of 
the Dublin police fon'e dlsrnis^ed ; 
208 re; n Ml tiled. Arrest of E. Dw'yiT 
Grey. Anears of Rent Bill pussc'd. 
Anglo-Turkish Military Convention 
informally signed ^.Se[;t. 0). AVftr; 

Eovft for partlcuhirs of the war 
in Bfirypt to coerce Auabi Bkv. 


AUSTRALIA^ 


A.n, 

toot Allegeij dlacovory by Portuguc.ic. - 
tOOC Tbe Dutch observe Australia, 
to 18 Coast surveyed byZeachen and others. 
lOOSI Tahmax couiKts B. Australia ^iid Van 
0 Diemen’s Land. 

1 605 VC'estem Australia named New Holland 
by Dutch. 

to 80 WiLUAH DAMUtKn lauds in Australia 
1708 Explorations of Wilms and c:a«tkret. 
1770 Oapt. Cook and others land at Botany 
Bay, and name the country New 
S outn WALRfi. 

1773 Explorations of Fumeaux. 

177# Capt. Cook explores Auatmlla and New 

ZOULANP. 

1777 Third voyage of Capt. Cook, 

1700 Fimt landing of English convicts at 
Port Jackaon ; Philllpa, dret gov- 
• enior, founds Sydney, 
jrfi” Yoyagea of Bligh. 


A.P. 

1798 BasK and Flinders discover Bass’s 
BlraltH. 

1800-1805 Evplorutlons and surveys of 
Grunt and Flinders. 

1803 Van Diemkn’k J.am> mow Tasmania) 
disrovered ; settlement at Port 
Phillip, 

1804: Insurreerlon <if coiivIcIh repreH«r‘d. 
1808 Gov. Bligh deposed for tyranny; suc- 
ceeded by McQuurrle. 

18)49 West Aiistkaua made a provinw. 
1830 Stuart’s explorations In Booth Austra- 
lia. 

1835 Port Phillip (now VicToui a) coionized. 

1836 Bout II Australia made a province. 

1837 Founding of Melbourne, 

1838 Explorations of Grey in North-West 

Australia. 

1839 New Boutb W^ales and Tasmania ex- 

plored by^^Qzelecki ; alleged dla- 


A.I). 

eovery of gold In Bathurst kept secret 
• hy Gov. Gipps. 

184 0 Eyre explores West Australia. 

18 4)4 Sydnky incfu;i)oraled. 

1 844-4 8 Exploratiims of Ijclcbliardt, BtuarL 
Mitchell, Gregory, and Kennedy. 
1846 FitKioy made Governor -General. 

1848 Leichhardt starts on second explora- 
tion ; party never heard of again ; 
Kennedy killed by natives, 

1850 Province of Victoria established, 

1851 Gold discovered near Bathurst 

by Edward Hargreaves ; intense ex- 
citement in Victoria, New Bouth 
Wales, and elsew here ; rush to 
the tninea. Between May, 1®L 
and May, 1801, gold to the value 
of j296,OQD,000 was sent to England 
from Victoria and Nbw South 
Wales, 



16fl4 8ir Wnnaxn Dt>ntiIaon becomes Gover- 
tior'Gencral. 

1 A55 fiiiKooRV*s cxpetUtlona into interior 

18 5^* -OH StuartV expiwXitlons. 

IH50 Province of Qoiiu:NKi.AND<!H|jjhliKln‘d. 

1800 Buurk an4 WiLLi'^cro^^rherontineiil, 

biit perish on the rctiirii next yeur ; 
Sir John Yoting, tfovcnior of New 
Houth Wali'H. 

1801 Stuart uiitl Al'Klnlay crosM from shore 

to whore. 

1805 Death of Mor^^au, desperate Bushranger 


Caoadti discovered hy John and Sr* 
BA'^TiAN Cabot. 

Sottleinent of New France. 

.Iac<^ubs (’AKTiKK uHcenda the St. 
Lawreiu'e l<i the site of Montreah 

il(Tiry IV, of France umiiiiiswionK the 
Mnrqnlfl de la Ilociie to conquer* 
Oanudu, lie fails. 

QiinKKC foiinded hy C’iiamt'lain. 

Kiighsh Hci/e French iKiHewKsionfl in 
Canada , 

(humda rest fired to French bV Treaty 
of St Gcjjuflin; 

1 Montukal founded, 
i CanaeJn heromeH a royal go^crnrnent 
under Louis XIV. 

» Canada prttiiU‘d to French West India 
Conipnny 

Fruit lew, H expedllion of Sir William 
Phippw. 

Wnjckof fleet from American eolotiica 
In the St Lawrence. 

I InvaMion of Sldrley In Nova Scot in. 

' Battle of Q.uebec. on the “ IfeightH 
of Ahiuliam ; " gnuit English victory 
(Sept,. 13i; death of Gkn. Woj.yK and 
ihcMAUQUiw J)K Montcalm; tiiioinjc 
Rurrenderfi 

Treaty of PariM cedes (Canada 1 <j Great 
Bnfaifi. 

('anada accepts the Stamp Act 

Invaeion of Canada by Amerirtin 
forces iinder Moufef^mery and Ar- 
nolfl ; Moiitgone'rv takes P'ort St. 
Jolin (Nov "i; Montreal (Nov. 12); 
Anicdd'H atinrk on Quebec repulMcd 
<Nov. 1-lt; iolnt attufk on Quelicc 
(Dec hi*, Anierlians defeat ed ; 
Moktcomeiiv killed 
t Canada evacuated hv the AmerieaTis. 

The “QiU'bee Bi'l ” dlvidet Canada, 
into Li'iipor and Ijower Primnees 
J Cnited State.? treops under Gen Hull 
surrender (Aug. iro; Gen. Wordb- 
wortli surrenders lOct. 14); Gen 
Van lienpsfdeur Btirrehders (Nov.irn. 

I C^jqunrc of York }ty United Statea 
troop'^ (April {^, t. Fort George (May 
27); they defeat British at SftCkeU'e 


OUTLINES OF HISTOBT. 


chief ; boundary dlspolea between 
New South Wales and Victoria set- 
tled. 

I SOB Population of Anstralia (natives ex- 
cluded), 

IHBf Capt. Cad ell explores South Australia. 

1 S'lH Tclegniphic contmunicatloo with Eng- 
land - 

18 70 WJllshire explores Daly and Victoria 
rivers, 

1879 Intemational Exhibition at Sydney 
opened <8cpt. 17.) 


CANADA. 


Ilarbor (May 29); defeatcrl at Stony 
Creek (.Tune C); Battle of Williams- 
burg (Nov. 11), indecisive; Battle 
of Lake Erie (Sept. 10); Commo- 
DoUK Pkury (U. S.) ciiptuwiw English 
squadron. 

Battle of Loiigvvood ; success of United 
States troops (Marcli 4); they take 
Fort Erie (July 3); win Bailie of 
CiuiqiewH (July 2ri); of Bridgewater 
(Dec . 241 ; Treaty of Ghent puls an 
cud to hoHlilities. 

Petition against misuse of nwenues 

Spp|)lleH refused by the House of As- 
sembly. 

Pai'inlau's rebellioti ; ‘*8onaof Lib- 
erty ” rise in Montreal; attempt to 
lakf* Toronto (TTec. 4); defeated at 
St Eustace (Dec 14). 

1 Ke,‘*)gnation of 81r Francis Head ; Lord 
Dm ham succeculs him. 

('onsolidatiou of Upper and Lowut 
< 'auada. 

1 HauU of go\ enitnent transferred from 
Tvingstonto Montreal, 

) Kurl Cal In art. Governor ; Earl of Elgin 
la*comes Governor Gcneial (Get ). 

) lllois in Montreal ; Parliament House 
burned (Ajutl ‘*fi), 

- ChTgy “ reseives *’ airotished by Brltl^h 
Parliament 

Trc’aty with the United .State's, 

Quebec made the seal of government. 

Ottaw^a made the cmpital by Queen 
Vit (oritt. 

f Visit of the PiUNCB OP Walks. 

Ta)rd Monck mmie Governor-General ; 
troops sent to CJnnadn on account of 
Trent affair. 

Ministry resigns ; McDonald forms a 
cabliif't. 

Meeting of delegates at Quebec to dis- 
cuss confederation of American 
colonies ; raid of OonfinleralCK upon 
St. Albans, Vt., from Catiada ; tlicy 
return and are arrcHtcd ; discharged 
(Dec. 14) ; Gen. DIx proclaims re- 
prisals ; pmclantation rescinded by 
Prea Lincoln. 


1880 >felboiirn« Bxbibitlon dp«iicd (Ooi. 

1); Tahiti annexed to Frabce; the 
Queensland Qovemmoht authorise 
construction of Twwi«*contl- 
lumtal Ilallway, to bring the colonies 
within thirty days of England. 

1881 Railroad completed from Sydney to 

Murray Bivor, connecting with Mel- 
bourne ; iuter-colonlal conference 
at Sydney to consider federal acttoc; 
majority vote In favor of a tariff 
commission and the establish men t 
of ttu Australiou Court of Appeal. 


Canadiatk Parliament agrees to Con- 
fedcrallou. 

First Dominion Parliament meets at; Ot- 
tawa. Penlan invasion threat- 
ened; Tfadem Lb/ym suspended i 
Fenians under O’Neill cross Niagara 
river; are driven back and dispcrHcd 
by voltiiitcerp. 

Union of Canada, Nova Scotia, 
and -New Brunswick as Domin- 
ion of Canada; act passed (Maixdk 
SK)) ; Lord Monck becomes Vh ci’oy 
(July 2). 

Sir John Voitno becomes Oovernor- 
(huickal (Nov. S?7). 

Hudson's Bay territories bought for 
£300,000. * 

Fenian raid repelled by militia; O’Neill 
captured by UniUid Statoe troops 
Province of Manitoba formed. 

DiHCUwslon on the fl,shery qm'satlon ; 
British Uolumbla united lo Iho Do- 
minion. 

l Earl of Diifferln becomes Governor- 
(ienerul. 

i Prince EUward’H Isle added to Domin 
ion ; cliarges of corrui>tioo against 
the McDonald Ministry ;*ho resigns; 
McKensie forms a ministry. 

Reciprocity Treaty rejected by tlie 
United States. 

Canadian and United States Fishery 
Uonimlsaion at Halifax ; award of 

* $5,500,000 to Canada 

Fortune Bay outrages ; MAHqvfS or 
Lohnr appointed Govemor-Gouera) 
(Oct. 14) ; Halifax hwo^ |iald (Nov, 
21) ; arrival of PfUNCBsaLooiSBand 
MAnqnikk or Loknb (Nov. 25). 

Ifidustriai Exhibition at Ottawa (Bept)^ 

Compenaaiion for Fortums Bay affair 
refused by the Karl of Salisbury ; 
granted by Lord GranvlHs. 

Award of £15,000 tor Fortune Ba)r out- 
rages. Bill to construct a railroad 
from Halifax to Buxsard inlet passed 
(Jan. ai); and letters patent IssuSd 
to the Canadian Pacidc Bailwfiiy 
Company (Feb. W). s 
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A,P, 

VAioo DA Gava dieeovera the pgssaf;:*) 

1 t^Q9 PoTttuni^ Cocblft. 

1599- Moi^I dyBA^ty founded In India. 
|9T9 Sir FuAMCie Uiukjc IuiuImIii (he Mo- 
lacBAH. 

1900 Flrtfc cliartor of Ka&t India CoMrAwr. 
1910 Bog^iuh factories oHtabllhh fed. 

1919 BngJlsh d«^fc:at Portaiiirueeic in Bombay. 
J 991 Fort Georgfl built at Madiu«. 

1670 'Jlic Frcnoh acquire PoNDioHKRnY". 
1719 Oatoiid Bant India Company founded. 
1739 PerolAn invasion; Nadiji Siiao 
^ aacka Bulhi. 

1796 War between French and Eng- 

lish : French take Madrab. 

1751 CuvE takes Arcot 
I 759 Peace between French and English. 
1756 Bowlah, Viceroy of Bengal, captures 
Cat^^cutta, aflCr heroic defense by 
Holwnll ; Black Hole '' tragedy 
(June 30). 

1797 Clive retakes Calcutta (Jan. 2); Chan- 

dernagorc 'March 23); Battle of 
Plaseey^dnne 33) establlahus Kng- 
Iteh power In Ttidia. 

175 8 q'he French seize Fort St. David and 
Areot. 

1799 French driven back; much territory 
ceded tolho Britiaii by the Subadhar 
of Deccan. 

1760 Aucot retaken by Coote. 

1761 PoNDicuKRRY Burrciidercd by the 

French. 

1763 Trt'aty of Paris refitorcB Pondicherry to 
* France. Battle of Bnxar (Oct. 33); 
great defeat of native princes. 

1765 Nat>ob of Ou<lh b«x;oinoa tributary to 

British ; Company made receiver of 
Bengal, Babar, and Orisfa, 

1766 Ttooty with Nizara of the Deccan. 
1T6T Alliance of the Nizam and liydcr Ali • 

they attack the English and are de- 
feated at Vellmc. 

1 769 Hyder All marthes on Mmlra.s and coni- 

pols English to form alliance 

1770 Terri bio famine In Bengal. 

1771 The Mahtrattiw enter Delhi, 

1779 Wajuiem Hastjnok becomes Governor 
of Bengal 

1774 Bohilla army defeatcfl. 

1775 BcimreS coded to the company; charges 

of bribery against Hastings. 

.1776 Pondicherry stirrenders to the Eng- 
lish. 

1760 Hyder Ail Uk^s Arcof. 

1781 BATtLS 01 * Novo PoiiTO (July 1) ; 
Treaty of Cbunar, between Hastings 
and the Bubadhar of Oudh. 

1786 French oaslst Tiypoo Saib against the 
English \ they take Trlncomlee ; 
Tlppoo (MWceedH Hyder AH. 
1789 of Buosy with French troops ; 

Uppoo takes Bedmore. 

1 789 Tfeaty oonolnded with Tippoo Saib. 


INDIA. 
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17 85 Warren Hastings rotiims to England; 

Sir John Moepheraon succeeds him. 
1786 CornwaUls becomes Govemor-Ooncral 
of India. 

1788 Trial of Warren Hastings begins 

in WestmliibLer Hall; Buike opens 
(Feb. 15^ 1ft); SluTldan i5rcscnts 
charges in relation to the Begums 
(June 3-1.3). 

1789 Tippoo attacks Travanrorc (Doc. 24); 

defeated. 

1790 Tippoo phindofM Travaiicore; concludes 

treaty with Muhrattas. 

1791 lord Cornwallli* lakes Bengalorc ; 

Battle of Arikera (May 11); Tip- 
poo routed ; * llaHtSngs hegins his de- 
fense. 

1706 Pence eonclnd4-d with 'i’lppoo Saib. 
1793 PondU berry taken liy the English. 
1705 Acquittal of Warren Hastings 
1798 Marquis of Welleriey becomes Govt i- 
norOenerai, 

1709 Seringapatam taken by Knglihh ; 1’ip- 
poo killed (May 4) ; partition of 
Mysore ; Hajah of Tanjore surren- 
ders his power to English. 

1 800 Surrender of Scrat ; Nizam cedes 
Mysore to English. 

1806 Treaty of Ainien.*^ gives Pondicherry to 
Chance; JurtUer cchhIoiis to English; 
Treaty of Bassein, belw'ecn the Com- 
pany and the Pelshwa. 

1803 Mahratta War ; Batti.b or Deiuii ; 

Gen. Lake defeats F'reneh and Mah- 
mttas (Sept. ID; Battle of As 
Saye ; Wellesley v llli 4,5d0 men de 
feats 50,000 natives (Sept, 23); Lake 
takes Agra (Oct. IT); peace witli 
Sclndin (Dee 30), 

1 809 Siege uf Delhi by Htdkar ; P.attlc or 
Drko , Gen. Finder defeats Holkar 
(Nov. 13). 

1805 P«at«* wiUi Holkar, who redes Bundel 

enml, etc. 

1806 Mutiny among Sepoys. 

1 HOH War with Travaneorf, 

1800 Travaneore subdued ; mutiny at Seriii- 
gapalam. 

1813 India trade thrown open to any British 
subject 

1817 Mtthratta*confedera< y dissolved ; Ah- 

medmiggur nded to English; de- 
feat of Ilidkar at MchudiMire ; Plu- 
darrlc War. ■* 

1818 End of Plndarrle War; iieaee with 

Holkar ; tho Poishwp HurrenderHand 
cedes tho Deccan. 

1810 Oudh becomes indope ndeut. 

1864 Burmese War begins; Kangooo 

taken (May 11) 

1865 Capture of AasAii (Feb. 1); Battle of 

rrome ; Bunnesc defeated. 

1860 Battle of Pagham Mew ends Burmese 
War ; Bngliah take Bhurtporc. 
1838 Slavery abolished In the Bast. Af- 


A.D. 


1893 

1895 


1846 

1898 


1890 


1 850 
1851 
1 853 
1856 
18.57 
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1850 


1866 
1 863 

1800 
1808 
1870 
1876 
1 874 
1875 

1870 


1877 

1879 

1880 
1886 


JSl 


JL 


ffhan War ; Cabnl captured (Ang. 
7). 

Sin Craht.ks Naiukh defeats Ameers 
of Scinde (Feb. 17). 

England pureUaHes Danish pos»<‘B‘'ion6 
in India; war with Sikhs; Battle 
of Moodkee (Sept, (1), 

Defeat of Sikhs at Sobraon (Fei).) ; 
Treaty of La sore. 

Gen. Gough takes liamnuggur ; Sikhs 
defeated at Vyseeralwid ; second 
Sikh W'ar continues. 

Batti.ji of GoariiRAT (Feb. 21) ends 
Sikh War ; Napier Ijecornhs (’om- 
maiulerdn-ehli'f ; Annexation of 
the Punjaub. 

Mutiny In Bengal native infantry. 
Soeond Biirmesi' War begius. 

End of the Bui-mese War. 

Annexation of Oudh, 

Great Indian Mutiny; native 
regiments mutiny at Barrackptiro, 
Burhampore, ^nd Lucknow (May 0); 
they seize J>elhi and proclaim (he 
king emperor ; inutliikH at (?awn- 
pore and Allahahadr British at C’aw'ii- 
pore rturrender to Nairn Sahib (.Inno 
25); Siegre of Lucknow begins 
(July 1), Uaveloelv enlein Cawnpor^ 
(July 17), di'fcyfs Nana Sahib at 
BIthoor (July 1ft) ; Capture of 
Delhi (Sept 20); Uoveloek relieves 
Lucknow (Srpt 25), Battle of 
• Cawnpore (Dee. ft): rebels roiiied. 
Bnttl<*of Fulteghiir(Jan, 3); Sik ('ouk 
CA virma.L capture -I Lucknow (March 
21); rci)el.‘< defealed ut KolfiraiJuly 
14). other defeats mbdue the eouti- 
tr\, Governm nt t.'ikes control of 
Iiidia from Hie Hast imhu Company; 
IjOI’cI Canning nnde fir*‘t Vlceioy. 

The Punjaiife is mad<' a prcHuleiicy. , 
Fatiflnitlon of Oudh announced 
(Jan, 2 : 1 ) 

Lord Elgin becomes Viceroy of India, 
Death of Elgin; Sir John Lawrence 
made Viceroy. 

Severe famine in Bengal. 
l?;irl of Mayo becomeji Viceroy. 

Kailwav bet ween Oaleatta and Bombay, 
Lord Northbrook appointed Viceroy, 
Terrible famine throughout Bengal. 
Tour of the Pbincr of Wai-k^ through 
India. 

Appointment of I^rd Lytton as 
Governor-General; cyjclone enuaea 
loHa of 22a,(X)0 lives. 

Queen Victoria proclaimed EmpreSK of 
I.idiaat Delhi (Jan. 1). 

JMaasacn‘ji at Cabnl {see Grkat Brit- 
ain) ; attempt on Lord Lytton’w Ufe^ 
Marquis of Rippn made Governor- 
General. 

Klot between Hindoos and Mohamme- 
dans in the prosideucy of Madras. 
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Pott Iloyal |fc(|iid<!<l by ®Pii^e4k^. 

j 4 <bj%;ebec 


aiWswrcrtwj. 

idtii|fen(p itt i lii^ 

^ , 'i Colony,/',' 

j ' ’ ' ’;' ':' Vaiif ^ iS^fooko. 

; ' '!y lioa!cK|]Ni^ drlvflHMiptt Ma«- 
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Kli^ t^ooriEoV Wat 
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1 T 4 # Cflptnrr of L<mUbtii^ by ■ ' 

IftlJ War ended by Treaty 4 f Akd»* 
Cbapctle. ' 

I 79 , 9 ,|iyct^b M;‘lze Ilnd^on 

^ * triiuiiiip; iH»sts. Washlttjki^ j|j||i 
St. PieriD. ^ '^f/^4 

1794 French and Indian 

Fort New^aaity built at Vtijffi- 
aw«$ W^iWngtoh aair^si^^ )^< to 
;rv l>e VHliew with #ar, 

' ’ '; KitiiTiSmx abtticd by i^idel 
Jt 7 ll 9 13^0 • Bn^dock takei^ 

,'f;''; Hah ftlffccj^. French AC^oStt^'^tlftdli' 
fnmi bomea. ExMltion 
Port Dn Quenne; defeat Of J 9 r)kl‘ 
dock ; Niagara erpoditioa faUa \ 

■■ vWv '^fait^i ■ ;? W 
1794 Fatlarc e 7 dxpedllioria »l^ta^nat'' Fort 
I>u Qne^n^ JWagar».;.|yfld Orowu 
^ ^ Vy, ' Pol lit; takeiO^go forta. 

Expedition f^pdtnrt; fails; 

• iloufcniili ocipipt’ea ao^ ' destroys 

port Witilabi Hot^ry. 

4794 Abf ili^b^e tskoi 

' 4 «d FiikacolMWai^Vl^^ , 

iit^tCQpMlohoga i Fort. M 

V FortDtt^t^e taken ^W^hig- 

,; :,. ,1*,,' ton. ^ ■. il^Vk'S/v 

^tpifrendcrM ( 
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* OtTTIilKJSS OF HISTOBir. 
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A.t>. 


BtaUtE j gold discovered there . W in- 
rowim Admitted. 

18^9 ZACHAttV Tavlou tnsuguratod. r'ali- 
romia fever.' ’ Territory of 

Minnesota eetabllfthed. Astor Place 
riot in New York. 

1890 Ocatii of Pres. Taylor (July fi); Mil- 
i.ATiT> Fillmorb luuu^ru rated iJiily 
JO). Campornia udinitted ; New 
Mexico add Utah made Territories. 
Fugitive Slave Bill pasHed 
1851 Lopc 2 :*s expedition to Cuba. Visit of 
LouiH Kossuth. Fire la Capitol at 
Washiugion. 

1853 Frankun Pibror inaugurated. Mar- 

tin Kosstft complicat ions ; he in eur- 
rendered. New York IntertmtionaJ 
Exhlhiliou. Woi^hiiJgton made n 
Territory. 

1854 Ooinjuodore Perry’s treaty with Japan. 

Anti Hlavery riola at Boston. No- 
braakaand Kansas maxi* ^ Territories. 
Free-Soll ami Pro-Slaver; atniggle in 
ICanans. 

18 56 Treaty wilh Doiimaili annulled. 

1850 Slavery qncHtion Tu lull og I tu led. Attack 
on Sumner by Pi-ewton Urooks In the 
Senate. Walker’s Nicaragua Exix-di- 
tion. Freernont, candidate of new 
llepiiblic^in Party, defeated by James 
Buchanan in Presidential election. 

1857 Jamkh Bnt'HAKAR inaugurnted. Riots 

in New York. Comraeicml panic. 

1858 Trouble wdtb Momion*!. Minnesota 

iidiulttod na a State Atlantic tele- 
graph completed (Aug.,5). 

1859 Orboon mode ft State. San Juan oc- 

cupied. Ticfttli of flu* bii'torian Pres.- 
colt. Treaty with (Mibift, Walkcr'« 
JllilnJfclers seized by Ibdt.od State's 
troops. Harper’s Ferry Insnrrecf ion ; 
John Orowt* bangnl (.Dec. 2). 
Heath <tf Wasbington Irving 

1860 Stephen HongliihS nominated by 

CharlcHfou iJonvetjtlou (April 2d); 
John Bell by IJaltimoi^' Convention; 
Abrftbarii Lincoln by Chicago (Re- 
publican) (hmventioii; becond Th too- 
cratfc convention at Bultunorebplltv^ 
Soutborn tb'logafeK nominating John 
Breckenridge. Walker i!»hot af llon- 
dnraa (Sept. 12). IThiee of Wales 
visits the country. Prc'-idential elec- 
tion in favor qf Ann VRAM LtscoLN. 
South Oarollna oecedtas from 
the TJzxion (Dec Floyd, Coht), 
and (’'nsH resign fconi Cuhinet, iSYar 
(}f tfi^ WeH bred oD ftt Charleston, 

1861 Ransa^^ admitUfl into the Union Man 

21)) i*iv? Buchanan ri'lnMc^ to wilt), 
dmvv fones from Fort Suinler, Min- 
si.-isipid fleced("» (Jan 0) Florida 
Man 10);* Alabama Man. ID; Dcor~ 
gta (^Jau. 10); Louisiana (Jan. 20); 

. Texas iFcb. 1), Confederated 
States of Amerioa formed (Feb. 
4); JspijBBaON Davis doc hn-ed Prcpl- 
6); Inailgqratcd (Feb. 18). 
Abmham Lilnoobi inanfrura- 
tod (March 4». Attack on Fort 
Sumter (April Morrill Tar- 


A.lJ. 

HE Bill Boea into oporatlon (April 
11). Prea. Lincoln calls for 75,0010 
volunteers; Northern States respond. 
Virginia secedes (April 17), Mob 
attacks Massachusetts" troops in Bal- 
timore (April J9); Norfolk Navy yard 
abandoned (Ajiril 21); Lincoln calls 
for three years’ voluutoera (May 4). 
Arkanaas secedes (May 6); North 
Carolina (May 20); Tennessee (June 
8). Skirmish at Philippi (June 8). 
Battlb of Bio Bjsthbl (June 10); 
Federal defeat. MlmuH Gen. 
Lyon defeats (Confederates ; Fre- 
mont lakes command in the State ; 
BATTUFi OP Wilson’s Creek, Lyon 
killed (Aug. 10); Fremont proclaims 
mortiai law and freedom to slaves 
(Aug 31); Lexington siirreudcrs 
(yept. 20); Fremont blunicd and i«- 
tlred (Nov. 2). Virrjiida: -Pederals 
take Harper's F< rry (June 10); Rich 
Mountain (July IJ); Battl«of Bull 
Run or Maiuisr-ea, Federals routed 
(July 21); McClellan takes command 
of Army of the Potomac (Aug.). Fort 
llftlh'rHs taken by Gen. Butler (Aug, 

20) . Battle op Bai.l’s BLTiFF(Oct. 

21) : Fed«*rals defeated. Port Royal 
(S. C ) taken (Nov 8j; Trent af- 
fair: Oapt. WilkoH of United States 
Bteamer San .7a<d//^o taken Mnson and 
Slidell ((hiiifodciafe i ormul.-siomTs) 
from Bnli’sli mail packet Trr'ni (Nov. 
8). Missouri and Kentucky med** 
(N<»v.) 

1869 Ma^on and Slidell surrendered (Jan. 3> 
Battle of Big .Sandy RivTr(Jan Oi; 
Mill Sjirliig Man. 19); Federal vic- 
tory ; captuie of Fort Henrv (Feb. 
Oi; of Fort D«»NKLbON (Feb IH); of 
R<>am>ke Island, N- C. (Feb. 8)j of 
Na.^hvllle (Fell. 23p; Battle op Pea 
Rii*ok, CoiilVdetatc defeat (March 7). 
'I’hc Mtriima*' sink.'s Ctnnfmlaufi 
and Vongri'Hs at Hampton UondH 
(March 8); defeated by Mtrnilor 
(MiirchP). Nevvbern, >1.0, Uikxm 
by Ft'doralh ; Battle of Wlnchesier, 
Confederate ilefcat (March 2:^). 
Charleston blockaded ; Sijiloh 
(April tb. IMaud No. 10 (April 7), 
Fort Pulaski (April 11); Yorktown 
evanuiled by Coiifederatcs (May 3); 
Battle of Williamsburg (May r»). 
FAHKAot'T pasHoy forts at mouth of 
Misslfthlppi (April 24); New Orleans 
token (April ‘jro. Fedvrals Like Cor- 
inth (May 30). Battle of Fair Oaks 
(May SJ-rrune 1). Memphis taken 
(June. 0). F<»rt PlHovv taken. Pope 
placed over Frt'mont, Banks, and 
McDowell (June 2V*); I>eo drives Mc- 
Clellan back ; seven days battles 
froin the (diicktthomiiiy to the 
James iJinie 2!V-July 1). Pros. Lin- 
coln eaile for 8(X),0b0 volunteers. 
Bj^tle or Cehab Mountain ; 
Banks defeated by “ Stonew-all ” 
Jackson (Ang. 9); socOud Battle of 
Bull Bun (Sept. J); pope defeated 


by JAcksdn; Popoae^ 
west; McDowell sup<hrMd«d; Mo- 
OtjBiiLAH made Comfiwde^lh-Cbtef 
(Sbpi. 5); Cohfederates defeated at. 
South Mooutalh (Sept. 15); at An- 
TiFTAV (Sept. 17); Baipefs Ferry 
taken by Jackaoh (SepL 16); he joii^ 
Lee I Federals lose Lexington and 
Mamfordsville ; Pres. Lincoln de- 
plores slaves free after Jan. 1, If 
States do not rotam; Battle of Cor- 
intUJOct. 4): Indecisive; Gen, Stuart 
(Confederate) enters Pennsylvania ; 
Morgan’s raid in Kentucky; Aln- 
baffiay Confederate ' ciulstT, does 
much damage to commeroo. Battle 
of FredeTiokebura: (Dec, 13); 
Burnside repelled ; BATraa of Mon- 
mKEsauno* (Dec. Sl^an. 1); Gen. 
Bragg (Confederate) defeated. 

1863 Emanolpation Procllunatiou by 
Pres. lAnooIn (Jan. 1). Gen. 
Hooker given command of Army of 
the Potomac. Federal attack on 
Charleston reiielled (April 7). Bat- 
tles ot Grand Gulf and Port Gtbson 
in MiHslaftIjipi. Battle of Chau- . 
oellorsvlUe (May 2-3); Hooker do- 
foaled ; Jackson mortally wounded; 
dies (May 10). Defeat of Coufede 

* rates at Jackson, Miss. (May l4); 
Grant invests Vicksburg (May 18); 
aasault repelled (May 22); Ocii. Lee 
invades Maryland and Penuaylvanla 
(June). West Vihoinia admitted 
as a Stjito (Jnue 20). Hi>oker super- 
sedeil by Mead (June 27); Battle of 
Qettysbarfr (July 1-3); (Tbufede- 
rates retreat Surrender of V Icks- 
burerh (July 4); of Pent Hudson 
(July 8). Draft riota In New' York 

• (July 13-16). Siege of Charleston 

(Aug. 21); Fort Sumter destroyed, 
Quautrell burns Lawrence, Kan. 
(Aug. 21). Battle of CiiirKAilAnuA 
(Sept. 10-20); Bragg dcffjats Xtosen- 
crans, who is Buiierseded by Grant, 
Thomas, and Sherman. Battle of 
Lookout Mountain ; Thomas de- 
feuds Bragg (Nov. JKS); MisaiowART 
UiTRiE (Nov 26); Longstrcct driven 
back (Nov, 29). 

1 864r Attack on Richmond fa!ls(Peb.*March'>. 

(iR.VNT succcwls HslleCk OB Cora- 
mander-in-Chief. ' Shorman driven 
back by Kirby Smith (April 6). Fort 
Pillow Massacre (April 12). Army 
of the Petomac c^aiwa the Hapidan 
(May 4). ForPcaUs ra^. Bwttlee 
of the WUdemeM (Kay t^T); 
Spottsylvanla Court House (May 7- 
12); Federal anccess, Oen. CMierman 
inarches on Atlanta (Kay 7), Lee 
driven back on Rlctmiond; Grant 
Invoate Pirmwatmo (June 16); aa- 
aaulf reptileod fjane 13). Aiat^ma 
sunk by JTwffiragss off Oherboui^. 
JiUifeLT invadea Maryland (July 6)« 
Hattlea before Atlanta (July 26, 

88). Explosion of PetWinTit 1 

• aaotirit rapnlied 80!), fiJtSA* 
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fleet onterH Mokilk Bay (Ant?. ■ 
5); Fort (jaloeft fakt'n (An*?. 8), Mc^ ‘ 
Clellan iiomfiia(e<l I't^r Presirl<‘Tit 8y 
■Demoerntfl, (^aptmo of Atlanta 
(8i*pL 1). Tien. St]eri<lan defi-aN 
I^tirly at Winchk^tmi; Baltlo of 
Cedar Crook (Ot L 10); St. Allmn's 
raid (art’CANAiKi ). Nevaija afhiiirlcd 
as a State. Iti^ (‘Jooiion of l.inooln 
(Nov. 8). Sh( I’Minii hin 

‘^inarch to ttu' sou” CSov. 11), 
Tbomas dofoatt. Hood ironfodor.H. ", 

In TomioHsoo (nc’<' Jl ir»), Slioimiiu 
takoB Savniioali (I)o< iil) Fiihi as 
sniilt on Fort Fishor < Jji'c x;4). 

1S65 Four Fishkk taUoii (Jan. ir>y. Cohmi- 

Iim, S. C., ciii)t lilt'd (Ft'h. 17). I 
Chnrlohtoiirvncuatfd (Fo’), 17i. Wil- ] 
mln^tou tnkf'n (Fob Shoridiin ' 

in ^H^<*tlandoal» Valli y; doftvds Early i 
(Maiili 2). Lim oin rt sfi ond torin i 
bo^lns ; Andrew Jobnson, Vloo- ‘ 
Fro‘.idont (Mnu'b 4 !. H.ifilouf (lolds- 
borou^rh, IM c. (Man h ;il); .Battle ! 
of Five Forks (Miu. ai it ShmiJan 1 

dofofilH lioodvho rotioai^; PotcTHbur^ I 

and Riclunond i api 11 rod (April Si-Jb. | 
Surrender of Gen. Lee to j 
Grant (April (l) Slionnau onlors | 
Uiilt'j^di N. C (April tJJ). Abra 
ham Linooln assassinaled by 
Wilkes Booth Ford's 'rinator 
(A]>ril I'D; Mi. Sowaid and Ins hou ' 
^\olU^d<•d AMJur.w .loiiNsoM takos • 
oath us Frohidoiit (April ir^i Sur- j 
roTidor of (Jon. JoUn'^lon (Apiil vJdi, i 
froffi'rsou Din is. nipt mod (^Mny Id). 
'Snrrpridor of Kirb> Smith (Mfi.\ ‘M); 
end of the Civil Wer- Pros. 

JohiiHon i‘*Knt‘snn mimoBtv (Mu.> HO), j 
Esociitioii of TMrw Suriitt ainl oihois , 
forroniiilicity in Lincoln’s assawMiia- , 
lion (.July 7). Ms/ifi/it/Ofi/i HunomlcrB I 
toEn;.dund. fbr/n/.,' ro-.i(oiod. ■ 

1866 Johnson votooftFreotimo/r"* Burnm Dili ‘ 
(Fob 10), also ('ivil Kiithtst BiJ] ; 
vett, ovcrrnlod . bill ft* admit ("olo- j 
HAOO vofond fMit}'); tnonnlod Fo- 
Ilian raids on (''anada (Mu^ vluiioi (.f/o 
Canatx). F'mirtoontb Amondniont 
1 >«M 80 H tin' Sonalo Slaio <'lot.l inij.* 
BUfttain Coni?n!vs asiiufonst tin- I’lC'-i- > 
dont. Pros. Johnson imtUos a K}U'< oh- 
luakin^ tonr 

180T Knrfln'r vt'loos oVL-rrulod bv lurid liiidH ' 
voto. Nejiua''»I\\ atlimitcd as a Stale 
Uo(toll^tt lU'l iofi Kill pa>M d (Maith ' 
20). Ai.aj^iva piirrliiiNoti from JtiiB'.ia | 
for $7,(K)0,iX)0. Cononil ntiin(".ty j 
pmclaiaifd (Sept. D) Ib-pnbllotins i 
#?ain Biijiromacy in the South throufjli | 
nt‘*?ru voiles. 

1668 Articles of Impeachment against 
Fres. Johnson as^rood upon by 
House, 127 — i7 (March 22); trial 
begins (Match 2n); acquittal (May 20). 
Wyoming Territory orpinizcd. 
tioiUhorn StatG^ rc-adiniticd over 
Johnaon’« veto. Prcr.ld« iitiai tlcc- 
Uon ; Grant defeats Scynitjur; Indian 
troubh'rt (Nov.). ‘ 


A.O- 

1 8611 Convention on Alahattui naim.^ fiij^ncd 
with Great Britain (Jaii. 14) 
Fiflcentli Aincndnient lan.'^ed. 
JVo.sccution <»r JeflV^^oll DuMf'- 
dropped Ui’ibses S Guant 
inaugurnted (March 4). 

INTO Virginia and re admitted (o 

CongrchM iFcii :b; also Texaa and 
Georgia (Ajiril 20). (inuit li’cnlN 
Motley, Mini'-ter to (Jreat Britain 
New fanlT lull pa‘<s^«'d l)<*ath of 
Gen RouKiiT F 1/hh (t>( t. igj St. 
Domingo pro jeer fadf- 

1871 “ Kn Klux Khin ’ ontiage.H in 'Norih 
and Sonlli Carolii.n. Treaty of 
\Vd8l\iii*rt<*n (Oil MufKinia Claims) 
Blgncd, agreeing to tieiieva aibitra- 
lion (May). Corean forta deMlmyed 
(June) Grent Firo In Chicago 
(Get H-ll). A iMl of r.raiul Duke 
' Alexis'. Oenein ('oniinishton ineel*-, 

1N7tl General XiiincBti Bill pin-i^ed Hoiiaci': 

Gheei.E’v ni>miniited for Protirdenf by 
“Liberal Kepnblieiins ’’ (May 4i, 
by DeiiioenitK (July (0). '‘Struiylit- 
ont" Deinoeruif* in miinate O'Connor 
Award of Geneva Aibitiation, ovt r 
JDH.tKKGKy). Death o(\V. 11 Si-WAun. 
San Juan d iflii UU3 ?<etlle<l Grant 
defeat'. (Jreeley in eleition" (Nov. fd; 
liiath t>f IlouAt K Gki* E l 1.^ (.No\.‘ll)j. 

I87;i Deteat of triKip.* b\ Alodoi Indian^ in 
Oregon. (Jrant’H hiaoml term be- 
gins Credit Moinliei '•cinida!, Deatlv 
of CniKF J i M i( K CnA^^: Munler 
of <(111 (.'aid)> and ollierH hj' Modoc'i 
(Juno 1) Vtrf/lniui! IroitbleB uilh 
Spain (Nov.) 

1871 Death of C'umu.f^ SojitNETc iMairb ID 
Grant \elr»eH Ciirn'iiey Bill i ^pril 
Beeelx'i -Tdioii siniehil in Biooklvn 
Ru(e (onlln fs in the S.imli. Demo 
eratiL giiiUM in Coiigte,<'M'onal elec 
11011“. KLBf'.neTiON BiEi. pnr-“ed 
(Dee ) Troop> e,iei t iin'inhiTB of 
T.egHaluie at N'eu Orleaii'-. 

187r» Cl >i.ouMio niad(‘ a Slate (Feb 1. civil 
Higlits Bill lan-^ed Jh'Uihol Andievv 
Johnson (July HI) Centenary eelebra 
lioii'.or LeMpefloii !Uid Bnnkei s-llill 

1876 Whi'.Uy frauds e\]).'r.ed, Belknap, 
Seiiet.iry of Wiu, ai i UM'd of ev*i‘ 
iiiptnm; refign^ iMairh). Dninia 
Mine fimnD in I’liglaiid . Mini‘''i» r 
Stlieiiek re^tgiiv ; Jolin W.'d-li ‘.ne- 
ceed.“ him Tlayen and W'hfeler 
iiimiinated l»y C.'neoinati ilb piild) 
can) Convention iJinn Ifo. M iBoiere 
of Ci’BTEK and bi- jirtiiv b.) theSiodx 
Tilderi noniinaled liy St J.oni^ 
(Di'imn'ralle) Coiiveniion Centenoiy 
of the founding: of the Rc]>ij)dle (July 
4). Intenmticual F3s.hibition 
at Philadelphia (Maj- Nov.). 
l^rcFideiitlal election (Nov 7); doubt- 
ful rcHult ; South Caroliiiii, Florida, 
and Loiiielana claimed by both par- 
ties ; Lon1.“iima “ Ueturning Bojinl ” 
throw out many votem on clmtgos of 
intimidahon. Kleetoral Collegtu'oalH 
185 votcH for n»f c», 184 for Tilden. 

% 


A.n 

1C7 7 Electoral ('DimnlsKion (toaottle presi- 
dent mi dbpuTe) agieed upon In Corn 
gres-s (J.ui, JU). It eonCrniH the 
election of lbi,)eM and Wheeler; ui- 
ungnralion of JiuTiTEiiFoun H. 
llAYEH (March D Great railway 
B^rike^ and linls in PeniHy Iv aiiia 
and We-t \ irgjiiia (Jiilyi Much 
pioperiy vh'^tiin ed til, IdtfBlnirg July 
22>; los-h of life; ('hit ago mob nap’ 
pri'Msed ( J Illy D'-uth < J Biuouam 

Voi'Nn (Aug 7) 

1878 Blanii’n Silvei Bill jai^Kcd ; vetoed by 
Pri'H, llaye“. Kearnej-^ ughatioii in 
California. Yillovv feve.r npreailH 
through the South. Congro:^rtJonal 
ehetioiiB leave CongroHs 119 Denio- 
(Tats, IHd RepnblicaiiB, 10 Green- 
h.ueki IK Gold reaches par. 

18711 Specie resumption. Caleb Ciis-h- 
iiig dies at ALUfliin “Kxodu*^” of 
t>e!:ri>eF fioni South to Went Lowem. 
made Miiii.Ger to ICngland Inil 
eieerioiiH fsuoi Ifepubhoam*. 

iNHOGarlleld and Arllmr iioinliifited by 
(.'hu’ogo (K'*jml»licL'iii) Convention 
(June 9); liaiicoek and EngllHh by 
Ciminnail 'Dernnrnirh ) (’onvention. 

‘Moiey Jeltcr” foi'M-rj. Presildeii 
liul ileition; Rejiubiienn^ receive. 

OUT of W9 eU'etonil AOtl'B, 

1881 JAME^ A (L\UF)» nil inaugurated 
(Aliireh l) Content between (PirJleld 
and Senator (’onkling (N Y.) aboiii 
New York ColU'etorhdiip ('(nnmer- 
cinl irv ;dy with ( ulini higned (May 5). 
Senaloih (’onUling and I’latt re^lgti 
(May 10). Gival Bnialn pay^ i^l.'i.bOO 
uw’ard fo) Fortiiiu Buy atlalr As- 
sassluatioii of Pres. Garheld 
by Ciiailoa J. Quiteau at railway 
di’pol in "B ashiiigioii iJiily 2), 
Dead Jock " in New York broki'ii 
, hv elecMon of Milb ’' and Laiibam to 
the United .State." Senate. Death 
of Pres Garfield at Kiberon, N. 
J (Sept J^n, bnrijd at Cleveland 
(‘■it pi. Jb. Speiinl session of the 
Senate !Ott 1(1 Trl.al of (Duteau 
bignisiNov In. NewB of des^true- 
Inm ut ./tuninffi, Aretn. e\p!i)i ing 
t \ e-Mcl ( I >er ;Uh 

I 1882 tiiiiteiui ( imvieted (Jan 25); smulenced 
' (I ell 4i ; banned (Jniif' JiH). (Jreat 

ovt'rOow’ Ilf Ali-f l-siiipi River 
(March) Anii Cnis ► >k bill (twenty 
yeai.s) )»as'ht d (March 2.'i) . vetoed 
(April 4) Second Antl-Chineae bill 
(ten years) jxist'ed : eignetl b 3 ' the 
l*re.“ident. RtvkH and llAUnon bill 
piiBsi’d over the President’s veto. 
Return of survivorg of North I’ole 
OApeditlon. Star Koutk tiUil 
ended by verdict of jury (Sept. 11) 
ae(iiiJlttngTuni(M-, eonvicling Miner 
and Rfjrdell, and disagreeing am tu 
Brady, rhe Dorsey brotherH. and 
Vail. Dcmocmis carry electioua 
ill Arkanoaa (Sept 41 ' Republlcana 
Bucceagful In Vnnnont (Sept. 4)» and 
Maine (Sept. 11). 









i n T i E Sy<liK'y Smilli was of 
! -'K, \)tm‘^y\ “ ('Very man 

^ ‘^lioiild l)c* o(‘(*ii]>i<'(1 ill the 
i‘7n])l()ynKMii<)f Avliic’h his 
^nilurcis (*aj>aM(‘, nTul (li(‘ ^vitli 
the* (‘onsciouMK'ss 1li;it lie has done 
his host,” fjon^^fellow niaintain(‘il 
V ^ that '■'* tlu' talent of hiiet'oss is nothing 

i ' more ttian (hang wliai \oii can do 

J: >V(‘]1 willioui a tliongljt- of fame/’ 

I' Jt ^voiild ])(' a C'</mparat ivtdy easy 

i' lash to (|m)l(> sniiahh' |>ro>er]>s, ma\- 
■ ims, and (‘piih-ams on (his sid^jeid. ; 

! hut no one lait a eliarlatan would 

JJL deem hims(‘lf f]nalitie<l to lav down 
/Jra i/ifaJlilde rule's, or pretend to furnish 
tile miiltidnh' \\::h an '' opf^n 
amr, to 11](' seerets of sueee.-s. Tlnu’e is no r<.>\al 
road to learning, and llu' ]aitli to forlnru' leads 

Lr^'norally iip-hilh It eannol he ignoreMi that Jjnek 
and Oppari n))U t'i'teii win (he raee, while Merit 
and Abilifij lag Ix'hlnd, hill those who havt' 

greatm^K^^ (iirust ii])on them ” are fevv and far be- 
twee'n. d'he gi’eal pri/j-s of life are seldom won Iw 
those w ho do not posse'ss Iho lu'eessary (jiialihea- 
tioiis for the altainment of j>eriiianont smaam 
Health. — A roast it-atinri i- invaliuihlo for those 
wIjo (leasin' to suceo(‘d ni a ineToiril ilo cancer, j'or lionlth 
is fi^sentially the iV(|uircnif*T)t of *>ur nine. j\hirliincry has 
heeii eavrii'd to sie-h perlVi-tion, ilnit- a Inri'r proportion of 
mtiiikmd, who rn toedy gninid usoemh in y hy huperiority of 


bodily strength, are now coiiiptdled to sid mil to long liours 
of intoiist^ brainwork. This strain upon the mental pciwers 
of the modern business man ean only be endured for any 
length of time by those w ho n'se^rt to tlie antidote of propor- 
tional physical action and oiiUlc)(»r exercise. Firmness of 
piii fiose and ability to jM^rforrn great de^-ds are rarely found 
in a puny and elfeminate body. It has been tnily said tliat 
In'alth is a largo ingredient in wdiat the world calls talcLt, 
and that the first requisite of success is to \)C a good animal. 

Education is almost in(iispen^able at the pi'esent time, al- 
though there arc numemus instances of ignorant men rising 
to wealth and yiositiori by native ability and unusual force 
of chaiwier. 'J'ho average man, how’ovor, wdll not be able- 
to make up his deficiency in nidirnentary knowlodgo by in- 
herent tident and cominon-senso qualities. Tht' reason why 
so iiiany self-made men of infcri(»r eduealioti have attained 
success in business is owing to the laid that it is n<)t so 
much wdiat a man knows, as the use he is able to make of his 
knowledge for pmctk al piirf)oses that tells in mercantile piir- 
suil s. It slaiids to reason that the great merchant, who gathers 
and distributes the prcxlncts of every clime, would be an im- 
possibilit y w ithout the aids of educational knowledge. Books 
of itisirnctioTi are .so numerous, that there is no excuse fo" 
ignorance of the clemeutary bran(!hes of education, and the 
lack of early training can be overcome by continuous appli- 
cation in leisure^ hours. 

Industry. — Rely above all on Industry in your fight 
lo win in the battle of life. Do not taKe things easily, with 
no thouglit of the future, nor trust to favorable turns of the 
tide. **What men w an t,^* says Bulwer, “is, not talent, it 
is purpose; in other words, not the power to achieve, but the 
wil I to la1x>r. ” ‘ • Know' what t hou canst work at, ” says Car- 

lyle, “and >vork at it like a Hercules;** and the same author 
has defined genius as merely “a groat capacity for taking 
pains.” It matters not what branch of trade you are en- 
gaired in, it is impossible for you to Buexjeed without the 
Jmbit of industry. “It is the philosopher’s stone,” says 
Clarendon, “that turns all metals, and even stones, into 
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gold; it conquers all enemies, and makes fortune itself pay 
contributions/’ You musi, give your whole mind, heaii, 
and soul to your work. To do this, you must love your 
work, for it is not tahmts nor acquirements, but onl husuKsm 
and energy that win Iho great prizes of life. W hatever your 
business, master all its bwirings and dc'tails, all its pritieiples, 
instruments, and applications. Let nothing about it escape 
your notkic; sound it “from the lowf^st note to the top of 
the compass.” 

Method.— Then? is no business which dtx's not chunand 
syslem. The meanest trmle exacts it, and will go to ruin 
without it, but in a cmnplieated business it is indispensable. 
It is method that, binds all its parts toge.tlier, and givt‘s 
unity to all its dtdaiJs. UornmissKmers of insol\en('y sfty 
that the books of nine banknqds f)ut of ten nrc found to bo 
in a muddle, kept without pUiu or meth<'d. Arvsmgcment 
digests the matter that industry colled s. It npportjons 
tijiie to duties, and kt‘cps an ('xact register of its transac- 
tions; it has a post for (*very man, a pliice for every tool, a 
])igeon-hole for every pajwr, and a time for cvt?ry settlement. 
A i?erfei*tiy metluHlical man leaves his books, accounts, etc., 
in so complete a shape on going to VmmI, that if tic were to be 
taken sick for a year, cviTything could bo perfectly under- 
stood, On the til's! of e\oiy month a 1ra.dcsinan should 
know what he owed, what h(? t)OUghl and sold, and what his 
t?xpense>s were for iho same month the ])receding year; and 
yon cannot be too methodical in knowing what you hav«? to 
pay as soon as possible each montli, and cah-ulal ing ami ar- 
ranging how to pay it. “Successful imii,” sa>s (urlyle, 
“ |X)sscss the great, gift of a mi'tliodical, wt'11-balance<l. ar- 
rangingmind; they arc nn?ri who cannot woik in disorder, 
but will have things straight, and know all the <ldails, 
which enables them so to arrange the machinery of their 
atTairs, that they arc fully cognizant nlike of its strength, 
weakness, and capability, and they judiciously and discreet Jy 
cxercin? all its power to the iittt?rnjo>(.” 

Accuracy. — The necessity of accumey to success in 
any calling is so obvious, as (o hardly call t<'r commenL 
“Whatever is worth doing is worth doing well,” lias, no 
doubt, iH'conie a hackneyed truism, but how many reputa- 
tions have lieen ruimid owing to tlie m;n-<»l)servanc<* of this 
fact. It is better do a few things carefully than to do ten 
times a.s many in a loose ami slovenly manner, t’andui ob- 
HiTvalion of facts, exactness in staling them, and ac< uraey 
inwhaicvor work you undertake to jierform, rank among 
the highest qualifications for a suecossful (*arccr. 

Punctuality is a virtue thalr all men ivvcroiKM* in 
th(?ory, but cunqiartitiveJy few carry into practice. Koihing 
inspires confidence in a business man siKirier than this qual- 
ity, nor is tiiero any habit which is more disadvantageous 
than that of always laung behind time. If that, which is 
flnsi at liami lx? not despatched at the projier lime, other 
tbhigs accumulate, and the opjxirtunity to attend to it inuy 
not arrive again. Punctuality hks reference to time, money, 
and ongagomentuS for work. A want of system, defective 
calculation, and imprudem^c in making promises, when the 
probabilities of fulfilling art? vorj^ uncertain, are among the 
most frequent causes of persons lucking punctuality. ’JTio 


: successful men in every calling have htul a keen sense of the 
value of time. 

Dispatch is 1 he knack of doing oiuj’s work quickly, which, 

‘ of course, should always bo sexondary to jwx iiracy. It i.s tho 
I result of skill, system, and expcriciict\ and cun be employed 
I to Hd\antagc by those only who are th(n'<mghly familiar 
j w'itli the work they arc about t.o undertake. 

! Readines;ii is the ability to use all one's resourees In- 
stantly, and at. the right moinent; it is a gift of great value 
I in commeTcifil transactions. 

I Decision is of vitfil im[)orfAnce to those who have to 
1 deal with the priictical aJfairs of life. A vae'illating man, no 
matter what his abilities, is invariably pushed aside by the 
man ot determined will, ft has been wisely remarked, that 
I it is probable every man |X)skcssi?s a g«rm of this quality, 
j wddeh can bt? cultivated by favorabio ci rcum.stan(*cs ; and by 
. method and order in tlio proswmtioii of his duties and tasks, 
i li(? may by habit greatly augiuont his will-[>ower, or beget a 
frame of mind so lu arly resembling decision, that it would 
be difiicidt to ilecido Ixt wocn the two. “ In oirier to do any- 
I thing in tliis world that is w^ortb doing,” says Sydney Smith, 

1 “ we, must not stand shivering on the bank, and thinking of 
the cold and the ihiugtu-, but jump in and scramble through 
as well as we can.” 

PerBeveranco meauH ilto steady pursuit of a plaa that 
i has Imh ‘11 determined upon. 'Diere is hardly an employ- 
ment ill life so trifling tliat it will not afi’ord a .subsist- 
' eiii’e, if constantly and faitlifnlly followeil; and it is by in- 
j dofatigid)le diligenct* alone that a fortune eu-n \\e acquinxl in 
any business whatever. 

Calculation, as a business habit, means more than 
i arithmetical coriqmtatiou. It is sytionyinou.s with prudence, 
and implies tlie ability to weigh probabilities, measure 
; nsk.s and distinguish between the true and the false, in its 
' coiripreheiisi\<‘ sense, it also demonstrates to a man Ihathon- 
i esty is tie best policy, and that to Ih^ a rogm* is to be a fool, 
i To sum up, it should not be overlooked ihat practical 
I talent, common sense, and a thorough knowledge of human 
: natiiro. are at the fouiidntiou of all jiroy}x*rity in eommer- 
eial pursuits How to aid in an emergency, ln>w to say the 
right thing in the right pla<'(‘, and tiow to deal with custom- 
ers laniiot Ikj taught in books d’he Kothschilds, Astors, 
and Stew’arls of the m('mnilil(‘ world are generally shrt'wd 
men, of great entf-rprise and wonderful executive ability, 
but it will be fouml, on close examiimtion of their chartue 
! b-rs. that they also j>oss(?ss, in greater or less degrei?, all 
I the busim?ss (juulilics mentioiUMl above, tii order to l>ecome 
. H sueeessful merchanl, it is nee(*ssaiy to acquire the habit of 
: watching the markets, and studying the laws of demand 
' and supply. lie must be able to devise shrewd anti inge- 
i uious metluHls of attraeting trade; should know how to eal- 
I culato to a nicety at what price he <'an stdl his gotxls with a 
i fair and rea^stmable profit : and never drive customers away 
I by affixing a high price to an inferior quality of gfxxls. He 
, slmuld regard the int-erests of the buyer, and sell him goods 
I that are adapted to his market, or sucli os he can resell 
quickly and advantageously. He should use good judgment 
I in extending cn-*dit, and not allow himself to be swindled by 
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rppn‘S4‘ntaiions. He should use discretion in selecting 
a loeulioii for his business, iiiul usi- all ])ro})er means for ad- 
veriising Ids tmde. 'I'he man <tf )>usinrss luihst thinlc for 
hims<‘ir, for the da^s when a inaFi eniild m't rieli by j)lodding 
on without eiileppnse have passefi I nd usI ry and economy 
will rn)t Midlce; the iiMxJt'rn business man recjuirt*s intclli" 
gonce and original ilionght, winther he lx> a shipping, tm- 
lorfhtfp or co/an/ As s/oa. jnep’lnml —a ivholcsnh or a rtfatl 
iJealiT, hberv calling i.'* lilh‘d willi lujld. keen, subtle-vvitteil 
nu'ii, ferlile in devices and ('\()eduMits, who are {)er[>e(ual!y 
inventing new ways of buying elieaply, in order to attract 
eu.slomers by si'lling ai lower prices than tiieir com] >e1i tors 
in the Siinic brarieh of (i.idi\ 'the man, Ihcndoiv, who runs 
in a i»('i'f»etiiJil groov. wdl tall bidniid, instead of advancing 
his intei'f'Hls. “ ( ^>mJrJ^T(M^’' sa\s Ur. Malfiews, “is no 
longer a merf^ ilolhir-aml-eimt Iratlio, reipnring no appren- 
tiecshit>. but a uiidter bisking tiie mimi to the utmost, to be 
maslen'd by the )iighi*st sagacity, ;iTid after the ]irof(aind(*st 
study of facts, eireimistane-'s and ]iros]M’ets, d’lnv times de- 
UKind men of larg(‘ and energetic .<onl, 'nul the mjin \vho in- 
sists on doing laisiness in tht* nld-l’a.slnoned, jog-trot, limn- 
drum \\a\ is a*' inneli out fd jilaco as he who insist, s on 
traveling with an ox-oMin inshNid of l>y railway, or upon 
getting news bv the (tld stfig'e (-o^k Ii iii'^ii'a^t of liy tlu' light- 
ning telegraph ” 

Jii com iu.^ion, it should !''■ rememl’cj'ed tliat (dreumstaiicH'S 
alter eus<‘s. and. that evea-y individual must find out ]>y prae- 
tieail exj'erienee the propcT met ho Is of (‘ondueding his busi- 
ness. Naturai al)ih'l\ and ('ntiiU'^iastn ar<‘ more likely to 
lead a man to ttie go<iI ol lii-? amlaliiai than all theruh'sand 
wiM' sayings ilial have bi'cii written on Du- snbjecd of sne- 
C'CHs since the world ]>ega,n. Find out whal. yon are licst 
fitted for, choose a congenial occupation, acipdre as much 
information as possible lelating to tlie profession or business 
you propose to follow, work with aJt your heart and soul to 
get (in in tite world, and llie chances an* that smincr or latci 
— you will succ’ced, 

HABITS OF A BUSINESS MAN. 


He is strict in ket'ping his cmj'ageiiieDts. 

Docs nothing c:l^’Ies^lv or in a hurry 

Dm])l<>vs nobodv to do w] d lie ( an casdy do himself. 

Keeps evmy thing hi iU proj^er jdaee. 

fjcaves not lung' undone that onglil to be rlone, and width 
ein iimslaiiees iterndt him to do. 

Ktvps hi^ d(">igtt^. Mod busiic'^s from tin* \ic\v<d others. 

1-^ firompt and d- ' isive with his cuslomers. and doe.s n<;t, 
ov(U‘lrade In'-’ t tipital. 

brefers ^liori eredils to long tales ; and cash to credit .ai 
all times, eii,h*‘r in buying or m IIiiil'' : and small pndlt.s, in 
credit case'^, wilh little ri-^k, to the chance of better gains 
witli more lia/ard. 

Jlc is clear and ex]>]icit in all bis bargains. 

Leaves notldt^g t^f conMMjuencc to memory whiidi ho can 
and ought to commit to writing. 

/'opies of all hL imfMulant kdters which ho sends 
Hway, and has cverv lelt(-i, invoice, itc,. relating to his busi- 
ness, tit Usd, class*'., and put away. 


Never suffers his desk to bo confused by many papers 
lying upon it. 

Is always at the head of his business, well knowing that 
if he leaves it, it will liuivo him. 

Holds it a.s a maxim that lie whose credit is suspocto'i is 
not one to be trusti^d. 

Is constantly examining his books, and secs through all * 
his affairs as far as care and attention will enable him, 

Bulanecs regularly at stated limes, and then make s out 
and transmits all his accounts current to his customers both 
at home and aliroad. 

Avoids as much as possible all sorts of ac»com modal ion in 
money matters and lawsuits wh(Tc there is the least hazard. 

Ho is economical ;n his oxiwmditure, always living 
within his income. 

Kccjjs a nuunorandum book in his jKXiket in which he 
notes every partimilar relative to appointments, addresst‘s, 
and p'tly cash matbirs. 

is -a utioUB how lie Ix^omes security for any jicrson, and 
is gt nerous when urged hy motives of humanity. 

BUSINESS MAXIMS. 

God helps them that helj) themstdves. Dillgimce is the 
mother of good luck. 

Time is money. What we call time ('iiough, always 
proves little enough. 

God gives all things to industry ; then plough deep wddlc 
sluggards sl(*ep, and you will havi' (-oru to sell and to kee]>. 

The sleeping fox eatelu's no }»oultry, and there will bo 
sl< ejiing enough in the grave. ^ 

He that rises late must trot all day, and shall scarce ovor- 
tuk(‘ his business at night. 

Drive thy^ business, let not. that drive ihce. 

Marly to lK‘d, and early to rii^e, makes a man hetdthy. 
w*‘althy and wise. 

Tb' that hath a. trade liath on estate. 

One to-day is worth two to-morrows, llav-* you some- 
what *’o do to-morrow% do it bMiay. 

Handle your tools without mittens. A cat in glove.s 
culebes no ruiee, 

Tliree muoves arc as bad as a fire. A rolling stono 
gathers n(> mosv 

If you would have your busii css done, go; if not, send. 

If you would be wealthy, tJiink of saving as well as get- 
ting. A fat kilchi'ii makes a h'un will 

Beware of little exi>cnses. A small leak will sink a 
great .ship. 

Buy wliat tliou hast neial of, and ere Jong thou shalt soil 
thy nece-isaries. Bilks and satins, sfiarlet and velvet, put 
out the kih'lnm lin'. 

If you would know the value of money, go and try to 
borrow some. A child and a fool imagine twenty shillings 
and twenty years can never )«' spent. 

Pride is as loud a begga r as wan t, and a grt'at d eal more saucy. 

Rather go to l>ed supi>ei*U*ss than rise in debt. The U)r- 
rower is a slavt* to the lender, and the debtor to the creditor. 

"J'liey that will not bo coiinsoled cannot be helped. If 
you will not hour reason, she will surely rap your knuckles* 



HElffi iM probably no 
attaiiirnoiii moro d(‘Birablo 

the art of LETTER 

WIMTINL, and no Imly or 
p‘nt Icman bIiouIcI ne^^IeoiilH* 
opportunity of becunnin^^ pro- 
fic'iontiri ibisa(j(U)iii])llKbjuoiii , 
^ An ele^uint and well \vriti«‘n letter 
r is generally eonsi(h'red a mark of 
i ^ retinemeni and ('dneation, wlulo a 
jlS^ letter bi'aring the filain]» of sloven- 
^ lincRS and ignoraiiee gives <lie 

^ poj'son to whom it is sent a very 

poor opinion of the writer's eliar- 
ttfd(T and alnlity. 

In tbis })rogressive age, tbe 
increased facilities for writing and 
transmitting letters are fully ])roportionat(‘ to the 
advance in otlier matters, the opportunities and 
necessities for corrosi>ondenee are ecjually in- 
creased ; and the individual is sadly behind the 
Vimos who does not apjireciatc* the value of a 
knowledge that enables us to ])ro])crly coinnnini- 
cat© ideas througli the medium of “ written 
language*” 

There is no condition of life, humble or (Hcjvated, 
in which the ^^art of letter writing ” will not at 
times be found of much importaiujc. It is a eom- 


foi*t and l)lessing to (lie j)oor ; \vi(li tin' middb* and 
upper classes an indi^pensld)le m*(juii'einent — a 
boundless moans of jdeasure and gncilical ion. 

Tbe w'ay to pro-j>f'riiy Ikis boru openi'd for 
many ])ersons by nu'ans of \v('ll-writlen Id tors; 
and bappy marriage^, lasting rri(‘mDd]>s, and im- 
])(»rtant serviros liavii !>oon promoted in I lie same 
manner ; for letlnrs, in a eeriain S(*nse, aiv 
the retb‘etions or pljofog'riijdis of (lie wrilers, 
and tbeir pej'usal may in^[)ire aiTec tion or hatred, 
(vsteimi or aversion, jiisf as a ]K)Tirai( often (T('ates 
onr o]>iniun of the [XTson it, t'epi‘<'S(‘nts. it may, 
therefore, Ih‘ e-oneeded that- ]>rotit*iency in the 
epistolar} ait, is one of the paths to success iu all 
(he atTairs of lift'. 

METHOD AND STYLE. 

A ])ropor study of the rules of penmanship, 
orthogra]diy, ]mnetuation, grammar, and corn 
position, as treated umhu* their respocti\(i head- 
ings, is of primary im])ortanc(', to tbe accomplish- 
ment of tbe art of letter writing. After these 
I subjei'ls have been iborongldv luastorcMl, it 
I sliould be remembered tliat letter writing is 
simply speaking with tbe pen.” The per- 
vading idc‘a of tlie wTitcr sliould, tlierefore, be 
to express his ideas as easily and naturally as in 
eoiivcTsation, but witli more brevity injd method. 
Carefully 9onBider the purjiort of any letter yotiaro 
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about to write ; think of the circuinsiancos you L 
wiriii to Htate bef(U‘e beginning it. Yon will find pt 
this praotioo of great useistance in obtaining clear- ai 
nOHS of expression, whicdi is tiuj esseiilial feature .to th 
be acquired. You will also be eJialded to l>ring j as 
out the principal points <jf y<mr subject more I av 
elTectively, while the less important ones may he A 
more lightly touched upon, in 

A certain amount of tact, hoArever, is nec'cssary A\a 
to avoid a formal or studied effect, fre^jiicntly so 
caused by this pre-arraugement of id(‘as. The use j (jr 
of short sentences by tlu^ intLxperieuced wn'll greatly | m 
aid in promoting the lucidity of tlieir letters, * ho 

A PROPERLY ARRANGED LETTER. 


7860 liourlce Si,. ^ilelh(nirru\ 


Z'/. ^luistcvay ^ 


(iSulutatiOii.) 


Jiij ilfAxr 

( lidfli/ of tht' Li'ttiir.} 

fL^'S you wll? perceive from iho heading 
of my letUr^ ^ ha/ve safehj arrived home, and aeAlled 
down to business once more. riX/ie ocean trip ivas a 
pleasant onr^ the weather being favvmble and the 
passengers congenial . 

Permit me to renew my thanl's for the- many 
courtesies extexided to me ivhcle visiting your enfy, 
and fij assure yon that it will give me great pleasure 
to reciproc ne- ivhenever (he opportunity may occur. 

Present my regards to your estimable wife^ 
and lelieve me^ 

{Cii^nplirnrntary Clummj.) 


^'Very sincerely yours ^ 




Seoryff’ c^erris. 


Long sentences, even when their composition is 
perfect, often obscure the meaning of the writer, 
and are less forcible than short ones. The paren- 
thesis tends to a similar effect, and should be used 
as s(ddom as possible. Clare eliould be Ijikon to 
avoid an unnecessary repetition of the same words. 
Avoid also tautology, Avhicli is always a fault, be- 
ing a reixdition of the same meaning in different 
Avords, and ad<ling nothing either to the sense or 
sound ; consult our dictionary of synonyms fre- 
(juentiy, as it Avill cause a familiarity AA’ith the exact 
nu'aniug of words, and in wdiat cases they should 
he ajiplied. 

The Style of a letter should 
be goA"(irned, in a measure, by 
the nature of the subject, but 
the com[)arative social position, 
age, sex, and t he degree of in- 
timacy betAvecui the writer and 
>urne, ])erson addnvssed, should in- 

ifAty 25 th^ 7882 . fluouco it to a greater degree. 

In writingtosuperiors or seniors, 
a certain derercnce of expression 
should be ex(;reised ; to inferiors 
courteous, Avitbout familiar- 
ity, a7ul say nothing to remind 
them of the difference in stu- 
heaaing relatives and intimate 

nd seAiled fricuids be as aiTectionato and 

familiar as your own judgment 
ip IV as a •* ® 

may dudate. There can be no 

and the better geiieral rule to follovv, 

with rc‘gard to style, than to 

, adopt the same tone and niamier 

the- many . ^ . . 

^ of expression ni your correspon- 

'our city, d(;nc(^ that you would use in 

pleasure speaking personally to the person 

addressed. 

occur. 

We wife, ARRANGTlUBlfT OV 

THB PARTS OF A 
LETTER. 

Every complete letter lias six 
, distinct parts : — , 

<;rerrls ‘>r WemUnff, 

wJjicIi embraces tlio place of 
wi'itii»g as well as the day of 
the month and year. 

2. The Address^ which oon> 


lfttee writing. 


sists of the name and residence of the person to 
whom it is written, 

3. The Salutation, or complimentary open- 
ing, such as Dear Sir, or, Dear Madam, 

s. The Body of the Letter^ whicii contains 
the subjects or circumstunocs you wish to state. 

5. The Comp! Imcntary Closiuy^ as, 1 
remain, Yours truly, or, helieve 7ne, I'ours sin- 
cerely, etc, 

(), The Suhneription ^ which is simply the 
signature of tlie writer. 

THE HEADING. 

If the letter bo writ-ton from a country town or 
sniiiU city, the name of (lie city, or town, and the 
colony should occupy tlie first line, coin men cing 
about the middle, and tlui date the lU'xt line below, 
beginning a little to the right, viz , : — 

Olerrrumt, Queenxhiiui, 

June i;>th, 1882. 

If you are WTiting from a large eity, and it is 
necessary to 8j»ecifv the strecd, and number of your 
address, it should be written thus : — 

7G Pitt Street, StjiJney, 

Any list Wit 1SS3. 
or, 

76 Pitt Street, 

Sydney, AuguMW, 1883. 


but as frequently, c8]K'cia]ly in l)usiness letters, they 
occupy one or two lirics immcdiai(‘iy below the 
date, on the left sidc^ of ili(^ l»agc, and may imdudo 
the name and address, or th(‘ name alone, viz, ■ 

7 Market Street, Meibourne, 
July HV//, 1882. 


In writing from large, well-known cities, like 
London, Paris, I^ewYork, Melbourne, or Sydney, 
it is unnecessary to indicate the (iountry or colon\. 
In the case of smaller (dtics it sliould be included. 

When writing from a Hotel or Institution, its 
. naitio should be included, thus : — 

St, James Hotel, 

London, Augnat bth, 1883. 

Quecn^s College, 

Dublin, IreUmd, 

May m, 1883. 

The heading should invariably indicate with 
accuracy the place from wdiich the letter is wTitten 
and to which a reply may bo sent,, unless otherwise 
specified in the body of the letter, 

COMPLIMENTARY ADDRESS ANJ) SALUTATION. 

The Name and Address are often written at 
the conclusion of the letter on the left hand side* 


t, as, 1 doJni Mast era, 

urs sin- Adelaide, S. A, 

The Salutation is written on tin* lino below 
I ply the the address, commencing a little to th(‘ right of 
the left liand margin, 'fhe wording depends en- 
(indy on the mutual relations of ibe parties eon- 
ccituhL In business letters the words Sir, Dear 
town or Ornflrmen are all <‘orr(‘ei. In vanw formal 

and the ladii s, married or sing]l^ the woj*d Madam 

• should 1)e used ; a more friendly form would be 

LA ' AA V / 1 A ^ 

le below Madam, «>r My dear Madam, A iad\ sliould 

’ nev(‘r lx* addressed l)y her (’hristiaii name in a 
letter, njiless}ou would use il in li<U' ]U*cHeuce. 

BODV OK ^ITIE T.ETTEH. 

. The Body of the Letter should (tomnionco 
about the midd l(‘ of tlie ]>agc on the bm* bi'low the 
ol }our salutation. Ka(b topic or sul)j(X’t should form a 
new ))aragra])h eommemdiig on (l;e ne>tline, a lit- 
tle to the right of lh(‘ left hand margin : uniform- 
itv in this respeel. lending greatly to improve the 
general a[>pearance of tlu? hd.ter. 

^ ( 'o M e j a w i: n t a k y r los i s ( n 

ios, like The terms used in cioxing a. Idler pnxxxle the 

Sydney, signal un* of the writer, and admit of great variety ; 

- colonv. lh^‘ formality lU’ frieiid1jij(‘,^s of th(' clos- 

ichided. hig should e(U-r/es]H>iid wiili (lie mod(‘ of ^all]tatlon. 
tion, its formal lethu* iK'ginning witii Sir or Madam 

may be closed as follows : 

I liave the honor to hi, Sir (nr Madam), 

_ ^ _ Your ohtdtnil Serranl, 

I 1 

’ ‘ KhW’AiO) UUKKTKKFllCTiD. 

A more friendly form, commemung with My 
ioan Madam, would be : — 

/ b<}g to remain, 

to vvutl* Yours eery reaptclf idly, 

WTitten IIknry B. Sanderson. 

iherwise ' In letters between friends and intimate acquaint- 
ances, there is more latitude of expression allow- 
able. Yours very truly, Sinrcrely your friend, 
Affeciionaiely yours, or any other forms of resjiect 
itton at or endearment compatible with the state of in- 
iid side* timacy or relationship. * 
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eUBBCRIPTlON OR FIG NATURE. 

The name of the writer should be plainly written 
immediately below the cloeing phrase, so that it 
will end near the right margin of the page ; and to 
important communications the full signature is 
requisite. 

In writing to strangers a lady should make her 
signature indicate her sex and condition ; the latter 
designation being inclosed m parenthesis, as (Mrs.) 
Edith Hastings, or (Miss) Ellen Johnson, 
otherwise her correspondent, in answering, might 
be unable to properly address her. 

THE SUPERSCRIPTION. 

Last but not least in importance is the super- 
BORUTION or ADDRESS to be Written on the eii- 
Yelope. Legibility is ui primary consequence, and 
every item necessary to insure safe delivery should 
be included in proper arrangement : first, the name 
of the person to whom the letter is semt, written a 
trifle below the middle of the envelope ; next, the 
name of the post-office ; then the county (if any), 
and lastly the country or colony. 

I ^0^0^ 

ig Htamp ^ 

O 'C* 

oooooo 

(qIomi 

^ti^land. 


If tho address requires a street number, it 
should follow the name, clien the city, etc., as be- 
fore. 

gOC'OOO j 

®^. Jamei gf/. 

sh 


If necessary to direct the letter in care of anothei 
person the additional name occupies the second 
line. 


i^allaaMvlj 

Tictoua. 


In writing to a person in a large city, where there 
is no street or special address, it is well to add tho 
words To be called for in tho low'er left-hand 
corner. The post-office clerk will then waste no 
time in trying to find the address. 


edi. ^komoA 


SSondo 


ffo he caUed for. 


HONORARY TITLES. 

A ponson having no title of rank should bo ad- 
dressed in accurdaiico with Ms social, professional, 
or official posirion, and the proper application 
of such titles is an evidence of the courtesy and 
refinement of the writer. Every person, whethejr 
of high or low degree is entitled respectively to the 
apj^elation of Mr. (mister), Mastery Mrs, (contrac- 
tion of mistress), or Miss. 

In addressing gentlemen of high social standing 
or members of the legal profession tho prefix Mr, 
may be omitted and the comi>liracntary title of 
Esq. (esquire) added. This latter term haa 
now become a general title of respect, but 
should not he too freely used. One title or 
the other should always be osedi but never 
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both together. Members of any profession should 
be addressed by their professional title, which 
takes the place of other forms. Neither Mr, 
nor Eaq, can be used for Professor , Doctor, etc. 



(QoUdfCj 


Hi» Eminence — A CardiTial 
Jffi& Grace — An Archbishop. 

Persons occupying j)roinitieTit public positions 
acquire the right to be addressed by the titles pre- 
scribed by custom and courtesy as distinctive of 
their offices. 


OAo*:"''C* 
C' »:• 

o 

C* ^'Ulinp •> 
^ O 


PROFESSIONAL TITLES IN COMMON USE. 

Et. Eev. Clmrlea Smith — A Bishop, 

Eev, Charles Smith, D. D. — Doctor of Divinity. 

Rev, Charles Smith — Min is ter or Priest of any persuasion, 
(or Prof.) Charles Smith, L,L,D, — Doctor of Laws. 

Dr. Charles Smith, ) 

or [ —Doctor of Medicine. 

Charles Smith, Jf. D. ) 

Prof. Charles Smith— Professor of Art or Science. 

Hon. Charles Smith — Judge of IjEW Courts, 

Charles Smith, Esq . — Attorney at Loiw. 

We give a few examples of superscriptions where 
professional and official titles are required * 

THE CLERGY. 

Dignitaries of the Church of England are ad- 
dressed as follows ; — 

Mis Grace the Lord Archbishop of — , An Archbishop. 

(Letters should begin, ‘*My Lord Archbishop.’^ \^en 
personally referred to, an Archbishop is styled “ Your 
Grace,” not “Your Lordship.”) 

The Right Reverend tJ^e Lord Bishop of--, ) 

or ^ > — A Bishop, 

The Lord Bishop of—, ) 

(The Letter should begin with “My Lord.” Scotch 
bishops are addresst^d as "The BLshop of — ,” or, s(>mc- 
tiraes, "The Right Reverend Bishop.” Letters to Scotch 
bishops begin with Right Reverend Sir.” The colonial 
bishops are addressed by their territorial titles, like those 
of England.) 

7%e Very Reverend Dean of — , A Dean. 

Wth minor dignitaries the prefix " Rev,” should be used, 
and the title and place of residence in a line beneath. 

In addition to the above, the following titles are 
used in addressing the Homan Catholic clergy : — 

Mu BoHness—Tho Pope. 

• kpetwa may bs • Doctor of Uiwi and also a Professor of some 
art or Setonoe Instead of a Minister of the Gospel. Bee the list of 
•MmviaUoaa In ttoUier pert of tUe book. I 


Jamn 0 fmkinA^ 
&eclcia\'f jo% 

<j. n: v: 


o- 

? s 

O ‘ 5 Ump. 4 > 

O g 


fCcn. Sir S€rthur JfamiUen tVordon, 

Sovern'Or of ^ew SUaland^ 
Willing ion j 

f/Vew fie a land. 

One title only may be prefixed to any name, 
such as Hon., Prof, Dr,; but it is correct to affix 
several if they exist, and in tlie order in which 
they were conferred ; for instance, A,M,, M.D,, 
LL,D ; or D,D., LL,D,, etc. 

In addressing men in the plural, or a firm of 
several members, the proper title to use is Messrs,, 
a contraction of the French word Messieurs, sig- 
nifying gentlemen ; to unmarried ladies it would 
be Misses, and to married ladies Mesdames, 

ENGLISH TITLES. 

Appended are the forms for addressing persona 
of different ranks in England, and the proper 
superscriptions : — 

The Madam -To the Queen’s Most Excellent 

Majesty 

Members of the Royal F’amiljf— Madam— Ti 
His or Her Royal llighneai. 
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A7'ehhishoj}H--^\s Lord Arclibishof^-dUs Grace lie* 
Arcliln.siK)]) of — 

Jhtht ‘ — My Lord Duke— Ilis Gruci* the Duke Mf—— 

J\la vqu Lord Manjuis- the Most Jlon. the Mar 

quis of 

h'ftrf — I\Iy Lord — 'Plio Jlon, tiu' i'lail of — — 

My Lord- TJje RitThl IJ(‘M. Ibe \dscouid 

Ha von — My l;ord llif- IJitrlit IJon, (tie Lord 
liifi/tofts — My Lord iii:d]0]>— TJjc JLj^ld Rev. the Bisliop 
of 

Honorary (iiIo.^;jts - K.H./* - M.R,” 

tdc*. , Jiiay })(' Jiddctl to (lie luinn'. All ni(‘nih(M‘s of 
iiic Privy ('oniK-il an* utldrcsst'd n.s “ Ifoii./’ 

and lli(‘ (ill(‘ of is droj)]>cd, as Tiiu 

liii^lil JLjii. W, E. (illadston(‘, M.P/’ 

Pc*c'n'ss(‘.s of all llio Jive ord(‘rs an' addrt'ssed as : 

Jhif /u'ns My Ijjidy -- Her (injoe Uu' Duchess of 

Ma rvhionrss — iMv Lady-- 'l'')je Mo^t Jlon. Die yiarcluoio 
ess of 

{'o(nit*‘SS — ]\ry Lady — ^’ho JL^hi IJon. the (’ounless 
of 

$~isroaitfvHS — My Jjady- TJjc. UiLflil lion, the A'is- 
eoiinte^s of 

ita roHvss — My I^ady— llio Riicht Hon. the Lady P-— 

Widows of p('ors^ if tin' siuuM’ssors to Jin' JiJle 
are married : 

IJer (Jrnee the Duehi'ss Deevap r of 

The ]\Iost Noble the Man'liioness Dowap'r of - — 

Thu* y(nin^n*r sojis and dan, elders of dukes ami 
Tnar([nisos, and i he daiipliti'rs of diike>, manjiilses, 
and t'arls, are styh'd lort/s and htdlvs, 

A'ounper sotis of carls and \oimpT sons and 
dan;^]il(n*s (d* \ iseonnJs and li. irons ari; sly l('d “Tin* 
Jlon/* Ihtronels, Jn order to (list inpn i.^li tlnnu 
from Knii^dils, an' addivsst'd thus, “Sir Jl. (frey, 
Bari 

GENERAL ADVICE. 

Always ausMC” a letter as soon afier ibs rofC‘ij>i 
as jiossiiile, ir i\ (‘ontains eoinmissions tliat n*qiiire 
lo e\t'(' lie, a('kniovU'dpe its n'ceipt at. oiiet', 
and slate ll-e eau.se of delay ill eoiujdyiii^^ with its 
re(|iU‘sL', 

Write invariahly ^\it li ink. l*eneil wrilinp de- 
Tiotes ean lessnt'.'-s. If (‘ompelled to use a jnmeil, 
ajK)loqi/e for ii. 

P>laek ink is prefi'raltle to all idhers. A violet 
ink for ladies* hm- is fasliioiiaLie at ]>resenl. Red 
ink should nc\or he used in eorresnondeuee. 


When Tvriting about your own affairs, nocessi- 
tatin;^ a reply, inclose a stamp for rcDirn postage, 
unless a relationship or intimacy exists between 
yonrst'If and {M)rre8})ond(mt. 

Never cros.s your letters (a practice prevalent 
among some young ladies) ; use an extra half sheet 
I if lu'ct'ssary. 

i If you are in doiiht about the spelling of a word, 

; always eonsuli the dictionary ; the seai’ch will im- 
j jiross the orthogrnpliy on the mind. 

No respt'etahle person will write an anonymous 
let.t(‘r ; it is (OAvardly. 

A\(>id the use of slang words or phrases, even 
harmh'ss ones. 

If yon are 'u :i Hlate of dejeediou or ill temj)er, 
do not maiiife.'^l it in your letters. 

A half sli(‘(‘t of jiaper is not permis.sible, except 
for hnsino.ss juirjioses. 

Alonniing ])a]>er should not In^ used in a letter 
of (congratulation. 

In ord(‘r to imikf' our letters pleaaant to our 
friends, we should write as wt. speak, just what wo 
haY(c lo say, and evaeily in the words W'O should 
use if our (corji'Sfumdent vv(cre sitting by us ; and 
IIh'ii all that stiff formality, tliose long strings of 
(jiiestiojis, those meaningless sentences with W'hich 
(he mass of h'Ut'rs are burdened, would die a 
naiural deatli. 

Tin* hamhvriling should be clear, and y(d not 
t(iO large and bold ; it should posst'ss sonui char- 
acter and slyh'. hut not hi' adonu'd or ornamenb^d 
willi line flonrishe.s ajid daslu's. The minute 
Italian band writijig — in whic'li ihe words and let- 
ii i’s appeared to possess no individuality of their 
owju — li.is now ])assed out of date, and a freer, 
nobler sly'k has laken its ]dae('. 'Fliere is a fashion 
in letter paja rand envelo])es wdiicli is ever-varying 
as to siz(‘ and shape— sometimes small, at oilier 
times larg(^ ; now ohlong, now scpiarc ; but one 
thing iie\('r alters, and tliat is the desirability of 
u.sing g(KKl tlii(‘k jiapcT and envelopes, whatever 
th(‘ shape may b('. NoLlung hxiks more mean and 
untidy than thin slu'cts and envelopes of the 
saino ({ualitT, througli which the writing exhibits 
itsi'lJ’. 

llie latest styh'S and devices, as well as their 
spe(‘ial apjdication, can always be asc(3rtained by 
eoiisultiiig the stationer who provides your writing 
niat.(‘rial8. 


LKITEKS OE BUSIKESS. 




BUSINESS 


Wm 



CORRESPONDENCE. 






USINESS LETTERS, 
p*oui trading and 
3^ nioiK'v-nniking (HMitury, an* 
ilf fit‘e(‘P!.«AiivilY of gn^iii iin]K)r- 
y bailee, and siii(‘e tlio lirno of 
l)oth scnd(‘r and rc-ndViir is 
valnalde, In'cYity laM'oirici^ 
^ ossontial (■hfumd(‘ristie. 

^ Jonyon lian ho woll written, 

^ H® ^‘'Brevity in aUaiiu*d in matter ly 
^ i& avoiding idle eonj]dim(ndB, i^ndacc^H, 
S 3^ lU'otestations, ])aivntheseH, Fn])erllnous 
i|p cireuilH of figures, and digressions; in 
the eoni])osition, ]>y omitting conjnnc- 
tions, and eueli like idle f)ar1jc*](‘H lliat 
Tn^ have no great luisimvss in a Heritms letter 
V w break ing of sentenees, as often- 

^jT times a journey is made lung by unjieees^' 
^ saiy halts, 

The letter must not, however, be so curt tliat its 
clearness ia interfered with ; every Ktatoment should 
be jHjrfectly free from ohH(mrity, so that the dullest 
person may not bo lial)le to mistake its mean- 
ing, nor bo compelled to read it twice in order 
to understand it. This necessary clearness ini|die.s 
correctness without excluding ehgance of style. 

In business letters an elegant simidicity combined 
with the usual terms of politeness an<i good br(‘(Hl- 
lug are easential features. Misunderstanding 


arising out of a carelessly wamlod letter has often 
created iniieli misehiid' and h(*en llie eaiist* of costly 
[iroei'cdings in the l.iw (‘oiirt^. l>i‘e\:ly and 
]»erHpi('nit\ nuisl, then, uo luiiul in luind in a good 
husiiu'ss jfdter, end V d h lli(un should In*, linked 
\igor of style and iiul. I>v tact- is ni(*an( that 
knowledge oP ni(‘n and inanm'rs, wliieh (uiahles the 
writer to eom])n*.e liis Icdter in a style betitting tlie 
|)er 8 on addressi'd. 

Till* baiu! writing itself should lx* free*, neat, and 
legible, but it is \m: 11 to avoid j>relensions to evees- 
sive elegamr. A fn'o liand, 'which is m'itlier 
er.ahhed norfonnal, nor ahtuinding in Nourishes, is 
tlu^most dcsiralilc. JiCgiliiliiy cannot lx* t.of>Hlrong- 
Iv afl^(x*a(cd ; it is cvccHMlingly selfish in a writer 
to oeeu})V the time of his (xn’resp(md(‘nt hy ju'o- 
viding him wit h a mass of hie!‘'oglyj)lii(‘S t<j dcei]>luT, 

dlic ln(‘.\|M‘ricnced will find it of great assistance, 
Ix'fore (‘oinna ncing a, letti‘r of any (‘xtent, to note 
down the ditlereut subjects Ihev ilesire to cmlmico, 
so tliat tliey may lx* taken up in i)ro]x^r order. This 
]>raeliee is cs])t'eia]ly valuahJe when instructioiiH 
eoneerning the topies of the lett,er an* commu- 
nieal(‘d verhally to a e.lerk. 

In reading Imsim'ss (jorrcHjxmdenee it is a good 
])lan to underline the important ijuinls that require 
consideration in thi* aiiHAver, witli a colored lead 
pencil ; this will save time by enabling the corre- 
spondent to avoid reading tin* sc'cond time mattfT 
that is not ]>erliuent, and also promote tlui method 
of re]d\ ing to the various subjects in tlic same order 
in wdiieli they occur. 
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FORMS OF BUSINESS LETTERS. 


M 


NOTICE OF COPARTNERSHIP. 

l.i\ KiirooL. Juno l^^f, IHSii 


M’t' Uci' 1i» inf’ortii you Hj.iI \\«' Tlu'^ (lay fonnod n coparfnor- j 
Mhip niidi-T tlu‘ firm oT Jtta <(' I 'nn tnftioH, foj llic purpon* ol car' ^ 

r,vluj 4 oil I lu* iiniu>M lui." ■‘uul loMun^ <>1 iili()lo;M:t|»h alhiiiii'j and luatluu | 
l'aiK\v j/oods, at No, k stf. cf, l.i\<'ipoo) 

TIu' of uTiipl*' cMfillak « oiul'inod wjlfi a loui; and \ancd tx- 

})uri(*nr(' In Tlii*' onaMi'f^ ii: lo ji'.-im- oiu ntul tin- fra<h‘ {/('ii- 

eiallv Hint they will roni^iiit tlK'ir lu '-l, uilrr\s|s in imonn;^ il'- u ith thoir 

\ cry rt's|H‘( ! fully, 

Enw IVl TtK'K. 

t ’ll A 111. KH FaKIUN'CITON. 


M 


DISSOLUTION OF COPARTNERSHIP. 

V I >.N K V , y 01 u 1 5, ISB;;! . 


Y. u ari' lu n k’, rf“-j)i'(Mlull} ad vi'jod thal (lio (•()inirtiii‘rHliii)hiili(‘rlt> j 
uiidi'i Hu' (u'lu nanu' ol < in ir<j. llmw n A <o. ix tlii^ (la.> dih- i 
Milvi'd lo uiiituuJ nnin('Til, !^Tr. llrui\ Iltowri will -liTu iu luiuidalioil, [ 
and ^ oinpowciud to rcotdvn and iniN all duhl'- ofllir lalo < opart ! 

Vor} i<.“>po( llullv, 

JoN N THAN (ilUaUl, j 

IHiow'n, I 

JJonUUT \V I 

REaUEST FOR CATALOGUE AND TERMS, | 

1 

Manoii.''! KU, \u;; ‘Jr*, I 

iNo\i:j.T\ (Vi . i 

l.ondon, ) 

Gmlhnnn:- j 

J'l( UM' fas or ju(> w 'ill your ( ataloirU' , and quote yom Ix'-j iinoe.'' j 

HTid l(’< III ' on J 01(1' puhlu at .ou'' L’’! u»u all s I I'oy to k fi i y on, i ourci uiiio j 
my ‘•t '11111111;!;, (o t'lian siuitli \ ^om', o| flu... » uy. with j 

vvlioiii I liasi’had t ouMdoialik' dialink; and. awahuiu' tin- pleaMire of 
nil t arly iwpi.s , I rmiaiu, 

\ ery r« ‘'peel full v. 

l.T iit s II. iiAhKJn J 

i 

ORDER TO A PUBLISHER. j 

Nkw Oui i.an^-, SojU fj, IK'^k 1 

Mu. Thomas Kuj.uy, j 

jNi'Vs \oiK. ; 

l)ftU ' - j 

rica-e '-hip 1!" liy first Mallory line stimnu-r, llu’ follow ill;; f^Miods : 
KXt s iqm'-i Hl^lors ol I' hall Uioi . ' 

Uj-jd ' I iiM ei -ul It li di lu t<ii . clolli, 

i:.* '• ihossirs r.iii No or* 

I flcM iu-uiau'' 'o lull .iJooMul ot iu\oiri*, and SMulccrtifltftto 
of sunu Uv'rtlie; S' iih it li., iiti 1 oMiyc, 

^ 0(1 tiiilv, 

N. 1 ), Ml DoNAi.n .V Po, 

NOTICE OF DRAFT 

AiuiLAniK. Ol't. J<) l 8 KJi 

Mks'^'U". W. «'iiAMiw:n,' tN Co,, 

Loudon ! 

I • j 

\\’( Ir.sc till das- di'isvii lui s oil at li\r days ‘-I'dit for riim- Imn- 
dii'd iiomui'H lildiC), svliiuh pUfiae liouof /iJui diii', i I 

^ ours r<'Kp<‘i tfulls , i 

UuowN, Sjttiru < 3 t Co. j 


REaUESTTNa AN EXTENSION OF NOTE. 

WAiiLABOO, 8. A., Oct 9, 198B. 

MK'-sns Wkkks & TToi.t, 

London. 

fi( n(l4f7ifif‘n ; -- 

W’e ure ttiUn’t.nnIly compelled to adviwe you tlial wenhall be unable 
tonu'ot our note t<»r .seven hundred pfuiuds, nmruring 1-Uh inut., without 
jour aHsi^tance to the extent of three huridr(,;d jxmndrt liJJlOO). If you 
will kindly forward iih draft for tbatanioiint, we will return you our note 
for same at thirty d.ay.s. Interest udd(‘d ; and aasure jmit that there in 
Hcimfdv a doubt of our being able to pay it when due Oiirlack of funda 
in the pri'sent instance Is imtirely owing to the depression of trade, 
caused -t»y the lateiu^ss of the season, and the consequent dullness of 
cs>lleciiojJS. Hoping you may find it convenient to oblige us, wo ro- 
inain. 

Very truly yours, 

JoNiis, Kobinhon & Co. 

ASKING A SETTLEMENT OF ACCOUNT. 

London, Aug. 15 , 1883 . 

TNlT.saii'i. Wade A Olauk, 

Binnlnghftm. 

(hntlanfii: - 

We me under tin* nei'essliy of rcrainding you that your account for 
May J 4 I on* uh rably pa«t due. and as we have espoeitil need of all our 
/isailable funds (his month, we trust yon will make usa remittance with- 
out luitinu deljiy. 

Kespcct fully, 

Cauteb & I'niLiJPB, 

REPLY TO FOREGOING. 

BinwiNUHAM, Ang 17, 1883 

Mrssris, CAicmi &. PRii.iira, 

London. 

Yi'iir^ of the inst is duly reteived. WeincloHcyouhertwvitb 
Hiliaft ou London j)a>alde to your order, for £411 13 h , llie amount due 
veil upon oMi liooks Me greatly regret having ptit you fo any fneon- 
seuienee bj delay in paviueiit, but have been tenipomrily einbarratfsod 
n.v Hie tmdines'-' of our ow n debtois, Hencerortb, as lu the past, wo 
hope to remit pioiniitjy at Ihe close oferu'h month 

Y'oiirs respectfully, 

M AOB & Clark, 

iw W. 

UNFAVORABLE ANSWER. 

Bikmtnoiiam, Aug. 17, 1883. 

Mis'-r- (ksuTKii a liiu.rifs, 

London. 

(innUctmn • - 

Vmir^ofiln l.Mli insi leeelved and contents noted tlnd nur* 
s( lv»'r- obliged lo tk'fer jsei aii lit of your iu eoiiiit for n few days longer, but 
will suH'lv s, lul H before tin- ejid of next week. We hope that this will 
pul you lo MO serious ineoii'i enjeiiee, mid ftsHiireyou tliul ourdelay ttriscH 
froin eiieiini-Mnees bey Olid oiu jmwer to eontiol, and la not likely to 
occur iigum. 

Yours truly, 

Wadk (fe Clark, 

OFFERING PROMISSORY NOTE. 

Calcutta, Nov. 8, 1881, 

Messrs, Wii*rox, Field A Hlai’k, 

Hobart, 7'apmania. 

(ii'nthintn : -- 

Voiir- of the bill iiisl L received, loquesting immediate payment. 
1 am sorry lo way that ihe failure of Hie I'radesmen'M Bunk of Ibis city, 
wiih whicli I hod on uceouiil, has thrown me into great cmbarm^^sinmit. 
1 am eoiilidenl that ultiinutely J -hall be able to meet all iny liabilities 
111 full At present the best I can do is lo offer jqti my note at thret* 
moiiihs for the amount due £73, with Jcgnl intorcst, payable at the 
Commerr: il Bank at lloliiirt. 1 have Fiftle doubt but that by the time 
11. is due, T sliiili be able to lake it up, llopiug that this propoEiiJ will 
meet with fici ept.'-nec on yoiu part and that yon will recognlao the fact 
Unit 1 am not piTsonally to bluiiu! In the matter, 1 nunaln, 

Yours Tespectfolly, 

WiLUAX Hatch 


LISTTERS OR liUSINESS. 


THRBATENINa LAW PBOCEEDINaS 

42 a Sprinjr Sf., SvnNEi , 
TMay 17, 

jAHEfl Br)LLM-AN, KmQ,, 

7Ja Ttluiik St. 

JSlir 

lliavc waited patiently for three nnnitlih to u-ecive payment of 
yniir bill for groeerle^' and |»rovi»'i(>nH ]>nrchowd of rru'. I'lie l.u>-t ip m 
W»M bonght Peb. 10, and it ih now ihe middle of May. 1 he hill lain In en 
<knU to yon several iinie-, hid Imn niei with ni^ ivpp<»iih‘e 1 am obliged 
to Inform yon that if itnvincid i^* not made before ih( tlrstof m stmomh, 
1 phall put the aeconnt into the hundh of itii nltorney for eollei lion. 

StI-VUEN IH.NHC’OMJtK 

ATTORNEY’S DEMAND FOR PAYMENT. 

Room 12, Nt>. 11* Rush II St., 
June 3, JSH2 

Jamkh Roni.MAS, 

7J 2 Blank St. 

mr 

A bill against yon to the amount of £30 10?“ Od. for gioceneK mul 
pTOviHioiiH hiiH been put in mv haruN for eiOleotion hv Mr StepWeii l»nnn- 
cotnlH*. 1 Inclose a copy of ihe t»ill lou \\ill thid it to > oiir ad\ aidyge 
to call at mv ofliee atid s< itle the urcomd, as otlu-twiMt leeid pi<» 

reedingH will be Jiislitnled and the anuMint Cf'm’lderahly Increased h,\ the 
chargee. 

Yours Indy, 

Simon Stuai mm, Affo/uaj <tt Law 

OFFER TO OPEN AN ACCOUNT. 

KyseTon. f)t e Ih, IS^f) 

Mkmmum. Haht A' Syi.vkmtvu, 

Melhtniriie, 

(L/iflchtf?i ; - 

I luiNC l}d('i> opened 11 niilliiieiy and fanrv good" store in (hi ■'])la(V, 
and ns I am ixjt vet fiiHv sr«>f Ued, 1 innpo-.(> oiMoiinir an mMouid with 
yoni liouse. It agrcetdOe to von 1 can leter \on to 1)i"biow iV Sellci'-, 
of your clly. ''lilt " i"'!'* i l'’“l deiiljiegs im tin j>a t. and also i«» 

Edward WiIcon t'o., of ild" iit>, rvhoaie well .*)C([n;unt< d wiih niv 
Huancni) Mtandiiig, find wdli \> lioiii I belie\t‘ voii e<nresp<iinl Slnaihl 
tlie mfonnalion .you may receive from tta ni]»rovesa(i<-fai buy, please in 
form ni<* lo Ih it < fr<'t't,nnd 1 will at onco loniard an order fm’ what goodn 
I require ul inesont. 

N'cjn rc“']iet Ifnllv. 

-M MtV d, ISUls, 

LETTER OF CREDIT. 

Sept I8HI 

Mi:hmI{M f 'oitTl'h A t'o,. 

b7 Si rand, London. 

(reniten^t) : - 

Dease give the hearer (b-orin Aslidown, a u»"h < redd lo (lie «■> 
tent of faking Ins rect ijil toi Ihe amoiinl n quit, d ainl drawing 

on Us at tfhoi ( Might for your ud\ antes W’e in« lo*-! Mr A-bdon n’* Mg 
nature, 

\ ours trnh , 

Cox & LathuoI’ 

[Mr. Affhdfrfru'x 

(R-OJUtB Amhdowis. 

INTRODUCTION AND CREDIT 

RfctsiiA' e, dan H, lH7d. 

MESMUft. Altkk a Bakneh, 

: - 

We bog leave to Intrmlure to yon the bearer, Frederick S Bush, 
of tbi« city, of tin' firm of Colt, Sandern A BubIi, general nienhntd" 
Mr. Bush if viHiting Sydney to purelinMo an eNlensive Hm' irf got*d.s, 
and we have recommended him to Vonr hoin^e as a favorable tme to deal 
with, Wc will become rCMpouaible to you ftir tin* payrnerd of lire price 
of goodM and inerchandiMc purchased, to Ihe value rrf two thousand 
pounda (je^.OOO). holding (uirMelvcs hccountubh^ in ernte Mr Bush should 
make default, of which default you ore to give um reusonahle imtiee. 

Younsi very truly, 

J. T. & L. F, WltA-lAMM. 


( ANNOUNCING INSOLVENCY. 

Met. mr JtNE, May 12, IH83. 

.7. C. WaTMON a ('o., 

Dunedin, Z. 

(rf nilf'ht* u : 

It hei.oitU'M mir painful dnry to innoiim e lo you in r mnnion with 
onr olhet < reditofs. that n]>r>ii a c.urt ful r vaminatiun ‘>f our hooKs and 
fihsrt.M, we find that we arr^ itrr longii able lo iju el me oidst.iutlnii!; erd 
' gagr iieiil", ar.d liii'e therefore this dnj susjMuided pa\menl 
! Onr ifiHolvruicy urines from tvxoLtuises die gi iieiat depiehs’uni nf tiadr’ 
j w hi( h has l>e«*ir HO extensively fell in ihiM stctini! nt I he emiiilry, and 
I oiir loMscH hy tire fire of l.rst Novemhru, fr«mi uhii h, lluuigli pmll'' in- 
HMied, w» have rii'ver fully rerovered We firopose lo rail 11 rucr'Iii.g of 
our < leditoj's, al Ihe earlti'sl jm-nihle date, lo lay before tlu ui a full and 
urneserverl ^ruttancnl of our umw Is ami liaMbtn s (tl tlii? uneling v\e 
will give you due notice, and hojre your llini will be tlieir* vr preseiderl. 
Tt Is iiiipos^.il)U' at this time <0 Hlatr- u hat perr'etda'/t ot our jiuieblyd- 
ness we mav be id»h‘ fi> I'ny, hnl we have ticqn ■-. d udi hr* a Jaige otie 
am) lhaf Ihe matter will Ire arranged in a I'rientlly manm’r W iM jrrijeKtiy 
hrjfic lliat voii will helhwe uh wIk'H we say lliat we ha\'(‘ done nil lu our 
power loaveri this nu sforl line, and pirrjmMt* lo Ur'al wilh oitr ( reditoiH 
m the most fnmk and rrpeu manner 

Yours w ith regret, 

Stkiuikn B)HHOj> A Sox, 

RECOMMENDATION OF SUCCESSORS. 

D(Mh in, Aug. 12, IHStl. 

IIoffvu lEii, Kmv 

Ik If. '1st, 

S>f : 

As an <')d ami < ster nn d < u'-tomcrof lids finn. wc dr. ire to b.foriu you 
I li;d on arid jdtro (he lli'-t rd m \l uio'illi We "hal) ledre nuiit ly from 
tln' biisiiie-,- welia\4' |(dheilo <'(Uidiut''d On ifed d de our lease of 
prniiee- and slor k on liiimi will hi tiunsiein d lo Mainna iTiurlon and 
flof* nil Ih li» r n ho w d) eari V on il'<‘ tnisiiK ss uiidi t llie Ihm naiire of 
r .omIoo iV, l o W^ ht g lea’e I', r.iomiiiend ilu omv linn lo y oui no- 
j le’i' W’e aie wi II nr'qiimnleil w dll Die inn ine, s iiMgtdy ami 1 apaeiti 
1 nf hoi li member", ami l'e< I ‘■me Dud j1 jou liomu f item w illi > our ( ns 
i itiMi Du }i •'iill wid oe in t \<*f \ w:t'i to your ".'did. u Iron, q'liankiug ,y on 
for (he fuv<»isof Die pa?i, we remain, 

Yoin ohligt'd s* rvfod". 

fhn Ms J lANlNUMAM 

ASKING FOR PRICE LIST 

iJi.KNr.Ko, S A , April 4, 1K82. 

MESsiih, (fOELK’' A Kll!‘-enM'n, 

Arh lanh 

(tuiff' Win : - 

I nrn fissund h\ Mr W dliain Allen, an old eu"(omer of vonrs, Dmt 
by de.diug w dh y mi I i in obiani aiii \i elhnd a^-'oifnniil r>f wiiu'^and 
lunuT". and id u muhIi odi' prif <' I ?lioniil he gt.id lo tdnalii yoiii prn i' 

' hsi If yrnii rales .lie "aridm rot y 1 ina\ mw \ or a r mn r onsiilru’ihlr 
I »»id.i upon ni\ iM' ii M"ii lo yotr tiiv. 1 nnd<T"itiml froioMi.Aden 
' Di.it sour ummI leiTO" of Md< an tlm 4 iu(>nDi"' no(c" -u a flf.courd of 
I too pri(4uil for ra'-li It l4h")n <iedd 1 w ill, 4;d' t oni"t luinislryrni 

: with hjli'-tactmy ufin-me'- hitiuu onjiting 
i Ytmi" truly, 

J'h.MJ-K <i UOWT). 

INOUIRY ABOUT OVERDUE SHIPMENT. 

; Noivni (iUakton. *Iu!) 8, 1883, 

I S S H<^rro^ A Co., 

Sydney. 

! A'C — 

) We are informed by yours of the l2th uU Unit upon that day yon 

I "hi)rperl ns fiftv cUn'm Mrnieria wine prT C R R, S \ Co., 
i juarkeil with our fnm name a" abort', ami I'liargi s prepaid, q’he goorla 
' 'dionld have ari'ived hehm- Ibi", hid have not ; and uniuiry Ml IIiik end 
' t)f Die line fidiM to r*li> it any iiiforinulion as lo iheir htTeabtaitM, Will 
J v'oii do iiH the favor to iiuikt' impiiry af the oflice where you Mhipped the 
goods and, if poMsible, cxi»cdike their truuMporlidioii r 

Yours to command, 

Bettb a Rowland* 
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LKTTEB WBITIITO. 


RELATING TO PAYMENT OF MORTGAGE. 


ly ScTMUfon , Hkiohton, 

Ort Jt), JH8y. 


Ja^MJSH VVlNTKIU)!*, EhQ 

The note* for Tor tlu* wmirity f)f wliWh you hold aTnortLrflK^ 

(hodonnij lioiisv and lol, No lySfUMiioii St , ]h pii^v ahlooii the IIfhI, of 
next inorith Aft«-r that dale' I iiiKior fand tltid >oii can, if yt*ii choose, 
at once brinj; f^nli t’ov lovcclohiijr i( i- not in nn power to rain- (he 
Hum rieceK-satv to dischar;je tlie debt, and 1 ^llonJcl he atly ol)li^frd 
for [nffjrinatinu a** to voni intention!- on the ,->nhject Aa yon know, 1 
Iniveulwa^a paid the interehi reiinlaily. hihI J ineloHo herewith a cheek 
for the last qiiarlei tn i pajahb- to your older. You are prcdiably 
aware that I lune a Miiall but reKMlar Income andnm certain to keep up 
IIk' interest. Itmlei ttieM* cireiini-laiue'< 1 lia\e f'tval hope.'^ that you 
will allow niarti‘i> to htaiid at- llu\ aiv at the prehcnt. 

Tout 8 retpei tfully, 

JA^fC‘y 0. SUTTOrt. 


ANSWER TO FOREGOING 


5(J draft on St., BimniToN, 
t)ct. 21, 1882. 


Mit8 Janet ('. Sutton 
jAar M(ui(ini : ~ 

Voiir letter of Die thth in^t., iTi(h»siti" clierk for £21 fia. in pay- 
ment f>f a (pnirlei'" inteieht on niwiffTa^t' note, han ju-t been u-ceivod. 
inclosed find ie<eipl toi (hejiinomil At |o foreelosnie, feel u-'Niired 
Ihui I h(i\e no intention of I'lkini; ^ 1 n h a sii-p You hnvi* heen most 
proni|)r in the pa\ni' i/f of inten-M, and 1 regard liie nnnlL'aLre a'* a very 
hHtiHfaclo’ v in\esTnient In ease it should tie iiH t s.«.ar\ at any fnt- 
ture time for me li) reaii/e the ea-'li, I will five ymt arnp'e notice, sothat 
>oii may, if yon de-ite, obtain the Irun-ti i ol tin' moiteaire to some other 
jairty, whif h no doiilu could aisily he dom* I am, madam. 

^ onr ohedii'iit Hetvanl. 

.f\MKa WlNTHUOl*. 


APPLICATION FOR PERSONAL LOAN. 

lit t KiNoiiA’ii Hotel, 
March l.Y 

Ihar Fi'ujitl : I 
J liiid rnyseir ohliited t<» do wliat 1 n('\ei Ix'foH' attempted cer , to \ 
borrow nnnn’j. 1 wn^ foolish en(ue,:li Insi month to indor'-e a m»l«‘ for 
a colh%N‘ friend, “ jiiHl as a mere matter o| lotm, a(»ii know /' and ir 
nerms to la Inelndi d in Ihi “ matter ot fonn'' ih.it 1 nni‘-i cash up or 
Ik- H iietl, Ah miii know, inv income is pavatil^Mpeitleiiv, and 1 sliall ta- 
in fluids alaait the llrs! of next monih ff \on <ai» It ml me tl.'lt until ; 

tlnd Time, \on w III eoiifer ti tmat f-ivor I slioniil hesitate tt» ask f<ir 

the at ctiminodalion, if it weie not (hat I feel as'-uied M»n know int'well j 
enon;.:l. (ti tielicM' tliaf I fsrn imlli liom“^t ami j/tmd ftir the amount If j 
the loan would iiieonM-nienee \oif /.I. tlo not )n";itafe tti ^ay so, and j 
1 shal! ‘tdl he j 

YtHir« V. llh sincere ret'anl. j 

Mr S, Fui.LKii Allxandek Mt PirumoN. 


FAVORABLE REPLY. 


COMMISSION SALES. 

Ellsrslik, K Z., June 12, 1878. 

Meunri*. Spraoub A Co., 

Auckland 

(Uutlemm 

I have to day cone;itjn<‘d to you eiffht hundred bn^hcla of prlmti 
Early Rotfe ptdatoeN in f?ood condition, and jiacked In barteje, via the 
Auckland and Oneliun^a Kiiilwav. 

Ph'fiw* take charge of the |[;oodH upon tludr arrival, dlwpope of them at 
the iKJst market prict's, and hold pKicceda aubject to my order. 
Make the sale within a week after receli>t, 

Yoara, etc., 

Ski, A ll I'KORJITOH. 


REPORT OF SALES. 


AnuKLANn, K. Z, 
June 15, 1878. 

Mil 8BLAn Thornton, 

Etlerslie. 

iJ&a?' Ai/* ; — 

Yonr Bhipmi'ul of potatoop came aafely to hand yesterday, by 
nulroad.. As wt- think we see sigim of a foiling in Ibt' market, we sold 
at oiiei-, and hei'i'W nil forward our Account Sales. The jiroceeda are 
siihji'cl to xc ar draft (ir order We hope yon will be satlstled with the 
pilce obtuLiied, and shall bo glad to do further business for you. 
Respectfully, 

Sru AO uw Co. 

K. 


INCLOSED ACCOUNT SALES. 

AroKLANP, June 15. 1878. 

Fo/tl by SPKACl'K A- Co., (’oMtiimsKuN Mkui hantm, 

/ot Acumut Slxah 'I'uoilnton, Ellerslie. 



£. d. 

' St. t». <1. 

KOtt iutsh. l^datoes (fft 2s fid 


100 0 0 

Freight A A: O Uuilwax 

18 4 C 


Cartage and laimr 

J 0 0 


t;(utiiuis‘ ioii p‘> per cent, 1 




1 5 0 0 

P) 18 8 

Net Proceeds to yonr Credit 

i 

1 

£80 C 6 


OFFER TO SELL GOODS ON COMMISSION. 

pKiiTii, W. A., t)cl. 14, 1882. 

Mkssus Hacon a Holt. 

S)dm’\ . 

(ii II H tiro It : 

Tin orders which I have liitherto Sent you from this place have 
prol>id»lv inadi- > oil iwvnre that 1 liave been doing a good hnsineSM in 
xoiii line for 'onie time 1 now see an opportunity for a large increase 
of ‘•ales, and, a*^ lex < apUal Is ind large, vx'ould be glad to ‘•ell for yoli on 
commmshni 'I'lie bu dnes^ relutioim already ejiJaling lK.'lW'een uh wdll, 
1 preMume, bt snfllt ient gunrnntoe of my dealing fairly xvitli you, but if 
neee-Hjir.x. ! i un gixe >oii full sfciirlty against loss 
If mv proiio-ition nit'els xviiii your approval, please hd me know your 
iiioHt favnrnlde terms at once. 

Repjiect fully, 

Epward Noniua. 


('A>iniiiiK4K, March Id, 1882, 

Ihdt' Abe ; *- 

1 uin xery glad to bo able to do you tlu- likh favor )nu mention. 
Inclosed pi'.ri' llnd iny<lioekhn tin amoMil ( eirilb J .al-n inelosn a 
blank note bam, whiili [iltase reliiin afte.'- lUling it out. 1 do not ask 
this beomsi- 1 haxe tin' ha-t donbi of ;)oiir w(ud tKing us good U" your 
bond, but “ biisinesr- is luisines^,'' ^on will jmibably nmiernbrr the 
TieM time some one asks for tie- “lojin of x’oiir name’' Pay urn 
whencx’er conveni' nt. and do not (’onsul< r yoursidf at all iin le! ohhga- 
lioiiH lo Vour old frkml, 

Mr. Aucx. McBuuuson, Ban Fi/llcr. 




COMPLAINING OP AN ERROR IN BILL. 

Edinburuh, Feb. 32, 1881. 

Mep5*rs Rri*LE\ & Co., 

MftiirhcHter. 

(reiUlnnen ; - 

I timl, on examining the bill pent by yon with thelaatconalgnnusnt 
of gocHls, that I am charged with 100 yards of merino cloth, which 1 
neither ordered nor rtnieived. 1 Incloac hill and copy of invoice that the 
error may be corrected. 

Tours reepectfnlly, 

CiUBUBaP. TtntHBft 



MOST important step in 
procuring cniployrnont of 
I any kind is to furnish assiir- 
iinco Unit the jmst charaettT 
uiul scrvi(‘cs of the a])j)lica.nt. 
have hc'cn satisfactory and 
guar- 
antee' may he lax'SenttHl in 
M)f letters of reeu mm end a I ion 
(ivious cm]do\ers, or jutsojis 
[uaintod with one's character 
aeity. No h(‘sii;jtion or false 
should he felt in asking for 
timonial. T(^ as>^i4 a faithful 
or aeqiuiintanee in this man- 
ner iw lo all we]l-dispo^ed ])ers(nis not 
only a dul y but a jdeasure. On tin' oiher liaml, 
it must he romembored that to ask such a fa^or of 
a slight acquaintance;, or one who has no Jiicans of 
judging of your fitness, is a gratuitous imperti- 
nence. Th(‘ value and foree of ihc recommendation 
depend on the position and iiitluenee of the {ktsoti 
giving it, and the relation lie lias ludd to the a]»- 


Tho more jireeisc and explicit tlie testiinonial, 
the greater will he its effect. A general statement 
of trust and conlidenco in the heaj'er may seem to 
have been given out of mere compliment. Much 
better is a detailed statement of the op|iortunjti(\s 
the writer has had to judge of the apidicant and 
the results of his observation. In speaking of an 
employe, it is well to give the reasons for the sever- 


a.m‘e of tin; relation, or to state in gimeral terms 
that it was through ro fault of ihc applicant. 
Silence upon ]>ointw whieli it would seem natural 
to spisak of is very apt to ho construed in an un- 
favorable manner. 

To refuse a k'lh'r of recommendation is a most 
•'njdeasaiit duh , hut it somclimes is a duty, and 
sliould imt 1)0 shirked. Kemendier that in \oueh- 
iiig for another your own credit is to some (‘xient 
involved; and that to ])lae(‘ an inivyortliv jicrson 
in anolla'r’s s(‘rNie(‘ is an a('t of dishoiu'sty toward 
the mnv employer and the public; at large. 

A general form of recommendation addressed to 
all eoneenieil is not likc'ly to he as advantageous 
as one to a.'-]KH‘ial perr.on from one wiioni lie knows 
and trusl^. Yel. when the Avriter is well known or 
oceu]>ies a ])roinim‘iit jjosition, a testimonial not 
restricted as to person or tinn; may he of value. 

FORM OF OENERAL RECOMMENDATION. 


'J'«> WlIuM IT MAV roNC'EUN I 


(esAbnoN, All*?. 12, 1880. 


I tuko plofiMin* in (’(’rrir> hil; tvMlu’ worth anO rhimu'lt'i of thn 
hciuoi. Mi. JmIw in K:l^^ton of U'nlOl.iiin. Mr. KaKton ha«^ for |\>o 
A ( JO - liocn II no tiiix'r ol I lie rollc^'iutc Iii-‘iitntc> of wlncii I am I'niitijaiJ, 
111 ,- attention to !n^ .-tmlie'i mid mj'id in liietn havn hcon 

marKi'd. T(( tlio ImmikSu'- o1 liookkei'pinj^ ami ttrctMiidj^ lii.* lnii» paid 
hpei lal altetdlon, nmJ i->. 1 ia lieve, well titled loenlnr ii\>on inercantilo 
pur^-iiit''. Fioni e<»nHta»il oii-iTMdJon while under my care 1 fed jnsti* 
fil'd in jmHertin;^ Unit lili- eharaeti t and liai>its are in all respeelH steady, 
and Idh deportmenl p-utlenianly, 1 feel sine Unit in whnle\er employ- 
numt. he may eiij;ttge, he will )>c found a vnlnable and reliahle fls.‘^ihtHnt. 

.Jamks K SKAUPii. Putucipal. 

RECOMMENDING A COACHMAN. 

The bertn*r, Tc'renee O’nnen, haa served me in? eoaelimau for five 
yeuTH. lie tborouLddy uiiderstatidK driving ami tlie cure of horaea, 
and i** a steady, sober, honest man. 1 part with him only through 
ueeosHll.y, aa 1 am doamg my establishment previous to a Knropenn trip. 

V. P. Gilhork. 




LJSTTBtt WRITIKO. 


RECODiMENBINa A HOUSEMAID. 

Hoiicon St„ Sydney. 

TVluty Siilllvuii hu-^ lici'n in my employ )ion>umiid for six months, 
ntid Ine^ pioviMl a ftoliilni ami < k-ht Mtvam I lu(\e no hefUtilion 
m locoiiiuioudmj; h»’i to any lad) jookiii;^: foi asenant. She leaves me 
of lnT oHU aceonl ainl tlnou^'h jju Jaiill til' In i.-, 

J{e^])t ( || (illy, 

Mus Maiioaukt Uukt. 

RECOMMENDING A SALESMAN. 

AlLMioeitNii:, May la, 1888. 

E)>waki> L. IIl'UO, 

T»nne\]!i, Z. 

Jh o r ^Ir 

We l>ei>' (o letomnx nd to your notice the Ixwor, Orville Dixon, 
f\(i the past two yeais a -"iilesmau ir\ onr Iwnise, Mr J)ix(»u, for 
petViOiial n‘a--on-. ir tlrhiiouH of settling.' in DuueMii, and, to our f^roat 
re^rrel, has drndt d to leaxe us, Jf you a vuc-ancy in your store, 
\ou aitniid do ls‘rt<u than to employ Inm. He is a clever and expert 
sale-man, atnl is ui 11 fu «piijlnte(l \miIi the dry {j'04jdK business. He Uos 
^xen our liouBi s.di-hKdion iiiev(Ty respect. 

Wai>e (Hunnkli., 

REFUSAB TO RECOMMEND SALESMAN. 

Leeds, Dec. Ha, I88i.’ 

Rdwakd (J. Laaviienoii, 

/har Str ■— 

Voiirs of the ‘Hill lust, iv duly reeeived 1 urn sorry to suy that I 
eannot hoiiestl) speak in m rv laud ilory (eims of Mr .Tobn Saunderp, 
irr re;;jLnl to whose i[U!iliil< alums )iai ask my ojrluifm 

Mr, Saiindi is uas loi Muue imuilh,' iii my emj>lo\ment us a salesman, 
but rial no| sra ni siiiled feu (Imi ‘“itnatioii Tils mamie! was brusque 
and at times nidi', find J tune learm-d that ]u‘ <llsplea-ed some of iny 
best erislormus It wa- tor tliis d ason tlia, 1 parted witli him He isa 
tfood penman, ami, T aur told, wt II (jualilled (o ae( a- b<*okke( ja r, bril 
4>f tlud I rduiioi -peak I'loiii personal Iviiowledue. in (lie eontitin;; 
Imu-e lie niiulM provi a vi'ry ijm'IuI man. but .i- a salesman 1 cinnol 
rer ommeiul biiu 

Ver} re-pi'(t fully, 

James T, IloAvjiAND. 

RECOMMENDING FARM LABORER. 

Mk Jonas Sr rnniNs 
Z/m//’ /— 

In n>pl> to ) our inquinos, T AMUild slate that ttn bearrr, Simon 
Wll-on,^ full) competent to disrliarye aiiv ami alt tin dutie- of a tarm 
laboHT. Ih' ha^^ t»c( n HJ Til) <’nipjov f.ir rwo vc irs, ami luis n lhorou;.di 
kiiow'h'dLm of farm work m all if * brain In*- He is lu u-tomed to (he 
cate of cattle and horses, and IS a {.'ooil and car 'ful drner. J should 
Tn>t licttitute to ;;l\c him mdire chiir;i:c of a farm 

Yours trill), 

K E. Cl.akric. 

RECOMMENDING 'V MUSIC TEACHER. 

fh. rut MONT. Jillv 11. 

Tt f,civcc me much ph'asi(r« |o te.-tifv to the ahilI!^ of Mm- Delia 
TCIIe-ly a It aclmr {*r in-i t cmi'nlal mu-ic. jMiHS*KIJc‘-h ha- lautdit 
mv four ilaiiL'hitT- for iUi pa^t five year- Her .-) -teni of insTruction 
i- admirable ami thoi '..if, and Uio proflciency of my d<iu^;hters has 
!i;r<‘atly imreaHed under her tuition. 

Wyatt Hinclaib. 


RECOMMENDATION OF A BOOK KEEFER. 

Pbrth, W. a., July 12* l^n1. 

Wo take pleasure in cortlfylnp: that Mr. WDHk Lowell ha« filled the 
position of ctiief book-keejM’r for many years, having, in feet, been m 
onr employ m various cupacities since ho was a boy. Mr. Lowell Js a 
thorough acooiiniaiit, a mat peinnau, and implicit confidence may 
be jilaced both in his capacity uml personal integrity life pereohal 
character and practical knowledge of business are sucli that he would 
pro\c' a xalniihle acquisition to any establishment. In whatever sphere 
lit* may liereatter be placed, We wish liiiu every succoiiis, and feel sure 
(hat he will att^iin it. 

Elmorb & Rozdick. 

SCHOOL TEACHER’S TESTIMONIAL. , 

Bbampton, July 16, 1882. 

MrsH PuiiPENcK Thorpe, 

Chikkind Hrhad. 

1 have r<‘cel\ed your. letter rt'qneBliiig information afl to the character 
and capacity of Miss ChTtrude Miller, lahdy einploy(‘d as a teacher in 
the Young LadiL‘«’ Institute of this place, of which 1 am one of the 
trustees. Miss Miller, during the year in which she was conneett'd with 
our school, gave great -utisfactlon, and we esieeni her highly. She leavea 
ns only biTaiive wo are unable to oTTei her the remuneration which tfho 
undiuibh^l'y deserves. ,She Iuih taught Kn’nch, uiiish'. and some English 
braiieh'^s, and her puirlls liavr‘ nuide notable progrops in all cloasea. M’e 
iiavr* no hesitation in recommending her to you <rr any oihci*a dcalrlug 
to find a competent and successful insLnictifss. 

Yours resiK'Ctfnily, 

Gideon WrtiK, HYf ^ nke , 

REFUSAL TO RECOMMEND. 

SIDNEY, Oct. 88, 1871. 

ITenry Statmeveh, Esq. 

iftf : — 

T havi' rc'ceived your Icller n*questliig mo to recommend you to 
Howard, tifigr i A Smith an book-ker per. This, I regret to say, I 
am unable to dt , and must confess tluit I uni siirpr;-ed at your request, 
Vfui are well aware tliat it was rrnly iiflrT repeand olTensr'n on your part 
that the position you lielri with me was forleiled. 'I'hose offruises were 
so serious in their nature, and lire repetition of the fault such con- 
Miieiiig j»r«»>r of a hurih iu'd character, (hat however earncpily I may 
hope tliat y«ini reform is. a.- voii now assure me,Hinceri' and lasting, y(‘t 
1 caiiiioi eoiiscientiously aid you to obtain a jiosition vvliero you would 
l)(' 4'\[;uH4‘4l l<i Itie same teinplation, 

1 would not willingly stand in the way of your advancement, but 
(Uum)t honestly assist in it. 

Vourp, 

Hnnut (L Hlackman. 

RECOMMENDING A WAITER. 

Elliot Hottre, May 21, 1888. 

The bean ». (h'oige HomerH, who la now leaving my employ, hap 
been a waiter In fl.i-s hotel f«>r tin- la-t six monthn, and ha* given full 
siiTfefactiiin D» myself and (he guestH of the house. He knowfi (he 
duties of a dining riami waiter thonuighly. and is neat, h on eat, obliging, 
and sober, I (hcerfully recommend liirn to any one wishing to obtain a 
li^st-cla^.s and Lhorougidy comiietent waiter. 

Henry Kbatoe, 

JhiJiprUior, JBUipt BouMt 
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^Letters •:• of •:• ^pplicatioi]-^ 



li 

ik?i«^j 


N answering newsi^apcr 
advertisciincnta for Help 
Wanted/’ be prompt, ex- 
plicit and frank. Other 
things being oipial, the 
answers first received will 
be most likely to obtain 
tico. An advortisemuiit in 
large city jmj)ers is almost 
xd. with scores of answers, 
le best written and worded 
a chance of being con- 
^legant penmansbip is the 
bw only, but all can aiiain 
. wTiting, accuracy in spcll- 
leanicss in slating wlmt is 
Much may bo inft'rrcd in 
regard to an applicant’s character from the out- 
ward apt>earance of his application. Use in prt'f- 
erouco sciuaro letter paper or commercial not(\ 
with plain business envelope. 

Observe with c^iro the directions already givcai 
iti regaixl to method of address, signature, and 
date. It is well to inclose the advertisement 
re^errbd to, or to paste it neatly at the liead of the 
letter, but this is by no means essential. State in 
what pajKjr the notice was seen. Use no uuneces- 
mj words in stating your case. Be brief and 
business-like. Avoid, on the one hand, discursive 
t^k about yourself, and, on the other, mock- 
mo^osty^ in describing your qualifications. To 
upplf for a position, the duties of which you are 
eptitely unfamiliar with, is a sheer waste of time. 



» 


Letters of recommendation and testimonials of 
character should bo inclosed either in the original 
or hy copies. Do not state, in a general way, that 
you can refer to past employers, but give name 
Mild address in full. State ago, condition of life 
(married or single), employment in the past, and 
any special experience Avbich may seem to fit you 
for the peculiar re(iuirement8 of the position 
sought. Say nothing in regard to your integrity 
and good clinracter. Let your icstinionials speak 
for themselves. To plead for employment as a 
favor, and represent oneself as greatly in need of 
it, destitute, or in great trouble, is not advisable. 
Take rather a business tone— the style of a capable 
iiuui who respects himself, and is ready to render 
service for e<jin\Hlent. 

APPLICATION FOE SITUATION AS LADY’S FCAJD. 

8*1 Kensington Sc^nare, LoHDoa. 

Mbh. >I. T Shaw, 

Irving Cluce. 

; 

I Min Informed t lull yon mImIi to I'mploy a lady’s maid and light 
H*nmstivHs, and Hboiild in* glad tir obtain the pltimtlon. I ha'^o h«»ld 
])OMru>n‘< of lliv kind with tluve Indies, and have ateHtimonlal of chAr* 
iictor from vacb. 1 indoM' that from iIm* lady with whom 1 laal livod, 
I.riinbvjt, w!.o niwv livoa at No. 4fl Park Avetiue. Before ehgngiiig 
lady’H midd. I wM’ii for wonm time (employed in a hair*dre»*»iug entab- 
li'^him n(, and am (‘on^idm'd pniflclcnt in rhat direction. I am ahle to 
do [dam and fancy and wonld be willing, when neceiwairy, to 

uHHisi in drcHHinaking. If you will honor me with a llfle to the above 
addrcMH, I will call upon yun at any hour you may Indicate. 

Yours very respectfully, 

Buss Maxmoiot. 

APPLICATION FOE POSITION AS POBTEE. 

Wantro.— I n bonded warehouwb stiictly temperate, extra 
f»jcpcrif*nci*d portnr ; steady employment if found capable. AddnMi 
Box Adelaide. 

114 Blank St, AxiiKirr Tovtm, Oct. 14, tM. 

Box 1412(1, AoBbAiua. 

. In nn>»wer to the above advertisement, 1 respectfully oiler Jiiyf«rideea, 
I am thirty-twro years of age, unmarried, stz toet tn hdtfiht, and MbMS* 




fiOO 


MTTJSB WKTTIKfJ. 


^Idered uniwually utroug. T h^vc been porter for four yearn In the bouM 
of Artnistrong & WUhoii, and by their falliue have rccenfly b«!en thrown 
out of employment, t believe tlwt 1 thoroughly onderatand the «Wp- 
pliig and unloading of gi>odi», and am eoinpcteut to act an taily man 
if de»ired. 1 lnclot*e a h'ttur of recommend atJou from Mr. Wm. B. 
Armii^tr'ong, late of Annatroiig Wilaon. I should be glad to go at 
ofujc to Adelaide for a pereoual interview, if you think it likely I would 
suit you, and will drop me a caid to that effect. 

Your obedient aervant, 

Faedkrick Baubii. 

APPX-ICATION FOB OFPIOB BOY’S POSITION- 

Sydnhy, Peb. 19, 1877. 

T. J. C. 

241, r. O. 

-fWr.— ■ 

I reapeot fully apply for the poeition advertised in the Tei^aph 
of this morning I am thirteen jearn old, and reside with my parouia 
at No, 49 William Htreet. T^utll this time 1 Imve atleiidwi the public 
school, and I send you a certiticate of character from iny late teacher. 
I aru very willing to accept amall wages if then', is good oj)portunlty 
to acquire business knowledge and a (;hance of gradual ml \ uncement. 

Very respf ctfully, 

GiDKOM S. ilAXL. 

FOR SCHOOL TEACHER’S SITUATION. 

Greenville, May 16, 1880 

To THE School BoArtr* or the 
F ouutii District, IltmsuN Co. 

Gr/Ul^meu 

Having iR'cn informed that a vacancy exists in the primary 
Hchool of your distrirf, 1 beg ieine to ofler myself as a candidate fi»r 
the position, 1 inclose fc^tmumilvl« and my cerliftcate of examina- 
tion from the Boiml of I'kiucatlon Among olliers w 11 be found 
one from the school committee of this district, where 1 taught last 
winter, Hud a commendatory set of resolutions passed at a meeting of 
the pnrtmts of iny pupils. Should y<Mi see fit (o chooHC me*, T aasure yon 
that 1 will endeavor to discharge the duties of the position to the best of 
my ability, and, 1 hoin', to your entire satisfaction. 

Youth with respect, 

Marion C. Tav. 

APPLICATION FOB POSITION OF HOTEL CLERK- 

WANTED— An exjiencrictKl hotel clerk for a sea.slde n*sort. State 
age;, previous 1)0^*11101 ] h, salary required, and Inclose testimonials. 
AdciressJ. C., Brighton, Sussot. 


BnianroN, Sussex, May 20. 

“J 0.,’’ BRIOUTON, Sl’HSEX. 

Sir: — 

111 answer to your advenisoment In to-day’s Herald I would state 
tliat I arn thirty-six y(*ars of age, unmarried, and have had considerable 
experience' in the hoiel business. I am now engaged at the Tequot 
lltUiHc, near thlatowm, and inclo' c a k’stiniouial from the proprietor I 
wisli tolcHvt' because, owing to ilicdullnesH of the seawm, the proprietor 
(Minnot pay me what I ihink I should receive. As you ask th,at tho 
salary desired should be siatcHl, I will say that my terms are £14 per 
month, ttith board, of < onrse. 1 send you recoinnumdatlonsfrom other 
places whefe J hove been engagc'd, and would apeelally refer you to Mr. 
Wilkins Smill), of Brighton, wdio is well Hoqnaiiitod wdth mc‘, and 
can give you any further lufoimation you may desire. 

Yours vci-y trnly, 

Danieu M. Calhottn. 


BOOKKEEPER’S APPLICATION. 


Messrs, Ooi.otNo <Si Wwi.cu, 

5“^! Market, Street. 


212 Bpcuirer SI , M ei.bourne, I 
November 21, 1883. ( 


ircniUmen ; — 

In reply to >our artvertiseiuent in the T^df^er of this date for a 
competent Ijookkec'per, 1 i»eg to offer my Hc'rvlcen for the position 
1 am 24 ycairs of age. slugle, and until laat spring w aa aBsiatant book< 




keeper in the Ihrge eBtEbUkbmtot df Pditdr A Wn 

position I woH obliged to relixniiileh on account of k i 

typhoid fever, from whibh | have imw entire^ reco^^red- dm ? 
thoroughly converaant with the eyat^ of double enh^^ and 
with general mercantile eoircspondejace. ^ 

1 refer, by pciintMiou, to my laet en;Lployor», HcMra. Orlgga, pdMidr A 
Buuecombe, and to George Atkina, President of the Union Savih^i^ 

Bank of this city. 

1 akal) be luii)py to fumieli you With bhy furthet luformattou you may 
deBire, or to wait upon you for a personal interview. 

Yoor obedient servant, 

WALLAoia B. Uottf 


APPLICATION IN BEHALF OF ANOTHER. 


HowAim Gftovg, Ian. 80 * 

Dear JPrknd 

You mentioned In conversation last night that yon were 
looking for a gardeimr. To-day I met Alexander McClure, who 
formerly served me in that capacity, and find that be Is looking for a 
])lace. I have advised him to call njwti you, and believe yon eodid not 
do Iw'tter than to engage him. He thoroughly ui.derKia.idH his busisefts, 
which he learned, he tells iiu*. on the estate of the Duke of Ciunberland, 
iiji Shropehlro, England. Ilei^iuclmed to be a Uttlc arbitrufy bi his 
gajd'iuing plans, i)ul that nt'^'ins to be a fault eommon to ail of his trade. 
Otherwise T can heart ily recommend him. Ue does not drtnk, and is 
very quiet and steady. In the management of greomhouacs dnd hot- 
houses he is greatly skilled. Yours stneoroly, 

Wji. P. QBarroN. 


APPLICATION BY APPjEtBNI^OE. 

iAdverfUemefd parted i».> 

• NoKtUAMPTONf October 12, 1680. 

Georg K 8. Gordon, Ksq- ; 

Sir : — 

T beg to apply Du* the Hituatlon mentioned in the above advcr- 
riHcinent, cHppetl from to-day's Morniur/ I Imve been employed 

for tlie luHt four montlis in the foundry ofW'beeler &> Go., where I was 
bound apprentice. ’Ihe recent failu rtf of that concern and closing of 
the foundry ban <'aa^(‘d fbe canceling of my iirtleles, and I am now 
uiJxioiiH to obtain work (dsewhero. 1 am prrmlitod to rtsfor to Mr. 
CJharles Wheeler and Mr. Edwin Iloyt. 

Hoping that you will be willing to take me on trial, 1 remain, 

Very respectfully, 

BAMincL Hen PERSON, 

820 Main Street 


ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENT FOR GOVERNESS* 

318 Kim Sfmd, Brihtot^, 
November 6, 1888. 

Mbs. Ellen Cuopbk : 

Dear Matlan : ■ - 

In ausaer to your advtfrtlHomeiit D>r a governesB in to-dgy’» 
I v\ould btate that I wish to obtain such a petition as you 
mention. T have inxm I'ugaged as governess for tlie last two ,year« 
ill tlu* family of Mi Clarence Seward, renldlng at 115 Marks Flace In 
this city, and would refer to him and Mrs. Seward as to my capaeity 
and character. Mr. Rew'arrl is on tiie point of leaving for a trip Oh the 
continent, and for that reason will not desire my Hor\*ke8 kwyjor. I 
have been teaching music, drawing, and Fwmeh, as wail m the conruKOn 
English branches. 

I “thould be happy to call upon you at any bom* you may tiAlhe fo? a 
peraoiial Interview. Very reKpoclfnlly, 

MABctinaiF 










HEN it iH desired to bring 
one friend into ac()uaint- 
ance with another at a 
distance, a note or card 
will answer the jairposo 
as W'oll as a personal intro- 
duction. Though the curd is 
often used, it is not, in onr (»pinion* in as 
good taste as a letter. The former may 
seem to indicate a lack of interest and a 
desire to avoid the trifling labor of pre- 
paring a note. 

Ijetters of introduction may of a 
social or business charaot<'r. Tliosc of 
the first class ahotild be brief, free from 
general compliments, and to the point. 
In social 'introductions grace in style* and jiolito 
compliments are to be aimed at. In both the note 
should be loft unsealed, but inclosed m an open 
envelope. When formality is desired, the Idler 
may bo written in the third r^orson. 

Business letters of iutrocluctiou may very j)rop- 
orly be delivorcd in person, but in the case of social 
introductions, etiquette requires that the note 
$hould be left at the door with the card of the j)erson 
introduced, and the recipient should acknowledge 
the formation of acquaintance by calling within a 
short time upon the person introduced. When the 
card is used, the introducing lady or gentleman 
should write distinctly the name of the person to 
be introduced in the upper left-hand corner of his 
or her own visiting card. This card with that of 
the person desiring the presentation should be 


inclosed in an envelope and sent by i)Ofit or mes- 
senger. The recipient of the two cards should call 
ill person or send a polite message or invitation 
within three days. 



If a letter is used, Iben llie person desiring the 
introduction must inclose his or her own card and 
P(‘n([ both by post or messenger. The mesHenger 
is always to be j)reforretl. Tlu* enve]oj>o imposing 
bofh eiirds (or letter and card) should bo addressed 
as if to he seni by mail witli the word ‘^Introduc- 
ing," and the name of tin' )>(‘rson to be introduced 
written in Ibe lower left-hand eonicr. When 
dclivcrcHl hy post the wliolc^ ^lumld l)c inclosed in a 
second envelope. The card formula will be found 
in the chapter on card etiquette. 

Introductions arc often far too freely given, and 
especially is this true of social introductions. When 
one business man brings a casual acquaintance to 
the notice of another business man he does not 
necessarily vouch for the personal character or 
standing of the bearer. Ilis letter can beoonstrued 
to moan no more than it explicitly expresses. But 






in social iutrodiiction it ia implied that the person 
introduced is one who can safely and with pro- 
priety be admitted to friendship and hospitality. If 
he fail to answer this description a reflection is 
thrown back upon the character or slanding in 
society of his introducer. If he prove to be a boor 
or an ignoramus the inference is natural that the 
writer of the letter must i>e accustomed to such 
society* Too gre^at care cannot be taken, therefore, 
in offering sueli favors, and, when granting them, 
in abstaining from extravagant praise. 


SSond^^ ^nuary 7S83, 

SHmr Sir: 

J havt tJie pUasure of introducing 
t4? yovr acquaintance' j my friend ^ Jlr, ^fames 
KoyCj whom c/ commend to your hind 
attention,, 

^iJery truly yours^ 

Sdwin 

Mr. Koward Syler^ 

Salisbury. 


INTBODUCINa A YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 

G 1 . 0 BB Hotki., Adblaiub, F<'b. 11, 18S0. 

Dear Madam, 

Allow nif to preMcTit to yon my frimid, Mr, Hamilton Froutlf*, a 
Centlenmn whoee pleaHiint nuumerfi and irroproachabk* oharactiT have 
emboldt'Tiod me lo rtninep*! f<ir him your pai ticular favor. Will you kindly 
do me the honor lo ^lv«‘ my bcHtwi^'heH to MIhh Hal In, and accept for 
youreelf inv mogt regpef'lfol (,oxnplim»’nt8. 

Most ginceroly, 

Clayton Abbot. 

Mttg. n, V. Halch. 

Port Adelaide. 

FOHM IN THE THIRD PERSON. 

Mr. Bolton presrats (‘Oinpllmcntfl txj Mrp.LancuHtcr, and bogn to bo 
allowed to inirodncc lo hor acquaintance Mr. Arthur Veri*. of Sydney. 
Mr. VoTf" Ik (l «rranf-,er In iIjIk city, but bus fhc pleasure of being j 
acquuinfed with umny of Mrg. l.ancaatCT’H Sydney friendjj. Any social 
atunitlon gho\^n to him wdll be regarded aa a poraouai favor by Mr. 
Bolton. 

Portland, 

VlcfeoriiL 


H^ssRa. HouncN & OdTura* 

Sydney. 

OentktneH 

I beg to intrf)diic^ to yon the bearer of this letter, Mr. Oharl^ K* 
Ooldthwaltc, of tbia place. Mr. Goldtbwaite is aboat to take . 
bla rcaidonce in your city, and 1 have mentioned the nautle of your . 
firm to him an one which he will find valnabJo and prompt in all dealings 
in grain. 1 think you will Hud t))at Mr. Ooldthwaitc can give yon jtnticb 
valuable inforniaiioii In regaM to the gtati^ of the croiw fn this »ecUott. 
Any aerviceg yon may render him will be regarded a$ a faviKt myaelif. 

Keapectfully, 

Wm. G. HoFJfMAif. 


^Melhourne^ May /V, rss3. 


My dear Mrs. Jlorton : 

c/ ta/ce t lie liberty of introducing to 
you an old and valued frisnd^ Miss Sara A 
/Cart^ who is visiting your city for a short 
iime^ and lohose acquaintance am sure 
you will value. 

Most sincerely yourSj 

jUxLcLeline 


INTRODUCING AN APPLICANT. 

BinviNuuAic, Dac. 14, ISdO. 

Hon. A LBx AN Pen Donaldson, 

(if rarlianwht. 

WcHtiniuHter, 1/mdon. 

Dear Sir 

I take pleasure hi introducing to you Mr. Wiji^on McGnli^ 
of this city, with wdit*fKj name yon arc doubtlewn acquainted throngb 
the public pregM. The friend^ of Mr. McGuiro ani desirous that Iw 
^^hould obtain a public appointment. He W(»uld accept an fmportwii 
consulship or a lir«t-elass bureau appoint nitmt in one of the depart^ 
nioTitK. I have no hc.<*Hfttion in saying that he ppHsesses ample rapacity 
to fill any «nch poniilon, and hl« knowledge of French and German 
woniri make a foreign conHnliiliip sp^'T-lally Hultablo. Mr- MdOtati^) Ma 
for many yem e been u firm and consiKtent supimrtor of the CJonseryaf^^ I 
jwirtv, and ha^ ivndcred effleient service tbrongb thei press andhttna 
hustings. You will And that Lord^Grey is well acqnalniad with Id# 
claims to recognition. Hoping th d your inttuenco may brtitg! abmat thif 
sucoeaa of Mr. McGuire’s wishes. T remain, 

Youtb with veapect, 






m 


LETTER WRITING, 


' j? 


BvaxNxsa x)mu»>v<moiT^ . ; , : - 

Hobart To»jr. Jifl» Wi WSi. 
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hmtBB OF AVOhWr, 



B ± EVER delay the writing of a let- 
ter of apology or excuse. The 
:| sincerity of the writer is veiy 
; { likely to be judged of by liis 
F [ promptness in offering his ex- 
planation. If delay is unavoid- 
able, then a yery thorough 
I explanation of circumstances 

I should be made, and the reason for de- 

Ilf lay stated. 

In all cases the paper, penmanship, 
construction, and the delivery of the 
letter must be carefully attended to, A 
^ gentleman who receives a note of apol- 
I ogy from a lady, if it consist only of a 
I dozen words beautifully written, on 

II , thick creamy or tinted paper, and deli- 
* caioly porf limed, will prize it far more 
than a whole page of excuses luidly wTithm and 
jienned upon coarse pa}Kjr. In tlie latter case he 
will be very careful not to give the lady another op- 
portunity to apologize. The same rule liolds good 
with a lady, for if she receives a note of apology 
from a gentleman, written in a clear distinct hand 
upon his private (not business) paper, and it is ac- 
companied with a bunch of cut flowers, she can- 
hot easily refuse to accept it ; but if delayed, and 
then written upon office paper and sent through 
the post, the lady will not soon forget the slight 
Do not treat the matter in question as a trifle. 
If it is worth while to give an excuse at all, it is 
worth while to do it seriously. Wlion the offense 
or neglect for which excuse is made is slight, waste 


few words on the topic, and introduce at once some 
other subject. WhGnthc’'e is reason to fear that the 
])orson lo whom tlio excuse is offered has lieen 
seriously (»ffended orwounied in feeling, earnestly 
disclaim any intention to offend, and express your 
desire to replace yourself in his or her good opin- 
ion. There is no occasion to invent ingenious ex- 
cuses for such faults as neglect of correspondence. 
The best way is simply to admit your fault, ask in- 
dulgence, and promise greater attention in the 
future. 

If the excuse is in relation to a business matter, 
explain the circumstances briefly but very dearly, 
and state exactly what steps you propose to take 
to remedy the delay or failure to act 

AN APOLOOT FOB A BBOXBN BNOAGEMENT. 

822 Hat Sthtist, Aug. 1, 1888. 

My Bear Jklkt:-’ 

I frcl puro yon will accept an npolotry for my failure to be 
nt your birthdHy j>urfy lupf evening. Very unex^mcteil clf- 
cuInf*t«Iuv^‘^ preve nted me from enjoying that plenpiiro If I am thor- 
oughly forgiven, you will call ami take ten wifh me to-morrow evening, 
when I will explain the rea-ona <»f iny ab'=‘Cnee more fully. 

Wishing you ull the Joys that you so well deaerve in the coming 
yeara, I am, 

Affectionately youra, 

Ella Clarks. 

Mibp Bella Aoam». 

EXCUSE ON AOOOUNT OF BEREAVEMENT. 

Olkn Covk, Aug, 12, 1882,, 

My Bear 

Your kind Invitation to Piicnd a week with you at your beautiftil 
coiinlry hoiiHe hafl just arrived. Y.m wMl, T doubt not, KVinpathlae 
with me, when you learn that my dear ulster Julia calmly and hopefully 
pasHcd away from thin W'orld of suffering (u« for many yearn it had 
b«en to her) on Wednesday morning last. Under thcuo clrcnmutancea. 
It ]p, of coitrac, impouulbln that I ahouLd accept your invitation, bot| 
alncerely thank you for it, and remain now and ever, 

Youra faithfully, 

Maobr SxmonB. 

Mas. Willaaa Bvaw. 
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LETTER WEITINa. 


PUPIL'S BXOUSE. 


TiniupDAY Mornwo, 
April a, 1AR1. 


Miub. Mohtoh 

Will yon plcafit* oxcuhc* John for aljarnco from jvsterday nfler- 

mion, I Wftfl coir»[>clled to keep him iit horn* on accouni of tht^ iwvere 
IJluesa of bis father. Ifonpoctfuily. 

Sarah Moors. 


excuse for lea\iug your little oommli»(iio» nnattencled to. So t eaa 
only oak your pardon, and promise to do better, nest Uiwp. I have at 
last bought the hooka yon want, and forward them by tiSpreBu^ Fleaiw 
Jet me know when they reach you. 

* ‘ Yours truly, 

ROfli'OS nt?l>S0N. 

DELAY IN BETUKNING BOOKS. 


FAILURE TO KEEP APPOINTMENT. 

OxroBi), Jan. 12, 1881. 

Wm. Pattruhor, , 

15 Regent SL, Loudon. 

Dear t^ir 

I owe you an apolrjgy for not meeting yon accowl^iig to agree- 
ment at the Sfar Hotel yesterday noon. My failure to do so waa 
owing to u telegram which rt'Hched me from this town calling tor my 
immediate prenence Ah the matter in queHtion van of eoiiHlderable hn- 
portunre, I felt it to be uece'^sury to utail at once, 1 phull again be in 
the city in tlie early part of next week, niid will at onee call upon yfui, 
and hujK) wc can sidUe our buhinesH in a muuuer sallHfjwtory to btith of 
nw. Yours, 

Almet F. .Jenkinhon. 

EXCUSE FOR NONPAYMENT OF MONEY. 

Union ('nrn, Feb. 12, 1S76. 

Di ar Srt/Jfrs:— 

I find, to my great annoyance and r«'gret. that I am unable 
to T(pnv the sum which yon loaned me ye^-ti-rday, and which I prom- 
ised to refund befort* the end (>f Hie wet k. I’rav ext use me ft>r my lail- 
ine. ’Nest week you shall surely ha\<' Ihe motiev If this delay really 
eausos you incoiiveiiiencc, my dear fellow, tell me so, audl will borrow 
the money, while waiting for reinittnnecs. 

Your obliged friend, 

WiLKINB MiC’AWlSEli. 

Joim P. SA.T.TRB8. 

APOLOGY TO YOUNG LADY FRIEND- 

(ion iirnN. N. S. W., June IH. 

Dmr Mi^ Taiwit:-- 

In parting from you at the party last night, J wa^' gre.'dly 
pahu'd tti feel that your manner tow'aids niyneir wa*^ much cooler 
than I have hitherto fonntl it. It may In* very ])reHiiyii|jtuous in 
me to allude to (his, and even more ho 1«* Hpeuk ot what J tliink was the 
cauMO but I cannot bear that the pleasant teriii'^ of Jidimaty wilh which 
you have honon d me in the just should be bioken by an unfortunate 
uiiHuiider-itnndtrig. It is tme that J paid con;- idcrabic atlenlioii to Mi^a 
Mamh‘ Woodhouflc last evening, hut it was becaime niie was coinparn- 
tivcly u stranger mid hud been •'peiially rcTommcnded to my }n>liti-nesH 
by my old Hclioolfcllow, NcHH’ollIns, to wliom she is to be viarried next 
monib. If I seemed ic» neglect yon. be sure it was lud for “greater at- 
trn tionH,” for Huch tliiTe cannot ♦rj inc 

1 hope to see you to-morrow at the Jardines’ ball, and trust to find that 
you have forglycn, 

Yours most sincerely^ 

JOHEI’II E. I>ART. 

Miss Jessik Talcott, 

NEGLECT IN EXECUTING A COMMISSION, 

Wei.ungton, Sept. 11, 1882. 

Mrs. Wm S (Hiakt. 

Dear M<i(fa)n 

T am really ashamed of myself for having so long neglected to 
fulfill the promise 1 gave yon to buy the hooks ycai wanted. To be sun*, 

1 have been unusually busy ninre my return, but that is not sudlcieiit 


Srayisw, June 10, 166R. 

My Maui! 

1 send yon by the messenger the books which you bo kindly loaned 
me, niul which 1 found very Interest ittg. T hope you will excuse me 
for having kept tliem eo long, f have had po many visitors that T 
have found Htth* time for reading. One, “The Last of thcMdilcan#," 
was unfortuiiatcdy lost from the yacht by niy boy Freddie, bnt ai>on 
reluming lo town I will not fall to send you another copy. 

Yours affectionately, 

KwMA OtoRASON. 

RUDENESS OP A SERVANT. 

48 Georg K St., October 14, lS83. 

My d^ar Mrs. : — 

I c.iimol tell jou lin\v mortified and annoyed I was to-day, upon 
rctiiniing to the house, to leain from my siHter of the rtKleness with 
winch you were heated bv tlie servaut. I knew very w'e II that she 
was stupid and sullen, but did not think her capable of such Insolence. 
1 at once dlhchargcd her and hope you will accept my apologies for 
her rud<‘ iiehiivior. 

Hoping that you will soon call again, I am, with slucere rogrot, 

Your frleifd, 

Ktxa Martin. 

DELAY IN ACKNOWLEDGING RECEIPT OF 
PRESENT. 

CLARKK9VTT.I.E, AugUSt 4, 1883. 

T)enr Mr. t^hmrU : — 

Yon inuHi tiiink me both ungnUeful and ill-mannered in neglecting 
so long fo tiiank you for your most beautifal present. Y’ou will, I am 
sure aceej>f my excuses when 1 tell you that 1 have but this morning 
returned fiom the seashore, whither your parcel should have been, 
j but, ihiouah some stupidity of tlie servants, was not forw'arded. 

Though tardy, my thatikh are none ttm lesB hearty, and 1 hope you 
will not delay calling to receive tiiem in person. 

Y'our sincere friend, 

Manie Lambert 

DELAY IN ANSWERING LETTERS. 

Bath, 1707. 

I If 1 (lit w'nte, qnofh 1 tii myself, in the humor I nin in,! shall convince 
• my most honored frU-nd that I have no wit , and if I do not write 1 shall 
prove to a demonsijation that 1 have no gratitude. Thus the matter stood 
for u long time in ('xact equipoise ; but at last recollocting that wdt was 
only a talsni, and gnirlrnde a rirtue, 1 was resolved to sivure fo myself 
the reputation and comfort of the one, though at the risk, nay the cor- 

tjilnty, of forfeiting »I1 protciisions to the other. * • ♦ • 

Alii'^ ! ray dear Madam, yont letter has just arrived which atmoimeeS 
Ihr iitTecting tidings of Lord Oxford's dent h—afloc ting in no 8imd1 
di'gror ; tlmugh I liuve laani in daily expectation of such an event taking 
place, niy feelings an? quite overcome when I cull to remombrance tinU 
kindness whicli knew' no interruption dnring twenty years. 

1 am, dear Madam, 

AfEoctlonalely yoon, 

H. HoiOb 
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K KLIOATE as is the 

task of offering ad vice 

} bcconu'S a most ini- 
int duty. Unless jus- 
by relationship or 
uuy, advice should 
eered. Letters of this 
thoughtlessly written, 
lessly road, and, then*- 
•s should thoroughly 
1 rospon'^ibilities tliey 
of advic*(^ slioiild he 
[id always written by 
y take an interest in 
[Iresvsod. Kiiles and 
forms are of lit lie sorvie(j to the writer of such a 
letter, for if he cannot trust his own judgment, 
he had hotter loave the matter to some one ]>et ler 
(jiialitied to undi^rtake it. A safe rtile to follow is 
rarely to proffer advice unasked, l)ut never to 
refuijio it when asked. 

To offer advice when amistmire is desired is not 
only disappointing, but often 2)osltivoly offensi\o. 
What can ho more disjnriting (ban to receive iji 
answer to a request for pecuniary aid a bomily on 
the virtues of prudonoo and foresight, and the evil 
rejsults of borrowing? If you can give, give gener- 
ously ; if you must nffuse, refuse jjolitely. 

^Eveii in replying to a request for advice it is 
desirable to use the greatest caution not to offend 
the solf-ofltecm of the Hi)plicant. Men are often 
more willing to censure themselves than to allow 
others that privilege ; aJnd a request for advice as to 


a lino of conduct, to be jmrsued is not infrequently 
intended only to elicit approval for that deter- 
mined upon. 

ADVICE AS TO SPECULATION. 

LoAinoN, Nov ISSo. 

Mu. SoLOM(»N IlUUf lU'KLlVT, 
lUnt 

I .your (u)li' uskiiif? if, in my jmlLnnonr, Ihrro ik ii 

ujood ino'-iu'cl of a uho m KtryplinuH/' and if i 
j you Jo “ lon<»" »)ii llud "tork In repl) 1 will >*}n lliat rhou^ii 
! nmii\ ji'urh a l.ruLcr, I makv \t n nil(' To hti 'tpiniun uh to 

fuJnti* niOvf iiu‘nl‘' of (Ik* market, 'O UTKcrtain imd Int^pilur am ith 
flmtuutions E^i» nriuT houhh to nhou llmt <'tu* man f» opinion In 
al*nu( a.** t;oud a^ unoiticr m 

1 l»o|u* yon will cncum' tin* hla*rly (d an old Jrii'iul ot yinii fiilhor, if I 
po furth(*r and vmnr-'lly ads in* jou to l(‘ave i:l>«'»*iil{Uion alom* nllopfthor 
Tliin may m*<' 1 'i hlrangc' hn' (■(unmi' from n brok»‘t, but 1 )ni\<' ^oT'U m> 
many Miinll forlumh miiMilfL'd in lUi* slrc'Cl,’ and m) many voanp iinm 
rvmb-rori iniHorabb' by liyinp II ^10)0 »MJt to\\(*'i!lh tlml I ramiot rvfinm 
from Ivttinp yon know inv opinion Von liaAi* a pood ami by 

cloM‘ attiiitiou to tt will in all likdibood bec'oim* a ^n< ( (*s^fnl mmclmnl. 
Tlmt is tlK* mio road to forliinc Pray (‘X« uso my ficalom. and 
beliovi* me, Mtiht truly yourM, 

liKU'lUAMi Ko|"-'TE«N. 

CONCEBNING A SON’S DISSIPATION. 

lIoi.AjtT Jiinr II, IHK) 

J/y Jhar Frutxf ■ 

I bnnudwitli nimh pam \(un diFtrc-f^ f'<n)<minip ^ o'»'’ 

disMpafum. b?if kn<o\i?ip whar a pood rnibi*r In po-^i*Naes, niul tim 
i vn-lkmt brlnpm*? np Im ban bnd, 1 « amiot dn^.paii'. M\ advlrn 
in to yoiifimit* ton allow any* up immil Nf-r would I f(»r n momont. 
allow bim to MippoHv that you inirnd to disinbcni him, for ho 
Will in that COM' ho v«*ry apt in^l lo nin " wtmt lio fhioti li if^ my 
iM'lmf that should Jii" morlior t cmtimie hm* lottora, and you your 

kind, firm udvie*'. Jroatinj^ him a^ u frioutl, ho will rolutii ti> you a pi*ni- 
tfiit pHKUjrt^l Palumoo and klndnoas aio gioat hdpH in puch oaHoa 

Hoping' to hour more fuvoruhle newa soon, 

T romaiii yonr friend, 

Mn d 0. SAMum.a, N’apior, N, Z. .U>iiN W. Tma. 

ADVICE AS TO LETTER-WRITING. 

Tloro is a goiiuiiio lotipr of arJvii e as to style and tone t-o 
bo obst*r\e(l in t'orrespondence, written to hig son by the 
noted Lord Chesterfield, whose nauio has become proverbial 
for gracy* and elegance of manners; — 

Pe<Tr Boy 

Vonr lelkTa, except when upon a given subject, are exceedingly 
laconic, and neither answer my desires nor the puu'ose of totters. 
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LETTEE WBITIKO, 



which ahoold be familiar converaatlon between absent friendR. Ak T 
dealrc to live with yon upon the footing of an intimate friend, amt 
not of a parent, 1 could wish that your letterw gave me more particular 
accounts of yourself and of yourleRncr franHactiouM, When yon W'rite to 
me, suppose yourself convorHing freely with me by tlie hrcsldc. In that 
case, you would natunilly mention the iiuilthuiiH of the day, uh where 
yon had been, whom you had seen, what you thought of thorn, etc. Do 
this In your letters; acquaint me somotimes wjll« your studies, some- 
times with your divereiouR ; tell me of any new pt-rnui*- and ehriruetrre 
that you meet with in company, and add your <uvn observations upon 
them ; In short, let me see more »jf yem in your letters. ITow do you 
get on with L(>rd Pulteuey, and how dooM he go on at Leipzig ? Ha#* lie 
learning, has he parts, ha^^ he oi>plleation ? Is he good or Ill-natured ? 
In short, what is he ? You may ti ll me Mithout n'servi , for I promise 
secrecy. You are now of an ago that I am desirous of beginning a con 
fldentlal corTespondence witli you ; and, afi I shall on niv^mrt write you 
very freely my opinions upon nien and things, whirli J should ofbun be 
very unwilling tiiat anybody but you and Mr. llarte eliouKl set*, so, oii 
your part, if you write to me wlflioiit reserve, you may depend upon my 
inviolable secrecy. 

If you have ever looked into the correspondence of Madame Sevlgne 
to her daughter, Madame dr (Jrignan, you must have (diserv^ d the ease, 
freedom, and friendship of that corr<‘Hponflenc,e ; and U'i 1 hope and 
believe that they did not love om another better than we do. * ♦ 

ADVICE CONCERNINa A SUITOR, 

Wai.t.avvo, S. a , April .‘i IKHiJ. 

Mv Dear JVieee : — 

You ask my opinion and advice eoncerning Mr. I[opklii«, a young 
gentleman of whom I know very little, 1 have math* iiKimrie-^ about 
him, and And that he is lit'ld In high esteem among all who know 
him. Ho has the highest possible repntntion foi h<>Me.''ty and trnlh- 
fulnesH, and docs not owe a penny to any one I urn a-'‘-nrrd that 
by Industry and economy he has acquire<1 Home propertv, and, alihongh 
he is at present only a rlerk in lloyte Co.'s employ, it is not at all 
imposstbU) that the firm may one day be Doyle, llo]ikins»fc t’o. 

Besides all this, niy dear, he is a good son to liiv nu>(hei,and “a 
goes! son makes a good husband ]f it is ponsible, 1 >liull be V(«r\ 
proud and happy to call him my nephew 

AAfcctionately, 

Htas Mabt Skitu. Al'nt Ann 

CHOICE OF EMPDOTMENT. 

S YON nr, Sept. 11, J.SH2, 

Dear Madam 

The request you make for ray advene coneernlng your son’s future 
emplo 3 ^ment is a very flattering one, and I wish j \^ele more capable 
of answering It. 

As no man can do a business well that be does not do with all Id'' lu'iij t, 
let me ask, has jmur son busines.s or pn>fcssional rasres > If he winljeit 
to be a clergyman, lawyer, or pliv^h ian do m^r try to in.-ike a nieiTletht 
of him. From your letter 1 taUt it that b- has u tast^ for trade ; it mi, 
give him the opi>ortunity hr desires, and he v\i)l l)c ,^J triiMt, a credit 
to you. 

If not too old, he should begin as oflUe boy, no Aiatter wh;it bu^incHS 
he chooses. In this way Ivj will learn all tlie details of buHiTK-HM life, 
and by close obscrvalhu' and attention diM'ovcr manj IhingH tli.jt w'DI 
be of great advantage lo him later in his career. If too old for rhis, let 
1dm take a clerlcKhip for a year or more, even if you hove money t<j start 
him in husiness, as it is well for a man to serve a good liouse iiiiiil bo 
has made himsiJf thoroughly acqiiaintL-d with all the d*‘taii.' of llw 
business ; he makon many fiietuls in this w';i\, anti bcenmc'.'* aeqnalntnd 
with the best systeniH ami the most advantageous localitin**, and lerirns 
In his own clerkship the qualities ne(‘es'ary fo a ^ucci ssful merchant. 

In selecting a buslnasB in wddcti lo place vfiur •<on, you uiuhI Ik* guided 
by the opport uni ties at hal'd ^ Tn gcTioral, a wholeHule Iiouhc Ih to be 
preferred to a reta'l establiHhmont, and one douling In Ktaple eommodi- 
ttos to one dependent on tho whiins or fuehloas of the day. Locality, 


capital, and prospect of advancement must also be carefully considered. 
To you immediate salary should bo a matter of IndHTwence. 

M"hcn Htttrit'd In buBlnoss for himself, let your i»bD observe these 
principles 

Politeness tn customers, 

Piompr delivery of goods, 

OoOdH sold for what they arc. 

Fixed prices. 

(-H“h dc'ulings when ptficticable. 

Short credit, both In buying and selling, 
l^olilenei-s, bnt Armness, in collecting accounts. 

F*iilowlng these rulen of action, and bearing in mind that truthfulness, 
prompt news, and poUtemeas are three of the most nocesHary qualities 
required for any butfincHs, your son may in time attain the highest mer- 
cantile sucecHS. 

Hoping most heartily that sncli will prove the case, 

I remain, 

Kcspectfully yours, 

Mits r. B. Brown, David D. BoNNisn. 

ADVICE TO YOUNG MAN ENTERING COIXEGE. 

PULTICMET, June 10, 1870. 

My Df 'ir Leali^ 

Y ui lire ftliDui to pa^s from my care as your tutor, and lo 
enter one of our l)eht and largcsi colleges. Will you allows me to say 
ft fiw wordtf to jou abmit your prospects and conduct tiicre? Iwcll 
knovv ilmt advice !*< not particularly palatable to young men, Auahed as 
(Ik'v are wilii new gained indepeiidi'iico and scIf-conllUejice, but 1 will 
tiy to lie neither verbose nor puritanical. 

1 nerd ray little aboal, your htmlii's. You have alwayH proved an apt 
mid intelligent scholar, and nodoubT will continue lo be so. Do not fall 
Into the niiMake of thinking tlial your only object should be t(» obtain 
high in.okH 01 the clasH-rooiu 1 have si< n nuire than one liigh-itiuk 
bcholar, who, in general eoinpany, has e\liiblted ttie moKt lamontablii 
igiiorame aboiil twei.N thing not inohided In the Keep 

abreast with the times Ih ul The beet papers and reviews, and have «ii 
iipinioTi of \our o\rn on the topic^' dlHcii'-sed. Kimember that you will 
pmbiibh never again have the same ojiportimilie.s of gleaning in I'lo 
goldeji lu ld-. of lii'tnry, literauirc, and tcieiicc. ** Heading, '' says Lord 
llacou, “ niaketh the full man.'" 

Do not hi 111 hii.'^h* to foim iutimaeii'S Distrust Ihose who at, the out- 
set po'-e as “ jiopular im n *’ If >(nir experience Is like mine, you will 
see gri'.’il ehaiiges before the close of a single year In this matter of 
])opulniit\. On the* other hand, hcdulously avoid makmg a recluse 
of .MMirself, 11 you do HO, you will inlsH a gteaf part, not only of 
the ple,usiin*, but of fbc profit, of college life. It, Is itu* Constant in ter- 
coui-e ami ^llll^y of eh.ir.u'ter wtilch give a foretaste of actual business 
and iifr, 

Jt ei a me tak» to iiI 1 <jW' motivi'S of economy to have cxtieme infliu'iico 
In sneb um rhenH, funii.'-hing of rooms and general manner 

of living Of e« ur^e, a man may bi’ shabby and yet Immi gentleman ; 
but we micoi'-ciu>,'ly judge, in gieaf measure, by outvvuid appearancce, 
Bodily <'xerriHe ' a most excellent and uecilful thing for a studeut. 
Excims is <il ('onrse itj be avold<’d, bnt, with the exception of the 
ft w w ho train for iniereollegiate contcKl.s, I think the danger lies In The 
oilier din iUion. Von w ill And it of advantage, to have some means 
of exerci.Hjng in your own room, a>'wllh clubs or duinb-b«lly, to break 
the iiionobmy" and fedimn of long continued study. 

In K'gard to your moral conduct, be govented by your own self' 
re«]»e<-( Do not ask whelber ft given thing is sanctioned by practice or 
general opinion, but whether it meets with your own honest approval ; 
whether h an act which you are at all times willing to acknowledge 
and iinhold. That Is the true tent., and il you olwerve it you cannot go 
very far out of the path of virtue, 

1 shall »l way's be pleased ti> hear from my old friend nnd pupll^ 
and h(qM‘ to liave un opportunity of greeting you personally in your new 
surroundings. 

Yours with regard, 

Mit. LKSLIK UoLBfiOOK. JONA-TltAN STDRaiS, 
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OXGRATULATORY mes- 
sage's iiro always pleasant to 
receiyc, both as proving that 
any honor or distinction ob- 
tained is known and 
appreciated, and as evi- 


dence of tlie writer's kindly feel- 
ing and regard. AVluin good for- 
tune or prosporil y falls lo our lot tlie 
pleasure is doubled by learning that 
our friends j\)in in our elation. Het- 
ter, Iiowever, say n(»ihing, than send a 
cold, fornuil, and eiirt letter of eon- 
gratiiliiiion. Tlie e.\])ression of feeling 
must be eordial, hearty, and full of 
life and s])irit. If written to an inti- 


Phaser aeeepl m.y most hearty con^ \ 
graiulaiicTis for the good fortune that Juis 
fallen to you, 

Sincerely ?/oiirs^ 

/. K. icing, 

64delaide^, 


mate friend, a tone of play fill noKvS may ofbui bo 
taken with pleading results. 

It is not often desira.ble to ox])ress one's con- 
gratulations at length or in laljoml jdirase. 
A l)rii‘f note is to be pn‘f(TrtHl, ])r<nided tbo 
Avording is such as to pr(‘s(‘rve il- from the ap- 
])eartmee of curt ness or candi'ssiiess. Remcmi- 
b<‘r that the sooner your eon <rrat illation is sent 
after tbo (‘veiit the more A\c](Hn)ie it Avill he. 
Delay iiidi(;at(‘s inditlereneej sind rtnulcTs absurd 
the air of eager interest vvhieli should be? ex- 
hibited. 

Write as iinmgh you wcu’o elasj^ing tin* liaml 
the friend }on <:ongral uliite. 

Cards an' seldom used eNee|}| on oeiaisioiis 
of great eeremony, and tiien sliould he of ]>lain 
white with eiiYelo})es to match. T'lie post is 
the most convenient and fashionable Avay of de- 
li very. 


Jlay 7-!^ rssx^. 

Jlr, andr //rs, Welton offer their 
sincere conyratulations xtpon your reC'Cnt 
success. 

S. f£. Warhe^ 

Manchester, 
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LETTEB WBIXnrG. 


CONVALESCENCE OF AN INVALID. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bums bt^g leave to offer Mr. and Mrs. Brown their mo9t 
Mncore congrauilatioiiH on tlie convaletcunce of Miss Bebeeea Brown, 
and to express tlio hojKj that she will soon regain her ustial good health. 
HX) Russell Bquure. May 3, 1869. 

UPON THE BIBTH OP A CHILD. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kay desire to offer to Mr and Mrs. Munroe their hearty 
congratulallons upon the fulfil linent of their wish for a son and heir. 
Clark Street. Nov. 12,1874. 


BIRTHDAY CONORATULATIONS. 

Bat City, Dec. 14, 1883. 

My Dmr Xiece * 

1 am reminded as I look at my morning pajwr that the 
birthday of my little relative Madeline has again arrived. But 1 sup- 
pose I must no longer call you my “little” friend, as this Is nelually 
yonr sevenleeuih ftnnivi-rsary, and you now stand, blushing, yet confi- 
dent, on the threshold of womanhood. How short a time it seems since 
you were playing, a wee thirtg hy my side, and now you are already look- 
ing forward, 1 HU])poHe, to social Iriumplis, and counting the future vic- 
tims of your beauty. Well, mv dear, accept an old man’s congratii- 
billons for Tlu‘ jiresent and best wishes for the future. T send a little 
nieineuto of my regard in the shape of a bracelet, andjiopclt will please 
jou. Among the faces you will see at your reception to night, will be 
many younger and in(»re attractive, but none more abounding in affec- 
tion and regard than that of 

Vour loving uncle, 

Bkkjamin Eu.iott. 

Miss Madeline Gbet. 

UPON BUSINESS ADVANCEMENT. 

Livbkcooi.,, Fob. 26, 1883. 

Mr. Carlos Talcott, 

My Tkar Carlos ; - 

1 have just learned through our mutual friend, Booth, that 
you have recently biim appointed to a lucrative and responsible 
position ns AssiH^ant iSujicrinteiRleiit of the IauuIoh Htid North AVesterii 
KniJroad, and hasten to otTt*r vou my sincere and earnoHt eongratu- 
lathiii.s. To those wlio <lo not know' you, it may seem remarkable that 
so important a ])ost should be intrusted to one so young as yourself, 
but for those who, Hki* rnysclf, have had opimrlunilles of apprecialitig 
your h’jsiucws capacity, clear-headed style of action, and steady hahiis, 
It Is easy to see that n better man could not have iK'cn scU^cted for the 
place. ] hope some day to se<' you at the head of your line. 

Believe me, my dear n'nlcott, to be, 

Truly your friend, 

JAComrs T. Waluadt. 


TO A LADY UPON HER MARRIAGE. 


U 


Sydney, Sept. 6, 1876. 


My J)«ar AfaHo ?} : — 

1 have just n*eeived Tour letter from San Francisco nnnoune- 
ing your intended m»rringe to Mr Jnlien De Lamar, on the 
first of this month, and liasten to offer iny warmest congralulatlonB. 
You arc before this, donbtlesH, the happy bride of your chosen liusbaud, 
nml I have chmbis a*, to when or how this note will reach you. But 
w herever yon rnav be, you have my sincerest wishes for your happiness ; 
and if my cnnaiatulation i-, late in reaching you, be assured It is none 
the levs heartfelt and earnest. 

As I have not the pleasure of a j)ersorinl acquaintance with Mr. T)e 
Lamar, T ( aimoi sav so many ideasant thlngB about him as I am certain 


he de^i rvcv, Inil 1 know yon well enough to nnbesitatlngly asBerf that 
the man of ijo>ir choice must a gentleman of honor, reflneiuont, and 
courage. 


Mrs. JtnjEN Dk Lama.u, 


Your old friend, 

Cecilia Parteau. 


aan Kranci«co, CaL 


MARRIAGE OF A FRIEND. 

Bbibbakv^ JiUy 19, 

My Bear Cho*;— ■ 

The intiution to your wedding on the 20th has just roachod the, and 
as I Rhstl be unavoidably absent from the city on that day, and there*^ 
fore, my gieat regret, unable to wltnesB the cei-emony, I licnd you my 
congratulations by letter. 

You are surely to be cuviod 1 What could one desire which fortune haa 
not given you, or your owm merit and Industry attained ? Sucoesaful In 
business, influential in politics, popular in naiclety, you now crown your 
happiness by taking as a helpmeet one of the Joreliest, brightest, most 
intidlectual young ladies in the city. That you have a brilliant future 
and a <lelightful home life before you seems beyond question. Such at 
all events is my ardent wish, So, as Rip Van Winkle says, ‘‘ Henj’s to 
you and your family, may ytm live long and prosporl ” 

Yours very truly, 

S. WootsBT Barnett. 

Peter D. Cook, Ksq. 

ELECTION OP A CANDIDATE. 

Dover, Oct. 12, 1882. 

Hon. James T, Watkins. 

Bear Sir : — 

I imp' to be among the first to offer my congratulations upon your 
glorious triumph at the polls yesterday. The first thing I looked 
at in the newspaper this morning was the vote for State Senator 
of this district, and while 1 liave b<*en confident of muCcesR throughout, 
I must admit that I w'os not a little surprised at the large* majority you 
obtained. It can be ascribed to your wide personal popularity^ and 
undoubted superiority over your opponent in the qualities of atates- 

miuiHldp. 

Though 1 always take a great itdcrcHt in the miccess of the party, 
you may be sure that the presence of the name of an old and valued 
friend on the ticket redoubled my iifforis. 1 sa.v this the mortj fretdy as 
1 w'ant office and political advancement neither for myself nor my 
friends. Hoping some day to have the pleasure of voting for you for 
Bome still higher office, 1 am, 

Your obedient servant, 

EruKAiM D. Spebrt. 

UPON LITERARY SUCOESB- 

Melbourne, Ang. 10, 1880. 

Miss £DiTn WvLiE, 

(’airuM, (Queensland. 

])ear MiM Wylie:-- 

I have received flie copy of your beautiful book of poems which 
jou were good enough to send me. The greater part of the verses 
I have already peni.^^cd with Interest and' pleasure, and I wish to 
express to you my appo-eintion of your literary ability, and congratulate 
ycui on tbe miccosh which “Songs and Soiiueta ” hue obtained. 1 
bear It spokfii of with enthusiasm on all hides- The favorable criticism 
of our local press, and even of the great metropolitan review's, must 
have assured you that you have touched the pnpnlnr heart and gained a 
w'orthy' place among the scuis and daughters of song. The pathos 
of many of the poems Is genuine, honest, and deep, It Is the hope of 
all your friends that before long wo aball have the pleasure of reading 
some new product of your pen. Yours sincerely, 

Martha Taylor. 











LETTERS OF STHPATHST. 



ESPKCT for the soitow of 
otherH and sympathy in their 
grief may often be more effect - 
ivcly eyincod iiy correspond 
dence than by personal inter- 
Perhaps there is 
no class of letters more 
difficult to write with taste and judg- 
ment. To really console a friend for 
loss by doatli is not within tlie jjowx'r of 
man. But to give fjroof of our owni 
affection and sympathy, to let our bo- 
reaved friends know that feel and 
suffer witli them, is ])roni])lod ])y all tlie 
instincts of love. The expression of such 
sympathy is always grateful to those 
addressed, and will knit tlie bond of 
friendshi}> (ioscr in the future. Let.tei*s 
of condolence should be written from the heart, 
and the simplest language is always iiie best. Never 
strive after effect nor indulge in line writing, but 
think carefully of the trouble your friend is in, 
and try to write w'^hat you would say if you were 
speaking to him. Never make light of any trouble. 
Such a course tends only to vex the sufferer, uud 
leaves a bad impresvsion of the reality of the writer’s 
sympathy and appreciation. In most cases brevity 
i$ desirable. Intimate friendship or relationship 
only can justify prolonged attemi)ts at consolation. 
If strict etiquette isi o bo followed, letters of condo- 
lence for a death should be written ui)on black-edged 
paper, and sealed with black wax, if wax is used. 


ON THE DEATH OP A WIPE. 

Coi,< uk.stkk, Sept. 188». 

3ry JMar Fm-mi FfiwnrH 

I ninnor f<*ll how deeply I feel for yon lt» Iho loi^s of your lev<*ly 
wife, wheme sudden death 1 heard of thi.'j moniiiii^ If ayrnpaUj.v eonld 
comfort yon, then lluMnaiij expreH^ioiu-i <if reiinu and nornwfor your 
terrihle atUictioii uould heal your heiut; hut ail feu i how 
that can he; oul} tune can Hofieii your;^MJef and dsimniMh the biUerncha 
of yournoiTtm PIcuko accept my Mucere sj jnpaihy ami kindcat regarda, 

V ouTH KincereJy, 

Frank Low. 

Mr. K. J IlKNaoN, 

TlhlgefiftJd, Eases. 


TO A PBXEND ON THE DEATH OF A SISTER. 

rKUTH, Aui: tih, ISIW, 

Ml/ Ikar FrUntf ; 

It fh linposhlble for me to tell you how troublt d ] am for you. In till.'', 
your jrreat trial. Wordn cannot comforl , but therein a eoriiioirer--he 
who beai^ uil our bill dens- -ami unto bun wemaj cany nil our troubl»'s 
without fear. Yotirsiweel siHier,!iiul mv Irieinl, was ;j loxely Chn-liun, 
and it a comfort to \ia to know that ib-ath had no terror for licr, tmd 
that never again will ^he b<* weary o: tn^ubJerl. 

“ Now bv tlie liright water Ik't lf>t i*- cast."' 

T<t,deiir frumd, we have still her «wcet immoiy ami niau> fokoim of 
lici love to continue w'Jtli uh. With kind love, 

Li’nr Mooue. 

Miss K. Otis, 

Frvraaiitie, W A. 

ANNOUNCINa THE DEATH OP A RELATIVE. 

MKMUiruNE, Dec. 18, 1883. 

Mr. Wir-T.IAW MtfNTUOSE, 

Krii^baue, (^yK^enslanfl. 

Dfar 

It becomes my palnfnl duty to announce to you the death of your 
brother JaineH, at thl* place, last evening. Yon have donbtlesH long been 
nware that there was but slight iirobabillly of permanent improvement, 
but I fear the neAvs of his dealh will come upon you aa u sudden 
elioek. Up to last week he bad seemed to hold bis ctwm, but then bogaa 
to fail rapidly, and at ten last evening breathed his last 

It will N' aeomfort to yon to know that he sulfered but little, if any, 
bodily pain. He had home lus weakness and (‘onflnement w ith true 
fortitnde and retained Ids faenlties to Uk* last moment. His dovotinl 
wife was with him to the end. and received his dying words of love She 
is in such a state of proatratlon that she finds heraolf unefLOol to the ta«)t 
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of wrifluj^f, and hns do«irf»d rac, an the mont lutlmato friend of her iate 
ijiii^buiid, to (ommuTiiraie to 3 'ou thcM* narl tidin^H. 

It would tx' luipi'rtinent for a comparative atrangorto attempt to offer 
wor<lM of conaolariori, I cho only aay ttuil even in your aorrow it mupt 
ht pleui^nut to remember how l>eioved y^mr brotlier by idl wlm knew 
bmi. Upright, earnest, charitable, and PW'eot -tampered, I behove he 
never made an enemy or lost a frieml. Truly be wai* a man “ w»tti<mt 
fear and without reproach.” A.ccept,dear sir, my sincere sympathy in 
your loss, and believe me lo be, Sincerely yours, 

Willard Barton. 

ON THE DEATH OF A CHILD. 

HivKReiDE, June 2, 1883. 

My Dear FAiza , — 

11 ow can 1 attempt to comfort you ,lu the hitter atnictfon 
which has befallen yon I Words are but empty thtngteiit ])cet, and I 
eaTi feel far morr' than I can say. Your boy was to you tlie higheat treuaiire 
and greateHt Joy of life He bus left you ; but you m.ay yet hope to«*« 
him again where sorrow and parting are no more. Trust in God. dear 
Li/./.ie, and, hard tlnmgli it may seem, remember that “lie dtndh alt 
tliiugs well ” 

Vuiirriarling Frankie h.a.s gom- to Him who said, ” Suffer little children 
to come uul<> me, for of hucli is tie- kingdom of heaven.” Y'our memory 
of llitn will be as (jf an innoceiK, unspoiled houI, lie has escaped tho 
wu ariiu'H-*, the lolls, (he struggles, and temptations of this chequered 
life, and who shall say, sorrow-laden though w-e hi , that it Ih not beiler 
so y Thai a higher than buinan pow'er may console and suppoit you 
under this heavy stroke is ilie earnesi prayei of, 

Your loving friend, 

Loins A Htbobal. 

Mrs. Kmza Stanton. 

Holm Got, luge. 

DEATH OF AN AOED MAN. 

ITorart Town, Ort. 14. 1888. 

Mr.11kk.xakn Lkkiiaiit, 

Sydney. 

Dtar ^ir : -- 

Your loiter auiifumclng the death of your father, and my old 
friend, has just reaebed nio Truly if may be sal a that he was “full 
of years and honors ' Though ten years bis junior, I for a long 
time Inmored with ins eoiifldenee and friend.ship, and few, 1 Ihiuk, 
Ih'ttor knew the sterling iiitegury of his cburaeter and tiie keen luitljberal 
sweep of bis llioughl. Ills r iule rjf filendswa'^ largi* and y«‘t seliu I 
Though m'irlier a ijolitiei.ni mjr a writer on public topics, hi.s jiitlueuee 
on public questions was by no means inconslderiihlo. In .short, lie wuh 
one of those men who make a distinct impre.ssioii on the history of th<* 
day. Could his jier-sonnl experiences and letters be collected they would 
make a most interesting volume. 

] am ]ileas('d to hear that hi**' old age w'ns spent in quiet retirement, 
free f rom the tares and anxieties of life ; that a ii's-fiil career was crow ned 
by a liiippy and eonletiled end At the extreme at^e which be had 
attained, bis death could not have b'-en unexpected. 1 sympathr'-j 
sincerely with you in your loss, W on hi there were more like him. 

Youis very inily, 

illtlAM P LaNODON. 

1.088 BY FIRE. 

lt,*05 GKOBor. Street, 
Sydney, March 14, IHSJi. 

JuLins Calteu. Esq . 

Cdy. 

Dni" Sir 

T am HioM r. ly Sony to bear of your loss by fire. I underHUnd 
that you weie only ])aitinJly iii.surcd, but hope your Joss is not 
great enough to seriou-iy eiubarass ymu It is by the way in winch 
inlhforiuin’s like yoiirsare met and vivereonie that we .judge of the spirit, 
coiipige. and ciKlman. e p()«se>iS(>d J>v the siiff* rer With your acfivo 
mind and luisiness *n^e\^dnes^ I hiiie no doubt yon will soon be in even 
a better position Piuit before in llie un-anflrne, if I can J»e of assist- 
ance to you in any way. pray let mi- know ai once, ami rely upon my 
symptttiiy and aid. Yh>urs respectfully, 

RitruH G- Hall. 


3DBIKEBS XX>S8. 

IISS OOLLiXil STREjBT, 

Mxlbouiinr, OcL 1, 186S. 

Mr. Tdbodobb Moobx. 

hrar Sir : — 

1 am inexpressibly sorry to bear of your embarrasemont# and 
despondency over your inisfortuno, and wTite to offer my in atiy 

way you may require them. Hoping to hoar bettor nows of yon «oon, I 
nmain, 

Sincerely yours, 


John H. Brows. 


Mr* Theodore Moore, 


OOMMEBOIAL FAILUBE. 

Liyebpool, May 3, 1888. 

Wm. S. Grioos. Ksq., 

Plymouth, 

TJear Sir:^ 

1 was deeply pained when T learned by yonr letter that yon 
had been compelled to suspend payment. The trlHe due me Is of 
little consequence, and you need not fear that Its fton-payment will 
interrupt onr old filemlshlp. 1 sympalhi/.e with you ileeply, knowing 
by personal experience liow hard it Is to meet wlrh rlisappoliitment and 
adverse fortiitu' after straining every nerve in the effort to meet one's 
obligations. But do not be despondent. Vou are young, tlie world is 
still before you, and many of our uierrhant prineesmu look hack to 
failures more disastrous than this of yours. C’ourage, my friend ; all is 
not lost while Jn alfli and hope remain. 1 know that your emburTHss 
inent Is due to causes which only most extraordinary foresight could 
have provided for, and in the buHliiosa world your Integrity and capacity 
Btill remain beyond doubt. 

If my services can In any way assist you, do not hesitate to ask for 
them. 

T'curs as ever, 

JRkrtram Holden, 

TO AN INVALID LADY. 

i2 Wiu.iAMH St., Beleabt, 

August W, J88b. 

A-Yir Kmrria 

I cannot tell yon how sad I was (o hear of your continued 
indisposition, but liope that before ioug yon may return to jour 
wonted heal 111 and energy. I was not mirprlsed to Jearn fioni .vour 
eouNin of \our patience and quiet endurance of pain, for I know your 
laweet, iin<‘omplaining sphit T .should rejoice if I could l>c with you to 
niirst* and eomfoit you, but T can only send you my sympalby niid best 
w ishc-i fi»r your speedy and complete recovery. 

Y'our loving frteiul, 

Mi.s‘*i Enwa Lamukiit. Kate Cowlem. 

FROM HON. WILLIAM WIRT TO HIS WIFE* 

“Baltihoue, December 37, 1832. 

“The image of vour pensive fare Is oii my heart, and contlmially 
iK’fore my eyes M iv the Father of Mercies support .you, and pour into 
yuiir bosom the rich con'iolations of his grace, and pre‘*erve and 
strengthen you for your family I What can w'e do, if you suffer your- 
self ro sink under the sorrow' that afflicts you V Let 11*^ la*Hr up, and 
endeavor to fultlll our duty to our surviving children. Lot us not over- 
cast the moniing of their ilves with unavailing gloom by exhibiting to 
them eonlimudly the picture of deapair. Trouble comes soon enough, 
wdiatover wedo toavert it ; and the sombre side of life will early enough 
show itw*lf to them witliout any haute on our pnrt to draw aside (ho 
curtain. I/'t them bo unu-sunlly gay and happy mh bmg na they can ; 
and lot us rather promote than dlsai pale (ho pleasing Illusions of luqie 
and fancy. Let us endeavor to hIiow religion to thorn in a cheering 
light ; the hop* s and pioml.soa it sets befor(‘ ns ; the patience and rosig- 
nation which it inspires under affliction ; tho peac and serenity which 
It spreads around us ; the ji'yfttl assnranco with which it gilds even the 
night of death. 

“ May fiod bless you, and breathe Into yoor boooip poaoo and 
cheerful resignation* ,, 

♦•W.W.” 








;;E'J'TERS of friendHliip imd 
liff €ct i (ill are valu ab] e in } »ro- 
portioii to the mituralnoKS 
of the writer. The day has 
loij" gone by wlien elaborate 
and polished eoinpli- 
incnils were iiulispons- 
awlieii a sun "wus t‘Xp(*eled to ad- 
dress his father as Honored Sir/' and 
liis jnotiier as “ ResiUK‘te(i IMadain.’’ 
Write to your friends as you talk to 
them, in (‘asy, familiar, unstudied lan- 
guage. (iiv(‘ tlio didails of your life, 
cxeursioiis made, books read, amusing 
incidents met. with. Relate tlio news in 
r<‘ganlto friemds known io your corre- 
H}>oJident, and ask about others. If you 
have been blessed w ith wit , do not fear to display it. 
A light aud pla\d‘iil tone* is the very best Io take in a 
friendly letter. The subjects spoken of should he 
such as your (ajiTOsponddht is known to be inter- 
ested in. 

A long, pleasant letter to or from home is always 
a work of love, hut how few oyer bike the pains 
to write such a letter. We are too njd in thehnrry 
of life to vsay : I am well and doing well ; hope 

all arc the same at liome; will not be back till next 
week. Love to all,” or something similar, for- 
getting that the home folk would be glad to know 
whore wc have been, where wo aro going, wlio we 
have soon, and oven little trifles that when together 
pass by unnoticed. Such trifles, says Madame de 
S6vigiT[6, are as dear to us from those wo love, 
as they arc tedious and disagreeable from others.” 


Never put off writing till you have more time. 
It is better to send only a message of love than to 
disa^ipoint tho8(‘ who will be expecting a letter. 

Many men and wornei' have a delightful wa}" of 
dropping little notes of love and cheerfulness at 
all times. It is one of those pleasant little courte- 
sies of life that bind us very close, and that make 
the old young, and the sorrowful happy. Lovers 
have indulged in the custom from the time timt 
lovers ha\e exist(‘d, and were se])arat.cd ; and why 
should not the rest of mankind ? 

It is a eounnon saying with young friends, as 
an excuse for nunissiK'ss in correspondence, that 
they have nothing to write about ; hut surely be- 
tween friends then^ must he a similarity of taste 
on some subjects, and a discussion of their senti- 
ments and opinions on any one of them, in a 
course of eorroKpondence, would he acceptable and 
alKSo valuable, as tending io mutual improveTuent, 

It would not be an ('asy task to give models for 
the class of lidters under discussion, as they should 
be prompted by the individual taste, tlioiight and 
feelings of tlu‘ writer, and adapted to the circuin- 
slanees of I'acli part icular (;ase. Wo liave (honght 
it bettor, tluTefore, to give sc Jeidions from tlie let- 
ters of some of the most noted authors and letter 
writers in tlm English tongue. Tbep(‘ may be pe- 
rused with much j^roflt. l)oth as models of style and 
for the subject matter they (contain. Wo may 
mention the following as among the most delight- 
ful letter-writers: — William Oowper, Thomas 
Cray, Lady Mary W'ortley Montague, Madame 
Sevigne, Charles I^amb, Madame Reeamicr, Hor- 
ace W^alpole, Thomas Moore, AVashington Irving, 
Charles Dickens, Henry Crabb Robinson, Mary 
Russell Mitford, Mendelssohn, Beethoven, Goethe, 
Sir Walter Scott, John Adams, John Quincy 
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Adams, Thomas Jefferson, John liundolph, and 
William Wirt. 


LETTER OF FAREWELL FROM WILLIAM 
PENN TO HIS FAMILY. 


I 


Jltj drar Wife and VS/ii/dren : 

My love^ uddch neither nor 
land^ 71 nr death itsedf cctn ea-t'i7iffuish or 
lessen^ toward^ 7noiit endeared! y visits 

if on vjitk fiernal embraces ^ a7ul will abide 
ivith 7/nu- fcrcver. ♦****# 
farewell to my ih rice dearly beloved wife 
and children, 

i^ionrs, as /Ud pleaseth^ in that which 
no nniters caai ifuemch^ tw time foryet^ nor 
distance wear away ^ but remains forever. 

Worming hurs t, 4lh of 0th mo , 2083. 


I 

I 


FJtOHIL WILLIAM WIKT TO HIS HAHaHTER. 

BALTlJHOUb, Aplil ]M, 

Mf/ Ltar ChU(I:~ 

Y(hi A\r<^ft' iTir ft (Intiful Ii'IUt, equally hoiiombU' to your head and 
Itnur. for wliirh I tliaiiU you ; and wiicn 1 grow to bo Ji liglil-homtrd, 
lighr-n<Md<‘d, happy, tluniglithsH young girl, 1 will gue you u (/Hid 
pKiquii Ah II i.H, you niusl taUn Midi a letti-r ax a iiifui of Hfiine can 
unit , allboiigii It lias ht'cn remarkrU, that the mor<* M*nsibl»*Th<* mini, the 
mon* (lull liih letrt^r Itou'f a-k ni<' by wliosu nanarkcd, or 1 shall 
reh'i you, with .ItMiUiuMiu, in (h<' icar of Wakefield, Jo Sancoiiiathoi., 
AlantMio, aiui Ih roHiis 

q'his puis me lu wiiiid of ih*' eard ot imjireHsionH fiom (he petu il seaJK, 
>\ liK h 1 luli'iided tfi im bin liud mail, for j ou, to \ ourmother, hut forgot 
ho! hi'jothe) me- lluse ao, the bef>( J tan thid i'll Haliluioie, 1 )m\o 
uniki'd Them ateordiUj; o/ my taste ; bill exercise \our own t^tcluHidy, 
and < ii<a*^»’ foi yoiiM !f. if eithtr of them ]»lease you 

M'.iill I lulng >tm II Sjianlsh guitar of <Jiles‘ r boosing ? Cun ycMi be 
ciTtain that you will stii k to if? And some musie far the Spanish 
guitai > W ha’ say you V 

Thneaie ihrec' uetkltues Ibat tempt me— a beautiful mtK’k emerald, 
a •'till >n<H-i beautllul mo(k ruby with jienn, and a still inoH( beautiful 
»ei,l topaz.' what sny you y 

Will you have either of the sraifs rieseiilM'd to your mother, and 
v\iiidi— the blue or bhcU y They nr^ very fashioufthle and beautiful. 
Any of thoM* wieiitiiH and flowers r OouMilt your dear motlier ; always 

I fonsult her, alwajh ^e^p^’f t lu r. This is rhe only way to make yoiiiself 
nisjN'clahle and lovely. (io(i bless \i)u, and make you hajipy. 

lour affcdionate father, 

I WlUAAJl WinT. 

A 


PROM BMILT OHtrBBtJCK (PAKNT PORKBOTRI^ 
TO HRS* OR. KOTT. 

Utica FfinALe SisMttsA]iT> October, 

My I>€(tr jtf— — 

There it ift again ! I eanuot write '' Misa Shcddon/* and } Itm aaro 
Bueh a bafthfnl body ur 1 cotild not, bo expected to addreftft eo digtdiicdl 
a personage aft Mrs. NotL. So w hut shall 1 do ? 1 am very lonely Just 
now , and feel iuelliied to be HOinewhal Bentimcntal ; for 1 have been 
lip the hall and fomul a certain corner room, looking not desolat«^ 
oh, no ; It Is w ondrons cozy and comfortable— bill as though it ought to 
be deftoliitr. Yet I will spare you uU the things I could say, and turn 
to fiomo <»ther subject. • • ♦ ♦ ♦ <ii 

T. sits studying close by ; somebody is thumping MissF.’s piano over 
our head tremendously ; M, B. is passing the door. There ! the bell 
ring.s- siudydionr is over ; there is a general Increase of sound in the 
house, and I know by the voices in the hail that many a door has been 
flung open within th« hisl half minute. How T w ish— but no, there Is 
no use in w ishlng ! I will go to bed, and dream (I have few day-dn^ains 
novvt of pleasant things, and wake in the morning and see everything 
])leasarit: for this is a happy world, in sjdte of itn perplexities. Flue 
dreams to you, too, both w'aking and sleeping ; yet now and then hiter- 
miiigling may there conic a little (though it were the lca«t hi the world) 
thought of 

Your truly affectionate 

Emily. 

Tho following, seloeled from Jefferson’s letters to his 
children, is an excellent example of the clear and literious 
style of the great statesman, and combines tlie noblest pre* 
oepts witli the most touching affection. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON TO HIS DAITGHTER 
MARTHA, 

'rouLON, April 7, IWT. 

My JJ&ar Msy : — 

1 received >eyterday, at Marseilles, your letter of March 25th, and I 
received It w IMj jileahure, hecauHC It announced to me that you weni well. 
Experience tcachcH ub to be alwaya anxious about the health of those 
whom w’C love. * a * * * * 

I have r<‘* oived leilerb which inform me that our ilear Polly will cer- 
tainly come to us this Bumnn'r. W hen she arrives she W'ill Income a 
jm cioUH ( barge on your iiands. The difference of your age and your 
(ummon loss of a mother, will put that ofllce upon you. I’each h(*r 
nlmve all tliingH i<> he good ; l>ecuupe without that wc can nellher bo 
valued by otherH, nor set any value on onrselvee. Teach hcrtoU'aiW'ays 
true , no vice is so mean as the waul of truth, and at the same ume so 
iis«*lr>'H q'em h her never to be migry ; anger only serves to lonnont 
oursehe^, to divert others, and to alieimie ilielr esteem. And teach her 
industry and apphcation to useful jmrHintrt. 1 will vemure to assure 
you that, if \ou Incnlcjile tins in henninil, jou will ni.'.ke her a happy 
l*( mg ill herself, u most estimable fneud to you and pn-tious to all the 
w(ubt in tefti hing her these dispoRilloti’* of mind, you will be more 
(i\(*d in them yonr.-< II, and nmder '^ourself deiir to ail your ucqnalnt.- 
aiu es Pryeiiee tie m, my dear, without ceft’-lng. Tf ever you flud 
yourself in diftirulty and doubt how' to extricate yourself, </<) 

/ifOif, and you will find It the easiest way of getting nut of the dlfficuity. 

it for (he additional Inelfeineiit of increasing the happiness of him 
who love« you Inflnltely, and who is, my dear Patsy, 

Yonra nffoctlofiately, 

Thomas JtcFFxnsoN. 

The quaint luimor of Lamb is nowhere better seen than 
in the following letter, where lie treats a friemVs desire for 
travel and adventure as a disease demanding speedy treat- 
ment. 

CHARLBS LAMB TO A FRIENB* 

My Dmr Mannlnr/ 

The general bco]kj of your letter afforded no Indications of inaantty, 
hut some, particular point h ralved a wruple. For Ood'a aaka, don^t 
think any more of Indepeudfsnt Tartary. What are you to do among 
such Ethiopiana ? ia there no Hfuiai dmaidant ot Preatar John f III 
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th« Clial^ empty f I« the nwoitt nnwayod y Depend upon it, they'll | 
lifiver make you their king a? long aa any branch of that great stock la ; 
remaining. J tremble for yonr ChriaUttuity, ReadSir John Mandevllie's j 
tmveiH to cuie yon, or come over to England- There is a Tartar man 
now exhibittng at Eaieter Change. Come and talk with him, and hear \ 
what he says hrst. Indeed, he la no very favorable Hpecimeu of hia ! 
CtmniTyxnoD I But perhaps the best thing you can do is to try to get | 
the idea out of your bead. Eorthis fmn>ose, repeat to yourself every , 
night, after you have said your prayers, the w’ords “ Independent Tar ! 
tary, Independent Tartary/' two or three times, and associate with them j 
the iiiea of otdinlon Ttis Hartley's method with obsthiato memoriefi) ; i 
or say, Independent, indcpendetit— have I not already got an inde- | 
pendent? That was a clever way of the old I’urltans, pun-divinity, j 
My dear friend, think what a sad pity it would be to bury Kiich parts in I 
heathen countries, among misty, unconversible, Tartar people Some i 
eay they are cannibals ; and then conceive a Tartar fellow taflny my 
friend and adding the cool inalig}dty of mnstnrd and vinegar I 1 am | 
afraid His the reading of (:haucer has milled you ; his foolish stories 
about Cambusc.an, and the ring, and the horse of brass. Believe me, 
there are no such tilings, ^tls all the poet's invmiwn ; hut if then! were J 
puch diirlii'g things as old rimiicer sings, I would vp bchiiul you on ■ 
the horse of brass nod f risk off to Proster John’s country. But these | 
are all tales ; u horse of biass never flew, and a king's dmiglittr ne\er | 
talked with birds 1 The Tartars rei\lly arc a cold, insipid, suu)ueliey , 
act. Yf Ill'll be sadly nio|>cd tif you aie not eaten) among them Pray ; 
try uiid cure yourself. Take hellebore (tlie counsel is llorai-e's, 'twas | 
none of my thought orij/iwr/f/y) Shave your^'Clf ofiener. Kat uo . saffron, j 
for saffroieeaterH 4'ontract a terrible Tart ar-like yellow. Pray to avoid ■ 
the fiend. Eat nothing that giv<‘s the hearMmm, Shave the j/p/xr/ip 
(If) about like a Kiiropeati Head no books of voyages \they are nothing | 
but lies), only now and then a romance to keep the fancy under Above ■ 
all, don't go to any sights of w ild beasts. ThiU hanhctn your nan i 
Accustom yourself to write fnnnliiir letters on common subji'ct" to your 1 
friends in England, such as are of a modvrato understanding And 
think about couiinon tiling'^ more I supped hist night with Klfkinan, 
and met a merry, natural captain, who jileascH himself vuMly w Ith having 
once made a pun at OtahoUe in theO language. 'Tis tlu same man 
W'hosuhl Shakespeari' he liked liecuuse he was .so nuo h of ih< genttr/nan. ^ 
Rickman a man “ nhsolnte in all numbers " T lliiuk I may one day 
tiring YOU ncqtiiiiuted, if iou do not go (<> Tiirlary tlist ; for you'll never j 
come baek. Have a care, my dear friend, of Authropophan ’ tlwdr ' 
stomaetis ai‘<‘ ulvvays craving 'Tis lernhle to he vseigh<*d out at fl\c‘- i 
pence a pound. To sit at a table (the reverse of fi.dRs in Hollands not 
a guest, hut as n meat. | 

(lod yf>u ; do eouie (o England. Air and t xercisc may do grt'nt , 

I ihiiigs Talk with some minister Why not jour father '' (lod dispose j 
all for the hot. 1 have discharged my duty I 

Your sine.ere friend, 

19th Felmmry, Roiidon. Charlkh i-Awn. j 

i 

Wm. Cowper, Iho pool, wns a tliorongh nifthter of tho art , 
of kdtcf writing. Ills “ Lift* and ’\Vorks'’ iiv Soutboy will | 
woll ropay ilu* reader. Ilis aiialltvled, easy, playful letters ' 
Imvc been called tbe finest s]icrinieii.s of opistolnry style in | 
the Wc give two exainple.s I 

• ' ! 

WH-UCAM CfOWPER TO MB- UNWIN. 

My Ihar Frimd i 

Yoo like to hear (rojn nn' ; this is a very gotal reason why T shonhl i 
write. But I liavc nothing to say , this seems equally a good reason why | 
1 shouM not. Yet if you had alighted from your horse at our door this j 
morning, and at this present writing, being o'<'lock in the afternoon, I 
had found occoftlon to say tome: “Mr CowrK*r, you have not spoke | 
aluce I came in; have you n'-olved never to speak agoin ? ” it wmild 
but a p<)or reply if, in answer to the summems, I should plead inability 
a« my l>eat and only excuse. And this, by the way, suggests to me a 
seoaunabki Idoce of instruction, and reminds me of vvlial 1 am very nj»t 
to forget 1 have any epistolary business in Imud, that a letier may 
bo wlitteii upon anything or nothing, just ae that anything or nothing 

happeufl tb occur, A man that ha^i u journey before him twenty tuUes in 


length, which he la to perform on foot, will not healtate and doubt 
whether he shall set out or not, because ho doeanot rtiadHv conceive 
how ho shall ever roacli the cud of it ; for he knows that by the simple 
operation of moving one foot forward first and tlieii the oiher, he shall 
be sure to accomplish St. tSo it is in Die prercnt < use, and so it Is in 
every similar case. A letter is written as a convert?alioii is malulained, 
or a journey performed, not by preeonecitod or ])remeditated means, a 
new cjuitrivaiice, or an Invention never heard of before, but merely by 
iimlutuiiiingnprogrciisand resolving, afiapostilion doea,hnvlngonei> set 
out, never to stop till we reach ihe appointed cud If a man may talk 
without thinking, why may he not write upon the same lernn, ? A 
grave gentleiiian of the last century, a lie-wig, equaie-toe, &»f(‘iiikirk 
figure, would say, “ My good sir, a man has no right to do eitlier.” Bui 
It is to be hoiied that the present century liiiw nothing to do with the 
monhiy opinions of the last, and so goiid Sir LmuiceloL, or Sir Paul, or 
whatever be^oiir name, step inlo your jdctun^frniue again and look as 
if you thought for another century, and leave u» moderns in the moan- 
linn- to think when wc can and to write' whetlier wc uui or not, else wc 
iiiudii us WM-Il be as dead as yon are 

IVhiii wc look at our forefathers we seem to look back upon th« 
people of another nat ion, almost upon ereutures of another speciCH, 
Their vast rumhling mansions, spuciouH lialls and painted casements, 
(he gclhic porch smothered \viih honeysuckles, their little gardens and 
high wulK, the tiox-edgings, balls of holly and ytw-trec slalues, or*; 
lueomi* so eiitirelv uii ashlonahle now Unit we can banlly believe it 
possible that a people who re.Hi'Ujhh* us so little in their taste should 
Tcsemlile ns in anything else. But in e\erylhing ('Isc 1 suppo^^ (hey 
were our eoiinterpaTls exactly; and time, that has sowed up the slashed 
sleeve and rr-duced the large trunk hose to a neat pair of silk stockings, 
hn«i left human iiulnri' just where he found It. The inswh' of the man at 
leuMt httN utiderguno iio change Ilis passions, appetites, and ainis arc 
just what they ever were. They wear perhaps a handsomer dihgulse 
than they did in days of yore, for philosophy and liieiuturc will have 
tlicir effect upon the exterior, hut in every othern'spect a modern 1« 
only an ancient in a different dress. 

Yoiir^-, 

W 1 LLIA.M CoWl»BH. 

COWPER»S RHYMINa LETTER. 

My Tcry Drat Frirnd . — 

I am going to send, what when you liuve read, you will pcratch your 
head, and aay. T wuppose, there's nobody knows wht'lhcr what I have 
got be verse or not - by the uine and the time, It ouglit lobe rhyme ; hut 
if it be, did you ever see. of laie or yore, such a dltLy tx lorc ? 

I have writ Chanty, not for jmjmhiril.v, but as well as I eoul(l,in hopes 
to do good ; and if the revievvei should say : “ To be sure, (be gentlc- 

nviii’a mu'^e w^ara M<t!iodist shoes; you riiny know by tier face, and 
talk uiiout grace, that she ami tier bard hav»^ but little, regard ftir 
Dll' taste and fashions, and ruling p:issii)ns. oud lioydciiing play, of the 
modern day; nod though she y'^siime , a borrowed plume, and now' and 
then ^^enr a tittering nir. 'tis onlvher plan to catcli, if shi' can, the giddy 
and gay, n« they go that way, by a prodin (ion on a strict construction ; 
stie has hiiind ln*r trap in hoj)e8 to snap all that may come, with a 
fuluu' idnm.” llis opinion in tills will not be amiss ; ’(Is what I inicnd, 
my i^rincipal end ; and if I tuicceed, and folka should read, till a few are 
brought to a seilous thought, I shall think 1 am paid for all 1 have said 
and all J havo done, though I lm\i- run many a time after a rliywie, as 
far as from hence to the end of my sensi*. and by hook or crook, WTite 
another hofik, if 1 live and am here, another year. 

1 have heard before, fd a room with a flcxir laid upon Hprlnge and auch 
like things, with so much art, in every part, that when yon went in you 
were forced to begin in a minuet pace, with an air and a grace, swimming 
about, now In and now out , with a deal of state, in a figure of eight, 
without pipe or string or any suca thing; and now' J have writ, In a 
ihyniing fit, w'hat will make you dance, and as you advance, will keep 
yon still, against your will, dancing away alert and gay, till yon come to 
an end of what 1 have, penned ; which that you may do ere madam and 
yon are quite worn out with jigging about, 1 take my leave, and here 
you receive, a bow profound, down to the ground, from your humble 
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LOBD TO LADY OOLLINOWOOD. 

Ocean, .Tunc 16, 1806. 

ThiB day, my love, is the anniversary of our marriage, and 1 wish you 
many happy rcluriitt of it. If cvit \vc liave pca<.«*, 1 lK>pij U> impend my 
laltcr days nraid my family, uhich is the only s(»rt of happiiR'SH 1 can 
After this life of labor letirc to peact- mu] qiileluees is nil I 
looK fur in the >vorld. JSliould we decitlc to chan^R* the pluee of our 
ihvelliiif', our route Would, of cunvt^i , h-; to the smuhward of Mori>eth ; 
bill then I hliotild he forever le^o'cllJU)^^ thone beautiful views which are 
nowlierc to be exfU'otled ; luui ewu the rattlm;^ of that old wagon 
that used to pa.'^s our door at hL\ oVlockOn a vMiiter’s morning had its 
charms. The foet 1 h, whenever T think how 1 am to he happy aguiii. luy 
though I, H curry mo hack to Motpeth, when*, on* of the lussuud puiude 
of tie* whole world, Mirrmiiided by lho*^c I Jtued most dearly, 1 enjoyed 
UH mueii iuippiue-is as iny nature is tapul)l<‘ of. 3lan> things tluit I see 
in the world give me i distusle to the hnery of it The great kna\es 
lie not like 1 ho*-e pooi miloitunntos who, dtlveu jierhaps to dlstresn 
from Hi culeiits whieh llu'> could not prevent, or at least not ediiratcd 
in pri ‘iples of liouor uml liOiieHly, are hanged for some little thievery, 
while a knave of edmafion and high -breu “ding, who brandisheM his 
honor in the eyes of the world, would rob a ''fate lo its ruin For the 
tlrsl 1 f<*el pity and conipaK.'iio’ fur the latter, abhorrence and eon- 
toinpl ; they ar^ the ten fold \ < h'us 

liave }uu re.id - hut what 1 am tnor\! lutcreHted ahout, is your sister 
w'lih you, and h she well and liai-py ? 'J’ell her— (lod hle-s her 1 — I wish 
T were witli von, lhal we might have a good laugh. God hlfsrt me 1 T have 
scarcely I iightMl these three jeiirs 
»r 

TTow do the (leur gills go on V 1 would liave them tmigUl geometry, 
which Is, of idi scleiiec^ in the \v<*rli1, the nuisj ^'iileriaiuin j , it t*\punds 
the nniid moie to the knowledge ot all things m nature, und bett«‘r 
feachi's |(t di'-iiiigulsli betv^een iniLlis and mu h things uk have the 
(ippenraiKM* ol la mg tiufliH }e( nie not, than any oflser Tiieir educa- 
tion. «uil the ]n*(H»er cult i v.ii uui (»f the souse which God has given llu*in, 
are the objects on vvhu h m> happiiieMS nujat (hqx-uds To hi'-juic* them 
with u love of cveiything that is houoinbJc and virtuous though in rags, 
and w ith t outeinpi for vauitv in embroidery, is tlu' uov to makt them 
(he diii lines of my heart. Tiu^v slumld not only read, but it require** h 
cuiiTiil s( lection of hooks ; nor sitonhl they i‘ver have access jd iv\o at 
the sanu* time; hut when a suhjeci i. hegun, it sh uild he jlnj,slRd 
hefore anything <'ls,o Is underf.iki'ii. JIovv it would i l.irge (heir minds 
if tliey foiild acquire a siifTitient knowledge, ol ntal heinaiic- :jnd 
ustrimomy to give them an idi'a of the beauty and wonders of the 
creation, J am jjersnaili‘d ilnil Tlie geiieiality ol jx-ople, and leirtienlaily 
fine l.idi!‘:{, only ailon* God laraii -e llie> are (old if is proper, and the 
fashion to go to ehiireh ; but T vvoiihl have my girl.s gain voi'h know lerlge 
of llie works the rieatuui fhar fliey may have a ilxeil ub a (vf llie 
natiiro of that Item;; could he the author <d’ such a world WlM ie 
ever flu V have (li:i( noHiiiig oil this sjdo the moon will give them iniicU 
uneaMiiess of iiniid. T do not menu that they should he stoies. or want 
flu common fi( lijig« for the ‘^lilTetiDg llnf ticsb is lu rr trr, but tlcy 
wviiiJd thru have a souice of < ifrolation for Lin* worst that eoijlJ 
hiippf n * * 


Rev, Mr. Carv’cr (the ordinary)^ if ibc inhoreDt vanity of my aetdoetiimt 
mislead me, 1 think I have made a deep Imprciwioa there. Altogether, 
my t)ld Bailey tecolloctionri are of the motrt pleasing and gratify- 
ing nature. Jt Is true that 1 have only got buck thro© |uiiira. and a 
half of blockings, one gown, and iw'o «shawlH';Jitit that la but a trilling 
confcidcration iu jjitndying the gkrlqp# iiuif.tut on? of our country, 'Wa 
w'cre treated with the greatest respect and 'diam stmdwichcft ; aiid two 
magistrates handed us dovi'n to the carriage. For my part I do notiWtik 
wo wore In a ciimiml court, as the law was ho uiiconinionly oitil. 

1 find that lire idea of penumcU pi'optriy is a fascinating llliitel m, for 
our goods belong, iu fact, to our coiiulry, and not to us ; and that Ihb 
IHdihoatH and btocknigs 1 ha^o londJy imagint'd niiac^ arc' really 
the pitticouts of Great Britain and Ircdund. J am now and then 
indulged with a dlsUnt glimpse of my most necessary gaiuients in 
the hands of dilltrent policumen ; but “In thi.s stage of the pro- 
ceedings ' in ly do no more tlmii wist fully rto-ogiil/.e them. Even on 
such ocea^dous the woids of Jiisilcc are : “Policeman B, (IS, produeu 
your gowns.” “ Littt-r A, 36, idt*ntify ynur laces." “Letter G, tie 
up your stockiiigM ” All this is haimwing to the forllngs, hut one 
cannot have everything lu thk life. Wo have obtained jU'^tUr^ and can 
easily wait for a ebungt* of linen. 

Hopes i»re lu*hl out to us that at some vague period in Uie luiw of time 
w’e ma.v be allow od lo nuar our raiment -at least, so inueh of it as may 
have resiHt»*d the w ear und t(‘ar of jiistuo ; and iny poor mother huiks 
fonfldently forward to being restorc*d to the bosom of her silver tt'apol. 
But J don’t know' ! etc., etc. *♦***♦ 

SIB WALTER SCOTT TO HIS SON, 

AnboTwpoHi), ifyd October, 

tKi, iJtiir Cfuirlei*:—' 

lam glad to bear you ore safely settli'd at <*ollege, I trust, with the 
intenliou of making your residence- theiv siihserv icut lo tlm purpoBCs 
of steady study, w ithout which it will he only a waste of i;xpeu>*c and ol 
lei^’ure 1 helieve the mailer depends very ni in li on a youth hirnHelt, 
and, therefore, hope to hear that you are slr<*nito(isly eM-rting yourself lo 
hold an lioiiorahle situaliou among Ihe studeuls of your Celebrated 
university Voui nnirse will not he unmarked, us soiiu'thlng 1 h expected 
from tin* sou of any literary person, and in this caan I fcinterely hope 
those expectations will lu* amply grutilied. 

1 am obliged to Mr. Hughes for his kind hitentions in your favor, as T 
duM* Kuv that unv one to whoi*. he intnMlmes you will be uequ'iintaueo 
worth euluvating. I Blnall oe glad to hear that you have takt*« up your 
ground ul college, and who are like to compose* your set, I hope yon 
will make youi way lo therU'ver fellow's and not put up w ith Doidnnns. 
Kveiy man soon falls behind that dov's not aspire to keep with the fore- 
nil)**! in the race. 

I have little domestic mnvs to tell yon. Old Maida died fpiietly In h!» 
‘-traw last week after a good supper, which, coiii'iderlng his wi*nk slate, 
WM- ratiu’r a drlivcrjiiK He Im hnile«] hi'low his monument, on wliicli 
the r<ilJ«>w ing epnapli is engraved - though it is great audacity to send 
Teviotdale Latin a> Ihazeuosc* ; 

“ Ma da' .'mirm(vrt*a' donnin sub imagine Malda, 

Ad jaimum dumiul; sit tibi terra IcvIh." 


llei'i* is ii (loJiijlitriiiiy witiv letter fropi flio ^raiul^ 
litiuglilcr of Slierichif, tin' iliniiuitirt It Is an oxtvllcnt 
illusindion of tiie a<im.semi nt wdiicli may }»l‘ cxcatml by 
trojiting a eumtiu m-place topic lit a vjvucious, uprightly 
mnnner. 

LABY DUFFEBIN TO MISS BERRY. 

Hamilton II am., Dorchester, Ift-ttJ. 

Your kind lUtle note followed me here. dearM’^^s Berry, w'hieb must 
lu'couxit for my mu having an 8 vv<'rc(l it sooner. As >ou guehsed, I was 
obl'gedto Irdlow my “ Ihjtig*^ “ mt, tin* muid*^ iilvvay- call thv *r rmment) 
into the ^^'ry Jmv\’*i of Gie hivv. I ihiul; i!i< ^Jlil Baiiiy is a c harming 
I'hire. e were iuirotlueed to a !r\t lord m'jj,or, 'imi I Knthetweeii 
bherifls, 'Che <'ommm nergeant i dked uMiie famSlun Iv, and I luii not 
•nire thut the governor m' Ncwgjdt did ma fall me * Kelly. ” A** for the 


Tims Englished by an eminent hand 

“ Beneath (he senljiturnd form wliii h lute you wore, ” 

Sleep soundly . Moida, at your master's door." 

Yosterduy wn had oiir boh mii liiiii I, and killed fourteen liaret*, but a 
dog of Sir Ad’imV broke lu'r leg, and was obliged to be put to death Ul 
the fi('ld. Jitllo .Johnnie lalks tlie Htrangest gibberish I ever heal'd, by 
way of repeating lil.s little pocMiia. 1 wish the child may ever apeak 
plain. Momma, Sophia, Anne, and 1 semi love. 

. AJwaya your affectionate father, 

Walteu Scott. 



LETTEHS OF KAKRAtfVR AX I? DESCRZPTIOK. 


tETTERS OF NARRATIVE AND 
DESCRIPTION. 

E add a letters of a descriptive mid narrative 
Nothing is pleasanter to the Irimids of a 
traveler or distant relative tlian to ive(*ivo a 
well-written account of the plmos he has visited, 
the scenery which has pleased him, and llie adven- 
lures he has eneountero<l. Tlu‘ great siglils of 
I ' foreign lands, familiar as tlicy may 1)(‘ in reading, 
are brought more, closcdy before ns when pictured in 
the well-known language of a friend. 

liADY MARY WORXLEY MONTAGUE TO HER 
SISTER. 

Ill>TTl!UD/V!Vr, AlC'. .‘'.< 0 . S-l, 17 ni. 

T flutter myself, dear or, t lint. 1 shall g:ve you soim in 

letting you know lliat I Ivave safeiy the Kea, ilnmgU nm* had the 

lll-fartmio of a Pforni. We weie |)ei>ua(l< <1 hy Iho captain of tin* ;^a<‘h( 
to f'et out 111 a caJm, and he jmdended tln ie wiim iiofhing mo eU'-y to 
tidcitcjvcr; hut after two dayri Miowly moving, the ^^ind hh‘\\ m* hard 
that none of the halloiN could Keep their and v\e \ure all Sunday 
night touMed very hfuidwoinely. 1 never saw a man more frightened tnan 
tin- cnplaln. For my jiart, T lm\e l)e--n so lucky, neither to sutn-r fii , 
f*»ar or MeaHickfiesN, th'iugh, 1 c«infeH«, f MaM ko hnpaOent to see » ' 
once more upon dry land that 1 would ind siav till the yaehl eoidr ,'i > 
to Uotterdam, Init wi-nt in lln- long boat to lleh<M-l'-luy ", wliere luni 
Jo carry UM to (ht‘ nri»'I 1 w>w eharmod with the nr.'dnes>* of 
thul Jiltle town ; hut my a in', ul at Uottenlum pre"eufe(l me wiili a uiwv 
scene of phiHuie. All the streels uri' paved wilb broad suuic"., and 
Ix’fore many of the lueane'd iiilineerM* diuirs are jilaetd mc.u-* ol various, 
colored tuarbk-'*, mo neat Iv kept that I a,"*- me you I w :i iked aim omi all 
over the town yesleidjiy, in my ."lippeo wilhoiit ri one 

hjiot. of dirt, ; iiiui you may s<*e llu- Imleh maid^ wa-'liing the piueiuenl 
of the street with more appheut Ion tliaii oun. do om hed-cliarnbei" I’lie 
towui HOeniM so full of iieo{)le, with mih h Ihim- ii'l hi mol ion. lhal I 

can hardly fancy it is not some <'<‘U‘brati‘d fab, but I .‘^ee it is ev<*ry 
day the same, "Tis certain no povn ( .an la- mor<' advanfageou'-lv "On.ded 
for Cfunmerco, Here are siwen largo <a»iai". on vxbnh die men bant 
Mhlpft ca>wie up to the via V door-H of flieir lM»n''i" 4 , Toe slioje i.nd ware 
hoiiMi'M me of a purprising iieatiieMH and magnilh-cnce, illP-d with an 
incredible cpiaufity of merchamlist*, ai-d ho inneli f heuper tlnoi what 
W'O 8 (*e in KTprland, that I have much ado to j)t*rMnide rnv-.e)r lli.il I am 
so near it. Here is neither dirt nor beggary to be s. m. One i’ not 
hliocked W’Uli Ibono loathsome cripple^' so tomnn-n in J.ondon. nor 
teased vvtrh the importunity of idle fellows and wem hes rhar clioosi> to 
lie nasty and lazy. The common serciiniM and hltle shop w cm. n heo- 
tti’e inori* nicely clean than most of our lade s ^ and the guuU vaiie \ of 
ncal dr«-sso.M (ovecy woman dresr'inp her lu-.-nl atti i In-r ovui fu"lMon) is 
an midiilonal plea.'-nre in seeing 1 in- town. Von .-h*!', hitherto, 1 luaKo im 
complaint, dearslsier. and if I coniinne u* liki l'u\e(ingu. well a ■ I d.« at 
present, 1 shall not rejient my project. It will go ;i giejil wny in nnknig 
me HnlJsfli'tl with It, if it afford^ mi<- an Mpporrunil,v o| • nlcinnmng y on 
But it is not from Ilolland that you must <'\peel a dkinleiesti d otb r. i 
can write enough m tne style of Ifoltenhnii to tell you plainly in (*.ie 
word that I expect retuniM of all tin* I.oudon news on Hei- 1 hav'<^ 
alretuly learnt to tnnVo* a gofwl bargain, and that it Is not for nothing I 
will w) much as Ji ll yon I am your affceMomile sister. 

THOMAS GRAY TO HIS MOTHER. 

Lvokm. Oct, i:i (N. s b 17 ;w. 

It le now almost five week^ since T left Dijon, one of fhegtives* atid 
most agi'twablc little cities of France, for l.yons, its rexeise in all these 
partlaulara. It Is the second in the kingdom in bigness and rank: the 
sttveta are oxcessivi ly nanow and nasty; (lu- honsi's I'lmieuselv higtj 
and large (that. for instance, where we are lodgecl hns twi-nty fl'e rooniw 
on a floor, and that for tjvc srorlesi; it swarms wll.h iuhiildfanis like Thiri.s 
Iti'clf, but chiefly a mercutitile people, too mu(.h given uy> to commerce 


to think of their own, numb less of a MtrangixFn divmloiia. We have 
no acquaintance in the biwn, but such English aa h«p]M‘n to be paj^Rlng 
through here On Iheiikvvay to Italy and the South, which at present 
happen to be nearly thirty In number. Il, is a fortnight aince we »ei 
out from hence upAb a lii lU‘ excursion to Geneva, We took llie longest 
road, which lieB through Savoy, on purpose to see a fumouft mouaMtorj'' 
Hilled the Grand Chartcrense, and hud jjo reason U) think our time lost. 
After having traveled seven (lavs very slow (for wu; did not change 
liorse.‘<. It being impossible for a chiiiso logo post in these roads) wo 
arriviul at a little village, among tln^ inoiintainM of i:>a’voy, called Kchellcs, 
from tlienee we jiroei'oded on horses, who are used to lh(* wuy, to the 
monntalnof tlje OlmrtereuHc. It, is six mites to the top; the r<»ad runs 
winding np it. commonly not six fta-t broad ; on one hand in tlic nick 
with woods of pinr troL'K hanging overhead, on th(‘ other, a nionfltroti« 
juveipiee, almost perpondlcMilur, at the Ixdtom of which rolls a torrent, 
lh;d somrtimeM tumbling among the fragments of stone that have fallen 
fiom on high, and Momeljmespn cipitarlng itf.elf dowm va.sl dem.-^uhM with 
a noi"e lilu* thunder, which Is still load** greater hy the C( ho from the 
motmiiiiiiM cMi each side, concurH (o form one of tin- most Kdcmti, most 
nunan'M ,«nil flie nio'-f aslonishing scc'in s T have ever ixdield Add to 
tins tin* «trinigc views mud'* by Jbe erags and clitTs i>ri tin- other hand ; 
lli«MM"t juh’s thiit in many places throw- themseKe'' from the very- Kunimit 
dfiw II into ihe vak' and the river below, and many otiier partjcularH im- 
po..sd)lt todc'snlx'. you will comdude we had no oe<‘asion to repent 


CHARLES LAMB TO WORDSWORTH. 

{/ ft script or' Lofnion Li/l.) 

I ought brfon* this t(‘ have replied to your very kind invitation into 
C'limheihind. With you ami your seter T couhl g-ing any where, but I 
am afriid whetluT 1 iduill ever lx able to afford mo despernle a jonrnoy. 
Separate from the plea"iir'-M of vonr company I don't now care if I never 
MU a moiintnin in my life 1 havi passed till mv life in London, until I 
iiiive formed as mtiny and inimse local aitachmenls h" any of your 
nuiunf.-uneer-. etui Iiave dorn* with ilend mdure. The lighted hbnps of 
tlx .‘"trand and Fled- street, the innmnemhle trndi's, iradeHmcn and 
< iistomeis, eoju hes, wagou^, jdavhousi's , all the bu’-tle and w ickediiCMS 
about rcp.eiii (hirdeii, the waiehnien. drunken pcenes, rallh-N ; lift> 
.'nvalvc, il you aw-ikc , at ad lionrs ol the night , the imjiosMlbillfy of being 
dull in Kh'et sfieG : the crowd, the very dirt and mud, the Him shi'nlng 
upon hoii'.i s and pavement ‘J, Fie piiiif^hops ilx' old hook"tallH, parMouH 
eb(‘.*it>ening books, eotb'e h/-»U"e“, sleain 4 if Motqjs fjom kitchens, the pan- 
tomime- LoTulon iivelf a inodonnme and Ti-asqm'ntde - al! these things 
work theni"elvis inio mv mind .and fei'd me w il liont a power of .satiating 
me. 'I In- woixh r of (he.je MlghtH imjM 1 - me inti> nigld Axalks about her 
cioxvih-d Hireel", -and 7 (jltcn "bed I ear" in ftie moTlev Strumi from fiillncBS 
(jf jox at “O iun< h lib*. Ail the-,** euii*tioii.. iini"( lie htr^iiiLa' to yon ; an 
ac'' iinr rural einofions to me Jin! (nji,"ider, w iiaf iiiiisf I ha\(' be<'n 
dioi'i, ah mx hie not to lu\e Jei.t gn-al poiiiou" ot iny heart with usiiry 
t > Il <'!’( ^ ■" 

Mn ifr.'u hmt nts art ell 1 »‘akp(irei\ louil ; I baxe no pasMionn (op have 
bid nolle -i.'id I wa- mi hoc aiel iheii it xva- tin > ixiiioUH eiigeuderitig 
of po( irv ‘iml tiMok") to grove-' mid x.i’dev- 'riieroom where f waHUirn. 
The fiuiitlui'i' \\lii«h ha" Ixeii bttoie rny t \ e- ail rny life, a lxx)kenH<' 
who ti ha loilowed me .nb nJ lik< a f.iiilifnl do", tmlx' ('M.*eedii)g iiim In 
kn"\\Ievli’t, vxheiexi-r T tmx" moved, old TloiirH, old tahles, fttreelH, 
sijiMies, wheie I liav»> s'.nne j niy^elf, mx old Hcbooi these are my 
iin-nre"M-M Inne I md enough xxitliont yonr rnminlainN V I do not envy 
yoi. l"houldpit\ \ on, did I not Kixev that the mind will make friondb- of 
inivllnng. Yvmj "unand moon and "kiesnnd lollsand lakoF affect, me no 
mote. t7r svMireeiy come to me Iti nmre venerable characters, than as a 
gilded fooMi with tajx'Mliy and lapi rs, xvlx're 1 might live with hand- 
Home yiMibJo objects. 1 coimKb^r tie’ e'oudH above mo but an a roof 
beontifnllx pnmted, bnf imul)le to s-ntify the mind; and at last, Hkc the 
phlMre" (if the apartnietif of a comioJHMenr, nnuhie to afford him any 
longer a plejinure .So fading upon me, from disuse, imvo been the bt^autlea 
(vf Nature, as they have been eonflnerily culled; ho ever fresh, and grcciij 
and waim arc all tlie inve nt ions of men and aesembliee of men In thia 
great city, 


Cauau Laiii». 
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0 V E LETTKKS foi’in ])art 
^1™ of the ehoicetit miK^hiiiery 

•^BSj BlW|{fri|i|?>H. (»f the }K)et and tlie novelist, 
and one of oiir most ])oj>n- 
iH)velislB discusses 
Avith much force the 
ra/HC of these let- 
tors, allowing how inon 
ulio are unahle l)y word of mouth to 
<lo themHolves justice ran thoroughly 
rVK3t reveal their whuh‘ nature in their love 

Y et Tv^c reguu'd as eorroc't the popular 
siuitiment which considers the lover 
who would pro]U)so marriage by hd- 
Ut as a in<»ra] coward. Jnstances 
there may he where such a course is 
necGssanj^ and oihiavs wliore it is not open to 
serious ohjeidion ; hut, with few excepl.ions, an 
otT(‘r eonelu‘d in tlie laugnago suggested by the in- 
s])iration of passion, imrried and almost- incoherent 
1lu>ugli it he, will timl inore ready aceeptanee than 
pages of ehajueully turned sentences composed in 
the stiuly and swit hy jiost. It is after the pro- 
jn>sul and /ir(^e[>tance that the lov<^ letter heeomes 
I lie -swiad messenger of absent lovers, to ho written 
witii (^t>hlhh‘n(^e and passion, read with tears and 
smiles, and preserved lill di^ath as the relic of the 
brightest, mo^l joyous period of man and woman’s ! 
life. 

Some of the most heaiiiiful examples have c<mie 
from the heart and pen of tlie greatest men aiul i 


women ropror^enting Literature, Science, an(l,.jS^ 
The old poet, Thomson, the author of The Font 
Seasons, in his advice to a sister about to be mar- 
ried, is >\(U*th reading ; he says : — 

“I must chiefly recommend to you to cultivate 
hy every mol hod Unit union of hearts, that agree- 
ment and sympatliy of iompers, in which consists 
the true happiness of ihe marriage state. The 
economy and gentle management of a family is a 
woman’s natural province, and from that arises her 
host jiraise/’ Tlio famous Rousseau says: ‘^To 
write a good love letter you ought to begin with- 
out knowing what you mean to say, and finish 
without knowing wind you have written.^’ 

L^)^o letters are in (ho strictest sense eonfidenflal ; ttmh 
iher<'for(% one is «[)t to unfold the bonrl and lay hare the 
feelings on nmny subjects in a way that would not be thought 
of under nlher eircuinstaneos. It often s, uiAn 

of genius with a gift of utleraneo causes decided wonder^ 
ment to hisy/«rorV in an intcllectiml effusion fliat relieves 
])is mind of seine burden, but. only mystifies his corre- 
spoTulent. Tlu-n ( l-ere are (hose who in a few short- sentences 
give worlds i>t lr>vo, and make life inexpressibly glorious. 
A famous reviewer was ome delected in writing a love letter, 
“ I‘I1 not detain you long,” he observ(‘d, “ T never give the 
young woman more than a short notice.” Women are for 
the most part Iho writers of love letters, because they gcncr- 
erally have more time and arc less afraid to express their 

feelings. 

Ijctter-wriling is a very convenient way of making love, 
for an an.Hwcr may be thtuighl of that could not bo «£fpken 
right on tlio spot ; and it is n^ofit subtle and entangling for 
the heart., for spoken wonls may be forgotten or misander^ 
stofHi, but when written, words are apt to inspire btdief* 
Jf, as Pojaf declares, “ loife lettvrB lie at the foundation of 
literature, and an; the language of eouls that without th^ 
would be. siieechless,” wo can believe as he docs that— 
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Hec^ven first taught letters for some wretch’s ak1» 

Some banished lover, or some captive maid ; 

They live, tlu'y spe*ik, Ahey breathe what love inspires, 
Warm from the soul and faithful to its 
The virgin’s wish, without her fears, impart, 

Ex(;usc the blush, and j>our out all the lieail. ” 

Few of \is have not read Tennyson’s poem called “The 
Letters,” and h«ve not felt all the delicious associations ()f 
the young lover who refuses to receive or give back the letters 
tliat had passed between them. 

“ She told me all her friends had said, 

T raged against the public liar : 

Slie spoke as if her lovti were dead. 

But in my words were st ods of fire. 

I 8p<3ke witii heat and strength and force, 

1 shook her bn^ast with vaglic alarms. 

Like torrents from a mountain soim’c 
We rushed into each other’s arms.” 

From lime immemorial love has found its richest expression 
in i>oetry. If one has the slightest spark of the divine 
alBatus, it will surely manifest itself in the days of love. 
Those who dare ned soar on the wings of original poesy will 
find many ehoiee citations relating to tlie tender passion in 
the select extracts and quotations given (‘Iw'wlierc in this 
book. For the benefit, of young ladies whose sweethearts 
aiv absent, we quote the following Finland love song, which, 
with very little alteration, makes a toiuliful Jove letter : — 

“Oh that my behned wu re now here ! Alas I why have 
not. the winds understanding ? and why is the breezt; bereft 
of sjKH'ch ? The winds might exchange thouglds Ixdwocn 
niy belovt»d and me ; the ])ree 2 es might every instant carry 
my ^vortis to him, and bring bat'k his to me. 

“ Then how^ would the delieaeies of my table l>e neglected, 
how inattentive sliould I be to my dress. T .should leaxe 
everything to attend to rny beloved, who is the dear object 
of my summer t hought and winter cares." 

A clever girl wlu) had not hear<l from Iut lover for two days, 
sent the following; “ V,” and received this answer. "*11!” 
This is probably the briefest love correspondonei' on reeord. 
It is not seldom that lovers' quarrels can be traced t<* a ]»eg- 
leeted letter, and on the principle of like cun^s like, a letter 
carefully vsorded will smooth all une\en jdaces. Scidom. 
very seldom, can a woman resist the di^light of opening n 
letter, no matter how^ angry she msy be ; and, having done 
80, she is sure io read. Of all letters, love letters are the 
hardest and the easiest to write, and our adviia^ totho.se who 
read this cliapter is kt write even mon' freely than they 
would speak, and to follow us far as jiossibletbe ])romptings 
of the heart. 

Among published love lettt‘rs those of Cowpor and Lady 
Scott are elegant sixeimens. Wc give one of ea<di. Cowper 
Ibegins and ends in a Btalely way,eliaracteristic of the manners 
of the times. H<* addresses his sweetheart as - 

Pmrest Madam 

I \vt*h my tliongUtH I hat <in? often M'itti you. when I am not, were 
not invlsthle ; tluMi .\(iu might “avo yonn'Olf the irouhle ot roadnig nurh 
notes, and too In one view how dtacunlented oud vexed they are when J 


cannot w'Xlt on ynu. Yrni would fee how forward and Jinpattect t])ey 
are., urKl4‘r any otlier buHinesK, niid Pm riurc without ftirtUer apology, 
would excuKi^ me and lorg'ne iu,> Hhwiuefor their. V(Ty look.)*. 

Your \ery lIumKle nud 

AlTecUotuilo Servant. 

LETTEH TO WAXTER SCOTT. 

If 1 could hut really helievo tiud my Ifller gave yon mily half the 
JileUMire j III! express I fhoiikl almost fliiok, t.iy dearest Seott, that 1 
f*honlU get very 1\)nd of vvruiiig, uuTely for the pleasiue to uxlulge yon 

(hut is saying a great dc'ul. T hope ^ oij are K UHjlile of tiu' compliment 
1 pay you; 1 don't expect 1 hIihH Ik* ho ]>re1t) heiuived. You may 

depend on im*, my dean*Ht fneiul for fixing im a day a - T possibly 
can; and if it happenn to be not tiuile so soohuhjou vm.’.Ii, \(hi iiiuHt not 
beangr> with me. It 1.** very uiiliieKy you are eurh a laid j.ouseUeeper, 
as i am nobetfer. ] shall try. 1 bope to havo vr ly ho'-;; ;he phaiKiire of 
pctung you, and to tell you how much 1 love you ; but J wlch the flrr*t 
fortnight vMis o\ei, 

W'ilh all my Irrve and thope sort of jiietty tlriugs. adieul 

Phauoottx. 

LOVE LETTER OP RICHARD STEEI^E. 

in Un* *' S’]M^r(a/o7' ’b 

Sepl.'iiiber 1, IST/T. 

3fadatii : — 

It in the hardest thing lu the world lobt* In love, niid ><’t attend brisl- 
net-H. As for me, all fluu npeak to me tbid me vail, and T must h'ck 
mvsilf up. or other ]>oopU‘ will iht U |\)r mu A g< ritlenjau ysked ini! 
thin iiioniing, ‘ W hut nows liom Holland and 1 uiihW'eied • '‘She 1 m 
exijuiHiuly lumdeome : " AuoHiei (ler-iii'd Io Umov wlii-u J bad been at 
Wmdsoi. I ri'pll<-<l “ Slu ih^igosi to go with me." T’l i!bee allow me 
at lea>.t to kiss .vnur Imnd Iii'ft)ro llii' appoirrted day, rlmt iny nvinil may 
be ill Huine (ompomire Mithuilvs] foiild vviile a soiunu' to yov., but 
all the laiiguage on earth would full in sujing bow inui b and with what 
disinterested pa*'MOii 

I am ev< r yt'tirs, 

IHcfi. Steklb. 

The follo^^ing is iakcii fiom “Tlu' 11 — — j'^iimily,” a 
novel by Miss Fretlrika Brcmc'r : — 

TuoVHt)K. M.*>3 ys, 184 -. 

If 3011 were but iuTt*. my Aleite’ I mi**** you eveiy moment, while 1 
«m jaejrannginy dwell big to rf ci‘i\n 3 (uj . I urn eooi iritiull> w r-liiug to ask 
3 ou : How will 3oti b*iM‘ fbP, Ah'iti i'' ’’ Ah, m3' eVi-r ludovi d, Ihiit 3um 
wire here at Ibis loomi-nt ' You would In* <*ntaf‘(urMi with ihi.s 
“land of ke iittr] beui'’,” at ibe tbonglit of winch I know 3011 inwardly 
ah riddel. 

“Tbit the winter!" f hejii yon say, “tlu* utinmer may puss w'ell 
enoiigb, hut the long, dark w inter ! " eli, iho w inter, loo, nry Alette, 
p issc'* luippd}’ nwa3' with people who Iom' < ;u li oth< r, win n ii i.s wjirm 
at lionie. Ttij 3011 reno luluM , last siinmrei, bow w«' read together at 
('hri'-tiareaud, in the morning paper, this extrait fioin the Tfvinstk: 
G'(ix.i (ft - : — 

*‘\Ve huso bar! '-novv-stoi ms for .‘■evenil dav.s toi:etliei\ and at this 
moment tin* sinnv plow is ut work operung {\ pafli to tin* churrlie.s. M’bo 
diuth-bki ^ti!lin*>J‘'o! nighi .iinl w iriliT t xteuds o\er nuadow and MiiJey. 
fuilv a lew rt»w‘ wundi'i alKUif. like glints, over ttre snow'V Iraeln, 
pluck a scrtrily meal from the Iwig" of ihr frees that arc noi 3'et buned 
in the HUovv." 

Tbi** litJh* winter skeli li pleased tm', but von phuddered Involuntarily 
jit, that expie«‘'ion, “The deathdike HdlueKH of Hie night iinii 
winter," and bowttl your sweet dear face, withrioHod eyes, upon my 
Tireasl, 

Ob’ ray Alette, thus it will be when, lu future, the tenor of the cold 
nn I (birUness sel/es tlree. nml, upon my breast, Uslening to thebeiitinga 
ot inv heart, the words of my Jove, wilt Ihon forget these dark images' of 
storm and glooii^ ? 

Clo'se thine eyes, slumber, my beloved one. while I watch over thee. 
Thou aluilttme day look uiiou night and wlntm and own that their power 
l8 not so fearful. lawe, that gey'ser of the bouI, can melt tho ice and 
fliiow of the juohI frozen rt^gions ; wherever Ita warm apringa well up 
tlieio glows a sonthern climate. 
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I^OBB BYBON TO THE UABCHBSA OUIOCrOBI. 

Boi.OfiNA, Auj^Whl 25, 

My df'drcst J'tnm : — 

1 )iA\(‘ road IhlM book in your ^'tircb^n my lov<\ yon worn abacnt, 
m olrtp I could nol have rend 11 It in a fnvorilo book of 3'onrH, and the 
wriler a friend of mint). Y<mi nil) not nnrier^irand thoHc Knj^li.^h 
word'', and oUkthwiH not Tindcr'^taud them - nhi(h i^^tho renpon 1 have 
not pcrrinlcd llmm in Itallrtu. But yon will rrcujjfnizo the hamlwTitInpf 
of him who imHwionnli'ly loved you. and yf>ii will divine that, over a 
book wlik'h was yonrt', ho ronld <jnly (hink of love. In that word, 
beautiful in all hini/nusjos, but nionl ho m yours- .IwfW* 

P(: ) * # ^ 

But u)J this 1 m too late, 1 love yon, atul you h>\e mo, -at lea.Ht, you 
^ny M(». and act as if >011 did m*, wliicli Just i» a f^roal conK>lalb»n in ul) 
OM Id*- But J n)oj<* than hno you, and cannot eoiipo to love yon 
Think of mo poinotimes, wht n the Alps and the ocean tllvlde ub, — ]> nt 
tluy never will, unle.sfi you wish it. 

By WON. 


WEI-riNaTON TO MADAJttE EE STAEL. 

pAins, June 13 . 

T confoHM, rtnulamo, that T arn not very norry' tliat buMinos.H iruitlers will 
l)rtM<‘id my calJmj; upon y«ui after diunor: Mince <‘very time T see yon. 
I h'/jve you tnorr deeply Jm}>re«Mod your ohainiK, and le.^H difipo.sed 
to jjfivf' my attention to polilics ! i ‘•tirdl (all upon you to morrow, pro- 
^ idl'd you an* at hoint', upon my return from the Abbe Slcard's, and in 
Pliife of the efToft pueh danj:erous \jh.iih h.ave iifum me. 

Your v(‘ry faithful .servant, 

W EIXINOTON. 

THOMAS OTWAY TO MADAM BABRY. 

f'ould I see you without passion, or he nliMent from yon without pain, 
1 need mtt be;? your pardon foi ihu‘^ renewing, my \o\vs that J love you 
inoo' 1 han hoalt ii, or an\ hapjniK'Ms here ni hereafp r. Every l hint' you 
ilo iri a jK'w ehaimlo me and thouLdi T liav(‘ Unmii^hed for mi ven loiifj 
Unions years of (h'-ire, nuiloiihly de^p!\ll■lllt^ vi t evoivnnmile I see y<Mj, 
I stdl di-Ji over Hometliiiej; new and more bewitching <’oiisl(ier how 1 
•ove yon ; wdiat would f not renounei', <‘t enteriin'e for you t' * 

* ♦ * * d'Ins minute iny heart acln's for 

.you ; and, if 1 eniinot have a rjfdd in yours, I wl.'^h it would ai he till 1 
could c(uni»latti to you no ionj.'er, 

ItKAiKMiiRu Pooh Otway. 

CHARLES I. TO aUEEN HENRIETTA MARIA. 

OsPoltl), IftlO 

7/ei(/7 /- - 

WhatMoovor may make thoo miMtakomy uctiouH, yet notlilnj' ran make 
me lUuilit ol ttiy love, nor nlti'C my w’ay of kitidneMM at d freedom to 
thi'C, **#♦♦*# 

^’^’herc';^‘-, now, men have more ri*ason iotru‘'l to my proim«<eM. find [injrJ 
iim coTihtuTit to my ^zroninK, and ihon that 1 am <‘lern:illy thim , 

(’iiAKi.ica U 

THOMAS HOOD TO MARY ELLIOT. 

. ^ lVJo\T)Ay, April, 1844. 

Hun' hho/ ; - 

i I'ltun'mi'd you a letier, and hero it is. J was Miiio’to remondier it , 
for you are a- hard Ic, fur^rel - yrai are to roll down n hill wltti 
'riial fun d wa- t onlv so p. ;i IJv, 1 ihoiieht T Imd a jxnviipmo in oik* 
poi ket, and 11 hod^s ho;' :n »lio oilier. I'iu' in \l, time, before wo Ki.ms the 
earth wo will have its r.ee well shaved. 

* * ♦ ♦ ♦ * 
However, I ho]H we shall till huv(‘ amerry (Minslumsi ; I moan t<»oinne 
in inv 1 1( klesow'.. wai^ieoai, .’(inl lo luu^li Idl T j.now ftifi^t>r at least 
streaky, hanny is lobe allowt'd ti fdass of wine, 'rom's immtb is to 
have tt /(ofe holiday, and Mrs. Hood is to sit np to Fuppor ! Tliorewill 


be doing» I And then iiuch good things to «at ; but pray, pray, jwajr, 
mind th<‘y don't boil the baby by uili»iHke for the plump pudding, in* 
slea<l of a plum om*. 

ttive my love to everybody, from yonriwdf down to Willy, with whiph 
and a kiss, I remain, up hill aud down diile, 

Tour ttffectionato lover, 

TiioMAB Boon. 

ROBERT BERN8 TO MISS EXJLISOK BEOBIB. 

LoenpKA, 1788 , 

T verily believe, my dear E. , that the pure genumo feelings of Jove are 
RH rare in itie world as tin* pure geniilne prlncipluH of vJrtu<‘ and piety. 
This 1 hope will aeeoiiut for tho uneonimon wiyle of all my UHters to 
yon * Ht ♦ 

1 (IodT know how it in, my dear, for though, except your company^ 
there im nothing on earth givos mo Mf> much pleaHiire an writing to you, 
yet it never gives mo thoMo giddy raptnrt*M so much talked of among 
lovers. d. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The sordid earth-worm may profess love to a woman’H pt'rBon, w’hJlsr 
in reality hin affection i- centered in her pocket ; and the slavi.Mh drudge 
may go a- wooing UK he goes lo ibe horBe-market to clioose one who is 
stout and firm, aud as wo may say of an old horse, oin* w’ho will bo a 
goo «4 driitlgo and draw kindly. I disdain ibeir dirty puny Ideas. 1 
would be iuuii’ldy out of humor with myself, if I thought I were capable 
of Iiavlng MO poor a notion of tlio sex, which were designed to crown 
the pleoMums of soeiv'ty, K. B. 

JAMES HOWELL TO THE RIGHT HON. LADY EL D— 

April 8, Ui4I). 

Madam •— 

Therein a French saying that coiirtv'sicR and favors an* like llowers, 
whieli tire sweet only while they me fresh, but afterward tlujy quickly 
fade and wltlu'i. ♦ ♦ * 4 * 

Jhit, Madam, I honor you not, fo much for favors, as for that precious 
hrood of virtuejs w hi( h shine in yon willi that hrightue-s, hut sjieehdly 
rorth<»«e high irmtitaiH whereby your “oiil -'•nils up sooflt'n low'ard hea- 
ven , liO'omuolK Madam, tluil. If it were safe to cal! any mortal a saint, 
yon should Ivavo lhat title from me, and 1 would beoiu' of your (ihlefest 
votaries , howsoever, I may without any wuperMtition suhseribe myself 
Your truly de.voTed st^rvaril, 

.1. H. 

BONAPARTE TO JOSEPHINE. 

MAimiiHono, .Inly, 17 , 17 %. 

I bavo recohod your 1 ‘ llor, my nfb)rahh* frleiul. It buM fJlle<l my 
boart w'llh |(»v, ♦ * Ah ' I (*ntroat you to permit mi* to see Hoino 
of your faiilis. B<' ie^'S h- aiitjlul, less grfjcious, less affet'tionate, leas 
goOfl. E*-pocialtv hi* md ovt'r anxious, and never wer-p YourtearH rob 
iiM' ot ri*asf>n, nral iidl'imc my Idood Believonn* it i.*' m t in my powor 
to have a siiigl<' tliought which Is nor of thof', or a wish wbicli J could 
not reveal to thee » * m * 

A t.houKund kisses, 

HoNArARTK. 

JOSEPHINE TO BONAPARTE. 

April, 1810 . 

A. thousand, Ihon.'^nnd. tender thanks that you have not forgotion me. 
My sou has just brought m(‘ your letter. With what eagermwH have I 
read it, aud yi*l it required much time, f<»r there was not onr word In 
it which did not inako mo weep But these tears Were v(’ry swTct 1 
tuive ri'iMAered my heart all enliiv, ,and such it will Pver remain. There 
are simtiiiieiitM width ate even life, and which can only pasHawHy with 
life. * ♦ ♦ Adieu, niy love, I thank yon aK tenderly as I Hlvvaya 

love ymu. 

JOBBPniNS. 



r 





LL persons, ut Bonie time, 
^ have oocaBioii to ask lor 
favors, and to bo to do 
V BO with tact lUid self-res]>ect 
» delicate matter. 

SiK^h a letter should be 
^ ^ worded us simply and 

plainly us possilde. A re- 
1 quest should not be urged too strongly, 
*10’ although it slioukl be so stated as to bo 
■3 plainly understood, and should show 

that the writer would fully appreciate 
^ e.ompliancc with his request. In eon- 
^ ferring a favor one should be very 
I*' careful to a\oid any expression that 

may tend to wound th(’ feelings. 
To give grudgingly is as bad as to refuse out- 
right. 

Letters declining to graiit favors require tact 
and kindness ; the reasons for refusing should he 
ox})reBScd in ns sincere and kind a manner as possi- 
ble. Answers to requests of an}^ kind should be 
sent with the least possible delay, w hether favorable 
or otherwise, 

BEaXTBSTINO THB XiOAN OF A BOOK. 

a09 Mauk Plack, 

CuELHitA, April 13, 18751. 

Dear Mat tif :-~ 

W'lll you kindly loan me your copy of RoHHcUj’H “ Uallwln ami 
Hounetn ? *’ I will take groat care of tt, and return by T^ldtiy evening. 

Lovingly, 

Ajlicic. 

Mibb Matths Day. 


A BEOtTEST FOR MONEY. 

Svimj-TV, Sept SJ. 1874. 

Mn, JiUiN Brown, 

Melbourne 

/Vrtr aV/t ' 

Tkrnugfi iHifori-Kceii cirL*tiTn>f>inre8 I And rriynelf in n Jernporary 
e/i>bHrraK>-inM>t. If aou r-Hii aceoji)in<»(lntc' me R ltlt « Iohtj >jf t’JiX) UJitl' 
llie jr»th of this monlli, 1 will ewteeiu it a groat favor. 

Ho '*pt‘crtuily, 

S. S. TKi.mm). 

FAVORABLE ANSWER TO FOREGOING, 

MelpouUKK, Sopt, 3, 187'4. 

Mr. S. S TKi.FOHi>, 

kSvdiiey. 

Ddar iSir — 

Your note r< (jiiOhllntr a loan nf t'ir)<> h<w^ Jiinf boon loeoivod, and T tjjkt‘ 
grout plodHtiro ]ii roinplying with j(.mr roiiie'Ht. liielo.'‘0(l hiul m.> i hoi k 
tor tho amount inonLioued, and a note of liund foi vliieh jiloane 

aignuiid return. 

VmifKtnily, 

John JiitowN. 

UNFAVORABLE ANSWER. 

MlCLUOirnNJ':, Sept 3, 1874 

Mr, S, S. Tkrfort}, 

Sydnoy. 

fh tire'll 

1 jo-^i rcteived j^our ncUe nuking the bain of Ciut) until (be l.^tli 
iiihf. 1 r« i:r('t to “ay that my fiiud-^ are ho placed in pcrinauent inreiAi 
mentK that 1 canind npure tin- ‘'tun from my bu?inesH. 1 am tnily norry 
not to ta' able to oblige you, ami tnmt you will iiave no dillicijlty tn 
obtmmng the amoiuit elb('W here 

Yours Biiicerely, 

John Brown. 


ASKING A FRIEND TO EXECUTE A COMMISSION. 

110 Black Sthekt, Muy H, 187t5. 

3{y Dear M0tim 

Will you be bo very- good as do a littU* Hhopping for nn* at Kobln. 
M>n’«. 1 wish to obbiin the following :irtieleH (JhfVt' Qlre fiat <}f in/r<'/tain=:S 
fofMfmaifr) If you will give rny iiddreSH to the Halesmiui be w'lll w'c that 
the g(M)(lH are properly paekefl and Hunt to me “ caah on delivery 
I hope you will ftooii And time to make me a Uttlo visit. Pray 
and toll 1110 when you can come, and thus give me an opportunity to 
thank you personally for your kmdueeM. 

Y'oary faithfully, 

Ubaoe Howard. 

To Mr 8 . Marion BtmB. 





iiK’Ssngos of O(‘roniony or 
('oniplinioiii^ ('Xpre^'^Hod jd a 
form ill inaiiiKT, are railed iioios, 
^hougli tli(‘ t(‘rin n(»ie may pro])- 
t'rly 1)0 uj^ed of imy i^lioH l(‘tt(>r. 
Nolori diiier fro]n ordinary lel- 
r« more foniml, in being ex- 

JM ])rt\s.s(‘d ill the third jktsoii, lujd, nsnal]\, 
))eing without fc^ignature. A Tory 
/ M * awkwai’d blunder frequerilly made is 1 lie 
exj)j*ession of a note partly in tlie third 
W person and partly in tin? first. TJjis 
jT should he most carefully a voidtMi. 

Both in tlie style of writing and in tlie 
mafm’ials, notes (jf ceremony should be 
at. tlie same time ami elvyani. 

Paper and eTivelope shoulo hi' jilain, hnt of tin 
finest and in'iniest quality. As to color, it should 
be eiihtr white or a mov delieate tinf. ‘ For wed- 
dings wdiite only h allowable. A very dedicate 
cream-white is t.lo' fashionable color at ])resont, 
Th(^ size of ]m}>er and envelope de]>ends ujKjn in- 
dividual laste. For most puiqtoscs a hui^ sheet | 
folding ou(*e into a square enveh>p«‘. or a sijnare 
Bh(‘et folding into an oblong cnvclojie, are to be 
idiosen. 

Cauds may be snbvstiiuted for notes in most 
cases : in Ihc^ ]>resent style? of print ing and (‘ngrav- 
ing it would lx* hard to iuguisli the note from 
the card. The finest English cartiboard, nnglazed^ 


filioald be used. A delicate tint is allowable for 
otimr oe(?a.sions than weddings, but white is to bo 
preferr<»d. Visiting cards for ladies should be a 
trifle larger tliaii for gentlemen, and the address, if 
givc'ii at all, sbonhl bo in the lower loft hand cor- 
ner. Cards of ceremony are usual^ 3 by 5, or 
4 by C) inches in size. Both cards and notes should 
be inclosed in onvelo})os bearing only the name and 
title of the pi'rsou addressed. If it is necessary to 
mail the note or card, the whole should be inclosed 
in a si'cond envelope. It is no longer considered 
Tiecivssary to add the w'ord Present in the right 
liand corner of the envelope. Delivery by jmvate 
mesBcnger is ]>refcrable to Lhe use of the post, if 
]>ractical>]e. The etiquette to bo obseiwed wdth 
visiting and otlic'r ceremonial cards is exjjained 
umler the head of ‘^Social Etiquette.^' 

Tlte Freneli words and phrases given below are 
often used in Tiotes and (*ards : — 

J^.S. V. 1\ B^p(.rnf>'z, s'il votiff plait, iiiiSTVcr, if you j^loase, 
E. or fu fillt ill llu' iown or ('ity. 

E.P.C. ]\mr prentire anaj^.. to take Itsflvo. 

Cosium<‘ d(‘, rip%(v\u\ full dress ; in character. 

Eoirev dansantv, n danemg purty. 
iJat ’maufpn\ masijuerade ball. 

E^te champetrc\ a rural or out-doors party, 

INVITATIONS. 

The nole form is gt?nerully used for invitations, 
Imt they may be printed or engraved, as well as 
written. In all cases they should bo concise, 
]>olite, and definite. 

An invitation to dine to-morrow would be a 
violation of this rule. Formality should be od- 
hered to, exccjit in oases of gr^t intimacy* Great 



NOTKS OF CBaBlIOITT AND IITVITATION:. 
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taste may be exercised ia selecting the size of 
paper, Btyle of engraving, etc, Tiio oiivclupe only 
fthottld have the monogram or coat of aims of the 
sender. We give first examples of invitations to 
various sooinl entertainments : — 


DINNER INVITATION. 




tegtmi thv pieu^uit cf 

Jilt, und Jitli, yyUiium voMpunif, 

on JK^lkday, z^ettuaiy ninth, iSSs, 


at o’vhck. 




— SiUh f/Ivmue. 



KASatTERADB BALL. 


^ 6,r ^asqutrntU. -A';) % 


'Ulr. aiib Prs. |iifnr]) HI, <|rosl 

request the pleasure of your company^ in 
Jancy dress^ on Monday llvg.y February Fifths 
at nine d clock. 


y 2 Lafayette Avenue. 


R. S. F. I\ 


INVITATION TO “THE GERMAN.’ 


PARTY INVITATION. 


|(r. and |(r8. |oi|n ||. |oaiard 

Ir^ /t ffr ft /cfZ-ilr ( /€ rri f i n ?; 


Lu yn -.y C: t‘di rr, 


tt f?rti>L rryL^f t»- 






X. anil <|,liarlcs ^rmstr0tig 

request tke^ pleasure cf 

- 'V / ' 

}L/rr.ejy ' /a t } j' 

company on Jlonday 

Woesmher twenty ^third^ 

^ at eight of loch. 


r2 Singerboard 


\fhe Serman.^^ 


vw 

HkWj 




















LETTER WRITIK0, 


WEDDING ANNIVERSARIES. 

\yjjp|iji|j fJffE fvl«*l>ration ol the r(H-un*eneo of Urn Inll^^ia^fe 
'fWMllI ''': ** j)L^iisin^ euslom which }ias rapidly 

;’^v]W[ r^- ^rowiJ into favor. Wo ^'•ive a list of the names 
usually given to tlu^so ainh versarios. Sometimes 
j Om jl’ called th(' ]>aper iustea<l of the cotton 

wedilii.g. 'riie first three are rarely oolcbrut-ed 
under tl>o uaiiios gi^ en : — 

ThctlrHl juinjvrmirv 5 m « alliMl the collon wcddLnK- 
TIk- flic |>ap<'r wctldjug 

Tlic lliirrl, the leurluT wedUiii^!^ ^ 

'/’he Jlfth, //le A\fn>{1eii wcdiliii}: 

TlU' Mevfiul\ I lie \w>ul'>u vi eddiu;^. 

The leidh, l/ic (in \v'eddliJ;.' 


TJie the trllkand flue linen wedding. 

The llfteeuth, the crystal fglasB) wedding. 

The tvM*utieth, the china wedding. 

The twenty 'liftb, the silver wedding. 

The fiftieth, tlie golden wedding. 

The Bcvcnty-flltb, the diaiiiuud wedding. 

Tlie twcntk tii i« sometimGs colebratod * as the Floral 
the thirtieth as the JVjtzr/ Wedding, the tJiirty -fifth 
as Uio (%ina Wedding, the fortieth as the Coral Weddiug^ 
and the forty-fifth ns the Bromc Wedding. The list given 
above is that ad opin'd by most fashioriablo pef>ple. The 
notice “ No (^ifts Tlecoived ” is sometimes added 1o these 
forms, when man> p<‘rsoTiH arc, invitwl with whom the parties 
issuing the invitations are not on intimate terms. 


WOODBN WEBDINO* 

(The ni\ iliitioiif' iiiv'iy he ongr ivcc on wood or imitation ) 


CRYSTAL WEDDI»ra. 

(The iiivitallons can bp engraved on cryefallized cards.) 


j|r. and Jile/randfr i|amtlton, 

gome, 

y ^ r fy' , • rr y \ y y , ^ ft i ^ r \ 

rr / r /y c /r^ r /> 

/ O // 07 i Gr ecu . 


‘Mr' c^ta«.;L ,0 

L) 

^(dding ^nnieersarg, 


5(')T7 'WiOAi. 


TIN WEDDING- 

(Can be eiiLrravcd on i>apei in imitation of tui.) 


DIAlttOND WEDDING. 

(Engraved on ctcAin-wliito jiaper of fine quality.) 


am/ c'i/exafu/e/t Jlamilion, 


ff Ki} r^rf y ' r' 

'ft ^ f' ' y / tl /rj r ^ ' 


JJ' Bt^ekman Si reef. 


<§dlexande^ (^. ^amiUv^n^ 
S'aAa.h 0'i^.en^ 

Jfarr/et/ June elci/entJiy ZtPzj, 

Saturday Evening^ June Elei^enth,, iS8S^ 
at eight o'clock^ 

The pleasure of your company is requested^ 
yi 4 Madison Avenue^ 

NO GIFTS RFCFJVED, 










LBTTBH WRITIJra BEOEKtS. 



'^'^IlSr N^NER inviUitionp should alvwiys be promptly 
declined. 

Wedding tind iTC’ojitioii invitntions do not 
require an answer, unless they bear the letters 
]Vu^ l|f ^ prompt aecoptanee or not<‘ of 

«{* ri'gnd should Ik? sent.. 

Tt is always well to state the reason why an 
invitation is not accepted 'J’hree days is 1h(‘ limit that 
courtesy allows for an answer. An aceeptanee or regret 
slumld aUvass bewvitbn on handsome pajK?r, and should 
eorrespotul in style to the invitation. 

INVITATION TO THE OPERA. 

Mr. Tiayiuoiui'h' cornuhnienlH, and r<‘i|iu'nth' thr j)U\wure of MiswLow- 
Om's fojnpfiriy «t lh<* opera, La Farr^rifa, WediK'sday eveiiius 
Ko, i!iJ Ten.aee I{f>vv. daiiuMry 4tb. 

FORM OF ACCEPTANCE 


GfMf y^i'itimn J{. Qi^ijfen 

accept Wit/i pleasure 

md JUr^. Jdin Tt". Ji^mmd’i 


1 ?i V'l la ti oa for . f/on da y S veniyig, 
Seiruarg ninth. 


INVITATION TO DRIVE. 

IWr CarPon’H coinplimcntg, and may he have the honor of MIm 
B nrg.jyiie’a company for a diivo in Flyde Park to-morrow afternt>o« ; 
if HO, will Miss burgoyne kindly ntato what time wdl he convenient tn 

have hi»n cmH y 

Hotel Sr. Nicholas. March jJSth. 

ACCEPTANCE. 

Mien Biirt'oyne’H compllmeiitH, and will ho dell^^hted to accept Mr, 
(Jnrltoii’H kind Invitution to drive, at half past four. 

No, — Biirlcisih Street March 88th,. 

INVITATION DECLINED. 

Mi.ss Biugovne'ri compliments to Mr, Carlton, and regrets that a pix*- 
vioii-; rnL'/iL^(‘inent j)n-veiitH her ft om accepting Mr Carltoii’a kind iiivi* 
(at ion to drive to morrow afternoon 
No — Bui leigh Street. March S8th. 

REVOKINH ACCEPTANCE. 

Mr and Mis WillianiH regret that on account of the Budden illness 
of Mr'S MMU.nnH ihcy are obliged to revoke their ncccplauce of Mrs. 
Wetiuore’M kind invitation for to morrow evening. 

■tKl Broad Street Friday, Jan. SOlli. 

FORIII OF DECLININa. 


and )f’m. §tvffm 

regret that a previous engagement 
preven ts the acceptance of 

JIt/f md Mfn John Jiomttdli 

invitation for Jionday Svening^ , 
February ninth. 







KOTES AOOOMPAHTI^fO OIFTS. 



jraBfeWIIEN a gift i8 sent to a friend it may be 
aceomj)anied by either note or card. For 
'MMIW 0 I ordimiry oceaRioiis a card is to bo pro- 
f erred. When some nnjssage is to be 
added tbe note may be adopted. It should 
I be brief and rather more formal in style 

CARD FORMS. 






^Orrrr//r.r J 


■y .y 


n>i rj r/r> 


hr/a //i r 


nji .oen^rra /ifirl 


' (y f f^/^n a tX y if ^ ///V . r/'/ ir/rU, 

-/fe^ rfrfrj/ifrttirr //{r 

ffd- ft- f ^/it 




ACCOMPANYING 


PHOTOGRAPH. 


iluin general letters ot friendship. If it is desired 
to be eereinoidous. the third person may be used; 
1>etween r<dations and intimate Friends it is better 
to avoid thi.s foriruility. 

ACCOMPANYING A BOUGGET. 

IlKM.rvrr, Mny 1‘J 1HS1. 

Will Mi«s Bj*11j\ Ilaiiu‘‘i aci'ept tliib lltllf token of ivjrard from ii fvi non r« 
admirer ? 

rjiAKTv llj.^non. 

TICKETS TO A MATINEE. 

SrnNKY, Mav 20, J,‘^S.*j. 

My Dfor ^frf. Sayrm ; — 

M«y I r<‘qnorft \our»n.(‘eplnnccM»f the hnloscd t)(ix<*ts for the Jiftcnn)on 
jM-rformnneo Mt Ok- A nii*rifr?mi l<><I;n I /inif-nto von Mrjil <h(> vouiil,' 
IndloK uonid 4*i'jny (hr pluy l KirU«M, I iim ju-t li inihL' tcnvn, i*r 

wonkl cull 111 }K rM>n V ourb moir't ti nl> , 

Jl’MIN r'Et.TON. 

MKP. E. r SAThK*^, 
fil8 HupBoil Bireet 


Oak linx, May 10, 18S2. 

Mk PiD^AlJB LaNBTNO, 

"Wush Milton, Conn 
Iff a/' Fnffid ■ 

! hmkI y('U ^\hr^t jon Imvo bo ofti’Ti Ji‘'kod for— a photof'rnfOi of myself, 
I think It ii f^ood oni*. and hoix' U \m 1I plnisr you, and that whrn you see 
it ;\ou may ho roinindod of tin many pl 'UMint hojiis wo luuo i-ia-nt 
togotiior, M'rlre and tell mu what you think of it. 

Yours sincerely, 

Km A WllKKLKli. 

REPLY TO THE ABOVE. 

M m.isni'ttNF, .June I, 18HS2 

Dear M)m WhMtr:- 

Thaiiks for the onjiitiil Jiknnes** of your well rememheied face, which 
has jiipt readied me. The expression is perl'ei ( Tlamlel tells Horatio 
that ho can see his father with his “ niiturs e>e.'’ hut th(inn:h thoniemor)' 
N tenarioiiy of the imrszes of those who are dear to us. a j:ood prirtralt 
of ii friend seems to hrltie the face more palpably before us than any 
exercise of the mental Msion. 1 shtill keep thr ploture where I can pay 
my reBpecta to it daily, and lp»pe soon to ‘'ee the fasciimtinjj oritrliml of 
winch It 1b the ehodow. Youth faithfully, 

KriwAia) Li.N$Dta. 
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TIOKBT POKMS, 


¥ Agnes. Georgia and Withe May's-¥ 


COMPLIMF.MS ^OH 


MONDAY EVE’G, OCT. 31, 1882. 


1680 MADISON AVENUE. 


NEW YORK PRESS CLUB, 

\ TO NEWBURGH, N. Y., 

Monday Evoninir» June 1883, 

MUSIC BV GILMORE. 

BOAT WEAVES PIER 86, N. R., AT 7 O'CLOCK. 


^ 0 WNl)V -- WlM t. 1 ^ 

You ara cnTdlally invited to at^Biid .a 
Candy Full, at tho rasidntiaa ot 

MS. (fe MSS. JOHN FULTON, 


THURSDAY EVENINO, FEB. 2, 1883. 
2163 MADISON AVENUE 
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I BOAT iiii!i|iiiiiijiJii!i CLUB 
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AT ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 

3^lomlaij, IWaij 28, 188 


OOMMITTEE OF ARRANGEMEITTS i 


H W 

I-I V 


WM. ARMITAGE. 
C. r, BRIGHT. 


G. F. SULLIVAN. 
JOS. CARTER. 


THOS RUvSSELl 
JNO. S. ALLEN. 


MTUSIC BIT WESJSTTGh. 


annual BAi^ 

0> THb 

(3^IiED01\[I^]\Iv^0CIEiFY, 

Thursday EYaning, Jan. 14, 1883, 

AT ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

TICKETS, ALtMrrriNb gentleman and a ladics, $1. 
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SAX 




f_YOU«G PEOPLE’S 


SPRING HILL GROVE, 

Tuesday, September 12th, 1883. 

TICKETS, DO CENTS, 
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❖-nioict 

A 

JOHN LOVEl 

Mouday 
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T THA «fef mrNO< or 

-L, BROOKLYN HEIGHTS, 

£fo'g, Jane 8) 1883i 









M ROM the beginniDg of the world, and 

even among the most savage races, 
there hiis generally l>ecn found exist- 
ing some conception of a deity, and 
certain ideas, which might be termed 
religion. Beginning with Fetishism — the 
^ worship of animals, trees, insects, etc. — these 
ideas ran into personification and symbolism, and 
produced idolatry, which was the next form. The 
savage trih(‘S of Africa and America were, and, to 
some extent, aro still, fetish-worshippers. Idolatry, 
or Paganism, marked an advanco step of intelli- 
gence, and was an ehnnent of early civilization. 
From these points diverged, in difTorent lands, and 
among ditferent races of men, notions of religion 
and theology, which eventually became systems, 
nearly all of which wore based upon a i)er.sonality, 
or individual god-head, or mediator. The existing 
great systems of religion are those held by the 
following mimod sects: Jews, Christians, Moham- 
medans, Hindus (BrahmaniHni), Buddhists, Guebers 
(Fire-worship}HUs). The relative proportions in 
numbers of these sects arc as follows : 

Jews 7,931.080 

(Roman CHiholics 186.860.076 

Christians-! Greek Chureh 82,926,049 

( Protestants 101,091,941 870,878,066 

Mohammedans 103,453.594 

Hindus 139,248,568 

Magfau Religion (Guebers) and Parsees 1,007,190 

Buddhism and Religions of China and Japan. 483,015.475 

1,105.533.973 

To this total must be added the number of 
ftborigint^ in Africa, America, etc,, still practicing 
Fetishism, say 189,000,000, atnl the grand total of 
inhabitants of the world (as given by accepted 
authorities), divider! here according to religious 
belief, is 1,294,533.973. 

This remarkable people emigrated from Meso- 
potamia about 2000 B. C., and sojourned in Palestine, 
They were the descendants of the patriarch. Abraham, 


who accompanied them, and differed from other nations, 
and particularly from the Egyptians, in their religious 
belief, as^well as in peculiarities of dross, customs, etc 
This belief was, and is. Monotheism, the recognitjon of 
one God; they practiced circumcision, mid they confl 
dcnlly expected to one day possess the land in which they 
then sojourned. They were afterwards enslaved by the 
Egyptians, and wore dt‘liverrd hy Moses, who conducted 
the exodus out of Egypt 1000 B il. From that period, 
for more than flirty eenthries, the Jexvs have led a wan 
dering life, being found in all countries, but in nearly all, 
at one time or another, proscribed, rejected, and perse- 
cuted. Meanwhile, tliey have held closely to the tenets of 
their faith, and have generally pn>sj)ered in jifTairs 
wherever they have been pet nutted to remain 
linddhisnit — This religion was founded about 2500 
years ago, in IlindosUin, where now, how'ever. it haa but 
little bold, It IS the religion of (3iinn, Japan, the Malay 
Peninsula, and the Polynesian Islands, and governs the 
largest number of souls of any existing faith Buddhism 
originated in northern HindosUin, in the sixth century 
B. C., and was founded hy a Prinee Siddliarlha, Gnuliima, 
or iSakya (see ArnoId'B “Light of Asia'*). To this prince, 
after the iK'riod of his ascetic and incniheaxit life, was 
given the name “ Buddha.*’ meaning, “ lie to whom truth 
is known.” and from which is derived the name of the 
sect, TJic Buddhist faith is based upon bclu'f m Hie doc 
trine of the transmigration of souls, by wdueh every in di 
vidual changes the nature of his existence at death, for 
belter or for worse, in accordance with his behaviour 
during that existence, biang ihr.s exalted or degradinl, 
through all imaginable forms, fioui a clod to a divinity. 
This faith accepts no ultimate cri-ator, and only fimls final 
rest and happiness in “ nirvana,” aumliilalion, 

or Hinduism, '--Tim religion ante 
dated Buddhism by an unknow n period. It recognizes a 
trinity of deities, to each of which is ascrilKMl all power, 
in vsuch wdse that no one of tlio three is coin]dete w ithout 
(he other two. Briefly, the gods, Brahma, Vrschnii, and 
Siva, would seem To indicate the powders of Creation, 
Existence, and Dcslrucijon Transnugraiion of souls 
exists in this belief, as in Buddhism, with the (pialiftcation 
that those who arnvo at a pcu’fcct conception of Brahma, 
as the potential creator and infusing spirit of the universe, 
are enabled to avoid the varied curse of perpetual and 
multiform existence, and to gain eternal rest, and the 
knowledge of the Truth m the bosom of the triune Doily 




RELIGIONS OP THE WOELD* 
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Chriftt 9 anity. --The Christian religion, predicted by 
the prophets, and anticipated in the teachings of John the 
Baptist, is based on tiie preaching of Jesus Clirist and of 
ills disciples, and the t‘piHll(‘R of certain of the latter. Like 
Brahmanism, it assunies tJio existence of a triinjc Deity — 
**God the Father, Ood the t‘k>n. and Gotl tlic Holy Ghost/' 
As is tlie case with all prf'vifnis religions, that of Christ is 
suiKlivided into seels, of wducli is different from the 
others, in minor forjns (jf dt)etrij)e or ritnul. Following is 
a list of these sei'.ta among Protestant races, with the num- 
ber of tliosc accepting the peculiar doctrines or forms of 
each of them: 

Roman Catholics 186,860,076 

Greek Church. - 82,926,049 

Protestants : 

Taitherans HJ, 767, 924 

Angli(;an Church i 4,460,000 

Chilvinists. 13,716,958 

Presbyterijins 3,860,000 

Baptists. . . . 2, 439, 486 

Methodists 4,406,422 

Congregationalists ... * 1 ,44r),08;i 

Uiiiversalists 656,000 

Quakers 203,091 

Unitarians 188,000 

Moravians 157,925 

Brethren 108,422 

Mormons 100,902 

Swedenborgiaiis 12,000 

Evangelical Union 10,819 

Irvin gites 0,000 

Shakers 8,000 

Christian Disciples. . , • 2,471 

Sandemaniiins 1,700 

Campbell ites 710 

Free Cliristian Brethren 340 

Christian Chartists. . . . 220 

75,547,523 

Adil in Asia, Africa, etc 25,544,418 101,001,941 


T()tal Christians 370.878,006 

MohammetUnnittm. The MolminmedaiT doctrine 
m fonmled by MohainTif< <\, uf the Irila' of Koreish, who 
wiis boin in Mec<‘a, in A. D., lliongli it was not until 
he hud rc icbeil liis Lirlicth yeiir that lie first discovered 
the gift of pioplu'f v, and began t(» see vi.sion.s. He there- 
after pUMtelied t!ji‘ doctrinc.s wbicli Im claimed to have 
rccciv(^d by <lircct inspiration, and whit h are coutaiiied in 
I lie Koran, (»f which, translations in French, Eiiglish, and 
German ran be lonnd in the public bbraruvs, Mohamme- 
danism is made up of partb of Judaism niul Christianity, 
the llietiry of its ftnindur bfing that he was one (but iho 
^’ifalcst) of a surics propliots, iuchiding botJi Abraham 
and t'hn">l. It eomprisj^s bcdlcf in one Go«l- “ there is no 
God but God, and Moltammed is God’s apostle ** It also 


peoples the unkpown universe wUh angels^-good ahd iv|V > 
and accepts the resurrection and the final judgm^^t* , i 
establishes a Paradise and seven Hells, the low^t apd , - , 
deepest of which is for the '' Hypocrites: those, who/odi ^ , 
wardly professing a religion, in fcality had notie.''; : 

Moliammodan belief further ropognizes the inutility: of 
** works " in influencing the final condition of man, aasum- j 
ing that it is not by these, but by God's ntercy, that lip Is 
saved, and not damned. Predestination is a part of the 
creed, man’s whole life and destiny being prefigured by 
Fate (Kismet). The efficacy of prayer is, however, estab- 
lished, and this form of worship enjoined upon "the 
Faithful;" this, with the sensual nature and characteris- 
tics of tiie Mohammedan Paradise, completes a superficial 
view of the peculiarities of this religion, as presented in 
the Koian, 

JFire^ Worshippers * — Tlie Parsees are at present the 
only devotees of Zoroaster, wlio is supposed to have 
founded tlm religion of the Fire-Worshippers about one 
thousand years before Christ. Its doctrines are set forth v 
in the Zend Avesta, the sacred books of the Parsees, wlm 
are supposed to have been tbo "Magi * of the scriptures, 
Like the Koran of Mohammed, the Zend Avestaismado 
up of the 60 -eallcd in.«;pired visions of the prophet Zoroas- 
ter, who preached Monotheism (one God), added to which 
w^re the principles of Good and Evil, having power over 
Men, the Good being recognized in the blazing flame, llio 
Evil in the burned out wood or charcoal; Night and Day, 
Shaping and Waking, D(‘aih and Life. The Fire-Wor- 
shippers believed in the resurrection of the body, and held 
the idea of a Messiah, who w'as to be the awakener and 
mediator; they also recognized the doctrine of futuie 
rewards and punishments, aud the efficacy of the prayers 
of tlie Good, who w ould become immortal, while for the 
wicked, tlie end was annihilation. 

iWToriw 0 / 1 /sm.— -Although the Mormons are counted 
as a sect among Protestants, their faith is sufficiently indi- 
vidual to d(*scrve Ri>ecial mention. This faith is mainly 
<’ontained in the volume know^ri a.s the "Book of Mor- 
mon,” which is claimed to have been the inspired revela- 
made to Joseph Smith, the founder and first prophet 
of this sect. Sinilh was bom in Vennont in 1805, aud 
received the revelations of the Book of Mormon in 1827, 
lifter which date the church w as founded, and grew to its 
present significance. Tw’cnty years later the "Latter-day 
Saints," ns they called themselves, setllofl about Salt Lake» 
in Utah, cstablisliing the city of that name rs the centre of 
their church. The Mormons enjoin and practice polyg- 
amy, and their doctrine is a modification of Buddhism, 
They, liow^ever, believe that any man may, by dovotion 
and tlie practice of good works, achieve the spirit of 
prophecy and the right to rule; in this, following some- 
what after the doctrine of Mohammed. They recognise a 
rather materialized conception of the trinity, believe that 
men will be punished only for their own sins, that insplr*‘ 
ation and miraculous gifts are still possible, and in the ' 
re.surreciion of the body. 
















^ PRONUNCIATION AND DERIVATION. 

•ft.'K - ;kt -p +t,i'; :. -k ■• -k ' -k ’ -k'^ •k'^ -k *' 

'Phe following Ahl)roviati(>ufi of Lanfru^tp^os aro usod in tliiH list to desipiate the Derivation of Niunes: A.-S., for An^iiflo 
Haxdu , llrit., f(»r Hritisli ; (Vdt., for Celtic ; Fr., for French ; O. (Jcr. , for Old (iermuu ; Or., for (ire^jk ; Heb., for Hebrew ; 
It., for lUiliitn ; for Latin. 

NAMES OF MEN. • 


Attrou, fTfch ] A nioiuikiln. 

A'hf‘l, [llt'lj] Uroath; \aiilty, 

Ah'uvv. fUeb. j Fatlur of Ji^ht. 
A'hraAumt, [Flib.] Fatlier of a iiiuUiludc. 
A'hvam. [Ilcb.] Father of lofUuet'H, 
Ah'nn-lom^ [n<fh,] FatluT of pttAcc. 
AtVam. (lleb ] Mau ; red earth. 

A'^AulpW. [(). Cier.l Noble wurri(M. 

AVbi'vt. [O. (Jer j Noble; hrif'ht ; dlKtiji- 
ijuitshed. 

AVe.r-Htt'fh r. f(ir.] A defoudor of n«er) 
AVfr*‘il, |0 (bT j Wise (loiiiiKeloi . 
l/^ifioii. [lleb.l Ilublen. 

AAnu^zo. 1(). (i<;r 1 See Ai.vuonpo. 
AUithoN'mt, [() (ier.J All ready ; 
ttn'hronr. (Gr.j Inmiortal ; tfodlik*-. 

A [Gr 1 Strong ; Tuauly. 

Aii'/bo^Hf/, [Lat.j PneelefK ; j>niJt<('wortliy. 
A/^t/ntr, [Celt,] Hl^h ; uohle. 

Au-(/us'tuN- I l4it, ] Mujcht.K ; nnpcnal. 


Itithl'tvin. [O, <ler. ] Hold; Imiv'ti friend. 
lior'na-haH, [Ileh.J Sou of cfiiiMilaiion. 
ItarAUoVo^mt-iv. (Ileb.] A ovarii ke kon. 
1ias*iL l(b ] Klnf:Iy; royal, 
ftt*n'e~dioi , [1^1 ] Uit'assed. 

ttrn[fa~min. [Heh.] Son of the rifrht hand. 
Her' Hard, [(). (Jer | Bold aa a b<‘ar. 
fter'freiiH. |(> (Jer,] Bri^^dd rav(‘ji 
ttoH'i~fuce [Lat | A beuefaclor, 

Jtri'an. fCelt.l Strong. 

Hru'no, [0. Oer.] Brown. 


Vir'ear, [Lat.j Hairy ; bliie-eyod. 

(Wleh, (ileb ] A (lo^j. 

(Lat.] Bald. 

Cfvil. [Lai.] l)lin-«ljflited. 

ChnvleH* [O. Ger j Slron^^; manly. 
Chrht'iati, [Lal.j Belonj^itijf to Christ. 
('hritf^to^pher, [Gr. | Bearing Christ. 
Ctar^fHOe. [I^t.] lllustrioiw. 
rl,lv',ll-U*, I r,^, J 
Claude. ) '' ^ 

ClenCent. f.Lat.] Morclfnl, 

CnH'rmlrn [0. Ger.] Bold in council, 
Cmn'tfUnit. Firm ; faithftil. 


Con'M/an-thte. ] Besolulc ; firm. 

Cuth'hert. [A.-S] HpFiulkl. 
i'yr'il. [(^r ] Lordly 
Cy'ruit, [I\‘rHlnn ] The ami. 


J>nH, [H<*b.3 A Judge, 
han'i’-rl. (Hebj A di^ int' judge. 

Ha-ri'uh. [Persian. 1 Preserver 

litf'eid. [lleb.l Belo’. ed. 

fh‘~nie't ri-HH. [Gr I Bdongiiur to Denteter, 

Jh'n'iMy i [Gr.J Belonging to Dionysos or 

Iten'ni.H. > Baeolms, the god of wine. 

Fhnt'pid. [Cell.] Proud rluef. 

Diin'caa. [Celt.] Brown ehief. 


Kh'vH. [Ueb.] K Htone, 

Kh'fH-e'ser, [Ileb.] The nlone of help, 
lUt'ifar, [A.-S.J A ja\elin or i>rotr‘Ctor of 
properly. • 

fCd'tttund, [A.-S.] Defender <»r ])roj>erty. 
p:d'ward. [A.-S.] (Jnardhin of properly, 
t'Jd'trlH. [A.-S.] Gainer of jirojjerfv. 
I'ff'hert. [O. Ger.l The hw ord's brightiie'^s. 
/'77J. [Heb.] A foster kon. 

FAVJah. [Ileb. I Jeho\ab ik iny Gfxl. 
Fl'iiter, [A. S.J Nobl*^; exeelleiit. 
FiH^miin'u~rf^ [Ileb.] Godwifhiis. 
f''HO-rh. [Ileb.] Con^eernted. 

/yp/tra-int. [Ileb.] V<ry fruitrnJ. 

Fr'urnt. l(Jr] Karnf^r 
I'/thuH. [Heb] FIrmiiehM ; htreiigth. 
h'u'yrnr. or TJn-ifeHe\ [Gr.] Well bi»rn, 
Fr'i'v^nrd, [O. (Jcr.] Strong as a wild boar 
E-ze'ki^d. [Heb] Strength of God. 

KFra, [Heb.] Help. 


Fv'llx. [Lat.] Happy; prosperouH 
J'er'di^nand , [0. Ger] llraAe. 

Fen'tuH. [I>at,] Joyful. 

Fr*in'e(M. [hY] Frt*o. 

Fred'er-ii ^ 1 [ O. Ger,] Abounding In 

P'vrd'erAek. 1 peace ; r^r peaceful ruler 


Oa'hri^el. [Heb.] Man of God. 
f!a-tnft'H.>el. [Heb.] Reward of God. 


Geoff frey, [O. (Jer] Keo GodFRKT, 
Georye. [Gr.] A landholder ; hunbandman. 
Ger €fld» [O. Ger. ) Strong with the spear. 
Gid'e~on* [lleb.l A d»"ktroyer 
Gil'herf, [O, (iei ] Bright aM gold. 

GileM^ [Gr] A kid. 

God'frey. [O. Ger.j At peiwu? with Goil. 
God'iviu. [A -S ] Gooil lu war, 
Grey'o-ry. [Gr] WaU'hbi). 

Griffiffi. [Brit] With faith. 

[ GtiH-ta'vufi. [Swetlish.] A warrior ; Iniro, 

I Guy. [frr.J A leader. 


Hon'ni-baG [Punie.] A gracionn lord. 
tiae'ofd. [A.'S,] Aehainplon , general. 
He'inan. [ileb.J Faifhhil. 
l/en'ry. [U Ger.] The head of a bouse, 
ili‘t 'berf. [A -S.J (Jlory of the army. 
Iler'ruAes. [G/.j L'lrdlv fame. 
ifer'nxift. [O. (b'r] A w/tTior. 
Hez'e~kVah. [Tb h ] Strength of God, 
llt'rtnn, [Heb,] Most noble 
Ifo-ftr'a. [Heb.] Salvation. 

Ha'beet. [O. Ger.] Bright lu spirit. 

[ I Dutch.] High; lofty. 

If n [fit > 

ffttntpli'rry. [A.-S.] Protector of the 
home. 


Jy-na'ti-^uH [Gi.] Fiery. 
fra. [lle.h.J W^aiehfnl 
f Haar. flleb.] Laughter. 

S-sa'inh. [Heb.] Salvation of God. 
[ti'i'ft-ef. [Ileb.J A soldier of (Jod, 


I •Ta'cttb, [Heb.] A supplant er. 

Jarneft. [Heb.] See Ja.cob. 

! Je/t'st\ [Ileb.J Wealth, 

A oh H. [Heb.] The gift of God. 
ffo'nah, [Ueb.] A dove. 
Aoii'aAhan. [Heb.] 01ft of Jehovah. 
Ao'erph . [Heb J He ahall add. 
doMh'u^. [Heb.] A Saviour. 
Ju'H^wi. [Gr.] Soft^haired, 

Ju$'tin. [Lat.] Ju8t. 



STONiFlCUTrOlsr OK l>fAMKS. 


K»n't^hn. [A.-S.] A «li‘fpii<ler ol’ kJiwlml. 


fau'renf**., ) rj^ji Oi owned vvllli Itturc!. 
iMtr'renrt^. > 

[IJt'b,') rr<'aletl bv (iod. 
I.ton/at'il, [Cier.l Lioii-ln'ui ted. 
n'o^iwhf, H)*(b'i'.] J)( li'iiilin^wbo people. 

fr'vh |Jlel».] Adlie^-ion. 
litres. ((). (ici,) Jtoid warrioi. 

I I'tM-itrf, iLiil.l lien. 

Lh ir-rl'hjti, ICV'II.J l.ielUlilti-. 
io>^trit'zo. (l,;n.j Ser LAiHiKNCi:. 

/.of. I IJ('l) ] A vrll. 

/.on' is. From li (orrn of Lkwis. 

Ln'ri-tts, jl/il.| flhiidnir. 

jbjil.] A wood oi VO. 

I.u'tlirv. [(ior.l lllu^inoii- uiirrior. 
L;f~rnr'{fns. [(JrJ \\ vill-di iv er. 


Mat'a-r/ii. [Ilcli 1 Mf'MHOtii'or of the Lord. 
Miti'/c. [Lilt.] A luimiiK‘!’. 

3Ior'fhi. [L'li.l Ul M'lPh ; wail , uiarlml. 

Mat'/ hr tv. (Ilol* A in ft 

Mon'rirr. [Lilt] Moi.i'i'Ii ; djii k-eoldred. 

M i'rhft-^rl. [Ilohl Who i-' like Ood. 
uVtlrs. [T.jd j \ ,'")ldior. 

/iltn ^(ftr It . |Hil(.) A iiifirinoi, 

Mtt'srs. IbJiw a out of the water 


. [Or. I Liua (he fore' nbdl. 1 
\f('thttu. [llel).] A fjitl. 

Sa^thao i-vL jllcbl Ttu' ^nft of Cod. 

Sro/, ( hiet. 

Mrh'o^ltts. [Cr.j \ u i (a'lou^^ over tlie people. 
So'tt/t. 1 Ill'll.] IP si ; ( ((lafort, 

\tt'rf. I Lid I ObiHTHi-'i^ 

IS'of'itiatt. fCei.l A Mortlnuan; luirii iu 
ISomnindy. 


O-ha-fli'ah. [Heb ] Servant of God. 


\ [LaL] The eightb-born*. 

I Ol'i-rrr. [Lnt.J An olive. 

0-rv!t^trs. [(/r.] A mountaineer. 

Or /futUto. [It.] CoiuiM'l for the land. 
//ft'vav, [Olt.J Leaping warrior. 
(fs'mttitt/ K>. Ger.l lloiipe j>eace. 
Os'tiurtd. ((). trcr] Ituler of a hoaHC. 

tCelL] Lamb, 07*, young warrior. 


Vath'irh. [Lai.] A nobleman. 
rani. [LhI.] Little. 

I‘vr'r~{rrhiv. [Lat.j A traveler, 
rrUvr. [Gr ] A rock or Ptone. 
Phi-htn'tlvr. [GrJ A lover of men, 
rhi/'ip. [Or.J A lovt r of horpcp. 

/^hhi't^ ns, [Ib'b.J Of bold eountenance, 
I'i'n.s. [Lal.j PiouH. * 


ijnht'fin. [I.at.] The flfth. 


ilnfph. fO. Ger.] 0<inlrart«on of Rodolph. 

"''"'."'""'•d IO.Oct.] Wifie jm'lection. 
/tnf/'innntf* S ^ ^ 

tliuj'i-iUtUI |0. Oi'r.] Si rong ruF-r. 
Ilvn'hrn. [Fleb.) Heboid, a son. 

Hich'nrd fO. Ger,] Rich be^irted ; powwful. 
tloh'crt. [O Get J Bright in fiiiiie, 
yfodVr-fr, t [o. Ocr.] Rleb in glory. 

/{tnf vr-tr/^' > 

lio'tlolfth^ 1 [O, Oei.] FainmiP wolf, or 
Ho-doV ph ltd, ) hero. 

Utnyrr [C. (h'r.j Strong MUinpel 

I Ooiinr.«l of thi! land. 

ilitn'^lft ntl » 

/fn'dotph Se«' UonoLJ'ii. 

Ktf'ftts [L.at 1 Bed: leddlKb. 

Hn^prrt [() Cer.] See llojiEUT. 


S. 

Snm'ffon [Ileh.l Siiii like 
Sant^n-vl [ll<b.l Ue.'ird of Cod. 


Saul. [Heb.J Bowlrod, 

SrduiH't in w . [<4r. ) \ enorable. 

A'r'fh. [Ifeb.] Appointed 
Siif'ls-tnund. [O. Gor.] Victorionp proteo 
tioii. 

SVtnti. [Tjat.J A contraction Of SavANVU. 
Sil^va'nns. [Lai,] Dwelling in the woods. 

Stt-res'/rr. [Lat.J Kuptic. 

f [Ueh.] Hearing graciously. 

Sol'o^mon. [Hob.] Peaceable. 

Stc^phoH. [Gr,] A crown or garland. 


77<r*'o-b«/f/. [0. Gt*r.] Bold over tbe people, 
I 77/c^o-<fo/ <‘. [Gr.] The gift of God 
Thr-op/t'i-luft. [Gr.] A lover of God. 
Thv't'on. [Gr ) A hunter. 

Thotn^att. [Heb.J A twin. 

Tim'o-lhtf. [Cr.J Fearing God. 

TrlH^tam. [Lit.] Grave. 


fT-llftt\scH. [Gr.] A hater. 

Vv'ban. [Lfit ] Of the town ; polite. 
V^i'Vah. [Ileb.] Light of the Lord. 


VnVon-tlnv. ri«Hl J Strong ; pt^werful. 
Viv'tov. [Lat,] Aconfjiidor. 

Tin'vrnt. | 1 Triiunplnint. 

Viv^innt [Kal.) Lively. 


WnVtvr. [O C('rl itnliug (he army, 
Wi/Vinm. [O. Cei.J ReHoluie helmet; pro 
leetor 

Win'/ ml, [A.'S.] AA' inning peace. 

Z. 

/jttrh'a^ri'nh. [Hob.] KememlK‘re<l of God. 
Zff'f/ok [Ileb.] Just. 

Zrtrr ki'nh. [H<'h.J diiPtice of Ood. 

Zr'nuM. [Gr.] Gill t»f Zejus. 


NAMES OF AVOMEN. 


[Ib'h.] b’at herb. joy. 
i'thr ft>, Cei ] Sef' lUJiTii 

tit t-ln j j 


ldf-/fr / ((), (Ji i j be.' An::LLNE, 

Jtl't -tnlilr, \ ‘ 

lO. Cei 1 SerAoiT.A | 

Idb ft tin., ( [O <h‘i 1 V’1 iuhJe birth ; a 

Id I - li iit\ i ]M ‘ 

I rpn th if, [to 1 ( rO. ‘ i 

lif'nis, [l!r] f'hid' 

tl l»vr'/n ]() cti 1 I ’ .'iidniiif' of Ai.nEnr. 

I / » till if II Jr,] ') 1 II 111 

ll'.r-fin'ifrn h , ] Ib'tn j n me of AnEAAf, 
o» u 

t f'iVi , [() Gi'i] Sf'r AnF.TlNTR 

If mi'/'n -Ardtir.) T>oI‘tv; » priiK-'SH, 
l-tmtn'dn [C'd.] AAbir|||\ of ]o\e 
l-nit'li-n [o A}(-i ] hln.'ifetii , belt -.ed. 

I ij i~i n, t , . , 

. ,,, . Amr-h. . 

.1 Ji tfr~li tin I 

tn'iin iU''h.l Cituioii^. 

,1‘i (f/nr-o ILfd ] Fnin'iiiu fd A .tiiotvy. 
brl'in ]T.)U.) A Ulu altar. 


.t n^f/ns'ln. [Lat.] Feminiiie of AnonsrirB, 
,t n^t f 'I i- ft. (J'dden. 

An-ro'rn. [Ltd.] Manning reduusp ; dawn. 


ifn r'J.ta~rn, [Gi ] Foreign. 

Ur n-tvicr, |Lat. J Making bnppy. 
Urtthn. |0. Ger! BiJglit. 
ftlnnrho, \Vlnt<*. 

I{riffg'rt. [Cell.] Strength ; bright. 


I'nr^o-linr. fO. Ger.] Feminine of Ouableh, 
i'nth'n-ri'na^ i 
i'nth'n-rinv, >- [Gr ] Pure. 

I'nth'rr-inv. t 

ii -vit'i^n. [Lat.] Fominlne of (tKoiL. 
li-hsiinv. [Lat.] He.ivenly. 
f 'hnv'lottr, [O. Ger.] Femildlje of t’llAHLEK. 
t'hri.H'fi.na. f<b.] Fendnine of ClIIUrtTIAN. 
i I ft V' ft. [LaL] BrighL 

ri, my„-li’,,a, I J 

t.lrtn'rn-tine^ J 


rint^Mlnurr, [IvAt ] ConPtant, 

/V;-r». [Gr.] Maiden. 

Hor-dr'l l-n. [Lat,] Warm hearted. 

Co^i'in* ttft. [Gr.J Alanien. 

t’oe-JAe'/i-fj. [Lat.J I'Vmiuiue of CoRNimia 


I}rh'o-mh. [Ib b.] A bee. 

De'li-n, [Gr.) Belonging to Delos, 
t/Unn'a. [Lut.J CU>ddeHK of Hunting. 
m*nnh. [Heb.] Judged. 

[Gr.] Contraction of Dokothka. 
Ifor'crtM. [Gr.'l Agazt'lle. 

Do rin'fta. [Gr.] See DoiiOTiiRA, 

//oi'Whe'rt, f The gift. of God. 

fJor't>’1hj/, » 

E. 

IVdUh. [O. Ger.] HappIneftH, 
h'M’nn. llleb.l PlCOPtire. 

Uf'v-n-nor. [Gr.] Light. 

I'UllM'a-hrthn \ 

K^ir'n^tetlt,y [Hob.] WoreWpor of God# 
IC’-JVza. ) 
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[Gr.] Contraction of Elbanor, 
Et^vi'ra, [Lat.] White. 

Jurn'e-linc, ( (ior.j luduHtrlouH. 

I IQ j 13 ^,,, ejtkluijs. 

JSm'murn ' 

Eh^Upv, [PerKjan J A Btur ; good luck. 
Kth'el. [O. Ger.J Of noble hinh. 

Eth'e~Uml^ t [Q (Jer.j Noble pnalce. 
ISth'c-lht^tla* j • 

[Or] Forainine of EtroKNK. 
i:u'nirr. [Or] nappy victory. 

PJ'vtt. [Heb.] r,ife. 

JhJ-ran'ffr-Iitu‘. [fir] Bringing glad newH. 
p;r€'. [Heb.] Soo Kva. 

Bo','.li’na, I j Dimlmitlvp of Bta. 

hv'e-linr, i 


Fan^nf/. [Or.] Diminutive of Franokh. 
Fr-lirNa. [Lai J ITappy. 

[Lut ] l-’aillitul. 

Flo'rfi, [Lat.] Flowerrt. 

Flor'rtivf'. [Lat.] FUairinhiiig. 

Fntn^vefi. [der.] Feminine <»f Francim. 

[O. Oer.] Fenunine of Fued- 

eutck. 


<ieor^{fian'af} F<miiuino of Geougb. 

ii4'or~fft'na. ) 

iivv'ul^dht**, jO. Ger.] Fotrinviiie of (iEUALu. 

[O Oor.J Spear-inaidon. 

<i>ore, [Ijit.] Grace. 


Han'tHth. [lleb.] See Anna, 

Uar'r!-ei, |() (Jer { Feminine of Hkniiy. 
thl'vu, I [Gr.j Light. J)imiiin1ive : Nell, 
ilrl i'-na. f N.‘lJy. 

th n'pl^et'ta. [O. Ger.] Feminine of Urnrt. 

Dimimitl\e : Etta, Hett v, 

UvM’ti r. [l‘(‘v.] Sec E'^thkr 

I/, J Honorable. 

Ilor-trn'Mi^a . \ Lat ] A female gfiidenor. 
llitf'da/t. file!).] A weahcl. 


J'ltft. [O. Gi’r] Godlike. 

1-rr'n.p. [Gr.] Poace, 

/A^i-be/, I [Hei,.] See Elizabeth, 


f//ine. [Heb.] Feniiiiliio of John. 

[lleb.J Diiiiimiiivo of Jane. 
tfeunt 1 

I V French forms of Jane. 

Jpttn- 

Jp-nii^ma, [Heb.] A dove. 

Je-ru'nha. [Heb.] Married. 

Jonu\ I Feminine <if John. 

fltmn*un. ) 

^tn^Mvjihinr. [Heb.] Fcminirn' of Joi^rii. 
niu'lia. [Lat.j Feminine o| Julius. 
Ju'lict, [Lat.j Diniinulive of Jlh.ia. 


Kfith'ar-in*\ fflr.] See CaTUAHINI. 
Kt'-zFah. [Heb.] Caetia. 


I.aif'rtf, [T.at.] l.aiirel. 

[Lat.] Belonging to Lav hitimi. 
lA'li't-ia, [Lal.J J03. 
iAl'i-nu. [Lai.] A lily. 

I j. (O. lieu] Feminine of J.OUIS. 

lA}U-ise*. S • 

Ia4 [lial.l SiH' Lucy. ' 

lAt-ert'^fia, (LuL] Tdghl. 

Lu'rtf. [Laf i Femiimu‘ Ilf LuoiUh. 
Lytm-Ai, [Or,] A Lydian 

M. 

Af«7#eL [Lat.] Lovable. 


[til.] A pearl. 

Hlfi-rnr, [ \ See Mart. 

U«u /-on. 1 

Mar'ihft. [Heb] Sorrowful. 

.Ifo'e// [Heb] Siar of fill* sea. 

U (t-fft'tfft . [iJ. Ger,] A woman van ior, 
lloorf. See M AonAl.KNL 
Vr‘Us*ftff. [til.! A be<‘, 

I [L.il | Wondeifnl ; adimrabic. 

I [Heb] See Maht. 


Aon Vi/. Sci* Annr. 
.\r/ri4. See lIoNORA. 


} fbtit.] Feminine of Paul. 
I l‘au-UnP'. I 

/V'-»w.‘^o-/>e. (Gr.l A wcuMT 
JV'uV/a* (Gr.] A Persian wiunan. 
i*htr'bf\ [Gr.] Shining. 

Fol'lff. [Kng j See Mar\. 

FrisA’iVla, [Lai.) A little old. 


//oV/m'/. Jlleb.] An ear. 

J{f*-hpr'cn^ [lleb.l BeautiluL 
iklu/tia. jGr J A jr>^e 
Ho'hu. [Lat.] A lo.-e. 

Fiis'ft-iiiid. ILat ] FalrasiMHes 
Fo'mt-uiomK jLal.J 7’hc rosi of the \yorld 
Fntb. [Heb,] Beaiay. 


Sft'ra^ ( [Heb.] A princess. 

Sft'pah. J ^ 

f .Qj. T iVoiibeteBB, 
Si^UyVla i ^ ' 

[Gr.| \Vi‘*di>ni. 

[Gr.] Wific minded. 
St4>rta. [Lni.] A ^tar 

.Su\H(4H^ I 

Sn-satt'na^ ^ [Heb J A lily, 

St(‘ttfni*44nh , ' 


Taft* i~f Jut. [Syrian 1 A gazelle 
Ihv-u-tht'vif [fJi I Fern mine of TllRononK. 
77re-ee'A<i. [Gr j Bearing corn-cars. 


f-ri#'ni-o. |Gr] lleavimly. 

[LfU j ShC'bear. 


Vie-fo'ri-ff. [Lai.] L’emmiue of A'lf'Ton. 

[lyil.l A \ioI(‘T, 

T G'-f/in'l-o. jLui.j Vitgmal. 
fiv'iAtn. [Lat.j VivaeiouM. 


ivn-/ipj-n»i'na. [ O. (ier. J Feminine of 
Wn.LlAB. 

[A.'S] Feminine of Win ritBB. 


fl.ai.l Tlio olive 


ii-jthvliAi. Belonging to a pr^’rpent. j Ze-iioVt-ri [Or] Deriving life from Zeufl. 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL MARKS EXEMPLIFIED. 


'a. nt^rr.H sovcMyi clifrcriiiij opinions exist as to 
^ tli(* iiuluiiliial by w^(-rn the art of jnintinK was ^ 
iirsl (lis<'C)Vi'rt (l ; )et all authoritk-S concur iii 
athiiUliiij,'' IMcr SrhocfkT to be the 
who invc'iitcvl ca^t metal types^ having learned ^ 
^ the art -ef of r.v//////y the letters fremi the Gu~ 

'I;/ tenber^s/ he is also sni)j)osC*d to have been 

/ 

the Inst whoenj^nn'ed on copptT plaU‘S. The^/-/ 
followinj^ If. sliniony is preseved in the family, ^ 

I byl JoJ h retl. ^ Fanstus, 1 of 1 Ascheffenbur;*;: 

I rcicr .Si lioeHer, of (.iernshciiii, pereeivinp^ 


»' his master j’ansts desieii, and beiukT himsolf 

V ^ 

* ( desii oils ^ aidi'nibj to inipro\ e the art, found 

out <!>>' the j;ood providence of God) the 
method of cutlinj^ (Uurid^mdi) tlie characlcrs 
in a mafriA\ that the letters ini,v;ht easily be 
sin-'ly (iistj instead of biens^ cut. He 
*4j vately rut uiafrirc.^^ for the whole alpliabet- 
I'ausi was .so [^leased willi the contrivan^pe; 

^^^at lie promised ^eter n) Jtive liini h infill y 
elati^h.ler C'liristina in maiTia”:e^r promise 
^vhieh Jn* soon alb 1 performed^^^^^ ' 

' but lilt re w manv .ycfuheullies at first 

I /, v'' 

witli these lr/^rrs\ hs^ere had been before 
Wooden one>^the metal being too Soft 
to sup]>o,t llne^orrc of the* im jjreshioti; but ^ 
this defeptr^ was soon remedied, by mixing 
^ ' e with the metal w'hich sulficienlly 

SQ Ijjrt'd' ned i^ 

^ r/y'/r/ Ui/(r/i a/un/ur/ /m //uca/c t P/ic 

c^/j/ /Jiff Ait or\ 


TiiorGii several differing opinions exist as to 
the individual by whom the art of printing was 
first discoveriHl ; yet all authorities concur in ad- 
mitting PKTKR SCIIOEFFKR to he the ])crson 
wdio invented cast metal iypeSj having learned the 
art of cutting ihe letters from the Culenbcrgs: he 
is also supposed to have been the first who en- 
graved on copper-plates. The following testimony 
is preserved in the family, by Jo. Fred. Faustus 
of Aschetienburg : 

“ Schoj-fi-kr, of (iernsheim, perceiv- 

ing his master Faust’s tlcsign, and being him- 
self atdently desirous to improve the art, found 
out d>v the good providence of God) the method 
cjf cutting {iuciitendi) the chaiaclers in’ a matrix^ 
that the letters might easily be singly cast^ instead 
of being cut. He [irivabdy ctit matrices for the 
whole .dphahet ; and when he .showed his master 
the letters cast from these matrices, Faust was so 
pleased with the contrivance, that lie promised 
Peter to gi.o him his only daughter Christina in 
marriage, a promise which he soon after performed, 
Jhrt there were as many difficulties at first wdth 
these letters, as there had been before with wooden 
one.', xirc metal being too soft to support the force 
of the impression : but this defect wns soon reme- 
died, by mixing the metal with a substance which 
sufficiently hardened it.’* 


f 
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HOW TO CORRECT PROOF. 


The following rales for correcting proof are 
given lu MacKfUar's American l^inter, Pro- 
fosHional i)roof-reaclere and all jiersouti who may 
liave occasion to revise y>roofH of their articles 
will find these ralci very convonioat for reference. 

A wrong letter in a word is noted by drawing 
A short porpendlctilar lino through ft, and mak- 
ing another short line In the margin, behind 
which the right letter is placed. (Mec No. 1 ) In 
this manner whole words are corrected, hy draw- 
ing a line acroHH the wrong word and making 
the right one in the margin o])po8itc. 

A turned letter is noted by drawing a line 
through it, and writing tiio mark No. 3 in the 
margin 

If Jotters or words require to bo altered from 
one character to another, a parallel line or lines 
innst he made uudenie/ith the word or letter, — 
viz., for capitals, three lines : small capitals, two 
lines ; Italies. ono line , and, in the margin 
opposite the lino wh(*re tlm alteration occurs, 
Co/M, Small Oupa^ or Ifal. must bo w^ritten. 
(See No. S.) 

When letters or words aro set flouble, or are 
rcHpiirod to be taken out, a line is drawn through 
tho auporfluoiis word or letter, and the mark 
No. i placed opposite in the margin. 

Where the punctuation requires to bo altered, 
the correct point, luurked in the niargm, should 
be encircled. 

When a space la omitted between two words 


or lottera which should be separated, a caret 
mnat bo made where the separation ought to be, 
and the aign No. 6 placed opposite In the margiji. 

No. 7 describes the manner in which the hy- 
phen and ollipais line an* marked, 

Wlicn a letter has bwn omitted, a caret is put 
at the place of omission, and the letter marked 
as No. H. 

Where letters that should be joined are He|>a- 
rated, or where a line !« too widely spaced, the 
mark No. U must be placed under them, and the 
correction denoted by the marks in the margin. 

Where a 'new paragraph is required, a quad- 
rtingle is drawn in tin* inargiu, and a caret placed 
at the heginiiing of the scnlenci* (See No. 10 ) 

[ No. 11 shows Uie way in wJiich the npos- 
I tropbe, inverUMl commas, the star and oilier ref- 
erences, and superior letters and flgures, are 
inarkcfl. 

Where two words are transposed, a line is 
drawoi over <mo word and b(‘low the olher, and 
the mark No. 12 placed in the margin; but. 
W'Iutc several words require to he fiansposed, 
their right order is signified b> a figure iilaccd 
over ea<‘h woni, and the mark No, 12 In the 
margin. 

Whore words have been struck out. tJnit hare 
afterw^ard been approved of, dots should bi* 
marked under them, and Stft. wrilien in the 
margin (Son No, 111,) | 

Wbcie a s}>ace eticks up between two words, 


a horiaontal lino Is drawn under it, and the mark 
No, 14 placed opposite, in tho margin. 

Where several words have been Icfi, out, they 
arc transcribcil at the bottom of the page, and a 
Ihie drawn from the place of omission to the 
wilt ten \v<*rds (see No Vi) ; but if the oinliled 
matter Is trio exti'risive to be copied ftt the foid 
of the page, Jtee copy, le wriltfo in the mar- 
gin, and the missing lines are enclosed beLwoi'ii 
bmcketK, and the word Out^ is Inserted in the 
ntargin of the coiiy 

Where lellers stand ero»>ked, they are noted 
Jiy u line (sec No Ifi) ; but, wdiere tt page hangs, 
lineh are drawn acrosH ihe e'lilie pari Hffecled. 

Wlieii a smalltM- or hirirer letter, of a dlfTeront 
font, Is improiierly introduced into the page, it 
is mded by tho mark No. 17, which slgnllies 
wrong font. 

If a i^arograph is miyiropcHy made, a line is 
drawn from the broken -off matter to the next 
yiAragmph, and ^Vo 1 written in tho margin 
(Roe No JH ) 

Where a wmrd has Is'en left out or Is to bo 
added, a caret must !><• made in ihi* ydace where 
It riliowld uniio In. and tin* wonl W'ltbn in the 
margin. tSee No. 10) 

Wht're a faulty lettc-r aiqiear^ it is murked by 
nmklm/aeroHH under il. ntid iilating u siniilur 
mie in llie margin (xm* No, 20) ; though sorno 
prefei lo draw a is’i'petidieular lino thioiigh it, 
In the case t>f a wnuig let for. 


MARKS USED IN CORRECTING PROOF-SHEETS. 


^ Turn reversed letter. 
ri Indent line one cm quadrat. 

{iidt'i) Takeout; expunge, 

A The caret sliows rhaf something omit- 
' ^ ted 111 the lino ia interlined .above, or 
w*rlt.ten In the margin, and shonUl 
be iiiHortixl in that pla«'e. 

^ Insert Hiaiee between words, letters, 
^ or lines. 

Lebb space. 

Close up, ' 

Y J Take out type, iitid inuert a space, in 
place of what Is taken out. 

Take out type, and elosc up. 

X Calla attention to bad type. 


Push down space. 

Plane down a letter 
' No paragraph. 

Placed under erased worilfe in ord« r to | 
have tliein remain 

^ Wrlttim in the margin to rcKtore words 
(with dots placed umler llieiu) that 
have l>een struck out by riUHiuke, 

Now' jMiragraidi. 

Letters standi crooked. 

Hypnen omitted. 

Carry further to the left. 

Carry ftirther to tho right, 

1 Cany higher up oil page. 


) C’arrydown. 

'phr.'c l)ij( benuath wTUing, call for 

Two lnie-\ ))- inaih wnihig, tall Ibr 
~ ■ srnaU cujdtah - 

One line beue.'irh writing, calls for 
tialie*- 

/ w long font type. 

/ 

^i. Tmnsptise h'ttt'rs, words, tir sentences, 
/* c. Lowt'r case, or siuali letters. 
c. Small eaiiitals 
O Period. 

o Query as to some doubtfiil word, een- 
• teuce, or Btatement. 



tl 
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THE CniENDAR. 
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English t(Tin Calcmlar** means a 
of reckoning time. The iuun(‘. is 
from Calcmhtf the first division of the 
Homan month, when the 2 )ontlfls called 
-tr A^j ^ peojile t(jgcther and informed them 

J 10 ] what days w'cre to be observed duidiig 
^ the month. 

Man’s first conception of tin]e or duration would 
naturally have come from obsiirving the regular 
recurrein^o of light and darkness. He w'ould next 
notice the changing appearance and position of tlic 
moon. Hence, whatever he might have called them, 
he would have a tolcrahlc idea of tlui day and the 
month. In the temperate zom* he would observe 
the changes of heat and cold and tluj recijrreti(?e of 
what wo call seasons, and so get a not ion of the year. 
These only are natural divisions of time. Weeks, 
hours, minutes and seconds arc purely artifici;^] 
and arbitrary. Before, llie a])p('arance of clocks or 
watches, men would measure limi' by the movements 
of the sun, moon, and stars; the first artificial 
measures were made by sui\-dial8, w’ater-clocks or 
clepsydra, (on the jirineijde of the modern hour- 
glass,) hy sand-glasses, or by the burning of candles. 

THE DAY. 

This would niitu rally liave been at first only the time of 
U»e, duration of light, or 1‘rom sunrise to sunset. Modern 
observation luiiltcjs th.: solar or eonmion day the period 
between the passage (ji the sun over u given luerldiun and 


its return to that meridian. This p<^riod is bo nearly 
uriifonn that its variations are of no account in ordinary 
reckoning. This Bohir day is the unit of time. 

The ancient EgyptiiuiB, and ino.st early people of Europe, 
began the day as we do now, at midnight, and divided it 
into tv\o periods of tw^elve hours eacli. Astronomers, 
however, ctAint the hours from one to twenty-four, and 
begin their <lay at noon. Thus where we would write 
Jail. 1, 1883, ^ 0 % A, M.. they say Dec. ai, 1881, 22h. 80m. 
The Chaldeans and Greeks began the day at sunrise; tlio 
Italians and Bohemians at smiset, [Not many years ago 
tlifjre was a custom in the New England States of “ keeping 
Saturday night,” as if Sunday began at sunset. This 
especial night was devoted by the young people to love- 
making, and was sometirties called “courting night,^'] 

In early Home, down to about the year 200 B. C., the 
ordy divisions of the day were morning or sunrise, mid-day, 
and sunset. Mid day was known when the sun shone 
straight along between the Forum and the Graciostasi.s, a 
place where foreign ambas.sadors came to deliver their 
iru*.ssagcs. TJjis mu.st liavc been tJic onginal noon-mark, 
traces of which may Htill be seen ou the floor under a 
southward looking window in many u farm house in New 
York and other States. 

The division of the day into hours must have been of 
extreme antiquity. Evening and morning, days and weeks, 
seasons and years are spoken of in the Hebrew scriptures; 
but the fust mention of the hour is iu the book of Paniel, 
who lived about 550 B, C. It reads: Then Daniel, whose 
name was Belteshazzar, was astonished for one hour, and 
his tlnmghts troubled him.” The division into hours, 
minutes and seconds may have been mode before the 
invention of the decimal^system; at any rate it is on the 
duodecimal system, Increasing and diminishing by iw’elvea; 
12x5 60 seconds make a minute; 12 X 60 minutes 
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make ao hour; 2 X 12 24 hours make a day. The Cluuese^ 

^ho are nothing if not contrary, divide the day into twelve 
parts of two hours each. 

If one desires to know the lengtli of day and night, add 
12 hours to the time of sunset and from the sum subtract 
the time of sunrise — the remainder gives the length of the 
day. To find the length of the night, subtract 12 liours 
from the time of sunset, and to the remainder add the time 
of sunrise for the next morning; the product shows the 
length of the night. 

THE WEEK. 

The week is a purely arbitrary division of time and of 
very great antiquity. It is peculiar in being uniform and 
unbroken, Wl)atever has l)eeu done in rectifying the length 
of years or months, the days of the week have gone on in 
regular succession, entirely undisturbed. In England and 
her Colonies the change from old to new stylo was made in 
1752, by ordering tlio day following the 2d of September 
to bo nuraber<:d the 14th. Here were eleven days stifled 
lu'fore tlieir birth — all between the 2d and 14th; but the 
2d was Wednesday and the 14th was Thursday, the days 
of the W(3ek going on without interruption. 

Most Eastern nations used the ’W’cek, though the Greeks 
did not, nor did the Romans until about 400 A, D. Pro- 
l)ably the w^eck was suggested by the changes of the moon, 
HS the return of these changes in regular order suggested 
the nioiilh. TJiere are fecven days in a week, and the fourth 
part of a lunar luonlli is seven days and three eights of a 
day — seven days and nine liours, nearly. 

Ilia names of (be days arc variously accounted for. 
Assuming that the week was of Egypt ion origin, and the 
days named after the heavenly bodies, the theory js that 
the seven planets (or what were called planets) presided 
over (lie hours. Roginning M-ilh the most remote, Saturn 
presided over the first hour of the day, Jupiter the second, 
Mars the tliird, the Sun the fourth, Venus fifth. Mercury 
sixth, and the Moon seventh ; then Saturn eighth, and so on. 
By this rule, the planet presiding over the first hour gave 
its name to the day; and so came Saturn's, Sun's, Moon's. 
Mars's, Mercury’s, Jupiter's, and Venus's daj^s. Tlio Egyp“ 
lian week began with Saturday; but the Jews, in taking tlie 
weeks along with them, out of hatred to their oppressors 
made Saturday the last day of the week in their calendar. 

The English names of the days arc a mixture of astro- 
nomical and Old Norso^or Scandinavian mythological 
names. Sunday and Monday are clear enough; Tuesday 
is variously derived; but it comes from the Norse divinity 
Tyr, the god of valor, or bravery, who put Ids hand in the 
mouth of the Feuris wolf while the other gods chained the 
monster, and had the hand bitten oil wlicn the wolf found 
himself a captive. Tuesday was Tyr's day. Wednesday 
is named from Odin, the principal deity of the Norsemen. 
Tlio Saxons called him Woden, and the day Woden’s day. 
Thursday is called after Tliot; the god of thunder, the 
Norse Mara. Friday is Freya's day. She was the wife of 
Ottar, and goddess of love and fruitfulness, and nearly 


answers to the Roman Venus, whoso name was given to 
the same day. Saturday is undoubtedly from Sulurn, The 
Northmen called it Tlivatt-dag," washing or bathing da 3 ^ 

THE MONTH. 

Tlii.s division must have been madt? with reference to 
the moon. The Egyptians had twelve months of thirty 
days each, and five cxl.ra days to the last montli to 
make up llie year. The Greeks divided Iha mouth into 
three decades of ten days each. I’Jiis was imitated in the 
short-lived calendar of tlio French Hi vobiiion. The 
Romans Jiad a remarkable division, not easy to under- 
stand. Instead of miming the da^s, first, second, third, 
and so on, they counted backward from three fixed ]>oints 
in each month — the calends, the nonces, and the ides. 
What we cull the 14th of January, they would ciill the 
lOlh day Ix forc the calends of February. 

The names of mouths used by most nations arc thosif 
given by the Uonians. January from Janus, who had two 
faces, could hade out lici ore and bcJuiul, and presided over 
doors and entrances onrjtunfoi). F^ihruary, from 

febnutre, to juirify or olTer expiation. Mareli, frciu Mars 
(this was origimdly the beginning of the Roimm year, 
wdien it luul, but ten months). April, from Ajdirilis (prob- 
ably) a name of Vimus. May, piobsibly from tlio Majnres, 
tlie first senators <d Romo. June, jirolaibly from Junores, 
or next class of law-givers — some think from Juno. July, 
after Julius Csesar; August, after Augustus (Vsar, und 
the otluTS by nurneralS“"S('])tem, Oeto, Novcm, Decern, 
or, scvciitli, eiglitli, ninth and tenth. Among the north- 
ern nations .some of the mimes indicated the character of 
tliG 8f*asou or things to lie done. 'I'he Norseuieii hail a 
gore month, when cattle wore slaughlt-nd for w inter food 
a freezing month, breeding month, sacnfu'c month, r(‘aie 
iug month, the sun's monlli, and Thor's month. TIk‘ 
Saxons called January \V(»If month, becau.se of the roam- 
ing of wodves for prey; February wois sivroiit month, or 
sun montli; March, the lengthening month, the da}S grow- 
ing longer; April, the last wind monlh; jMay, tlio milking 
month; July, the hay month, Sei>tcml»er, barley month, 
Octolicr, wine montli; November, wind month; Decem- 
her, winter month. In Hrdland the montlis arc still desig- 
nated in a similar way, such as snowy, rainy, and chilly, 
grass, hay, harvest, etc. 

THE SEASONS* 

In the extreme north of Europe there were but two sea* 
g(^xi8 — winter and summer, and it is so now in Iceland. 
Summer had six months of 80 days each, with four 
or eke-out, nights interpolated near the close of July. 
Winter began Oct. 2C, and bad six montlis of 80 days 
each. In Iceland it is still the custom to reckon one's 
age by winters, and not by years. 

Ill southern Eurojie spring and autumn were clearly 
defined, and were the most diJightful portions of tim year. 
The seasons are natural divisions; Spring liegins when the 
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•un i« over the equator; Summer wheu the sun reaches its 
highest northern declination; Autumn when it is again 
over the equator, and Winter when at tlie remotest south- 
ern declination. In Australia, however, Spring commences 
on Sept. 23. Summer on Dec. 22 (the longest day), Autumn 
on March 21, aad Winter on June 21 (the shortest day). 
According to the Melbourne Observatory it appears that, on 
the average, the hotU^st ]>priod is from the 21st to the 2i^lii of 
January, and the coldest from the 20th to the 24th of July. 
Caesar tried to equalize the niont hs by so arranging that no 
two of 81 days should come togctJier, but his nephew, 
Augustus, was vain enough to disturb the arrangement, 
not only ordering Sextilis (sixth) month to he named 
August, after himself, hut insisting that liis mouth should 
he as long as his uncle*s; so a day was stolen from Febru- 
ary to give August as many days as there were in July. 

THE YEAR. 

The most important division of lime is tlie year, and no 
effort has been spared to delermiuo its exact length. The 
civil year, employed in chronology, consists of 305 days 
6 hours 48 minutes and 49 and 7-10 seconds, or 86,550,930 
seconds, nearly, or a trifle over 11 minutes less than 36534 
days. The year, as we now reckon it, consist^ of 805.2425 
days. The ancient astronomers made pnJty near guesses 
tit the length of the year, hut the nations hud various 
methods of compulation, and no approach to correct time 
was made until Julnis Cfpsar took the business in hand. 
With the help of Sosigenes, the astronomer, he concocted 
the Julian Calender, which we call Old Style, making three 
years of 805 days, and giving the fourth year 306 days, 
which was pretty near the truth. But the year at that 
time was so confused that, to gel a fair start, Cnsar added 
67 days to the year 47 B. C., making it 445 days long. 
Tills is known as “the last year of confusion.'^ He began 
Jiis calendar Jan, 1, 46 B. C. Carrying back the old style 
reckoning, it appears that the Julian era would have 
begun on Thursday, if any such day of the week had been 
known. He also made a common -sense division into 
months, giving 80 and 81 days alternately as nearly as 
possible. This was disarrangi^J by Augustus Cfcsar, as 
we have said, and when he tried tO separate months of 30 
and 81 days he failed, as the almanac still shows by July 
and September, and Dercmlier and January, each having 
81 days, falling logetlit r. Augustus gave the leap year 
day to February, not, as wo do, by putting it last, but as 
the Bonian Calendar called the 25th of February tho sixth 
before the calends of March, ho put it in there as a second 
sixth, or Us mxtiliB, Hence the name bis sextile for leap 
year. Some church calendars still follow this method. 

Ciesar’s calendar was carelessly kept. For a cmisider- 
ahle period the pontiffs gave a leap day to every third i 
Instead of fourth year. Tnis was reclifieil by omitting 
all leap days from 48 to 87 B. C. Thence downward tlio 
dulian Calendar went on correctly. But its ye^vr was too 
long, and in about tlirec-aud-u-hulf centuries (at tho Coun- 


cil of Nice, A. D. 325), it was found that the vernal eqiff- 
nox. fixed by Ctnsar on the 25th of March, had gone back 
to tho 2lBt. If this were to go on the seasons would in 
time be reversed, and summer come when the calendar 
called for mid-winter. Furthermore, it was reckoning 
! days that never existed. 

In 1582 the Julian Calendar, as compared with the actual 
time, was ten days too far ahead. Then*Popo Gregory 
XIII., aided by the best-learned men of the ago, promul- 
gated the Iieforme<l Calendar, for a long period known aa 
the Gregorian or New Style — the Julian Calendar being 
called Old Style. He directed that the 5th of October of 
1682 should he reckoned as the 15th, and, to avoid errors 
of the kind in the future, tliat three of the one hundred 
leap days coming in 400 3 ^ears by the Julian Calendar 
should be dropiwd. It was ordered that if the first two 
figures of the year ending a century were divisible by 4 
without remainder, it should be a leap year; those not so 
divisible were to be common years. Thus, the year 1600, 
then near at hand, was a leap year; 1700 and 1800 aro 
not, nor 1900; but 2000 will be. "I1iis regulation makes 
cycles of 400 yours, and, though not exact, is so near to 
precise time that it will take 8,323 years to accumulate a 
superfluous day. Even this may bo provided for by call- 
ing the year 4000 a common, instead of a leap, year, as it 
would be luider the Calendar. A still nearer approach to 
exactness might be made by omitting one leap clay in 128 
yeiars, or allowing 31 only instead of 82 leap du^'s in such 
a period. Tins w^ould come so near that it would lake 
100,000 years to uccumulate a superfluous day. 

Gregory's Calendar wfis immediately adopted in most of 
the Catholic countries of Europe; in Scotland in ICOO; by 
Protestant Germany in 1700; and, finally, in England in 
1752. An Act of Parliament, adopted in 1751, directed 
that the year 1762 should be reckoned from the 1st of 
January, and not frmn the 25th of March, and that tho 
day following the 2d of SiJptembcr should be reckoned tho 
14th of Beptemher. So the year 1751 lost 83 days, and 
1752 lost 11 — the two years having only 637, instead of 
731, days. 

The beginning of the year varied with various nations. 
The Norsemen began at tlie winter solstice, rejoicing at 
the return of the sun; Eastern nations generally with the 
autumnal equinox, and so did llio early Germans; the 
Jewi.sh civil year began at Uic same time, but their ccclo 
fiiaslical year six months earlier; Greeks at the summer, 
and then at the winter solsticl; the early Homans at tho 
winter solstice; in France, March 1, Dec. 25, and Easter; 
in England, March 25; Russia, until Peter the Great, 
Sept. 1 ; ancient Mexic ans at the vernal equinox [they hod 
18 months of 20 days each, and a leap year]; m tho East 
Indies, with the first quarter of tho moon harvest, tho 
lieginning of December. But all these have been super- 
seded by a purely arbitrary point that has not the fllightost 
reference to seasons or planetary motions. “Why was Jan. 

1 fixed upon? Thus it was: In tho year 853 B. C. there 
w’as a revolt against Roman rule in Hpain. It was deemed 
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necessaiy to send a consul there, and^ to hasten his depart- 
iire» It was ordered that the consuls Just selected should 
take office two-and-a half months before the re^jular time. 
The regular lime was at the beginning of the year in 
March^ but on this occasion they took their seats at the 
known as the 1st of January. That began tlie 
j^BuloT year for them, and, it seems, the common year 
all mankituk With all his overhauling of the calendar, 
^ Csesar did not disturb this point for commonc^ing the year. 

ANNIVERSARIES AND HOLIDAYS. 

In Australia it is customary to celebrate the following 
occasions : New Tear’s Day, January 1 ; Anniversary Day 
(Wellington), January 23; Anniversary Day (Ne^ Boulh 
Wales), January 20; Anniversary Day (New Zealand), 
January 29; Anniversary Day (Nelson), February 1 ; An- 
niversary Day (Tasmania), February 16 ; ‘St. David’s Day, 
March 1 ; St. Patrlck^s Day, Marc^h 17 ; Aunivensary Day 
(Otago), March 23; Anniversary Day (Taranaki), March 
31 ; St. George’s Day, April 23 ; Queen’s Birthday, May 
24; Foundation Day (West Australia). June 1 ; Separation 
Day (Melbourne), July 1 ; Anniversary Day (Hawke’s 
Bay). November 1 ; Anniversary Day (Marlborough), 
NovemlKiT 1 ; Prince of Wales' Birthday, November 9; 
St. Andrew’s Day, November 30 ; Separation Day (Queens- 
land), December 10; Anniversary Day (Cantei bury), 
December 17 ; Anniversary Day (South Australia), Decem- 
ber 2a 

ALMANACS. 

Fifty years ago no family was well served that did not 
have a nail somewhere in the wall on w hich to hang the 
almanac. The oldest almauac known is in the British 
Museum, found in Eg>’pt, ami dating back almost 3,000 
years. The days are written in red ink, and certain char- 
acters follow eiu'h day, prophesying the probable, nature 
of the morning, Hie day, and the evening. Then come 
various directions and predictions relating to religious 
(ceremonies, events that linpiiemMl on the day, cautions 
against doing certain things on the day, fates of children 
born on the day, and so on, much like aliuanucs made in 
Europe a few centuries ago, and still made by Zadkiel and 
other so called astrologisls 

The oldest Boman ehundi almanac is one composed m 
the fourth century by Pope Julius, giving botli }*agan and 
Christian festivals. Another was made in 448 A. !)., and 
one at Carthago in 483, still preserved in Paris. Then* is 
also one in exishmcc inadeun 826. Nearly all these were 
devoted to feast and fast days, saints’ days, and other 
chiireh matters. There are Saxon almanacs of the ninth 
and tenth centuries, one of 940 A. D. giving an obituary 
of Alfred the Great. 

The earli( 5 st almanacs of the northern nations of Eurojx; 
were made by cutting notches in a wooden stick, on an 
axc-helve, or some domestic article of furniture. Weeks, 
months, and notable days were known by their large or 
small or duplicate notches. Many of these are preserved 
In England, and are known ns Clog Almanacs. There 


were symbols for certain points of time, such as, an axe 
for St, Paul’s Day, a harp for Rt. David’s^ a gridiron for 
St. Lawrence’s, and a tnie-lover’s knot for St. Valentine’s. 
When almanacs came to be WTiltcn, and long before 
printing W'as known, weather predictions appeared, 
There is one wliich is yet rememben d and ofieii repealed 
in England, the United States, and otlier l ountrics, vfx. : 

The even iaff red, the njoralnj; ^^ray. 

• Aie cert.'un of .a fair day; 

The evenuii; pjmy. the red, 

Maket» the ahepherd hang his head 

But this i.s precisely what the Saviour said in rebuking 
the Phari^'cs; “ When it is cvtudngyi* say, ‘ it will b(" fair, 
for the flky is red,*”(ite. These vyeallier prophecies are 
almo.st innumeral do. 

One of tlie earliest almanacs coming from a seat of 
learning was made at Ox bird lu 1386, and its contents 
embrated. “1 — 'riio Houses ot the Planets and then 
Properties, 2— Th(> Expo.silion ol 1 lie Signs. 3^ Cbronicle 
of E\T.nts from *1110 Birih of C^dn, 4 — How to thid the 
Priruo Numbers. 5 — Short Notes ou Medicim?, 6— On 
Blood-lcUing. 7 — A Description of the Table of Signs 
and Movable Feasts. 8* -Arlltn hil (Quantities/’ The styh* 
of our language at. that pi nod is shown in tlii^* extract: 

“ A<|uarius is a syne in the w liitk, the sou cs in Jan’y, 
and in that moncth are sevtm pylos days, the I, 2, 4, 5, 6, 
15, 19, and if tiionar is heard in that monelh it betokens 
great wyndo, mykel fruite, and bateL” [ Pylos ^ pt'rilous ] 

Tho flrpl priiitni almanac was Ihc “ Kalciidurmni Novnni ” (or Now 
Calendar), by Uc^mmontamis. (aicuhiLt'd lur MvU, and ll 

wan the first to give oclipHCH to ootiu', nnd the ])iiMa or Hut ami 

sold for t<'ii crowns in gold. Tin* fir-l annainu'. jtriniod Jn Kiiifland wa*^ 
the ** Shoaphord’n Kalfiidar/* a tiansiaiion ftoiii llio Picncli, nroiii^ia 
out In liyi’. Tbcnceforward alnnuiac^ niiijn])liL-d r.'ipnily, and utk* 
common enough at the end of the fifteenth reninry. Here are Hie jh'Iu 
liar titles of two of tlieni: 

“ Vrognost^lacion and an Almiuiae rai^tiMied toLn'ther, deeluring the 
d 3 'M|)oeu-feioii of Ihf T*ei>plo and al-o of die Weaiher, wiUi f '-itfUn Kiei 
tyoiiMaad TyniCB chosen b<Jlh for PfiyHicke and Snrgeryi , am! foi ihe 
llu«handman ” 

“ANewo Aliimnnche and rrognostiratlon collected for llic yere of 
onr I,<)rd MDJiVIIl, wlierein 4•xpr^*^‘^ef^ the (.'liange and Kali of the 
"Mooiic %\l(h the QnarlerH. The vanetieHof Die Avre niul alwo of the 
Winaes thrmighnul the yt^rc, with nnh)riUTiate tniM’H lc> hj und sell, and 
take Medirine. Sowe, I’limt, Jiml Joiiniev 

One of tlie most ])opiilur in Kngland was “Poor Uobiirw Almanack,’* 
Issued in JGTd, under the lille 

’‘An Alma/iiuk afier a new fahhion, wherein the re.'uh'r may find 
remarkwolc Ihine:^ If he he uol hnnde Writlen by J'oor Itohin, 
of llu' Itumt Island, a well wHlier of matlu'inatics. t ‘iileula(e<l for llic 
Mcrhltan of Saffron Walden, where the ixile la uml C' aliove the 
Horizon ” 

It waa full of wit and sareoHiii of a low order, and was puhlislied 
annually until 18*iS. Almanac luihlishni'; in England was, li<*ni anont 
1600 to about IT.*)!), inoimponzed by the StnlioncrH* ('onipany. Tliero 
were ahnanacfi in great variety, and neadyall \ve?« crowded with pie- 
dictions, ttstrolojijlcaJ and meUjoroiogu'ai Among the compilers were, 
Lily, Dr. Dei', and Partridge Ihe Slioemaker. Finally, true si lence came 
up, and tho Nautical uml BnLish AimanucH Ix^an to do cn^Jii to the 
nation. 

In America, the 6rst olinanac worth notice was made by 
Benjamin Franklin, under the name of Richard Saunders 
and was known as ‘‘Poor Richard’s Almanac.** ll was 
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Issued in 1733, and for twenty-five years supervised by 
Fmnklin. Tbe next widely popular American almanac 
was that of Isaiah Thomas, tlio editor of the 
c'JncsettB Spy, Other uotahle works were the “American 
Nautical Almanac/^ begun in 1849; the “American 
Almanac and Repository of Useful Knowledge,*' 1828 to 
1861. In these days calendar tables and almanacs are 
wjlbout number, and millions of thorn are given aw’ay for 
llie sake of advertising a warehouse, a patent medicine, an 
invention, a railroad, or almost any imaginable enter- 
prise. The most important statistical publications are, 
“ TJie Tribune Almanac," begun in 1838; and the “Ameri- 
can Almamu'," edited by A. R. Spofford, Lflirarian of 
Congress. Many newspapers also publish, or have pub- 
lished, almanacs, such as the Kew York Herald, i\\tAll)any 
Etciuny Joarnal, the HeAO York ^Yorld, the Philadelphia 
Tj€dgci\ and many more ulmaiiae.s nn) also piil)lishod by 
bible soc ieties, trav t sotnelica, and by every considerable 
denominat ion in tho country. Comic nlmanac.s are issued, 
but have 111 tie popularity. 

The farniliar features of the almanac of the fathers Imve 
disappeared. Tho well-known figure of aiiartially-disem- 
boweled man, with head, hands, and feed, pointing to the 
signs of tho zodiac, is rarely sc<m. The dominical letter, 
to point out Sundays, is also gone. The on<‘.e invaluable 
weather predict ions have beem oast aside, and in most 
publications the record of events, births, deaths, etc., has 
fallen into disuse. Aside from its statistics of elections, 
laws passed, names of Congressmen, Legislators, Govern- 
ors, and days of election, a political almanac is of little 
account, All that remains of Uie almanac of old limes is, 
eclipses, positions of planets, chnrcli days and cycles, 
mean tim» 2 , rising ai]<l setting of sun and moon, changes 
of the moon, and time of high water. The reports of 
weather bureaus have superae<led the guess-work of other 
days, and even the rising and setting of the sun and moon, 
and high water, are printed in all important new\spaper.s. 
Almanacs and card calendars, given away by millions, 
cease to liave any practical value, and so the traditional 
nail in the farmhouse is no longer driven, or, if remaining, 
is nnoeenpied 

PAST AND FUTURE TIME. 

If one were to ask, “On what day of the week was 
grandfather born?" t'r, “On wliat day will come the 
Aiuerii an MillenniaU-tbe 4Mi of July, 2776?" how should 
we sel about nnswet icg? There are many ways, and it is 
not dillieull to find calendars for the century, or, per- 
petual e;tlendM: “. Sonic use the doininii al letters; some 
have more or h^sa intricate tables of common find leap 
years, and centuries; some linve numbers for the various 
rnontlip, anil wt>rk out answers by addition and division. 
Putting tlu^se asnli‘, I will give here a cahaidar f)f mv own 
(.‘onstnietioii, by ^.hii h any person may find any dny of 
die week, from the first dny of tlie year one, of the 
t’iinalian era (:i(‘eon!ing to 11. Gretrorian, or New Style, 
now in use), to the 28Lh day of February of tho year 4000. 

p' — 


There is small gain evety year over the present reckoning; 
so that It wDl .be necessary to omit the 29lh of Febmaiy, 
in tho year 4000, to regulate tho comptitation, and then the 
whole calendar will go back one day; that is, if 4000 were 
a leap year, 4001 would begin on Monday; but, as it will 
not bo a leap year, 4001 will begin on Sunday. By the 
present reckoning, every 400 years make a cycle, and 
then the days of the week, month, and* year, return In 
precisely tlib same order. Therefore, If you find the 
order for the fir^t 400 years, you have it for the second 
400, and so on to the change in the year 4000. 

All W’e need to learn is tho day of tho week on which 
the first century began. This wo learn by calculation, 
and find that, under the reckoning of Now Style, the first 
day of January, of tlie Cliristian era, was Monday. Wo 
then give the day on which each successive year began, 
up to 400. Then the order returns at periods of 400 years. 
Along with the beginning of the year.s, we give two calcn 
dars— one for common years, and one for leap years. The 
leap years in the first table are marked with a star (♦), and 
the Manic following shows that the next year begins two 
days later, instead of one day later, as in common years. 

GREGORIAN, OR NEW STYLE. 

Calendar of of ths Week, from the Tear 1 to the 28fA of 
February, of the Year 4000. 


YEARS BEGINNING ON 


SUN. 

MON. TOTS. 

WED. TnURS. 

FKI. 

BAT. 


. 1.... 2. 

.. 3.... *4... 

— . . . . 

5 

6. 

7.... *8. 

— .... 9... 

10..., 

11 

*12. 

. — .... 13. 

.. 14.... 15... 

*16.... 

— 

17. 

. 18.... 19. 

.. *20.... — ... 

21.... 

22 

23. 

. *24,... — . 

.. 26.... 26... 

27.... 

*28 


29.... 80. 

.. 81.... *32... 

ft ft • 

33 

34. 

85.... *3«. 

.. — .... 37... 

38. • , • 

39 

*40. 

. — .... 41. 

.. 42.... 43... 

*44, 


45. 

. 46.... 47. 

.. *48.... — ... 

49. . . . 

60 

51. 

.*52.... — . 

.. 53.... 64... 

66.... 

*56 


57 58. 

.. 69.... *60 .. 

— . . . . 

61 

63, 

03.... •64. 

.. — .... 05... 

66.... 

67 

*68. 

69. 

. 70.... 71... 

*72.... 

— 

73, 

74.... 75. 

. *70. ... — . . . 
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THE CALENDAR. 


641 


900.. .. 910. 

915.. .. *916. 


211. 

..*312... 
.. 217... 

318.... 

213. 

219. 

... 214 
. . . *220 

1 

JANUARY. 

8 15 22 

29. 


FRimUAHY. 

5 12 19 

26. 


4 

MAllCU. 

11 18 

25 

— . . . . 991 . 


223 ! 

.. 323... 

*224. ,. 

— . 

... 225 

2 

3 

9 

16 

23 

80. 

r -- 

6 

13 

20 

37. 

. — 

5 

12 

19 

26 

996. . . . 997. 

» • • 

*238, 

. — . . . 

229. . . . 

330. 

... 231 

10 

17 

24 

31. 

_L. 

7 

14 

21 

28. 

. — 

6 

LH 

30 

27 

*282.... — . 


233. 

.. 234... 

335..,. 

*336. 
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11 

18 

25 


1 

8 

15 

32 

29. 

— 

1 ^ 

4 

14 

21 

28 

987.... 988. 


239. 

. . *240. . . 

— . . . . 

241. 

... 242 

5 

12 

19 

26 

— 

2 

9 

16 

23 

. — . 

. 1 

8 

15 

32 

20 

948. . . .*244. 


— . , 

.. 245... 

246. . . . 

247. 

. , . *248 

6 

13 

30 

27 


3 

10 

17 

24 

. 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

— .... 249. 

• 
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*352.... 
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14 

21 
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11 

18 
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10 

17 

24 

31 
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15 

33 
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17 

21 
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18 

25 
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10 

17 

24 
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8 

15 

22 
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12 

19 

25 
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9 

10 

23 
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13 

20 

27 
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28 
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H 

18 

25 
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8 

15 

22 

29 
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LEAP YEAR ALMANAC. 


COMMON YEAR ALMANAC. 




N ITAHV, 



FKIJRUARY. 



MAIU 

11 . 


1 

8 

15 

23 

39 

. , 

5 

13 

19 

26. 

— 

5 

12 

19 

26 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

, . 

C 

13 

20 

27. 

— 

6 

13 

20 

27 

3 

10 

17 

21 

31 

. , — 

7 

14 

21 

28. 

— 

7 

14 

21 

28 

4 

11 

18 

25 

— 

!! 1 

8 

15 

22 

— , 

1 
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15 

22 

29 

5 

13 

19 

26 



.. 2 

9 

16 

33 

— , 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

6 

J3 

20 

27 

— 

.. 3 

10 

17 

24 

— . 

3 

10 

17 

24 

31 

7 

14 

2ife8 

— 

.. 4 

11 

18 

25 


4 

IL 

18 

25 

— 



Arm# 




MAY. 




.TUNE. 




2 

9 

16 

23 

30..- 

. — 

7 

14 21 

28 


- 4 

11 

18 

25 


3 

10 

17 

24 


1 

8 

15 23 

29 


- 5 

12 

19 

26 



4 

11 

18 

25 

. . 

2 

9 

16 23 

30 


- 6 

13 

20 

27 

— 
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12 

19 

26 


3 

10 

17 24 

81 


- 7 

14 

21 

2S 
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13 

20 

27 

, . 
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11 

18 25 

— 


1 8 

15 

22 

29 

. , 

7 

14 

31 

28 


5 

12 

19 26 

. — 


2 9 

16 

23 

30 

1 

8 

15 

33 

29 

— . . 

6 

13 

30 27 

— 


3 to 

17 

24 

— 


JULY. 

— 2 9 16 23 30.. 

— 8 10 17 24 81.. 

— 4 11 18 25 — 

— 5 12 10 26 — 
-- 6 18 20 27 — 
— 7 14 21 28 — . . 

1 8 15 23 29 — 

OCTOBKll. 

1 8 16 33 29..— 

2 9 10 23 80,.— 

8 10 17 24 81..— 

4 11 18 35 — 1 

6 12 19 26 — 2 

6 18 20 37 — 8 

7 14 21 28 — 4 


Arr<umT, 

— 6 Jr3 20 27. 

— ^X14 21 28. 

1 8 16 22 29. 

2 9 16 23 80.. 

3 10 17 24 81. 

4 11 18 25 

5 13 19 36 — . 

NOVTSMHIIR. 

5 12 19 26,.— 

6 13 20 27..— 

7 14 21 28..— 

8 15 22 29..— 

9 16 23 80..— 

10 17 24 — 1 

11 18 25 — 2 


•TFLY. 

1 8 15 23 30. 

2 0 16 23 30. 

3 10 17 31 81. 

4 11* 18 25 
6 12 19 26 

6 13 20 27 — . 

7 14 21 28 — . 

OCTOIJRIt. 

— 7 14 21 28 

1 8 15 23 29 

2 9 16 23 30 

3 10 17 24 31 

4 n 18 26 — 

5 12 19 26 — 
0 13 20 27 — 


A1 JOUST. 

— 5 12 10 26. 

— 6 13 20 27. 

— 7 14 21 2H. 

1 8 15 23 29. 

3 0 16 23 80. 
8 10 17 24 31. 

4 11 18 25 — . 

NOVEMBER. 

— 4 11 18 25. 

— 5 12 19 36. 

— 6 13 20 27. 

— 7 14 21 38. 
1 8 15 23 29. 
3 0 16 23 30. 
3 10 17 24 — . 


rtKl'TEMBKH. 

— 2 9 16 23 80 

3 JO 17 24 

-- 4 11 18 25 — 

— 5 12 10 26 — 

— 6 13 20 27 — 

— 7 14 21 38 — 

1 8 15 23 29 — 

BECICMBEJl. 

— 3 9 16 23 30 

— 3 10 17 24 31 

— 4 11 18 35 — 

— 6 12 10 26 — 

— 6 13 20 27 — 

— 14 31 28 — 
1 8 15 22 29 — 


SEBTKMBKU. 

— 3 10 17 24 

— 4 11 18 25 

— 5 12 19 26 

— 6 l;i 20 27 

— 7 14 21 28 

1 8 15 22 29 

2 9 16 23 30 

DKCKMlJKtt. 

3 10 17 24 31 

4 11 18 25 — 
6 13 19 26 — 

6 13 20 27 — 

7 U 21 28 — 

8 15 22 29 — 
0 16 23 30 — 


Rule for Finding any Day of the Week. 

Setoff the two nA’bt-liHiul figures^ anti tlivitUt left- 
hand ligtiroR by 4. Put tiie rcinabulor nt llie It- ft of the 
liguros ftnt off, and tbe sum will bo fountl in the table 
uiuler tbo day that begins tho jnair. AV.— 1882; divide 18 
l»y 4; remainder, 2, wliicli, before tho figures set off, iii.akcs 
382, whitii, in tlie table, is under Sunday, Take 1907; set 
off, a» before, and divide; tlio answer wdll bo 307, whieh 
year, ns also 1007, begins on Tuesday. Take the Millen- 
nijd of American Independence, or the year 2776; set off 
the 76, divide tlie 27 by 4, and 3 remains, wldch shows 
370 — a leap year, under Thursday. 

For any diiy in any year, you find in the Calendar table 
llie llrst day of the year to bt^,, say Sunday, Then all the 
dates in the lirst line of tlio almanac table, from left to 
right, are Sundays ; the next, IVlondays, and the last, 
Saturdays. For Itjap years, which appear only under a 
star (*), consult the leap year almanac. A>.— On w^hat day 
of tho week was the Declaration of Independence mode? 
Tlie date was July 4, 1776; 17 divided by 4 leaves 1, which, 
prc6x(;d to the right hand Ogurcs, makes 176, which, in 
the lai>le, is under Monday, and a leap year. The first day 
of July, in tiio leap year almanac, is Monday, and the 
fourth ia Thursday. In the same way, we find that the 
one thousandth anniversary, July 4, 2776, will come on a 
Sunday, 
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PHKKNOLOGV. 
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PHRENOLOGY. 
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"1. 'i 

J■ UMAN iijitiiro is tlie liigliest siiUject oi* 
luiniiiii study. Mini looks nt kis f<*lk)\v 
uuiii wlio is 11 stniiigtir to liini, and 
woiuiors win) and what lie is. For 
juany ages men have been seeking for 
^}f)|!k u rule by whieli to judge strangers, 
and learn, without the ne.<‘eKsily of a 
long experiiuieo, the disposition, ea])a- 
city and tendency of men. Tiie face has lieen studie<l, 
tlu' hand l\as been 

physician' of Vienna ^ 

this sui)jeiit,in eonnee- ^ 








tion with some illustration, may be interesting to 
our readers. 

The symbolical head licro presented sliows the 
location of the Phrenological organs, and in the field 
of each organ a picture is made designed to illus- 
trate llie character of the organ in question. Firm-- 
nes8^ on the top of the licad, is indicated hy the 
stability of the pyramid, and the obstinacy of the 
mule, or the man who is contending with him. 

Veneration is shown 

extends to the vencra- 

fears detriment to her 
chicks; Secretive^ 
nessn by the fox ; 
AcquUUiveneSB, by 
the miser counting his 
gaiu. These illustra- 
tions, of course, are 
simply to help the 
inemory and make 
vivid the impression. 


BYMPOLK ATi HEAD,— TuajsTHATtxt; thk Natukk oh' each Organ ow Brain. 





the principles of phrenology. 

ilie term Phrenology signifies dincowrse on the 
mindf and advocates of this ecienoo olaiui that it is 
based on certain <lefinito principles, which are as 
easily understood as the science of chemistry or the 
laws of natural philosophy. 

Phrenology claims to explain the powers and 
faculties of the mind by studying the organization 
of tho brain during life. Its doctrines, briefly 
stated, are ; 



Buain in the Skui.u 

1. — Tho brain is the organ or instrument of the mind. 

2. — TUo inxnd has many fjuailUes, soitn? of wliich nnxy 
be stronger or weaker than tlio rest in the same person. 

8.— Ejwh fii<!ulty, or propensity of the mind, has its 
speeial organ. 

4.— Size of brain, if tho i[uality be good, is the true 
measure of its power. Tlie brain, w hen (h^fleient in size, 
or low in quality, is always connected with a low degree 
of mental ])Ower. Among llie lower animals, the brain is 
found to ho largo and complicated in proportion to the 
variety and strength of the faculties. 

organs of intellect are lo- 

those of tho social nuUiro ^ 

THs oBftEnnsn. bock head ; those ™ 

of passion, appetite, and self-preservation the ruiLoeoniEu. 
in the side-head ; those of aspiration, pride, and ambition, 
In the crown i and those of sentiment, morality, sympathy, 
and religion, In the top-head. 

6. — As each function of the body has its specific; organ, 
wo each faculty of the mind, each sentiment and propen- 


sity has Its own organ. If this were not so, each iierson 
would exhibit tlie same amount of talent or power on nil 
subjects, such as arithmetic, language, music, inechamsm, 
memory, reasoning, love of i)roperty, courage, prudence, 
pride, etc. Everybody knows that persons rarely show 
equal talent on all topics. A man may be a genius at one 
thing, and find it jmpossiblc, by long I raining, to become 
even respectable in other things. This would not bo the 
case if tho mind were a single power and the brain a singh* 
organ. As tho senses of seeing, hearing, tasting, smolling, 
etc., are not always possessed by each person in iiu c<pial 
degree of perfection, these several powers being dependent 
on differcSt organa, so the mental faculties and disposi- 
tions are sornetimea very une(iual In a given person, owing 
lo Iho greater strength or weakness of their respective 
organs ^in the brain. Partial genius, partial idiocy, and 
partial insanity sustain tho phrenological theory of tho 
mind. 

7.--^Thc quality or temperament of the organization de- 
termines the degree of vigor, activity, and endurance of 
the mental powers. Tliese teniiKTaments are indicated by 
extei uul signs, including the build, complexion, and tex- 
ture. 

There are thret? Teiriperarnents, known as the Motive, 
Vital, and Mental. 

Tho MOTIVE temperament, corresponding to the bit- 
wun, has a strong, bony system, an ahundain'c of muscle, 
dark, wiry hair, dark eyes, rough, prominent features, dark 
complexion, and a great disposition to loeomotlvo (‘ITort. 
raoTivB TKMnsuAMBNT. Thc luotive tenijwrament, in its in- 

J flueni;c on mental manifestHtiou, is 
favorable to dignity, sternness, deter- 
mination, power of wull, and desire to 
govern and control olliers. It gives 
slowness of passion, dcsirt? for heavy 
labor or large business, and a liability 
to mnwmalic dj.s»‘ases. 

The VITAL 

temperament is ... 

VERAzzANo, evince i by largo 

lungs, a powerful circulatory sys- 
tern, and large digestive and iissim- m 

ilating organs, abundance of blood, 
and animal spirits. Thc form i.s 
plum]), tho limhs rounded and 
tapering, the coni])lexion light or 
florid, with an inclination to take 
on flesh as age advances. This 
temperament is a combination of whitefibi.i}. 
tho sanguine and tho lymphatic as set forth by Mr, (!Jombe 
and other writers ; hut as the digestive and as.similaling 
organs, w hich constitute the lymphatic toiriperanuuit, to- 
gether wdih the respiratory and circulatory systems, which 
constitute the sanguine temperament, are really vital 
organs, we regard their <x)nibiimfion into one, under the 
name of vital temperament, as both convenient and philo- 
sophlcak 


VERAZZANO, 


VrHlTEFlBI.lJ. 


THE BRAIN* 




KjcNTAL TKjirjciiAiiJENT. Tlic MKKTAL tcinporamcnt (fonw- 

t criy called nei^uB) depends on the de- 
velopment of the bruiu and nervous 
system, and is indicated Ijy mental 
activity, light frame, thin skin, lino 
hair, delicate features, and large bruin 
as compared ’with the body. It im- 
parts sensitiveness and vivacity to the 
mind, n disposition to think, study, or 
iiKUAN< TiioN. follow somc light and delicate business. 
The structures which, in excess of great predominance, 
determine these temperaments, exist in each individual. 
In one person one lemperament may predominate— in the 
next, another. They can be modified by proper training. 
Wlien combined, they give harmony of character and ex- 
cellent health. 

Tim ►fnujg, bluck hiiir, rough, i)roinlneut features, and bony dcsvol- 
opment, t.r Vf^raz/ano Indicate toughr.css and endurance ; the power 


1IKUAN< TIION. 


and hardihood of tho Motive temperiuacnt. The deep cheut, ronaded 
face, and glowing conntenance of WhltcAdd Indicate the Vital lemtier- 
anicnt ; nnd he was known for ardor, (Strong aflectlon, and JmpaBUhmed 
eloquence. 

The large top-head of Mclancthon indicate a predominance of the 
iwcntal tompprameut, which givee a tendency to thought, philosophy, 
yioral sciitiniciii, and an appreciation of the beautiful end feulhetlcnl. 

In Sir John Prankltu M'c find the strength of 
TKiaeaitxMK NTa co mbinep. Motive temperamdht, the pttmn]>nesa 
^ end ui-dof of the Vital teinpeBMWUi^ot* ami 

jf _ eudlclcnt amplitude of the hratbitp Indicate 

Ay a foil degree of the Mental temperament ; 

thus, all being comblnei^ he was har 
S I Sm inoniouB ; tfroug i^tthout being rough; 
^ Ms ardent wlrhont iropnjslvenesa ; thoughtful 

and tttndiouB, without being too abstract or 
excitable. J’ereone bo organised are for 
tunale. Oenlus often comen from unbaU 
'/ \1 aneed development, some facuUios beliig 

greatly in ext ees ; but more often, vice, 
Bin JOHN piiANKi IN. or mlsfortuDe are the roHUlt 


COMPOSITION OF THE BRAIN. 


Th(^ brain is a large, organized mass which, with its 
enveloping membranes, completely fills the cavity of the 
skull, Tt is a soft, jelly-like substance, very much like the 
marrow in our bones. Tho interior portion, which is of 
a whitish color, is composed of exciicdirigly small tubes, 
which are the beginnings of the nerves. There are two 
Kids of nerves— those of feeding, and those of motion^ 
both are, as far as can be discovered, the same in struc- 
ture and composition, but as the ofiices wdiicb they per- 
form are entirely different, there is stmielhing about them 
that the keenest physiologist cannot understand. Nor can 
wo understand how the brain receives impressions Ibrough 
one set, and sends out messagt's and causes motion throiigii 
another set, for tins would be to understand how mind 
acts iijiou matter, and how the spiritual is connected with 
the material. The nerves are telegraph wires; and, to 
illustrate their uses, suppose you place your finger uimn 
a pin point, which piercing the nerves of feeling, they 
instantly convey tho intelligence \t the lirain, and, quick 
as a lightning flash, a command is sent dow’ii over the 
nerves of motion to remove the finger. The iierve.s of 
feeling and motion spread all over and throughout the 
body, but in the bead are found the still more w^onderful 
nerves of bearing, seeing, smelling, and tasting, eatdi dif- 
ferent in ib' functions from all the others, and capable of 
performing no other. 

rnOPOUTlON OP BUnSTAl^CEB IN nUAlN. 

Water about 75 J 

Fat ^ 

Albumen “ 7 

Phosphorous, ** 3} 

Balts, Acids, etc 5J 


Out of 256 skulls carefully measured by himself, the late 
Dr Morion constructed the following interesting table, 
showing the relative capacity of t)>e human fikiill, and. 
indirectly, the brain-power, in the diilerent races: 


UACE. 

NO. OK 1 
BKin.l.A j 

CAVAoiTT m rimie 

MB AN. 1 l.An«NMT. j 

INCMTSM. 

B1IALX.T5KT 

C'aucasian 

52 1 

»7 

109 

1 75 

TVlongolian 

10 

( 83 

93 

1 60 

Malay 

18 1 

1 HI 

89 

1 64 

American. . . .. . . 

... 147 

1 82 

109 

1 60 

Et biophin. ...... 

... 20 

1 7H 

94 

1 65 


WKionT OP PKUnns 
( Of vei y nearly the mme Hze), 

A Greek 27J ouncea 

- Mulatto 26 

Negro 82 

Another Negro 28} 

21} 

A Congo ‘‘ 27 J 

New Zealander 2(>| 

“ Chinese ^ 23} “ 

Gipsy 82 

AVKRAUK WKXGKl’ OF THE BRAIN. 

Anglo-Saxons (English and American). . 45.70 ounces 

French ! 44.58 “ 

Oennans 44,10 

Italians 44*00 

Americans (aboriginal race) 44.87 ** 

Hindoos 4241 

Kaffirs (Africans) 45.00 ** 

Negroes - 40.50 ** 

Hushmen “ 88.00 ** 

Malays and Oceanic race, from 89.56 to 48*70 ** 
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THE TELEGRAPH, 




§®0 application of electricity has 
S m£S|^ i • contril)utocl more to^vards ad- 
I convenience and 

I :\' comfort of man than the inven- 

3 I the Electric Telegraph. 

' lUie t(‘lepli()n(5 emihlefi uh to 

converge ])y word of mouth with 

II ' perHOUS within circutuscrihod 

III distances; the elect ric signal calls the 
IE! engliuj to subdue 1 he flames that threaten 

to destroy our lumies ; hut the telegrHi»h 
alone luia iK>wcr to convey our ilioughts 
with immeusuraldo rapidity over land and 
under sea» enabling ns to communicate 
AVith friends and ])hu*es in distant lands. 
The merchant, sitting at his desk, quotes 
to his customer thi' prices of the hour 
in cities thousand of miles away ; the 
statesman, pondering over some knotty (juestion 
of political economy, tiii^ for reference and assist- 
ance to speeches and i^inions delivered perhaps 
but a few houi^s prc\^us by di])lomats in another 
part of the globe. To circumscribe the ]KJwer of 
olo(jtricity and the value of the telegraph were to 
attempt the impossible ; it vanquishes thought in 
8f)eeil, annihilates distance, and almost outspoeds 
time itfiKjll Millions of dollars are invested in 
lines of telegraph, and thousands of persons are 
employed in their construction and operation. 
Lawyer and client, doctor and patient, manufac- 
turer and merchant consult together, and the busi- 


ness men of the world effect transactions for miU- 
ioiis^very day. 

ANCIENT MPITUODS OF COMMUNIOATION. 

Beforo the application of electricity to methods of oon- 
veyinf? news from place f-^> place there were inan^, crude 
inventions for that purjx>se, which, while they answered the 
1 requirements demanded of them, informed their work so 
i impTfeeily that they were constantly liable to ern>r. 
j Imi>ortant nows, in France, a century or two apo, was 
I shouted from the top of a liigh hill ; a iH>rsf>n at a distanee 
hearing it answered the simder, and slcmied it to a third 
party, who m turn eried the mosstige, and news traveled in 
this manner long distaia^es f|uirklv. This met-ho<l was 
employed in the time of Caisar in calling the pMiple (o 
j arms. Fires lighted upon elevations gave signs ui their 
i arrangement whh*h could be readily understood. A nignal 
fire upon Uero's tower lighb^d Leiinder across the Ifelles- 
pont. In the Middle Age^ a fiery cross shone along the 
British coast, announcing the iipru’oaxdi of the Normans. 
Signal pists weni organized systematically in France by 
Louis XI., and for a long time this method was sufiieient 
for all jmrposoh of transmission. 

The aerial lclegnq>h caune next, consisting of great towers 
ercet^sl on l•i^ing ground in tin* country. Tliese towens 
were surmounted by movable turrets which could be luriiod 
to any ]‘oint to which it was desired to send a message. 
Alx>ve the towm* wt‘re two long black arms corinwstod by 
! an immovable bar. 'I’lie arms, moving in various ways, 
i made signs which ropresenled words and even (jomplete 
i phrasiis. This workotl wc'll enough in clwir weather, but in 
rainy or foggy atiiiosphcres its operation was ineftectual. 

INVENTION OF THE ELECTHIC TEliEGllAPH. 

Fora timo tho electric telegraph was wnsidored a mere 
cariosity. Tho system invented by Professor Morse in 18BI 
was looked ujK)n aschiinerioal, and be was obliged to wait 
eight y(^r8 before he succeeded in getting his invemtiou 
before the puWic, although its machinery wa^j almost as 
perfect as it is at the present day. Many savaiita in ancient 
times astonished the world with experiments, the chief 
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motor ofiyhich was electricifcy. Among these may be men- 
tioned tlie Abb6 Noblet, Dafay, Mesmer, and C^agliostru. 
In 1790, (lalvani discovorod a singular fact which has 
bficu foUowe<l by the most splendid results, and later Volta 
brought to light the voltaic pile. Many persons claim that 
the tnic invt'iitor of the electric telegraph was Wheatstone, 
who set, up the first telcgrapli line in England and after- 
wanlfi one. iu France ; but the Morse system is the simplest, 
and has bt^n generally adopted in nearly all countries. 
There are now in all about fifty systems. 

THE PIGNET SYSTEM. 

The IiioNET i)rcj>ures tbo dispatch by meana of a ap^al machine 
('uJ led a perforator. A Imutl of paper jiostwa under two Rcya, one of 
which bemj^ depressed th«‘ poper paewia under without indentation; 
witen thi'. otixT is deproBsed a BtecI punch enta into the paper, making a 
Fin^rli* jwmit Tw(i r<in«ecutive pre«80Jfca upon the second key give 
two ponds run fogrther, or a djihli. The dot and dash used by Morse 
UH an alpha! jot arc ctnploy<‘d in tiiis method. The band of paper 
iinrollh from the pufomtiu’ wltii a message w'ritten npon it in these 
charariers. and it cun t>e revised, tf it is desired, before (‘ending. The 
hand of puju r is jdacL-d in a inaiopriator, • 

This inslrumrnt is composed of an eliK.»wed l^cr easily movable, 
one tinn of which rc.srs constiintly upon the perforated paper. The 
ballcry coinmntncates witli the lever and the line Instrument with the 
mcfallU' piat<- over winch llie paper rolls ; when the lever drfips cm the 
pap<jr no current passes ; when d falls on a perforation it touches the 
metallic plate, and the ciirrenl passes into the line, thui repeating the 
me''Wigc as it le cut into the band In tine manner the receiver will 
register a dispatch exactly sirniUr lo the one placed lii the manipulator. 
\ skillful operator will send by this tiystem 175 letterli a minute; the 
)rdinary, or Morse lueihod, will send about one bundled and fifty. 

OTIIKR SYSTEMS. 

The liutmEs TrLhoitAPU is beginning to be employed on great lines ; 
il M v<‘ry ingenious, but very i ornplicnti'd. CAssKLcr's rANTEi.BoKAru 
Imttsniits even lUe imiograph of the ojHirator, and works perfectly 
during a thunder-Hliowei. 

THE MORSE SYSTEM. 

The Moose Sy.*itkw ojicraiea entJrel)' by sound, and It Is said that 
muni ruidinQ discovered by tin- operators iioilctng ibe action of 
i\ie armahui In writing /be uiesKige on the paiST band made pecultar 
Bomuls In tune they beeuiof' so familiar with these sounds that they 
read wiMiout recourse (o the written nienjioge. The operatora became 
flu proflcletii that the register or receiver was entirely done away with, 
which proved to be a great saving to the compaiueH. In thia system the 
armature is fnmiehi-d with a atecl poniLor style, which makee marks lii 
tho form of dots ami da^.lu'S tm a stnj» of paper where the re,ceiver ia 
used; tln'se arranged in coinl>inat ions form an alphabet. Without the 
receiver the letters aie b.imed in the same nmnnor, and are read by the 
duration of the sound of the armatun ht.rlking ou the upper and lower 
binding screws Shadow-rt'jidiiig by racuiiH of a point of light reflected 
upon a scale from a mirror inclo'^i'fl in a magnetized frame; su“pendea 
by a hiuiiun hair, is used in long di8tane(‘H, where Ifla impossible to 
locale niLermediuLe Matnuis, a- in submarine cables. 

TELEGRAPH LINES, 

Constrnr tidn of telegraph Unoa is a work of no ordinary undertaking. 
TIm- (.oui tiv through Inc h It is to p^^M has to be explored, and the 
'^er\ice>^ of e.vperu-nc- u engineers must be engaged. The shortest mute 
m geiHtai.’v eho-^e, rminirig along a highway or railway if possible; 
forehiH muht bt avoided , huddeu turns .should not occur ; where curves 
are necessary, they stiould 1 h‘ dtisigned as long as possible, so that the 
sf>liduy of the supports are not endangered. The posts should be 1.50 to 
ait) b'ct afwirt : new supports may l>e added if the weight of tho wires is 
too great. Posts arc FomctimcR ch.irred to avoid decay. Acrots them 
arms are placed, on which porcelain or glass cups are fixed in a revemed 
poBiijon, to avoid accumulation of moisture. 1’ho wire passes around 
iht rui>s, and is ibus lti‘*nlated from the earth. The wire is galvan- 
ized, size from 9 lo V*, ji mib* of wire weighing about 375 pounds. When 


wire 1« being ron, the eodii ore twisted firmly together by meank of • 
tackle and vise. When wire runs throogh damp places like tuauel*. It 
aiiould be covered with gutta percha. 

HOW TO TELEGRAPH. 

Those who desire to instruct themselves in telegraphy will 
find below the Mobsb Alphabet, FidUttES, Punctuation 
Points, and a correct lorm of a telegram. JMagrau)^ show- 
ing a constructed line, illustrations of a way station, and 
cuts of the INSTRUMENTS used in transmitting messages, w!U 
also be found in the following paj^. 


TELEGRAPH ALPHABET. 
C D E P G 


H I 


K L M N 0 P Q 


RSTUV WXYZ 


FIGURES. 


Period Comma Interrogation Exclamation 


Semicolon Italics Quotation Paragraph 


Fraction i 


CORRECT FORM OF TELEGRAM. 

6 P(I 25. Temnton, N. J., May 24th, 1882. 

To Thompson's Telegraph Institute, 


New York. 


Send mo circeilai of your institution. 


J, L. Davis. 


The foregoing message shoi?ld be thus written On the line: 


The check (CE) f Pd 25 signifies that there are six words 
in the message, and that the prloe of transmission is 
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<mhi th# abbreviation showg i;hat the diepatch is 

Wh^n ** fmcoinpames the check, it indicates 
that the charge are to be collected. The month and year 
of the date are never sent over the line. The abbreviations 
**^Fr.** (from) ‘*Sig,*^ (s^naturo) are never copied by the 
receivert 


^'he above dla^m Illustrates llui manner of connecting wlre8» iuHtru* 
ment«, and l^ttcrica on siirU a line, batteries being placed at each end 
of the wire. Ibittery A ha» Its xinc polo connected to the earth and Its 
coppej;to the line ; and the other battery at B prcHents Its zinc pole to 
the Hue and its cop^^e^ to the earth. If both batteries were connected 
with tlie same pole to the line, they would neutralize each other, and 
no current whatever would be produced. The line is coimccleti, aa 
shown, from the battery to the first instrument, and on t<» the next, in 
auch awuy that the current ia made to peas through each and e\ery 
Inatroment oi(( the route. 

Each office has a call or signal for itself. Any one or two 
letters of the alphabet will suit, and serves in working over 
the line the name of whatever offlere il is applied to. One 
office desiring to communicate 
with another writes on the line 
the call of that office three or four 
times, followed by his own call, 
and repeats this operation inde- 
finitely, or until he is answered 
by the office called. The offic^ 
answering the call makes the 
ter “ 1 ** three or four times, and 
signs his own call The receipt 
of a communication is answered 
by tho signal “0. K.” followed ^ 
by the signal or call of the office 
receiving it. If the receiver, ^ 
teom any cause, fails te read or 
unterstand any portion of the 
oommunleatidn, ho calls for a re- 
petition by breaking in ” and 
saying A.”(gV ahead), and 


giving the last word understood by him. If he wishes it 
repeated entirely he says ** R, R” (Rejjeat), 

With wires of many miles in length, main batteries, con- 
taining a large number of cells are placed at the end sta- 
tions. The return circuit is made through the entire dis- 
tance of the earth, and each office connected with the line 
in the manner here described. The means 
employed to *‘tap” a telegraph line 
(which is sometimes done in case of rail- 
way accidents and for other purpose's) are* 
very simple. The wire is cut, and its 
two ends connected to a portable instru- 
in the hands of a“fiound”ope- 
who may then easily read all that 
the wire. 

is frequently attriu^tCMt to out-doof 
lines, and thereby enters the ofliicea, sometimes 
damaging the Insfrumeius or even xettiii^ fire to 
enrtaius or other infiammahle material aiKUit the 
instrument tabic, a simple inii^Lrumcnt called 
Ughtninu Arrestor end Cut-out” is Uincd for 
the purpose of Intercepting and carrying to ihc 
earth such discharges of lightning aa would be 
liable to cause damage. Tlds apparatus is entirelj 
effective, and is a complete safeguard against 
Ughtinug. a 

RBLAT« 

Tilt! Rklay is usod only on main Hues, and Is 
made with greater or less reoustance, according 
to the length of the wire. It is coimecled in the main Hnr, and is 
oi»eratod by the key. The Armati’kk of the teluy cloai'H tho local cir- 
cuit by striking the screw above tlio magnet, and is simply liie key to 
work the loi'al aoinider. 

In the previous doaeription it Is assumed that the instrument is worked 
directly by thmeurrent sent along the line. In long circuits, however, 
-dirtjct working c<uild oniy be accompHshed by great battery power, as, 
owing to Inevitable loss by leakage, a current loses greatly ixifore it 
reaches Its destination. It is found to be a uiueh better arrangement to 
have the lustrumeiit w<»rkcd by a local current ” derived from a local 
battery at tho receiving station. 

When two stations fur apart are to be connected by telegraph, it is 
usual to transmit the signal to a half way station, and thence to re-trans- 
mit it. This is done by making the inleruiediatc instrument act as • 



TH8 BKLAT. 



teleorapht. 


relay. Tlie iunchatiiciil coTitrJvancd for thin putpoao W U>o (.oniplloatod 
to be doecrlbcd here. 




ABBAiraBKBNx oiF A WAT mjknoif. 

The annexed plan ehowe the Instrument* And connoettoiye ef a ^y 
stAticiD. The line enters at |i, passe* through the UglitulBg^Arreetert 
X, and thence through the relay, H, khy, K* Add back ta'the 
lightning arrester, and thence to the next station by the hhe L^ 
The button C, arranged as shown in the ilgnrc, is called a Cutout.*' 
When turned ho as to connect the two wires leading Into the office, 
it allows the lino current to pass across from one to the other without 
going through the iustrnmonls. The iuitrninc)|ts should 
ent out, by means of this apparatus, When leaving the tem* 
por^uily or for the night, and also during a tbander^toftn, to avoid 
damage to the apparatua. Tim local xtlrcuft commences at the T pofle 
of the local battery, K', and through the platinum points of the relay 
by the binding screws 8, 4, tlience through the sounder coils* 8, and 
back to the other pole of the battery. «. 

Othet essentiiil rfcts are the Ponr Houndkr (used In olflcss 
to roct‘ivc frtmo, Ukt Kev, with circuit- breaker, and the BAf tehV, by 
menus of which is produced. If the battery is a gravity bat- 

tery, it has the clipper in the bottom of a gloss jar, anS the line sw- 
landed in the top. Tim circuit is formed by cPUtiSctlng with wire the 
copimr (or posit ivo pole) to the blntllug sert'w of the key, and the alnc 
(or iiogalive pole) to the binding screw of the sounder. A small doaiv* 
tliy of blue \itrlol is placed in the bottom of the jar, and the jar fllied 
wiiii water u> cover the Elnc ; the instrument is then in condition for 
operation. 
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Algeria, Frcn<‘h. 
Argentine Rrpnblic. 
AuHtmlla 
Anslrifi-IIungary, 

Belgltim ’ 

KoHvla.,.. 

Mraril 

Bu'tUh Colinnbla. 

Biilgarlii ' 

Omnda 

CVylorir, , , 

Cape Colony. 

Chib ' 

('hlim 

Cochrr ('Juiki, Krinn li. .. 
Colombia 

Cof»ta Tfir« 

(’ll bn 

Dennijirk 

Ecimdor 

Egypt 

France 

Cermanv 

i-'ieat Britain and lielaiifl 

tirccLe 

(Juarcmnl-i 

Ibovniian l.'land'^ 

Ilonfliiou' 

Inibn. liiiti>,li 


Date. 

Lcngl h 
of 

Linc’P, 

Milov 

Nnm- 
b<‘r of 
offloe*'. 

Number 
of MCb- 
vages wilt; 

iHb) 

•l.4?0 

UK* 

' ll 

iHrr 

4 Ml‘l 

4.M.", 

gll,«HlOil 

Ih,^) 

'4h.K4%»j 

OTft] 


ispi 

H'i,4(*;u 

a.itii 

‘ 8,dVl’.(VK), ' 

IMP* 

-THijlI 
47Ti 1 

I’j: 


IMP* i 

fiPsl' 

^ I 


*18?!’! 



^5.^,ooo♦': 

1 

10, W4' 

8.10 1 

.vj.ixio; ( 


Imlich, li . 


1 apaii 


Monlencgrn 

Xetlu'tlaiulr 

Vurwav 

Ni'w /.<’ala)i( 
Orange Free 
Cutfignay. 


,! is'M 


T.’l. 

* i;js,ihVi| 

Pern. . 

1 ... . 

•J4 


1 

Phibp] 

; IMTM 



82.(hH>| 

Purto 1 

1 JMP* , 

1.8)0 

:W> 

121.000, 

Poiiug 

.[. .. . 

.J89, 

HI .. 


Kouniij 

.1 IMMO 

2.1 Wj 

is;'.. 

... 1 

,l(us'<ia 

isrs i 

2 (V.*7; 

12^ 

ortJMhio' 

.Scr\iji 


2io; 

u>... 

j 

Spam 

. 1 ’ 1 si s ' , 

4.872 

10.MI.. 

i 

SweiU'i 


I 14.41 4, (H)0| Su liyiTland 

I J.OIH*' Tni-rnsma 

' g«j,r>l7,d.'?T Tiijufi ... . 

'I’nrkey.. . 

785,noo;'rni|e« State-, 

I il'rnguay 

I;\'eiieziiela 

l,Wl,(X)d, ! Total, miliH 



Bate. 

Length 

Linos, 

Miles. 

Nnm- 
Ikt of j 
ortlccs. ; 

! 

j Number 

1 of 

►ages stT. 

1878 

! 8,ftl3 


384,006 

1875* 

1 16.8fl4 


5,502,000 

187‘J 

1 6.000 

125 1 

430,000 

! 1877 

192 

' 21 

68,000 

1 18751 

10,140 

287 


276 

11; 


1871* 


185) 

2,705.000 

18?,* 

4,003 

127i 

677, OOt* 

1875* 

4,M8i 

20Ci 

1,448,94.3 


1,2741 

1 

1878 

44* 




1K7’H , 

fl.376 


.'ioo, 6 no 


608 

•25* 

I 1880 

1. , . 

713 

4(30 

87: 

1 


1878 

2,-305 

191) 

98 

6 i[^. 60 Q 

IhTl* 

3,2,54 

879,000 

18711 

5(>,170 

2,561 

4,710,120 

1874 

907 

871 

iba.ooo 

1K77 

9,624 

824i 

2,023,000 

1875) 

5,146 

1771 

859,000 

J87» 

4,071 

995' 

2,614,000 


754 

1 


599 

30 


'1878 

17,08.5 

4iri 

1.844,000 

JH80 

107.1031 

11,817 

83,165,991 

1878 

654 

20 

88,000 


8.34 . 
492,5781 
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^ THE PEIHHPLES OF SHOET-H’AND WRITIHG. 






iYti A 

\AJ 


alpBgiiiaa^^ 




HE art of writing by signs, otlior 
IWt^^MvWf those in ordinary use as the 

written signs of speech, and so 
simple of forniaiion 
tliat the writer iniiy record (he 
utterances of a speaker as fast, or 
nearly as, fast, as tlu y proc'ced from 
his lips, is commonly known as 
^‘Short-hand Writing.’^ ’’J'he best 
Ifr known of the njodern systems of 
WTiting in this style is called pliono- 
graphy, or more generally, perhaps, 
^ stenography — tlie former word sig- 
^ nifying miiing bg soumh and the 
& latter short, or brief lerithuj. There 
f If arc numerous other methods or sys- 
tems of writing in eijort-h^ind, sueh as brachy- 
graphy and taobygraphy, l/ut mme (if these arc in 
such popular repute or me as stenography. 

Short-hand writing in some form has been in 
ttso to a greater or leas extent for nearly two thou- 
sand years, and it is said that the first short-hand 
writer who has left us any remnants of Ins work 
was '^Marcus Tullius Tiro, a freedman of Cicero, 
whose records of the oratory of his time are pre- 
served and known in the form of the Tironian 
Notes. The. system by wliich he wrote the oni- 
tioQ^.of the great Jloman orators must have been 


something of the most arbitrary and oom])lox ehar- 
acler, for Seneca, tlui i>hilosoplier, who lived about 
the heginniiig of tJic Christian era, is said to have 
added about fiv(^ fhousand characters or signs. 
And, as if the system were si ill incomplete, C^yprian, 
a Carthaginian bishop, added to it inany notes. 

The ‘^Tironian Notes flourished and were 
popular wdth the learned for about five hundred 
years, and then the Ijnjxn’or diistinian ](ractically 
suppressed them by forbidding the elironiclers to 
write the text of lus codex by the “ catches and 
short-cut riddles of signs.'’ This \vould s('em to 
indicate that the c*]»aractcrs were useal not mtTcly 
for the puq)ose of catching the oxtom]*<»nineons 
language of oralv)i‘s and speakers, but also as the 
means of recording imitlcrs of J)istory, tlje inscrip- 
tion (d laws, decrees, and statutes in tJjo empire. 
It is the ojunion of svtholars, who liavo made close 
research iiito the antiquity of sl)ort-liand writing, 
that the Tironian system recjuircrl the labors, at 
one time, of sev(n*al writers to take the words of a 
single orator, each one taking all the words he 
could, and that then the notes of all the writers 
wore united and matched or dove-tailed together, 
so as to furnish the eomjdetc transcription. It is 
claimed also tliat Xenophon used a system of 
short-hand in writing the record of his Memo- 
rabilia ” of Socrates, but there is no existing evi- 
dence of it, and many scholars are at variance on 
the point. 

The origin of any thing approaching a systofi, 
or alphabetical method of writing English by 
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8hort-han<I, dates back to the early part of the 
“ seventeenth century, when one J olm Willis, an Eng- 
lishman, devised a stenographic alphabet, Ilis 
system, howovor, though a (^editable bogi?ining, 
was nevertheless incomplete, and though many 
others improved’' on it, no very important 
practical advance was made until William Mason 
published liis works on short-hand between 1672 
and 1707. Mason’s system was the basis of what 
in later >ears became known os Gurney’s system, 
wliich is still in us(‘ by the members of that family 
in rc^jiorting the proceedings of the British Parlia- 
ment. 

Mason was followed by many others, some of 
whom dev(do])ed great imi)royenicnts in the art up 
to the (dose of the eigiiteentli century, among the 
best known being Byron, Taylor, Odell, a/id Mavor. 

It was in the years 1837-40, howeyer, that 
aljort-hand writing w^as reduced to ]>hilosophical 
exactitude, and was made eornjiarafiyely easy (pf 
aiMjuiremeiit by Isaac Pitman. Tlis luaiiual lias 
nui through thirteen or'fourteen (‘ditions, and in 
each there are imjiroyenients ” of real jiraeiieal 
value. Besides this it has ])een iin proved on by 
his relative Benin Pitman, of (dneinnati, James 
E. Munson ai^l Andrew J. Graham, of New York, 
and other jiractieal idionograiihors, until it is now 
(‘qua), in the hands of an aceornplished writer, to 
the task of reoording verbatim the most fluent and 
scholarly orators and lecturers of our time. 

Xext to the Englisli and American authors, the 
Germans have been most industrious in the im- 
provomont of short-hand, and the French are 
third. There are, ]u)W(‘ver, systems for writing 
in short-liarid the Russian, Swedish, Ihiuisli, 
Spanish, Italian, and rdber languages. Types 
have been invented for tlic ])rinting of books in 
short-h.‘iiid, and the literature of tho art, jirintcd 
both in the ordinan alphuhefs and tho short-hund 
e]iaract(‘rs of these languages, would make a library 
of many Iniiidrcd volumes, 

THE PRINCIPLE OF MODERN SHORTHAND. 

Tho principle of the modern system of phonetic short-hand 
writing is exet*Ldinglv simple, while singularly complete; 
and the medit for rhe invention or discovery of a plan of 
systematizing the signs in shorl -hand writing so as to philo- 
so^ically represent the soumls in our language is duo to 
Isaac Pitman. Tn every one of the methods of writing by 
shortrhand whicli preoetied his there wh.s a lack of system. 


Many of the signs were purely irbitrery, md th» writ- 
ten character, in comparativ^y slight changes of pddtMn or 
relation to other written^hamoters, freqiiently r^res^ited 
entirely different sounds. 

As the basis of his system, Pitman hit upon the idea of 
using tlio sectional lines and curves of a subdivided drcjp as 
the signs to represent all of the consonant and some of the 
occasional vowel sounds. To illustrate thj simplicity of the 
plan, and at the same time give some idea of the mode ol 
rtipresenting the sounds by the signs, a few 
/\. examples will suffice for the purposes of this 

J article. 

y j signs referred to are all included in 

tho annexed formation and division of the 

parts of a circle. 

THE CONSONANT SOUNDS. ^ 

The primary or elementary consonant sound signs obtained 
from this configuration, are tho following;— 


pa T D Ch J 


ThTKS Z 


THE VOWEL SOUNDS. 

The vowel Hounds ani rc])resi‘ntcd by nunute signs, in the 
form of dots and dashes, placed b<*foic end after, and in 
certain rct^tions to these consonant signs. To briefly illus- 
trate thi.s idea, it is only necessary to give a single example. 
A dot, a trifle larger than the usual sign for $ i)criod (thus .) 
ill one position is uswl a.s tho* sign of the vowel E; in 
another as the sigii of A. Place that dot before the stroke 
represent ing T, and we have the signs of the two sotmds 
which belong to and form tho six^ken word, ** Eat/* while 
the bujK rfluous center letter a, with its unuttcred sound, 
is omitttsl. and it gives tho full sound thus, '] of the word 
El’. Take the same dot vowel sign, and place it after the t ” 
sign, thus and it gives the sign for the sounds In the word 
“ tea,” but again omitting tho superfluous letter A, as 
though t he wonl wore Sfxdlod TB. Put tlio same dot in this 
jiosition 'i and it gives us tho sound of tho word *^ato,’* as 
though it were .si>ollod AT. Place the vowel dot behind or 
after tho “ t ” stroke and ikj)roducos the souml of the word 
“Tay,” thus, !• . \ 

All of those consonant signs 'hro capable of being unified 
to each other at their initial or terminal points, forming 
words, thus, as if it was spelled TAK, the flnal e 

being in any wise a superfluity. 

Examples of other junctions of the oonsonants am these: 

VI 

A L V z: 
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la tUljS waj worths are formed, and the simplicity of the 
of forming them, as compared >dth the ordinary 
forms required in English spelling and writing, cannot be 
better or more forcibly illustrated than in the word take/' 
given above, a vertical and a horizontal sign joined, with a . 
dot between them. It is this easy form of exprassing the 
sounds of spoken words that makes it practicable by the use 
of shoTt*hand writers to record tlie extemporaneous words 
and speeches of orators, actors, and preachers. 

TIME REQUIRED TO MASTER THE ART. 

The art of writing short-hand is altogj|^her a relative art. — 
one of degree. For example, it is quite ix)8sible to hsam the 
art, so as to bt^ able to write a letter in phoriogi’aphic char- 
acters, in two or three weeks of vigorous study. Bui 
between that, degree of the mastery of the art and t he ex|)ert. 
accomplishment of reporting a sermon or address as the 
words issue from tlie lips of a fluent six^aker, there is a gulf 
as wide as that which separates a sign-painter from a Bier- 
stadt, or a brewer’s truck -horse from a mcer or trotter. But 
to learn short hand so as to writ<' 100 words a minute, 
genemlly requires two years of study and practice. 

The acquirt‘mcnt of the art so as to l>e truly expt^rt, re- 
quires a vast amount of practice and persistence added to 
natural capacity and aptitude for the work. Out of every 
one hundred young persoas who undertake to 1cm rii short- 
hand writing, not over five per cent. lKx*onie first-class, 
export wriUu's ; ton per cent, become fairly gfu^l ; twenty 
per cent, will be good dabblers^ mertdy, and the other sixty- 
five per cent., after losing months of time in study and prac- 
tice, will give it up in disgust. 

THE BEST AGE TO BEGIN THE STUDY. 

To become a gocnl short-hand WTitcr one needs to Ix^gin 
the study and practice of the art betw'oen th(‘ ages of 14 and 
18 years. Of course much depends, in short- linnd as in 
every-thing else, upon the natural aptitude and tact of the 
indi>iduai, and there may be some exf>ert phonographers who 
began to study the art as early as 12 years or us late as 24 
years. But the chances of succ*ess between these extreme 
Tanges are largely m favor of the 12 year-old. Being more 
or less intimately acquainfwl with nearly all <»f the most 
rapid and accomplished stenographic w riters in the FniU'd 
States---and American .sliort.-yand writers are the equals, 
perhaps the superiors, of any in the world — the writer has 
taken pains to inquire as^o this question of age, and flic 
result of such inquiries is that 14 yc^ars to 17 years may be 
considered the best time at which a lad or girl should begin 
their studies. 

WHAT IS REQUIRED OF SHORT-HAND 
WRITERS. 

To become successful as a short-hand writer, the Ixjginner 
must set out with an abundant stock of energy and con- 
siderable patience. Behind these qualities there must lx* ; 
first, a good -liberal education, a quick, clear iQtelligcrico, 
rapid faculties of peroeption and distinction, excellent hear- 


ing, and a quick, nimble hand and wrist for the use of pen 
or pencil. The necessity of all these qualities will be under- ^ 
sto^ and appreciated when it is remembered how rapidly 
the syllables, the word-s, the sentences of sy)Octh flow from 
the mouths of speakers, and that the phonographer must 
keep pace with tliein, and not only hear them correctly, but 
record them legibly in the short-hand characters. 

The logic, oi reason, or coherence of the ideas conveyed by 
the speaker is not ncxsessarily a matter for which the reporter 
is accountable, nor is the style, or felicify, or elegance of 
the form of expression an affair which need concern him— - 
but the pjjonographer should be able lo correct all errors or 
misconceptions in grammatical rule or style of construction, 
if required to do so. 

The process of t ransferring instantly to a written record 
the extemporaneous, perliaps unstudied, ntteranees of a 
speaker ( alls for a most singular, prompt, and clear exercise 
of lK)th mental and physical powers. The car must be aleri 
to carry to the, bmin the chain of word-sounds ; the brain is 
required to interf»ret the meaning of these sounds, and at the 
game insUnt mentally call up the phonetic sign which in WTit- 
ing records lbi‘ words. Next it tel('grai)hs through the nerves 
tt* the hand the recollection or original suggestion of the 
forms of the characters or signs w’hieh will express yic words, 
and firndly, it is required to guide the muscular acitionof 
the. lingers, hand, and arm, hi making these signs. 

To think merely of the lightning-like rapidity with which 
thc.se luenuiland physical operations, acting in concert, must 
be carricfl out, and lliat every syllable calls for their exer- 
cise, while these minute syllabic operations follow each other 
at the rate of five hundred to one thousand per minute, 
and f^re sometimes required to bo nmintained for hours 
w ithout any iniermission, save the almost unappreoiable rest 
of the ordinary rhetorical pause.s, one may be led to suspect 
tliat the art is at once delicate and its practice straining to 
the last degree. It is no idle remark to say that a day's 
sharp work at short-hand writing involves a greater amount 
of fatigue and exhaustion than does an equal nnmlxirof 
hours sj)ent hI brick-making or at Ininbcring in the back- 
womls. The wu’iter of this article has hud actual oxi>cricnce 
in all three of the ofX‘upations, and submits the statement 
as one of actual fact. 

SPEED IN WRITING. 

The speed altaituHl in short -hand writing is a matter about 
which there is no litUe diversity of opinion among short- 
hand w rilers themselves, and there is probably abmit as 
much imagination imlulgcd in respecting it as there is 
among turfmen conceniiiig the “time” made by their own 
private trotters. 

The New York Stenographers’ Association adopted a rule 
providing for a test examination of candidates os a condition 
upon w hich their eltiction de{iended, and tlie rate required to 
be I’eai'hed was an average of one hundred and fifty words 
per minute, in a trial of six minutes’ duration.^ But such a 
test of itself proves very little as to the actual merit or 
ability of the writer. He may be put to great disadvantage, 
or he may be favored by the examining committee. 
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It does Bot necessarily follow that the most rapid speaker 
is the most difllcuK- tx) report verbatim. Henry Ward 
lieecher, for example, rates as a speaker who utters about 
two hundred words jM?r minute, but most short-hand wiiters 
will admit that they prefer to report him instead of many 
other clergymen wdio do not exceed one hundred and sixty 
or one Imndred ami seventy words per minute. This is due 
to the fatrt that IMr. Heeeher’s style and nietlKKl is so clear, 
even, fluent, and distiaet. He has bursts of rapid and 
fervid elof|iien(;(*, but even tliese are ^^ven and well-balanced, 
not jerky, confused, or indistinct, us is the case with many 
speakers. • 

Many years ago the writer sat b(‘sidean accompli8he<l short- 
hand writer, and saw him write, wliile ** the watch was held 
on him,” as the horse jockeys say, for two minutes and a Imlf 
at the rate of three hundred and two words a minute. But 
he was not writing from dictation. He wrote, from meimiry, 
a se'lection from the tragedy of Julius Cmsar, and it is 
doubtful w'het-hcr any rnrui, or woman even, could have 
clearly and distinctly uttered the words at that rate of speed. 
The aspirant for phonographic honors, howevei*, need not 
sun*cndpr because! lu* fails to attain such speed as that. If 
he gels to the })oint where lu! can write oms hundmi and 
lifty words per minute, and rend ortranscriU.' the notes read- 
ily either an hour or a ni<mtli afterward, he may consider 
himself an eflicioiit writer. Of eouvse a higlier rate of speed 
without any diminution in legibility makes him still more 
proficient. 

The beginner should candidly avoid .sacrifleing legibility 
to rapidity. Charles l>ickcns, liims^df an expert stcnogi*a- 
phor, gives ail atniisiug account in David Co]>perfield,”of a 
learner who has attained the power of writing, but who can- 
not decipher his own notes. 

It is almost superfluous tf) state lliat pi‘r.sons taking down 
a speech in short-hand should htivi? about half a dozen pen- 
cils sharpened, so that no time need be lost, if the jioint of 
one of them should haiifKin to break. 


REMUNERATION OF STENOGRAFKEES. 

A stenographer who can write from one hundred and 
sixty to twd hundred words a minute can cam anywh^ 
from $ 52*000 to $10,000 a year, according to the patronage be 
can command, and if it could be “picked up in three or 
six months, there would soon be thousands of stenographers, 
instead of the few score, perhaps fifty, really accomplisMd 
writers to be found in the whole State of New York to-day. 

Inhere arc five hundreil phonographers in Now York City 
who are fairly fast and legible writers, but as they are only 
of mediocre ability, they are employed mainly as amanuensiJS 
ami stynographic fifecretaries, and earn from $600 to $3,000 
a year. 

SYSTEMS OF STENOGRAPHY. 

According to the claims of stenographic authors there ore 
some five or six “ systems ” of phonetic shorthand, for each 
of which toxL-liooks and manuals hav<‘, boon published, but 
c<miing to the consideration of i)honographic short-hand only, 
we may say that there is only one. system in fact, and that is 
the original Isaac Pitman system. 

The systems of Benn Pitman, Andrew J. Graham, Jamiis 
K. Munson, and I), L. Scott-Browue, are nothing more than 
iniKlifications and claliorat ions of Isaac Pitman’s system or 
principle of writing. They arc, however, very (areful ami 
( onsciontious efforts, ami there is not one of them that is 
not an improvement on the original w-^ork. But the Isaac 
Pitman manual of to-day, the thirtcemth edition, is a long 
way in advance of his manual of thirty years ago, Isaac 
Pitman hohls the same relation to these other authors that 
Watt, the inventor of the st(‘am oiigiiic, dws to rmKlern oti' 
gine builders; granting, of coursf!, that if Watt wei‘e alive to- 
day and building enginch, he would not In*. St, ill building 
the old styh‘ engines, but would bo putting them together 
with “ im]>rovements^’ and “mwUfieationa,*’ as the other 
buil(ici*s arc iloiiig. 
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SOCIAI^ BTIQUiSTTE. 



ESTEllFlELl) (1 0 fi n c cl 
Poliifneiif^ as tivc art of 
pleasing. It denotc^s that 
oftso and gnieefiiliiesji of 
manners which first sprung 
up In cities^ coimeclocl witfi 
desire to please others by 
anticipating their wants and 
wislies, and studiously avoiding wliut- 
ever might give them pain. 

Courtesy displays itsi'lf in the tuldross 
and manners ; it is sliown more es]>o- 
oially in receiving and eTdertaining 
athers, and is a union of dignified eoai- 
plaisanoe and kindness. The woi d FAi- 
guette is of Anglo-Norman origin, and 
” formerly convoked to those who used 
it a far di&ercnt signification from what it does 
to-day. Etiquette ojiginally specified the ticket 
tied to the nock of bags, or affixed to bundles to 
denote their contents, and a bag or bundlo thus' 
ticketed passed unchallenged. The present mean- 
ing of the word was developed from the fact that 
our ancestors had their codes of mannera written or 
printed upon cards or tickets, and hence the mod- 
ern slang phrase the ticket ” is not so mcaning- 
lesB tiB one might suppose. 

Etiquette is the code of politeness enforced in 


well-briKl society. It relates entirely to the observ- 
am*(i of certain exb rior b^rms in the social inter- 
course of men and women ; so that a person may be 
])olite with that iiinaf^) and unstudied courtesy, 
whicli the Frem^h call the politeness of the heart, 
and yet ho entirely ignorant of etiqueiie. 

But there is no reason why one who is naturally 
polit(^ should not master that acquired and artificial 
politouess wbi(‘]i is called etiquette, for etiquette 
can he tauglit ; politenesg must be born in a man. 
He may understand the minutest deiails of formal 
etiquette, lie may pass with ease and distinction 
all the t(‘st8 of social life, and yet remain a boor at 
heart. On the other hand, a man may be rude in 
bis manners, may transgress eti(pieite continually, 
and yet bo a gentleman at heart, hecausii deicrcnce 
to women, and kindness to and consideration for all 
are natural t o liini. 

A mail or woman possossirfg already this 'genuine 
substance of politeness can caaily master the estab- 
lislied rules of etiiiuette, that pass-word by which 
jxilished society defends itself from vulgar intru- 
sion. 

When a man is fully conversant with etiquette, 
he may still fear to move in society for some time 
licforo he obtains that self-unconscious eai*e which 
is the liighest distinction of tlio well-bred man. 

True politeness,” says Pope, consists in being 
easy one's self, and in making everybody about one 
as easy as one can.” But when one has practice 
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enough in social farms not to be afraid of making 
social blunders, lie will soon aesquire that presence 
of mind and self-confidence which will sustain him 
eiisily on all occasions. 

True politeness is always tlie same, while the 
rules of etiquette vary with time and place, A 
sincere regard for tlio rights of others in the small- 
est matters, genuine kindness of heart, good taste, 
and self-command are at the foundation of all good 
manners, and can never grow out of fashion. A per- 
son who posvscsses these qufilities can hardljr be rude 
or discourteous, no matter liow far be may transgress 
conventional usages. In cultivating politeness, as 
in every-thing else connected with the formation of 
character, we are too apt to take a superficial view 
of the subject. Many persons endeavor to acquire 
tlioae manners which are merely stereotyped for- 
malities and do j^ot call for self-sacrifice or any ac- 
tion prompted by a good heart. They forget that 
the golden rule, do unto others as you would they 
should do unto you, contains the very soul and life 
of genuine politeness. Unless children and young 
j)eoplc are taught by prcx'cpt and example to abhor 
wluit is selfish and to prefer another’s i>lcasure and 
comfort to their own, their jioliteness will be en- 
tirely artificial, and exercised only when dictated 
by self-interest and policy. The essence of the 
worldly code of ethics is selfishness ; that of the 
CJiristian is disinterestedness. 

Some persons have the ‘‘instinct of courtesy” 
so hirgely developed tliat tliey hardly need to culti- 
vate politeness, but the great majority of us must be 
content to acquire tlie rules of good lireeding by 
study and practice. Lord Chesterfield, wlio was 
naturally deficient in that grace which afterward 
distinguished him as the most polished gentlentan 
in England, said, “ J luwi a strong desire to please, 
and was sensible that 1 had nothing hut the desire. 

1 therefore rcsoh cd, if possible, to acquire the 
means too. I studied attentively and minutely the 
dress, the air, the manner, the address, and the 
turn of conversation of all those whom 1 found to 
bo the people in position, and most generally al- 
lowed to please. I imitated them as well as Fcould ; 
if I heard that one man was reckoned remarkably 
genteel, I carefully w^atched his dress, motions, and 
attitudes, and formed my own upon jthem. When 
I heard of another whose conversation was agree- 
able and engaging, I listened and attended to the 




turn of it. I addrefiHied myself, though S0 itk 
mauvaisB grdee (with a rety bad grace), to all the 
most fashionable fine ladies ; oonfessed and 
with them at my own awkwardness 4n'd rawness, 
recommending myself as an object for them to tiy 
their skill in forming. ” In this way liord Chester- 
field became tlie most polite man in England. 

There are many forms now in vogue, in what is 
called fashionable society, that, under the circum- 
stances which called them into existence, are ap- 
propriate and beautiful, but which, under changed 
circumstances, are simply absurd ; and there are 
other forms or observances over which time and 
place have no influence, and which are binding in 
every instance. A duo regard should always bo 
paid to all little courtesies and elegances, and care 
should be taken that the first impressions are fa- 
vorable ; but the grand secret of never-failing pro- 
priety of deportment, says Madame Celntirt, u to 
have an intention of always doing righV^ 

“ Manners inaky'th man ” has the same force as 
ever. Goodness of heart, however boundless; 
learning, however profound; and accomplishments, 
the most brilliant and varied, are not in them- 
selves sufficient to make, us pleasant and agreeable 
members of society — a knowledge and practice of 
the laws of good-breeding must bo added, to make 
a perfe(;t whole. Your character may be inesti- 
mable ; but if you 8j>eak loudly, or with a vulgar 
twang, if you are boisterous in your behavior and 
escliew the reciuirements of society, your best 
friends will — bolund your back — lament that you 
are so little endowed with manners, although ^‘aii 
excellent creature.” “Manners recommend, pro- 
paj-e, and draw people together ; manners make the 
fortune of the ambitious youth — for the most part, 
hi.s manners marry him, and he marries manners.'^ 
The principle and gi-oun^work of thesejaws is, that 
they tend to add materially to the happiness and 
comfort of tl^ose around us, smooth and soften the 
contact of the individual atoms which are inoes- 
santly coming against each other in tlie restless in- 
tercourse of the busy world, and add a charm to 
the quiet monotony of every-day life. Acts of at- 
tention and thoughtfulness shown to those toound 
not only make their days pass more easily and 
happily, but at the same time ennoble the doer, 
and provoke a sweet return of kindly feeling and 
good-wilL. 


i2n:»oi>uoi:ioj{s anb salutatioks. 








SALUTATIONS. 


B LTHOUGH there are many 
a‘ry-day forms uf saltilation, 
lod sense will 'teach that they 
loulJ "vary in style with persons, 
me, placv, and circunistanecs. 
Never present a passive hand, 
ornno or two fingers, but grasp 
the right hand oC a friend for a 

irdr<xluml loan nriinarrhsl lady 
I their hands, unless she offers 

an takes off or touches the hat 
n aequaiutanee. lie risi^s when 
or leas e tlic room, bows to stran- 
mls his right hand tofrieiid'^. On 
iWing-room wdiere tht'i e is a party, 
3 lady of tlic house iKjfon* speak- 
ing to any one else. 

Gentlemen when saluted by gc'iitlemen need not uneover 
the head. When saluting- a lady a gentleman raiw^s his hat. 

Unless the right hand is disabled, a geiitleiuan does n<it 
use the hd!t ; he should apologize if cojnixdled to cxtmd his 
left hand. 

In, meeting in the street, the hwly generally first Ix^w^s to 
the ^tleman, in America, unless the gtmtleinan be much 
older or a very intimate a(;quaintance. If he wishes to 
addma the lady, he will turn round and accompany her 
for a little, or even a long distance. 

Many persons maintain, however, that a gentleman should 
always bow first to a lady, no matter whether she returns it 
or not. If ho sees by her face that she does not wdsb to re- 
turn it, he (saA refrsiin from bowing the next time. 

< A gentleman takea off his hat to a lady who is with a 
gehtteman whom he knows, the latter being the first to salute. 


lf*a geutloman mw'ts a lady on a siairway, he lifts his 
hat respiHtfully, If both are about to iihcend the stairs, 
the lady hlarids aside fora moment and ftiows ihegeiitteman, 
who will bow, to go first ; slirjuld tliey dt'.«;cending the 
stairs, the gentl(‘man bows and allows the lady 1o go down 
fi rst. 

A gentleman eurries his hat, cane, and gloves in his left 
hand on entering a rooitj, as the nghfc hand iniist be free to 
salute liis friends. Uc need not, and at present does not, 
nunove the glove from iiis right hand. The hands should 
ru‘t be gloved whi)(‘ rec(‘iving friends. 

Slionld a gentleman on tlic street see a lady ut a window, 
he may salute her, if she has recognized him first; but a 
lady cannot, while on the street, recognize a gentleman at a 
window. 

In bowing to a lady a gentlejiiun lifts bis hat wdth tbo 
hand fuiihest from the lady, ♦ 

If a lady with whom a gentleman is walking is .saluted by 
■ amgher gentleman, the former aeknowdodges the salutation 
by removing his hat. 

In iiuefing a friend ’with whom lieia likely to shake hands, 
a gi'iitlemau removes his hat with the le.tt hand, in onler to 
l(‘av(‘ the right hand fn‘t‘; and he dot^s not ])ut out his hand 
until he is ijuitc near the j>erson whom he is alxiut to 
salulo. 

lie always returns a salutatiim, no matter how humble the 
j)ersou who gives it may Ik*. 

“ A bow/’ Lii Fontaine says, “ is a note drawn at Bight, 
j If you aeknowleilge it, you must j>ay full amount.” 

I As grace should utiond all llio moV(*mcnts, whether of 
I man or woman, tJie manner of bowing, shaking the liand, 

I walking, and sptmking should bt) at once refined an<f ele- 

1 gHul,. 

'rho bow should be a graceful bend, or inclination of the 
hetul ; not a luiaty movement, nor a stiff jerk, A gentleman 
should raise his hat, indeed take it off his head, but not 
with a flourish, fbor seize it wdtb a sudden dash, as is now so 
often si'en. There is great art in making a bow, dignified 
1 and stately, but at the same time neither sUff nor awkward ; 
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anfi how much inoro difttcuit is it than people suppose to 
•hake hands \v<jll ^ » 

In what a vju’U‘ty of ways are our hands Bhakeri in the 
course of the yoai\ and how few of those w'ays are pleasant 
ones I Sometimes our hands am seized and violently agi- 
tated lo and fro ; at otlw;rs, a limp, ncwless something is 
dropped into our out^tmUdied pahn, whu'h shows no sign of 
life while in our possession. Then; are people, who from no 
feeling of alfeetiori, but simply from a vH'h>ns habit intended 
to express hearUness and cordiality, squeeze your ftngciiB 
until the ring^ upcui 
them enter into 
your 6esh. Others 
—and 1 think this 
the most trying or- 
deal— retain your 
hand in theirs for a 
length of time, and 
over and anon give 
it a little shake by 
way of adding 
presfieimni to their 
impiirios about your 
welfare. This latter 
CMist(un is a very old- 
Xasliionod one, but 
now and tJion one 
is remit red uncoui- 
foidable by encoun- 
tering it. Each one 
of these forms of 
haud-shak ing 
most irritating and 
objectionable. Take 
the hand offered you 
* firmly ; be careful 
to grasp the hamft 
not the fingers mere- 
ly, w h i c h lias a 
ridiculous effect; 
give it a gentle pres- 
sure, ami thtui re- 
linquish it ; do not 
lift it up t») slmk<>, 
neither ltd it drop 

— heartiness and co;di;dity should be expressed. 


INTRODUCTIONS. 


T is neither neet^ssary nor tlesirable to intiTMluce 
everyljtxly to evciybotly, Before ini rt>ducing 
{)ersf)ns t<» eueh other, eiKh avor to disc-over if 
such is the \Ai^h of both. Whtui p/'ople are, 
thrown togellier aeoidentallv or unavoidably, it is much 
belter not to hesilatc, but b) rnakf IheiH^UKiwn to one 
another. The rule.' of intiixluetions an; Bubst ant hilly the 
same for lx)th sexes 

r-TTr—. ^ — ^ — 


aBK!rX*BVXK. 

In making introductions be careful to preaent tbo inf^srto 
to the superior, as Mr. Jb to the Rev. Dr, 0. 

When neither difference of rank or sex exists, the yotthger 
person is intrmiuced to the older. 

Friends may present friends at the house of a mutual ac- 
qiiaintaiice. 

When two gentlemen call upon a stranger ^ business, each 
should prcsimt the other. 

Tf a gentleman requostef you to present him to another 

gentleman, who is 
his superior in social 
position, you should 
fli-st obtain iiennis- 
sion of the latter, 
and a lady’s ponnis- 
sion should always 
l>e asked before one 
gentleman presents 
another to her. 

Gentlemen are al- 
ways intnxlueed to 
ladies, not ladies to 
gentlemen. 

The form require*'! 
for introductions is 
very simple, viz. : 
‘'Mr. Kosis, }>ennit 
me to lntrodu<*e to 
you my friend, Cap- 
tain Lock 0 0 d,” 
then (turning to the 
Captain) “ Captain 
Lockwood, Mr, 
ItosS. The two ger - 
tie men may tlien 
shake hands and ex- 
change courteous re- 
marks, or merely 
bow\ 

The members of 
your own family are 
always introduced 
by mentioning their 
relations, in this 
: “My fjither, Mr. Ross/' “My daughter. Miss Rc«s,^ 
Miss Mary, Mr. Ross ” A g^tloraun’s wife is simply 
“ Mrs. lloss/’ and if then' be another Mrs. Roas in tlie fam- 
ily she is spoken of as “ My sisterdn-law, etc.” It is not con- 
sidered g(X)cl form for a gentleman to speak of his wife as 
hi.s “Ja(ly/’ nor to i nter his name on a hotel register as 
“Mr, Hohs and lady.” 

When introducing {xirsons, \ye very careful to speAk their 
nanu'S plainly, and on Ixung introdufxkl to another, if you 
do not catch his name, say without licsitation or embarmas- 
ment, “ 1 bt'g your jMvrdon, I tlid not hear the name.** 

If a g<‘nl Icman meets an agreeable person at the house of 
a friend, he may cemverse with him without the ceremony of 



way 
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id introduction. Their presence in a friend’s house is a 
iuMcient guaranty of their res{>e<‘tahility. 

When many persons are to be presented to one person, as 
a reception, it is necessary only Ip name the honored guest 
once, as **Ailow mo to present Mr. Johnson, Mr. Gray, Mr. 
Morton,” and so on, a bow (‘inphasizing eac;h name. 

When introducing ixirsoiis of rank, riever forget their 
titles. * 

Persons that are known to have achieved fame in any way 
are always given the credit duo them. If a foreigner, who 
is not otherwise noteworthy, is to l)e introduee<l, it is as 
“Monsieur Vincent, from Paris,” or “ Lord K illow ay, from 
Dublin,” and so on. If a ^lainter or author is presented, the • 
introduoWon should be Mr. Lossing, the author,*’* or “ the I 
well-known fwiinter, Mr, Brown,” &c. ^ j 

If a gentleman should meet in a friend’s house a person | 
with whom he is not oii friendly terras, eiimie-tto reejuires ' 
tliat he shouM be courteous towards him for t he time. j 

A gentlein/in should never let the lack of an introduction I 
prevent him from ]»roniptIy offering his services to any I 
unattended lady who may require them ; he should lift his i 
hat and jxilitely ask permission tt» assist her, and, when the | 
service has been ac’complishcd, bow and retiif*. ! 

The act of “cutting ” can only be justified by some strong i 
inatanc<> of tnul conduct in lla^ pevs<m to lx* cut, but a cold ! 
l)OW, which (lisfjourages familiarity without offering insult, j 
is the best mode to mlopt towards tlujse with w'hom an j 
acquaintance is not deemed desirable. | 

InlrtHluctions, given at a party to a stranger visiting in i 
a city, must Ix^ followed by nxiognition as long as tlic visit ‘ 
continues. . j 

To iiitnHluco to a friend a person who is in any w^ay ob- ; 
jcctionable, is an insult which fuily justifies a withdrawal of 
friendship. 


B0JUES FOB LADIBS. 

Unmarried ladies are presented to married ladies, the 
youngi‘T to the elder. * 

When two ladies are introduced they sliake hands. 

Young ladies simpJy bow when introduced to unmarried 
men. 

A lady may present another lady at the house of a friend, 
but it is always better to allow the hostess to perform the 
ceremony.' 

Ij^ulics should not dance with gentlemen to wliom they 
have not Wen formally introduced, although an introil action 
by the master of ceremonies is jicrfccijy in order ; even 
then tlie lady’s permission should lx* asked, if the enter- 
tainment Ixj a ])iibJie one. At a private ball, the lady of the 
house may introduce a gentleman to a lady without the 
permiBsion of the latter, in order that lie may ask her gucat 
to dance; but the lady is not obligcil to consider her partner 
HS an acquaiutanc(‘ afterwards unlcsa she plotust* 

Tb(‘ raatmer in which an intruductioii is made is very 
simple; * * 

“Miss Morton, permir me 1o introd^e you to ray friend, 
Mrs Howard,’' or “My sister, Mrsnioward,” or “My 
mother, Mrs, llowanl,”or “ My sister-in-law. Mrs, Howard,” 
as the case may be, and then (lunjing to Mrs. Howard), 
“ Ml'S. Howard, Miss Morton.” 

It is often better toliave one’s relatives introduced to 
friends other friends instead oi diri'ctly. Of course there 
arc many exceptions to Ibis rule. 

The viihitives of one's friends, wdien introduced by tbo 
latl/or, l)ecomf‘ acquaintances, but may be ilropped if they 
seem objectionable 

Ladies may ]>ass or “ cut” a gimlkman on the sirt'd, but 
it fthould lx.' very carefully done, and never without g(Kxl 
cause ; it is bettor to UiW coldly. 





FOB LADIBS. * 


•ADIKS' vinitiiig cards slioiildbcof 


V C material, aud a little larger 

m those oil gentlemen. They 
[)uld be engraved in plain 
ript with letters of a medium 
0, “ Mrs.” or “ Miss” should 

be prefixed, unless there is 
a title of some kind No 
lodT/ ^ill allude to her hus- 
, religious, military, naval, or 
lil ion or titles on her enrd. Her 
or honoring designation may 
/ othei’s, but she should never 
liem 

haraeters arc often nsed, but 
form.” Cards should l>e en- 
e Italian characters and with- 
bosse<l surface, or e\ cn osten- 
ietters. When (ho adtiress is 
I be engrave<l in the h)Wor left- 

hand corner. 

JVrsons in mourning use ji vard with a black border wiib 
the inscrit'tion in heavy shaded siiript. 

InKngland, if a {KTsou thinks ii stranger who 1ms left a 
card a clcsimblc acquainiunco, he sends him’ an invitation to 
<*alb In Amorioi, l.r-fl^evcy, it is the prevailing ( itslom to 
re(|uire an inlroduCion, which may take place by canl : 
indeed, the can! has, to a <*erlain extent, taken the plan* of 
fornud letters of introduction, tiuIchs there is soiue sfandal 
reason for the latter. The introdiu ing lady writes ujion the 
ur)pt‘r left-Iiand eorner of her visiting card, 




Id , of 


This can! is put in a fine enveloiie with that of tbo lady 
wishing to be introdueod. The envelope may be sent by 
cither iM 3 st < >r messenger. The lady to whom the two canls are 
forwanled, or sorno of her family, must call in l)erson, or 
stmd spiM'ial message by private moasenger to explain. If 
the call is made, the introduction should take place within 
three days. This visit must bo promptly returned unless 
an “At Home” day is notcsl upon the visiting card, or 
mentioned during the conversation. If the lady introduced 
lives nt a distance, and there hav<' l)cen no special courtesies, 
she must leave a card with P. P. (t (pour prendre congi; to 
take leave) written upon it, to show that she has left town, 
j If only one visit h.Hs tak(*n {>lace on each side she need not 
! call again, and her P. P. (\ card is the final courtesy re- 
quired. Jf she li\cs in town she may put her acquaintance 
in her visiting-list, but tius first hospitalities are the privi- 
legeof the [)<Ts<m whose acquaintance was sought. 

After a {KTsonal introduorion, the lady residing in town 
may leave a card, which must bo responded to by a return 
card within a week. Put if a reception day is mentioned 
upon the card, that particular time cannot be pa.sse<i over 
without a card or an apology. No further visits need be 
])aid. 

When a lady changes her rcside4ict« she must leave hei 
card, with he»* new address, with those who have jmid her 
visits. She nun send the card by jH)st to those who owe her 
a call On leaving town for the summer, or to go on a 
journey, a lady myst send her friends by post her own and 
her family’s card marUcrl I\ P. (I, with her tiunfwrary ad- 
dress. When she jv*! urns she sends out her cards, ^ bicb 
may liave an “ At Home day upon them. 

Three weeks before a young lady’s marriage she leaves her 
card in person, but she does not visit ; her mother’s or ehap^ 
eron*s card is left with her own ; and, although the youifg 
lady’s name may have been engraved together with theirsr 
before, nt this time she has licr own card and oddrees, 

On the death, birth, private wedding, the entering of a 
new houstj, etc., of a friend^ a card with some apjiropriat© 
recognition of tho event may be sent. A bouquet of cut 
fiowei's and a card are sent directly in case of a death 
among one’s friends, Written expressions of Empathy are 



CABD KtlQITBlTE. 


to liieodB. The card most be left in penon^ or 
ami by i5^)edal messenger, Oii such occasion no acknowl- 
edgment Ib necessary or expected. 

On entering a roceptjon, cards are left in the hall. If an 
invitatioii has to be declined after it has been accepted^ 
cards are left (by messenger) in the evening, and an expla- 
natiou sent the next day. Invitations, cards, and replies 
may be sent by*mail, but a card of sympalliy or of congrat- 
ulation must be left in i>er8on or by st)ecial messenger. 

Upon all formal occasions the husband^s card goes with 
his wife’s, but their names are not usually engraved upon 
the ^same card exc(3pt immediately after miirringe. The 
mother’s mid the eldest daughter’s names ai-o engraved upon 
the same card, during the first season of the latter* 


u. cJi 


(X<Xf€, 






If there is more than one daughbT, the form is, “ Misses 
M<X)i'e.” • 

If a chaperon hitroducca the young lady f>r Indies, then 
her visiting card left with theirs, so that their connection 
is undoiutood. 

When a son rnteiis society his mother leaves his card with 
his father’s and her own. Within u week the cards of all 
{>erfloii8 ihvited to an entertainment must bo left by a mem- 
ber of the family upon the host and hostess, and also ufxm 
the i>crson, if any, in whose honor it was given. This is 
strict etiquette, whether the invitation was accepted or de- 
clined, This duty must be porforjn(3d by the ladies of the 
family, or some one of thorn, and cannot Ikj shared b) gen- 
tlomen. In the ease of deatli at a friend s house, however, 

a gentleman may leave a lady's card. 

* 

FOR a£NTLE10:N. 

A gentleman’s card is smaller tljan a lady’s, engraved in 
p\aSn far^eimilfl or st ript, and. has Ins address in the lower 
right hand comer. If it Ik? engraved, .Mr, should be pre- 
fixed to the name, otherwist^ imt. Visiting cards must never 
bear a business ad<lress. 

All merely honorary or official designations must be 
omitted, except in cards intended for official visits only. Offi 


cers of the army or navy may use their title if they choose. 
It is also customary for judges and physicians to use their 
titles, but it should be omitted by other^irofessional men. 

A gentleman who has been introduced to a lady, and 
wishes to be put on her list of acquaintances, leavers his card 
at her house. If her mother or chaperon does not desire to 
enlarge her acqiiaintanc*e, she pays no attention to his cai*d. 
Jf she wishes his acquaintance, she invites him to visit, or to 
an cntertrfinmoiit, and ho ratfet then call. 

If introduced by card or letter, he calls, asks after the 
ladies, and sends his own card and that of Ids int roducer. 

An indefinite invitation given to a new acquaintance, 
wdthout mentioning any x>artictilar time for calling, amounts 
to nothing, and ho should not call upon the strength of such 
a vague courtesy. 

When a gentleman makes a call and acts for all llu’ ladies 
of tlie family, he sends in a card for each jierson. If he 
calls upon a young lady who is staying with friends with 
whoyi he is not Ofiquainted, he sends in his card to the lady 
of the hoiist^, and asks to see her also ; it is customary for 
her to come inb) the ro^nu before he goes away, and tell him 
that the friends of her guest are always welcome. 

If he calls iqxui a young lady, she may (if she has been 
“ in society ’’ for one season) rewivo him without her mother 
or r/mpf^roa, or they may bo prestmt during the call. The 
absence and not the presence of the mother or chaperon is 
more common in America, less common in Kngland. 

A purely formal call should not exceed u <|uarter of an 
hour. On leaving, “ gcxxl l)ye ” should be said, in preference 
to“go<xl morning,”or “gfxjd eveiung.^’ 

I A gentlciuan who has a.skt*(l an introduction to a married 
or elderly lady has no right to oxi>eot that she virill cai*e to 
coni iiiuo the acquaintance, or will invito him to call, though 
she may do so. At their next meeting he shouhl wait for her 
; to rm>gnize him. 

A gentleman who is at leisure in the day-iimo should call 
between two and five p. M. Jf engaged during the day, ho 
.should call lietween half jwist eight and nine in the ovening. 
a}id not eatlier. 

Within a wcH‘k after a gentleman has re«?eived an invitation 
to an entertainment, whetln?r he accepted or not, he sliould 
call or leave a c/ird upon tho senders of the invitation, 
j Kvery invitation, no matter what its nature, should be 
answ«3rcd at once, and either accepted or declined. 

, If a geiilltmian ret-eives a cmxi iiitro<lucing another gentlo- 
! man, wlioso card he iuclose.s, he roust call within three days, 
i or if unable to do so, send a me.sseng6r with explanations 
• and courteou.s offers. 




r* 



MOBNING AND AFTBBNOON CADia. 


T is n<)t tho pnictifc of gooil so. 
elcty to make calls lu*foia' noon 
From l^vo until five in thcaftcr- 
. noon is tho proper lime. Such 
( alls are, Jiowever, often callecl 
morning calls. All Judies who 
are in society have Ilnur recop- 
^tion days, and if these are 
known, it is very iin]>olite, ex- 
cept in a case of necessity, to intrude at other 
times. Often lielics choosi* tlu^ evening for 
their rewptioii time, but, bother il is the 
morning or evening, their hours should lx* 
n*garded. The only oxoi'ption to this rule 
is when vi^it,oi's to (he city fu* town, who 
could not olht'rw; .e pay tlu'ir r<‘spects, are f)er- 
mitted to make calls when they can. Formal 
calls arc always made in the morning, and 
should not oxe<*<‘d twenty minutes, A genth-- 
man ma’ong ti morning call should go alone, 
unJess ho has gained permission to bring a 
friend with him. 

(4ent]^men retain their hats in their hands, and do not re- 
move their ghiYCS. 

Jjadifs do not i*emoY(i their gloves, and retain their parasol 
in their hands. 

Tht^ host<-ss will ring the l>ell for a hUTvaiit to open the 
door for le r eallevs when they ta-ke their leave. 

Callers .should alwa>s s^md up their cards first, and ladies 
who cull in carriag(*s do this by tho footmA before they 
alight from their e<j[ujpage. 





EVENING CALLS 

Arc less formal, and more pleasant than those made in the 
mf>nung, and intimate friends may prolong an evening call 
beyond the tisual hour. 

Calls made by strangers should bo returned within one week. 

New corners to any ncighl>orhood are called on by "the 
former residents first. 

On ceremonial •K'casions manutul ladies leave their hus- 
hamTs cards with their owm. 

Never keep a visitor waiting ; it is l>etter to receive him 
just as you arc than to delay 

Vi.sitors from a distaucs’^ may call earlier or later^ nigl 
stay longer than noigld)ors. 

When your friends are entertaining visitors from a dis^ 
tance, you should call ujxm both, and they should ret\u:n 
your (*all Avithin a wei k. 

It is not enstomarv to offer refreshments to callers unless 
they come fi'om a long distance. • 

Cards should be left wilhina week after any social festival. 
When one has been i^reventcd from ac<;epting an invitation, 
it is polite to cal! a< soon as pos.sibl^^ and express regr(>ts. 

When a lad} receives a genllcinan, she rises- from her seat 
to meet him, but nTurnes it at once. 

Th(* Jiostes.s advances to meel a lady guest. 

A gentleman calling on a gcntlomau is received at the 
door, and relieved by him of hat, ovfercoat, and cane. 

Never, while waiting tho apj^eamnee of the hostess, bo 
guilty of handling anything, or walking about the room, or 
intA fh'ring with t ho furniture in any way. Be careful not 
to turn your back on visitni's, or b*) take out your watch, 
or ill any way to manifest tedious anxiety to l>e going. 

When ono has said “ g(kxi bye,*’ or ‘*good day,” it is 
awkward to linger. . 

If your friend is dressed ready to go out, do not make any 
nunark about it, but take your departure at the earliest mos 
ment without remark 





R JOHNSON soj-s that 
in ordor to oon verso well, 

e must ho materials ; in the 
Hid plac'O, th( r(' must be a 
imandof words ; iullintliird 
ist bo iniaijiiiat ion to place 
views as lliey an* not com- 
and in the fourth jdace, 
pres('m'(‘ of mind, and a rests- 
t to be overcome by failuri'*- 
<enliiil re(juisite; for waul of 
do not excel in coriversa- 

';)»ressinpf one’s tUouj^bls in 
'^.nglisli, is one of the nl- 
^ V to those wlio mix in 

^ood society. A half-opened month, a perpeiuul smile, a 
vacant stare, and a wanderini; eye are all evidenecs of ill- 
breeding. One shouhl try snpjiress all ex'-evjve emo- 
tion of whatever kind, Asconver-s^ition is tin* {»riiicipal bnsi- 
in company, we cannot pa too nim U atteution toil. 
Wit in conversation oonwsts more in - finding it in others 
than in showing a gn-at dt^l one’s set f ; for i f a man gf^es from 
our company* pi cased witn lunisolf and his own wit, he is 
|x^rfectly well pleased with us. 

A gentleman will never permit himself to lose his teini^cr 
in society, and be will never talk at people, or show off ” 
in strange company. 

^ Women^ clergymen, and men of Icuniing or years should 
always be addressed with rcspoid and attention. 

It is bad taste to talk of fevers to a physician, or stocks to 
a toker, gr ip fact to talk “ shop ” of any kind. 

fjonversation ought hot. to relate to domestic matk^rs. Yet, 
as people take more interest in their owh affairt^ than Ln any 


thing else, it is iwmark of tfJK-t to loud a mother to speak of 
her children, a young laxly lo tiilk of her summer at a w^ntcr 
ing place;, or, in winter, of her, last ball. Ask the author 
nlxmt his forllicoming lK)ok,or the artist aliout his exhibition 
picture, and after having luniished the topic, you need onlv 
listen. 

Some persons spoil every parly they join by making it 
their only object to prove lhal every one pres^uit is in the 
wrong but tbomsclvcs ; su<-h ill-hrod and ill4imed argu- 
mentativeness slionld 1)0 strictly avoided. 

.Advice is never to be givdi iiTiasked, and inforimition 
should be asked f'T ami given with caution. 

A gentleman wdll not make a statement, unless he is al>- 
solulely convinced of its truth. 

He is attentive to any f>crson who may be speaking to him, 
and is C4|uany ready k) sprak (»r to lislcn as t he cose may 
re(piire. 

Tb* never desv^onds to flattery, although ho will not with- 
hold a di^servoxl compliment. 

If ho lias traveled he does not introduce that information 
into Ins convtU’Kalion at every opportunity. 

lie does not help otit, or f<»restall, the slow speaker, but in 
conversing with foreigners, who do not not understand oiir 
language p<‘i Ceetly, and at tijue^* arc unable to find the right 
word, politely assists lhf?m l>y suggesting it. 

He convers(‘S wdth a foreigner in his own language ; if m)t 
xompetent to do so, he aiKfiogizt^s and begs permission to 
speak Knglish. 

lie does not try to u.se fine langimge, long words, or high- 
sounding plirases. . 

He ilws not VNuist of birth, money, or friends. 

The initial of a f»erson’s name as, “Mr. H.,** should never 
Ix) used'to designat/C him. 

Long stories should U; avoided, 

One’s country or customs should be defended without hes- 
itation. but also without anger or iimluo warmtb. 

Scandal is thjfii||least excusable all conversational vul- 
garities. 

When a grammatical or verbal error m committed by 
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SOCIAL ISTIQUETTB. 


persons with "whoin one is conversing, it is not to be cor- 
rected. 

Words and ]>Lrwscs Uiat have u double moaning arc to be 
avoided. 

Politics, roligion, and all topics si>ocially interesting to gen- 
tlemon, such os tini turf, i ho exchange, <ir the farm, should be 
excluded from g(u;eral eonverewition when ladies arc j)resciit. 


nence, or for the purpose of oheoking personalities or trou- 
blesome intrusions. Under no ciroumsianoes whAteyn^ 
Bhoiild it bo used merely for amusement's aake» to product 
an effect, or in order to show off one*s ijwn wit. It must 
never be employed by a gentleman against a lady^ thpUgh 
ladies are prone to indulge in the use of this wordy weapon. 
Their acknowledged j)osition should, in the eyes of a ti^e 


(lentlemen should not make- use of classical cjuolatioiis in 1 gentleman, shield them from all shafts of satire. If theyi 


tlie presence of ladh'S, , , 

' without afxdogizing for, ' / 

tlioiigh there are many \ 'I'j I ^ I / 

viilfraris^is, 

(lift last fleffroe Ijrosomc. 
very sparsely introduc* 

carefully used as puns ; 

and a pun should never ~ ‘‘ 7;^ 

be perpotrabHl unless it T 

rises to the rank of wit- 
ticism. There is no 

greater nuisance in society Ihan a dull and persevering 
punster. ■ "" 

It is always sill y to try to be witty. 

It is batl bn^odiug If -atorrupt a j>crsou when conversing. 










THE TETIi-A-TETE, 


dull and perseverLu^^ 


on the othor hatidj 
choose to indulge in tM^ 
tire, it i« the part of a 
gentleman to remrm* 
strat© gently, and if tho 
invective be continued/ 
to withdraw'. 

It is extremely ill-bred 
to whisper in eompanyt 
but a “g<inile and low 
voice” is always an “ex- 
cellent thing” in men 
as well as in women, 

A geiitleinan looks, 
but never stares at 
those with whom ho 


jectionablc, although 
^ The name of any i>er; 

made, should be given if 
yittce should always 
^I^th is not a proper 

' - ~ ^ sea-captain’s wife, or de- 

fonnities before a de- 

A-TETE. J, J ^ .1 

formed person, or fail- 
ures in the presoneo of a bankrupt. For, as Heine says, 
“ (lod has given us sj)6cch in order that we may say pleasant 
things to our friends.” Woohouldlet it bo tho object of 
our conversation to please, and in order to do this, we 




Pofrain fTv>m till’ II of satire, ev(m if you are muster of j should not converse on subjects that might proTo distaste- 


the art. It is fyeruiiiisible only as a guard against imperti- ! ful to any person present. 


ilw 


SHOPPING. 



jT should bo remembered that a shop is a public 
place, where one is seen and lieard by strangers. 

A genuine^ lady marks her goodness ami wis- 
dpm by using polite forms of speech. She will 
not say **fwant such a thing/' but **8how me, if you please, 
that article.” A woman .of good sense ought U) have a very 
clear idea of what 


parisons with goods of another store. When you leave 
the counter a slight bow is never out of place. On the 
other hand, familiarity on the part of tlio clerk should 
not be allowed, and if he is asked for advice it should be 
done in such a way that he will give it rosix)ct.fully. 


she requires before 
going shopping, 
and she will do well 
to hx in her own 
mind just what she 
wants to buy, and 
how much she is 
able to pay for it. 
Clerks have lioen 
heard to say: ''It. 
is a pleasure to wait 
upon that lady, for 
shs alwaysk knows 
what she wants, 
and she is so polite.” 
A lady will always 
find that those lit- 
tle phrases "if you 
please ” and 'ihank 
you” will assist her 
rei^ much in her 
slioppinjg. If some 
oiher lady should 
exaiqiiiing goods 
^hat you wish to 
at* wait unUl 
through, 
Kirar draw com* 


STREET ETIQUETTE. 

Nowhere has a man or a woman grea ter oc.casion to exercise 

the virtue of cour- 
tesy tlian on the 



SHOPFINO. 


sti'O.ct., and in no 
place is the dis- 
tinction between 
the polite and tlm 
vulgar moi’o clearly 
marked. 

In England and 
America it is not 
customary, as a gen- 
(Tal rule, for a gen- 
tleman to s^duto a 
lady with w^om he 
ip not- intimate, un- 
hjps he has received a 
slight bow of recog- 
nition, in order tq 
give her an oppor- 
tunity of discontin- 
uing his acquaint- 
ance. But many 
gentlemen adopt 
the rule of tlic (Eu- 
ropean) continent, 
where the gentle- 
man always bows 
firdt l«iving it op- 
tionAlwith thela^ 





BOCIJLL ETtQtJBTTE* 


to re£um his bow or wot. Tlte hat is raisod with the hand 
farthest from the person sainted. 

When gentlemen are escorting la<lies it is their duty to 
insist on carrying any article the latter may have in their 
hands, except the jiarasol. 

Ladies and persons of rank or ago are always entitUnl to 
the inner path, and a gontlemaii walking wiUi any person 
should accommodate his speed to that of his companion. 

Never leave a friend suddenly on the street without a brief 
ai)ology. 

If a gentleman wishes io .speak to a lady whom he meets 
on the street, he must turn and walk with her. ^ ^ 

Never, except in a case of necessity, stop a business man ; 
if yon must speak with hini, v^alk in his direction, or if 
compel led to detain 

at ladies in the ^ 

street. fakoi 

Tnfonnation asked 

by a lady or stranger should always be promptly and cour- 
t^uSy given. 

A gentleman should otfer Ids arm to a lady or elderly > 
jierson on long walks at night, or in ascending the staii*s of 
a public building, 

A gentleman tWnot under any circumstances “cut'* a 
hnly who has l>owed to him. 

A gentlcnnin who renders any servine to a lady whom he 
does not know will take his leave ns soon as his good deed 
has been accoinplishod. She may recognize him the next 
i imo they meet or not, os she pleases ; it is not considered 
amiss to do bo. • * 

Do not look back after ]>crson», or ea^ in the street; or 
walk too rapidly, or talk orlatigh soas to attracjt attention. 

To talk of domestic affairs in a public vehifle or on the 
street, is very mdp. 


Never nod to « lady In the street, l>nt WJe off yoc^ itllf it 
it is a coiy^tesy her sex denude, ' 

A lady should never leave a friend on the stredf i^ddenly, 
without an apology. A 

If a lady with whom you are walking recogniaes the salhte 
of a person who is a stranger to you, you Aould retttni It, 
When a lady whom you accompany wishes to enter a atore^ 
you should hold the door open and allow her to entefr tot, 
if practicable ; and you must never pass before a lady any- 
•where without apology. 

Xadies should avoid walking too rapidly. Loud talking on 
the street or in public conveyances is a sure sigh of bad 
training. ' ^ . 

No gentleman will stand in the doors of hotels to stare ii^ 
^ w.aaat..yr- ^ ladies as th«7 pas*. 




is a near relative or : 
faie. Jlawii, and in as^ ♦ 

cending the steps of 

a public building, or on long walks, and in the epont^* 

FANGY FAIRS. ' ’■ ■ '' 

A gentleman should wear an opera or dress hat to these 
entertainments. ‘ He should noj “chaffs about the prieP 
appended to any article, nor demand change; should he 
'overpay for any tlling,^ the lady should hand the ohaUge. 
without delay, leaving him the opi>orfcunity of offering the 
excess as a contribution. ^ ' 

It is always well for gentlemen to provide thomselv^ Vith 
^such sums as they ore willing to spend on suohoccawoiw* and 
ladies should remember that even tho smallest purchase 
deserves a “thank you.” • 

* ' I ‘ w j 

LIBRARY ETIQUETTE. , 

Libraries ore generalljr visitod by j^crsoiMi who kotoif the 




OF FITBLIC PtJUOBB,, 


Mii^<)Clk>ok8iU34qtit«ttoo w«U to4i<^tBrbc^ Visitors 
to BilibWfY rtottld remembeir to "be <»reful uot to tiim tbe 
laay^ ol volume noisity, or to laugh or converse with 
eoquidntanoes so as to annoy other readers. It is but inis^ 
vn^tdalism to make pencil marks^ turn down a leaf, 
or bend back a book. Bewlets idiould be careful not to tear 
or Soil a volume ; and visitors who go through the library 
building merely as sight-seers should move quietly, and if 
asked to write their names in the visitors" book, do so at 
once, ‘ 

AT CHURCH. 

Church goers should always be in season, so as not to 
interrupt the congVegation, A gentleman removes^ his hat 
on cnt^ng a phurch. If he is accompanied by l^'es, he 

Ing the hours of 

worship- What- at the ’ 

ever act of civility 

,is offered or Received should bo acknowledged quietly, and 
every-thing arranged to prevent a noise. Hat, oano, and 
umbrella most be carried into the pew, and care token that « 
they do not f alL 

Ihie respect should al^ys be paid to the observances of 
the church which one attends. 

It is not a mark of good breeding to crowd about the 
church door when the congregation is entering or leading. 

On cerAnonial occasions, the guests should always remain 
in Urn pew until the persons immediately interested have 
pUssed \ they may then fall into position, and move with 
thmntq the exit * 

fSTIQUETTK AT PLACES OF AMUSEMENT. 

*%beil a gen^emaxt takes a lady to the theater, he should 
^mideavor to secure seats in advanos* 




AT THE THEATER, 


No gentleman wilt leave his lady companion tmatt!bided 
between acts, unless requested to do so by her, or to obtain 
something for her. ’ 

JiTever whisper during the performance of a play, nor hum 
the melody that is being sungbon the stagCi 
If a gentleman is in full dross ho can visit any part of the 
house to Sjxjak with a friend, and it is jxTnussible at the 
present time for gentlemen to apjxjar without gloves. 

The rule ftf English theaters forbids ladies wearing bon- 
nets to occupy boxes. In tlie United States bonnets are 
often worn in the boxes of a ibouter, and even at the 
opera. ^ 

When an invitation Is given to the oj:>era or theater it Is 
proper <o inquire if a box is preferred; if it is accepted, a 

f^y. young ladles to 

SEATER. . remove their hats 

after taking their 

seats. Both at matin^^s and evening performances if she 
l)e in demi-toilet she may visit with her escort thw/c>yer 
to chat with promenaders between acts. 

ETIQUETTE OF TRAVELINa 

Whether one travels for pleasure or business, It is always 
well to know the times for the departure and arrival of trains, 
and the hotel accommodations along tho way, and to secure 
the tickets the day before. In this way a crowd and much 
discomfort may be avoided! 

The lower Vjcrth both of steamers and pars is always de- 
sirable. It should be os ncjq; the middle of a train as possi- 
ble, as the middle car is leas likely to meet with an accident 
It is always easy to obtain guide-boc^, and it is* well 
to do so. ' * 

When a gentleman is escorting w ia^y, he will, of poumy 
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- secure before starting all that can be obtained for her com* 
fort. He should attend^to tickets and checks for baggage, 
study the railway time-table, and secure a carrii^ to take 
her to the train or steamer. If they arti going by train, he 
should learn wfiert^ tliey aSs to stop for refreshments or 
rest, and what hotel accommodations he can secure. 

No gontieman will address a lady while traveling, unless 
he can be of some service to her. 

If a gentleman 
is requested by a 
iady to close a win- 
dow that he may 
have thoughtlessly 
opened, he will do 
HO at once, for he 
can go to the plat- 
form for fresh air, 
while the lady must 
necessarily keep 
her scar. 

Friendsh ips 
made while travel- 
ing usually end 
with a courtoou#^ 
bow at the termina- 
tion of the journey. 

Ladies can travel 
without an escort, 
and may accept 
the aid of any gen- 
tleman whose ser- 
vicos are cour- 
t<iously.oflfered ; but 
the officers and em- 
ployes of railroads 
or stsamers are al- 
ways willing to as- 
sist a liwly when 
asked, and she will 
do well 1x) accept 
their aid rather 
than that of a 
stranger. 

Jjadies should * 
carry few j>ar- 
cols as possible, and 
be careful not toin- 
c'onvenien<te other 
IXOplo with tllrm. KTKiCKTTK. 

If a lady is traveling by train and witliout escort, she 
should not leave the train for exercise unless acoomj')anied 
by another lady, and then they should not leave the walk 
beside whith the train stands. The poi*ter will always bring 
r(i/reshmonts to the cars for ladies who do not wiuh to go out - 
for them. 

STUDIO ETIQUETTE. 

. It is not right to enter a studio wiUiout being asked by 
the artist ; nor, if invited, to go late. 


Ohildren ahotiid neyer Mken tef a 
things. It is ixmitktf to ei^quette to totteti tim 
folio, or disturb any article that may be of inteiest^SlIfjb^bd^ 
first asking permissioii, f ; 'f ; 

If a pmon Is to have a sitting, he shouM attend ^ 
exact time. If the Artist be at work, any nOtkw of 
tions may annoy and disturb him, and tbeaittar hosno rij^t 
to look about the studio unasked. * 

AU oztista have 
recepHoti and 
ladies who count 
, artists among their 
social friends, vdH 
pay their 
to them on such 
days, “Studio 
days ** havebSoome 
Very fashiomdJlqin 
olMatg^e cities the 
lost few years, and 
many ladies go in 
parties of fotir and 
six; but etiquette 
allows a lady to 
go ai^me, if she 
chooses. Loud 
talking, laughing, 
or pushing before 
'fr others who ate cx- 
7^ amining a picture 
[ jj. is very rude. Gen- 
tlemen always re- 
move their hats in 
studios and pic- 
ture galleries, and 
ladies should be 
very careful not 
to pass remarks 
or exchange opin- 
ions about pic- 
tures with tl^ir 
friends in a loud or 
olfeusive manner. * , 

It i$ not proper to ask the artist whether a pic- 
ture has been eieouted upon an m-der, nor even 
to ask whether it is for sole, unless entertalnb^ 
seriously the thought oj purchase. 

In art galleries the rules given for studio eti« 
quette should be observed. Canes, umbrellas, 
and parasols should be left with the custodiim. Con^ 
versation should be carried on in a low tone.* Do not . 
stand too long before one picture, os othew may Irish 
to view it from your position. Disparaging commetits 
should not be tefe freely or too loudly made, as they inay 
reach the egr of the artist or of bis friends. To decUn^ 
buying a catalogue, and afterward seek for infptOu^on 
from those who have, is b confesdion of dthor poveityW 
meanness. . ; ; ; . 
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WyBl|H EMBMBER that poUtenei^ is an 

artiolo for ovcry-day wear. If we 
only use it on special and rare oc* 
casions it will ho sure to set awk- 

^ wardly uf)on us ; and if we are not 

« well*behaTcd in our own family 
.. circle we are not likely to be so 
elsewhere. A man who acts 
rudely to the members of his own family and 
forgets to oxcrciso the common courtesies of life 
at the table or around tfie fireside of his own 
home, will ho a boor in, the houses of others. 
For the same rights exist in a man^s own house 
as on the street or in public life, and the natural 
respect and afftictionatf courtesy that should be 
shown by each member of the family to other 
members add infinitely to the sacredness of the 

Parents who desire that their children should 
* V grow, up beloved and respecteti must b^ach them 

good .manners in their childhood, and brothers 
and sisters should bo taught to be as respectful loefwjh other 
as they would be to strangers. To say “thank you,” “if 
. yon please,” “ yes, sir,” or “no, madam,” to open the door 
or hand a chair to one^s elders, are but trifling woi*ds and 
aotS of politeness; but it is t^e constant piwjticeof cour- 
tesy in even the smallest matters that distinguishes the well- 
bred and perfectly-trained gentleman and gentlewoman, 

husbaiSd and wife. 

A hmiband should never cease to be a loimr, or fail in any 
of th()8e delicate attentions which are duo a wife, and which 
are doubly due her as wife and as woman. 

An unld&d word should never be said to the wife, or of 

htXi, 

It is wrong to jest wjith one's wife upod subjects in which 
lltere is danger of wounding her feelings. 

It hi foolt^ to praise some virtue ^in another man's wife 
UMoars one's own. 

A husband ought not to reproach his wife with personal 


defects, physical or mental, or upbraid her in the presence 
of servants or strangers, or treat her with ii^jittcutioa in 
com^ny. He should always speak of her to strangers 

as Mrs. , and to servants as “your mistress,” or Mrs. 

(giving her surname). 

A lady will always speak of her Inisband os Mr. (with sur- 
name), except to very intimate friends. 

To wait for her husband at meals, to ask his advice upon 
subjects -about which she is not certain, to dress for him, 
and to pay him all the respect that siie did during their 
engagement, are among the many courtesies that a lady 
practices toward her husband. 

When once a man has established a home, his most im- 
portant duties have fairly begtm. The errors of youth may 
bo overlooked ; want of purpt)se, and even of honor, in his 
earlier days, may bo forgotten. But from the moment of 
his marriage ho begins to write his indelible history ; not by 
pen and ink, but by actions— by which he must over after- 
ward be reported and judged. His conduct at home ; his 
aolhritudo for his family ; the training of his children ; his 
devotion to his wife — these are the tests by which hia worth . 
will ever afterward be estimated by all who think or care 
about him. 

COURTESY TO THE AGED. 

Never allow' yourself to retain a scat while old persona, 
no matter who they are, are sjanding. The door should 
always be opened for them, and ci^ry possible assistance 
rendered them. 

It should not be forgotten in making inquiries at a friend’s 
house to ask after the ohler members of the family. They 
should always bo remoml)ered in invitations. 

In conversation, no matter how tiresome people may bo, 
those to whom they are talking should show gcKxl breeding 
by listening politely and attentively. 

One’s elders should never bo contradicted. They are to 
be given the preference in everything. If they have peeu- 
liafities, we have them too; nor are tlie poeuliaritiea of o!4 
folks a proper subject for criticism or mirth. Only an Ul- 
natured and heartless boor will under any obcimiBtaiioes 
make fun of the old in any way. An old person should be 
always spoken of, or to, by hia or full name* 
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N no way do ^^onuino ladies and 
g<}ntl<3mpn show their Biiperior- 
ity over vul^^ar pretenders in 
tliost3 honorable distinoiions 
than in their dress, whioh is 
always neat and suitable to the 
piirticiilar oecasLon where it is 
worn. Vulgar people may order 

f tho most eostly garments in the 
latest fashion, but there will always Ixj some- 
thing “loud’’ and inappropriate in their 
dress, something tawdry in their finery. 

“Dress makes the man, the waht of it the 
fellow.” For the “fellow” is often over- 
dressed, but never wW-dressed. 

A person may ho well-drcjssed without being 
fashionably dressed, and nothing i-s more com- 
mon than to sec i>crsons fashionably dress(»d 
wJio are not well-dresse<J. 

The only test js suitability. A costume 
^ may l)e jK^rfec ^’y becoming at one time and 
plac(‘, and perfectly ridi(;idous at another. A costume 
whieh is charming wtieii worn by a young girl, may move 
to inextinguialiable lau^iitor when dex’oratnig the mins of 
a wouldd»o juvenile ol seventy. 

In this pla(>e it .)(' coui-sc, impossible to say anything in 
regard to tlie ever-changing/Wfr/t>/i.N' of dress, but it may not 
'be amiss to give a few practical bints as to what is-appropriaie 
to the Vfirious social occasions . 

A mother at tho christening of her child should wear a 
]>lain but handsome silk dress ; muslin would Iw out of 
place 

When paying calls on fexA, the co.stunic should b (3 pjfdimr 
than when calhng in a carriage. It may l>e light oi dark, 
as the season demands, but It should mA 1 k 3 gay enough to 
attract, attention, 

Carnage drf»ss is much more claboiab^- Mhe fine silks, the 


heavily-trimmed skirts, the gay bonneta^ and the lace 
parasols, which would be in bad taste when walking, arc 
quite in place when driving. At present long, many-'but- 
toned, block kid gloves are fashionable with every ktyl© of 
dross. 

OUT-DOOR DRESSES. 

For lawn jjarties, flower’ shows, fancy fairs, etc., tho 
dr(*?« is much gayi^. Young ladies wear bcioutiful, soft, flno 
niuterials iii delicate tints, and make their costumes as gay 
and coquettish as morning attire is ‘allowed, to be. They 
wear a bonnet or hat— in cities usually the former. Older 
Iadie.s wear silk, or some rich and handsome material, ole- 
ganily trimmed with lace, a lace mantle or imported shawl, 
and iKuincts, not hats. 

For the seaside or for excursions and picnics, use is the 
chief tlmig to be (considered iir choosing a costume. Some 
strong material that will stand hard wear is best. A shabby 
silk is out of the question, and any sort of flimsy material, 
liable to teiif every moment, is not to bo tbouglit of. Serge 
and tweed are the usual materials for yachtingdrqsscs, as those 
fabrics, besides being warm and durable, are not injitred by 
tho sea air or by water. 

• Lawn-tennis d»'(j«.ses are made of some thick and strong 
fabric, in w h iio, cream-color, or some other pale shade. They 
have a short, plain skirt, yvith no frills or flounces, oma- 
nient(3d with embroidery in colored crewels. The full bodice 
i.s inserted in a band stitched to the neck. Another favorite 
lawn-tennis costume consists of a dark blue or block jersefi 
with a skirt of th<3 same color. This oostumo fits tightly ^ 
the figure without fastening. 

IN-DOOR DRESSES. 

A lady’s morning dress should be fr^K, clean, 
and suitable to Yho time of day. Laoe, unloss it be very 
thi(jk, is not worn with morning dwss. Very little jewelry 
is woni, and must bcT plain gold or silv^. Preciona atoni? 
are worn only in rings. When on a visit, the styte of imM- 
ing drese may be a IttUe inefeas^ ; thus, a silk may 
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A i^iK)len or cotton o|ie vould be worn ft 
dress, however, should not be too smart* 
ball dress and dinner dr^ are *^fnll 
they are not alike. For a dinner costume, brocades, 

. njatins, and velvets, trimmed with lace, are worn. 

The ne^ and arms are usually covered ; the bodice is high, 
but open in fiOnt ; the sleeves come to the elbow, or 
slightly below, ♦ 

^ Oapsol soft silk lace and Aowors are sometimes worn by 
young ladies at dinner parties ; aud sometimes they put 
naWral Coweta in* their hair. FLdorly ladies wear larger 
caps, with flowers and ^withers. « 

In the ball-room, *‘full dress” is indispensable. For 
young ladles, dresses of some light gossamer fabric are 
cho8en*^net, tulle, grenadine, or gauze, trimmed with ribbon 
or flowers, made low and with short sleeves. The wreaths 
of flowers worn in the hair are generally artificial, because 
natural ones so soon fall to pieces from the beat of the room 
and the nmvem cuts of the dancers. 

The flress of the chaporons should be similar in character 
1o that worn at a dinner. Jewelry is generally worn in 
sets; ornaments never look so well if pieces of different sets 
are displayed together ; that is to say, if diamonds are 
in the brooch, a necklet of pearls and ear-rings sot with 
emeralds would not look wt^ll if wmni on the same occasion. 
All the onuiments should match in character as much as 
IHMwiblo, but variety is allowed in the matter of bracelets. 

WADDING DRESS. 

The*bride*8 costume now demands attention. Brides of 
the present day are dressed entirely in white, unh^ss for 
a second marriage, when it is usual to choose some delicate 
color lor the dress, such us silver-gray, pearl-white, or dove- 
color, and als<3 to wear a bonnet instead of a virginal veil. 
The dress of a young bride is made of silk or satin, 
trimtuofl wdth ricli white lace Honiton or Brussels— and a 
large veil of the same deseriptlou of luce as that on the 
dress. Tliis is place<.l on the head so as to fall on to the 
skirt of the dross, equally behind and in front. If I he bride 
has been married before, the veil is dispensed with. 

Some twenty or thirty years ago it was d la mode to wear 
**full dwas’* at a wedding: that is, tiie bride’s dress 
was made low, with short sleeves, and the bridegroom w ore 
an evening suit. Kow, moraing atllro is proj)er for gontle- 
raen, and the bride’s costume is'also mucli more simple. A 
wreath of white flowera is worn \inder the veil, gloves and 
boots are white, and the bouquet is compf)sod of white flow- 
♦ ert only. Any great dijj|day of jewelry is in bad taste, and i 
the little that may be allowed should not bo florid or 
• elaborate, A set of pearls, or something of the same plain 
or simple character, looks well. • 

There* is more variety in bridesmaids' drosses than in that 
of "a bride. A piotureaquo costume is often chosen which 
DduUnes two colors, or is made entlrelj^of one pale shade 
^ color. The hats or bonnets are oomposetl of the some 
imiitorial aa the dreas, or else of that which trims it. The | 
Itoweta worn are generally thoso kinds which would bo i 
nhtovally M oo miu g at that season, idoinetimes veils of plain I 


tulle are worn, and wreaths take the place of bonnets/ 
When this is the c^se the veil does not fall over the lace 
IHre that of the Indde, but entirely down the back. All the 
bridesataids ore dressed alike, and their bouquets are com- 
posed of colored flwwers. Neither the bride nor her maids 
wear any-thing over their shoulders except their dresses and 
veils. 

The young lailiee who do not hold the office of brSdes- 
inaids should choose some dainty material. 

If children ore present at a wedding, girls look the best in 
costumes of white or pale colors, and little Iwys jn son)o 
fancy costume, or black velvet suits with gold buttons. 

The older guests at a wedding should clftwse some hand- 
some, rich material— of course avoiding black-— and have it 
iri mined with either white or black lace. Over the shoul- 
ders should bo worn a lace mantle or a foreign shawl, and 
their bonnets trimmed with feathers and flowers. 

MOURNING DRESS. 

Formerly mourning was worn both for a longer period 
and of a much de(5per clmrac^er than is usual at i.ho present 
time. Two years wtis not considered too long a time for a 
near relative, such as fatlier or mother. Now, one year for 
relations of that degree, and six months for uncles, aunts, 
or cousins is the general time. In these days it is con- 
sidered better taste to wear plainer and less heavy, expen- 
sive, and ostentatious liabiliments than heretofore. Widows . 
*w< ar their weeds, which consist of crape dress, largo black 
silk cloak, crajye bonnet and veil, plain muslin collar, and 
broad cuffs or “ weepers,” as they are termed, and widow's 
cap,” usually for a year, and then discontinue the particular 
signs which distinguish a widow, such as cap, weepers, and 
veil, and wear ordinary mourning lor as long a tune as they 
may wish. Deep mourning is considered to be stuff and 
ersfx?. What is called ** second mourning” is black silk 
trimmed wit h cra{)e. 

GENTLEMAN’S DRESS. 

Of course it will be thought that there cannot be 
much to say al>out the toilet of gerftlemen, since they are 
supposed never to think al:>out dress, nor talk alxmt it, and 
rarely to change their fashions. At gaixlen partic-s they 
wear black or dark blue frock coals, white waistcoats, gray 
tniusers, and hats. At the seaside and in the country, dork 
blue serge or gmy tweed is common. Their evening dress 
is a black swallow-Uiil” coat, waistcoat, and tremsers, and 
white tie. It is best to wear a cloth or “ lob ” watoh-chain 
with a dress suit. 

A gentleman wears very little jewelry, A plain ring, 
small shirt studs, cuff buttons, and an unostentatious watch 
chain are sufficioiit. 

. Gentlemen were formerly supposed to wear gloves every- 
where, except at dinner and in the country; but at present 
it is the fashion to wear gloves oa Uttlo as possible. 

A gentleman should take care to have his dress suitable 
to the occasion. 

Morning and evening dross are not* to be combined. 
Light and not black trousers should go with a blahk frock 
coat, ‘ * \ 
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THE ENGAGEMENT. 


"he engngemoiit is made known 
in some pleasant manner that is 
entirely left to the will of the in- 
tended bride. ^ Sometimes n small 
dinner-party is givtm by the family 
of the future bride, the host an- 
n running the ongagoment just be- 
fore rising from the table ; of 
course good wishes and congratulations 
follow. 

Notes of congratulation should Ix^ sent 
the lady soon afterward, and flowere 
very frequently accompany them. 
Sometimes the engagement is an- 
nounced through the daily [>apers, and 
yet another way is for the mother of 
I the bride <.£ the bride herself to s^md 
notes to her most intimate friends. The 
gro(mi does the same. 

These notes should bo immediately an- 
swered. 

If the lady has ‘many friends, it is a very pretty and pleas- 
ant custom for them to give partitis of all kinds to the en- 
gaged OOU])lc. 

As soon as the engagement is knowin the friends of the 
bride should call upon her or leave their cards. 

If the wedding is to follow soon after the ongagemenkis 
anuoune(xi, the brid(‘ dtxjs not pay any ceremonious calls, 
but leaves her visiting card in jicrson at the houses of her 
friends just before the wedding invitations are issued. This 
t all, which is the last she will make in her family name, is 
of the strictest otiqiu^Ue. Thn wtHlding invitations are for- 
warded at least, ten d’i>T5 before the marriage ceremony. 



I They are issued in the name of the parents or patent, if 
I she has bot h or one living. If the bride is a ward, niece, 

! cousin, granddaughter, or friend, tliat relationship appears 
’ on the invitation instead of the word daughter. With the 
, invitation i.'? a card to the wedding breakfast or recei|)tiou, 

! Often tiokf‘ts of admission to the (^urch ceremony are 
, sent. Tins is wjmetimes necessary at largo weddifigs in 
the city. As many of the “chrirch cards as the bride 
r chooses may be sent with the invitations. 

; One 8111*01 of paper is now used for wedding invitations. 

■ The engraving is in ])laiii script, and the paper should lie 
I fine and thick, made to fold once only. If the monogram 
I of the bride’s family is on tbe paper, it should be printed 
I without color or tint, on the middle of the top of the page. 

! At present (1882) it is more fashionable to place tha mono- 
!* g^nim Ufion the enveloiH) instead of the note. • 

I * To the iwrsonal friends of the family, cardiof invitation 
I sent for the reception at the house of the bride’s father 
I andanother, ^ 

. A bride can thus 'select her company early on this all- 
t important occasion ; for invitation to the wedtogmay not 
f include the **At Homo” cards, and yet the receiver will 
not foel slighted if it should be omitM, The admission 
card ” is generally inclosed to friends, to be used by Ibelr 
friends, and the bride thus shows'^ cotifidenoe Which, no 
lady or gentleman will use thoughtlesely. Of course in 
country towns the admission card** is generally unnec^ ^ 

THE WEDDINa 

The groom selects a personal friend to act as best mdn,^ 
and arrange the business and social formalities of the wed» 4 
ding. Some one of the ushers is made master of oeremoqiei. 
Tie should be at the church early to see that the awning and 
carpet have been properly arremged. He must know how 
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fikpeoted an(|i eotimato the i^)ac 0 needed 
^ 4dhoinz^ He pute a rit>lK>n ^to$a Iho ^Ib 

tix>Qi the*altftr to afford auffloimfe room, Often 
id; of ffowera is used instead of « Vibbon, He must 
the orgatMat is present, that the kneeling-stool is in the 
^ ^pejt place, that fU the ushers are at hand and rood^ to 
tlie kdies ihdx seats. The usher must^ffer the lady 
his right arm, and if he does not know her must ask if she 
is a friend of the bride or of the groom. If a friend of the 
bride he gives her a seat upon the left, if .of the groom, 
upon rite right of the main aisle. If the lady is accompa- 
nied by a gentleman, he follows her to hej seat. 

When .the bride 

, with her compau- 7; h^vlx\ i <'"■ 

ioih has arrived, ^ |<|- Jm0% 

and taken her piaoo. 
in the vestilHile, the 

groom and *'l)est Wii||l J[i| 

man’* com© from 

the vestry and wait WB^^Sg^Oin ^ 

at. the altar with ) t 

their faces turned ||||BMw|IW / / 

toward the bride, MWM||m/ j 

the organ mean- If / Jll 

while playing some f ^ 

air seloctod by the 

bride. The ushers 

generally walk iu WS/K L 

pairs before the ' >^¥ y 

ladies, and take ^ . y 

their stand on the j | ff Ljf 

right, of the groom 

and the * ‘ best * “ 

man,” Sometimes 

riie bridesmaids go before the bride, an 1 ra ^ H HB Wl^p 

souietimes they follow her ; they always 

siand at her loft. All this is according 

to tile wishes of the jiair. The younger 

sisters and brothers are very frequently 

In attendance to carry flowers, and are 

usually dressed in some fancy ct>stump. 

I’he bride always wears white with nat- 
ural #owcrs, unless she is married in 
traveling costume. She is veiled, and 
enters the church on the arm of the p(irson*who is 
tb give her away. The bridesmaids wear simple costumes 
in delicate colors and without trains, and usually all dress 
alike, their bouq\iets or flowers only varring. 

If the wedding is by day, the gentleman wears a morning 
^re^i i.s., dark coat and vest, and light trousers, white 
necktie, atid no gloves (if he chooses to take advantage of 
the present extreme fashion). Tf the ceremony is in the evon- 
In^gentlemen wear full dress. 
tRhe ring has, of late, been the one u.lt)d to bind the on- 
a jeweled ring being given aftorwanl. 

' It is not considered ♦*^focnl*fonii,'*at present, for the dor- 
mpUUior suy friend to kiss the bride, and, indeed, kissing in 
pnblib hhs i^aseed out of fashion. Two of the ushers should 


hurry from the church to the homo of the bride, so as to.be 
rehdy to receive the newly-married imir. 

When 'receiving oongratulalhms the bridal party stand in 
the center of the room, half the bridesniaide on the right of 
ihe bride, and the dtheahalf on the left of the groom. ^Tlio 
parents of the bride stand at a short distance to her right, 
that of the gr(X)rn at his left. 

At the breakfast the host sits at one end of the table witii 
the bride at^ his right side. The hostess occupies the other 
end with the groom at her right sido. The oldest man at 
table proi)qse8 the toast. After broakfasj, the pair may Re- 
tire to tl^cir drawing-room, and only a few fj icnds luuy sec 

^ returns 

' ^ ' from her wedding 

THK WEDDINO. trip. The grqpm 

gcnemlly - prospnts 

oouvtifiirA to the bridesmaids and ushers — they should not 
be chosen for cost, but ns novcllics. 

There is generally n reception when the young people re- 
turn, and the cards for this are Binqjl and very simple. 

Weddings at homo differ but little from those in tlie 
cliiuvh, and (wery-thing connected with them should be con- 
ducted on vcjy nearly the same principles. * 

After-calls or (jurd leaving within ton diiys after the wed- 
ding nro strlel etiquette, • 

Tlio marriage of n wdJow is very little different from a 
young girl, except that neither veil nor orange blossoms or© 
used. She may dross in w hite if she ehoose.s, and she may 
Hlfli> have bridesmaiils. On her wetlding cards her maiden; 
name is used as part of her proper name. 




THK WEDDINO. 
















OT lon^ after tlie birth of a 
' child, friends of its parents call 

v|®||KfflSj^8j|r pnd leave cards, inqniiing after 
t})o motber and child. When 
the motlier i-e-ijetcrs society, she 
leaves cc^rds with her acquaint- 
ancos. The child is usually 
^ christened when it reaches the 

«,gc of one Tuonth or thereabfiuls; 
^1 ^ seems likely to die, the ceremony 

c*« ^ ^ clergyman can 

]je procured. The godparents are usually 
A immediate relatives or friends of the par- 

^ S ents. The selection of gralparents is often 

«« ^ ^ mattt^r of considerable delicacy anti dilh- 

J cully ; for luauy people are reluctant fct) 

U R accept the office, while others again, wIk» 

^ ^ strong claim to the 

^ honor, are otfend^Ml if they are overlooked. 

Formerly tlierc >\'erelwo gtxlfathers and 
r H^P two godmothers. Now, jf the infant be a 

boy, he has two godfathei'S and one god- 
mofher ; and if a girl, then the order is reversed. Thegotl- 
(.turtmis arc chosen from the relatives and friends of the inir- 
etits. For the tii’st-ltom the sj;K)nsor5 slioultl be near 
rolatives> prcfejpnec being given to the father’s family. It 
is not. advisable to 01100*^6 eldoHy ];>co])Ic for this office ; for, * 
altliough its duties are supposed to ocaso with confirmation, 
yet the association, often lasts a lifetime, and kindly help and 
counsel may be gi^^cii later days by the gMpareiit to the 
godehild, should tho>>'iltle of life prove hard, should parents 
die, or friends (h>[>arL At a baptism which took place in 
1744, the sjx>n^ors must havtj Imhui very aged relatives, judg- 
ing from their kinship to tlio infant. Its godmolhors were 
three ill number — its great-great -grandmother, gi’oat-grand- 
molher, and grcat-grffat-gri*at-aunl. Its greal -great -grent- 
grofil-uiiele and two of its great-great-uncles were the god- 
fathers. 

Tliat it was the general cusixym for the baptism to take 
place very soon after the birth, may bo gathered fioni Mr. 
Tepys, who writes In his voluminous Diary, '‘We wont to 
Mrs. Brown's, where Sir W.l'cn and T were godfutbors,, and 
Mrs. Jordan and Slcpmau were goumothers. I did give 


the nurse fire shillings, and the maid two ehUUhgs- But, 
inasmuch as I cxpectctl to give the name to the child, 
but did not, I forel)ore then to give my plate tvhich 1 had 
in my pocket, narpely, six spoons and a porringer of 
silver,” 

The pre^Tita at chrkftenings an* generally .either a sfflrer 
basin and spoon,. or a knife, fork, and spoon, or a silver 
mug anp a- Bible in elegant binding. 

The christening ceremony in England and tier colonies 
takes place in a church or chapel, arid varies seoording to the 
customs (>f the religious denomination to wiiich the parents 
of the infant belong. After it is completed the guests are 
entertained at luncheon, or invifid to a dinner in the even- 
ing, in honor of the child. The officiating clergyman is 
asked to, these entertainments, where the, infant and. tine 
christening )>rc8cnt8 are usually exhibited. 

In many parts of America tho christening ceremony takes 
]ilace at the hous<‘ of the parents, who send out the follow- 
ing engraved or writUn invitation 


rf'nr/ 




r/n y, n iyy ^ 

II 

4 

The guests wear reception costumes. The house is often 
decorated, and musicians ore in attendance. In the room 
selected for the ceremony a font is placed, to which^ a4t 
the appoinie<l hoi\r, the child is carried. The parents and 
sponsors summnd tho font, and^a clcrg^an perfbrma 
the rite. After music and the benediction tho pamito 
I are congratulated. Refresbmonts are softred as at other 
> redeptiou& * ^ ^ 



HEN a ddath occure, some 
t)6reavemoTit should 
^ shown, black crupo on the 
lx*lhhandle or door-knob it the 
}H.'r8on Was advanced in years 
«’ uiarri<Hl, white ribbon and 

white crape it yourij; and imtpar. 

^ ^ Printo<l or engraved canis or 

not^s, l)ordori'd with black, arc sometimes used 
to announce a doath. These should bear the date 
of birth and ^ acquaintances 

After the funeral the friends and acfiuaintances 
leave their canis at the door, writing beneath their 
naYnes the words: “With kind inquiries.” 

Before the fuuorul, friends may call and loaye 
cards, but the ladies of the family are rarely visi- 
Me, save to their luost intimate relatives and 
frilinds. It is but (Common decency on the part of acquaint- 
ances to avoid any intrusive curiosity or loud-sjxiken sym- 
pathy. 

Notice .of the death and funeral should be insei-tcd in the 
newspapers, and relatives jind intimate friends should be 
imm^datoly informed by letter. 

Tbe remains should bo arran|:od as naturally os possible, 
and clad in tasteful manner. Tlic coffin should bo plain 
elm or oak, lined with white, and having simple metal 
handlesT On the lid should be a white metal or brass plate, 
engraved with the name, age, and time of death. 

the funeral arrangements are in the hands of the 
ilndertaker, who follows the directions of the head of the 
: famU^r* 

, Sli or eight persons are selected os paU-boarers if the 
bdriatis immediately after the funeral 
the funeral may be at the house or at ft church ; if in the 
latter, private services are generally held in the house before 
ilia pnblic ceremony. Flowers are now ustni only sparingly 
at^ltoerali, and frequently the family request their friends 


through the newspapers to “kindly omit flowers.^* What- 
ever flowers are used should be simple and appropriate. Tho 
family and intimate friends take their final leave of the 
dewasod privately. 

Tho immediate fafhily ought to be out of sight during 
the progress of the religious rites, but not beyond ilie heai ^ 
ing of tho service. Those who ant in deep mourning are 
ex(?used from visits of condolence or from att<»nding 

ih© funerals of friends. If the deceased was carried off 
by a* contagious disease, the fact should be mentioned in 
the funeral notice. ♦ 

Ouests will not solute the mounu>rs, but will stand witli 
UTicovered heads as the Cioffin passes them, and also as the 
Iwreaved move on their way. The carriage next the hearse 


Maud S. 

Boiin SRay 12th, 1860, 

Idiad iSpctobmi 2d, 1883. 

* He siveth Hla beloved sleep.** 


always contains the nearest of kin. The clergyman generally 
precedes the hearse. 

A widow woaire a perfectly plain bomba^sinc costume 
trimmed with crape and a small cap border of tarletan. 
For father or mother or children mourning is worn for a 
year. For sister and brother it is worn for six months, and 
quiet colors arc worn for grandparents,* aunts, uncles, and 
distant relatives for the period of three months. Widow- 
ers should wear diHjp mourning for one year at least. This 
includes block clothes, gloves, neckties, and a weed on 
the hat. • ^ 

Every one who goes to a funeral shonid dress in black or 
quiet colored garments. 





riE sr»at3 faoiTig the horses are always 
reserved for ladies, tho guests, or older 
persons. ^ 

When a coachman holds the reins, 
the seat on the riglit faedng the horses 
is the lady’s privilege. 

Do iK>t turn afh'r you have entered 
the carriage, and Ihj careful when ladies 
are prc.s«nit: that Ihoir wraps are out of 
danger of being cruslied or trodden on. 
Oentleinen enter the carriage after the ladies, and leave 
ft fip.st, so as to assist tlioni iii^dighting. They should also 
guard the ladies’ apparel from being sailed by the dust, or 
from the mud on 
the vrheels of the 

find he may have — ^ 

tl.o 0,r — 

that liis 

arm may l>e . . 






BSLnKG A LADY TO ALIGHT. 


untrammoledt He will drive close to the aidawalk and then 
turn the horses toward the middle of the rood. This will 
leave room between the wheels for ladies %q be handed in 
conveniently. When they have taken thw eoatd, their 
dresses should be covered with a lap robe, after being care- . 
fully tucked in. When about to dismount where thex^ is 
no groom tq hold the horses' lieads, the hofis^ should be tied 
up to avoid a possible runaw^ay, before assisting the ladies to . 
aliglit. 

La<lies should never grasj) tiie reins, nor interfere with 
the drivdr in any way. In driving or riding the right side 
of the way is always taken. If there is no post to which the 
horst's may l>e hitched while the ladies are alighting, the 
driver should grasp the reins tightly with one hand, while 
with the other ho helps the lady down. * A gentleman driv- 
ing with a l^y 
should never put 
his arm alSng tlie 

the right 

land, driv^ turn 

TO ALIGHT. ^ 




No Gxorciiso is niore oonduci vo to health and grace. A gen- 
tleman who asks a lady to rid«j should l>e sure that the horse 
which heotfers her, if not his own, is accustomed to the side- 
saddle. He should also extuniiie carefully the curb, bridle, 
girths, headslatl, reins, and stirrup leathers, and all the 
buckles and straps on her horse, to see that they are sound, 
lioth the lady and 
gentleman should be 
exactly puiu'tual, for 
waiting is not only 
tedious but it is lia- 
ble to make the 
horses difficult to 
manage. 

A lady’s horse 
should be up to her 
weight, trained, and 
docile, 

8be should^ never 
strike the horse on 
the head or neck. 

Neither gentlemen 
nor ladies should 
wear flashy dross; 
the hat should sit 
tightly to the head, 
for the hands are 
needed,^ for the reins 
and whip* 

In mounting, a 
lady should stand 
close to and on the 
n()ar side of the 
hon|0, with the right hand on the i^ommel of the saddle, 
her skirt gotheroil in the left hand. The gentleman face.d 
her, and standing by the horsed shoulder iK'uds down so 
that she may put her left foot on his left hand. As she 
springs Into the saddle., he easily but tirmly guides her foot, 
which, vhen the lady is in the saddle, he lijjos in ihe stirrup. 
He i^onld also adjust her skirts. The lady should sit well 







RTDTNO. 


down, leaning rather bac;k thau forward, and liblding the 
mins a little above the level of the knee. 

A rider never touciies the horse, of his coni|mniou, uulass 
she needs aid, when riding. The jmee must l>e determined 
by tht^ lady. 

Should a gentlonitti while on horseback receive an inti- 

rnatibin from a lady 
that she wishes to 
speak to hip*, he is 
bound to dismount 
and give the lady his 
atUuition. 

If a gentleuittu is 
saluted when riding, 
ctiipictte permits 
him to touch the rim 
of his hat with his 
whip, or to 1 k>w, for 
his hands nuiy bePH) 
closely (tccupiod to 
lift his hat, 

A gentleman al- 
ways rides oii the 
lady’s right, unless 
the wind or otlur 
einnimstnnces make 
it advantijgcous for 
tlie lady that he 
should" take the 
left. 

No gentleman will 
disjday any power as 
a horseman, how- 
ever accomplished he is, when with a lady. When the ride is 
finished, the lady should prepare to dismount in a corrwt way, 
and not tumble olT her horse, nor fall into the gentleman’s 
arms, as a bad rider is apt to do. She puts her left hand in 
the gentleman’s or groom’s right, putting her foot in his 
left hand, which he lowers easily as ftbecises from the sad- 
dle before springing. 





SOCIAL BTIQUBTIK. 



DEBUT IN SOCiItY. 


KF01IK nifiking h(^r </^/;t/nnfioci- 
sIiohM bo at 
s('vejitL‘CU years of ago, and 
if 1 bore are older unmurriod sis- 

jiC 

B 1 Slie should not bo fvrcsc'nt al a 

party of “giwn-up'' people ox- 
roj)t at lur futlKT’s luauje, and 
ijot 1 1 lore save on unnivorHiiry oo- 
is, such as (’hristoi lings, marriages, or 
ay fiiirlies. About two woeki> before hor 
her inothiM- and elder uninam<nl g>isb‘r« 
<‘iv. be* any — c*all or leaye Iheir eardsand 
nf their father and brothf'rs, upon all 
I hey exjiect to invite to the dt huf. To 
ersons engraved invitiitionBiire sent sonui 
ya befor tim d^Oui, Thvy jmiy be rent 
r messenger. 

VVJ' >sJ relnpe boars the direeiion ** To Mr. and 

Blank If ttiere is in on- tfuiii one daughter, 
^ thedir(K*'o;i is “ IMisses Blank,” or The Missi-s 
^ Blank.” Eaeli siui reeeives a .separate invitation. 

Replies l>i^ar tlu^ namtvs atldress<‘d on th^ tnivelope. 

Tlujordinar) form of pariy invitation is used, and the 
card of the young debn/anfr isincdo.si'd in the siime euvelojxi 
with tlie invitation. Tlio reply should Ik- written and sent 
iinmediabdy, and sliould correspnud in form the invita- 
tion 

Vouitg ladies use the same form, ^uily they begin their 
note, with “The Misses ITope,^’ Ytaing men adopt a sim- 
ilar custom. 

The young lady stands ;it he^ mother's left fliiriug the re- i 
ception. She is w loomed, and congmtulations are oiTered ! 


to her as she is presented to the guests. Wlieii supper is an- 
nounced, in the absence of a brother her father escorts hor to 
the tahlo. The inother and 1 he most honored gentleman pres- 
ent come last. If there l>e a brother, the father goes first with 
the eldest or most distinguished la/ly g-uest, and the brother 
eseoris the dfhuiantr^ and sc'at s her at h<ir father's left hand 
at the table. 

Her partner in the first dancf* is selected by the mother, 
and is usuid ly a kinsman or near friend id the family. No gen- 
tleman should danee with Iter more than once. All visits of 
eeremfuiy paid her mother after tho d<hut include the dv* 
hafmde^ but in her firs! season she has no card^ and does not 
]jay formal visits alone. If she is the eldest unmarried 
daughter, her name is engraved as Mias Bl(mk benoatli her 
mother’.s. If sh<^ luis elder sisters, hpr name ig engraved in 
full. She cannot reecivf‘ gentlemen without chaperoiiMndf^v 
any circuinstaiK'es in her first season. Afb^r it she may iwivo 
her own card either alone or witJi her family’s. Of course 
all llieso customs may not be observed in the country, whcr<^ 
peo))lc arc more familiar with each other, but in oil large 
cities they arc rigidly carried out, 

THE KETTLE-DRUM, 

Or “social matinee,” as noma (‘all it, which has become so 
popular, is gi VI ‘u between thS hours of three and seven, and is 
largely attended by ladies, gentlemen dropping in after four 
oVhiuk. Bonnets and wraps may be laid aside, but not neces- 
bcrily so, unless it is a full dress reVseption. For a “ kettle- 
drum,” iho invitations are issued in the name of the bosteie, 
with the addition Ixuieath it, if she chooses, of a daughter or 
friend, 

Th(‘ “ at homo” should not be engraved upon a reception 
curd, cxc(*pt after a wrdd ing. A servant in dress suit and 
wdiite thread glo^ should await the arrival of guests, and 
ofKUi the door wiihuut waiting for the bell to be rung. 

In full dress receptions a little girl prettily dressed is often 
in vvmting to show ladit^ to the dressing-room, but at *<fOttr 
o’clock teas ” tho ladies seldom remove their wraps, and tha 




PAETIES, EKCEmOKS, AND DINXKRH. 


gentlidiBen may cany tlioir hats into the drawing room with 

A lady Winters the drawing-room on the gentleman’s right; 
if »h« bo a chaperon unattended by n gentleman, she en- 
ters with her charge at her right, s 

Salutations should be very brief, and hiilf an hour is long 
enough to stay. 

Both ladles and gentlemen tnoy partake of soTne slight r<?- 
froshmont, A cere- 
monious leave-tak- j ^ 

ing of the hostess 

is not expected or 11 ' J 

desired, ij 

After-calls ar*o i| 

not considered ne j. 

cessory if the recep- jk ' , L 1 1 

tion was informal 

or a kettledrum. • ■ ^ ^ 

men are not worn j 

ladies are not ^ seen 




DINNER^ETr- ^ 

^•ciuaions ui-o giyeii ' ' i'' 

forma for a<5pepting \ 'ijl, / Wliilli'jm/Wff 

utes before 'tho^^ 

The host tolls each V 

gentleman the name ^ j 

of the lady wdiom 

ho is to lake in to the DlE^' 

dinner; and, if they 

arc strangers, introduces him to the, lady. 

When dinner is announced by Uic butler or chief waiter, 
tlie host offers his arm to the oldest lady, or the ludy of 
greatest rank, or the. greatest stranger present, or to a bride 
if there Ls one, Th(^ gnesds follow arTu-in-arm, the, hostess 
bringing up the rear wiih the gcntleinnn entitled to the 
greatest distint!ti(m. A gbntleman off<’rs his left arm to tho 
lady whom ho is to take in to dinner. When they come to 
the tabic he fixes her chair with his right hand, seating her 






THE DINNER PARTY. 


on his right side ; but tho gentleman who escorts the hostess 
is seated on her right, • TIjc host sits at tho bot tom of the 
table, and his wife at tho to]), unless (as Jjappenn when the 
table is very long) they sit 0 ])pobite to each other in the mid- 
dle of each side. Each couple of guests And their places by 
means of cards laid at each ]iiatc. At formal dinners the 
f/icnti, or bill of fare, is i)laced under Ihoso cni'ds. 

Soup is first servf'd, of wiiicli every guest eats, or pretends 

AfbT soup he 

can take or refuse 
as ho choosiis. If 
~ a silver knife is fur- 
, ( the fish is 

r V I ' 

aiuLy ^ j right hand, 

' 1 \\si\'l r’rttfiH-i • pli'-e »' 

, A pic(X‘s, not cut . 

^ man who 

4 * picks his teeth at 

PARTY. ' table, talks with his 

mouth ful 1 , breathes 

hard as he eats or drinks, smtK*ks his li]>s, uses his owm knife 
instead of the butter knife, or cuts io<^ rapidly, should be 
kept on brmd and water till he lo»i?ns bettor. 

Wheti one is through with his plate, ho shouhl hiy hie 
knife and fork across it with the handles ttimod to the rights 
■\Vhcn dinner is through, the lur^toss, looking at the lady 
on her husband’s riglit, rises ; tho rest of the ladies and the 
gentlemen do the same. Tho gentlcunan ncapcet the door 
opens it, and the ladies return to the dmwing-room. Aftear 






SOCIAL ETIQUBTTB. 


their withdrawal the gentlemen linger over their cigars and 
wine. They soon n^join the Jadics, and the lea-tray is brought 
m. l!>amciirnes ooilet^ instead of being served at table after 
deasert, is served in the drawing-room a little later, By half 
j)ast ten the guests lM*gin to take their departure. A servant 
announces to its owner the arrival of eai h earriago. 

Indies and gentlemen wear full evening dress to a dinner 
^mrty. The lathes Ukc olt their gloves us soon as they ore 
eeah?d. 

EiWih guest should, if possible, call aj;>on his hostess within 
a week ; and if she has a regular rt^ceiving day the call should 
be made then. If for any reason it is inconvenient to call on 
tliat day, a card, wiih tJio upper right band corner turned 
down, should he left (in ]x»rson) for each adult member of the 
family. 

Gentlemen without female relatives to leave their cards 
may, when unable to call in person, soTid their curds by 
mail. 

BREAKFASTS AND SUPPERS. • 

• 

The hour for a formal breakfast is twelve, but an ordinnry 
social broakftist begins at ten or half-])ast ten. Invitations 
to breakfast arc usually written and sent out five days 
lieh'rehand. The invitation may be an informal note, or 
the lady's visiting card with the following words below the 
name : — 

Bmikftmt at ten o'clock., 

* Deremher 1 0/A* 

Ladio.s and gentlemen wear walking dress, including 
gloves, w'hich arc taken olT at the table. Tlie mi'eting be- 
twwn the hostess and her guests d(x*s not differ from that 
at a dinner. 

If there ure many guests, cards are put l>e.side the plai(‘S, 
to show each guest his or Jier seat. If t here are more ladies 
than -gentlemen, the liostoss assigns ladies to take laiiies in 
to breakfast. 

^ The host takes in the lady to whom the greatest respeet 
is due, either on account of her age, because she is a stranger, 
or a bride, or from any othe,r reason. In the absenec of the 
host, the hostc.ss goes first to the breakfast room, taking 
with her the gentleman or lady to whom tlie greatest con- 
sidoralioTi is due. 

The gentlemeii find out what ladies tliey are to eseort, by 
cavits left ill the dresdiug-room, or brought in by a servant. 
If a gentleman i.s a stranger to the lady whom be is to 
escort, he should ask the lK>stcss for an intrfHluctiuri. On 
the annouiicem'^nt of breakfast, the gentluman offers to tlie 
lady his loft arm. He finds their seats by means of the 
cards, assists the lady to her scat, and sits down himself 
when all the laxlies are 

The breakfast is scrvcMl in courses on the table, or from 
the sideboard. Tlie hostess attends to the dLsfiensing of the 
coffee, chocolate, and tea At a signal given by the hostess 
to the lady opjiosiu}, all the gue.sts rise, and repair to the 
drnwing-rcx)m, whore they remain for not more than half 
an hour. 

A call must bo t' ade after a breakfast party. The profXT 


time is either upon the ^r«t at home day of the hojstea^. 
or at least within ten days after the breakfast 

strpps&B. 

As a general rule only gentlemen are invited to ** sup- 
pers ” ; the viands and the wines are, in consequenoe, if it he 
not ungallant to say so, generally better than at feasts where 
flirting usurps the place of eating.and drii^thig. 

Suppers are usually informal, and so are the invitations, 
which may be made verbally or by note, or by sending out 
the visiting card of the host with the following words written 
upon it : — 

. Svj^pec at ten dclock^ 

Thursday, December iji. 

Suppers are variously named, according to the nature of 
the menu, A game supper consists mostly of game, with 
dessert, coffee, and wines. A champagne or wine supper 
consists of cold meats, etc., with wines and a rich desst^rt-. 
A fish supper is mostly made up of fish, oysters, lobsters, 
etc., w'ith fruit, salads, coffee, and wines. 

Siippei's usually end by two o’clock at the latest. 

A supper at an evening party or ball is almost as elaborate 
as a wedding brcakfa.si Fiuit-s and flowers run along the 
whole length of the table in the middle. Evory-tbing is cold 
except the soup. Vegetables and ch(X‘se art^ conspicuous by 
their ab.scnce. There is a vast amount of creams, jellies, 
iKuibons. dixomtevl cake.s, and crackers. Game pic, boiled 
and roast.e<l fowls and turkey, cold salmon, salads, ham, 
longues, game, etc., are.lhe substantials. Tees always 
served. The beverages arc sherry, claret, and sparkling 
wines. 

LUNCHEONS AND TEAS. 

Some dyspeptic, angry Iwcausc his physician would n(?t 
allow him to cal four nuials a day', has ealle<l luncheon ** an 
insult to oneV breakfiist, and an outrfige to one’s dinner.” 
llowx>vor that may bo, luncheon has sandwiched itself between 
breakfast and dinner in many houses. 

It has this great merit, that there is nothing stiff and' 
formal about it. Gent lemon do not take in the ladies. The 
hostc.ss goes first, the ladio.s follow in her wake, and the 
gentlemen bring up the rear. The hostess wears indoor 
morning drc.s.s, but her lady guests invite<i to lunch keep 
on their hats. • 

Every- thing is put on the table at the start, and guests 
help one, another and 4;hcmselvcs. It is quite correct to push 
to one side a plate ou which one^haa had jelly or tart, and 
take a fresh plate* with fruit or cheese. While luncheon is 
usually what was loft from yesterday's dinner, nothing 
should be brought on in exactly the same shape in which It 
was the day before. 

TEAS. 

“ Tea ” is supposed to l>e essentially the ladies’ meal ; but 
there arc countless numbers of tlie opposite sex who, while 
they swallow “ just an odd cup l^ecause it is mode,’* exjjeri- 
enee tvs much enjoyment as those for whose delectatfion it 
was said to have been brewed. There are two clasM of 
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great teas"' and ‘MHtle teas;** the <^high’* or 
** meat** teas which como under tho first dononiination, and 

handed tea/' or “afternoon tea/* which place themsolv^MS 
ttndor the latter. The first of these is quite a country insti- 
tution, and scarcely known to dweliers in towns. But a 
te^ of whatever kind, may be made ono of the most agree- 
able of meals, for tc^a always seems to produce sociability, 
cheerfulness, and vivacity. 

A white cloth is always lai<l on the table for “ high te>a,** 
and on it, down thGcenter,arG placed flowers, and, in summer, 
fruits. Nothing looks more tempting than bowls of old 
china filled with ripe red slrawbemes, and jugs of rich cream 
by their side. Glass dishes containing preserved friiHs of dif- 
fej’ent colors, such . 

as apricots, straw- | ir 

berries, marmalade, " i |i; 

etc. take their stands j 

^ort^l^rv^. ^ I ' ■ I" 

and roast fowls, 
tongues, ham, veal, 

cake ; and should it tub <^1 

be a very “hungry 

tea,*’ roast beef and lamb may be there for the gentlemen of 
the party. 

l*ho servants should l)e ext>ert and handy, as there is a 
good deal of waiting to,btj done. One siionld hand the cups 
of tea on a tray, together with sugar and cream ; anotlior 
should do tlie same with eoffee, and both sliould take notice 
of the empty cups, and take thorn to Ik’ r<'fillod. Then tlierti 
should be ono to carve and help at tht? sidob<»ard, and 
another to change the plates, hand bread and butter, etc. Very 
oiften the gentlemen wait to a great extent upon tlie ladies 
and themselves on these oocosions. After the fruit has been 
handed, the servants leate the room. It is usual for tho 
party to remain a short time at the table after the conclusion, 
ol the meal 

8ot&^mes a dance on the lawn or on the drawing-room 




or carpet, music, talk, or charades end an entertainment of 
ri, and this kind ; but if dancing is not introduced, the success of a 
i8elv<MS tea depends much upon the attraidiveness of the reception 
instl- rooms. 

But a “Little tca.s” take place in the aftermwn. Now that 
agree- dinners are so late, and that “ teas proix^r” arc postponed 

bility, m cdnscqiioncc to such an unnatural hour as ten the 

want is felt.of the ohl-fashioncd meal at five, and so it has 
tea,” Iw'cn reinstated, tJjough not in quite the same form as l>eforo. 

inmer, The modern afternoon tea takes place about five, and the 

it old invitation is by card, intimating that Mi's. will be “At 

cream home” orrsuch an afternoon. No answer is necessary. When 

[>f dif- the day amves, if you ai*e disengaged, and so disposed, you 

. call upon your 

ir 5 7^ : I |, friend, are ushered 

1 I ! into her drawing- 

i.|s-S i| I lifti room, and there you 

" coinjmninierits Also 

■ ■■■■ — arc on a smaller 

scale — t li c siHXWiri, 

^ .sugar - basin, and 

TUB <iUAnEiJ.LF.. creaiuqug, are dis- 

tin(*tivoIy .small. 

nen of | No pliitis are brought into the ns>in eyt'Cpt those which 

hold cake or rolli*<l bread and butter. Genllemon, of (joursi^ 
re is a will tender their services ; but they 'should not Imj too offi- 
c eups eious or over anxious to do their duty. Tliere are men who 
noUior W'ill perpotmilly handing cake, and offering to do this, 
notice that, and the otiior filxmt the tea-tray. People do not as- 

\ tliert^ wmible at those fivoo’chM^k tons to eat and drink, but merely 

1, and to sec nml talk to each ot her, and hike a cup of tea merely 

, Very as a refreshment. Small tables should be placed about the 

ladies room, so that people can group rouml them and use them, 
is been 

or the ETIQUETTE OF BALLS AND EVENING 
dusion PARTIES. 

GcKid music is indispensable, otherwise the eutertaininsiit 
l^-roum is very apt to be a failure. 


SOCIAIi ETIQUBTTB. 


A ball is exclusively for dancing; a party includes dancing. 

W^hen a lady concJudeii to give such an enteHainmout 
she should call first in pt^rst)n oi* by card upon all persons 
whom she intends to invite. 

The liours mentioned on the invitations for a ball are 
iisuiilly iiino to eleven ; for a juiriy, eight to half-i>ast ten 
o’cloclT. 

Invitations Jor a ball are issued about throe weeks in a<l- 
vance ; for a party ten 
days or a week. Both 

the |X)st and private J 

messengers can be used jj . • ^ i* ?] 

to distribute them. @ ^ ^ ' 

Unless the affair is to |v / 

bo very formal, one on- ^ vu ‘^*1 

velope is sufficient. | J ^w.l ^ 

'I’hat. the supper- room j 

should Iks provided with | ^ 
choice refreshments is 
of course necessary, and . W / ,( 
if the hostess does not wl Wi 
understand their ar- 
rangement she should 
employ an expert ca- j ^ 

Iced or cool drinks C4,l 
should be obtainable in j ^ 
the, supper-room until ji, ^ 

the cbise of the ball. j 

The hostess should see ||/ it \ V 

that each lady guest is ^ 

provided witti a partner. ^ 

vich'.d at the sapper, iin- ^j| 

when the geiitkunan in 

hind the chair of his 
lady ])art>iU‘T. * fj 

^Vt a fiurty or private ^ 

ball a lady may accept the \ 

the attentions of any 

gentleman in the siipi^r-room if her escort is absent. The 
gimtlemcu should sec that the ladies are fully supplied before 
they heli> thtiiiselves 

It is ( ustomarv for the young lady’s thaper^n to visit 
the supper i-oom with the gentleman v^ho has been dancing 
with h(T charge. 

Ladit's stionl<l no!, remain long iii the supper *room, but 
they may visit it nioie than once if they choose. * 

ThebaU-nx)m should be without carpet, but if there is one 
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THE ESCORT. 


on the floor it can be covered with a emsh cloth, Host oil 
the furniture should be removed, and the room made as 
handsome as possible with plants and flowers, and small 
trees should l)e placed where they will not limit dancing 
room, as a screen for the musicians, 

Q’he comforts of the dressing-room should bo thoroughly 
considered, and an abundance of water, soa^, towels, several 
washstanJs, with toilet necessaries for the Jodies, and for 

largo balls a hair-dresser 

and modiste iii the ladies’ 

O room to assist the ladies 

toilet, should 
provided. 

T ^ /L gentlemen’s 

n dressing-rooms brushes, 

^ iff another room near 

entrance door is an 
1 attendant to receive the 

^^SulSk cloaks, overcoats, hats, 

® tainmint. 1 £ the room 
III commodate one hundred 

flPy^ number may be m- 

vited, but caro, should be 
faken not to overcrowd. 

less than eighteen at a 

T~ Z IIT afb>r supper, con- 

on, taking up the earlier 
7 -^=^ ^ part of the evening. 

J yiie dancing may cease 
:0BX. at this entertainment as 

e.arly os one o’clock, 
Balls are prolonged till two or three o’clock. 

The programmes for dancing will of course bo arranged so 
that the curd will have space for the names of partners. 
Great taste and slyll eon be displayed in these cards ; often 
they arc hand painted, and when flllcfl with pleasant names 
become pretty souvenirs. * 

The host and hostess stand near the door to receive 
giuists, and greet each person by name, saying a few pJeasaiit 
words. Other memljers of the family may present guests, 
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said do their beet to acquaint lhom»c^lves with the wants of 
all present. 

Gentlemen not in nttenrlance on ladies are at the disposal 
of the hostess. 

Married gentlemen will escort their wives to balls and at- 
tend upon them, but it is not etiquette for them to <lanoe to- 
gether all the pvening. 

A lady may wish lo sit down before a square dance is at 
an end ; in that case the gentleman will offer her liis arm 
and coridiiet her to a seat without- questions, merely exi)ress- 
ing regret. 

The lady’s waist should bo but lightly touched when the 
<lanoe begins, and the gentleman’s arm should bb dropped 
as soon as the dance cuds. 

When A gentleman is not familiar with a dance he should 
not invito a lady to try it with him. 

Introduction by the hostess or some friend is necessary, 
before a gentleman can ask a lady to danc*«‘. 

The arm, not the hand, should be offered to a lady when 
conducting her to nr from the daivcc. 


A gentleman who Is accepted as an escort by a lady for 
such an oedhsion, should attend the lady during the even- 
ing, when she i.s not dancing with some on(' else. A Imiu- 
quet may bo sent licr during the afiernrxm. The escort must 
bo in tune at her residence witli a t‘arriagc to convey her to 
the house of the entertainer, and the carriage should be in 
attendance to take her home after the ball. 

Having arrived at the house where the ball is given, the 
gcullcman should llrst conduct the lady to the cl(»ak -room, 
whore hbr wraps are to t>o left. He sliould then lake h(‘r 


to the door of the ladies’ di’essing-room, go on to the gentle- 
men’s di*os«ing-room, and having arranged lus toilet, return 
to the door of the ladies' dressing-room, ami wait the lady’s 
coming. Ho should then conduct Ijcr to the hosi e.ss, and Oon- 
tinuo in attendance during the rest of the evening. The first 
dance belongs to him, and he should attend her to supper, as 
wfdl as escoi't her homo after tl^e ball. 

A lady ,may refuse to dance witii any gentleman if she 
chooses, but she .should do so courteously, and he must not 
take offense. She may also dance with anol.hcr gentleman 
immediately, but the gentleman who has been refused should 
not tak(? notice of the fact, and very careful not to offer 
to dance with another ludy who may have heard the decli- 
nation. If, on the other huTul, the lady plead.s fatigue, ho 
ibould rcjiniin by her side, unless di.snijsycd, until the end of 
the dance. When the lady has no escort the gentleman who 
dances the last dance pnxjcding su]»per escorts her to the 
Bupper-room, ami allciid:^ her until she returns to the ball- 
roofti When yierc is arj escort, he should surrender the lady 
to the gentlcnmu wlio has the first right to her hand and 
company for Ihc iiiuc 

URESS. 

Tlic projwr divss at bulls for both ladies and gentlemen 
is always lull c\ cuing (rostumc. Ladies wear gloves, but 
according to the latest Tjoiidon fashion, gentlemen do nol, 
even on the graii'lt st occasions, h’jisluons clumgc so frt'- 
qncidly that it inipo.‘‘'‘^il>le to suy what '.bould or should 
not be worn, but the iiuxliste' and taih*r can always give 
iiifurjiiulion atiuut what is both correct and becoming. 

Full dress is not idisolutely required at parties, but every 
lady and gcuitJeinan should present a neat apjKjaranoe, and 
c,iideH\t)r rtjipoar in evening dress. 
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A BRIBF DESCRIPTION OF THI PHYSICAL, POLITICAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL FEATURES OF ALL NATIONS. 


«-=<CiL»3'(S^^[:^(cr^s^'C* <*3^^ 

^IIHH^P|M| EFORE proceeding to describe the 
^^Hj&SIiI^B^ countries of the world sepa-rutely 
and in alphabetical order, it may 
be useful and interesting to speak 
of the Geography of the Earth in 
general, and enter into an exjda- 
%W|^ nation of the most important geograph- 
ical terms. Geography deals principally 
4i|U with the surface of the earth. It treat-s 
iljl* also of the earth as a whole and of its re- 
latious to the sun ; of the atmosphere hy 
^ wliicli it i:- surrounded ; of tht? various 
IT plants, minprals, and animals distributed 
throughout the globe ; and of the divi- 
siohs made by man with regard to its in- 
dustries, institutions and govemmeut. 
The whole subject is accordingly divided into 
three branches — Mathematical Geography, Physi- 
cal (icograi>hy, and Political Geography. 

Mathematical Geography is a description 
of the form, si^e, position, motions, circles, and 
aones of the earth, and of the relative positions of 
places on its surface. 


Physical Geography is a description of the 
natural divisions of the surface of the earth. 

Political Geography is a description of the 
nations and peoples of the earth, their social con- 
dition, and the countries they inhabit. It includes 
an account (*f towns, cities, states, industrial pro- 
ductions, and commerce. • 

I. MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

I The shape of the earth is nearly that of a sphere or round 
i ‘ball. This fs^et was long ago suspected by the philosophers, 

I because, in watching a ship departing from the shore, they 
j observed that it sinks gitidually below the horizon, until the 
tips of the masts t^ce all that can be seen. Early navigator^ 
thought tlio earth must be round, because whenever they 
came in sight of land, they Arst saw the tops of trees, or 
the summits of the mountains, while the land beneath lay 
concewh^d from view. In 1519 Ferdinand Magellan, a bold 
sailor of Portugal, proved these conj^tures to l>e correct by 
actually sailing round the world. The exact figure of the 
earth is that of an oblate spheroid^ a globe flattened at the 
poles. 

The diameter pf the earth, or distance through its center 
in a straight line, is 8,000 miles. 

ITie circumference of the earth, or greatest distance 
round it, is nearly ^,000 miles. 

The surface of the earth contains about 19?, 000, 000 etjuare 
miles. 

The daily motion of tife earth is its rotation on oheof its 
< diameters In the direction from to east Ope rotatiort 
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|i «0VQ^i6ted in « period wtich we call a efoy, and divide 
into ttrani^^omr hoora. 

Ajatii.r^The earth tums! on its shortest diameter, which k» 
oalIM its Ascia. ^ ^ 

The IPoles of the earth are the osttremilies of the axis, - 
The pole toward the north star Is known as the North Pole; 
*the <^posite one is called the South Pole. 

The Bqiiatar is a great circle equally distant from the 
Poles. 

Cardinal Points. To tell which way one place is from 
another, certain names of directions are necessary — North, 
SoutH^ BiJiT, and West. North is the direction along 
the earth’s surface toward the North Pole : South is the op- 
posite direction. Bast is the direction in which the earth 
turns on its axis : West is the opposite direction of Kast. 

Xdititnde and Longitude. Distance north and south fiom 
the equator is called Laiitude^ and is measured by degrees. 
The longest degi-cc is 09 J miles; the shortest, 68 Longi- 
iude is distance east and west from a given meridian, ineas- 
urod in degrt‘c», which at ttio equator include OD/, miles, 
and decrease as we go toward the jjoles. The meridian 
usually taken is that passing through Greenwich, near Lon- 
don. In the United States the meridian of Washington is 
sometimes taken. 

Zones. As regards temperature the surface of the earth 
is divided into five btdts or Zones: the North Frigid, ex- 
tending from the North Pole 28i'’ to an iinaginnry lino 
called the Arctic Circle ; the North. I'emperatc, extending 
48'’ from the Arctic Circle to an imaginary line called the 
Tropic of OiiJhcer : the Torrid, extending 47'" fi'om the 
Tropic of Cancer to an imaginary line called the Tropic of 
Cc^ricjom; the Sovth Temperate, extending 4ir’ from the 
Tropic of Capricorn to the Antarctio Circle ; and the South 
Frigid, extending thence 36^" to the South Pole. 

^ 11. PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

fcand and Water. The surfac(‘ of tho earth contains 
three times as much water ns land. Nf'urly three-fourths of 
the hmd lies north of the equator. 

IHvisions of Land. Tho two largest divisions of land are 
called the Eastern and Western Continents, By some tho ' 
island of Australia is also called a continent. Grand Did- 
cions (by some geographers called continents) are ; Europe, 
A8ia> Africa, Australia, North^Americs and South America. 
An Island is a body of land surrounded by water. A gToii}> 
of islands is on Archipelago. A Peninsula, is a Ix^dy of land 
nearly surrounded j?y water. A Cape is a point of land ex- 
toudii^ into the watef. An Isthmus is a neck of land con- 
necting two larger bodies. As regards elevation, the land of 
lalaiMis and continents consists of lowland plains, table-lands 
or piaimus (broad extents of high land), hills, valleys, moun- 
tains, momtmn ranges and systems, and vdcanoes. 

' tMviaioiiff of Water. The vast body of salt water sur- 
rounding the land is called tho Ocean. * Its principal divi- 
dixms are the Atlantic, Pacific, ^ Indian, Arctic, and Ant- 
arctio Ooeahs, fleas. Days, and Gulfs are arms of the 
oceim partly inclosed by land. Small bays are known as 
Sights, SstudHcCf and Firths* Btraiis and Chanmls are 


passages connecting larger bodies of water. Inland watew 
are either rufSN^ lakes, or ponds. Salt lakes have no outlet. 
A river-basin is a tract drained by a river and branches. 
A della is the space included between several mouths of a 
river. 

Racaa of Mankind. The population of tho globe is about 
fourteen hundred and fifty millions, it may be divided into 
five races, distinguished by physical characteristics, viz, : 
1, Caucamin, about six hundred millions, the main body 
inhabiting Europe, "Southr western Asia, and North America, 
but scattered over the world by emigration; fair complexion, 
full forehead, soft hair, heavy boanl, 3, JUangoHan, alxmt 
five hundred and ninety millions, found throughout Asia, 
Arctic America, and North-mstem Europe; complexion )'el- 
lowish, black straight hair, fiat foiehead, narrow oblique 
eyes. 3. Malay, aliout fifty-five millions, found in 0<?eanica 
and the Malay Peninsula in Asia; brown complexion, nar- 
row licnd, low broad foi-eacad, black and curly hair and 
l^cawl. 4 Negro, alioul one huinlrcd and eighty-ilve mill- 
ions. foorul illroughout Africa; black or very dark com- 
])lcxion, receding forehead, black woolly hair, fiat nose, 
thick lips, thin board. 5. American (Indian) about eleven 
millions, including all American aborigines, cxcfopt the 
Mongtds of the Aroticj coasts and |>crhaps the Aztec races; 
copjier-colored, broad strong face, low forehoatl, high cheek- 
bones, straight, coarse, black hair. 

III. POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Government. The Jc>WH\st savage's, os Australian blacks, 
have no form of government whatever. More intelligent 
wivagcs are ruled by a chief chosen for his physical courage, 
Tho next highest form i.s that, found among pastoral and 
nomadic t ril>c-s, and i.s essentially of a family typ<;^ Among 
highly advanced peoples there are two forjus of government, 
Depu.blican and Monarch md. In the first, the laws are made 
and execuU^A by persons elected by the people. Tho chief 
executive is called the Pi’esident. The Uijit»*d States and 
Prance are the two greatest Republics of the world. In a 
Monarchy the ruler obtains tho throne by inheritanoe and 
holds it for life. A nionarehy may bo limited by u consH- 
iuiion, as ki England, or unlimited, wlu^n the sovereign has 
supremo power, as in Kussia. An Empire is a monaixjhy of 
great extent. Titles of monarchs arc : kings, queens, empe- 
rors. empresses, sultans, shahs, czars, and mikados. 

The Capital of a country is its scat of govcnimcnfc. Tho 
Metropolis is the largest city. States, Provinces, Colonies, 
lX*partments, Shires, Counties, and Districts, are subdivi- 
sions or dependentjies of a count^)^ A Town is a collection 
of houses and pt^plo. A City is an incorp^ratcMl town. 

ReEgions. The most extensive religious systems of t(;;o 
world are the Cueistian, the Jewish, the MoHAMMumAH, 
and tho Htxdo(.>. In the first three the existence of one QtA 
and one only is acknowledgetl. Christiamty rests on the 
Ixdief that Jesus Christ is the Son of 0od. and the Bible 
God’s inspired Word, There are about three hundred wui 
seventy-five milUon diiistians, occupying the most civilijoed 
countries of the earth. Of these one hundred and eighty* 
seven miUious are Catholics, one hundred and one mUlione 
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Protestants, and eighty-two millions members of the. Greek 
Church. The Jewish lieligimi recognizes the Old Testa- 
ment as the word of God, but rejetJts Christ as the Messiah. 
There are about eight inillitui Jews mattered over the 
globe. The Mohanmedan creed recognizes Christ as a 
prophet, tmt believtjs in Mohammed as the last and great- 
est. Its religious book is the Koran. The faith was founded 
by Mohammed in Arabia about A.i>. (ii3r>, and now has one 
hundred and throe million followers in Asia, Africa, and 
Turkey in Europe. The Hindoo religion exists in India, 
and is founded on idolatry and polytheism. It has alx)ut 
one hundred and forty million follow'crs. Mapy other 
forms of fiagan worship are found, and it is estimated that 
more than half of tiic world ’k }jO]>ulation is ^mgan. 

Social Ooudition. In regard to intelligence, civilization, 
and culture, four grades are sometimes recognized : the Tic- 
ilizedf Half civilized^ Barbarous^ and Savage, Jt is impos- 
sible, however, to classify the nations strictly under such a 
division. * 

[In addition to the facts given Ixjlow about the various 
countries, mucb intt^resting information will be found in the 
arti(*les on (’oinmcree and Transportation, Agriculture, 
Manufactures, Mining, and Outlines of llistorj'.] 

ABYSSINIA. 

This country lies in North Africa, southwest of the Red 
Sea, and has an area of one hundred nrul tifty-eight Ihoii- 
saiid square miles. The population is about, threo iiullioiis. 
The natives are mainly Coptic Christians, but there are 
many Jews and Mohainrnedan.s. 'Die sources of the Blue 
Nile lie in Abyssinia. The surface consists of a scries of pla- 
teaus, from which rise lofty mountain ranges. Ttic climate 
is temperate and the soil fertile. The chief exports arc cof- 
fex*, ivory, gold diisl, and musk. Since the death (d King 
Theodore in the war of 18d8, the government has been di- 
vided among i)ctty slates. The present king, Johannes II., 
was crowned in 1872. 

AFGHANISTAN. 

A country of A.sia, nortlnvest of llindostan and oast of 
Persia. Area, two hundred and twelve thou.sand s(|uure 
miles, most ly table land or Tuountainous. The Uiudoo-Coosh 
range forms the north boundary, and the S ill iyiari range on tho 
east is [nmetrated by only threo passes The })opulation is 
about ten millions, a Miird being Afghans, Tlie large towns 
tire inhabited by Persians and Hindoos. Tlie Afghaii.s arc 
a hardy and warlike race, as showm ]>y tiieir frequent c<m- 
t«‘Sts\vith Die English. Cajoul, Candahar, Herat, and Jel- 
lalu)*a(l, an' Iheclnef towns. Principal exf>orfs are woolen 
stuff, silk, car|M*,ts, shawls, chemicaLs, ami fruits. 

ALGERIA. 

Tho chief colonial fiossession of Praru'o lies in North 
Africa, boundtid north by the Mediterranean, east by Tunis, 
south by the Greal Desert, and west by Morocco, The area 
is about one humlnd and sixty-fm thoiisaml five hundred 
Hquare miles, a little larger than France. A lUgged coast 


riees to inclose an extensive and fertile tableland. by 
beautiful hills and rich valleys, producing all kbnis of indl 
and timber. In 1877, tho population was tv^o millions tight 
hundred and sixty-ssren thousand six hundred and twenty* 
six. Before 1871 the government was entirely military. At 
that time three civil and three military departments Were 
instituted. Beskies Europeans there are eight distinct 
races ; Arabs, Moors, Turks, Kooloolis, Jewl, Berbers, Ne- 
groes, and Mozabites. Algiers, Constantine, and Oran, are 
the capitals of tho three provinces bearing the same names* 
Manufactures are slight. Principal exports are cotton, su- 
gar, dates, fruit, barley, rice, iron, zinc, and coal. Total 
exiKxrth (1870), i‘7,081,000 ; imports, £8,500.020. 

Algeria embraces ancient Numidia, and has be(n sneces- 
Bively conquered by Romans, Vandals, Greeks, Atabs, and 
finally, in 1842, by the French, after a gallant struggle by 
Abd-el-Kador. 

ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

The Argt'niine Republic i4 a confederation of South 
American States, formerly known by the name of Provincios 
Unidas del Rio dc la Plata. It is bounded on the west by 
the Andes, which sepamte it from Chili and the desert of 
Atacama ; f>n the north by Bolivia ; by Paraguay, Brazil, 
Uruguay, and the Atlantic on the east ; and on the south 
by Patagonia. 

Area and Population. Thu? country has an area as 
great n.s all Central and Wosteni Europe combined— about 
1,019,500 squai-c mdcs. Ils average length is about 1,200 
miles, and its breadth uUmt 650. According to the census 
of 1809, the |x)pulation was 1, 708,081, but is now^ estimated 
at 2,400, OOfi, consisting of tho various types common in 
South Amorica. Among the (’rco)ea arc the (^auchoa, who 
claim to l»c dcsci ndcd from the l)cst blood of Castile, 

Mountains. Tho Andos dost end on the Argentine side 
by gentle slo}>es towards the sea-coast. The Balchitta chain 
is in the southwest, and extends into Patagonia. The Vul- 
can Mountains arc in the south. 

Rivers. The Parana Iliver, which rises in Brazil, unlt^ 
with the Uniguay, and fonus the Rio dc la Plata. 'I’he 
Vermego flows intx:> tho Paraguay, while tho Rulado, the 
Colorado, and Us Rio Negro flow into the Atluntic Ocean. 

Chief Towns. The capital, Buknos Aybks (population 
248.110), i.s the second city in S<mth America, and thirteen 
lines of steamers conm*ct it with foreign ixuts. The other 
irnjK^rtant cities are Rosario, Mendoza, Cordova, Tucuinan, 
and (’oriente.s^ with from 10, 090 to 28,000 inhabitants. 

Products and Industry. It is emiiicntly a pastoral coun- 
try, with abfuit eighteen million honied cattle, and 100 mill- 
ion sht^ep. In jiroportion to the population, it contains 
more of these than any other country in the world, In the 
State of Buenos Ayres alonrs four millions of ealile graze 
upon the pampas ; they are caught by the mounted herds- 
men, calleil Gauebos, who throw the lasso with great skill. 
The commerce consists chiefly in the exportation of wool, 
hides,* billow, sheep-skins, and live cattle, and the impor- 
tation of woven fabrics, min-ware, and other manufkctuies. 
The Republic has nearly 1,500 njiiles of railway, and t0,0(K) 
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mil9s"of telegraph, besides an Atlantic cable commutdattlng 
with London* 

OtOwernment. The goyemraent is a Federal Republic, 
modeled oh the Constitution of the ITnited States, except 
that the ministry is res|>onRible to Congress, an adverse vote 
In the Senate and House leading to the formation of a now 
Cabinet. 

AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES. 

Under this head are included the live colonies of the Aus- 
tralian continent— New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, 
South Australia, and West Australia, and the Islands Tas- 
mania and Now Zealand. All belong to Great Britain, and 
each has its distinct government and legislatui-e. 

Area and Papulation. The mainland is washed by the 
Indian Ocean on the west and the Paenfic on t.he cast ; its 
nearest point to Asia is t,fi00 miles southeast of Singapore. 
It covers an area of 8,070,030 Krjuaro luiles, Tasmaiiia has 
26,875 stiuare miles ; New Zealand, 104,027 square miles. 
The population of Australia iu IHR4 was estimated at 8,238,- 
000 ; of Tasmania, 180,541 ; of New Zealand, 504,804. The 
natives on the mainland are rapidly decreasing in nuiuheni- 
They arc among thc^ n\ost degraded tiibes in the woHd. 
Tho Maoris of Now Zealand are of a different race, being 
very warlike ; they are admitted to a small share in the 
govemmont. 

Physical Features. It is only near the enast that Aus- 
tralia is ^vorahle for srlllernent The high rangeson tho 
cast absorb the moistuic t)f the trade winds, and render the 
interior and west coast in main purl a sterile deM>rt, eover<‘d 
with Rpintfex and salt ]narsh<‘S. I’lie principal rivers are 
the Murray, Murrumbidgeo. and Darling in the soulh ; 
the Swan and Murchison in the west ; and in the nortii, the 
Victoria, Mitchell, and Flimhu’S. New Zealand comprises 
thrwi large islands, North, Mid<llo, ami Stewart’s, a.nd nu- 
merous small islands. Tho plant and aTiimal life of Aus- 
tralia comprises many inb;resting and roinorkablc species. 

Govemmont. Each colony is ruled by a governor ap- 
pointed by the crown, and a legislature of two houses, in 
whole or in part elective. In New Zealand, four native 
members arc elected to the legislai.ure by the Maoris. 

Priucipal Cities. The chief cities are Rydnfy (poi)ula- 
tion, 18S5, 810,000), tho capital of New South Wales, and 
first settlement on th(^ continent : Melbouune, capital of 
Victoria (populaliou, 18vS5, if35,000) ; Ai^elaidk, cajatal of 
South Australia (population, 18H4, 48,000* exclusive of sub- 
urbs); Bbijsoani*:, capital of Queensland (population. 45.000); 
PEETJt, capital of We.stoni Australia (population, 10.000); 
Hodart, capital of Tasmania (population, 20,705) ; and 
WlSlAlNOTON, capital of -Now" Zealand (population, 22,975). 

Oommeroe and InduBtry, Sheep-farming is the pre- 
eminent industry, and the export of wool is onormous. 
Full statistics as to the exports of w-ool and gold will be 
found under Ibe hea<l Commerce? of ViirioiiH Countries (page 
128). Besides grdd, mercury, copper, silver, tin, zinc, and 
antimany, are found in largo qmintitiea. Already 7,485 
miles of railway and 60,000 miles of telegmph wm? have 
been oanstruuted. Total imports (1884), £54,681,114; ex- 


ports, £46,005,232. Till® is inclusive of Tasmania and New 
Zealand, which imported in 1884 to the amount of £9,820,- 
006, and exported to the amount of £8.567,524. 

The rate of increase of the population of Australia, com-- 
biuod with Tasmania and New Zealand, in tho decennial 
period intervening between tho last, two censuses ^ay be set 
down as 42 per cent. Tbert^ is every probability of that rate 
being exceeded in tho di'cade ending with 1891 ; hut, with- 
out. lias^arding a prodirdiou as to what may actually occur, 
tho following would be. the j)of>ulation of the group at eaeli 
of the ten next decTunial census periods, sup}>osing the same 
rate of picrease to take place between ceneus and census us 
was found to have taken place between 1871 and 18H1 : 

niOnABLE POPULATION OK ATJSXKALASlA AT TISN PEBlOIia 

1891 3,998,613 

‘ 1901 5,678.(>29 

1911 “ 8,062,801 

, 1921 11,449,177 

1931.,... • 16,257,Bill 

1941 28,086,120 

1951 32,782,290 

1061 46,550,852 

1971 66.102,210 

1981 03.865,188 

Although in the intervals between the earlier decades the 
rate of increase will very likely be higher than that which 
prevailed tn’tween I he last two ccnsnsc.s, it is liardly prol>a- 
bh‘ thnt. iht^rati' will be sustained at the later periods ; but, 
sii]>po.sing tin* population in 1981 should anumut U) the 
numlK*r sliown in the lowest line, and the incrcaso be coru 
tiniuMl thiTcultcr id the Mime rale, the population in 1991 
w'ould be 133,2K8,4t)5, and in 2001 it would bo 189,269,66<1. 
Tho cxujsidcnition of such large numbers natumlly excites 
thought as to what may not Ik) the possibililies of a future 
Australasia ; still it must bo admitted that at the present 
liriH* such s|>cw.ulatiuus arc. more curious than practically 
useful. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

The Empii'O of Austria, or Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, 
is a country in the. interior <»f Europe, iKuderhig on Italy, 
Swilzt*rlaud, Bavaria, Saxony, Prus.siu, Russia, Roumania, 
Servia. Turkey, and Mouteru'gro. It has 500 rnilca of 
coast on the Adriatic, and a circumference of about 5,350 
miles. Tho Austrian Empire, e.vclusive of the Turkish 
provinces annexetl in 1878, has an area of 240,942 English 
square ndles, with a [lopulatiou, at the last tfensus. Decem- 
)mv 31, 1880, of 37,754,972, or 159 inhabitants to the square 
mile. 

It was decided in 1878 by the Gongi’css of Berlin that the 
provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina should lx? occupied 
and administered by AuBtria-Hungaiy. In 1870, these new . 
provinces had the following area and population : 

Bosnia Area 16,417. .... Population 863,303 

Herzegovina. “ /1, 808 307,970 

Novi-Bazor. . ** 3,523 " 143,000 
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The following table gives the area* and total number of 
inhabitants, of the various provinces of the empire in 1880, 
and after the previous census of 1809. 



FOrULATlON. 

ARK A. 

1‘ilOVINCKS OF TUK KMPIKB. 

M. 

1SC9. 

IHSO. 

German, Mojiarchy. ^ 
Lower Austna 

7,654 1,01)0,708 

2,330,621 

Ifj»por Austria 

4,631 736,557 

.759,620 

Salzburg 

2,767 158,159 

168,570 

Styria 

8,670 1,137,990 

1,313, .597 

Corintlua 

4,005 337,694 

348,730 

(Jarniola 

3,a50 446,334 

481,313 

Coast -land 

3,084 600.535 

647,834 

Tyrol and Vorarl Ix^rg. . . . 

11,334 8a5,789 

913,549 

Bohemia 

20,000 5,140,544 

5,560,819 

Moravia ; 

8,583 2,017.274 

2,1.53,406 

Silesia 

l,98r 513,353 

5(i5,475 

Galicia 

30,307 544,6tei 

5,958.907 

Bukowuna 

4,035 513,404 

571,671 

Dalmatia 

4,940 456,961 

4,76,101 

Total, Giuniaii Monarchy. 

115,908 30,374,974 

22,114,243 

Kintjdmn of I [angary. 

Hungary Pomer 

Croatia and Slavonica 

87,043 11,530,397 

11,744,471 

16,773] 1,846,150 

1,732,261 

'IVansylvania 

31,315] 3,115,034 

2,116,132 

Town of Fiumo 

8| 17,844 

17,805 

Tobil, Hungary 

135,039 15.50!),415' 

15,610,729 


Total, Austria-Hiingniy.. 240,94;2, :j5,8H4,:i81)j JiT, 754,972 

Physical Features. 1'hr(i<‘-f()ur’llis of Austria is moun- 
tainous or billy, Inung travci'stHl l)y three great mountain 
chaiiis--the Alps, Carpathians, and Sudeles, 

I'lie chief lakes arc the Plat ten S^h; (400 square miles), 
and the Neusiedler See (100 square miles), both in Hungary. 

The principal rivers are the Danube, ri'.ing in Uie IJlaek 
Korest, flowing 849 miJes and emptying into the Black 8i*a, 
with its branches, the Th(‘iss, the I)ra.v<‘, the Save, and oth- I 
ei^ : the Dneister, Po, a:.d A«iige, emptying into the 
Adriatic ; the S’'istula, emptying into lln^ Baltic, and the 
Ellai, into the German (»c{an. 

Chief Cities. Th^TL- are eleven t-owns with over .50,f>()() 
inhn bitan ts ; the e.qatal, V^ienna, has 726,105 ; Prague, 

; Trieste, 144,43“; ; licmberg, 110,250; Oratz, 97,. 
727 ; Brlinn, 82.005 ; and Cra(.'()w, 00,095, 

ViKNNA is ^ituHti*d on the Danube, and is one of the 
fiiust (itves in Mun'pe, Trieste, on the Adriatic, is the 
pririeipal siviport. .Tasj>ruc-h is the chief city of the 
Tyrol ; J^rague, of Bostiia ; Briinii, of Mora\ia. Bnda and 
Postil, sitinvted opp/osite ea<'h other on the Darul^x^ and (:on- 
necUid by a fine suspension bridgts are eonsidered os one 
city and reganlcHl as the capital of Hungary. Tokay, on tlie 
Theiss, is famous for itj^ nire w'lnes Turitz and S?ilzl>urg 
are seatLs of imporUnit manufactur^:. Carlsbad, TOpiilz, jind 
i^eidlitz, are eelebr:. ed for their baths and mineral sjirLngs. 


Heligion. About two>thitds of the people t^roto« the 
Roman Catholic religion, while of the remainder, 11 pet 
cent, are Greek Catholicjs, 10 per cent. Evangelical Protest 
tants, 0 per cent. Byzantine Greeks, and 3 per cent. Jews. 

Sduoation, since 1849^ is under the care of a ibinhiteF of 
public worship and instruction. The law enforces compuJ^ 
sory attendance at the “ VolkfT*&chulen, or national schools, 
of all between the ages of 6 and 12 ; and* 76 per cent, 
actually attend. The eight universities are at Vienna, 
Prague, GrUtz, Insbruck, Pesth, Cracow, JLemberg, and 
Czernowitz. 

Races. The Slavs arc the most numerous race, amount- 
ing to 16,5(M),0i)0, or 46 per cent., imduding Polos, Croats, 
Serbians, Czwhs, Moravians, etc. The Magyars, or Hun- 
garians, number 5,500,000, or 16 per rent.; the Wullacb- 
ians, ntyivly 3,000,00o ; the .lew's, 1,100,000 ; the Italians, 
515,000 ; and Gypsies, 140,000. 

Trade and Industry. Austria , being nn inland country, 
is not favorably sii anted for commerce. The mwjority of 
the ])eople piii*suc agricultuiH*, and alxmt 89 per cent are 
cngag«‘d in trade and maniifacturf s. The great ci'op is 
grain, yielding over 46O,0(Kt0O0 busheW annually. The total 
imports av(*rage }|t308,0t JO, (KHt and exports 4^880,000,000. 
The j)rinoi]>al seaport is TnestAj. 

Finances. Austria imys 70 per cent, and Hungary 30 
per cent, of the expenses of the empire. The receipts are 
at present f58,0(K),000 ; expenditures about the same. The 
publicMh‘bt is !f;l, 589.600.000 

The Army on a peace ff)oling ronsists of 289,190 men 
and 16,685 ofllcers. Idilitar) service is compulsory for ten 
years. 

Tin* Navy consists of (>8 vessels, 11 of w'hieh are ironclads, 
and 80 steam vcssscls, with 820 guns. 

Government. Sinc(* the year 1867, the Austro-dJunga- 
rian Monarehy’forms a bipartite state, consisting of a Ger- 
man, or Oisleithan Monarchy, and a Magyar, or Trans- 
leithan Kingdom, the former olTlciallydesignute<l as Austria. . 
and the latter as TTungary. Each of the two countries has 
its own parliament, ministers, and government, wldle the 
conne(4ing ties between them eonsi.st in the person of the 
luTeditary sovi.reign, in a common army, navy, and diplo- 
macy, iind in a rontrolling Ixsly Iniown as the Delegations, 
forming a parliament of 120 members, one half of whom arc 
eho.scn by and repre.senl the l\jgi.slature of Austria, and the 
other half that, of Hungary, the Upper House of each r®. 
turning 20, and the Lower House 40 delegates. 

BELGIUM. 

The Kingdom of Belgium is ono'of the smaller European 
States, and eonsisl.s of the southern portion of the former 
Kingdom of the Netherlands. It is bounded on the north 
by TTolhuid ; on the east by Dutch Limbonrg and Rhenish 
Prussia t on the soifthw'e.st by Prance ; and on the north- 
west by I he Nort h Sea. 

Area and Population. Its length is al>out 120 miles ; 
breadth about 94 miles, and the whole area 11,878 square 
miles. It is The most densely, peopled country in Europe, 
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(iio population at the end ol 1B79 being 5,586,664^ or 487 
pec square mile. 

The inhabitants are mainly French, Walloons, Frisians, 
and Germans ; they c/^mbine tiio qualities of the French and 
the Dutch character, and arc generally well educated. 
Most of the people are Roman Catholics, there being about 
15,000 Protestants and 8,000 Jews. 

The principal rivei’s are the Meuse and Scheldt. The 
celebrated watering place of Spa is near the frontier of 
Hhenish Prussiu. 

Chief Towns, Brussels (population 390,936 with 
suburbs) the capital, on the Senne, is particularly famous 
for its lacc, Antwerp (liopulation 163,011) is a great com- 
mercial eent(»r, Ghent (poimlation 132,839) is largely en- 
gaged in the mannfaetiuv of cotton goods- TJege (popula- 
tion 121,787) 
is the scat of 
extensive iron 
works, and 
the seapoit, 

Qstend, is the 
headquarters 
of the Btdgiati 
cckI and her- 
ring fislierie-s. 

Bruges (popu- 
lation 44.833) 
noted for its 
linens, lire- 
arras and cut- 
lery, doi'ives 
its name from 
the 54 bridges 
in the place. 

Products 
and Industry. 

Belgium is j 
* r ) (' h in soil, - 
forests, a r» d ! 
minerals. Its 

manufactures squabk. 

have a world- 
wide reputation, and it is one of the \mt cultivated countries 
in Europe, The coal mines produce aTi nvenigc* of 14,000,- 
000 tons of coal per iinuuin.Vnd the tiuilwr and iron exist 
in great quantities. There nre also extensive quarries of 
black marble, slate, and stones for buihling and }»aving. 

Oh^vomment, Belgium is a limited const itutioujil mon- 
archy, established in its present form by the revolution of 
1880. The legislative Ixxly consists of two chainl)crs— that 
of the SejiaU‘-, and that of the Kopres<‘ntatives. A resj»on«i- 
ble ministry, with the king as president, is at the head of 
public affairs, and its measures are carric<l into elTeet by 
the goveniow of the several provincas.^ 

Historical Bvanta. Bedgium has be«*n for many cen- 
turies one of the principal battlefields in Kuroj)ean wai*fare. 
The great battle of Waterloo, between the Duke of Welling- 
ton and General Bltlchor commanding the allied trcjops of 


England and Germany on one side, and Naf>oleon at, the 
bead of a French army on the other, was fought near Brus- 
sels in 1815, resulting in the down/ull of Naixdeon I. 

BOLIVIA, 

Bolivia, or Upper Peru, is a Republican State on the west 
side of Soutli America ; deriving the ramie from its Libe- 
rator,” General Bolivar. It is bounded on the south-west by 
the Pacific ; on the west and north by Peru ; by on the 
north and cast ; and on the south by the Plato Provinc<'B 
and Chili. 

Area and Population. As a result of the war with ( hili, 
1879-86. Bolivia has ceded to that country all her coast ter- • 
ritory, but l.ho exact area coaled is not uscortained. The 
whole anm is nlwut 536.000 square miles, and the total pop- 

u 1 ation, 2,- 
080,000. The 
aboriginal, or 
Indian ixijui- 
lation of Bo- 
livia is vari- 
ously e s t i- 
matt*d at from 
‘:'4,000to 700,. 
000 souls. A 
small number 
of them have 
been convert- 
ed to (3n'is- 
tianity. 

Mountains, 
Lakes, and 
Rivers. 'L'hc 
Andes Moun- 
tains range 
through Bo. 
livia, extend- 
ing eastward 
« bout JiOO 
miles. Lake 
3'itieaea, o n 

13RII9SKLS. Ixmndary 

line of Peru, is about 180 miles long and 40 miles wide. 
The priucipul rivers are the Madeira, tlie Pileomayo, and 
the Ihiraguay. 

Chief Towns, The largest town. La Paz (ix>p. 76,000), is 
the chief eeiitor of the homo and foreign trade of Bolivia, 
exf>ortJng great quantities of cinchona. The cupibd, Sucrk, 
(pop. 24.000), has a good university. Potosi (po[). 23,000\ 
at the foot of the famous mountain, Oenx> de Potosi, was 
formerly the scat of extensive mining o|)erfttions. 

Products and Industry. Bolivia abounds in high pla- 
ieaiLS, (‘onstiiuting granaries of wheat prixluction, has much 
valuable timber, and the lowlands are the f»eat of tropical 
forest,s and swamps, with every variety of clftnate, and two or 
moi-o zones of production. It produces coffee, cotton, sugar- 
canes, garden vcgetAble|^ and fruits in surprising luxuriance 
and abundance. The famous silver mines of Potosi have 
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yielded over fl,f!00,000,000 since 1646. Gold, copper, lead, 
tin, sulpliur, nitre, and salt are also obtained in considera- 
ble quuntilios. 

Govemmenl and History. The goveniinent is jx)pular 
in form, tlmM3 legislative clmiribers In-irig elected for fonr 
years, eight, and for life. Th(' <ixecutive power is vested in 
a President elected fur four years. Bed (via, under the name 
of Upper Peru, wiis formerly eonipri.scd in the Spanish vice- 
royalty of Buenos Ayres, but on guinir«g its independence in 
1825 it assumed its present name. In 1879 a war iiroke out 
between Chili and Bolivia, allied with ]*eru, which proved 
very disastrous to Bolivia. 

BORNEO. 

Borneo, with t.ho cx(^cption of Australia, the largest island 
in the world, is situated in the Pacitit*, south-east of Indo- 
Chiua, and is about 800 miles in length and GOO in breadth ; 
area, 390,000 square miles ; population, about 1,760,000, 
consisting of Dyaks, Malsys, Kyana, Negrite, and Chinesf;. 
About two-thirds of the island belong tiO the Butch, the rest 
l>eing ruled by three native sultnns. The cliiof ex|K>rts are 
sago, camphor, hides, rattans, tortoise-shell, coal, dia- 
monds, and gold. 

BRAZIL. 

Brazil is an immense ernpii‘o of South America, occupying 
nearly one half of the continent. It is bordered on the east 
by the Atlantic ocean; on the north by French, Dutch, and 
English Guiana and Venezuela ; and west and sontli-west, 
by Ecuador, Pern, Bolivia, Paraguay, the Argentine lie- 
public, and Uruguay, 

Area and Population. The area of the empire is esti- 
mated at G, 287, 96-1 square miles. It extends from the north to 
the south 2,6GU miles, the bimdth is iil)oai the sumo, and tlie 
coast, -line is above 3,700 miles in length. Th(3 last census 
was taken in 1872, when the population was 10,108,291, giv- 
ing on the average about three inluibitants to the square 
mile. The inhabitants are of diffcreirt ruce.s, Whit^-s. 
Indians, and Negroes. 

Hducation and Religion. Free public sehools suppoiied 
by the state exist throughout tly.' empire, and in .some of the 
provinces instruction is compulsory. There arc about 200 
newsi»apGi*s, of which six are daibi-.s, published at Bio (! • 
daneiro. The Homan C’ulboHe religion is Cbtalilisbed. oiler 
forms lieing tolerated, though they must only be practiced 
private]}’, d’he language spoken by the majority of tlm 
people is Portuguese. 

Mountains, Lakes, and Rivers. The principal moun- 
tain ranges are- the Brazilian Coast Haii.g(^ the Organ 
mountains, and the Geral mountains. In the inleTi(»r 
are deriS(‘ for<>sts of groat extent The Amazon flows amuss 
the norllnun part , luid with its numonuis tributaries drains 
the largest river-basin in 4he world. The JVlatlcira is the 
Iargo.st aflluent of the Amazon, and the o1her principal j 
tributaries are the Tapajos, Xiuira, Negr<^ and Purus. The j 
other streams arc the San Frari(’i.s<‘o, J*urana, and iVmgiuiy. j 
There are few lakes of great ('xtent, The Lagoa dos Pintos | 
is the largest, being 150 miUjs long, and 36 jniles in its 
broadest part. 


Chief Towns. Eio Janeiro (pop. 420,000)^ the capita) of 
the empire, has an ex(!ellent harbor, and is the greatest conii- 
mercial metropolis of South 4 m^srica. It has a large diamond 
trade, and is the greatest eotfeo market in ilw* world. 
Bahia (pop. 120,000) exports large quantities of sugar, cot- 
ton, tobacco, rum. and hides. 'J'he other towns of impor, 
tance are Pernambuco (pop. 90,000), Mnranhao(p6p. 40^000), 
Para (pop. 35,(X)0), Poi-to Alegre (pop. 24,Q0O), and San 
Paulo (pop. 20,000) distiuguishcil by its superior educational 
institutions and fine public library. , 

Products, Industry, and Commerce. The mines of 
Brazil are among the richest in the world, alx)tinding in 
diamonds, emerald a, rubies, gold, quicksilver, copper, and 
ii*on. Three-fourths of tlic world’s supply of cofft^e is pro- 
duced in BraziJ, and in the pi'mluctirm of Bugar this country 
ranks next to (Juba, The forests furnish our chief supplies 
of India-rubbcn*, and > ield large quantities of timb*tr, spia'a, 
nuts, and dnigs, 1’he. .soil is extremely fertile, and yields, 
beside.s coiTee and sugar, tobacc^o, rice, maize, etc., in great 
abnnihniec. The immense^ pastures are c<»vered with cattle 
and horses, and the forests aln»und with birds of the mo.st 
beautiful pUirnago. Commerce is flouri.shing, and then* are 
eighteen lines of steam vessids, receiving annual subsidies 
fnan the State. In 1871, a submarine telegraph cable was 
completed from Europt* Over twenty railway lines have 
bet'll (‘onstruoled, and are being rapidly extended by tho 
Shite. 

Government and History, The legislative power is 
vested in a, Senate of 58 members elected for life, and a 
Chamber of Deputies. 1.22 members, eho.sen for four years by 
j indirect suffrage, in^ olving a pniperty quulilical ion The ex- 
; ceutive power is vested in tho emi'Ktror, ministers, and s(*c- 
I rrtaries of State. Brazil, originally a Portuguese colony, 

I became a kingdom in 1808. In 1841 Dom Pedro 1 1, ascended 
I the throne, Ids father hft^ing abdvoo.h'd. From 1865 till 
j 1870 Brazil was engaged in an exhausiing war with Para- 
guay, wdiich terminated in the defeat of the Paraguayans. 

BULGARIA. 

I The j)rinci]>aUty of Bulgaria was ci*eated by the Berlin 
rreuiy of J878, and is under tlie .suzerainty of Turkey. It 
IS bounded on ib<' east by tluj Black Slid, west by Sorvia, 

I separah'd on the north from Hoiimania by the Danulw., , 
and from Piaslern Houinania on the south by the Balkan 
Abnmtains: aivu, 24,G59s(piarp liniles; population, 1,969,000. 
It is governed by a Prince (prestmt monarch, Prince 
Alexander of Plesse), eliown by the National Assembly, and 
has a popular legislature and eon.stitutional government* 

I The exports are. grain, timber, word, and skins. Capital, 

I Sofia (population about 20,001/). Bulgaria contains the 
five famtnis fortrrs8e.s of Varna, Schumla, Widdin, Rus- 
tehiK^k and Silistria. 

CANADA. 

The Dominion of Ctnadn includes all tho British territory 
in North America, except Newfoundland. It Comprises a 
vast territory, stretching from Atlantic to Pacific, about as 
large as Europe. The following table will show th© extent 
and population of the several provinces. 


CA^^A1>A.— OAPB ootomr.— OBTLOK- 


tmovxHcx; 

ARSA. 

Bq. ui. 

1 

rOPULATION 

isst. 

cArzTAi;.. 

/)ntArio * . . 

800,290 

193,855 

21,781 

27,322 

120,000 

218,000 

2,718 

1,900,000 

1,918,460 

1,858,469 

440,585 

381,129 

40,509 

60,000 

107,781 

100,000 

Toronto. 

Quebec. 

Halifax. 

St John. 

Winnipeg. 

Victoria. 

. Charlottetown. 
Battleford. 

Quebec* 

T^ovft Scotia 

New Brunswick ...... 

Manitoba 

British Columbia. .... 
Prince Edward Island 
North West Territory 

Total 

^778,411 

4,iit)0,033 




Rivers and Lakes. The great chain of freeh water lakes, 
far the largest in ilie world, includes Jjakes* Superior, 
Michigan, Huron, Eric, and Ontario, and forms, in part the 
southern boundary. There arc many other inland lakes, of 
which the Winnipeg^ Great Slave, and-Great Bear, are the 
largest. The chief rivers arc i he St, Lawrence and its trib- 
utaries, draining more tlian 500,000 square miles, the 
Ol^tawa, 450 miles long, Saguenay, St. Maurice or Three 
. Uivors, Richelieu, Chaudi^re, and St. Francis, 

Surface and Olimate. The provinces differ widely in cli- 
mate and surface. Ontario is generally even, while Quebec 
lias throe principal mountain ranges, the Green, Mealy, and 
Wotchish, Tlie, greater pari, of the c<mntry is still covered 
by fon?s(.s of gnat variety and value. 

Historical Note. Tlic first tiiseovory was by the Cabots, 
149t. Fit's! settlement was by fiio French at Quebec in 
1008. In 1759 the I^’reneli succuniK'd to the English forces 
under General Wolfe, at llie famous battle of the Heights 
of Abniliam, and in 170il the whole territory w-as ('cded 
Groat Britain, Thii Dominion was established by an Aet of 
1807, uniting Upper and Lower Canada (Queln'e and Oiibirio). 
Manitoba was forme<l and admitted in IH70, British Colum- 
bia and Vaneouver’s Island in 1871, and lastly, in 187JC 
Prince Ed want Island. 

Government. The Queen’s authority is exercised by a 
Governor-General (at pmsent the Most Hon. Uk* Marquis of 
Lome), aided by a Privy Council. The Parliament oonsishs 
of an Upper House or Senate, and a House of Comnauis 
In the St>nate, Ontario and QueIxH? lum' twvnty-four mem- 
bers each ; Nova Scotia, N<iw Brunswick, and Prince Ed- 
ward Island twenty-four in all; British Columbia, thrw. ; 
Manitoba, two. In Hie lowx'r house, Ontario has eighty- 
eight members ; Quebec, sixty-five ; Nova Scotia, twenty- 
one ; New Brunswick, sixl/cen ; Manitoba, four ; British 
Columbia, six ; Prince Edward Island, six. Each province 
has also a separate Jegislature and administration, with a 
Lieutenant-Governor appoint'd by the Governor-General at 
the head of the administration. The Dominion capital is 
Ottawa. 

Chief Cities. In addition to the provincial capitals 
^ already mentioned, other cities of note are Montreal, on 
the St Lawrence, an old town of gr^at historic interest., 
Kingston, Richmond, Hamilton, London, Throe Rivers, 
atni Frederiokston (N. B.) 

Pina&oes. The total public revenue (1881) was £6,105,- 
810 ; public expenditure, £5,255,072 ; total public debt 


(1880), £82,248f408 ; value of imports (1880), £17,784,454 ; 
value of exports (1880), £18,068,978. 

Trade and Products. The principai articles of export 
are timber, fish, and bread -stuHs. An immense capital is 
invested in saw- mills and log-ponds. Many minerals are 
found ; copper, lead, and iron iu large quantities. The 
agricultural proilucl>« are varied, including wheat, rye, oats, 
peas, maiao, buckwheat, and iKjtatoes. Fur, luinl>e!:, and 
wool areamixirtant subjects of triule. AIxmt 6,000 miles of 
railways are now' open to traffic. U'here are seven canais, 
the largest being the Hideau, from Kingston to Ottawa, 182 
miles; the Welland, from Erie to Ontario, 41 miles; and 
the Greflville, from Rideau to Moiitn^al. Over £6,500,000 
has l>een expended on these canals, and £6,000,000 is being 
laid out in canalizing the St. Lawrence from T^ake Erie to 
Montreal. The Dominion has 6,878 post* offices. The 
Canadian fisheries yielded in 1880 £2,899,996, 

CAP£ COLONY. 

^he Cape o^ Good Hope or Cape Colony is an extensive 
{)Ossession of Groat Britain in Souih Afrifyi, Washed by the 
Atlantic and Indian Oceans on the west and south, and ex- 
tending in)rlh to 2H'’ south latitude. The area, including 
Basutoland, Transkei, and Griqnaland West is 240,110 
square miles ; estimated ])opulfith>n in 1881, 1,249,824, of 
which alxjut 250,000 wcr»} Eurojxans, 0517,000 Kafirs, and 
the rest Hottentots, Malays, Fingos, and mixed races. Tim 
territory wofe nominally taken possessi(m of l)y the English 
in 1620, and coh)nized by the Dutch East India Company in 
1652. In 1795 the English took possession, but yielded at 
the JVaoe of Amiens. It was again taken by tlie hhiglish 
in 1806, and their possession confirmed by the peace of 1815. 
The govcimmcrit is by a Governor and (’ommander-in-clnef 
named by the Crown (at pr<‘scnt Sir Hercules G. R. Robin- 
.son), a Council of twenty-two. and House, of Assembly of 
seveiiiy-t wo members, l>oth ele<jtcd. Among the chief arti- 
cles of cs[>ort, are wool, copper, ivory, hides, fish, and os* 
Irich feathers. Ostrich farming is extensively carried on. 
But the most interesting industry of the colony centers at 
the great diamond mines, of wdiich the most famous arc the 
Kimbeiley and Old de Boer’s. The gross weight of dia- 
moiuLs passing through the Kimberley post office, in 1880 was 
1,440 lbs. l2 oz.,‘ valued at £{^.367,897. About 900 miles 
of railway and 4,500 miles of telegraph are in c^peratiou. 
The capital of the colony is Capetown (population, with 
suburbs, 45,240); other important towns are Kimberley 
(l>opulation 13,590), Port Klizal)eth (population 13,049), -and 
Grahamstown (fK^pulation 6,908). 

CEYLON. 

This island is a British t>osseasion in the Indian Ocean, 
southeast of Hindostan, having an area of about 24,702 
square miles and a jH>pulation of 2,758,106, the great part 
lieing Siatnesq, descendants of colonisis from the Ganges 
valley who settled here B. c. 543. Settlements were mode 
by the Portuguese in 1505, but they were driven out by the 
Dutch in the next century. The English took possession in 
1795, and in 1801 Ceylon was made a separate colony. I^he 
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(jfovomor is aided hy ati Executive Counei^ of five, and a 
ilgialtttive Council of fifteen. Tlie capital is Colombo 
(population 1881, 111,042). There are 107 miles of railway 
and 81;i miles of telegraph in operation ppost offices num* 
ber 124. Chief articles of exix)rt are cinnamon, coir-stuff, 
cinchona, coffee, cocoanut oil, ifiumbago, and t^. 

CHILL 

Chili is a republic of South America, and the most soiith- 
crlj State on the west side of that continent- Tt is bounded 
we^t and south bv the Pacific Ocean ; north by Bolivia, and 
east by liu Plata, or the Argentine cunfe<leration, and PtiL 
agonla. The country is generally hilly, with maify fertile 
valleys. Owing, however, to the great quantity of nitrous 
and sulphurous Kubslances with which the country al)Ounds, 
it is subject to volcanic cnjptions. The climate is consid- 
ert‘d hoHltby. 

Area and Population. Chili is dividinl iuta sixteen 
provij»(‘cs, of wliicl* the aggregate area is officially .stated at 
nearly 1150,000 square miles; the oxlnune lotigth is about 
1,210 miles ; and the averag(^ bi'eadth fully 120 miles. In 
1878 the population numlx^red 2,400,290 souls, and com- 
prises the usual South American nwics. The Arau<?anian 
Indians, a brave and warlike trilM?, though often assailed, 
maintain their iiuhqiendcncc in the Andes, not 400 miles 
from the capital ; Ifioir nuinlx^r is estimaU'd to be r)0,000. 
As contrasted with Spiinish America in gcnoral, Chili coii- 
taitis an unusually largo projK)rtion of Euroi>eans. The 
language spoken by the people is Spaiiisli. 

Bducation and Religion. Poman CathoUcism is the 
prevailing religion, but other religions arc proto(tled by a 
law of 1875. There arc about 10.000 nionks and imns in 
the country. Educaf.i<m is largely aided by the government, ^ 
which supj>orts 810 schools Ihrough Iho country, besides i 
lyoeiims and the University of (’hili, a well conducted gt>v~ 
eminent institution with 700 students, 27 pn-)fessorH, ainl 
free instruction. 

Mountains, Lakes, and Rivers. The great chain of Ihti 
Andes runs along tJ>e eastoni Ixniudary of ( iiili, at an average 
height of from 12,000 to 14,000 feet «lx)ve the level of the 
sea. The loftiest jwak is Aconcagua, 22,206 feet in htuglil. 
Thtjre are eleven mountain misses ; only two, however, nve 
now passable by wagons. Tiiere are eight active volcaiiues, 
varying in Inuglit from 7,500 to npw'ards of 20,000 fcM3t. 
The rivers arc all shoi i, as they have their sources in the 
Andes. The largest the Maule. the Brolao (200 miles 
long), the (k>pia|' 0 , the Uuasf'O, and the Chuapa. There 
are no laki^s t>roperIy so called, although collections of water, 
both salt and fresh, are common. 

Chief Towns, Santiaoo (population 129,807), UuM-apital, 
is situated on an edevated phiU’aii, 90 miles from the si'a. 
Valparaiso (population 97,737) is the chief sca-fx>ri. Tal- 
cahuaiia has a fine harbor, and the other towns are Huaseto, 
Carizal. Tougoy, ^loquimlxj, Coaoepcioii, Valdivia, San Car* 
foR, (Castro, and Caldera. 

Products and Indlistry. (Iiili is rich in gold, silver, and 
CRpwially in copper. Agriculture- fionrishes, although about 
82 per cent, of the outiro surface id desert. Wheat is the 


the legislative power is in: a CongrectSi composed of : 

87 members, elected for six yean^ and a Cbctinber pi De|ia« * : 
Ues, 109 members, for three years. Suffrage Is to 

citizens able to read and write, and paying a small annned 
tax. The executive jtoWer resides in a Presitoit elected for 
five years, a Council of State, and five caHitet 
Chili, originally a Spanish settlement, become independent 
in 1810*17. Ill 1859 a dangerous revolntioni#as suppw^ 
sod at the battle of Coquirabo. In the recent war (1879^81) 
against Peni and Bolivia. Chili came off victorious, and de- 
manded a largo war indemnity, in land and money. 

CHINA. 

With the exception of Egypt the Chinese Empire is hjis- 
tori(*ally the oldest nation on the fflce of the globo. Only of 
late yuirs hius it condescend isd (c open commercial and diplcN 
luatic relations with other countries. 

Area and Population. China cxjcupies the south cast 
part of Asia, forming the eastern slope of the great table- 
land of the continenf. Chinn Proper ineludt^s eighteem pro- 
vintjes, is 1,860 rndcs in length by 1,520 miles in breadth, and 
contains about 1,554,I.K)() Sfiuare miles; on the north lie 
Mong»»Ua and MaiiehuriH ; on t-ho west Mongolia, Thibet, 
and Bukum ; on the south Burma, Anam, and the China Sea, 
and on the east the Pa<*iiie, YeJloW Sea, and Corea. 'Be- 
yond these Jiinils, (finna posijessos as tributaries Mongolia, 
Maiiffhuria, Tmlceslan (in i>art), Kouldja, Thibet, and Corea. 

No census has ever Ixien taken, but the best computations ; 
place the population at from J550 to 400 millions, 

Rivers and Mountains. Tlicrn are four gxi‘at mountaiii i 
ranges, wliciu'c proceed some of the greatest rivers hi the j 
world— the Yangtze (3,200 miles long) draining 060,000 
sipuire miles; the TIoung Tlo or Yellow llivor (3,W) miles 
long); the Amur (2,400 miles long\ and the Brahmaputra, 
vdiieh Hows 1,000 irules v itliin the empire. In the northern 
[ pari of the cmj>ire ]i(‘S the great desert of Gobi. The Cbi- 
: nose Wall, one {if the wonders of the world, divides China 
I ProjMir from Mantebooria, and is 1,250 miles in length. 

Chief Cities. Pekin, tlio capibil, lies on a gulf of the 
Yellow Sea. Its population ik variously estbnated kt 
from 500,000 to 1,500,000, * Canton, on the south-eakt 
coasl, has a population of a million and a half, and is the 
mast important trading place. Other cities of importance 
are Amoy, Foochoofoo, Ning|H), Shanghai# Siangtail, Singan* 
fu, Tientsin, and Wooehung. 

IIoKG Kono, one of the Ladrono (thieves) Islands, lies 
at the mouth of the Canton liiver, on the south-east coast of 
China. It was cbded to Great Britain In 1841. The area is 
29 square miles, and the population (1876) was 189,144, of 
which 7,625 were v^ites. The harbor is one of the finest 
in iho world, and the jH>rt is a military^ and naval staUon 
for the protection of English commerce.^, it is a free port, 
and possems excellent, docks. Tile main articles of trade 
are o|>iuin, kogM*. ^ur, oil, ivory, sakdalwood, betel, xioe^ ^ ' 
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, tetiv 11;^ «^k Tli« g<mrt»cff & ai^ed by a Iq^tsUtiTa <! 6 un- 

<]r£ a^t, mk an executive council ot lour members. 

^ Tba Emperor (at present Kuang $11 or 
^jal*tien) is absolute^ but ts bound to <^werve a code of laws. 
Tbe Administration is carried on.by a cabinet of Manchus 
and Chitie^ Tliere are also a Boan] of Works, Board of 
War, Board of Law or Punishment* a Colonial Offico, and a 
Poroign Office, ^ The Present or Tsin dynasty ddfcea from 
SfT B, a For a history of the wars witli England and the 
(^n^ihg of the country to commerce* see article on “ Outlines 
^ History.** 

/■ HaUgion and Bducatlon. The educate<l classes profess 
tile Oonfucian religion or philosophy. The mass oMlie jh^o- 
pie arc Buddhists, and there are many thousand Buddhist 
monks or professional beggars. Minghxi with these l^licfs 
Is ^ sui>er«titious compound of astrology and belief in de- 
mons and 
spells, which 
Is a degcner> 
ated Taonism. 

There are 
many temples 
dedicated to 
Confucius and 
Buddha, but 
any settled 
form of public 
worship is, un- 
known, Profi. 
ciency in poet- 
ioal and phiJ- 
oBopld(»} litor- 
ature, as 
shown in the 
annual exarn^ 
mations, is the 
passport to 
official rank. 

Printing from 
blocks was 
known long be- 
fore disooyer- 
ed in Europe. 

f(!rade and Oommeroe. The cxpoi’ts amount to about 
^10,0(^,900 a year, about half of which is tea, and about 
fS(|;000,000 silk. Great skill Is shown in the manufacture 
of, pmx^iiV in earving ivory and iortois<j-ehell, and making 
hn^red oabineis and fane. The imports are chiefly 6ot-ton, 
irboteu% .metals, and opium, the latter to the amount of 
Voodoo, 000 per annum. Coal exists in immense quantities, 

. Xmt is little worked. Jhe internal commerce is immense. A 
iuilwayfrom Shanghai to Kangwang was opened in 1870,* 
bvd oxdtedmipe^ fear, and in 1877 was purchased 

' and^ olhaed by tbe goremment. A telegraph line from 
filnMigbat to Pekin woe completed in 1881. 

COLOMBIA. 

Oo]nmbia» fortnerly Hew Granada, now officially known 


aa the United State$ of Colombia, fa a republic of Senth 
and Central America, including Uie norilb-westeni pert of 
tbe continent and the Isthmus of Panama. It is bounded 
on the west by tbe Pacific Ocean ; on the north-west by the 
Caribbean Sea; on the east by Yenexuela; and on the south 
and south-west by Ecuador and Brasil. Tlie soil is very 
fertile. There is perpetual spring on the table^lands, but oU 
the coast and lowlamls it is very unhealthy at certain sea* 
sons of the^wir. 

Area and Population. The area of the republic is esti- 
mated to embrace 504,773 square miles. The population 
numbers 5*000,000, comj)osed of Spaniards, Creoles, Mulat- 
tos, Mestizoes, ahd other mixed races; also Indians, and a 
few negroes. Tlie tMiu(3atod Creoles rank first in South 
America for scientific and literary culture. The LJanaros 
are expert horsemen, and use the lasso in catching cattle. 

Tbe Homan 
Catholic relig- 
ion is estab- 
lished bylaw, 
and other 
creeds are tol- 
erated. 

Mountains 
and Rivers. 

The Andes, ex- 
tending fro!u 
the Ecuador, 
branch oft into 
three ranges, 
the Eastern, 
Centml, and 
W;*stem An- 
des, forming 
two beautiful 
valleys. The 
highest point 
in Colombia is 
the peak of 
Tolima, 18,0520 
feet above the 
sea. I'he prin- 
cipal rivers in 

the west arc the Magdalena and Oauca, which empty into 
the Curibbeim Sea. Tlie rivers in the eastern and southern 
parts arc fributaries of the Amazon or the Orinoco. • 

Chief Towns. BooorX (population 60,000), the capital, 
is situatecl 8,700 above the sea-level. It is distinguished 
! for its fine climate and superior educational institutions. 
Poimyan {^wpalatiou 83,000) was the first city built by 
Eurojwaii settlors in the western part of South America. 
The principal seaports are Carthagena, Santa Martha, and 
Porto Bello, In the Isthmus of Panama, Chagres and As- | 
pin wall are ports on the Caribbean Sea, while Buenaventura 
and Panama arc on the Pacific Ocean, th^y|^r port being 
the Southern terminus of the Panama roBroad across the 
Isthmus, and counooted by a line of stewner? with San 
FranoiscMX 
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Products aud Industry, The chief products are coffee, 
tobacco, sugar, cotton, rice, wheat, and Indian com, and 
troiucal fruits abound in great variety. Immense herds of 
c^kttle and horses are pasturt^d upon the pampas. The na- 
tive products resemble those of Brazil. Silver, gold, plati- 
num, and precious stones are found, and the emeralds are 
ttie purest in the world. Peruvian bark, dyewoods, and 
bides are largely exported. 

Government and History. The legislative power resides 
ill a Senate of 27 mcmlwrs, and a Kepresentativo Chamber of 
01, elected by general suffrage. The executive power is 
exercised by a president chosen for two years by the people 
of the different States, and by four ministers. The rejmb- 
Jic of New Granada was formed in 1881. The present 
constitution was promulgated in 1861. The present repub- 
lic consisis, in addition to six territories, of nine States : 
j^ntioquia, Bolivar, Boy<wja, Cauca, Cundinamar^, Magda- 
lena, Panama, Santander, and Tolima. 

COSTA RICA. • 

Costa Rica is the most southern republic of Central Ameri- 
ca. It is bounded on the north-east by the Gulf of Mexico; 
south-west by the Pacific Ocean; north-west by Nicaragua ; 
and south-east by Veragua. It is uiountainOus and volcanic, 
with extensive forests. Along the Pacific coast the coun- 
try is fertile, and the climate is mild and temjierato. 

Area and Population. The area of the republic is calcu- 
lated to embrace 26,040 square miles, including some dis- 
puted territories on the northern frontier. There exist only 
vague estimates at? regards the population, calculated t/O 
number 180,000 to 190,000 souls, but stated at twice the 
amount in government returns. Nearly one-third of the 
inhabitants are Aborigme.s or Indians. The population of 
European desctenl, many of them of pure Spanish blood, 
dwell mostly in a small district on the Rio Grande, around 
the city of San Jos^. The State religion is Roman Cath- 
olic, but full religious liberty is guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution. 

Chief Towns. San JosjC, the capital, has a j^pulation of 
23,000, and the other towns are Cartago, Hereilia, Estralla, 
Esparza, and Ujanas. 

Products and Industry. The country pixxluces mahog- 
any, ebony, Brazil-wotxl, and India-rubber frees. 

Government and History. The government is vested in 
a President elected for four years, two Vice-Presidents, and 
four ministers. The legislative power is in a Congress of 
Deputies chosen for four years. Costa Rica has ^en an 
independent State, since 1821, and from 1824-;i9 formed 
part of the confederation of Central America. The present 
constitution dates from 1871. 

CUBA. 

Cuba, the largest of the West Indian islands, ''the 
pearl of the Antilles,’^ and the most important colonial pos- 
session of Spain, is situated at tlie entrance of the Gulf 
of Mexico. It is about 180 miles south of Florida, from 
which it is separated by the Bahama channel : 48 milca from 
Hayll on the east; 95 miles from Jamaica on the south ; and 


separated by the Yucatan channel, 11^ miles wlde,^ fktim tha 
noHh-eastem point of the peninsula of Yucatan, in Ceatml 
- America. The healthfulness of the climate b affirmed by 
some and denied by others. Yellow lever often previdla in 
the towns on the coasts, but is unknown in the liiteHcur. 

Area and Population. The area of Cuba is 48,220 miles, 
and it is about 660 miles long and 60 miles in breadth. 
The population at the census of 1877 was 1;*894,516, distrib- 
uted as follows: whites, 764,164; free negroes, 844,060; negro 
slaves, 227,002, and Chinese, 68,400. The established re- 
ligion is Roman Catholic. 

Mountains and Rivers. A mountain-range, part of 
which called Sierra del Cobre, runs through the island 
from east to west. The longest river is the Cauto, which 
empties into the Bay of Buena Esperanza, and is navigable 
(for schooners) for 60 miles from its mouth. 

Chief Towns. Havana (population 280,000), the capi* 

tal, is the principal city, and is the center of a large com- 
merco. Its harbor is one of the finest in the world, and is 
strongly fortified by More Castle. Tlie remains of C’oluin- 
bus are deposited in the Cathedral of Havana, The other 
towns are Matanzas, Cienfuegos, Santiago de Cuba, and 
Puerto Principe, 

Products. Coffee is extensively cultivated, and two crops 
of corn aro obtained in a your. Mahogany and ebony are 
among the valuable woods. Sugar and tobacco are the 
hiding productions, and aro largely exported. Moloistses, 

rum, honey, oranges, and pineapples are also exjioried. 

Qfovenuneut and History. Cuba is now entitled to 

representation in the Spanish Cortes, or Parliament, and is 
governed by a Captain-General appointed by the Spanish 
crown. The island was discjovered by Columbus in 1 794. 
In rec(3nt years, offorta have been made by tlie C’ubans, in 
several revolutions, to release themselves from the dominion 
of Spain, with groat loss of life on both sides. 

DENMARK. 

Denmark is a kingdom of Europe, occupying an almost 
insular jK)sition between the North Sea and the Baltic, and 
bounded on the south by the States of the German Empire. 
It comprises the i>eninsula of Jutland, a part of Sleswick, 
and several low islands, the largest of which is Zealand. 
The colonial f)os9C8sions of Denmark are Iceland, Greenland, 
several of the West IndicH« and the Faroe Islands. 

Area and Population. The whole area is about 14,784 
square miles; the length from north to south Is about ISOO 
miles, ^nd the breadth about 160 miles. The ^lopulation in 
1880 was t, 9^9,454. The majortty are of Scandinavian 
origin. The prevailing religion i.s Protestant. Education 
is c‘ompuJ8ory, 

Rivers and Iiakes. The most important river is the 
Guden, and the smaller streams are the Holm, the 
and the Stor Aa. There are also numerous small lake^l, 
mostly in ZealarKl. 

Chief Towns. Copenhagen (population, with suburbs 
278,727), on the island of Zealand, is the oapital, and the 
only large town in the kingdom. Elsiniue, on the Danish 
Sound, is an important nand station. 
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|Prodlt 9 ^ iind Indottry. The inhAbifcaDts are chiefly de- 
^oMi to agriciilture^ stock-raising, and flsberies, and the 
f>ifiQci|)tal exports ate grain, cheese, and cattle. 

Qoe^mme&t. The constitutional charter of 1849 vests 
the legislative power in the Eigsdag, consisting of a ITolke- 
thing, 109 members, and a Xjandsthing, 66 members. The 
Folkething is elected for three years by universal suffrage, 
and the Xiandsthing for eight yeara by electoral districts, 
except twelve members who are named for life by the king. 

Bistorloal Note. Until 1864 Denmark embraced the 
entire peninsula of Jfftland and a narrow belt of the adja- 
cent coast, bat a war with Austria and Prussia in that year 
reduced it to its present dimensions. . 

ECUADOR. 

Ecuador is a republic on the wi^ side of South America, 
constituted in 1830 after the civil war which separated the 
members of the Central American Free-state, founded by 
Bolivar. It takes its name from the equator, V)y which it is 
traversed. The area is 348,313 square miles, and the iKqmla- 
ation in 1878 was 1,146,000, besides about 200,000 Indians. 
The country is traversed by two great ranges of the 0»p. 
dillfti'as, with the snow-clad [teaks of Chimborazo and Coto- 
paxi The capital, Qurro, is 9,500 feet altove the sea level, 
and Ims 80,000 inhabitants ; Guayaquil (population 36,000), 
is the chief sca-port. The government Consists of a Pn^sklont, 
chosen by 900 electors selected by popular vole, a Vice- 
President, wJio is also Minister of the interior, three other 
cabinet officers, a Senate of sixteen, and a House of thirty- 
two members, elected by popular suffrage. The Roman 
Catholic is the solo religion. Ecuador is deeply in debt, 
and the imports exceed the exports. Cocoa is the chief 
export. 

EGYPT. 

Egypt, the oldest historical country of the world, abounds 
in interest to the archaeologist and historian. See Outlines 
of History.’^ On the north .lies the Mediterranean; on the 
east^ the Hed Sea and Isthmus of Suez ; on the south, Nubia; 
and on the west, the desert. Nominally a dependency of the 
Turkish Empire, Egypt hOvS been prac^iically independent 
since 1811, when Mehemet Ali made himself master of the 
country. Sovereign power was given to the Khedive l.>y a 
flrman of 1873. He is assisted by a council of four military 
and four civil dignitaries. A representative body, called the 
(^uunber of Delegates, was create^l in JH07. 

JLtwa and Population. Egypt Proper includes only the 
valley and delta of the Nile ; politically, Nubia and other 
sterile country is include<l. The total ami is 1.152,948 
square miles, and the population in 1877 was 17,419,980, of 
which about 76,000 are Europeans, and the rest Ambs, 
Syrians, Copts, Abyssinians, Armenians, and negroes. 

CHtiai* Alexandria (population 165.752), the scene of the 
bombardment oi July, 1883, is one of the most ancient cities 
of the world. Cairo, th^ capital, Is the latest city of Af- 
rica (population in 1877, 327,462). 

'SPrada^ Opminorcoy and Producta. The commerce of the 
world baa d^ved great advantages from the Suez Canal , con- 
nootdng the Bed Sea with the Mediterranean, opened for 


navigation in 1869. In 1879, 1,477 vessels of 3,236,842 
tonnage passed through. The country is irrigated by canals 
cut from the Nile, there being almost no rainfall. Cotton, 
grain, and sugar are the chief exfK>rt8; total exports in 
1880, £13,307,788, or $06,538,915. 

Finanoos. The. debt of Egypt is not far from £100,000,- 
000. In 1879, a decree of tlio Khtidivc invested the French 
and British governments, as represented each by a ‘'Control- 
ler-General,* with great powers in a<lirtinistering the finan- 
ces. It is altogether probable that in consequence of the 
ment war great changes will l>e made in the political and 
financial vlrninistration. In 1879, there were 1,600 miles 
of railway and 5,300 miles of telegraph. 

FIJI ISLANDS. 

The Fiji ar(iliii)elago in the South Pacific has been aoolony 
of Groat Britain since 1874, There are about 365 islands ; 
80 being iifliabiled. I’ho largest are Viti-lovu (4,113 square 
mik*.sVand Vanua-levu (2,433 square miles). 3'hcre are 140, - 
000 inhabitants, of which 3,0f>0 are whites and the rest na- 
tives, nominally Christians, but retaining many savage 
characterislios. Cannibalism prevailed until 1860. Tropical 
fruits abound, and the cmltivation of cotton, cofToe, sugar, 
and lolwireo has bt'Cn introduced. The grouj) was discovered 
by Tiisman in 1640, and visited by Captain Cook. 

FRANCE. 

The Republic of France is the most west oily state of Cen- 
tral Europe, and is l:K)unded on the uort.h-west by the Eng- 
lish Channel, wparating it from Great Britain ; north-east 
by Belgium ; east by Germany, Switzerland, and Italy ; south 
by the Mediterranean and Spain ; and west by the Bay of 
Biscay and the Atlantic. Area, 204,030 s^pmre miles ; |>op- 
ulation (1876), 86,905,788. 

Oonatitution and Government, ^'he present constitu- 
tion dates from fho fall of the Empire in 1870. The execu- 
tive is vested in a President, elected for seven years by the 
joint legislature, lie i.s aided by a ministry of nine mem- 
bers rps^)onsihle to the C’hanibor of Deputies, and a Council 
of State presided over by the Minister of Justice. The 
LiijisUidf consists of a Setiale of 300 meird»ci'S— of 
wdiom 75 are elected for life by the Assembly, and the others 
eliosen for 9 years by the departments and colonies— and a 
Chamber <»f Deputies cleek‘d by universal suffrage, one to 
every 100,000 of the population. The country is divided 
into 87 Depart merits, sulxlivicled into 363 “ arrondissements ” 
and about 36,000 eommunes. The government is repre- 
sented in each dejvartment by an officer of administrative 
duties chilled a prefect. The State aids three religious de- 
nominations. Pndestant, Jewish, and Roman Catholic, the 
last by far the most numerous, leceiving about 40,000,000 
francs yearly. Systematic provision is made for public 
instruction, though education is neither gratuitous nor com- 
pulsory. 

Physical Faatures. The coast line measures about 
1,500 miles. That of the Atlantic side is irregular, jutting 
out in two peninsulas ; the Mediterranean coast is generally 
low, with lagoons, but cast of Toulon becomes bolder. The 
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Pyrenees form the southern boundary, having several peaks 
over 10,000 feet in height. The Jum and Vosges ranges 
form the eastern boundary, and meet the Alf®, which extend 
from Switzerland iiuo Savoy and Nice. A little further 
west, Ixitween the Khone and the Loire, extends the Cevennes 
range. The principal rivers are the Sfdne, flowing into the 
English Cliannel; the Loire and Garonne, emptying into the 
Atlantic; the Rhone into the Mediterranean ; and the Meuse, 
Sombre, and Scdieldt intxj the North Sea, The surfa<?e is for 
the most part level. Vast tracts in Brittany, Anjou, and 
Gitsebny are sandy heaths unfit for culture, and a striking 
feature is the extent of nuirsh and desert, called tfie Landes, 
between the Adoiir and the Gironde. The climate in four- 
fifths of the country is healtliy and delightful. 

Colonial Possesaiong. These embrace 463,827 sqiuiro 
miles, exclusive of Algeria, and are; Africa — Algeria, Sen- 
egal, Islands 
of Reunion, 

St Marie, 

Nossi B6. and 
Mayotte; 

A s I A — ( ’ o* 
chin China, 
and East In- 
dian Posses- I 
sions ; Polt- 
NKSIA — N e w 
(-aledonia, 

Marq uosas, 
and Royalty 
Islands ; 

Amebic a — 

Guiana, Gua- 
d a 1 o u ji e , 

Martinique, 

St- Pi erre, 
and Mique- 
lon, I 

Chief Oit- tuii.kbies am> louvre, fh 

i e g . T h 0 

capital, Paris, is, after London, the largest ami most pop- 
ulous city of Europe, ll Ues on both Imnks of the Sane, 
til miles from its mouth, and near its juncture with the 
Marne. In the center are two islands^ lie St. Louis and 
Ilcde la Cif^, the latter the oldest, part and original nucleus 
of Paris. The cco(<usof 1881 fixes the jMipnlation at 2,225,- 
JMX), The entire city is inclosed by a belt of fortifications. 
Extensive thoroughfares and brood avenues were opentid 
by the last empi^ror. Among the churches, palat^es, mu- 
seums, public gardens, and other places of interest, we can 
only mention the Louvre, the Tuilerics, the Imxombourg 
Palace, the Cathedral of Notre Dame, the new Hotel de Ville 
(City Hall), the superb Opera house, completed in 1875, 
the public offices, the ITAtel des Invalidcs, the Bois do 
Boulogne, the Champs Elys6es, with the Arc dc Triompho 
at its entrance, and, in the suburbs, Versailles and- Vin- 
cennes. Twenty -three other cities have a |)Opulation of 
more than 60,0(h;, tho largest being Lyons (642,815^ on the 
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Rhone; MARgRiLLUfl (B18>6d8) a 

Bordeaux (215»140) on the 0aronhe-*-aU important oomxnet- 

cial cities. 

Produots, Mannfaotnree, and FHnanoag. Chief agrloul- 
tural products are wheat, barley, maize, rye, oats, potatoes, 
hop.s and beet root (for sugar). The vine flourishes, as the 
wines of Bordeaux, Burgundy, Champagne, etc., testify. 
The mineral resources Include iron, coal, copper, load, silver, 
and antimony. Tho manufactures arc very varied^ includ- 
ing woolen, linen, carpets, paper, glass, porcelain, silk, laco, 
watches, jewelry, cabinet-work, chemicals, etc., etc. To- 
tal exports (18^) about 8,075,200,000 francs; total imports 
alx>ut 4 J)76,250,000 francs; public debt (1881) 28,500,000,- 
000 francs; revenue 2,862,475,000 francs; exfiendituro 
2,887,485,000 francs; standing army, 602,866 men; navy, 
258 vessels; railway, 15,265 milos; telegraph, 40,954. The 

revenue is 
mainly raised 
from exewe 
income and 
stamp duties, 
only ten per 
cept. being 
derived from 
custom du- 
ties. 

THB GER- 
MAN EM- 
PIRE. 

This great 
confeder* 
a t i o n of 
States of Cen- 
tral EurojMj 
is bounded 
north by tho 
Baltic, Ben- 

M TJiE PONT NRUF, PARIS. mark and tho 

North Sea; 

east by Russia and Austria; west by Belgium, France, and 
the Netherlands; south by Switzerland, Austria, and the 
Alps; lying l>etwccn latitude 47''18 -56°52' North, and long- 
itude 5''20'— 22®50' East. ^ Total area, 208,744 square mil^; 
population (1880), 45,194,177. 

Govanunent and Oonstitution. The Empire was foundefl 
in 1871 by the confederation of 25 distinct States and the 
newly acquired territory of Alsace-Lorraine, • Each State 
retains a separate legislature and king, prince, or duke* The 
head of the empire is the King of Pnisaia, bearing the 
hereditary title of the German Emperor (the present Em- 
peror, William I. , ascended the throne of ihussia in 1861), and 
representing the empire in declaring war, making peace and 
treaties, and fopaall purposes of iptemaiional law. He is 
commander-ln-chief of the entire army and navy, except the 
lowers of Wtlrtemberg and Bavaria, which in time of peace 
form separate corps. His edicts must be countetrigued by 
the Chancellor (at preaent I^nce Biemarok). Tho 
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Toefh, or^ fedei^ tSouncil, hnA 50 mombers appointed by the 
eeve^ States* The Reiefutagt or legislative parliament, has 
097 members, elected for three years by universal suffrage. . 
The matters properly pertaining to the control of the em- 
pire, and in which the State governments are subordinate, 
are: Military, naval, and telegraphic business, civil laws, 


passports^ emigration and colonisation, political laws, coin- 
age, banking, commerce, navigation, and railways. Alsace- 
Lorraine belongs to the whole empire, and Is governed by an 
officer appointed by the Kmperor. llio following are the 
names of the separate States, area, population, capitals, and 
repi-esentation in the Bundesrath and Reichstag: — 


, Prussia 

I. Bavaria 

1. Saxony 

r, WUrtemberg ... 

!. Baden 

l. Hesse, . . i 

Mechlenburg-Sehwerin, . . 

t. Saxe-Woimar 

I, Mecklenbnrg^StreliLz 

Oldenburff 

. BrunswicK 

. Haxe-Meiningen 

, Saxe- Alton berg 

. Saxe-Coburg and Gotha . , 

Anhalt 

. Schwarxburg Rudolstadt. 
. Schwarz Sondershaustm . . 

. Waldeck 

I. Henss (elder line) 

K Reuss (younger line) 

.Schaumburg Lipt^' 

!. Lippe 

!. Lubeck 

Bremen ' 

1 . Hamburg 

•. Alsace-Lomiine 


POrULATION , 

0Q. MlLISit. IHSO. 

1^4,499 27,251,007 BerUn 

29,2<^2 5,271,516 Munich. . . . 

5,788 2,973,220 Dif^den. . . 

7,531 1 .970, 132 Stuttgardt . 

5,821 1,570, 189|Carlsinihe. . 

.2,005 980,944 Darm.^tadt 

‘ 5,138 570,827 Schwerin.. 

1,404 809, 503 Weimar... 

1,181 J00,269Slrelitz...: 

2,470 387,454 Oldentiurg. 

1,425 349.4^ Brunswick. 

952 207,147 Meiningw . 
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Total of all Germany 208,744 


952 

207,147| 

510 

155 062l 

760 

194,4791 

907 

282,747; 

304 

80,149! 

332 

71.083, 

438 

56,548 

122 

50,782 

820 

101*265 

171 

85,332 

488 

120,214 

109 

63,571 

97 

156,229 

15r 

454.041 

5,603 

1,571,971 

. 308,744 

45,194,177 
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Physical Pastures. Germany is imiurally divided into 
two parts, North and South Germany, by the great line of 
mountains ending on the frontiers of Poland and Hungary 
in the Carpathians, and including the Ilartz, the Erzegebirge, 
the Riesenbirge, the Thuringorwald, and other ranges. North 
of ihis*line the country is flat. South Germany is more 
diversiflod} being (j^versed by the Schwarzwald (Black For- 
est) and the Bavarian Alps. On all the elevate<l lands arc 
valuable tlmberiorests. The coast lino is about 950 miles in 
extent, There are about 50 na^gablo rivers, dminiug three 
great river-basins into the Nortbr Baltic, and Block Soasw 
The Rhine, famous for its castles and vineyards ; the Dan 
ube, the Main, the Weser, the Kll>e, the Ems, and the Oder, 
rank among the nobles! and large-st rivers of Enrof>e. The 
lakes, though numerous, are small and unimportant. The 
elimate is remarkably uniform and is especially mild in the 
valleys of the Rhine and Main. 

Principal Oitiiik The capitals of the various States have 
already been mentioned. Beblin, the capital of the empire 
as well as of Prussia, had in 1880 a population of 1,122,385. 
It lies on a small stream oalled the Spree, a tributary of 
the Blbe. It is the seat of a great university and of impor- 
tant industrial establishments. Among the finest piiblic 
bttildingi are the royal palaoes* the Prussian and Imperial 


houses of legislature, the Museum, Ex(bangc, TJnivcrsily, 
National Gallery, andOjiora Houisc. Uniordrr Linden is a 
magnificent promenade, threo-quartoifi of a mile long and 
100 feet wide, with a double avenue of lime trees. Ham- 
burg and Bremen are free citi(?s and of groat commercial 
importance. The fonner (population, 290,055) li«‘s on the 
Elbe about 70 miles from the jw^a, and is the leading coin^ 
mcrcial city of Europi^. Bremen (jikojmlation, 112,158) is 
situated on the Wesc‘-r. Breslau (population, 272,390) is the 
greatt^i wool market of the continent. Munich (jwpulation, 
229,343), the capital of Bavaria, is renowned for its library, 
nniversity, and art gallery. Fbankfort-on-tul-Main (ixip- 
ulation, 137,600) is a great financhil and Ijauking center. 
Dresden (population, 220,216) is noted for its i>orcelain and 
china. 

Religion and Bducation. Of the entire population, about 
27 millions arc Pi*otestants, 15 millions Homan Catholics, 
and 500,000 Jews. Education is compulsory. There am 21 
universities, thosi" at Berlin, Heidelberg, Munich, Lelpsic, 
GOtUngvn, and Freiburg being unrivaled. There are 
also 16 polytechnic institutes, 500 high schools, and many 
schools of agriculture, commerce, and other technical 
subjects. Primary education is supported from the local 
rates. 
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Frodttoti, ManufacturM, and Finance. The principal 
agricultural products are wheat, barley, buckwheat, oats, 
flax, hemp, potaU>es, madder, chicory, rape soed, tobacco, 
and hops. The vine is extensively cultivated in the valleys 
of the Middle Ehine, the Danube, Main, Moselle, and 
. Neckar Among the cliief manufactures ai*o linen (in Sile- 
sia, Saxony, and W(istphalia), cotton and woolen goods (in 
Prussia, Silesia, Saxony, and Brandenburg), silk (in the 
Rhine provinces), hardware, glass, musical instruraeuta, 
leather, clocks, and toys. Total exports (1880), $705,875,000; 
imports, $078,200,000; revenue (1881), $148,280,B18, half 
derited from customs; totiil expenditure, $147,605,840, of 
which $90,600,000 was for the army; public debt about 
$88,000,000. The army on a ]Hia(!o footing is 445,402 men; 
navy 80 vos- 

men. Military i j 4'f 

service is com- 
p u Is o r’y on 
every Gorman 
capable of 
bearing arms. 

Railways, 21,- 
867 miles, 
about 10,000 
owned by the 
govo r n ra e n t ; 
telegraph lines, 

88,060 miles; 
number of post - 
ofllces, 7,540 ; 
the telegraph 
and postal ser- 
vice is worked 
by the govern- 
ment; emigra 
t i 0 n (1880). 

106,180, the 
greabjr part to 

t he Un ited be 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

Great Britain, the largest of the British isles, is bounded 
north by the North Soa; east by the CJerjnan Ocean; south 
by the English CUAinncl; and west by St. George’s Channel 
and the Atlantic Jt constitutes the larger portion of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Irclaml, ami includes 
England, Wales, S<'otland, the Channel Islands, and the 
Ish^ of Man, Its length from north to south is 587 miles, 
and its greatest breadth from t*«st to v’cst 860 ; area, 

89,589 square miles; population (1881), including army, 
navy, and seamen abroad, 80,086,728. To the west litM? 
Ireland, separated from Scotland cm the north-east by the 
North C'lmnncl, from England by the Irish Sea and St, 
George’s Channel, and surrounded by the Atlantic; area, 
31,784 square miles: poi)(dution (1H81), 5,159,839. The co- 
lonial possessions of the British Empire, on which '• the sun 
never sets,” are aescribed under their res|>ective names, hut 


to give a comprehensive view of the whole, we fumex the 
following table 

M AUK oir COUNTRY. **®P*6®*'*‘ Reveutte. Debt 

, ^ j ^ 

Great Britalu and Ireland... 12Um 85,250.000 84,045,000 78e«000,000 

IndJHfi Po»Nei»«loii«, etc.... 1,558,254 258,000.000 08,500,000 152000,000 

Other JSuHternPcwaefiAiojie, 80,000 8,700,0d0 2,500,000 2.000,000 

Australattltt 8,178,810 2^50,000 15,000,000 80,000,000 

North Amerhta 3,020,500 4.8M,000 0,105,000 82,500,000 

Guiana, etc 100,000 ^,000 400,000 500,000 

Africa 270,000 2,250.000 8,500,000 12.500,000 

Wcbtlndles.cic 12.707 1,260,000 1500,000 1,400,000 

European Poasesaiona 120 160,000 254t,080 850,000 

VarSoiiBBettiements 96,171 200,000 560,000 «50,000 

Totals MasjTTJkis, 210,000 188,760,000 1^,900^000 




Qovenimeiit. 

,T— ^ jyjij Oonstitu- 

under a limit- 
ed or constitu- 
t i o n a 1 mon- 
archy. The 
present, or 
Hanoverian, 
family have 
occupied the 
throne since 
the i)caceful 
Revolution of 
1714. Queen 
Victoria suc- 
ceedetl to the 
Crown in 1837. 
There is no 
written consti- 
tution, but by 
the term Brit- 
ish Constitu- 
tion is meant 

AN. , the system of 

fundamental 

princifdes ami rules of govemntent established by long 
usage and ancient precedent. By this constitution the 
supremo legiKlative function is vested In Parliament, which 
has exclusive power over'taxation. As the Mutiny Act and 
the Supplies are granted for a year only, the Crown is 
obliged to assemble Parliament at least annually. The 
Upp(>r House, or House of Lords, consisted in 1860 of 587 
members ; there were 5 peers of the Queen^s family, two 
archbishops and 24 bishops, 201 dukes, marquises, earls, and 
viscounts. 261 Imrons, 16 Scottish and 18 Irish representative 
peers. The Lower House, or House of dkimmons, had 058 
membt^rs, elected by limited suffrage. Though the execu- 
tive power istheoiftticAlly in the Crown, it is practloallyexejP- 
cised by a Cabinet of 18 members, headed by the First Ijord 
of the Treasury, known as the Premier (at present the Right 
Hon. Wm. Ewart Gladstone). The tenure of Offlee of the 
Premier and his Ministry depends upon their receiving the 
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spipport of a l&ajority in the House. If the Premier fails 
to do this oa a test measure* a custom, as strong as law, 
though not a law, compels him to resign. A summary of 
English history will be found elsewhere. For purposes of 
administration, England is divided into 40 counties, Wales 
into 19, Scotland into 33, and Ireland into 32. In each are 
found a lord-lieutenant, sheriff, and justices of the peace. 

RaUgion and Bducatlon. The Church of England is 
established as the state religion in England and Wales, 
though full frtiedom is granted to all sects. Iir Ireland the 
Church has been diswjstablished by an act taking effect in 
1871. In Scf>lland tlie Presbyterian is the established 
Church. The me!hl)ers of the Episcopal Church in the 
kingdom are estimated ut about 13 millions; of tke Roman 
Catholic, about 6,200,000. Education is widely extended, 
about £4,000,000 being spent annually for elementary schools. 
The groat universi- 
ties of Oxford and 
Cambridg<‘ aiv. 

81 ‘condod by the 
University of Uon- 
don, King’s Col 
lege, and the Vie^ 
toria University of 
Manchester, in 
England ; by St. 

Andrews, A b e r- 
dcefl, Edinburgh 
and Glasgow Uni- 
vei*sitk% in Scot- 
land; and the Dub^ 
lin University, in 
Ireland. 

Physloal Fea- 
tures. The fonn 
of Enqlanu some, 
what reBeinblea a 
Iriangle, the base 

boiug the south HOUSES OF 

coast. ' The entire 

coa.3it line, with it^ bold swet'ps, ciapacious bays, and wide 
estuaries, is at least 2,000 miles in length. In the north 
the Cheviot Hills and Solway Frith mark the Scottish 
boundary. Extending south lie the Northern, Cumbrian, 
and Devonian mountain ranges, and in llio smaller counties 
are many chalk cliffs ; but the greater jmrt of the country 
la level or rolling plains, presenting a beautiful variety of 
scenery and fertile flalds. The richest parts are in general 
the midland and southern counties. The principal river 
systems are those of the Thames in the south, the affluents 
of the Wash, the Humber (all flowing eastward), and the 
Merj^y and Sev^, emptying into the Irish Sea and Bristol 
.Channel. The lakes of Windermere, Ulleswater, Derwent- 
water, and otliers in Cumberland and^ Westmoreland, are 
fhtnouB for their beauty and poetical associations. Wales 
lias a coast line of 360 miles, inclosing the Canligan Bay in 
a great curve,** It approaches in form a peninsula. The 
iurlto is generally mountainous, the Snowdonian, Cam- 
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brian, and Plinlimmon ranges having many projecting 
spurs. Mt. Snowdon rises to a height of 3,590 feet. The 
chief rivers are the Dee, Severn, Wye, and Usk. ScOddand 
is very irregular in shape, with a continually indented coast 
Its surface is almost covered with rugge<l mountain chains, 
moors, and forests. The Grampian Mountains are the 
highest in Great Britain, the loftiest summit being that of 
Ben Novis, 4,406 feet in height. In the south, the river 
Tweed and the Forth discharge into the North Sea, and the 
Clyde into the Firth of Clyde. Further n<irth are the Tay, 
the Esk, the Dee, and the SjK^y. The inland lakes, or 
iocJis, are numerous ; among the largest and most famous 
are Loefis Ijomond, Ness, Tay, and Katrine. The principal 
groups of islands are the Orkneys and Shet lands to tlie 
north-east, and the Hebrides on the west coast. Iueland 
has also a deeply \ndente<i coast on the west, that on the 

east being com- 
paratively regular; 
the total coast line 
is about 2,200 miles 
in length. The 
mountain chains 
are lew and of little 
importance. Chief 
among the rivers 
are the Shannon 
(215 miles long), 
the Lee, the Black- 
W'ater, the UilTey, 
the Boyne, and the 
Hann. Of the lakes 
or lovghs, Lough 
Neagh is noU d for 
its size (150 stpiare 
miles), and the. 
three Lakes of Kil 
. larney for their 
wonderful beauty. 

AorF.^^o, ewef Cities. 

ARLIAMEKT. _ .i. • 

London, the capi- 
tal of the kingdom, is the largest and richest city in the 
world (population, 1881, with suburbs, 4,764,312). It Ik'S 
on both side of the Thames, and has an area of 118 square 
miles. Among the chief public buildings and -places of 
interest we can merely mention the Tower, the Houses of 
Parliament, St. Paul’s Cathedral, Weatrainstor Abbey, the 
Guild Hall, the Post-Office, the Royal Exchange, the 
Monument, the Tunnel, London Bridge, Buckingham and 
St. James Pla(*es, Hyde and Regent Parks, the British 
Museum, South Kensington Museum, the National Gal- 
lery, and the Albert Memorial. London engrosses a largo 
share of the trade of t he kingdom, and carries on a variety 
of manufactures. Next in size is Uio city of Liverpool 
(population, 1681, 552,425), situated at the mouth of the 
Mersey, on the west coast. It is famous for its splendid 
system of docks, and is of great commercial importance. 
Here is the landing-place of the great steamship lines^ 
to America and Australia. Among the great manufac- 
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turiQg cities arc Manchester (population 341,508)^ famous 
for its cotton mills; Jjeecls (population 809,126), for its 
woolens ; Birmingham (population 400,757), for iU hard< 
ware, and Sheffield (population 284,410), for its cutlery. 
There ore in England eighteen cities with over 100,000 
inhablianlB. Edindukoh, the ancient capital of Seotland 
(population, 1881, 228; 100), stands near Die Firt h of Forth, 
liith being its It i» picturesquely situated on 

high grtjund, guarded by Dio ancient castle on a piceip- 
itoos rock to the west. It is siiecially notcnl as a literary 
center, and for its excellent university. The chief com- 
mercial city, Glasoo^v (population 571,582), owes^its rapid 
growth to both commerce and rnamifaetures. The greatest 
iron 8hi[)-building establishments of the world are at Glas- 
gow on the Clyde, Other imjiortant towns are Dundee 
(population 
1 40,465), 

Aberdeen 
(105,818), 

G reen o ck, 

Leith, and 
Perth, In Ire 
land the chief 
cities are 
Dubun, the 
metropolis 
(population 
I Dublin, 1881, 

I . 249,486), sit- 

uated at tbe 
mouth of the 
Liffey, and 
tbe residence 
of the lord- 
. lieutenant ; 

Cork, tbe 
chief sea- 
port; Belfast, 

Galway, and 
Queenstown. 

♦ Dublin is 
built in rec- 
tangular form, and surrounded by a road, 9 miles long, i 
called the (^inmlar. The business part is chiefly on the 
west side of the Liflo) . The poorer portion is culled ‘‘ the 
Liberties.” The finest stn?et is Sackville Street, half a mile 
long and 120 ft. wide. At the west end of the city lies 
Fheenix Park, a royal demesne. Among the finest buihl- 
ings are the Hoyal Excliaiige, Post Office, Bank (fonnerly 
the Parliament Uouse), Trinity College, and St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral. 

Agriculture, Manufactures, and Finances. Tlic land is 
in the hands of comparatively few proprietors, and is very 
clostdy cultivated. The usual cereals are produced in large 
quantities, but brea<lstuirs and all kinds of provisions are 
imported U) an enormous extent, chiefly from tbe United 
States. There an» few indigenous fruits, but most temperate 
1 fruit is cultivated. The growing of hops constitutes a large 




industry in Ken t Timber of exceHeni quality is abundant^ 
The minerals are valuable and varied. Coal abounds in i^e 
northern counties; iron in Lancashire, Sbropriidre, smd 
elsewhere ; tin in Cornwall and Devonshire ; copper in sev- 
eral counties. 'J’here are also mines of freestone, nu^rblo, 
rock salt, and clay. But it is to her manufacitires that 
England owes her commercial greatness. Tbe six pi*inoipal 
articles of export and the amount of each sent out in 1^, 
were : 1. Cotton manufactures, £T5,564,056 ; 2* Woolen 
and worstcA manufactures, £20,609,917 ; 8. Iron and steel, 
£28,890,816 ; 4. Coal and fuel, £8.872,933 ; 6. Linen man- 
ufactures, £7,047,361 ; 6. Machinery,^ £9,263,516. Total 
imports (188J), £411,229,605 ; total exports (including ex- 
ports of colonial and foreign produce), £286,405,460 ; net 
revenue (18(^0-61), £84,041,288 ; gross expenditure, £80,- 
^ 107,294; total 

public debt 
(March 01, 
1881), £709,. 
708,527. Tbe 
revenue is de- 
rived princi- 
pally from ex- 
else, customs, 
stamp, land, 
and income 
duties, in rel- 
ative import- 
ance as given. 
The army em- 
brBcesll8,l90 
men and 7,221 
officers ; the 
volunteer mil- 
itia system is 
unexcelled; 
navy, 243 ves- 
sels, 58,800 
officers and 
men; 68 iron- 
clads carry 
488 guns. 

The mercantile shipping statistics show, as employed in for. 
eign trade, 4,518 sailing ve^ls of 2,924,407 tonnage, and 
2,293 steam vessels of 2,289,179 tonnage. The railway ays- 
toin includes 17,696 milt^ of line, with receipts of nearly 
£63,000,000. The telegraph is consolidated with the postal 
system ; miles of line, 6,735 ; miles of wire, 117,100 ; num- 
ber of post-offices, 13,982, of which 6,269 were open fdr tcl. 
egraph business ; number of letters carried, about 1,178 
millions ; cards, 126 millions ; newspapers, etc., B81 miliiona 

GREECE. 

Modem Greece i% a maritime country, in south-east Eu-' 
rope, having an area of 20,018 square miles, and a popula- 
tion of 1,679,775. After the ^rko-Russi^ war Oresoa 
acquired from Turkey a portion of Thessaly and an 

area of about 6,000 square roi)es, with 388,000 inbabitantlt. 
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X)i« ocmtinesMi part of Greece is nearly divided by the 
gulfs of Lepanto and Patras on the west, and .^ina on the 
east Oreeoe includes the Ionian Isles and the iESgean 
andiipelago* The surface is very mountainous, the coasts 
elevated and irregular. I'he Constitution of 1864 estab- 
lished a Legislative Chamber of 187 deputies, elected for four 
years by universal suffrage. King Qeorge I. was elected 
in 18634 The principal exports are fruit, olive oil, and 
raw products. Public debt 686,364,800 : exports, about 
616,000,000 per annum. Capital, Atiuenb, population (1879), 
including the Fiimus. l^ere are only seven and a 
half miles of railway, from Athens to the Pirmus ; tele- 
graph, 1,540 milet. The inhabitants mostly ^belong to 
the Orthodox 
Greek Church. 


GUIANA. 

Guiana lies 
on the north- 
ern coast of 
South Amer 
ica, .east of 
Venesuela, 
bounded by 
the Atlimtic, , 
the Amazon, 
and the Or- 
inoco. The 
western part 
belongs to 
England, the 
eastern to 
Prance, and 
the center to 
Holland. The 
soil is very fer* 
tile, and the 
climate is hot 
and unheal- | 

thy. There jedin] 

are two wet 

and two dry seasons, and thunder-storms are frequent 
and violent. The total area is about 178,370 square miles, 
being 660 miles long from east to west, and about 300 
mUes broad. The entire population is estimated at 286,- 
000. Of Uiese, 198,000 are in the British, 69,000 in the 
Dutch, and 64,000 in the French colonics. The popula- 
tion is of a diversi^ed character, consisting ef the aboriginal 
Indians, the creole negro, the mixed race, the immigrants 
from Madeira, from the East Indies, and from China, with, 
a sprinkling Europeans, chiefly British, French, and 
DUtohf The prevailing religion of these colonics is the 
same as the countries they belong to. The Acaray Mount- 
ains form the southern boundary, and haVe an average 
bright of 4600 feet. The Essequibo is the principal river. 
There are maiiy picturesque cataracts. Georgetown, on the 
Z)lemei»m BiW, is the capital of British Guiana ; Para- 
maribo, tnat of Dutch Guiana ; and Cayenne, on an island 
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near the coast, that of French Guiana. New Amsterdam is 
a ilourishing settlement in the Dutch colony. The principal 
products are coffee, sugar, tobacco, timber, dyestuffs, rum, 
cloves, and nutmegs. The Victoria regia of Guiana is the 
most l)eautiful specimen of the flora of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. British Guiana has a goremor, appointed by the 
British Crown, while French and Dutch Guiana have no 
special form of local government. The first settlement in 
Guiana was formed by the Dutch in 1580 ; the gi*eatcr part 
since 1803, has belonged to Great Britain. The present 
limits of Dutch Guiana were settled by the Congress of 
Vienna. The first French settlement was made in 1604. 
In 1809 the colony was captured by the English and For- 

luguese, but 
restored to 
France at the 
peace of 18) 6, 

GUATE- 
*MALA. 

Guatemala 
is a republic of 
Oenlral Amer- 
ica, bounded 
on the north 
by Yucatan 
and Bri tish 
Honduras; on 
the south by 
the Pacific 
Ocean; by 
Honduras and 
San Salvador 
on tlie east; 
an<] by Mexico 
on the west. 
The country is 
subject to 
earthquakes, 

_ „ and aliounds 

non. .. , 

m active vol- 
canoes. The surface pn^sents gn3at variety, mountains and 
valleys, plains and hxble lands ; and the separate levels 
have different climate and temi)ernture. Guatemala has 
an area of 44,800 square miles. The population in 1873 
was 1,197,054, of which 860,608 were whites, and 830,146 
Indians. Public instruction is carcMl for by the govern- 
ment The Homan Catholic is the established religion, 
but others are tolerated. The country' is traversed by the 
Andes near the Pacifle shores, sending off ranges toward 
the Atlantic with numerous j>eaks, some** of which ate 
more than 18,000 feet in elevation. The Lacimtuin, form- 
ing a part of the Mexican boundary, and the Montagua 
and the Polochic, flowing into the ^y of Honduiae, are 
the ebigf rivers, but there are numerous short streams 
which discharge into the Pacific. The most important 
lakes are Dulce, Amatltlan, Atitlan, and Peten. The 
capital, New GuAxsiubA (population^ 40,000), ia the chief 
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town, being an inland city on a plateau 6,000 feet above the 
The houses are low, and the walls very thick, as a precau- 
tion against earthquakes. Old Guatemala, tlie fohner capi- 
tal, twelve miles from New Guatemala, was do.stix>yed by an 
earthquake in 177}!, The soil is very fertile, but ill-cultivated. 
Large flocks of sheep are reared in the northern parts of the 
State. The chief products are cochineal, iudigo, sugar, 
hidc.s, sarsaimrilla, and mahogany. The republic was es- 
tablished in 1839, 
having previously, 
for eighteen years, 
formed a part of 
the confederation of 
Central America. 

The President is 
elected for four 
years, and there are 
two CMi a ui b 0 r 8 , 
known os the Coun- 
cil of State and the 
flouse of Represefi- 
Uitives. 



HAYTI. 

ITayti is a repub- 
lic of the West In- 
dies, occupying the 
west end of the isl- 
and of whie.h Santo 
Domingo forms the 
eastern or Spanish 
jwirt. In cliimito 
and prCKluets it is 
similar to Cuba, 
from which it is 
st^parated on the 
west by the Wind- 
ward Passage (50 
miles l)r<jad). The 
sfdl is very fertile 
and well-wab'r<»rl. 

The area of the 
whole island is 28,- 
000 square miles, 
being about 300 
miles long from 
east to west, and 
about 140 broad. Dublin, gi 

The population \h 

about 550, (K)0, nine-tenths of whom are negroes, the rctst 
chiefly mulattos. The language in use is French, and the 
state religion Catholic, The island is mountaiiiouH in the 
c^enU^r, where Mount Ciba^v attains a height of 7,2(K) feet. 
The salt lake Enriquillo is 20 miles long by 8 wide, and 
alxiundfi in caymans. The Artibonitc is the principal 
river, besides which the Yuma, the Yacki, the Nisao, ami 
the Ozama deserve mention. Port Air 1»kincl is the capital 
and chief sea-j[)orl uf the republic of Hayti Aux Caves is a 
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sea-port in the aouth-westam part of the Isiwmd. St, 
ingo (population, 15,000), on the southern coast, is the cap- 
ital of the Dominican republic. It is forti^ed, and was 
founded in 1504. The productions are ooHee, logwood, 
mahogany, tobacco, cotton, cocoa, wax, gingei^ and sugar; 
and mines of gold, silver, copper, tin, and iron, though not 
worked now, are found in many places. Hayti was origin- 
ally a Bpanish possessitm, but it was afterward divided be- 
tween France and 
Spain. Until re- 
cently the Sts^te of 
Hayti was an em- 
pire under a black 
Emperor. Accord- 
ing to the consUtu- 
tionof 1867, the leg- 
islativo power vests 
in a National As- 
sembly, divided 
into two chambers, 
rcsjKiC'tlvely called 
the Senate, and 
House of Commons. 
The executive 
power Is in the 
hands of a Presi- 
dent, whose nomi- 
nal term of olllco b 
four yeai-s, but it is 
generally cut short 
b y insurrections. 
The eastern portion 
of the island, the 
repuhlim JDfmin- 
tea, formerly be- 
longing to Spain, is 
now n separate re- 
public. 

HONDURAS. 

Honduras is one 
of the five Central 
American nj)ublics, 
extending from the 
Cariblioan Bea to 
the Pacific Ocean, 
having Guatemala 
rroN STREET. , jn the north-west, 

and Nicaragua on 

^the south-east. It is generally mountainous, l>cmg traversed 
by the Cordillenib, and contains extensive forests. The W)U 
is fertile, and the climate, though very hot, is not unhealthy, 
•the area is about 47,068 square miles, including a portioii 
of the Mosquito territory, The inhabitants number 851,700» 
most of them wholly or partly of aborigiiial blood, She 
white inhabitants are chiefly of Spanish origitl. The .prin** 
cipal rivers are the Chamelicon, Ulna, Aguan, and Choiht- 
teca; the last fiowing into the Pacific^ the others into 



OBur&bean Sea^ Oomajagoa, in tka interior, is the (Capital, 
and Omo4 and Truxillo are the chief sea-porta. The prod* 
nets am mahogany, » ihahse; cotton, dugar, ooffee, indigo, 
tobacco, and other tropical products* Honduras also abounds 
in ihineial 'health. The country is governed by a President, 
a single Minister, and thirty-seven llepresentativea. The 
republic was established in 1889, on the dissolution of the 
Confederation of Central America* 

INDIA. 

India, Hindostan, or the Bast Indies, as the country is va- 
riously called, is an extensive region, consisting of the cen- 
tral of the three great peninsulas of Suutheni Asia. It is 
bounded north-east by the Chinese empire ; oast by Indo- 
China and the Bay of Bengal -; south and west by the In- 
dian Ocean and Arabian Sea ; north-west by Beloochistan 
and Afghanis- 
tan; area,^ 
about 1,477,- 
763 square 
miles; popula- 
tion, 258,883,- 
683, including 
the feudatory 
or native 
States. About 
05,000 are of 
English birth. 

As to religion, 

139^248,568 are 
Hindoos, 40,- 
882,537 Maho- 
medaiiH, 2,883,- 
851 Buddhists; 

1, 1 7 4.436 
Sikhs, and 
897,216 Chris- 
tians. 

G o worn - 
ment. The 
government of 

the territory formerly under the rule of the East India Com- 
fjany was vested in ^e British sovereign by an Act of 1858, 
Queen Victoria assumed the »title of Empress of India in 
1877. The chief executive is a Viceroy or Governor-Gen* 
eral, appointed by the Crown, and acting under the Secre- 
tary of State for India. Present Viceroy, Right Hon. 
George P. S. Robki^n, Earl I>o Grey and Ri[>on, appointed 
In 1880. He is aissisted by a<JOuncil of five "‘ordinary,” and 
one extraordinary,” memliers, the latter usually the comr 
m^ader-in-chief of the forces. The Secretary for India is 
ald^ by a Council of State of fifteen meml>ers. A suin- 
miry of the Indian wars will be found under ** Outlines 
of History*^ ♦ 

IPfiyaioal Features. On the north lies the groat range 
of the Himalaya Mountains ; immediately below is a wide 
sWp of lowland plain, while the rest of the peninsula is a 
Jdalsflu, bordered on the coasts by the East and West 


Ghaata-«htgh hills. The Ganges flows from west to east* 
and the Brahmapootra from north to south, through the 
lowland plain, Ixith emptying at the head of the Bay of 
Bengal. Other important streams are the Indus and Ner- 
budda in the west ; and in the east, the Godavery, Krishna, 
and Hoogly. 

Chief Cities. The three great commercial cm|>oriurns 
are Calcutta (population, 1881, 683,329), at the mouth of 
the Hoogly ; Bombay (population, 753.000), on the west 
coast, and Madras, on the south-east, or Coromandel coast 
(jiopulation, 406,948). There are 41 other towns with a 
population of over 50,000, the largest being Lucknow, Bcr 
nares. and Allaliabad. 

Products, Trade, and Finances. The principal articles 
of export are raw cotton, jute, rice, indigo, te4i, hides, and 
opium. The opium trade is a government monopoly, the 

exjwrt being 
almost wholly 
to Cliina,' and 
amounting to 
nearly £7,000, - 
000 yearly. 
The chief arti- 
cle of imfK>rt 
is cotton goods. 
Total exports 
(1680-4^1). £71,- 
962,240; t<jtal 
imports, £50,- 
278,995 (this 
is exclusive of 
the opium 
trade) ; public 
debt (1880), 
£151,663,802 ; 
railroads, 9,- 
335 miles ; tel- 
egraph, 20,468 
miles ; army, 
about 195,000 , 
offloefs and 

men, 126, 0(X) being natives ; there is also a native force of 
190,000 men for police and frontier duty. 

ITALY. 

A kiiigilmn of Southern Europe, consisting of a large pen- 
insula, bounded north, by Austria and Switzerland ; west 
by France and the MwlLterranean ; south by the Medi- 
terranean, and cast by the Ionian and Adriatic ^as ; and 
including also the islands of Sicily, Sardinia, and Elba, 
and many smaller ; area, 114,408 square miles ; |)opulati<m 
(1878), 28,209,620. 

Constitution and Government. The present constitu- 
tion is an expansion of that of 1848. The government is a 
constitutional monarchy, with a senate of 270 memberB, 
appointed for life, and a chamber of deputies of 508 mem- 
bers, elected by universal suflrage. King Humbert ascended 
the throne in 1878. The Homan Catholic is nominally Hse 
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State reUgion, bat legislative acts have subordinated the 
power of the ohureb to civil authority, and secured perfect 
religious freedom. Edmiation is free and compulsory. The 
kingdom is divided into 69 provinces. The struggle which 
resulted in the unification of Italy (in 1870) is outlined 
elsewhere. San Marino alone retains an independent form 
of government. 

Physical Features. The coast line of the mainland is 
1,999 miles, of the islands 1,946 miles, having several large 
bays and gulfs, as the Gulf of Genoa in the north, and of 
Taranto in the 'Mnstep of the foot,'’ the whole peninsula 
tK^aring a resemblance to a human leg or boot, T^e Alps 
on the north form a natural barrier between Italy and 
Prance, while the A ppen runes traverse the length of the 
peninsula. There arc three volmnic mountains, Vesu- 
vius, (near 


Naples), AEt- 
na (Sicily), 
and Strom* 
boli (Lipari 
Islands). At 
the foot of 
Vesuvius lie 
the buried 
cities of Her- 
culaneum and 
Pompeii. The 
chief rivers 
are the Po, 
about 800 
miles long, 
with 4^ 
merous tribu- 
taries, the his- 
torical Tiber, 
the Adige, 
and the Amo. 

Nestled in 
the Alps lie 
tire beautiful 
lakes of Co- 
mo, Mag- 
giom, Iseo, and Garda. 

Principal Oities. The capital, Rome (population, 803,- 
888), the most fainou,s )f ancient cities, for nearly eighteen 
centuries the residerue of the bishops and pofres of the Ro- 
man Clrurch, is situbted on both sides of the Tiber, fifteen 
miles fmm the mouth, on its seven- storied hills. It is re- 
plete with objects of interest to the antiquarian, the archm- 
ologist, the classicist, and the artist. St. I'eter’s, the largest 
cathedral in the world, is 600 feet in length, and 453 feet 
from the pavement to the cross on the dome. Adjoining it 
*oii the north, stands the great Vatican palace, the residence 
of the fxmtiflfs since the return from Avignon in 1377. 
Space forbids us to enumerate the magnificent palaoc.s, 
libraries, and mu^wiunis, the glorious churches and cathe- 
drals, the renowned monuments of antiquity, with which 
the eternal city " is thronged^ 


KaiAea (pppal4tiim, 450,604)) is tha ^ A 

and is beautifully situated on the Bay ii5 Kap)ei^ '!ki^^ 
called the finest bay of the wotld. Otlwj importafit 
arc Florence, with its splendid catbedjral ; Venice^ tfate 
of canale ; Milan^ Turin, Leghorn^ Genoa, PadniiS 

Bologna, Ravenna, and Palermo, in Sicily. 

Products and Finances. Agricu]turi& is the principal 
Italian interest, though the manufactures of^-siUc, 
stmw, and woolen goods are important. Fruits i^und, 
and are of exquisite flavor. The supply of sea add frerii- 
water fish is large ; sardines and anchovies are sported 
in large quantities. The chief exports are olive oil, wtae* 
fruit, raw *ind thrown silk, hemp, straw hats, cattle, mir- 
ble, zinc, iron and copper ores, and sulphur* Total ex- 
ports (1880),*£jl6,291,567 ; total imports, £49,095,776 ; pub- 
lic revenue 
(1881), £54,- 
107,548 ; ex- 
pend itu re, 
£58,408,601 ; 
(mblio debt, 
£608,500,000; 
standing 
army, 786,- 



r.02 ; navy, 66 
vessels, 389 
guns; rail- 
way, 5,191 
miles; tele- 
graph, 14,891 
miles. 


JAMAICA. 


VESUVIUS AND THE 


BAV OF NAl'LFS 
s 


Jamaica is 
the largest 
and most 
valuable of 
the British 
West, India 
Islands, hav- 
ing an am of 
4,956' square 

miles, and a population of 500,000. It waa discovered by 
Columbus in 1494, and name^ St. Jago. In 1670 it was 
formally ceded to Great Britain by the treaty of Madrid* 
Excellent harbors exist, and more than seventy streams fiow 
from the central mountains. Sugar, rum, tobacco, and 
fruit arc the exports, amounting in *1879 to £1,857,571* 
The capital, chief port, ami largest town is Kingston (pOpi* 
ulation about 35,000). The governor is assisted by # privy 
council of eight, and a legislative council of sixteen mem- 
bers, 

JAPAN, 

Japan is an extend ve empire, consisting of several large 
and about 3,800 small islands, situated at the ex- 

tremity of Asia in the North Pacific Ocean, It is bounded 
on the north by the Sea of Okhotrif) on the east and souGi by^ 
the Pacific Ocean, and on the north-west by 






BeB of Japan, and tbe Golf of TatUry. Tbo 
pj^ndpal of 11)6 ialands are Hondo, Shikoku, and Kiuahlu. 
Tho island of Jesso or Yesao is immediately north of 
Hon^. The fm»t important of the smaller i^ands are 
\Slado, Tsoasaima, Ama^i, Tki, Yaksinaa, Oosima, Tane- 
gaaima, with the groups of Okisima, Oohisslma, and Kosi- 
kisSma. The general aspect of these islands is rugged and 
"lifregolar, JV'oleanoes and earthquakes occur frequently. 
The climate is intensely cold in the north, and very genial in 
the eOoth. The total area of Japan is 146,568 s<piaro miles. 
The population in 1876 was 84,888,464. The people arc a 
miaed race, sprung from Chinese, Malay, and the aborigi- 
nal Aino stock. They are divided into three classes— nobles, 
gentry, and common people. The state religion is Buddhism, 
and education is very gtineral. The capital, Yisi>t)o or 
Tokio, is situated on the island of Hondo ; has a popula- 
tion of 504,288, and covers about 100 squhre miles of ground. 

The buildings are chiefly 

of wood in Japtin, and 
only one or two stories 
high. Kioto and Osaka 
are important towns on 
the same islavid. Yoko- 
hama, Matsu men and 
Hakodati arc the chief 
towns of Ycivso, and Na- 
gasaki that of Kiuahiu. 

Yeddo is the capital. 

The floil is productive, 
tet^raing with every 
variety of agricultural 
produce. Gold and sib 
ver mining is promuited 
on a small scale, and 
there is a fair Supply 
of coal. Forest trees, 
flowers, and fruits 
abound. In manufac- shops 

turcs the Jai^pcse are 

very skillful, and silk, cotton, porcelain, i>ap»er, end lac- 
^ querer) ware are largely exported. The empire is ruled 
by a mikado, Ridwi by a great council, and without a leg* 
idativa body. The first account of rTai>an was given by 
Marco Polo in the thirteenth century. The Portuguese 
about 1542 began to trade with Japan, and in 1600 were 
succeeded by the Dutch, and later by the English. In the 
reign of James T. all ports were closed against Kun^peans, 
but in 1854 a treaty was concluded by which they were 
reopeneth 

JAVA. 

Java, an island of the Indian Archipelago, and the 
chief seat dt the Dutch power in the East, is serrated from 
. Bumatva by the Straits of Sunda. Area (mcluding Madura), 
^ m^886 square miles ; population in#1878, 10,067,839, of 
which 37,000 are Europeans, 190,000 Chinese, 27,000 Arabs, 
and the rest natives. The professed religion is Moham- 
medanism. The island was conquered by the Dutch in 
08A In 10il it was seised by England, but surrendered 



in 1814^ The soil is of wonderful richness. Chief experts 
are rice, sugar, coflee, indigo, tobacco, teak timber, and 
spices, and they amount to about 845,000,000 yearly. Sla- 
very was abolbhed in 1860, by a law passed in 1856, Two 
lines of railroad exist of about 340 miles, owned by the gov- 
ernment. The governor-general has almost absolute power, 
a council of five members acting as a court of advice. 

LIBERIA. 

An independent negro republic of west Africa, occupying 
that part of North Guinea between the San Pedro and the 
Youg, 500 miles on the coast and 100 miles inland. This 
tract Las been purchased, improved, and colonized by the 
American tJoJonization Society. The population is about 
1,000,000, of which about 20,000 are American immigrants or 
their descendants, the rest aborigines. Capital, Mohrovia 
(ixjpulation about 14,000). The climate is dangerous to 
♦ Euroi)ean8. €hief ex- 

ports, coffee, c o tt o n , 
ivory, hides, gold dust, 
and indigo. Thxj gov- 
ernment is modeled 
after that of the United 
States. 

LUXEMBURG. 

A Grand Duchy in the 
8outh<east of Belgium ; 
area, 1,592 square miles; 
population, 198,000, 
mostly Walloons. Lux- 
emburg is connected 
with the Netherlands, as 
reganis the sovereign, 
but has a constitution 
and administration of its 
own, and is, by the treaty 
of London, of May, 1867,^ 
a neutral country, under 
the protection of the great European powers. The surface 
is generally level, and the chief ])roducts are com, hemp, 
flax, hops, and wine. Capital, Luxemburu. 

MADAGASCAR. 

This, llic largest African island, is separated from the east 
coast by the Mozambique C'hannel. Its area is 228,570 
scpiarc miles, twice that of the British Isles, and its popula- 
tion is about 3,000,000. The natives were formerly cruel 
and hostile, but some progress has been made under the 
present Christian queen, Ranaralona. The government is 
an absolute monarchy. Tropical products and fruits are 
exported to a small extent. Capital, Antananarino (popu- 
lation 80,000). 

MAURITIUS. 

An island in the Indian Ocean, 600 miles east of Mada- 
gascar, and a colony of Great Britain ; area, 700 square 
m5le.s ; population, 830,000, two-thirds Indian coolies. The 
surface is mostly rugged. The main products ate coflee^ 
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totton^ indigo^ sagar^ and cloves. The chief towns are Sr. 
Louis, the capital, and Grande Porte. The island was dis- 
covered by the Portuguese in 1505, colonized by the I>utch 
in 1598, but soon abtuidonod. The French formed ^ estab- 
lishment in 1644, and the English came into possession in 
1810. 

MEXICO. 

Mexico is a republic, of North America on the southern 
boundary of the United States, and is chiefly included be- 
tween the Gulf of Mexico and the Pacific Ocean. It com- 
prises 27 States, one territory, and the federal district, 
making in all 39 political divisions. It includes three dif- 
ferent regions ; on the coast, the hot lands ; ujx)!! the upper 
terraces, the temperate lands, from 4,000 to 8,000 feet above 
the sea ; and in the mountain regions, the cold lands. The 
soil of Mexico is fertile, but in some portions there is great 
want of water. There are two seasons — the dry, from June 
to November, and the mini, from November to .Tunep The 
greater portion of the territory is so elevated that the climt^e 
is temperate. The south western shores are fi%quently vis- 
ited by furious hurricanes. 

Area and Population. The area is estimaied to embrace 
a territory of 741,598 square miles.* Its extreme length 
from north-west to south-east is 2,000 miles, its extreme 
breadth about 800 miles. According to an enumeration 
made by . the Goveniment in 1877 the population was 
calculated to be 9,889,461. It is composed of Indians, 
descendants of the Spaniards, and mixed races. The na- 
tional language is Spanish, and the Catholic religion pre- 
dominates, though all are equally protected. Eilucation is 
being rapidly extended, there being 4,000 public; scliools. 

Mountains, Lakes, and Rivers. The principal chain is 
the Sierra Mail re, which divides into three main branches. 
Among the loftiest peaks are Jstarcfaihuatl (white lady), 
15,700 feet,, the Pico del Trayle, 15,250 feet ; and the Coffro 
de Perote, 18,400 feet. Earthquakes o(‘cur on the coasts of 
the Pacific and in the envimns of the capital. The grt‘ai 
volcano of PojxKJatapetl (smoking mountain) is 17,880 ft, 
high. Orizara, another volcano, is 17,374 ft. high. The 
principal rivers are the Ilio Grande, separating Mexico from 
Texas ; the Colorado ; and the Rio Grande de Santiago. 

Chief Towns. Mexk*o, tlie capital, has a |»opulation cJ 
236,500 souls. It is situated in a valley 7,450 feel above 
the soa, and surrounded by lofty inountain.s. Jt Wiis founded 
in 1325, and is the oldesT. city in America <if which we have 
any ac(!ount, The cities of Mexico containing from 

50,000 to 100,000 inhabitants arc Guadalajara, Puebla, 
Guanajuato, Merida, Xacatccas, and Qncretaro. Vera Cruz 
lies on the gulf coast, and is a walled town. 

Products and Industry. Tho conn try is rich in agricul- 
ture and mineral wealth, vast tohle-lands prcxlucing almost 
every variety of grain and vegetables, while in the warmer 
regi<ms oranges and other tropical fruits grow profusely. 
C^offee and tx)tton are largely cultivated, and the northern 
states arc full of vast herds of cattle and sheep. The for 
merly valuable silver mines of Mexico, neglect^ for a long 
time, were partly reopened in 1864. There are about 7,000 
miles of telegraph, and 1,070 miles of railway. 


I Oowwnmeijit and RUatoxy. By the ternu of the 
constitution^ dating Imxn 1857, Mexico is a federative 
' public. A President is elected for four years* a Senate ci 
56 members chosen for six years, and a House of Deputies* 
of 831 members for two years. The Chief Justicoof 
Supreme Court, elected for six years, is ex-offtcio viC6«presi^ 
dent of the republic. Each state has its local consiitutiot}, ^ 
with elective governors and legislatures. Thq earliest in* 
habitants were the Toltecs, superseded by the Aztecs, who in 
1519 were conquered by the Spaniards. After a long struggle 
with Spain, Mexico was declared independent in 1832. In 
1847 it was obliged to yield a large part of valuable terri- 
tory to the United States, after an unsuccessful war. Max- 
imilian, an Austrian prince, became Emperor in 1864, but 
win* shot by Jupez in 1667. 

MONTENEGRO. 

The small principality of MontcnegiV) is situated on the 
west frontier of European Turkey, south of Herzegovina, 
having an area of 1710 square miles, and a jKjpnlation of 
345,3ti9, the gi‘eat majority orthodox Slavs. Independence 
has betm claimed from time inunernorial and has recently 
been admitted by Turkey. The surface is very rugg^, and 
agriculture is the chief occufwition. ('apital, Cetione (pop- 
ulation 1,400). Prince Nicholas was proclaimed King in 
1860. 

MOROCCO. 

The largest of the Barbary States lies in north-west Africa, 
and is iKmndcd north by the Mediterranean, west by the 
Atlantic, and east and south by the Great Desert. The area 
is about 260,000 si^uare miles, and the population is estima- 
ted at from five to seven millions, two thirds being Moow, 
and the rest Bedouin Arabs, Jews, and Negroes. The em- 
peror or .sultan has absolute power. Agricultum is neglected, 
though the soil is fertile. Wool, hides, almonds, carpets, 
oil. and ostrich feathers are the chief exports. There are 
three c^^pitals, Fez (|;)Opulation 80,000), Morocco (jr>opuiatton 
60,000), and Mcquinez (population 56,000). 

NATAL. 

The British possession of Natal lies on the south-east coast 
of Africa about 800 miles from the Cape of Good Hope. 
The Drankensberg Mountains separate it from the Cape 
Colony and Orange Free State. It has a sea coast of 
2(K) miles, an area of 18,750 squaivi miles, and a popula- 
tion (1879) of 361,537. alx)ut 25^000 whites included. The 
name Natal was given liecause of its discovery by Vasco de 
Gama on Christmas Day. The governpr is assisted by a 
legislative and executive council. Natal became a separata 
colony in 1856. The fertile coast region produces, all tropi- 
cal vegetation, the midland is suited to European cereals, 
and the uplands form a fine grazing country. Chief exports 
are wool, sugar, coifee, ivory, hides, and ostrich feathers. 
Capital, PiKTKEMARi^URG (population 10,144). 

NETHERLANDS. 

This maritime kingdom of west central Europe,* situate 
on the North Sea, consisU of eleven provinces, ai^ has an 
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id 12»660 square miles, end a population (1880) of 
4^060, 578t Of these the majority belong to the Dutoh Eg* 
formed Church* The king (Willem III. succeeded in 184d 
t 9 the throne) is also sovereign of the Grand-Duchy of Lux- 
emburg, with 999 square miles and 299,520 inhabitants. 
The Arface is flat and low, intersected by numerous canals 
and Streams. The Rhine, Maas, Yssel, and Scheldt are the 
principal rivers. The Hague Ls the political, and Amstek- 
DAM th> commercial, capital j the former has 117,856 and 
the latter 826,196 inhabitants. Diamond cutting employs 
about 1,000 hands in Amsterdam. The chief exix)i*ts are 
refined sugar, flax, cheest*, butter, cattle, Bheo[), madder, 
and gin; total exports (1881) £48,600,000; public debt (1881) 
£88,072,418. There is an army of 65,000 men and a navy 
of 122 vessels. There, are l,k% miles of railway, partly 
managed by the state, and 2,196 miles of telegraph. The; 
present constitutiou was adopttMl in 1848 and vests the legis- 
lative power in a Statcs-Gencral, with 39 members in the 
upper and 86 in the lower house. Pro|ierty quail ticatious 
exist. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

This island is the only British jK^ssession in North Amer- 
ica not included in the Dominion of Canada. It lies on 
the north-east side of the Gulf of Lawrence, )nis an area of 
40,200 stpiart^ miles, and a jxjiiulation of about 165,000. Lab> 
rador* on thejnainland, is a dejxmdcncy. The‘.ehief indus- 
try is fishing. The government is at present by a responsi- 
ble Executive Council, a Legislative Council, named by the 
Crown, and an Assembly of 31 members. Capital, St. 
John's (population, 22,583), a fine sea-port town. 

NICARAGUA. 

Nicaragua, one of the five republics of Central America, 
has Honduras on the north and (|osta llica on the .south, 
with an area of 58,000 square miles, and a population of 
about 300,000, half of whom are Indians, It is in large 
part cbvorod with great forests furnishing the finest mahog- 
any, rosewood, and dyow(K>ds. The republic was founded 
in 1868. There is a President, responsible Ministers, a Sen- 
ate of ten, and a House of eleven members. Internal dissen- 
aiOiis are common. Besides valuable womls llie principal 
exiiorts are coffee, gum, and gold and feilver Imllion. The 
commerce is small. The capital, Managua, on the lake of 

the same name, has about 8,000 inhabitiiuts. 

• 

ORANGE FREE STATE. 

A South African Republic of Dutch B^x^rs, on the head 
streams of the Oranges River, surrounded by Natal and th(^ 
Transvaal -Area, 42,470 squam miles ; population, alx)ut 
60,000, of whom half are wjiite. Diamonds, garnets, and 
ot^r precious stones are found. Capital, Bi/)emfontein 
(population, 1,260). 

PARAGUAY. 

A small inland cfonntry of South Arnica, bounded north 
by Bolivia and Brazil, and separated from Brazil and the 
Argentine Confederation on the east, west, and south by 
the forks of tho Parana and Paraguay Rivers ; area, 91,980 
square miles ; population, 293,844. Paraguay is a republic 


in form* but is practically under the control of Brazil 
Sugar, rum, tolmcco, indigo, or Paraguay tea, eoL 

fee, etc., are raised. There is scarcely^ any export trade. 
The countur is hoptdcssly insolvent and subject to constant 
political quarrels. Capital, Ascuncion (population, about 
15,000). A new Constitution was adopted in 1870, mod- 
eled closely after that of the Argentine Confederation. 

PATAGONIA. 

Patagonia is the most southern co\intry of South America, 
having the Atlantic and Pacific on the etwst and west, and 
lying south of the Argentine (')onfederation and Chili ; area, 
alK)ut 350,000 sfjuarc miles ; population, estimated at 4,000, 
mostly Indians, who are steadily decreasing. The surfaCHB 
has been !Utlc explored, but is mostly sterile and uninviting, 
'riiere is a station nt the mouth of the Rio Negro with about 
2.000 inliabitants, including many Spaniards and other 
Hbropaiins. 

PERSIA. • 

• 

Persia, cant'd by the natives Tran, is the most, important 
country of Asui west of hidia. It is Ixjumled by Asiatic 
Turkey on tlie west, the Caspian Rea and Turkestan on the 
north, Afghanistan and Beloocjhistan on the east, and south- 
west by the Persian Gulf. The area is about 636,000 square 
miles, and the population is variously estimatc'd at from five 
. to eight millionwS, including nomadic tribes. In the north 
and west arc the great mountHin chains of the Caucasus, and 
further south those of Armenia nnd Kunlistan. Tlic prov- 
inces on the (Caspian Sea nm of great fertility, but the^cen- 
tral and eastern regions form a vast and irreclaimable salt 
desert. Tliere ore many rivers, b\»t none navigable. The 
<'oiuitry provinces most valunblc vegetable protluelions, in- 
cluding wlieat and other cereals, rice, .sugar, tobacco, cot- 
ton, and opium. The wines are celcbratctl. The most im- 
}K>rtant mauufaeture j.s of .silk, Carjxds, shawls, brcx'ado, 

; and embroidery ai-c also exporttxl. There is no public debt, 

; the revenue being greater than the oxfjcndiiure. The Shah 
is an absolute monarch and may appoint his successor. 
The vast majority of tlie inhabitants are Mol«ammo<lans, but 
there Tuany Annc'iiians, Parsecs. Nestorittu.s, and Jews. 
Capital, Tuhkkan (pt>puliition, 85,000). 

PERU. 

> JVni, one of tlieoldesf Sjianish colonies in America, whoso 
j conquest is \ividly de.sc rila'd by Prescott, the American his- 
I torian, is a republic of South America, having on the north, 

I Pleuatlor ; on the eojst, Brazil ; south, Bolivia ; and west, the 
! Pacific ; area, 503,300 squaj'c miles ; population (1876), 
3,050,000, of winch 57 per cent, ore aboriginal Indians, 23 
per cent, ‘*Cholos and Zamlx»s,'* and CO per cent- Euro- 
peans and dcsticndaiits of Sj^eniards, negi'oes, and Chinese, 
The cx)untry is travei'sed from north to south by the Andes, 
and the table-lands of the Sierra are the highest in the 
world (22,000 feet). Lake Titicaca is 115 miles long and 30 
broad. Thochict rivers are the Maranon, Hmdga (W mbes 
Jong), the Ucayali, the Purus, and the Rio Negro, ^ . 

History and Gk> veminent. Peru was invaded by Bisarrb 
in 1513, and he found the subjects of the Incaafar adT<Mcu?ed 
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l>e 7 Qn^ otiier Amedoan natires in aroMtectin^ government, 
and general oiviliaation. Peruvian independence was 
l^ieved in 1821 ^ The present Oonstitutiooi dates tram 
ids?! &d tib modekd on that of the United ^tes. The 
state religion is the Roman Catholic. In 187v brohe out 
the disastrous war with Chili, in which Peru sustained a 
crashing defeat 

Produeti and Finances. The chief exports are guano, 
nitrate of soda, sheep, sugar, silver, and cinchona (quinine). 
The ancient silver mines are still worked with profit. The 
public debt in 1876 was about $21 5, 000. To-day the amount 
is enormous but unestimated. There are 1,020 miles of 
railway and 1,874 miles of telegraph. * 

Chief Towns. Capital, Lima (ix)pula tion, about 100,000). 
Other important places are Callao, the chief sea-port, Are- 
quipa, Cuzc. 0 , and Huainanga. Lima has been wholly or 
partly destroyed by earthquakes half a dozen times, the 
most dreadful being that of 1 697, , 

PORTUGAL. 

This, the most westerly kingdom of Euwjx^ forms the 
western part of the Spanish peninsula, bounded north and 
east by Spain, south and west by the Atlantic. The coast 
line is 500 miles long and the average bread tli about 100 
miles. The area is 34,595 square miles, and the population 
(1878), 4,848,551. There are six provinces, and the king- 
dom also owns the Azores Islands (area, 906 stjuare miles ; 
{X>pulation, 264,352), and Madeira and l^rto Santo (area, 317 
square miles ; poimlatlon, 128,222). The government is a 
constitutional monarchy, herciditary in both the male and 
female lines. The Peers, 100 in number, arc nariicd for life 
by the sovereign. The Second Chamber, of 1 49 members, is 
elected under a proixjrty qualifi(!ation. Thf? Roman Catho- 
lic is the state religion, but other creed.s are tolerated. 

The interior of the country is mountainous, tlie loftiest 
chain being the Serra do Estrella. Between the many 
mountain ranges lie beautiful and fertile valleys. The 
largest rivers are the Minho, the Douro, part of the north 
boundary, and the Tagus, all rising in Spain. Every spe- 
cies of Eurepean and many semi-tropical vegetables and 
fruits grow abundantly. The chief exports are wine, oil, 
fruit, ahd salt ; total exports (1880), $20,520,000 ; imjjorfi-, 
$34,046,000 ; public debt, $387,659,575; railways, 760 miles; 
telegraph, 2,800 miles; iiost-olBces, 616. 

Tbe capital, Lisbon, at the mouth of the Tagus, has a pop- 
ulation of 208,081 ; Oporto, famous for the shipment of 
port wine, lies at the mouth of the Douro (population, 
108,346). Other important places are Braga, Coimbra, and 
Elvas. 

ROUMANIA. 

The kingdom of Reumania consists of tbc Moldo-Walla- 
chian provinces formerly belonging to Turkey, but recognized 
as independent, with the Dobrudscha territory annexed, by 
the Berlin Treaty of 1878, and recognized os a Kingdom in 
1881... Area, ^9,262 square miles; population, 5,376,000, 
mostly members of the Greek Church. Wallochia, the 
largest -province, has a fine soil, but is subject to fearful 
'Iroughtfl. Stock-raising is the must important industry. 


Moldavia ptoduMB large 

The chief exports we wheat, baijey, cattlS 

Ital, (populatioii, 221,80$).- , ^ 

ROPMELIA, EASTERN- 

This is aimther creation of the Bertln Coiigim^ 
bounded by the Black Sea on the east, and extends 
and west from Cape Leityn to the Rhodope mpuntai^^linld , 
thence north to the Rilo Dagh. Area, 12,668 *8qnate ^^ 
population, 815,051. The general oharooter of the 
is similar to Roumania. Capital, PniLiproroi-m (popukth^ 
in 1880, 24,058). 

RUSSIA. 

The RusHan empire comprises an immense In* : 

eluding a co^derable portion of the^north and the whole, of 
the north-eaatem and eastern part of Europe,, and the whole 
of northern and a f)art of central Asia, extending from ^e 
Baltic on the west to the Pacific on the east ; area, 8,188,544 
square miles ; population, 82,230,264. of which 56,000,000 
arc Russians and Die rest Poles, Lithuanians, Fins^ Tartars, 
Boschkires, Jews, Germans, and Turks. 

Government. This is an absolute heredltaiy monarchy* 
The executive power centers in the “Private Council of the * 
Empemr,” aide* I by four great boards, or councils t'H-the 
Council of the Empire, the Directing Senate, the Holy Synod, 
and the Council of Ministers. Alexander II L ascended the 
throne March, 1881, but has not yet (Septembw, 1882) been 
crowned. The established religion is the Russo-Greek church, 
to which 60.000,000 of the i^eople belong. There arc 98 gov- 
ernments, or provinces, 81 in Europe and 17 in Asia, and 
14 military general governors. Russia in Asia consi^ of 
Central Asia and Silieria; Russia in Europe comprises Po- 
land, Finland, Cis-Caucasia, Trans-Caucasig, Bod Russia 
Proper, w'hich Is subdivided into Great Russia, Little Russia, 
East, South, and West Russia, and the Baltic provinces. 

Physical Features. Russia in Europe consists of an iiii- 
menso plain, without a single mountain. The prihoifnl 
rivers are, the Volga, Ural, Dneiper, Dniester, Don, Dwtmk 
Duna, and Neva. The Volga is the largest river in Europe, 
empties into the Caspian, and is navigable almost to Its 
source. In Siberia the surface is mountainous, rising in 
many places far above the level of perpetual snow, Of tha 
rivers, the Ob, Yi nisei, Lena, and Amur, are all laigerthan 
the Volga, and have many important branches. A gteirt 
part of Russian territory is totally unfit for cultivatkm, 
sisting of frozen wastes, sandy deserts, and dea^ forests- 
The woodland occupies about 600,000,000 aores* Ths Ural, 
Mountaias divide Europe from Asia, and contatu great 
cral wealth. The (jiulf of Finland, the^White 9ea,atMt tiiik 
Sea of Azof lie entirely within Russian territory, and tha 
coast of Russia in Europe skirts the Arctic Ocean, the GuN 
of Bothnia, and the Baltic, Bhick, and Caspian Geae- 

Ohi^ Oities. The capital, Bt* Pxtbxsbubq (pcpulatfop, 
670,000), lies on the Neva river, where Jt enters the Gulf cl 
Finland. About 15(f bridges span the Neva:^ The 
Palace; built in 1837, is probably the most magniBeent pair 
ace in the world. The city cmitaina nearly 200 churelies f 
the church of the Metropolitan, or eatbedml, is. 
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-bwUdtesa ate-^^ 

^iSp{mWp|n^'''iiW:'IM^ LilMiii^, 

’iiimp^ppt^'M«i#tiH[<'?.. 4so,wy 

'|''wpil|'||.;;«t^l(^t^^ ""'IVam tlw'nijinsof Sloscow, buEii«d' 
;j'.|||^W^ij|i^i ^ ''tnn^’h'’«ot; (^^U|Mm theii^ dittUro)t§.. 
> ; 'VfltHii^ %alb of tlfe Ki'^oolin^ftlre m&ny 

IMWta^' ittcludii^^ the^ (Mtetsity (baring 
; the Ptifel|c Jijiuseum an<lXfhmry{l50,000* 

Pim lif^fieir Ottiaa Of ovor M,0C|p inh^it* 

'' Oifemt Kicb^neC Riga, 

"' all hayings qver IQO^OOO 

H ^ado, and Fiaanoet. The most fe^rtile 

bet^en the Baltic and Black Seas./ The 
are grain, timber, >ide8, flax^ tallow, wool, 
^ hempAeed. Wheat, barlej^ oats, buckwheat, 

, ai^^l^, am cultivated, the last Wiing the staple food. 

are grown on a small scale. Silver, 
g!^d,iroa^OlAtieq platinum, copper, salt, and marble, 
^ found in the Ural and. Altai mountains. The principal 
are in tanning, fur-dressing, weaving, etc. 
TTO exports <lt»0)^ jm,m,000 ; imports, £79,090,000 ; 

£9B,mM0 ; Ihoome, £87,109,000 ; public 
dtM> £^0; 28B,IK10t 974i771 men ; navy, 089 vessels, 

J^ guns t railways, 16,711; miles ; telegraph, 42,695 mjles; 

cHlcm, 9,678^ -The issue of irredeemable paper money 
ia MKiiU £17O,000jD00« and it is depreciated about CO per 
> 

; SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

^ /Chti ot the North Pacific consists of thirteen 

(hye umnhabitt<l), lying in latitude 19^-22® N., and 
■ W-; population almt 68,000.^ The 

Wahd$ wa Hawaii, I^apu, and Kauai. 'I'hey arc all 
, ^^0t^^|D(eaa and of vdlcanio origin. In 1810 they were 
t^w British protection, but am now Independent 
were dbeovered In 1778 by Capt, Cook, who lost 
Hawaii. * Considerable tr^e is carried on with 
^ other r^lM, 


i , SAN * SALVADOR, 

'of the Cenital American republics, is 
CMipiiw north>«ast by'Hon^uras, north-west by 

bu4 % Ifksan^gna, and south by the Pacific ; 
^ I squi^ milye I population 434,500. mostly abo« 

The government ponsiats of a 
's|jptd^t, five tnfilistera/ UM a Congress of twelve senators 
' ; The Roman OskthoJic religion is 

. : The «rfaoe is covered 

oHglh. Indigo, maiae, 
^rttqn afo' suooe^fully c^tivatad. 

16 |d 0 (%has 


H -’4 ^ 

^^yli(^hich b^t i» wlrteaiy'dfc^^ 
of 'that name. ‘ Ai^ 
ubtion ttbqirt 260,000, The cefdt^U 
15,000 ihhabitanta. The government tiionsisfcisrof ai 
council of four minJrtert; senate of nine mert!betu^,a^' Jof^ 
house of fifteen members. The Roman Catholic is the^ie)^iti|t 
tablished imligiotu Exports, chiefiy tobacco and 
amount to $1,500,000 a year. The physical features of 
country are described under Hayth f 

SERVIA, ^ 'v / 

Bervia is a kingdom of eastern Europe, sepetfaM frpA 
Hungary by the Danube. It received laige acoessions of Jter« / 
ritory after the Turko-Hussian warbf 1$78, and now has ad / 
area of 18,787 square miles, and a population of 1,67^*000^ ii/?; 
n«);arly alf orthodox Greelts. It is governed by a her^ltarf 
prinee, and an,,elected parliament qf ‘^fjOtuptschina^^i^^^ 
dependence from Turkey wSs solhmuly declared bypp^^l 
Milan II., fn 16l%. In Mardi, 1882, l^iuce Milan 
the royal title, of King Milan I. / 

The country is mountainous, and the Inhabitants warfijfeh !; 
and brave. The valleys ai^ fertile, but not thoroughly ci&l} 
tivated. Lumber, cattle (especially hogs), imd grain are Ithe' 1 
chief exports; public debt (1881) about £4,090^000/ 
capital, BxLGhADE, has a j)opulation of 27,675.* f 


SIAM. ; 

* The kingdom of Siam lies In the heart of the prniinsu^ 
between India and China, in aouth-eas^rh Aaia. TV HdJ- 
its have varied greatly and cannot be exactly deflnedr The ‘ 
area is between 250^000 and 300,000 square milfts, and 
population has been roughly estimated at about 16,000,000 
of which nearly half are Siamhse, find a majority of 
rest Cbinase, Malays, and iJaotians. SianOis divided 
forty-one provinces, each with a chief, Tlie monaitehy ^ 
partly hereditary, but the l^ing may name his iuooaa^!$ 
from among his own family. There are really two Wnj^ i 
one civil, the otber^ military. The natives are 
serfs. The foreign ccftnmerce centers at the capital, ! 

KOK (population 255,000) ; rice is the steple export ; 

, gum, hides, ^ye-wootls, and timber are also export^A - 

are several ports of little importance on the of 

SPAIN. * , 

A kingdom of south-western Europe, bounded ^4 :^' 
Atlantic; the Mediterranean, Portugal, V' 

193,171 square miles ; population (1877^ tlm 

majority being natives. V / v' 

OoiramiiMKit and OomrtitatUm, Th6 pmsntooWi^^ 
was proclaimed in 1876. The igovenm^ebt | 

tional monarchy, the legislattve pcnrer vesting 
which the Senate Incudes member hTtike 2^; IM 
grandees, and oertalu ^iato, iOO life membm 
-the crown, mid 132 ^ted 
oontpowd 0f''«l4ia«a4' 

AUtmtt XU '0i ; 
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There are forty-nine provinces, subdivisions of the fou^en 
ancient provinces i New Castile, Old Castile, La Mancha, 
Leoy, Asturias, Galicia, Andiilusia, ISstremadura, Murcia, 
Valencia. Aragon, Catalonia. Basque Provinces, anS^the 
Oviaat7 and Balearic Jslos. The Homan Catholic is the state 
religion. 

Physical Features. The coast line, is 1,370 miles in 
length. No country in Kun^jie, exc^opt SwiUorJand, has 
such an extent of mountainous «urfai*e. On the north the 
yyreixe^fe divide Spain from France, and four ether ranges 
.traverse the tieninsula from east to west ; t5« Sierra Gau- 
darama, the mountaius of Toledo, the SieiTa Morena, and 
the Sierra Neva^la. The interior consists ot lofty table- 
landsJ^ In the valleys flow tlio Douro' the Tagus, the Gua- 
dalquivir, the Guadianha, the Minho, the Ebro, and other 
stroajns. Tb^re are altfjgethcr 230 rivers. 

Chief Towns. The capital, Madrid (population 3fl7,960), 
a walled city, noted for the beauty of its architecture, stands 
on a high table-land, 300 miles from the* sea, Ijiing^ojt a 
small affluent of the*Taglis. , Other impcA-tant towns are 
Seville (population 13ihfl38) on the Guadalquivir, Cadiz 
(population 72.(KX)),*a southern sea-port ; Barcelona, Gra- 
nada, Malaga, Murcia, Valencia, Valladolid, tin d garagoasa. 

Trade and Finances. The ixmniry is generally fertile, 
and, besides the cereals, produces olives, omnges,* dates, 
lemons, pomegranates, and other tropical The vine is 
everywhere’ cultivated. In Xcres and the south-west fine 
sherry is made ; in the south-east, Malaga and AUcanie, 
The ihief exports ar«*wme, silk, iron, quicksilver, fruit, 
olive oil, w^ool, cork, and salt. Iron, cop[>cr, and lead 
aboun<i. Manufactures are neglected. Total exports (18 h 0), 
1100,980,000 ; tmiwrt.s,^88,IKK),000 ; revenue, $103,347,097 ; 
expenditure, $156,529,840 ; stamling army, 90,000 ; navy, 
139 ships, 553 guns ; niihjs of railway, 4.023 ; of telegraphs, 
8,190 ; post-oflices, 2,858. 

• SUMATRA. 

This large island of the Indian Archipelago lies im- 
mediately under the e^alor, south-west of the Malay 
[leninsula, oeing 1,500 miles long and 250 miles broad; 
area, 160,000 square miles; popuhi^icm, 8,50), 000, mostly 
Malay Mohammedans. There are four Dutch colonial 
establishments, the first soltlomont dating fr^n 1649. The 
British held the island from 179“) to 1815, restored all but 
Boticoolen in 18T5. and gave that up in 1824, Theclimafe i.s 
warm and moLsl /and the soil yields largo crops of rice, cofTec, 
pepper /tobaijt^v ^nd cotton. Tigers, elephants, rhincH^croscs, 
apes, crocodiles, and pythons abound. The chief jx)wns are 
Acheen, Benc(W)len, Pwlang, and Palembang. 

SWEDEN AND NORWAY, 

The kingdoms of Norway end SwtHlen, now united under 
one bovereign, form an extensive }>eniii{Hilii. bounded by 
Ituss^a on the notth-east, and surrounded on the other sides 
by the Atlftt)tic on tlie M^est, the Skager Ra<ik and Categat 
on the south, and on the west the Baltic sea and the gulf of 
Bothnia. Area of Sweden (1H78^, 170,297 square miles; 
population, 4 531,86:{. Arear of Norway, 122,833 S(iuarc 


miles; population, 1,806,900^ tmii^ cl 
place in 1814, each nuOntaipltig i i 

com^tutioii, ami legislative a^Qi;.bly. \ 

Oscav It, amended the thrbiio In 1872; f ; ^ 5 

Sweden comprises the easu^tp hall ef the 
is divided into twenty-lour govenimettt^ ei: Vor | , 

The country is for the most-part flat, risihg in the.Wth-^ 
west into the Kiolen range, whlcih forins tbs' boan4arf d 
Norway. Agricultiflrp is the principal f^oupation, but . 
vaiuafilo iron, copjwr, and other mines exist. Timber, 
cattle, iron, copper, and butter me the chid experts ; total 
exports (1880), £12,500,0Q0; ifiqporta, fil6, 000^000; public 
debt, £12, 792, 587;‘ miles of railway, 3,538, of which 1.30? 
belong t(5 the state ; miles of tel%raph lines, 6,787 ; stand- 
ing army, 41,280 men; navy, 42 vessels. Capital, Srot^K- 
HOLM, a port on an inlet of the Baltic (populat^n,„ 169,349). 
The Lutheran is the established church, but aU sects are 
tolerated. 

.Norway, occupying the west side of the peninsula|M«, 
divided into twenty provinces or /imU. It lias a deeply 
mdenttal coast line, and a mountainous surface, of which 
one fourth is forest land, and not more than a thirtieth 
cultivatcMl. Fishing is the chief industry ; cod, herring, 
salmon, fur, and Urnl)cr being the.principal exports. Agri- 
culture is somewhat neglected. Total ex|>ort$, about £5,- 
600,000; total imports about £9,000,000; public debt 
£5,8}34,(K)0; miles of railway, *838; wiles of telegraph lines, 
5,315, mostly belonging to the •state ; army (Including 
reserves), 40,000 men; navy, thirty steamers, ninety sailing 
vessels, mostly small. Capital. Cuhisttania, on an Inlet of 
the Skager Hack (population, 119,407). 

switArland. 

Switzerland, the oldest of existing ^publics, lies in cen- 4 
tral Europe, Ixnindcd west by France, 'south by Italy and 
France, east by Austria, and north by Germany ; aifea,^ 
15,908 square miles; |>opulation (1880), 2,831, B87#of whom 
2, 03d, 792 sf)eak German, 008,007 French, and 161,293 
Italian; about three-fifths arc Proteshmtsi and two-flfths 
Catholics. 

Government, 'There are twcniy-lwo cantons, e’ach of 
WMich send‘'- two members to the StUndfjyath or Upper Houijjc; 
the National rath, or Lower House, has 185 members eliJCtod 
l>y the people, one for every 20,000. The two houses, clcofc 
the “Federal CouneU” of seveq nmmbcrs tp serv6 
years, two l)eing designated to act as President and VigS- 
President for one year. Manhood suffr«^ prevafla, , Th6 t 
present constitution was approved in 1874^ 

Physicar Featliras. This is tbo most 'mowtlihmp ; 
country of Europe. The Alps* lie not only along t|ire 
and eastern frontiers, but throughout the chief plrt ol the 
interior. Among the highest and most famous 
Mt. Blanc (15,781 feet h^K), Monte Hosa add the 
horn, nearlyas hkh, and the Jungfrau (13,(171 ^Protn 
the Alps Die most wonderful glaciers of the wot^ roy d<^ ^ 
to fill some of the finest rivers, amoij^ othersr the Rh^; 
the Khine, the Ticino, the Aar, and Betias, 
are numerous and beautiful, The pritmip^. ai» ^ 




, Odn^fance, S!!iiricK Xinceme, and Keulohatat 

: ^ 0 iiary embmfting tKcs© reir^arkahle lakes^ livarsi 
^t^orjEal^ and dmws y^rly & throng of sight* 

feers Ir^m distant kb * 

. " Ctttlaii. BiCRNlv the political capital lies near the Aar,‘ 
Wd j» a heantitul fortWed town of 86,(JOO inhabitants, 
Oenevay m the lake <)f that natne (pop, 75,000) is even more 
attwetive. h the center of a trade in watches, miisical 
boxeSi and Jewilry, Other important "places are Fribourg, 
Lausaunei Nenfchatel (noted for its cheese), and Zurich. 

Finaiioai and Commea^oe. Switzerland is m the main an 
agricultural country; hut with highly developed ftianu*- 
factujreSiK There is dn^xcess of food import^ over ex- 
poyts. The chief inantiRctnr<?s are of watches (500,000 a 
' year), jewelry, embroidery, silk, cotton goexis,- and hand! 
carvings. * 

The aggre* 
gate debt of, 
fhe cantons 
is about £8,- 
000,000; fed* 
era! revenue 
<1881), £1,- 
020,660; ex- 
penditure, 

£ 1 ^ 688 , 200 ;. 
army, on a 
war footing, 

215,000 men; 
miles of rail- 
way. 1,478 
(the great 
Oenis 4-unnel 
was opened fi 
In 1872); 
nltles of tele- 
graph Ifnes, ' 

A234, over 
nine<* tenths 
owtie^ by the 

edate« coNsxAi 





CONSIAMIlIiUPLi!:. 


TRANSVAAL. 

A South African republic, lying betwixjn the Vaal and 
Ximpopo or Crocodile rivers; area, 114,1160 square miles; 
^pulation about 300*000, of whom 25,000 are white! The 
, colohy was founded by Butch Boers, dissatisfied with the 
CKpo' Colony and Natal government. The Cape govergment 
nmghiiMd the independence of the Boers, but in 1877 at- 
to annex It. The Boers resisted manfully, and 
dro^ ba<dt the British troops. The English f^ouifcl more 
^liioiopa into the Transvaal, but lueforo further fighting took 
l^tace a($lcnoirledgcd the political independence of tho 
, 386^ undfer a merely formal admission of the sovereignty 
‘ ,oi ^iltain drer the sail. Cattle misibg is the great 
^.^wsieopteioo, (jkdd, copper, lead, iron, and coal are found, 
ohJaX tdWhs are Potchofstroom and Pretoria. 


TRIPOLI. * 

This is the most easterly of the Barbary States in AfHo6» 
awd^ is a province or vilaijd of the Turkish empire;" area« 
344,400 square miles; population about 1,200,000, iil^iding 
Fescsssnand Barca. There are no rTvers, and rain seldom falj^. 
Pnncipal articles of export are cattle, iron, oil. ostrich 
feathers, wool, "and esparto grass. Capital, Tripoli (pop. 
25,000) ; ]fcnga«i, tho second city, has about 22,000 inhabi- 
tants, 

* TUNIS. 

This (jountry lies in North Africa, on the Mediterranean, 
cast of Algeria; area, 45^716 square miles; ix>pultttion about 
1,500,000. Tunis is theoretically a dependency of llio Otto- 
man Empire, but since the action of the French in 1881 is 
‘ practically 

subject to- the 
power' of 
Prance em- 
bodied in a 
Uesi den t* 

* The oaiutal, 
Truis, is a 
large, pros- 
perous city 
(population. 
125,000), with 
considerable < 
manufactures 
of silk and. 
woolen stuffs, 
shawls, fez 
caps, carp#?ts, 
and* p e r - 
fumes. North 
of T u n i s Is 
the site eft 
Carthage. ^ 

TURKISH 

iNopLE. EMPIRE* 

■ The Otto- 

man Empire embraces, besides the dependencies of Egypt, 
Trijwli and Tunis, already descrilxHl, ^nd tho island of 
CnUe. the tw'o great divisions of Tiirkgy in Europe and 
Turkey in Asia. • ^ 

Government and Oonstitntion. Until 1876 the Sultan 
was an absolute though not an hereditary monarc^h, the sov- 
ereignty devolving on the senior male descendant of Oth» 
man, the founder of the empire. A new constitution was 
granted in 1876, providing two legislative bodies, a Senate 
nominated by the Sultan, and a Chamber of Deputies elected 
by ballot every ^our years, one for every 100,000,inhal!iitaiLt8. . 
Mohammedanism is the state religion.* Abdol-Hsinid H. 
ascended the throne In 1876- * 

Finances. Turkey is practically bankrupt. The deW 
(1880) was 11,289,665,000; the expenditures were over 
000.000, and the zeeeiptg atx>ut |68,000,06(k Tim exports 
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ar^^bout $100,000,<)(H), find the imports $110,000,000 yearlf, 
thus Jeaviug an udvoi'so baJauce every >vay. An army of 
850,000 men ii> mainUiined in time of |)eace; navy, 158 ves- 
sels, 1((D0 guns; railways, 900 miles; telegraph, ^7,950 
n^ilcs. The whale empire^is divided into vilay%U or prov- 
inces, for col led ion of taxes and government. 

#■ 

TUBKBT IK EtTROPB. 

Area and Population. As limited by the concessions 
consequont on the disastrous war with Kussia, of 187H, Tnr* 
key in Eurojjo is bounded north by Bulgaria, Servia, and 
Montenegro ; cast by the Bhw.k Sea ; south by Greeccand the 
Archipelago ; west by the Adriatio, and the Straits of Ot- 
ranto; area (exclusive of 'Bulgaria, Eastern Kournelia, and 
Bosnia), about 80,000 square miles ; population, 5,275,000, 

Physical Peaturos. A great pt>rt of the surface is cov- 
ered with mountains of 
moderate elevation, the 
Carriathlans forming 
part of %he northern 
limits, Kivers are nu- 
merous, but of little im- 
portance, unl(‘ss we in- 
clude the Danube, 
forming the northern 
boundary of Bulgaria. * 

The soil is for the 
m<)f5t part fertile, but is 
not thoroughly culti- 
vated. * 

Produots, M a i e , 
rice, cotton, barley, iind 
millet ai‘e cultivated; in 
Albania' are found the 
o/ango,, c i t r o nt vine, 
peiich, and plurnfand in 
She valley of the Maritxa 
are giown ki abun- 
ttSioe/ from wliieh ottar 
of roses is distil 1 (h 1 Cot- 
ton and silk are manu-‘ 
fadured, Iron in lar|^ . , ^ 

quantities, copper, galena, sulphur, alum, and salt are i 
fmtnd. ' 

Chief Cities, ^roNST>»NTiNOPLE, the capital of the em- ] 
pire, is beautifully situated on the west side of the Bospho- 
rus. Its harlM>r, tb) Golden Horn, is an inlet five miles long,* 
on the north mdo c»f ilio city. Within its limits are inclu- : 
dod Stamboul, (jtalata, and on the cast side of the Bosphorus, 
Scutari. Ihe pr>pulation U about 1,075,000, including 
suburbs and floating j>opiilat ion. (Constantinople has been 
four times devastated by fire, and tnany^times Wieged, 
but only twice captured — in 1204, a, d., by the Crusaders, 
and iif 1458 by the Ttirks, who then overthrew the Eastern 
^ Eoman tfrapire. It occupies the site of ancient Byzantium. * 
Other important towns are Adrianople on the Pundja 
(population, 150,000), formerly the s^iat df empire, and 
Salonica (iK>pulation, 75,000), the chief commercial town, 



situated on the gulf of the same owe on tlm ^ 

mUea from Constantinople. * ^ t 

'• TXTEKBir IK ASHfA. ‘ ■ ' ''' 

The larger djivision of the 'furkish Empire is boriu^^ ^ 
north by the Black Sea alid the Sea of Mamora; 

Persia and Trans-Caucasia ; south by Arabia and the Gulf 
of Aden, and west by tlic Archif>elago, the M#fditerranea*i, 
the Isthmus of Silez, and the Ret! Sea. It intdudfes Asia 
Minor, Syria, , Palestine, part of Armenia, Kurdistan, Meat^ T 
potamia, and that part of Arabia bordering oh the Rod Sea; 
area*' 7’.i9, 981 square miles; population, about 15,000,900, of 
which at least 13,000,000 are Mo|)|mniedans. The iEgeatt , 
islands of Rhodes, S^lmos, Lemnos, Mitylene, jSdo, and 
' others are Included in the kiiigdoni. A rmige of mountains * 
skirts the entire coast, and the Taurus chain atreUdks from 

J west to east; th^o Tigris 

and Euphiatos are the 
largest Hvers. Iil^sutrh 
anAKtent of terirftory the* 
])roduotious are varied, 
including neatly all tem» 
perate and semi-tropical 
grainsandfniits. There 
are few imumfactures. 
The most famous cities 
are Smyrna (population, 
170,000), a great trading 
port on tbo JEg(«vn, 
famous for its mlsins 
and wine, Aleppo (pop- 
ulation, 12,0001, another 
commercial c e-n t e r , | 

Dahascus (population, j 
150, o8o), j?robabiy the 
oldest, city in the woilB. 
Mecca, the birthplace of 
Mahomet, arid place of 
pilgrimage for the faith* 

‘ ful, and JfiaesAtSM 

PirKisro " (population, 18 ^ 800 ), 

with its precious hl^ 

torical amd Biblical associations. 

, UNITED STATUES OF AMERICA^ " 

* The great Republic of the western world comprised the 
cential fiortion of the continent of North America, lying 
between latitude 24 “ 30 ' and 49 ' north; and tongitud^ 06 * ^ 
50' and 124” 45' west; an<\ also the territory of Aladka, 
pundiased from Russia in 1867, sejjarated fronajgtho inain 
•country by British C’olumbia, The U nited States arcbouhdod . 
north By the Dominion of Canada i east by New 
and the Atlantic ;soutVbythe Gulf and Republic of Metioo; 
and west by the Ihiciflc. The greatest length from tho At- 
lantic to tho l-^aciOc is 2,800 miles; thq, greatiirt breadth 
from north to* south about 1,300 miles; total wea, 
square miles; ]^pulation, 1880, 50,165,788. The Ootoned . 
population amounted to 6,5[!ri,l51*i the India^tbS6tb$$8| 
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tjsmcb BTA,Tsa ov jutmxck. 


: tto t6405,W, of w^iih 75, 12!^ were inCi^li- 

Ibroila^ There are thiity-eight States and ten territorits, 
whibh tnay be l^roupedae follows : 1, North Atlantic, or New 
Bajjiand SWe»--Maine. How Hampshire, Vermont, Maaa 
C^n/, ^Mhode Island. 2. JMtJddle Atlantic ’States— New 
Tork, nSw Jersey, Pennsylvania^ Delaware, Maryland, and 
District of Columbia. 3. South Atlantic State?— Virginia, 
North and South CJarolina, Georgia, a#i Florida. 4. North 
.Central States-*- Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, and 
Michigan. 5. South Ontral States— West Virginia. Ken- 
tuoky, Tennessee, Alabama, and Mississippi. 6. West Central 
States-^^Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas, and Louisiana. 


:PHyiio«l iF'aatures. The coast Jine of the AtlanOc Ifh^ 
sures 2,3fiib miles ; that of the Gulf of Mexico 1,556 mil^ ; 
of the Paciilc 1,310 and oL Great Lt^cs 8,450 
mildfe. The surface may bo divjded into two nearfy equal 
parts the tm eaai0^n half and the m^erf^half* Hie 
ftrst is fertile and well watered. The Appalachian mountain 
system, of which tho Alleghany, Cumbcrlaiq^, Blue, iand 
White ranges are the largest branches, stretches in a north- 
east to south-west diriction from Maine to Alabama. Mount 
Washington in the White Mountains attains tho height of 
6. 428 foot. Mount Guyot in North Carolina is a HtUe higher. 
East dt the range many rivers flow to the indented Atlantic 


NEW TORK CITT. 


7* Western or Highland States and Territories, including ; 
irrl* States of the Plain — Dakota* Territory, Nebraska, K^- 
sas, Indian Territory "and Texas. 2. Rocky Mountain Statas 
, — Mon^a Territory, Wyoming Territory, Colorado and 
New ITOiiieo Territory. 8, Basin States — Idaho Territory, 
«Nejrada, Utah Territory, and Arizona Territory, p. Paclftc 
Alaska Territory, Washington Territory, Oregon, 
ai^ California* 

" . Oqrii|||^tioii and Gowamment Tfle text of tfle consti- 
fulPlnformktion as to the various dei>artraents of 
gpVei^irmeUt will be found elsewhere. A detailed and care- 
of noteworthy historical evonto is 
ll^voh iDi ** Dutiiiies of Diatoiry.*^ ^ 


coast, as tho Penobs^t. the Kennebec, the (Connecticut, the 
Hudson, the Delaware, the SusejnehannH, the Potomac, and 
the James. The sodthern portion of this seetjoft is drained 
into tho Gulf by Gjo Chattaliooc'hee, the Appalachicola, the 
Toinbigboo, and other stn^ams. To the north He the Great 
Lakes, covering 114,000 stiuare miles, and between Ontario 
and Erie lie the Niagara Falls; one of the world^a wonders. 
West of the AUeghanies stretches out thegreat central plain 
drained by the Mississippi and Its trlljutaries, t|>e'*mosfc ex- 
tensive »}'stoni of navigated rivers in the world, haviqg.a 
drainage basin of l,360^f>0Q square infles. The Missouri, 
miscalled a branch of the Mississippi, is in reality the mrin 
and from its souroo.to the is4;800 mUe^ 
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able for nearly 8,000 miles; the chief branches on Recast are 
the Ohio, and its great tributaries^ the Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Cumberland, and Wabash ; on the west the Eed, Arkansas, 
Kansas, and Platte. The great wheat, cotton, and toBacco 
pUuis of this region extend into the great prairies of the for 
West. 

Turning g®w to^» the western and highland half, we find 
the va«t, gently undulftting plain of Dakota, Nebraska, In- 
dian Territory, and Texas sloping alofrly toward the Gulf of 
Mexico, drained in the north by the Missouri and its branches, 
and in the south by the Trinity, Brazos, Colorado, and 
Eio Gnnde, the last forming the Mexican boundary* These 


of the CalifotBlii Basin lies sd the ^ of 1^ 
drained by the Saenmentosmd Joaquin ]^Venii . 

, Chief CBUm. The capitals and priimipalcdlies itflii^ Sev- 
eral States are give^i elsewhere. Twehty cities Wye a jp<!p 
lation of orer !w>00 and tSirtg^fiVe have 8Qi0O», . 

Naw York, the metropolis (populntloa,'18^, 1,W0,®7?) te 
admirably situated fur purposes of commeiw, standing at 
the head of a deep, ftfe, and beautiful bay, and bating the 
Ifudsou and East Rivers on either side. Within a radios of 
twenty miles from the City Hall *the population exced^ 
2,600,000. Manhattan Island proper has an area of 22 square 
miles. Twenty -seven steam ferries, twonty^nverging rail* 
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great plains arc walled in on the west^ by the Rocky Moun- 
tains, oxtonding from north-east to south -west across the 
whole eouatry, culminating in Colorado' in Mount Lincoln, 
14,800 foot high. West of the Rockies is found another 
great plain or table-land, varied by sm;ill ranges, and contain- 
ing what is known as the 0 real Bafiin, iu the center of which 
is Great Balt I/.tkc, and others having no outlets. In this 
section rise the Snake, Columbia, Grand, and Colorado, the 
great rivers of the Jar West , Between this oxtensi ve plateau, 
which is in great part unfit for cultivation, and the Pacific 
lie the ^scade an.l Sierra Nevada ranges, the highest |>eak 
l^being Mount Whitney, 14,000 feet. The email rich lowland 


wftys, and numerous steam-boat lines connect the metiopolSi 
with its suburbs. The most importanC of the public patkimt® 
the Battery, commanding a firib view of the Bay ;^e 
Hall Park, containing the city and county offlcc«7Snd the 
immense granite Post-office ; and the Central Paifc a 
tiful public ploasuro ground, two and a half miles long ana 
half a mile broad. Among the piincipaf buildings we may 
note Ihe^Post-offlce, the City Hall, the County CoTjjjj|>Hotiije, 
Trinity Church, the Wesb^rn Union Telegraph buKlitg^ 
Equity Insurance building, the Trihurt^ office, 
brary, Ticbnox Library, Art Gallery, and the Metrc^^ 
^Mns’mim in Central Park, i|6ar .wW«h atanda tlmafceiiwfi 




imXXKD q# AMJWilCA. 


^ o4er in ito total talae of 

AqrbaH BiMit BiYet« ^nA ponnocted by the Brooklyu 
li0ji IbUX^ctTifr, the thMcitj of tjio United States 
The gigaatic suspension bridge^ 
now (iSto) nwly compkkseS^ is the largest in the world. 

oentra) S|)hii is 1595 feet in lengthwand the total length 
is about 5f00Q feel The two massive pie^ by which it is 
$i^potted are 968 feet dn height The total cost of the 
bri^ will be nearly $15,900,000. Prospect Park is the great 
pleasure ground of the city^ and near by is Greenwood Gem* 
etery, noted for its natiiral and artificial beauties.* From its 




ulatlon, and is the center of the immense river ol the 
Misdisrippi. 

San FiiANcjraco, the only great cUy^of the Pacific c<^st^ 
has a population of 953, 959, It lies on a narrow strip ot land 
between the ocean and San Francisco bay. From the Inlet 
which unites the two it gains its name of The City of the 
Golden Gate,” In 184B, the site was occupied by a struggle 
ing village called Serba Buena, of less than 500 inhabitants.. 
Among the finest buildings arc the United States branch 
mint, the Custom House# and the Palace Hotel, said to be 
the finest in the world. Th© Chinese quai-ter is built with' 
narrow arodked streets and contains a Chinese theater^ opium 
dens, gambling houses, *and jotss^houscys or temples.^ New 


















SAN FRANCISCO. 


numordus church edifices, Brooklyn i.s sometimes called the 
‘'City of Churches.” Not far behind in population is Ciu- 
^00, thecommetoial center of the West (population 50«'l,304). 
Tlm^imarvelouil growth of this city Is unparalleled in history; 
and the wonderful energy with which the ravages of the 
^ great fi^of 1871 were repaired illustrates the vigor and bus- 
of the pedpK Philauelpuia (population, 1880, 
the 3600134 city in population^ is the first in manu- 
IMures and .th6 ^greatest ooal-do|)Ot in the country. Its 
bl^ric asaqoiatloiis made it a Ihost ffiting place^for tlio 
great exhibition of 1870. BostoN, the capital of 

' ^maoh^ (population, 369,839), may be called the liter- 
; 110 of the eouutiy, and is the thini eomraercial city, 
foji, Xj^mes (pj^olatlo 850,593) stands fifth jn |K>int of pop- 


Oiti.TCAVH (j>opulation 216,090), the metroiwlis of the south* 
west, is secoml only in commercial importance to New York.^ 
It is situated IkjIow the sen level and in a swampy soil, the 
climate being very dangerous to strangers in the hot mouths. 
New Orleans was originally a French city, and retains to 
this day many of the characteristic f<^tures of European 
towns. Among the oGicr cities, Lho most impoitant are • 
Washington, the seat of general govemment* (population 
147,993), with its expensive public buildings and regular net* 
work of avenues and Rtr(3ctB converging at the Capitol \ 
Bai^timokk (population 832,330), sometimes called the 
“Monumental C^ty,'^ from the fine publi<fU[ioUumeuta wWeb, 
adorn it, the most noticeable being thatpf Wariilngtou^ 300 
feet high ; PmaBUEa (popukUou 156,8B9)» tba ceut^ of 
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iitm an^coal inteients ol PennsylTunia and Cnr« 
ctKKATX (pbpuii^on 255^809), the great pork market of the 
{Jnited States. 

* iUUgioii and Xldacatloti. The ^Constitution guarantees 
perfSect equality to ail creeda and reUgions. About twenty* 

^ flye different sects exists the larged being the Methodlfftj 
Baptist, the Presbyterian, the Eomatx,X'athoUc» the . 

gatlonal, and the Protestant BpiscbpaL 
general. The proportion of illiterate persons U enudl 
as compared with that of other countries. jBldtioation *i(i 
compulsory and free. The largest «knd best universities are 
not supported by the States. Hafvard, at tambj^ge ; Yale, 
at New Haven^, Columbia, in New ^ork City, fmd the XJni- 
Tersity of Michigan may be darned as among tlu) best. 

Produ^, Commerce, and Finanoea. The And 

artificial productions of the United StAtCi hfVA 
tensively discussed under the variems artich^ 
mining, manufactures, and commerce and 
that further mei^ion here is unnecessary. Tl^ totiU Aipprl^ 
in 1881 amounted to $90^877,846; imfibrts, 
revenue, mainly derived from imports intf^rUAt 
duties (1880), $888,5.^6,610^ total expenditure, $267,64i8, 
957; net public debt (1881), $1,778,285,840; the separate 
debts of the States amount to ii^ut $600,000,000; standing 
army, 25,000; pavy, 113 ships (many in process of repair or 
oonstrubtion), ft, 115 men, 900 ofAcers; milesof railway, 8d,» 
497; telegraph lines, 107,1^ miles; milesof wire, 809,279; 
number of post-offices, 44 letters carried (18^), 1,05^ 
252,876; postal mrds, 824,556,440. 

URUGUAY. 

• 

A small republic of South Atnerioa, bounded north and 
east by Brazil, south by the mouth of the Plata, and south 
and southwest by the Argentine Ckmfederation; area, 72,151 
sqraie miles; population, 455,000, more than half foreign* ] 
ets. Formerly a Brazilian province, Uruguay declared its 
independence in 1828 and adopted a constitution modeled i 
on tha||^ the United States. It is divided into East and 
West Uru^y by the river of ttxe same name, of which the | 
lyo Negrbm the dtde^ brancliu The most striking feature ^ 


is (he vast extent bf panijp$«i gx^ 
great herds of cattle* horses* and sh^. ls |o^ 

paying quantitxei. The i^ipital is Ymto ^ 

► timi; 91,167).^ ' . 

r-' r.,,, « * VENEZujatLA. 

: V bounded north W 

; Wap AjUwJtio and Brltirfi 0uUna, South ^ 

SnU^l, ^ area, 489*118 iqumwiliBes; 

population, 1,784,187. The coast hne is neariy 2,00 miles 
long, and the interior is mountsihous ; the coast is h^ensely 
hot and unhealthy, while the elevated regtons art tempev- 
at^. Theruare about 1,000 streame* the Orinoco (l,80^mUea 
long, draining 400,000 square miles, and having 50 mouths), 
A01 largest. All kin^of tropical 

'Earthquakes fte frequent. <3api* 
48,897). The C^onfedemUon eom 
sii^ iwuntj^ 0008* besidi^ the fSIeral district, each 
Legislature and sending delegates 
The prevailing ydigion is the 
AU are tolci^j^ted. Education is gmtu- 
itous and compulsory. From 1819 to 1$80 Venezuela 
formed part Of idolombia. The chief exports are cofiee and 
cocoa; total exports about $1L500,000; .total imports, $15,* 
000,000; miles of railway, seventy* 

ZANZIBAR. 

This kingdom, off the eastern coast of Africa, includes the 
islands of ZanziW and Pemba and several small isles. The' 
main island contains about 400,000 acres, and the population 
Is about 150,000, composed of And) proprietors, negro 
slaves, free blacks, and about 6,000 Indiana. Lodependence 
was obtained in 1862. The chief ruler is calhid A Bultan, 
The soil is wonderfully. fertife, and produM rice, sugar* 
cane, cocoa-nuts, oranges, and other tropickl^ &uita. The 
chief exports are ivory, gum-copal, indla rubber, Olid cof^o^ 
oil; they amount to about £500,000, The export Of slav^ 
has never wholly ceased. Capita^ ZanzuUA (population, 

' 60,000). The;;a are other important tO#m on the coast, from 
which caravam are ^nt into the Interior to ooBeot ivory* 
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DISTRIBUTIONofCHRISTIANSTHROUGHOUTtheWORLD. 
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Comparative Showing of Religions 
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The Yearly Wheat Crop 
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Annual Production of Coal 
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American Iron and Steel Association. 
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World’s Production of Pig Iron in 1879 
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">-The World’s Yearly Production of Cotton and Tobacoo.-<^ 
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•>-The World’s Yearly Production of the Precious Metals.*<^ 

(IN DOLLARS.) 


All other eouiitrios, 


Total, \v()rld. 


<.OLO. 

3,i.379/>63 

<'7.)76,fi43 


MU ffR. 

41,110,957 

40,225,088 


TOTAL WIL140N. 

74,490,620 

107 , 601 , 73 * 


100,756,506 81,536,045 

COLD. 

- 

- 1,998 

5,95 1 ■ 

' 9..^2r « 

2.999 ^ 

13,0.10 


182,092,351 


Notr,— T he total buHioii yield of United 
States in iS8a was 79,3op,ooo. Hie census 
report for 1880 is used for comparisoti, no 
later foreign estimntea being obtainable. 


AUb.ima, - 
Tcnnci^vt^e, 

Alaska, 

Vir;^Mnia, 

Maine, - * - 
.St)\ith Carolina 
\V)'oining',* 

M’l Incjaii, 

New 1 lampslurc, 

New Mexiro, 

Ar!,(entine Republic, 7.8.5,16 
iJritJsh Columbia, 910,804 
Oregon, - 1,097,701 

Japan, - - 460,548 

Idaho, - 1479.653 

Africa, - - 1,993,800 


> O.QC^ 

49..V'^4 


Nevada, 4,^8 243 


California, 1 7, 1 50,941 


Colorado. 


2,699,898 


Mexico, 


- 9S9.161 


Russia. - - 26,584.000 


Australia, 


39,018,223 


Other Countries, 1,993.800 
Germany, - - 205,361 


Ti. li, 

C<>lond»ia, - 
Montana, 
Dakota, 
Aii^lriai- 
Ari/onn, 
Sweden, ■ 
Gcfirgia, U. S.. 
J:;ily 

North (^rolina, 
"W-thiifigton, 


291,587 
4000,000 
1,805,767 . 
3.305,843 - 
1.062,03 r ‘ 
2x1,965 
L994 
81,029 
73..;?^ - 
118,953 
135,800 - 


SILVER* 


6t 


7,aoo 

56 


^25,858 

16,000 

392.337 

420,225 


27.793 

916,401') 

464>5So 


12,430 667 


r,i5o|8B7 


16,549,274 


25,167,763 


415.676 


3.1*7.570 

6.938.073 


J “ 4.743,087 

- j, 000, 000 

- 2,9o5,o68 

70.813 

- J, 002, 727 

- 9,325,825 

a.435 


33a 

J7»949 


140 


1,019 








%WHW/: 
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? ; STATISTICS OF AUSTRALASIA, i884.-^TiSttL» i 

ire A i»iunmtt£ of the reUtlvo poettions and aiKtrrogatc Impnrtauee of ih6 AttiStrala»lan 
jwSal l)|^tini« by H, H. Hay ter, B«q.t O.M.O., (Government Htaiiat of Victoria^ 

h . . p »- * 

■ ^ .k; is Public Revemie.t 1 


Oolonlew at 


1884. aad 


t Area 
fin Square! 
Milee. i 


Births. Deaths. 


Arrivals Depsrt- 
Iv ’ arert by 
Sea, Bea. 


Victoria, 

New South Wales. 

OueenNlaud 

South Australia. .. 
Wesfom Australia. 

Total Anstr|11a. . 

Tasmania... 

New Zoalantl 


87,884 *901,278 2«.«S0 

809,175 921,268 88.946 

668,224 ^).91d 10.679 

903,425 812,781 11,847 

976,990 82,958 1,094 

2,944,628 86,416 

28,875 13n,!t41 4,578 

104,027 561,304 19,S46 


Total Australasia 8,076.080 8,388,041 1110, 649^ 


Shipping 
In warns and 
Oiitwaid% 


Niles of Halb 
way on the 
AlftlNfieiO^ 


Taimanlac..,., ’ 1340 


Veii^ 

eelB. 

7 'i*' 

Tons. 

Open. 

8.975 

6,103 

2,10.3 

2,281 

442 

8,151,587 

A660,9!W 

1,152,112 

1,834,532 

442,886 

1,663 

1,033 

I, 207 

II, 059 

118 

18,854; 

11,242,075 

6,700 

^ JA40 
1,724 

614,1JjB 

1,063,4*) 

216 

1,570^» 

16,918 

12,919,700 

7,485 


7,218 73,202 

7,482 72.486 

2,001 36,88,3 

2365 17,390 

l^) 3,484 

30,146 201,295 

1,008' 14,367 
3a«021 

isiim 


Milt'S of Lands wholly or 
Telngnsph condititmaily 

^ ftlMt Alienated dunmt 
DfiOOaM. . 1884. 

Amount 

Lin«. Wir«. Kxient. 

money. 


Public Eevcnue.t 


« 

Total 

Amounl. 

.2'®£ ‘ 

pl' 

Public 

Kxi>en(ii- 

tJire.t 

£ 

5,934,087 
7,117,502 
2,073.554 
2.024.928 
290, .819 

£ 

2,818,520 

2,152,855 

1,090,445 

663.841 

127,888 

£ 

.S 716,293 
6,Hr.3,lft9i 
2,761,8.71 
2JH)8,191 
^1,807' 

18,041,080 

.... 

6,252,999 

118,000,881 

349,262 

3,7W,4«8 

1J99J4& 

7 |W,047 
,.,4im,318 



fiiMiee 


Imports. Exports. 


16,419.860 

15,478,801* 

7(i6,000 


£ 

19,2<11.(m I 
22,826,986 ] 

I 6.JJ81.916 

f),749,.VHl 
1 521,167 


84,787,276 j^,»Al,lJ4 46,005,283 

8,302,800 ' 1,656,118 1.475,857 
82,860.9991 7.660,888 7^91,667 


Kstlent ^ L>thd* under— 


MW SjS!’ 

■ •* ■ 




£ acres. acre.**, nrrt^s. j ueres acres, acres. scre%. 

I 4,(1001 8,055 769.6121 894,140 1,83.3,498 l.(»9(J.8M 187,710, 62,37,8' 8H,r(W 889,725 598,flW 

I 9,75.5 18.6m 1,754,743 1,887 JZrOU 852,017 275,2rsl lIM'IMi 7,086,13.418 SliJ.Ojte »J1,195 

6,979 11,300 648,817 718,00011 199,580 12.105 148| 686} 5,424 25,303 


^uth AuaCraUa 2,281 1,834,5321,069 2ll3 5,230 7,888 568,020 682,985 2,7K5,490 1,W3,408 7,264 15.697 5 6(g*«08,j^ 505,981 

Weetemi Australia 442 442,886 lia 48 1,885 1,897 78,631 80,76111 79.6691^ 29.4I6j 1,462 6,616 500 ^^.054 18,681 

Total AuAtnOla., ... 13,85411,242.0^6,700 1,688 27,869 47^0,809.8834,218,131 6,240,24^1 1,836,5^ 216,041 91,808 62,771 924,161 1,590, 8lk) 

Twmanlac.,,., ^ 1340 614,198 216 159 1,818 1,716 69,8l6 96,392' 42.5.845 84,091 9?1,fi56 5,046 0,im 44,7jg g®*82 

New .. 1,724 1,068,48 1,670^» 168*» 4,264 10,474 266,880 200,S44!I 1.348,2851 270^ a54,794 1^.708 21,848 56,670 ^ 

■Msl AltatralAata , . , 16,918 12,910,708 7,48^" i^W ** IIMM 58,956 4,146,818j4'^6^ 8,01 4,829 ^ 8,680,712 699,791 1^,667 ^,156 1 499^7 

♦ 0n the m June. 1885, the cstiiatid popniitlou of Vicroria was m,4C^r and <»f Now¥omh W«4es 947.986. Ahdrigincs are rnbTii^Jin Ihe 
JUAI^ tdtatinff to Victoria and New South M’ales, but not in those relarinc to the other colonies. fodowingm the numbornaf 
J^ftWated Mthe Oenso* of 1881 ;-In Victoria. 7«0 ; New South Wales (civlllaed aboriglncB only) 1,848 ; (>uft«nslftud (roughly esHmjtedb 20.585 ; 




Mild of Now SoiMh Wmes 947 . 986 . AhOrtgincs are tnCTiiucti in me 
the other colonies. The following are the numbomof ab<irl|rines 


SSttinantod it*Ue Oensoa of 1881 ;-In Victoria. 7110 ; New South Wales (civlllaed aborigIncB only) 1,848 ; QucenBlaud (roughly esHmated), 20.585 ; 
l^&LXuftndla ,(tn eottled difjisicts only), 6,840 *, Western Australia (number employed by Bottlers only), 3^ ; Tnajuaida. ; New Zealana 

f fe^t^SStorJa the Aimres of revetiue aiid eapendttuiti are for the year ended dunodptb, but in the other colonies Ibr the year ended Wet Decenv 

jT®oa6crSnd lilnkfng Wtod of New Zealand amotinted on the 31st December to £2,988,4(13. TbwtietliAbUity was therefore £39, 877i,679.'^ 

^ In Western Australia and New Zealand h exclusive of graas^Wtt 3iwi##. In the latter I2tey wjaoimted W 

''dUVEilW aepMl 

1 , ;^Tll 08 d 4 gttrw Tehrta to the Slst March, 1886. • . * V . 7 




> , saVKBSKOS XAMaA. 

^ , 

STATISTICS OF Ay$TRI^X.«AStA» 

Gro«s ’^Produce of— ^ 


Wljoat. 

bUHhcls. 


Barley. Potatoea. 


Iniahble. boebels. 


Victoria 10,488,146 4,808,606 1,088,480 

New Soutb Wales 4,808,894’ 485.980 148,868 


New Soutb Wales 4,908,894 485.980 

QneeniWand 195,727 8.170 

Soutlj X«4tralia 14,081,766 88*639 

^estem AngtraJIo 88J4^ 1*6,140 

Total Australia 89,886,488 4,986,664 


Tasmania 664,638 889,611 | 

New 2Jcaland ♦ 6^66,777 12,860,449 

Total AusCralasia 87,857,887 18,186,484 


16,064 

€211,807 

98,660 

1,568,180 

167,086 
f, 205, 906’ 

8, 985, $72 


Horsed. 

Oittle. 

898,846 

’ ' * 1 

880,603 


868,116 


168,480 

i 

87,111 

71,102 

1,088,096 

7,851,274 

1 

27,188 

1 

188.884 

161,786 

m.m 

[. - - 

. 1,278,090 

8,178,745 


IheStfoc^ 

8e„' i; IfUegl, , 


661,645 

’ 67,808 ^ 

800,088 


689, 081 


* The ft^res for horaca, cattle, and ph^ifin New Zealand afe derived from; tiie returns of tbo^cnaus of 1881> 

STATISTICS OF AUSTRALASIA, i884.-TABLE 11. 


Per 1,000 of the 
Population. 


Per Head of the Population, 


OouraT. 


Avefiage Produce pec Acre pf— 



Births. 

Deaths. 

llar- 

riagesT 

Total 
Tic venue. 

Tflva* 

flon. 

1 Kx- 
pendl- 
tnre 

Debt. 

Imports, 

Exports. 

j Wlieat. 

1 

Gate. 

Barley. 

Pota- 

toes. 

* 

Hay. 





£ 

6. 

ci. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 


d 

1 

! £ 

s. 

d 

£ 

s. 

d. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

tons. 

tons. 

Victoria.: 

30.49 

14.87 

7.63 

6 

1 

6 

2 

9 

10 

6 

8 

9 

28 

12 

9 

j 2n 

5 

11 

16 

19 

4 

9.f»2 

23.40 

17.88 

4.16 

1.P9 

New ftoufth Wales. . 

37.92 

16,88 

8.86 

7 

19 

0 

8 

8 

1. 

7 

13 

1 

26 

14 

0 

S,-) 

1 

9 

9 

11 

20 

7 

10 

15.27 

21,87 

21.16 

JM 

1,24 

Queensland 

3ft 75 

82 in 

8.91 

8 

19 

0 

3 

13 

0 

9 

4 

3 

53 

19 

0 

21 

7 

5 

15 

13 

11’ 

16.17 

16.17 

34.73 

8.92 

1.40 

8oi.t6 Australia ... 

3S.d8 

15.5S 1 

8.88 

6 

11 

3 

1 

10 

7 

7 

15 

5 

49 

9 

7 

16 

12 

7 

1 21 

9 

2 

7.53 

12.20 

1 ^ 1 

18.48 

4.10 

.93 

Western Australia. . 

83>4 

21.87 

7,11 

8 

19 

7 

a 

18 

9 

9 

0 

3 

2S 

4 

3 

16 

2 

6 

12 

11 

0 

13.00 

18.00 

ItbftO 

8.00 

1.00 

Total Australia. . . 

34.83 

16.16 

8.12 

1 

7 

5 

6 

2 

10 

5 

7 

5 

2 

38 

8 

1 

22 

0 

10 

18 

10 

11 

8,89 

22.66 

17.00 

" ' i 

8.71 i 

1,06 

Tasmania 

354)6 

15.ri0 

7.81 

4 

.5* 

7 

3 

13 

7 

4 

11 

0 

24 

10 

6 

12 

18 

0 

n 

9 

11 

1 19.20 

28.05 

29.56 

1 

4,87 

1,24 

New Zttuland 

€ 

86.91 

r;.39 

6,88 

.0 

14 

o 

3 

7 

8 

7 

8 

ft 

58 

4 

10 

13 

17 

5 

12 

16 

8 

*25.43 

34.84 

80.87 

6,78 

1.41 

Total Australasia. 

i 

95.05 1 
1 

15.18 

7.89 

7 

1 

0 j 

2 

13 

7 

7 

3 

7 

37 

7 

7 

20 

4 11 

17 

5 

3 

10.21 

80.22 

£1,40 

4,25 

LIO 


POPULATION OF VICTORIA. 

Quarterly Abstract, shoy^ing ^he estimated population of Victoria on the 30lh June, 1885. PuMlehed by H. H. Hayter, Baa,, 
Oo\ernnMy;/t Htalifit, of Vicioria. ^ ^ ^ ^ 


■ 

J 

Hkconu QuAHTen op 1885 . 

¥ 

TllrMi '4 , . 

« 


.Arrivals 

by Hea 


Ilcuths,. 




l>oj)H*tur<'i# by . 


Males. 

Feinaies. 

3,857 

8,750 

11,547 

5,266 

1.960 

1.495 

, 9,921 

4,828 


lOf'rt'aHM (•unti)!; the quarfer 

Popujuiion <m the JlstMart^h, 1HR6 

Poptiladcm on Uj« 30th June, 1H85» , 


Males. 

FetnaleA 

16,404 

0,014 

11881 

4.80S 

3,523 

. kiios • 

514,208 

448,084 

517,726 

^ 465*677 





wmiemm 


r * ; TROTTING. 

# . BWJbEi) ue^ TO 1, 1885. 

The retoirdi ebtetnerf^it Bl^tttravlck Park wen> trotted" 

i»xter^ ytetertfcn Ttotttog gub Bulm }•>■ 

« « I i XAfftance. 


Startle, Wk. k. <i«H>.) The Andr«w<vHorfio..,. 

Boticacdo, br, h. (Unp.) Woodford 

Letthamst^ g. (ool.) , . Alarm 

, Browehkwir, bt. g. (col.) . . . Beadomau . 


Oontrictar, b. h. (Imp.) 


Te^ot, $, g tJnkncTwn : 

Orapger^. h. (imp.) Hcrcales 

Captelti Parbora, b. g Mcrryhawk 

AJai; b. fa., (imp,) Whipple'fl Hombletonian . . 


1 

mile. 

3 ' 
tnJles; 

m. a. 

m. B. 

3.ao* 

3.88* 

5,18 • 

|.a4* 

2.84* 

2.85* 

3.88 

2.8^* 


2.42 

2.48 

5.86* 

3.48 

2.48* 

2.44 

2 43* 
2.45* 
3.46 

5.86* 

2.46* 

3.47* 

6.88* 

2.47* 

' 2 49* 

5.S5* 


lUo Campbell, g. m Unknown ».B 


t b.m Alarm 


Xlielk GkddAbroagh, ch! g. . 

UtlloBick, b. g... 

Cow 


Unknown 2.Mt 

Uaidel Boom 2 54i 


Wackbird, blk.g 2.b^ 

Maid of Mona, b. m Morryfaawk , 2.55| ' 

Jnllns Cmsar 2.55* ! 

Pagwortfa, b. g .Unknown 2 5n| 

Oonqacrlng Hero, b, g t Daniel Booin 2.57* 

Lilly W,7r...r....... 2.681 

A« 2.5«* 

An&tralla, br. g Unknown JJ, 0* 


Dick, g. g. (LB*anj6(’) Unknown «, 1* b. 34 

Tommy, D.g * 3. a* 

Darebfn Maid. : 8. 3 6. 6 

Bwek Tracker, blk. g Unknown 8. 5* 

Lttbra *. 2. (if 6.18* 

Prince B., pb. g Unknown 3. b* 

dUI PourV (pony) 8,171 

glnah a.aii 

King pf Bronte, 2>yeam>ld. . Boccaccio 4.23 

TROTTING IN HARNESS. 

One mile— Hand 8., cb. m„ by Harold, dam by Wlot, Jr., at Rochet*- 
ter, N, Y., Aug. 11, 1681. I^uarter-mno in 82f8.: half-milo in im. 51ti : 
tfai^.qnarteramll« in Im. 87 *m.; one mllo m 2m. 101 a. The iicrual 
time taken by ouartera la : let miarter, 32|(«. ; 2d nuartcr, 82 *k ; 8d 
4th quarter, J12|«. TWa Is lh6 fastest i line on record for 


trotniw. the dtatence being covered without a skip or br< ak, 

St. Jojiaa^^b. g.. by Volunteer, dam by Sayres Harry Clay, at Hartford, 
^Conn., AUg. 27, 10 SL One ipHc in 2ni. Ilfs. 

^Oiie mile by a yearling-^Hioda d^se, San Franrlaco, Cal., Nov. 24, 
IkStf 2th, 66*9. 

OiiemBe, by a tWD>year-old~Wildflower, 8au Francisco, Cal., Oct. 

. iSi t68i« to. 2Jie, * • 

lto*to**|i ^ * ^bree-year-old— Phil Thompson, Chicago, III., July, 36, 

Oie mile, by i four-year-old —Trinket, Louisville, Ky., July 10, 1879, 
hhi 1 i9ia,« ^ 

^le, by a d'V’e^yekNOld— Santa Claus, Sacramento, Cal., Sept 11, 
i* I8II4 

8 4161 ever half-mile track— Raros, Toledo, O., July 30, 1878, 2m. 

Haacwell, Hooheeter, N. Y., Aug. 10, 1880, 4m. 484 h. 
intlea*-^EttiitreNm, P«)8pec^Pa^k, L, I., Sept, 28, 1872, 7m. 2 Uh 
toltqs^.^JlVuMleCi.UDiou Course, L. I.. June 13, 1849. Ifm. (is. 
ato^X^y Mdck, San Francisco. Cal., April 2, 1874, 18m. 

Tmi mto'MOtttroller, San B^^clsco, Cal, ]^v. 28, ISCS, 27m. 28is. 

, Zwmyh »Skto--Topgallant, Philip 

mmi— Q Ban P^ocIsm, Cal , Aug. 6, 1874, 47nS 30s. 

mlw-Captetn H'Oowan, Boston, Ma^^s,, Ocu 81, 1866,58m, 

Albany, x. 1846, Sh. 65tn. 40*8. 

_ OM^tthdted Long Island, Not. 13, 1858, 8b. 65m. 


' e , TROTTING TO WAGON. 

One mile— Hopeful, Chicago, 111., Oex 12, 1878, 3m. te*«r,, the fatoat 
beat ever trottoa, and the fastest drat heat. ^ 

One mSe, drawing 3,000 imunds— Mountain Maid, Long Island, 1805, 

era. 24*8., ^ ^ ^ _ 


Four milikj— I.4mgf«lh>w, San Francisco. CaJ,, Df'C. 81, 1H69, 10m. S4*s. 
Five miles— Li trJk‘ Mack# Fastdon Coiunio, L. 1., itet. 39, 1868, IRm, 48*8. 
Twehly luUei^Controller, San Francisco. C^ul., April w, UirTH, 58m. 679. # 
f ^fty mUoH— Spangle, Oct. 15. 1855, 8b. 5 $ti. 4a 

TROTTING DOUBLE TfeAMS. 

One mtie— MUlbOT and Blondlne, Beacon Park, Boshin, itaH., Sept. 
23, 1881, 2m. 23 h. a 

One mile, with running mate— Billy T>. and mate, Beacon Park, BoMr 
ton, Mass., Oct. 22. 1881, 2m. IHs. . 

One Hundred miles— Master BUrke and Kobln, lOh. 17m. 23a. 

TROTTING UNDER SADDLE, 

Ono mile— Great Eastern, F)i‘,etwood Park, N. Y,, Sept. 22, 1877, tor 

16*8. « 

Two miles CJeorge M. Piitch*‘U, FuaUIod Oourne, L. I-, July 1, 1868, 
4ni«56s. • 

Tlirw mllOB— Bntchtnan, Beacon Course*, N J , Aug. 1, 188 P, 7m. 33*s. 
Fourmllos- Dtitchnmii, CeiitrevllU*, L, 1., May, 1886, 10m. 5ls. 

• HORSE RACING. 

BEST RECORDS FOR THE AUSTRALASIAN COLOKIES, 

To June 1, 1886. 


Half-mile 

Five furlongs 

Sixfuilongtt 

Ono mile 

One mile and one fin long , . . . 
One mile »md a <pmrt<*r 

One mile and a half | 

One mile and three (piartcif'. . , 

Two miles 

Two mlicB and u quarter 

l*hppn mlieis 


Ilorto. 

Place. 

Tbn«. 


• 

m. s. 

nu-BN 

.AdclaUte 

0.48 

Bis-lh> 

IMiilbourne 

1* ‘4 

Ne S' stead 

1 Mel bourne 

1.14* 

Sloe L dale 

IWagga 

1.4U 

Sanion^'X^. , , 



1.574 

St. jToUu 

iMelbonrnc 

3. 8* 

Htlng 

HustingH., 

iHydncy ( 

[Haw'kctihury^. f 

2.m 

WoodJandB 

iMclbonme 

n, M 

Martini Ilonri,. 

1 Melbourne ..a. 

3.3<>* 

Pollio 

j Adelaide 

4. 0* 

KJr6»t King,., 1 
roniiiioiion , , j 

.Melbourne 

1 

5.2(1 


Walking. 


One mile (America)— K. E. iiertJlI, 6m. 82 2 -vjs Be.-?t rct'ord in the 
World. 

Two miles (Engltuul') -H Webster, 18ni TkI 4 5s. 

Throe miles < England )- 11 Wehr-ter, 2Jni. 28»?., Aug. 14, 1880, 

FUe miles (Eng»id}-H Webster, 37n, 23rt. 

Fifty roile.T (KngJand)— A, Vi . Sinclair, 8lf. 25m, 2r4i*. This was a 
maJCh to beat Ix'st record of 8h. 29m. 4, 

One Hundred mjk*^ — W. IJowes \s'alked HKt miles in I8h. ftm. 15s. at 
the Agrieuitiiral Hal), London 

One hour- W. Perkins walked 8 miles in the hour, on 2(>tb Bt*ptember, 
1875, at Lfllio Bridge Grounds, 

Gr^iifesi distance walked without a rest- 1201 miles 240 yards, by 
Peter Crossland, of Sheflield, Pomorui Palace, Manchester, September, 
11 and 12. 1876 ; 107 miles, by E. P. Weston, of Providence, U- S., a| 
Bristol, November 20 ami 27, 1877. , 

Auftfralian (to Jutie 1, 1885>— 

One mile- Fred. Wriodhoim*. of Mclbounm, (bn. 40s. ^ 

Throe miles- -McCann, of Melbourne, 2Ul|. 4w. . 

Seven miles — J. O’t'oimor, of Melbourne, ,54m. 14e. 

Fifty miles— J. Uanr'qrk, in New Zealand, 8h. 10m 4s. 

RUNNING.* 

Tbo pT*atest dlstauce ever run In an hour is 11 miles 970 yards, hy 
L, Bennett (aUm IX-erfool), at the late West London Grounrls^ronip** 
ton, on Fehniary 33d, 1868, a match to run 1U miles w an hour ; two 
hours-- 30 miles, hy (ih‘orgc Hozae). Ltllie Brklge, December 10, 1877. 

Seward pin 10(1 yards in OJ-s., 130 in 1 l*s,, and 200 ii]sl9*>^. 

- Two Hnndred and Fifty ymU (America)— L, E. Myera, 86*a 

Three Hundred yards (Arnt.-rica)— L, U. Myers, 81|«. 

Qiiartor-inlle fAmwrica)— L. K. Myors, 48.1-6S. 

Hal(-inlle (America)— L. E. Myers, Im. 55 8-5s. 

One Thousoiid yards (America)— L, K. Myers, to. 18«. 

Onejnlle— ..T, 8. Kldlay, at Gateshead, 4m. to,, March 11,1871 ; B. 
MUls, Loudon, at Manchester, 4m. 30j^., April fm, 1864 ; J. M^Lettvy,' 



BBFBUEKCB rCABUSS. 


VBTXI :BX3S'17 


oxt.vxso’ca- xi^^ozt.x>fli. 


-(Cojutintied.) 


at Gateelif'ud, 4iti. 21 b., October Jl, 1H7;J ; Livingston, OJas^ow, 4m. 
2.-^^ May 1H7S. ’ , _ • ' 

W. Oniiunintrs run H nillov ut Pr^-atoii, Bnsjlaud, In Qbi. 48i'*. 

Two miles vfiuglami) O Ofor^e, Orn. 44s. 

Three miles (Kn^iand)— W. 0. George, 14tn. 42 4-6s, 

Four mlleK- .L M’U*4iv\, 19i«. .T2'‘., Glasgow, October, 187(’i. 

Five miles— W. Liin^', ii.'liii. at Htt<;kney Wick, November 3(1, 1833. 
Teri miles -,Tohn Levett, bJin. *t5s , Copenhagen Grounds, October* 
U, lti52: O. HH/.ael. D2ui. bs , rtpringfleld Groumla, Glq^gow, May 13, 187tt. 
(H> .1 line 1, 18Kr») - . 

One Hundr<‘d yards— Frank llewett and J. Harrla^-Melbourne afs. 

One Hundred and Twi’idy yards — 'r. M. Malone, Sydney, ll^s. 

Cue Hundred and Thirty >!irds— T. M Malone, of Sydney, 

Otu* liundred and Fifty yards— ItobI Wafcs(/i), of ScoHe, JN S, VV., 14|B. 


_ 6n<* Hundred and Fifty yards— Itobl. Wafcs(/i), of S _ ^ 

One IJnndml and Fifty yurds— T. M. Malone, (»f Svdney, 14 4-5s. • 

One Hnndrdd and Heventy-flvc yunls — Hold. Watson, of Scone, 

*N-s.w.,ir>v 

Two riundred yards— Hobt. Watson, of Scone, N. S. W., lItVs, 

Two Hundred and Twenty-one yards- IVM. Mulone, of Hydn(?y, 214s. 
Three Hundred yards— Frank Hewett, at M<‘U)oufne, 304^, . 

Four Hundred and Forty yurdi^-lloht, Watson, (»f S<’OTHi, N S. W., 
4il4s. 

Kigtd, TTnudred and Eighty yards Frank Hewett, at N. Z., 1871, 
Im. 

, One mill*—.!. O'Hrien, of Melbourne, 4m. 1H4». 

Ton mil^^ — J. O’Hrlcn, of Melbourne, 5r>iii. 4r)g. ^ 

SIX DAYS GO-AS-YOU-PLEASE WALKING 
MATCHES. ; 

Five Hundred. and SIxty-Ave miles, one hundred and sixty-flve yards— 

F. H. Heart. 14lh. 24ni., Apii) 10, ISMO. 

■ Five Hundred and Slxtynslx miles, slxty-threc yards— C. Howell, 141b. 
3lhn. ds., Nov. 0, 1880. 

Five Xiuinlrcd and Sixty-elght miles, idght hundred and twenty-live 
yards— J. Hughes, IHh. 24m M)s., Jan 20, IHHl. 

Five llnndrcd and Seventy eight miles, six hundred and live yjirds— 
n. Vlnt.,141h.,May28, 1H8L 

Five liundred and Eighty-two milca, Afty-flve yards— P, Fit/grrald, 
141 h 0801 . tOfl., Hoc 31, 1881 


Five llnndrcd and Seventy eight miles, six hundred and live yjirds— 
. Vint., 141h., May 28, 188L 


141 h 08m. lOfl., Hoc 31, 1881 

Six Hundred miles, two hundred and twenty yar Is— (i. Hiwael, lilh. 
INm. 60»., March 1, 1882. 

JUMPING. 

Two fltimdiiig Long Jumps, with w’eiglds (America)— Ford ham, N. Y., 
Nov, 30, P. A. UendrIcUs, 21 ft. 0 In. 


Three Standing Lon^ Jamp», with wtulghU (America)— San FitnclicOt 
May 18, 187»i, W. S Lawton, 85 ft, B in. 

Three Standing JumpB, without weightis (Amerlcii)— Princeton^ 
N. J., F. Larkin, 32 ft, 4 in, . » 

• Standing Wide Jump— M ft 5 in.^at Rome, Michigan, Oct. 9i 1883. 
Running Wide Jump -2{i ft. 7 in., by J. Howard, of Bradford (uped 

5-^nnd dumb-bnllsj, raking oif from a block of wood elevated 4 in.., on 
Chester Race-course, May 8, 1854. 

Stftndidfe High Jump— 5 ft. .3 in., by K. W. Johnson, at Caledonian 
Games, Baltimore, May 23, 1878- / 

Running High Jump—tt ft., by E. W. Johnaon, at Lutknow (Canada), 
Caledonian Games, Sept. !<), 18d). » * 

Vaulting with Pole— 11 ft 21 in., by T. Ray, on the Ittth August, 1880. 

FEATS OF STRENGTH. 

• Throwing Hammcir— -At Gonpar Angus, in 1874. Donald Dtnnie threw 
a hammer of 1(1 pounds w'eight (fair stand) 188 ft. 8 in.; and at Mout- 


roae, he throw 4 cwt , by ring (fair aland), 28 fl. 4 in. 

Throwing Id pound hummer wdih a^mu, 1(12 feet, 22 ponod hammer 
without run, 104 feet, D. JDlnnle, 1878. * 

Mr. John JJell> lb Victoria, jumped a abeep hurdle #dth a sheep under 
each arm. 

COMPARATIVE MEASUREMENTS OF 
ATHLfeTES; 

VUler, Sullivan, and Dlmde.— Miller : Biceps, 17 in.; forearm, 134 io,; 
tldg’i, 27 in.; calf. 1(4 in ; chest, 40 in SuilU^iin- Bueps, 1(54 fere" 
urrUj lain,; thigh, 2(4 in.: eulf, 1(54 In,; chest, 454 hi, Dinido: Bieepa, 
184 in.; forearm, 131 O),; thigh, 284 jn.; calf, Li in.; mid cheats 48 in. 

CRICKET. 

Throwing Cricket Ball— 140 yds., by an aborighinl rtume<) King Billy, 
at Warwick, (j^ueensbind (throw cei tilled) ; 137 yds out and home, 
by (J. Brown, on Wnlderton Ciunmon, about IHJB; 12i' yds. 1 ft*. 3 in., 
by W. 11, (buuc. Oxford I'nlverhlty Spoils, March 13, 1873; 12(14 yds.i 
by K. B Funeelt, Brighton, June,' 1858 , 124 yds, (i in., by G. Bonner. 
Svdney, Nen Sunth Wales AsHoe.iat Ion Gioimd May, JSIP; 122 yds, 
1 fl. Kin., by W Forb's, Eton, March, 1K75 ; 121 yds.,,l>y »j^. M. ( otter- 
iJJ, Ediidmrgh, Mnndi, 27. J8T5. 

Largest Inuividind SroM-". -W, Ni Itoe, 41.' mol out) ; K F B. TyJtJ- 
cote, 404 (not unlT in a Iirsl Hass niateli ; 314, by W. (fl, Grate, iiganiHt 
twenty I v\o, 140 (nol out) l)> VV. G, Grace, in England; W. L. Mur- 
dock, 321 in Australia 


ponod hammer 


Year, D<‘rby, 


WINNERS OF RACES, i86o-x88i, 

OakM. St. Legcr. 1 2 ,(KH) Guineas. iGoiMlwood ('up 


SCULLING MATCHES 
ON THE THAMES. 


. CSimctarUH . 

. Macaroni . . . 

. Blair Athol 
. Gladlaleiir 
Lord Lyon.. 

, Hermit 

. Blue Gowm , 

. Prolender . , 
. King Craft. 

.j Fa von ins 
. d’renionie . . 

, Doncu'^ter. . 

. Geo. Frederic 
. Oahtpin . . , 


. I.Silvlo , , 
.‘Softoii 
;Sir Bevvs 
.iBcrul Or 
.jlroquolh 


I Feu dc Joic .. 

. , (bu'cii Bertha. . 
;Fillc d*' i'Air. .. 

. . liiegaJia 

. Torinenlor , . . 

..Jlippia 

..!Fonrio'-a ... . 
..■Brigantine. .. 

,, Gainos 

..Hunn.'ih 
iKeino . 

, ] Marie Hiimrt... 
k. I Apology 
. Spinavcty . , . 

} : Eng'.ierrande . I 

I f.'anielllH ( 

..,Phi ida - .. 
J'innettc . . . 

"'Vhl b^rlune., 
. J' miy Uovlett, 
..Thebias, . 


The Marquis. 
Lord Clifton . 
iBliiir ,) thill 
jGI idiatciir , , 

I Lord Lyon .. 
|A<‘lfliwenient . 
I Formosa . 
iPcM ( Joriu*/ 
lllaw thoruden 
'Tlariiud) ... 

■ Wen lock _ . 
! Marie StnaeT . 
Apologv^ . . . 
(‘raigndilui .. 

iPetnirch 


.'The Marquis^, 
Macaroni 
. (Jeiieral Peel., 
.dikidlaieur 
. Lori I Lyon ,. 

.■Vauban 

. ■♦Moslem 
. Pretender . 
'Maegregor , . 
Jhilbwi'll. 

. Pririei* < 'harin' . 
. (hing Forwanl 
. Atlantic 
. ( VmbalJt' . . . 


'.Silvio 

Munin'tte... . 
:Bfiyon d'Or 
I Ilobi'rl The Dev 
riro(|Uoi8 


Phninmit 
. I'llgrunagt' 
Gharlberl , 
I Peiroin l .. 
iPcr<‘gniie . 


.jTlm Whlfller... 

. Ilsoline 

. Dollar 

.|El.v 

. jTho Dukt' . .. 

jVunban 

. Sjiceuhmi . . . 

. 'Be*-! it II I ion . 
iSiderolllc .. . 

. i.Shnnni»n , . 

Favoniifk 

, I Khigisilct .. 

. I Doncaster. 
'.Advent Uriel . . 

, ^New ITolhun! . 

. llJampron ... . 

. 'Kincsein , . 

ilsoTiiiiny . . 

. jllresdeii (?hlnu 
. iMud. (In Barry 


. ,A->teroid. 

. tBiickt-fone * 

'SeotU-h Chief 

. iGlndiftteur 
. T.eotnrer. 

. ,RI«e Gown. 

I Brigantine 
, 'SaldniiM. 

. Morlenn-r 
Henry 
. ‘reinornc. 

, BoTlard. 

. jDoneaHli'r. 

I Apology 
'Pefrareh. 
VenieuH. 
Isononiy. 
;Chippenda1c. 
iRobert the Devil 


'('1. Ctimpliell beat WiniiuuM 

U. (;oomb(*s beat Canipln 11 

'r. Cole CooiniieH 

1.1 . Messenger bj'Rl Cole 

II Kelly heat Messenger 

H.*<t'hiim))er.s beat Ki'lly 

11 Kelly heal ('hainbeis 

;U Chambers beat J. Siuller * 

Jl Kelly beat ('hainlnrs . , ,...1 

|j, Renfortli lu'iil Kelly 

'J 11. Sadler beat K Biignidl... 
J IT, Sadler beat H \V Bovd.. 

Tricki’tt beat j JT.- Sadler. . , 
n W Hoy il beat J Higgins... 

lEpiolt iHJuf Boyd 

Ilnnlnn beal J^lllotl . 

|Himiun beat Trlekcdt 
iHanlun Jveat J.ayco<‘k 


• Walked over and divided, after a dead beat with Formosa. tAftcr a dead heal With Tim Wiffler. 

CRICKET.—OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE. 


Cambridge won Itv S wickets, 

Oxford won bv M v Ickets 

Ovbtfd fvon by 4 \\ iekete . _ . . 

Oxford won t>, il4 rnuH 

Oxford won by I'krunft 

('mnbrldge won hy 5 NVickets. 
^'iimbrtdfte won by KiH runs 
Cambridge won If; f>8 runs , 
Oambridge won by 2 runs. 
Oxford W'oD bv 8 wU'kelM . . 





Year 

' 



1802 



■ ‘ ^ ; ; ■ 

18«3 

l.S«4 

m5 




mw 


(’ttrabr)dge wm»t) by I inning and 108 nine. 
Oxford won bv 3 wiekets 


CttinJiridge won hy h \viek'/t8. 
[Oxford won bx 10 wdekets . , . 


1808 'CnnPiridtfift won by 2'W runs ’ 1878 


Cambridge w on by 0 wickets , 


1H70 t Cambridge wem by 115 runs 


> 'Oxford won by 123 riuiH * | 1881 


• BBPEBEIICSI TABLES. • 

: — , - 

SUMMARY OF INTERCOLONIAL MATCHES. PERFORMANI^ OF AUSTRALIAN CRICKET 

NSW SOUTtl AVA1.K8 V. VICTORIA. ,1 TEAMS. 

Dat1li{(froi» their comiurnceHlciit in 1866, giving the higtoost avearago « Year. Won.! Lost. I Drawn. [Tie. Total, 

scorer iu I'eFpective umtehee. - . _ — 


^ Where 
Date# CoutcMted. 


Winning 

teWe. 


Aboriginal Cricketers 


rilgh(*Ht |Cr*'gury'H AuHtraJlun Team. , 

K<*j*|>ectlve MAtcbci# M.nr<lochV 'I’eain 


Mar. iSWil MeUfonmo. 'N. 8 , Wales, a wickets. 

Jan. JSSTiSvdney .... X. S. WaicH, 6B runs 

Jan. 385H MgJboniirf. iVJedirin 171 inns.... 

Jan. larJliHynney . . .i Vienuin.. Uw'ickeu. 


M’Kone J. (S.)....3S. 

Cllben 

W^lllsT. <V.i «1. 


Year. 

Won, 

Lost. 

Drawn. i^Tie. 

1868 

14 

14 

19 

1878 

45 

10 

32 1 

1880 

21 

* i 

IS 

1889 

24 


10 

1884 

18 

.J 

7 , . 


T.ewiF O. IS.L. . a«.l 

WU1« T. (V.) 12. 


Jan. l^TJl 8>Mln«y . , .i Vieiiuin.. 2w'ickeU., Ticwis O. iS.k . . 2«. 

Tcb. 18*K) Melbourne. ,Vi4;U)ria ttbrnna.. .. W'U1« T. (V.) 12. 

Jon. J80J Sydney , , . | Vletm-ia 2t runs — N^'wcombe 11 iS.) 25. 

Jan. 18621 Melbomne . iVlefori.’i l<>wicketH.. IJuddlesttnu; (V.i 44. 

Feb. 18(13 Wvdm-y IN. 8. Wales. 84 runs D’Arcy (S.) 5J. 

Dec. 18631 JlKdlnxirne.'VicUirla 1 in. <fe S!0 r Wills T. (V ) ,...58. 

Dec. 1866 8vJney . , . ;N. 8. Whales. 1 in. A 13 r, (^affyn W^ u , .24. 


OXFORD ARD CAMBRrDGE BOAT RACE. 

Year. I Place of Rowing. I Winner. I in. s, I W^oii by 


1 )n.<V 2 ur wins T. (V ) ,...f)8. ifwj) Henlev 

1 in A 13 r, ^^ffyn W;^. i . , . 24 . ,«j}o! ! 'Not rowed. ’ 

7 wicketM,. Wardlll (V.) ... .ifA ,Not»rowed.* 

lans.. Not rowed. , 

runs <|t»rdoiT {\ . » 71 1 ie 33 . . iNot rowed. 

31 'Not rowed.t 

1 in. & 26 r. Qibsoi^ (V . ) . . 41 , I 1 H 35 r»»wed.$ 


Oxford 14 80 Won easily# 


Dec. 18671 Mcllw)nriio. I victoria "wickets, . Wardlll (V.) ifA 1 ih 81 * ,Not»rowed ♦ 

Mar, 1861) Sydney ....Victoria... *1 Jfi runs OanerAM 31l.l| lans'.. Not rowed! , 

Fob. 1871) Melbom ne. ! Victoria . 1265 runs <li>rdon (V.i 71 1 1833. .] Not rowed. 

Mar. 1871 Sydney ... I Victoria 48 rune. ... tV.)... 31 tiH34! ’ 'Not. rowed.t 

Mar. 1872 Melboiyne. I Victoria. ...j 1 iu. & 26 r. Qibson,( V.). ..41, llmat* ,Not niwed 1 

Mar. 1873; Sydney.... iVigiyria 24 ran h Ooo,K‘r K jV ). jlisik;. . IW^cstminster to Putney . 

Deo. 1874 Melbourne. N S. "f> wickets. . BauncnnanC.tS.lllH \U^ * Westminster to Pnturv 

Mar. IMTSlSydney ...iN. S. WaJRs.. n runs Uregory K, (B ).. 83 ts4t). i Westminster to Putney ! 


Mar. lH71'Sydney ... I Victoria 48 runs. ... ("ajnplMdi tV.)... 31 

Mar. 1872 Melboiyne.! Victoria. ...j 1 iu. & 26 r. Qibson,( V.). ..41, 

Mar. 1873; Sydney iVigti-ria 24 rans ... OoojK'r P. iV.). . . 21. 

Deo. 1874 Melbourne. N S. Wales, j "« wickets.. iBaunonnanC.tS.lllH 
Mar. 18751 Sydney , . . 1 N. S, WaJfis. , n runs , , lUregory K, (B ). . S3 
Dee. iSTfp. Melbourne. 'N. S. W'ale«,i 1 in. Jt I r.. iBauuerman (’ (S.)113. 

Feb. 1876 Svdnev ...iN S. W^ule-. 10.5 nins Itiregory D. (Sri ..">4. 

De6. J871jMelhoarnr. N. S. Wales,} l in. & ft r. iThoinnson N. (S.).73. 
Feb. 1878:Syducy - . 'N S. Wales.] J u. 2 i,. ’Powell A; 3Vnnaul 2(i. 

Nov.. I879I Sydney . N H. Wakv .! 33 runs . . , . iBanuerniau A. (S lAft 


Nov., 1879 j Sydney . N H. Walep>. 
Dee. 1 S 7 t)j Meinouine iVlctoria. .< . . 
Dee IHHOlMeJhoiirne’Victoria, . 
Feb. 1881 ‘Svdn 4 |^ . , ,j Victoria 
Di-c. JS 81 ! !i'f el bourne |VI«‘torin. , . . 
Feb. 1882 i Sydney . , . , N. S. Wales. 
Dec. iHHgUielboiirne. N, S. Wales. 


Feb. 1H83| Sydney .. 'Victoria. ..j lin.&lOftr. 

Dec, 1883 Mclbuunn . I Victoria .3 wickets . 

fVb. 1.381 Sydney ;N. S Wab's, 202 runs 

Dec, 1881 Melbourne. I Victoria. . a.\ tin. A 5 r. 
Feb^ 1885 Sydircy ... N. 8 Wulen.j 3y. A:3r.. 


1 ill. Jt I r..iBauuerm&n(’ (S.)ll3. 

1 05 ni n N 1 ( « rego 17 D. < S f ) . M , 

1 in. & ft r. rriioinnson N. (S.).73. 

J w. 2 i,.’PovvelI Ai3Vrnuml 2(i, 
33 runs . ... iBanuerniau A. (S )3.ft 

1 lu.lfcOtir. Bluckham 41, 

2w.A;ir - 

.30 runs 

2 w. ^ 2 r .... 

tin.A138r. ., 

7 wickets 

lin.&lOftT. 

.3 wickets 


lts40, ! Westminster to Putney 
i 1841 . , iVWstinlnsier to Pnlucy 
1K42.. '.Weitminstci to Putney 

1 J 84,5. .! Putney to Mortluke 

jl84ti 9‘MortJake td Putney... 
1849. I PutnA'V to Monlake 
1HH9 , . ' Putney to Morllake , . 

I 1852 . . i Put ncy to M ortlaUe . . 
1851 . [Purnoy to Mortlaki*. . 
1S56 . iMortlake to Putney. . . 

1857.. iPutney to Morllake 

1858. . jPutney to Mortluke. , , . 

1859. [Putney to MortlakA'. . , . 
iHliO . (Putney to Moi Bake 
(1861 . jPulney to MorUuke 

18(2 , Putney u> Mortluke. . , 
lSCi3. . IMortlake to Putney*., 
IHtVi iPutne,> to Mortlake. , . 


Subjoined aie a fi^w of t 
waMs in the Au»trultt,HlHn ( 


~ 1186 . 5 . . [Putney to Mortlake 

a fiAW of tlie viriiicipal in«li\ Uluul se ores of 16 »i ami nji- iiiHftft.. lputiu*y to Mortlatse 
itrultt,HlHn Coluiiies.' 1867 . llbitneV to Mortluke 


. Name of’ 
Batsman. 


— • 

For whk b <’iub. 

Against wliicb P'lub 

'W~~ 

W. Bruce.. . . 

8 ’ 2 S+ 

Melbourne C C , . 

Ilotlmm, Vic. 

W. Murdo( h , , . 

279 ” 

\T|Mtraliaii Kle\eii . . . 

Combined Fleveii 

Pesee Leivir» . . 

2 . 3 ? 

East Melbourne . , 

Fit/ro.\ , Vie. 

V (t, Alliu-,, 

209 

Kie<t M«'lboutne 2 d. 

Fil/ruy 2 d, Vie 

\\ M'lllwruith 

192 

Melbourne 

lift Jh-anruu Trudes, Vie- 

F. IvttiMer 

187 + 

(hindagi 

■Coolac, N. S W 

A.'Bauneruuin . 

r .4 

Curllon 

,Alt*erl.s, N. S. W. 

F. Walters. . 

174 

Bomb Melbounui — 

' Bietinioiid, Vic. 

4 L (iatelnm.‘e. .. 

171 

We llington r. Newton, T 

J Nrw'l . 

171 + 

liimlmnrhb 

; North Adidaule, S. A. 

J K. 0 . Smith, 

169 

Ballarat 2 d 

'Chines, Vie 

Nettle 

168 

Davies arfd ('’ampbell 

,M. 11 . Djules.'Vie- 

H 0 , Hopkins . 

IlifC 

Mount Barker 

,Stratludl»vn, Vie... 
Jnbiier, Vi* * 

K. 'PurmT 

16 J 1 

Kichmond 

P. M’ Donne 11 ,, 


Melbourne, . 

[ Ivew , Vic , 


* 161 

^\lbe^t‘i 

iW'arwiek, N S W 

. ... ... 

J. By oils 

161 

Norwood 

■South Suburlniii, Vic. 

1 


1867 .(Putney to Mortluke. 
ilsnH .'Putney to Morllake 
[18tl9.. 't’utney to M 01 1 lake 
[1870. IPutney to Mortlake 
1871 .'Puinei' to Mortluke 
•1872.. .Putney to ‘Mortluke. 
•1873,. Pntney to Mmlluke 
1,01.. ! Putney to M •a t Juke 
j 187.5. . IPutney to Moril/ike. 
11876 , .Putney to Mortluke 
iJ877. ; Putney to Mortlake . 
1878. I Putney to Morlluki'. 
llHTt) .'Putney to Mortlake. 
;l88i». I Putney to Mortlake 
, IKHl . ; Putney l<i Mr*rtlnke, 
:1H82 . 'Putney to Mortlake 
IlHKH .iPutneV to Miatlakc 


[Cambridge.. 30 
k'ambridge, . 31 


1 ndnnt,o. 

1 niinule 45 sec. 


, C torn bridge.. 29 30 2’3rds length. 

. f’ambridge. 32 30 I inlmite 4 sec, 

Oxford 36 4.5 13 siiPmils. 

. Ouni budge.. 2JJ 80 «S6 seconds 
. (.Mm bridge. 21 5 3\vo lengths. < 

. Pam bridge. . 22 Many lengths. 

, Oxftird I Foul. Kouf 

Oxford I 21 36 27 s<^ond«. 

.Oxford 12.5 29 H stroke's. 

. (^ambrhlgt-. . 1 2.5 r»0 Half length. 


Oxford j 22 56 3f) second.^, 

iPanibridgc. . j 21 23 JWsfeondH. 

, jo^ioid 24 40 Cambridge sank. 


. Cam bridge. 
Oxford . , . 

Oxford 

Oxford . 


26 One length. 
^ 97 48 seconds. 
24 40 30 stVonda. 
28 r> 42 Hee^onds, 


lOxford 122 28 28 secondH. 

|(.)xford (21 13 Kccomls, 

lo.xrord j 9.) 48 15 seconds. 

;Oxford I 22 39 Jlalf length 


[oxford ! 2(> 5ft 'P'onr lengths. 


[Oxford I 2b 


Three JengtJis. 


Oambridgi*. . I 22 6 (iJv lengths. 
, Cambridge. , 1 23 ft , One length. 


|('’anibrfdge. [ 21 14 Istiaths. 
l(.Jambridgi-. . ! 19 35 (3k lengths. Ji 
(Cambridge. '22^5 2Jif leu|^ih. 

iC>xloid ; 92 2 'reii 

, Cambridge. J 20 20 lEighl lengths. 


, dead heat. 

, , Oxf»»nl 

» {'nmbr'uigi' . 
. Ovfc.rd,, . , 
Oxford... . 
Oxford... . 
. Oxfoid. 
Cambridge, 


24 8 j 

22 13 .Ten lengths. 
21 20 h'ligflis, 

21 23 \?j\ lengths. 

2t .M iTliree iL'iigths, 
2'-' 12 ;6 lengths. 

21 1.8 lenglhff. 
I Won etwiiy. 


I* Hlgulfles “ not out.’' 

ALL-ENGLAND ELEVEN. 


Stepheasorrs Te^m 

ParrV Team.... 

Oraw’a ’IVam 

LlUywUlUVs Teaiu 

Harris' Team 

Dot’d Bhttw's Team • 

Mou, Ivo Diigii’s Team 


Cokmiei 

s, 1862 t<i 

1 1879. 


Won 

Lost- 

Drawn 

'rotui. 

ft 

2 

4 

12 

10 

0 

6 

16 

10 

3 

0 

15 

11 

4 ' 

s 

tyi 1 

6 

3* 

4 

lat 

n 

3 

11 

2-j 1 

9 

3 

ft 

Th j 


' * Owing TO the jirevalence of cholera tOv\:ng ti) diragrteinent us to 

(locnlify. X Challenge tif JS3-1 still uimccepKd. $ FnM race roi^tt'd in o«l- 
inggers. ti Sliding scuts used for fiist tune. 

I BILLIARD CHAMP.IONSHIP OF ENGLAND. 


;W, Cook bent Itoberts, Jr. . 

Cook Ix-at Ihiberts, Jr. 
■J.*Koberts, Jr.> beat ('ottk. , 
iJ Itoberis, Jr , beat Cook. 
iW’. (‘00k, by defanit , 

[J. Roberts, Jr., beat (.’Ook. 

P'ook, by defuult 

iXil " 

J Benneti beat Cook 

: J. Bennett. lH*at Taylor 


rackih Sydney. 


• AUSTRAMA. 

I CiiAxrioit or Aphtrai.ia 11. Evans, who boat Woiw», B)rne, and 
' Jamas, at Mellionrne, tirtober 1884. 

I AwaTiEnn Chami-ion of Alstkama.— M r. S, (irimwood, Melbourne. 


REPEBKNCE TABEE8. 

THE ArITiES and NAVIES OF THE WORLD. 

«L t ‘ — 

AliMV. • 1i ♦ N-jVV-Sr. 


Ai»fitrni4iiinK>“'y 



fioiiviti. 

JJniail 

. < 7nnauu 


pendi^r^ 
ld.58 
87.38 
J5 7S 
jits 01 
HB 4 
3.11 


COITNTWBB. 


J® No. of Coot of 

C M«i. Itovy. 

o 


Argentine Uepubllc 

Aii(«tria-Uungary 

llielglum 

iBrazU 

Canada, T)oniini»>ii of. . 

Chill / 

';hlna 

CoIoTobla ; 

beumark 

Kgypt 

France t . 

Ciernian}'^ : 

throat Britain & Ireland. 

(irooce 

Italy 

Japan i 

Mexico 

NetharlaiidB.. 

Norway 

Peru 

Portuj^al 

Koumanla 

Hu»ala 

Hpain 

Sweden 

Turkey 

I Uni lea Stute«^ 

I Venezuela 


27 m $ 590,490 

68 0,860 4 . 888,000 

10 179 

41 4,984 5 , 89$, 180 


1,000,000 

1 . 888,040 


I 99 , 267.496 
» 9 , 722, 721 
> 51 , 607,175 
: 1 , 066 , 5 ^ 
» 9 , 227,489 
3 , 015,000 


4 , 840,776 

448,689 


.<?aimdu 2,<HJn 7w,i52 777/190 .17 a.ii 

•chlii.. , .* 3,073 00,000 .... Argentine Uepubllc 27 991 $550,489 

China 4;u, 636.000 300,tK)0 1,000,(KX) .... Austria'. Uungary 68 0,869 4,688,660 

Colombia. , 3^74.000 3.000 m,7U) 982,432 .35 11,87 Ijielglum ,10 172 

A T>eiftnai'k. . - 1,969,4,5*1 ,8f>,737 49,051 2,859,037 1.19 20 96 Brazil 41 4,984 6,89$, 182 

KsfVpl.. . . . 17,419,980 15,01)0 4;iJKiO ,, ^3,198,316 .12 5.81 Canada, Dominion of. . 7 

I'Wice 36.905,788 fi03.7(W 3,7.5.3,164 114,279,761 3.09 20.88 Chill * 23 1,468 

Cermeny 45,191,173 44ZIH03 1,493,10 4 98,330,429 2.17 66.57 ':hlna 66 

Creal llrltaiii .35,340, .503 181,680 < 577,900 74.9i.H,50a 2 13 18 02 Colombia ; 1,000,000 

Um*eo 1,079,';7:> 13,118 35,000 2.364.716 13.06 Denmark 33 1,186 1,888,940 

India, Bril . , 3.53..-)4 1.310 189.597 .380, IKH) 84.481,195 .IW 30.7,4 Kgvpt 14 

liuly 3H,mO30 ’:JJ«,r>03 1,7l8.9;ja '43,W7,263 1.52 15.15 France t. 1358 48,288 82^.496 

.Japan 3t.:t‘1H.t04 3t),7T7 .51,731 8,151,000 .33 IS.iO Cerman}'^ : 86 15,815 9,722,721 

bnxeinbourg 3f>9,073 .'ITT - 90,980 .4;j 5.64 threat Britain A Ireland- 238 58,800 61,607,175 

Mexieo ^ . 9..K>,101 21,.Sjlo , 9,786,904 1 (U 42 81 (Irccce 18 652 1,056,686 

NethetiKiC i;0Ht,H87 65,11.3 lt«l,l98 8,397,000 3.10 16 86 Italy 67 10,140 9,227,*8« 

Norway 806,900 IH.Trn) 3-ll,60o 1^36,750 .{¥) 1.3 63 Japan 27 M36X 3,015,000 

Pcraia'. 7,<X)0,000 57,600 . „ ... ‘ «,3tt3JKX) .48 41,71 Mexico 4 

Pt^ru . .3,(150,000 4,670 40,000 NetbarlandB. . v ^^14 4,849,776 

Portilgar.,* 4,m551 31,874 78,034 4,373!fe3 1.00 13 tl8 Norway *l38 4,842 448,682 

Koumanla 5..3r6.000 *19,813 2(H1,000 5,332,237 .97 21.61 Peru 18 

Kneaia 73,530,000 974,777 3,73:1/105 167,812,202 1.90 29.37 PortUj^al 44 ^,569 1,607^1 

HcrvUl 1.589,650 50 IHX) 26.5,000 1,765,021 1.11 •?M.43 * Koumanla 10 S80 

Sbom l(i,.'llVJ,39.n IK),000 4:X),rXX) 31,803, t*30 1..51 15.84 Kuasla 889 80,194 19,208,756 

Sweden ' .... 4,r>;{J,si;4 4I,38() 303.78:1 <,649,940 l/Ht 38.-'3 Spain i:i9 15,179 6,439,16.$ 

* Switzerland 3.881,787 117,5<K) 310.495 3,:i52,1fi0 .ai 39 83 Sweden ]$t 6,935 3,424,860 

Turkey 8,H«0,5.'i3 :t7n,0(K) GlOJiOO 19, 643, OIK) 3.21 .$4.39 Turkey 78 33,000 3,816,000 

Ignited StutvH , TK), 155,78.*) 3.5,745 ta,16.5,0lK) 40,4t'»6,460 .80 1.5.53 1 Uni led Stated IHO 11,116 16,086,671 

T>uauHy ? 4 47,000, 3.3.57 33,.‘)f)7 ^ 1,870,086 4.18 * 40.53 1 Venezuela 4 *300 

Vol^nelM I,*; 84,197] _3,34« ^ ]85,iKK) . .... .... .... 1^ 

In ISSt, llie \ 'KMoiiim IfMid forces cou.sliiited of .3,001 men of all ugma, of whom 9 343 were «uirolled and 6.58 w'erc wanting to complote 
the nstabliHlnm Ml . 

* Tins rolmun b-huw.M the ratio whn h the iiiililary expenditure hears t«» the total annual expenditure of each natiou. 

+ Miliilu iorce fifus the regular army. 

$ 'l*hiH inclndeh tile army and iia\>. ’ * 

'i$ie Vlctor.' tu Heel ronsiHis (»f the tVdwj/t (llag'Shiij), (turret -ship, four ItViii is-tiai M.L. guns), Vi^ona (rtn-boat/ one 10*la. 

3,5<oii BX. gun, iwo lO pi. B P gun-i, AlbcH (gun tM>al, one 8-in, lipton B.L gun, one (efti. 3don B.L gun. two 9-pr. B.L. guns), Uhl000r» 
(lornerflj-noiU, llr.^t WhiLeiieadi, \t)ieah iP^rjiedo-boat, second c laws, Whitebi ud), JAnLHd<ilr (toriiedo-noat, second class, WhltebcJid), 

Ilorbor Tiusi ateamerh JUitimuiy Fan Iv/er, .’ind (.'u.'?toms Hteumef (budding) 

m 

RATE OF^MORTALITY IN VARIOUS PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


1,607^1 

l»,‘2i»'7M 
6^4^, 16 .$ 
1 , 424,260 
2,816,000 
15 , 086,671 


Death Katem in 3 :) Biutimj Town^., lH7'n to 4879. 


Annual 


Annual 

DoiltllN |)(T 


DeutliH prr 

l,<X)lJor 1b<* 


1,606 of rhe 

I'ojuilulUiu. 


i*0]jlllUll011. 

Manchealer 29 5 

iJirminglmm 

34 4 

Dublin • 29 b. 1 

Clasgow 

3 4 3 

i 

Hull 

3-J.6 

Salford . 27.8 

Norv icb 

3:).H 

Nev^ciir'lU’ I'H 'Pvne 3(4.6 

Bristol 

23 7 

l..t*eds , . , 26. .5 ! 

Notiingbjufi 

3«,3 

Mldtinm. .. ' 36.» ' 

j l.OUfldll 

33.8 

Shetlield . 25.8 

Ph mouth 

33.8 

Bmdfoitl . . 2.5 7 

■ Bdinburgli . 

26. H 

l,0b'<‘f<ter . . , j 2.5 2 

' Jlrlj.':lir<'n 

36.8 

M^iivcrliampon 34 7 


30.2 

SumierJand i 34.6 

1 1 

j PoriHmodlti 


f Dlatu Rat eh in: Au^^^tiui-asIan Cacitai.b, 

188 

!. 



Deaths per 



1 ,(XXi of the 



Populatiotj. 

Adeltdde 1 

23 5.5 

Uolnrt 


2318 

Melbourne. . , 


19.32 

Sydnej ... 


19 12 

PrlKlmne 


18,82r 


iJKATii Kates in 45 Coiainial and Foukiqn Towns, 1878-^, 


'Vera Cniz .. 

iSt..Pet»i>bm',' 
;lJavana 
]l{u» Janeiro. 

J.Madrui- 

IMiiflrirj 

Montreal . , . 
Buda-T'i‘Sili, 
Bomliay , . . . 

Breslau 

Konen 

Calcutta 

1 Mexico ..... 

Milan 

:Bunno‘'-Ayrc-*< 

1 Vienna. .. . 

iParit* 

‘ 'Palermo 
j Marsel) lea . . 

iBerlin 

iChiwigo 

I Koine 


Annual 


Annual 

Deaths |:«*r 


Dcatiis tmr 

J,tX) 6 of the 


1,000 of the 

Population 

i 


Population. 

! 70 . ,5 

Bord<»aiix 

. 26,7 

64.6 

New Yf>rk 

26.2 

51.4 

Deipsic 

26.1 

45.7 

Turin 

» 25.6 

39.4 

HreMdeii 

35.4 

.38 8 

Stockholm 

24.7 

37.4 



^.,, 34.7 

» 7.2 

Ifamburg 

^.5 

3 . 5.2 

Bucharest 

24.5 

3 . 3.7 

Brussels*, 

28.9 

1 t 42.5 

Amsterdam. 

i 86.7 

1 ' ai .8 

Boston 

28,5 « 

81.1 • 

Kxuterdum 

08.8 

80,9 • 

Otmbcc 

00.9 

$ 0.6 

Venice 

i 22.7 

90.1 

r’openliagen 

S?-? 

390 

Cenova 

1 21.0 

28.6 

Baltiinorf! : 

01 . t 

28,5 

PhiladelBida 

^ 20.8 

38.0 

St. lamia 

19.8 

r ?.8 

Christiania 

u 18 *® 

27.2 

Ban Frandaco 

" l$.l 

36.8 

* 

' 

L‘* 
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KGFBRBSOS TABLES. 


FINANCIAL HISTORY OF THE t^ORLD. 

* * ' 


"T' ' ■ ■" — 

* ^ Cotr*TRlK».^ 

Fiscal 

Year. 

jf, 

Public Debt, 

Revenue. 

Expenditures. 

ImpnrtH, 1 

^Eiporta.'* 

Aygentliie Republic* • 

1880 

$57,006,979 

$19,594,305 

$17,270,610 

$44,660,204 

$66,497,428 

AuNtiaiaala^ * 

1884 

%>4,ieryii6a 

111,489,160 

, 113,475,980 

!I20,0U5*6(X) 

372,863,780 

AnatilB'Htuigary 

1881 

1,&82,!IKS2,008 

57,922,954' 

61,092,000 

808,90O,U0a 

829,9*5,000 

Aoetria proper 

1881 

201^,213 

204,827,997 

23n«W6,152 

(In Austria- 

Hungary.) 

Hungary propw, 

1881 . 

000,065,17*1 

132,307,358 

143,590,048 

(In Austria- 

Hungan';) 

Belgium IS 

1880 

861,907,293 

54,501,284 

56,708,710 

462,265,000 

428,149,065 


1879 

30,000,000 

2,929,574 

4,500,504 

5,000,000 

5,647,000 

Brazil. • 

1880 

407,716,027 

67,428,412 , 

59,702.289 

81,752.900 

102,039,250 

Canada 

1880 

190,125,323 

28,307,406 

24,850,034 

86.489,747 

87,911,458 

Ceylon ;• e.., 

1880 

6,050,000 

7,374,a35 

7,343,913 

25,197,175 

21,804,690 

Chill 

1879 

77,054,238 

27,093,087 

SM,777,3(K) 

22,740,000 

36,620,226 

China 

1878 

04,600,000 

121,482,000 

121,475,000 

70,804,027 

67,172,179 

Colombia 

1879^ 

19,in*l,219 

4,910,000 

8,634,571 

10,787,634 

18,riL511 

, Henmark 

3880 

40,798,190 

12,756,671 

11,251,561 

53,744,310 

43,IK11,H19 

Ecuador « 

1879 

18,350.4GO 

*1,853,600 

2,088,000 

7,596,2tW 

8,604,381 


1879 . 

411,820,700 

42,097,105 

41./>44,350 

.32,749,664 

64,916.017 

France 

1881 

4,700,800,700 

562.406,163 

6473841,755 

981,509,400 

QW, 129,800 

Germany 

1881 

88,386,022 

118.239,138 

147,695,846 

973,900,^ 

7()5,.r/6,000 

PruHhiu 

1881 . 

4^,210,681 

125,439,802 

228,267,005 

(In Gennat) 

Empire.) 

• Other German SUt|pi 

1880 

792,8,68,492 

121,396,304 

11(4,032,115 

(In Germ an 

Kjnpire.) 

Great Britain . -T 

1881 

. 3,RW,.61«,4«0 

420,207.440 

415,609,620 

3,056, 14r, 825 

1,482, 05-3 A80 

Greece 

1B80 

68,672,730 

8,759, (X)0 

18,765,000 

39,101,400 

ir,J)92,(l(X) 

Hawaii 

1880 

. .388,900 

1,780,080 

2,196,006 

3,678,000 

4,968,000 

India, British ‘ 

1879 

754,979,810 

395,998,010 • 

315,826.780 

224,286,715 

iw 324,598,705 

Italy . . 

1880 

2,012,000,000 

286,9(H,471 

283,340, .MX) 

344.548,042 

325,128,904 

dapan ' 

1880 

3(13,721,776 

, 69,933,607 

59,204,01)9 

82,631,000 

38.364,000 

LUT*'TI[llV'U*‘g 1 ... 

1880 

2,400,000 

1,347,0(30 

1,012,400 



Mexico 

1880 

144,953,78.6 • 

17,811.125 

23,128,218 

29,962.407 

SlVj59,i5i 

Netherlands 

1881 

376,908,.600 

42,014,240 

40,786,774 

838,680,(XIO 

332.680,000 

Norway . . . . f 

1881 

34,7a6,000 

13,45'1,670 

11,937.340 

40,715,076 

39,359,630 

BliragUAT 

18<9 

12,098,417 

216, .599 

; 270,031, 

956,(XJ0 

■ l,046,7(Xl 


1870 

No debt. 

8,210,000 

8,131,000 

7,50O,(KX) 

4,500,000 

Pferu 

' 1879 

,000,000 

:i8.9()0,()00 

54,600,000 

37,000,0»XI 

.4,5,0(X),aOO 

Portugal 

1880 

.387,6.69,676 

30,794,012 

34,478,143 

a4.(Vt6,000 

90,502,(XW 

Rouniania 

1881 

1 14,210,076 

24,162.940 

24,164,876 

.51,057,300 j 

43,782,000^ 

* Riiftsla 

1880 

2,081,417,032 

436,548,352 

469.181,704 

895.466,(917 

418.4(tft,667 

HiitVia , . 

1880 

20,248,090 

5,125,210 

.5,127,108 

5,344,100 ! 

7,003.975 

* HitilU . ... 

1879 • 


4,000,000 

4,000,090 

5,300,000 

10,200TiXK) 



1880 

2,604,571,684 

16;4,317,O07 

ll»6,529,840 

88,660.(KJ*) 

iooieo,ooo 

® Hwedcii .K-.f- 

IHKl 

02,196,181 

20,50;4,‘J60 

30, (X 18, 360 

62,139,340 

00^,284 

HwitsM,<rlai)d 

1880 

6,120, 7«0 * 

8,502,901 

8,030,7(V4 

, Notgreu. 

Not given. 

TPnrkey 

1880 

1,2H9,.666,000 

02,081,008 

.57,390,803 

107,500,000 

99^,000 

United Htates 

1881 

2,OI8,869,6im 

300,782,292 

260,712.887 

7.53,240,135 

991.784,198 

Priitfiiav ... 

1879 

47,861,042 . 

8,930.71 1 

10,C«K),2(XI 

18,838.225 

19.752,301 

VoneBucla * 

1880 

j 07,809,9110 • 

4,080,000 

4,448,(XX) 

14,800,00(1 

11,8(X>,000 

Total debts 

# * 


j ^37, 120,662.781 






* JuciiKlm^ nU'vrhamliHf, >*pccU‘, and bnJIion ^ 

a Includiii!^ VictonA, Is’(*\v Soiitli VValeN, New Zralaud. (^iu*eijHland, South Au^^m)ia, Ta»»niftiiia, and Western Australlii. 


AMERICAN TROTTING RECORD. 

Hornes that liave trotted a raiJo in Jeas than 2 iuiimtef*and 9i>?4 seconds. 


Namb. 


Maud S 

Hi. J alien 

itarufl 

(joldsmtth Maid 

llijj[>efal 

Ltifa 



Hattie Woodwartl 

Lnellle U^dduBt 

AmericiuiTlirl 

Harby 

^niarlie Ford 

Occident ft — 

^oetor 

Iwiter 

Ked <?Umd 

KetUe * 

Judge Fullertott . 

OreR Biwteni 

JBTdwijn Forreet 

ProUi!ie .* 

pick Swlwllor 

Santa C1 m» 

Lady Thoi* 

Lucy 

Lady Maud 


► Time. 

Year. 

1 . Nank ^ 

Time. 

Year. 

2.lO'-4 

2JUl 

18H1 

|Mididgh( 

2 JH? 1 

1878 

1H80 

'shm- (b* 

2 18ti 

1817 

2 lai-l 

1878 

jC’ol ].evvirt 

2J8^ 

1878 

an 

1871 

|NuUv<Kxi 

2 IHi^ 

1880 

2.14?4 

i.s:h 

pjltcbcn 

2 18-H 

JSHO 

2 15 ' 

187.*) 

luijiclUa. 

2 19 

1876 

, 2.15V4 
3.15»4 

2.l6tl 

3.J04 

1876 

L\JiH‘rmarle 

3.19 

1878 

1880 

I^dwnrd , 

2 19 

1878 

1877 

[Alley 

2.19 

1871) 

. 1874 

jRoncMiTter 

2 19 

1879 

tl 161A 

IH-i). 

1880 

^teorgo Palmer 

2.19;.4 

2-1 

1869 

2‘.16h5 

2 16lt^ 

Bodiue 

187.5 

1873 

1874, 

(Ituno© . 

2 i9>i 
2.I9>4 

1877 

2 ! 17 
3.15'kl 

Ilannis 

1877 

1867 

CToxJe — 

3.19^4 

3878 

1880 

3880 

2 18 

3 18 

1874 

1874 

Trinket . 

Parmia , , — 

3. 19V4 
3.19H 

2.18 

1875 

.lim Keene 

2 .I 9 V 4 

1880 

2.18 

1878 

T. L. Young 

2 19H 

1875 

3.18 

1878 

Moose f 

2.19^ 

1880 

2.18 

1878 

Wi‘l t^ody 

3. 19H 

1880 

3.18 ' 

1879 

Driver 

2.19^ 

1880 

;U8 

1879 

Flora Tamplo 

2. 1994 

1859 

2.18 V 

1JJ9 

1883 

rJainorse 

3.19n 

I87i 

Adelaide 

2.19V 

_^;i 

2.18V 

1875 

J. I C — 

2.10 


Name. 


i>ul^>'<lale 

Mauibrlno Gift. . 
Fleety Golddust. 
May Oueen . . 

LiftloFred... . 
Prosnero 


r Hafkeit.... 


Ktta douos 

(tmvcH 

Klainc* 

Captain Emmons 

Oraiij^re (.Jill 

Henry 

Mkrthn W'ashinglon 

MoEO-Manie 

Amy 

Paiiiiie Robinaou 


(Joveroor Hpragtie. 
Lida Baaeott. .. .. 

(Chance 

Maud S 


Time. 


Year 


laftO 

1 H 80 

1874 

1H74 

187B 

1877 

1877 

1877 

1878 

1878 

1879 

1879 
1H79 

1880 
1880 
1880 
3871 
1877 
1877 
1879 
1879 
1876 
1876 
1879 
181 * 
1H85 


BEf'KREKCB TABLEa 


POPULATION OF THe’cHI£F CITIES 'aND.T 0W»S OF THE GLOW^ 


AMERICA. 
United SUtet. 

Alhftiiy, N. ^ 

Alft'ghtiny, ra. . 

lJaJtrmor<\ Ml) . ' 

IJofrtou, TVlanw 

13rrK)klyn, N. Y , , 
ItuJTalo, N, ^ . - 

] 1 I. . . . *. 

rjjifinnuti, i) 

<‘Iovt'laiid, O 

CoUnnbuH, () 

JW^troit, Midi 

Indiiuiapolis liid 

Jerwoy City, N. «1 , . . 
KenMa C'iiy.Mjo.. . 

l.oulKvllUsKy 

LoWOll* MilHH 

Mllwaokcai, . .? 

Mt!\varU, N. J ^ 

New IlftVt'.ri, Comv . . 
New OrluHUH, Cn. . 
New York. N. i' . , . 
Pat«erfK>n, N. J. , .. 
Phlladelpl^, Ta' , 


Pn)vidouc‘«, 1{. I 

KlcUmoiid, V;t 

J?ochoMrer, N, V . . . . 

St, koiim. Mo 

Sau FmIlcl^co^ (’al. . 
^raruHer N. > . , . . 

Toledo. O 

Troy.N. Y 

Wawhinjflon, 1>. C , 
Worcohicr^ iliuiiisi.-. . . 

British North Am. 

MoiitO'u! 



Toroflo 

Mexioo. 

rjuad^^lajara, .. . .... 

(tuaniijualo 

Mexico ... 

Puebla 

XacHiecttH 

South America. 

Bublsi 

Bitciioa layrt^^f . . , 

Cairtcaa 

I A Iba 

Lima 

Montevideo 

PenianibucK) 

Ouilo . ... 

Uio do .Taneim. , 

San la K6 do . . 

SautJHgo 

\'al|>urala<i 

• AFRICA. 

Abcokuli^ 

AlcxaiidTO . 
Anfananunvo . 

Hula 

('iiiro 

Fez 

Kuiiuid 

Ojo ' 

Poifo Novo . ' 

'r\iniK _ . 

ZiinKnifir. . , 

ASIA. 

Afghanistan^ 

<'ttUin 

( iiiilum 



Malmcne. . 

Arabia. 

Sana 


China.- 

Foochow , 


Turkey in Aela. 


t?hina. 

.^no} 

ran I on . . . 
FaUolmii . 


87,B8i llHiigtMchep-fsi 

78,682 Hankow 

382, lliitcheu 

369,832 .Ittugtachuu 

WW.O^ JonKping 

149,!XKjlKlrlD.... 

fj08,l«5 Leinkorin; 

Nangkiti 

iSS.MG Ningim 

61.887 PanUng'fu 

116,340 Peking...,, 

75.056 Scheoning 

lSjl),7S3 Shawgluii 

66,785 Siangtau 

128,758 SlngHM-fii 

39,475 HutatJlfWi 

115,587 TaJincTi-fu 

13ti,50fl Tiiiwan-fii 

63,882 'rengtachaii-fu 

216,090 Tioiitaiii 

1,200,577 Tacbangtjiakhcu 

60.887 Taohstiitachuu-fu 

847,170 THchauJimg..,*^ 

JW5.'i89 Trtolliugtu tu 

10^1,857 Tacbniigkfag-fu 

63,«(H>| TBimui-fu 

87,057). WoUidn * 

850,518 Wuthcliang 

Cr... 

no! 14.3 

66,747 India. 

147,293 Agra 

68.291 Ahmedabml 


600.0001 Aleppo : 

40C,000: Bagdad 

600,000! Beirut 

200,000! Bnijwi 

860.0001 Damaacue . . 

5»0,000t Kraerum 

. iai;,000 Mob**** 

«W,000 Smyn)a 

iSS’SfSt Turkistan, 

32 a'S^ Bochara ; 

• • • ' * 

fiawitigar.. 

WaViOA Auetralasia. 


66,747 India. 

147,293 Agra 

68.291 Ahmedabml 

Allahabad 

<iA7Qor AmntBur 

69 699 Bangalore 

1 70 my Bangkok 



Buroda 

1)3,875 I He rmrofl 

68,4100 Bombay 

' 280,500 Calfuir-a 

70, (KM) Cawnporc 

62, (KK) Colombo t< ’ey lotu 

Deliii 

' ’ 0 walior 

llyderuliad 

48,HV)i .imaJeoro 

76,872 Kmmo 

101,488 H^bore 

Lucknow 1 

Madras , 

! Mandalali 1 

2eLJ)‘2 I 

50, (KK) 

Tlangoon 1 

97,7ji Singnjairo J 

Surat .... 

1,'looiKtj Indian Archipelago 

mV62! Batavia 1 

Manila ] 

; H0,mK»: Surabaja 

' 3^7,4621 . 

100,000: * 

;T0,oot) Hakodate 1 

7o!o(K)HKugowhima 

100,(KK> Kanagawa 

125, (KM Kioto 

80,(MK> Nagoya 

0*aka 

'^Pokio 

Yokoluiuia^ 


Persia. 

iH^taiiun 

MfcHchhod 

Ttesdit 

[TftbrlB. . 

Tehemti . , . 

I Russia in Asia. 

Kbokand - 

Tam hkeiit 

Tiflla 


278r)0A ipsuairarasie. 

1,0(X)(KK)‘ Adelaide 

1 WSnl Auckland 

mSiooo ♦ 

286 000 HunotBlii 

20o'(XJO^ Ht>bart ? . . j . . 



, Ml 

’s;SS| cuwjPE. 

800,000: Auatrla^tungary. 

OftO,(K)0 Bfuan 

200.000 fP4idtti>ciifh 

250,^ ll^mberg 

ti00!6a>i Prague. 

Tnerte . ... 

100.000 1C** (Vieiiua) 

Belgium. 

mk 

1 14‘* 618 Denmark. 

600;000 Copculmgeu 

102,9^ France. 

112,0671 Bordeaux 

t7.M«8| Brest 

‘ <Ml,40r>' Havre 

688,829!: Lille 

122, TTh; Lyona 

111,942; I Marsoilles 

[ leOAVi NantoH 

100.0(Kli Parla 

200.000 IteimB 

2(X),aoo Koufili.: 

l,'50,tXK) Saint Ktieime 

150,(K»0j Ttnjioii 

128,4411 Tmilou.‘*o, 

384,179 VerwdUes 

S ,or:r"*- 

w|bc“?«d 

lio^nno j H|vfcfj|^ii , 

-I":."' iDauaiR, 

107,149 ji)„*tt<ic'n 

lOflHBCldorf . 

90,109 I Frankfort 

160,0(X) 'Hamburg 

90, (XX) 'Hanover 

iKOln (<?<)]ogiie> ...,* 

KOnigaberg 

112,4IM 

9(X>,0(X> ^Magd^nrg 

108,263 jManix (Mayeiico) 

299,810 {Mtlnchcn (Munich) . , 
136,715 Ntirnl)€rg(Nuremb'g) 

834,106 Lstettfn. . 

694,383 Htrasbnrg 

64,818 Stuttgart 

I Great Britain. 

60.000 Aberdeen : 

60,0(X) BeKaat. 

fl0,000 Binn Ingham 

120, (XX) Bolton. 

200,000 Bradford 

.Bristol 

Cork. 

60,000 Derby 

864J83 Dublin 

! 104,024 Dundee 


Qt. Bf^itain.-Omf. 

76.000 EcHnburgh 

67.000 Glasgow. .T..,.. 

80.000 Hallfa*.,.. 

70^ Hudder*^ 

IbOjDOO KinfMton upon-Hi&lL . 

A6,000 

TO, 000 Leicester 

160^000 Liverpool.,,.^^,.,..! 

London ^,.. 4 . 

70600 Manchester 

AntMi Plymouth 

IH 

rtr/Soi Boiithampton 

Sunderland 

WoHtHiitr..; 

3]0.0(X» Ynrk . I 

32,975 , ! 

Italy. 

Aleasandrla 

iS'KS Bologna 

Catania 

110,250 Ferrara 

Firenze (Florence). .. 

J”»487 oenoa *, 

Livorno 

Messina 

159,579 Milan 

891,898 Naples 

1;10,671 Palermo 

1J9|912 I^rugla ^ 

Home 


M(C«6 ' 

*; mS 1 

:: ^’SS ' 

‘*4,^812 
“ , 34 L 6 <» . 

“ 445 , 8 » 

« 186,696 

** 11 L 1 M 3 . 

*' 75 , 096 ^ 

“ W^* 

** 96,569 

•* 176 jia 9 

** 284,410 

60,285 
116.269 « 

128,692 
54,198 


I ‘»'Ti 727 Turin 

278,727 I 

i 216 140 Netherlands. 

66 '828 Amsterdatn . 

Q2*naR s'Graveiduige Olagne) 
1 A2*776 Ih'ittcrdam . . 

mSo ^^‘recht 

818,868 Portugal, 

122.347 Lisbon 

1,988,806 ; Porto 

im’wS I Roomania. 

Bur barest * 

12D.019 (iulaCZ 

131,6-12 ^ *: 

49,847 

' Charkow 

- 4 ... Kijew 

85,4^ Kischeuew - 

1,182,885 iMosco\» 

112.158 'Odessa 

273,390 jttjga 

108, M9 Bt: Petersburg 

220,210 [Warsaw ! 

95,459 I 

1,37,600 "An 

rSdlz 

122,860 l;;JrthaMV ‘ 

W51 ^;!Xva 

^off’So ’*«*■<*» l<^ntera.. 

M«Jrid 

Malaga 


1878 60.941 

“ 56,166 

** 111.069 

“ 90,886 

“ 75.404 

168,428 

:: 'SS 

“ 120,017 

*• 262,283 

460,804 
231,836 
49,880 
1880 803.888 
1878 914, OX) 

“ 125, 87C 

• ^ 

1878 808*048 
“ 111,016 
‘* 147,082 

68,280 

1878 908.681 
“ 108,346 

1878 177,646 

80,000 

00,000 

1879 101,175 
1874 127,251 

102,427 
1H71 601,969 
1878 184, «10 
103,000 
1809 667,068 
1877 808,548 

1877 240,106 
65,0«i 
75,008 
“ 40,855 

“ 76,108 

** 64, 5*8 

4f 897,600 
115,M 

II 


jyjSS Valencia 148#6 

. Sweden 4 Nomay. ^ 

Ohristiania. 1800 11^4^ 

’“•*18 OOteboJg 1876 »?«» 

i$U>cldioTili ino .««,<«» 

106'432 Swltzarland. , 

188!o« 2 Ogneva.#.,.. 

800,808 .Zurich SMU 

Turkey. . 

80,410 Adrianoplo ftS. SByOPB 

249,480 OonetanHndpto *r 6Q0,m 

140,400 Balouikl 85 jw 


RKPERENCK TABLES. 


l^A-TIOOiTB OF TSE 

Population. CapitalSj Area, Peligrion, and Government. 


CouxTaiSB. 


Argonthio Kepnbllc iBueiiofl Ayrcji. . 

AudtrU-HuugaiT’ iVloiiUH.- .* 

Belgium. UnirtHela 

Bollviti LaPaz 

Brazil 'BJo tW Jaupiro. 

Cauada, lloinlutou of Ortawa 

Ceylon 'f'olombo 

CluU ^HaotUgo 

Ohinet*e Empl ro i Peki r ... . 

(Colombia, United Htalos of iBogota 

Denmark (’openhagen.. . . 

Kcuador i Quito 

Egypt (Turkish DeiKjftdency) Cwro 

France Paris 

Gernxany Boilln 

Great Britain and Ireland London 

Greece Atbciis 

India, Brltieli Cai<Miit^ 

Italy lioioo 

Japan YeiP’o 

Mexico Mexico 

Morocco Moi(>cfo 

Netherlauds 'I'he llagoe.. . . 

Norway ('lirlHtmniu 

Paraguay ,'AHuijrion 

Perm I'J oheran 

}*er« Lima 

Porlagul I Li Mam 

UijMHian Kiopiro 'St. Petersburg . 

K(Mimani.'i ^Bnehan'Ht. 

Servia I Belgrade 

Siam iBangkok 

Spain j Madrid 

Sweden Stockholm 

Switzerland • iJiorne 

Turkey |<v*rift(itHlinopIe. 


Ufiignay IMonievideo 

Vuited SlaloH |■^Va^hlugton, , 

VerniSEmda Curaca,^ 


I,am 

OmiKUK. 

l*opulatloTi. 

An‘a Square 
MileH. 

InliabibintH 
to tbo 

Square Milo. 

T*n‘vuilln,; I 
Uellginn. 

isrs 

* 2,400, (XM> 

827,177 

2.W 

Catholic. 

im 

87,741,418 

240,415 

1,56.98 

. CatliQlir. 

1878 

6,476,068 

11,869 

481 .;i 

. .Catholic. 

1878 

2,080,000 

600,740 

4,15 

. .Ualholic, 

187a 

10,108,21U 

8,218,160 

3 U 

. . Catholic. 

18H1 

4,A'S*2.080 

a,2(H,S81 

LH5 

. , Protestant. 

1881 

2,768.166 

24,; 02 

111.65 

Biiddbbt. 

1878 

2,-WM).8(H) 

12L0K4 

19,?J4 

..Cat hoi ie. 

h>t. 

400.000,000 

4,5tVhl07 

95.31 

. JJaddhi^t 

IttiO 

2,1X61,328 

820, OJW 

9.30 

. .Cathol'u . 

1878 

l,9tl9,4f>4 

1 lA'Hl 

133.21 

ProtesUnd. 

1H78 

1.146,000 

248,312 

4,61 

Ciithohc, 

1877 

J7.4I$hflHO 

1,1.62,948 


. . Mohaminedaii.j 

1876 

80,005,788 

2dM).‘J0 

180 88 

Catholic 

1889 

4.6,194,172 

208,624 

mAi2 

Ih-oleHlant, 

1881 


121,571 

280 1*2 

ITotesbint. 

18711 

1 679,776 

20,018 

8:i.9l 

, Greek Church. 

1881 

252,541,210 

H10,.M2 

311 57 

.Hnidoo. 

18^8 

28,a0l»,(}20 

114,380 

246 63 

, .Cntlujlin, 

1870 

84,8;iH,404 

146,568 

28 

. . Bnddhiht, 

1877 

tt,881h4l>l 

741,-508 

12.66 

. Catinjie, 

KhI. 

6,a;o,QlH) 

813,560 

20.31 

. .MohaunnedaiJ 

1878 

8,981,W7 

12 A*; 

312 86 

. Pr(jt!'jJt.‘int. 

1876 

LHOti.WK) 

12;>,K2;J 

14 71 

,Pro(i'HL(tTit. 

1876 

298.8M 

01,980 

1 3 10 

. .Cailiolu', 

Ket. 

7,000, not) 

036,21 >3 

n.oii 

.Mobinnniednii 

1876 

8.Ufj0,(H>u 

72,418 

42.11 

. .Catholic 

18; 8 

4, 848, .551 

3t.59.5 

1 125.69 

(’ttlholl!'. 

18: 7 

82,880,86-1 

8,1.3H,r»4l 

10.11 

.Greek Church 

Eet, 

5, .876, 000 

.50.1,59 

107.17 

.! JreeU ( 'Ion r jj 

1816 

L.W.tl^O 

18.781 

81 (>4 

.Greek Chine ti 

I>t. 

5.750,1^^^ 

280,561 

530 40 

l Bndrthi^l 

1877 * 

l6,jj3:L2y.8 

3'.»3.i7l 

84.Ck5 

1 . .(.'fttholle. 

1878 

4,531,868 

170,027 

26 51 

! ProieetanI, 

1880 

2.881,78; 

15,908 

177 10 

1 .ITofenjant. j 

L»t. 

2r»,(X80.4H0 

860,322 

2i» 10 

..Mohammedan : 

1877 

447,000 

72.151 

6.19 

. Catholit. j 

1880 

50,15.5,788 

3 (kOe.OlM) 

13.92 1 

. .ProtcHtJUit 

ih;;! 

1,784,197 

439 no 

4 tK) ' 

.(JatholK. 


Goverumciit. 


Ttepubllc. 

. Monarchy. 
.Monarchy. 

, Kepublic 
MotiJirchy, 
.(.’olony. 

.< 'olony. 
.Hepublic, 

. Empire 
Republic. 
.MonuTchy. 

. Uepnbiic. 

I ’roil 11 cc. 
Republic. 

. Lmxdre 
.Monarchy,. 
.Moiuircljy, 
Monundiy. 
MotiJip by. 
.Monap-hy. 
Republic. 
.Suftaimle. 
Monuichy. 
Monarchy. 
IJepubilc. 
■Monarchy. 
Kejintdlc, 
Moriari.by . 
Knuure. 
Monarchy. 
Monureby. 
.Monareby. 

. MoiuoTbv. 
■Motnircliy . 
Bepublh*. 

, Monarchy. 

IP’public. 

, . Hepnblu*. 

. .BeimbUc. 


HEIGHTS OF PRINCIPAL MOUNTAINS. 

NORTH AMERICA. ! Feet. 

Mount St. Mliaa Toast Mountaina t7,90»l 

Popocatepetl tvtdcat lot Mexico ; 


IlEKiDTS OF PKlN'riPAT. MOl\\^j'AT\S Confinfua. 


Orizaba * 

Mciiint’U'bituey Sierra Nevada.. 

Mount llalaier Oascade llange. .. 

Mount SliHNlH Sierra Nevada . . . . 

Mount Tvndail * “ 

Mount Dana ** • . ■ 

Mount Hood Oaacaile lUng^* . . 

]/»ng’« Peak Rocky MomituinK 

PlkeN Peak 

SOUTH AMERICA, 

Dlanipu \ndee 

Illimani “ 

AcoiK'iigua * “ 

(diimliomzo < volcano) “ ■ 

Nevada do Sorata ^ 

Arequlpa 

AnUrtana (volcano) ‘ 

Uouqiaxl “ - “ 


J Anueriid, 
I Japan 


EUROPE. 

Elbruz (highest of Oanr^UH Mountahia) 

Mont Blanc — Alpa.... 

Monte liOt*a .... 

Matterhorn “ — 

Ftnatcnuirhoru “ — 

flonirfrau ‘‘ — 

Higuoat of Pyrenees 

Mount AKtna (volcano) Sicily , . . 

Mount Olympua ( 3 rc<*co . 

, Mount Vewttviua (volcano) j Italy . . . . 


ASIA. 

FvereHt lllimnbiyu Mountains. j 

Kancliinginga , j '*■ ‘‘ 

J>hawaJagiiT ! “ 

Hindoo Koor.li ‘Mountains [ 

Ararat jAnuenid, . 

Fiirtiyamii | Japan 

AUSTRALASIA. 

Mount KokciufKo iAiUblralian Mjis.. 

Mount Ilolliani I “ “ , 

1 Mount tkiok ;Nc\v Zealand Alp 


THE OCEANS, BEAS, BATS, AND LAKES OF THE WORLD. 

1 Ooeanh j Litfig 

I,. I'acifle, about wVtKXMUKi : Lu Alt] 

' ju“' ” 

, fjnnthm.,;; ....... y 

I NoTE.-The Mean, baj H, gulfn, eU'., I “J.akks lA-ngtb. Mid 

' connected with c-{i< b ocean, are in- I AIIich. AIil 

», cknb'd in the Jif.t given above. i v^nperlor. ;lrtO 

I Moat geographer.'! concede, how - ; MiiU ! 


Moat geographer.*! concede, how - , 

ever, that the exact eiix>crflcifd i‘X- i -Michigan . 

! tent of the ue\erftl ooeaiiM in not { (,reat Slave 

k know'll with certHintv, nor the exact . iJnron 

t , protK»rtlou of laiul and waTfjr Winnipeg . ! 


in Mile*!. AlhubaHCii 

Mediterranean, about l-hbOi) <>uta»lo. 

Caribbean, about J,bl)0 Maracaybo... 

(^bina. “ 1,700 I Great Bear. . . , 


AFRICA, ^ . 

Killima-Ndjoro fVntraT Africa . . 

ToneriHe * ICatwiry lalands. . 

Atlaa Mountaiiui (higbeet) — { 

Kfiuia t'entral Africa . . 


' 1 Chinn, 

; ; Bed, 

‘ ! Japan, 

! Black, 

, I Ca.'-’pian, 
Balric 
Okhoti'k, 
White. 

* Aral, 


1,400 i loidoga 


600 Genova...,,.. 
600 CoiiatMice . . . . 
460 (Cayuga 



Litfiglh 
in Allien. 


... 1,200 


600 


. . . . 2:10 

U-ngtb. 

W’idtb. 

Aliu-H. 

Alilet^. 

. 380 .. 

120 

. 360 . 



.Tfil . 

.. 60 

. .300 . 

. .. 45 

. 250 . 

. ... 90 

2 to . 

.. . .40 

270 . , 

50 

, 2tX) . 

20 

180 . 

..40 

. ir>o . 

60 

l.X» . 

40 

. 12,5 . 

75 

. 12J1 . 

12 

. 120 . 

40 

B, 70 . 

25 

. 50 . 

10 

. 45 . 

10 

. 36 . 

i 

. 36 . 

3 


mm 


m 




CAPACITY OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


Capacity. 


Collwjum iBomc 

Hi. Peter’H Koine 

Tiiotitre of Potripcy Rome 

CathodrJtil Milan 

at. Paul’s Kf>me 

a». Paul’s L(»n<lon 

at. Pelrotila IlolotTna 

Cathedral Florence 

Oalhedral Antwerp 

at. John's lifttcran Koine 

at, aophlu’H rouBtantinople 

Notre Dame Paris 

Theatre of MarceJliis Rome i 

Cathedral Pina 

ai. atephen’s Vftmiia 

Ht D<nnlnle/rt IJolojpift 

at. Peter's Rolof^ua 

C.'aihedral Vienna 

(rilmore's OarJen New York 

Monnon Temple Halt Lake Olfy 

St. Mark's Venice 

Spurtjetm's Taheniacle London 

at Patrick’s R. C. Cathc-drul Melbourne 

BoIkIioI Theatre SI. PetcrKbnrg 

Tabernacle tTalmugeV) Rrooklyu < 

Music Hall Cincinnati 

I'own Hall Melbourne 

lift Scain Miltm 1 

P id versify Hall Ann Arbor 

E Meter Hall Londmi... 

Washlngftin Hall Patereon, N J 

St Janies' MetlKullst Chundi Monireal 

Plymouth Church Brooklyn 

CU’ty Hall : ColumbuH, O . .. 

Boston Tliealn* ,|BoHfon 

AiMideniy of Music Philadelphia 

Convent Carden ■ I London 

Wnsic. Hall IBomiou 

Carlo Kellee ItJenoa . 

Academy of Music iNew V<trk .. 

Cimper Union New Yoik 

Opera Bouse liNew Jlav<*n 

Mnhlle Theatre iMoldle, Ala 

Onera House litrirKoghain, Pa 

Theatre Royal * Melhonnie. 

Oheatnnt Street Theatre Philadrlphia 

Alexander 'Sl. Pelcrt-bmc 

Ojxra House i Munich. , 

Hrand Opera Hoiise iParis 

Grand Opom Houm*. (lucInnarJ 

Collingwood Opera House 'Pouj;bkeei)«ie 

Hai' Cu rJos ! N iinles 

lTn\erly's Tlieatre IChfcHtro 

Globe Theatre ., , iBowtoii 

8t. (Miarles Theatre. New Orleans . ... 


jlmpprlal 

{.Academy of Mnitc 

‘Grand Opera HoJI 

ILafuyctle Avo. Presbytfcrian Churcb, 

IOp<*ra House A. . . . 

lAeademy of Music 

IBujtis' Opera House 

|Op<ira House 


Academy of Music 

Opera House 

Opera House 

Oiwira House 

N) bio’s Garden 

Tremonfc Teimile 

Ainbigu OuJtmpie 

Grand Ojiera House 

Bootk> Theftli-e 

Porte St. Martin 

Academy of Music 

Opera House 

Opera House 

Mr Vioke^’^ Tlicatre 

Ne\V Music Hall 

F'.rd’a OjHTU House 

I Walnut Street Theatre . , 

i Natioiuil 1’heatre. 

I Th^'klre Itallen 

liThdatre Lyrkiuc 

! He Bar’s Opera House, . . . . 


I Acudeiny of Mnrie 

i California Thealre . . . . . . 

< Kiiclld Avenne Optira Hoii.se. . 
I Odeoji 


jiOpera Ilonse 

! ' Arch St riv't Tlieat re 

ilWalmck's Tfieafre 

jiGiand Opera Iloime 

Fifth Avt'iiue IVeshytermn Clinrch.. 

‘iFronl Street 1'heiilre t 

''Ortviilaw Opera IJiaisc 

IjXeadoinv 

I Upom lloiifo,. 

jopera House 

hOpera TLrtise 

j Hill’s Opera Ilonsi* 

{.Beetluo'cii Hull 

I I Howard \ 1 heTiHUim 

list. John’s Methodisi Church 

Marlin’s Ontxa House 

MSt pHul's Methodist Church 

I I'l'lieat re^ lic)yal . . . ^ . 

j! Museum 

;,(Tnion Smiure Theatw.* 

j 1 Hurley Hall .. 


8t PctetBboig .. 

Paris 

New Orleana..,,, 

Brooklyn 

Terre Haute 

Peoria, 111 

Havennort, la. . . 
OolumDus, O., . , 

Chari estoh 

Canton, O 

AOauta, On 

Battle Creek 

New York 

Boston 

Paris 

New York. ...... 

New York 

Paris 

Indianapolis 

Pittsburgh 

Detroit 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Baltimore 

Philadelphia... . 

Washington 

Paris 

Paris 

Ht. I,Kmiw . . 

jNew Orleans 

Han Franclsro. . . . 

Cleveland 

Pari.s 

Berlin 

Philudilphia 

New York , 

Toronto 

New Y’ork 

Baltimore 

Memphis .... 

Dcs Moines 

Adrian, Mwh 

Allentown, Pa . 

Altoona, Pa 

Ann Arbor, l*a. .. 

Boston 

Boston 

Brooklyn 

Albany 

New York 

Montreal 

Boston 

New York 

Bloomlngt.on, HI. 


Capacity, 


THE LONGEST RIVERS OF THE WORLD. 


Locality. 


Misexiurl 

Mississippi 
A ma/oii ... . 

Hoang Jlo , 

Murray 

Old 

NOc 

Y'ang-tse-Kiaiig 

JiCna 

Nll^ir 

St, Lawri'uco .. 

Voli^i 

■Maykiaiig 

Indus 

Danuhe 

Mnc)ce,n;!je ... 
HrabnidpoOtra . 

Murray 

Columbia 

Colorado, . , . 
Susquehanna . 

Jfunes 

PmfUTiuc 

Hudson 


North America 

North Amenea 

BraiiU 

China 

Auatralia 

Siberia 

I Ei? 3TL Nubia 

China 

Hiheria 

Soudan 

Canada 

UUBSUi 

Shun 

lllndostan 1 

Germany 1 

North Ameriea | 

Thibet 

New Hold, h Wales, Austialia 

No'th America. 

N*»rth America ,, 

North America i 

North Amcrieu | 

North Amcfiea ‘ 

North America i 


Koiilkoiin Monntains . 
Australian Alps’ . .. 
A haian Mountains . . . 


Tiirtle Tldbot. . . . 

Blru'k Forest 

HI e(*r Athabasca . 


Bowen Mountains. 
Rocky Mountains.. 
San laha. 


Discharge, 

Miles. 

Gulf of Mexico . . . . 

4,194 

Gulf of Mexico 

a,«oo 

Atlantic Oceutt 

8,80d 

YelloW Sea 

8,000 

Encounter Bay 

8,000 

Arctic Ocean 

U,HQ0 

Mediterrancair 

2,7150 

China Sea 

84800 

Arctic Ocean 

fl,fi00 

Giilf of Guinea 

2,800 

Gulf of Ht. Lawrence 

1,900 

Caspian Sen 


(Jhllle^e (iulf 


Arabian Sea 

1,700 

Black Sea 

1,680 

Arctic fVean 

9,000 

Bay of Bengal 

LOW 

Sour hern Ocean 


Pacltlc Ocean 

1,090 

Gnlf of California 

1,000 

Clioaapt^ake Bay 

400 

Ohesiipeake Bay. 

600 


400 

Bay of New York ] 







WINNERS OF PRINCIPAL COLONIAL RACES. 


THE SYDNEY CUP. (Two miles.) 


THE ADELAIDE CUP. (Two miles.) 


A. W flight J S. Time. YeAr.l Owner. 


Kidor. Wf^.. Time. 


. Ml*. M’KviUy T«^tt;»mdon 4 

. Mr. C. B. Fitfhcr. . Fif<UhCM>k 8 1 

. Mr. J. Tai# The B^rb 4 

. Mr, J.TOt The Barb fi 

, Mr, K Bai’bttllti 4 i 

, Mr. K. IVomey.. Merninld 4 

. Mr. O. Bbiko The Prophet . . . 8 

. Mr. O. O»bom« Vixen 4 

. Mr. J. Smith . . . . Spt^cubiiioii , . , . . 3 

. Mr. 0, B. King... ImperiMl B 

. Mr. Bonbon A. T 4 

. Mr. W. HJll Klngfluiier a 

Mr. j. Whlio Bemdcnit 4 

. Mr. H. Power ‘Savanaka 4 

. Mr. W, Long U^ctren .3 

Mr W. Braiicli , . . ProgroeiM 3 

. Mr. J. Lloyd. ... f’unimmulla 1 8 

, Hon. .E, K. Cox , . Dnreblu 4 

Mr. .L M<maghan. Fa\o :> 

Mr. W. Kite (T^ornianhy 6 


- ‘ P. Dowling. . , . 
. 4. .TamoH. , 

. K. M, B^tgof 
, 'E/M. Bagot 
.,T J.Kyan... 

.jW. Lang 

.IL Uollaiid... 


'W, FUgute ... 
' ;W. %rrard. . . . 
..jS. Owdiner. , 
. (L Bennett. ... 
. JH. (iordlner. . . 

. W. Fllguie.... 
.‘It. B. Smith... 
, W, Pile. . .. 

. ;S. Jieruartl .... 
, |H. Huineg. . . . 
. iK. Weekea .... 
. J. O ingib,.... 
.:Mr. ElliH 


. iPalttOu M Morrifitni. 

. [Ebor - T>. PouJitafa 

.!(7owrH 'C. Siexom- . 

. jC'oa ra. W . Hiinpf-tin . 

. Ciipbeaior II I'ol hill. , . 

Norma.,, Soul hall 

, 1 AustraiUn Buck. . S. Dav 1‘^ 

IDolphiw in. Grubb... 

. I Ace of TninipH. . |T Halcw. , . , 

'Lurtine ,<L T>oimell>. 

. 'Imuuflence -Kilduff 

.'Ahlingtt iT. Hale« 

. jGloiiormigton . . . (L Wj)liain«, 

. BanbT ,1. KildiJtT.,, 

.'Fir>t Water .. BoaB<- 

. ToiaUsator iBoume 

.lEuelirl M. O’Biien.. 

. Sting tl. Williams. 

.iMabm llveray 

, iLord WiJtou Sniindrrg . . . i 


* luclndlng 8 ib. penally. t Dichidlng 2 11)8. 
X Inclnflmg ft lb. penalty. 


In lrtH4 the dustanee wuh altered to one mile live furlongx. 

THE MARIBYRNONG PLATE. (Fivn furlongs.) 


AUSTRALIAN AND NEW ZEALAND CHAM- ^ 
PION SWEEPSTAKES. 

(Throe miles.) 


. Mr. yullJe 

. Mr. Tail 

. Mr. Tfilt 

, M r. Kcighran . . . 

. Mr. TttlL 

, Mr. lledwoo<l . . , 

. Mr. Harper 

. Mr. Keigljran . . 

. Mr. Blm^kwell, . 

. Mr. I^ince 

. Mr. Town 

. Mr. Tail 

. Mr. E. Jellett . . . 

. Mr. B. Uoid .... 

, Mr. 4. Wllxon... 

. Mr. J, Boo .... 

. Mr, J. WUaon... 

. Mr, W. Long.... 
.|Mr. H, Gardiner. 
, [Mr. W. PeorHOii, 

, [Mr. D. W ailace. 
.iHon. W. Pearaon 


ijllving Buck . . . 

Zoe 

, 'Zoo . , , , 

Monnon 

iTaliovrund .... 

'Lady hire! 

'Baiwon ... . 
Mormon... . 

Panic 

|I*adybird 

•Tarrugou'L . . . 

'The Burl) 

'Hieiimond ... 
Pride of Hlllx. 
IFIr^t King.”.., 
iWt’Uingfon. . 
First. King.... 
Grand Flaneur 

, Corlolanurt 

'i^nTimotk)n , . . 

Le Grand 

, Conunotion , . . 


>tlbl I 

3 0 5 181 

u 11 a u| 

' a;ii o' 4 
) t5 11 a 10 
' b 0 laili 
! 4 '9 1 6 
' 4 H 101 ft 
; y jy lo; 4 
a 19 8,10, 

1 0 '}) .ft 10 
I a ;9 13 8 
j3i7 1 S' 

' H'r 1 13, 
3 7 3 71 
, 3 7 3 7 
3 7 8 IV 
1 5 '» « 7i' 
i 3 '7 8 7;' 

i 4 11 o‘ rt| 


Veond 

Axh worth . 
Ai-hW4:)rt.h . 
Simpaon ;. 
AHh\^ orth . 
Redwood . 
Waldoek.. 
SiinpKon . . 
Kelly. . .. 

Ttay 

Iliggerwon. 
Staid oy . . . 
T. Hides . . 

Nolan 

T. Halca . . 
Mimdiy.. . 
T. llalea . . 
T. H^lea . . 
Mnrpi)y . . . 
Trahan . . . 
M. O’Brien 
Power , . 


• After a dead heat with Mr. Tait'e Volunteer. Time of deciding heat, 

6m. 48a. 


m. H ']87i) 

I ft ft7 i I lore 
I .ft 59 !:i8r7. 

ft 57 ' 1S78. 

! 6 14 , 1879. 

' ft 4 « 1 

5 5ft I 

I ft 3 1881 

I i> 38 mH2. 

1 5 53 

I ft 56 1884, 

! 3 47 

5 jjg 

I ft 35 

6 .’t4i 

ft 3ft T H 
ft m . - 

1 5 

1 6 401 Yoat 
I ft 40 • 

I ft 2« 1 

' ft a.'ii 

I 5 Wv 3 

! J IHM. 

“7“*" I8t55 
S keat,; 

i 1867. 


iMr. J. TborupHou. Argue Scandal . . , 

;Mr. J. Wilson Dugmar ; , 

jl>r. Batlm StbekbriUge , , 

Mr. 4. WiJxon. Maid <.f All Work 
'Mestfri?. ChirJl^^d(*J,Ne^^minBt(T. . , , 
^Si^. Tl. Itoblio-on.lnabeiiu 


[Mr. Do Moxtro. , 

Mr. E. Lefl 

Hon. 4. White,, 
Mr. d. Wagner, 
Mr. 4. Hurt , . , 
Hon. 4. White,. 
Hon K. K. (’ox 
lion. 4. Wliilo.. 
Mr 4. ildlinx . 


. Vulcan 

. Nellie 

. Pdlinyin 

. Wfb'bmo 4tt('k-t 

LiiVJoiat 

. Si'geiihoc 

, Nariim 

, lolanihe 

.Now stCud 


m. ft. 

4. WMlson, Jr.. 1 ft 
J, Wilhon, dr.. 3 « 

R Batty 1 9 

W.Wibon ..19 

Ycomanft 1 8 

11 nw . ... *1 3; 

T. Hi own.. . . I X 7j 

B ColU x ; 1 6 

JTnxIey.,, . ! 1 4 

Yeoman ft... | ^ 

Uymun . . . . f j ^ ’’ 
Aot>maiiH.. .,'1 4 

’Plgotf, , 1 4 

iphli-i H 3, 

jC^uinii 1 1 .8 


‘ Private wattlo H tnude it Xm, 5“. 

X Privaio wutclies made 


.. 11 3 * 
. . 1 .8 


1 A dead licat. 
it Im. 4tf- 


THE AUSTRALIAN CUP. (Two miU^ two furlongs. ) 

- ^ ^ ^ 

Yi-ar. Owner, W*nner. A, Wilgljl. H. ! Time, 


HOBAR?- CUP. 


Year, Owner. 


. Mr. P. Dowling . 
. MlW. Field... 

. Mr. Long 

. Mr. O. M. Lloyd. 
, Mr. M. r.*ttughlin 
. Mr. W. 4. Warko 
. Mr, F, Lcmr . , . . ► 
. Mr. C. M. Llovd. 
. Mr. C, B. Agnow 
. Mr. W. Lang.... 
. Mr. N. WUfton.. . 


. Ella 

, Strop 

. Spark 

, Swivoll<?r,, . . I , . , . 

, Lord Harry 

. Avemus 

. Mojjnrqno. 

. The Marchloneftft. 

, The Aftftvrlan 

. King of the Vale, 
, Ritig^vood 


Weight. 

Time. 

Ht. 

lb. 

m. 

4A 

7 

2 

8 

0 

2 

8 

4ft 

7 

4 

3 

41 

6 

10 

8 

21 

7 

18. 

3 

m 

7 

18 

H 

J44 

9 

5 

8 

14* ' 

7 

8 

3 

18 

10 

7 

8 

18 

L 

13 

8 

m 

f 

12 

3 



. Mr. IlariMT . . 

. Mr H. Flfther. . . 

Mr. Liuig 

Mr, Thompfton . . 

'Hr. (Vnig 

. !Mr rieoTahd . . . 

Mr. Moffntt . .. . 
.' Mr. J. Arthur 
Mr. II. UordtiiiH , 

. Mr CrtH)k 

Mr, OlfxnlHtor. . . . 

. Mr. J. Wilfton... 

, Mr. 8, Gardiner. 

. Mr, E. Jcllott . . . 

. Mr. K. Sovior . . . 

. Mr. 4. Wilwm... 
Mr, II. power... 
Mr. Johneon-Boo 
. Mr.W. I^ilo. .. 

. Mr. LivingWono. 

. Mr. E. Ihi Mefttre 
, Hon. J. White... 

, Mr. N. Wllfton , . 


iBarwon 

, iNathalic 

. |Woodiniai 

'Woodman 

iTlm Whifflor.. . 

Shonandoali 

Gaftworkft 

. Norma , . 

Nitnbiefoot. . . . 

. Haladin* 

Warrior 

, Protofl 

, Lurlnm 

Hichmoml 

. Sibyl 

First King 

. Savanaka 

. ColumhuH. 

First Water 

iPollU) 

.1 Navigator 

, IMorpeth 

.jltingwoiKi 


4 I S 3 
a 7 12 
8 8ft 
.5 18 

a 8 4+ 

air 8 


8 a 32 

3 8 ft 

4 7 10 

a H 0 
4 7 6 

6 6 7 

8 H 8 
4 8 6 


I in, «. 

4 27 
4 38 
-I 15 
4 24 
4 30 
4 Ifl 
I 4 14 
4 11 
4 11 
4 15 
4 ft 
4 22 
4' 25 
4, 2* 
4 4* 


* DUiance altered Born two mlieu to one mile and thrce-qitarteru. 


* After two dead heatB with F’lying Dutchman, 6 yr«. 7ftt. 6lb. 
+ 61b. penalty. 


mm 

niS 


mm 



628 


befbeekcs tables. 


PLACED HORSES FOR THE MELBOURNE 

CUP. (Two tnlles.) 


Year. 

First. 

Weight, 

Second, 

Third. 

Time, 



8t. 

Jh. 



m 


is&i 


y 



Prince 

a 

52 

1802 


10 

L* 


Cumden 

5 

47 

1803 

Banker 

5 

4 

MuHidora 

Barw'on 

3 

44 

1H04 


G 

a 


R. of Denmark 

3 

52 

1866 

Tory boy 

7 

0 



Panic 

Riveriuu . , . . . 

3 

44 

l8tJ(i 

The Barb ... 

6 

11 

Exile 

Falcon 

H 

43 

1867 

Tim Wliiaier 

S 

11 

Gimuu of Ueart'-* 

Exile 

a 

8'.» 

1868 

Glencoe . ... 

0 

i 

Strop ... .,,,. 

Shonandott!'.. 

s 

42 

1800 

Warrior. ... 

8 

10 

The Monk 

Pbrebf. 

s 

40 

1870 

NImblefnot . 

6 

;i 

Lapdog 

Valentme ...r 

s 

37 

1871 

The Pearl . . . 

7 

3 

Roinuta . , . A. . . . 

Irlwh King...' 

» 

39 

1872 

The Ounrk . 

7 

10 

The Ace 

Dagvv'orth. . . 

3 

39 

1873 

1 Don Juan . . . 

0 

12 

Dagw'<»rth 

Horatio...., 

3 

86 

1874 

lliiricol 

6 


I*roioH 

Tim Diver. . ' 

3 

87* 

1875 

Wollomat ... 

7 

8 

Kiclimoiul 

Goldsbrougli. i 

5 

38 

1870 

Briselrt 

({ 

1 

Sybil 

Timothy .... I 

3 


1877 

ChoHiler 

6 

J2 

SavanakA 

The Vagabond 1 

8 

83* 

1878 

(^iilaTuiu 

8 


Tom Kirk 

Waxv. 

8 

85* 

18711 

Darriwell ... 

7 

4 , 

Sweet nn'at 

Snw arrow. .?! 

a 

80| 

1880 

Gd. FittTKUir. 

6 

10 : Piogroaa 

JaI, Durgliley. , 

3 

84* 

1881 

Zulu 

5 

10 

Tile t i^ar 

Svvee^ieiit . . . 

3^824 

1882 

Ansyrlitn 

7 

13 

Htockwell 

(Itidarz 

H 

40 

1883 

Martini I’len’y 

7 

5 

First Wate'r.... 

Goinmotion,. 

8 

80* 

1884 

Malua 

9 

9 

Uommotion .... 

Plauiilblo 

j 

1 

31| 


BICYCLING. 



COtJRSINO. 

WATBBtOO COP. 


Tear. 

Winner, 

^ Runner up. 

1878 

Mias Heller 

PBQt. 

1874 

Roy^ Water 

Bandy. 

1875 

Satidy 

Lucy. 

1876 

Miss \V4lker 

Cockatoo. 

1877... 

Gltana 

V^lfFOfOiUB. 

1878 

Y oung Deislqiie. 

Perl, 

IS'i'D 

! 1 adex. , 

BLaate 

1880 

Springwatcr 

Baiihful Maid. 

IKHI 

Lady Maryborough. 

Baahful Maid, 

18H2 

Capri .... 

Midd of Obome, 

1883 

llhodanthe 

Shrewd Girl. 

1884 

Melfort 

1 Mootufoon. 

1RH5 

l?h(WliiTit.ho. , . . 

SicBta. 




AUSTRALIAN CUP. 


1877 

La Rapule 

Perl. 

1H78 

Misti Egerton 

Padlfldeeii. 

1879 

Styx 

Bacchua. 

1880 

Peerless Belle 

HUda. 

1H81 

Frazer 

Helen. 

1882 

T^roberphie 

Klngdaher. 

1888 

Hhoduntho 

BUid of Obome. 





GREATEST DISTANCES RIDDEN AT 
STATED PERIODS. 


Some of the host blcjcling porfonnancoa from | niU© to 100 mlloa, to 
Juiiuary lat, 1885 : 

AMATBITR, 


Dis- 

tance. 

Time, 

Name. 

Plavte. 

Date, 

mil<>H. 

I 

b ra a 

0 0 38 U5 

G. M. Ilendcl . .. 

America 

188-4 -Get. 16 

i 

8 

0 2 IS 1-5 

0 2 39 

0 5 33 2-5 1 

S. SelltT.*^ 

H. Scllerti 

U. H. Enghhb 

Enf'lund 

1H84 -Sept 17 
1H81— t)ct. 16 
1884- Sept 11 

6 

0 14 18 

1 C, H. Hillier 

1884 -Sept. 2.5 
1^JJ4 - Sept. 11 

10 

0 29 ID 2-5 

i li. H. Knglirtli 


20 

0 .59 6 3-5 

' K. K. English 

**' .... 

2r> 

1 16 H 2-5 

il. [,. Oortis 

41 

1882- S«>pt. 22 

50 

2 18 58 U5 

ii<in,.T K. Falconer 

Cl 

1882- July 29 

100 

6 50 5 2-5 

IML Fry 

4* 

1883-JuIy 27 


PROFESSIONAL. 


Dis- 

tance. 

Time. 

Nanio. 

riaoe. 

Date. 

in lien. 

* 

i 

1 

h. in, s. 

0 10 3-5 

0 1 20 

• 

R. A. Nfl'llnciii 

K. Howell 

America 

England. ... 

1884- Sept. 17 
.Vug 18 
o c< 

0 2 40 4-6 

li. Howell..'. 

fct 

.% 

0 5 .^'1 

0 It 21 

F, J . J.,eeM 

F. Wood 



]^--Aug 33 

10 

0 28 58 

T. Battensby 


i, il 

20 

2.5 

0 oS 34 

1 17 20 1 r. 

J. Lees 

T. BatteiiHby 


1 88.3-- Aug. 19 
1884-- Aug. 3 
1884--,! uly 6 
IHHO-May 7 

50 

2 47 20 

F. Wood , . : 


100 

Tj .51 r 

G W. Waller 

ScoUaud.. 




AIISTKALIAN- 

Dirt- 

tanoe 

Time. 

Name. 

Place. 

Date. 

inlleM 

2 

5 

10 

20 

2.5 

b. m, H. 

(► 2 43 4-5 

0 5 :>8 

0 15 n; 

0 31 17 

1 3 58 

J 19 W 

W S HflzelUm , . 
F 11. Shackleford. 

U tt 

»i «c 

Melhoume .. 
«( 

tt 

tt 

tt 

1883-Mnr. 17 
1885~Fcb. 5 

it iC 

a i4 

a fti 


AMATEUR. 

nra. MIh. Ydp. 

1 SJO 600 R n. English » Crystal Palace, Sm>tember 11, 1884. 

l!8 17fi 470 iU li. Tierney, K<lli\burpb, June 1:4, 1880, 

314 8W) W. Snook, London and Bath Road, Sept. 80, 1888. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

1 2U 005 F. J Lees, Lek-t'Ster, AnjruHt 18, 1888^ 

13 180 1,408 “ Middloshnnigh, Septejnbor27, 

I’hc Rreatijs^t diHtanc(.‘ ever ridden hi six days was dimo by Itawaon, of 
Derby, who covered 1,500 luileM. 

(irejilent dlsfunce ruJileii witbont diamounthi^?— 880 miles 4fi0 yards, 
in 10 brH. Oin. <'108., by II lliiritatn ^Prof.), at Agricultural Hall, March 
IS, 1880. 

TRICYCLING. 

AMATEUIL. 

1 mile, 3m. 5 m., M. Lowndes, Surbiton, .Tone 1, 1885. 

5 lom. ID 8-6ti., M. I^wndes, Surbiton, »iurie 1, 1888. 

82m 38 m., “ “ “ 

1h. lOm. 50 h., O, E. LllOa, LilUo Bridge, June 81, 1884. 

Ih. 28m 5 Km., 


10 

80 

25 

dO 

100 


ail. llm. n. J. Wobb, Crj'etal Palace, Aug. 8, 1884. 
6h. 48m. 884«. “ “ 


AQUATICS. . 

ROWING. 

Champiok op Tine Woklp,— W m. Beach, Sydney, who defeated Ed. 
Hanlon, on the Parramatta River, Angutrt 16, 1884, by alx lengtba, 
time, 2ltn. Rh' ; and again on the 8Hth March, by eight lengths, time, 
22in. 6K; each time easily. . 

vJjfAMinoN or AiTsTRAiitA. — Will. Beach, Sydney. , 

AMA-ruTTit C’HAMPiOitf or Nkw SfluTn Wauss.— W. G. Brett, Sydney. 

AwATKtm CuAinuoN or Victquu.-A. W. Flttet-, Melbourne. 

Bkht TiMKH ruoM PuTNKY TO M 0 KTL.AKK.— Champlon Oourac (Star 
and Garter, Putney, to Ship, Mortlakc).— -Tarrlyer, 88ni. Wa.J Bawdou, 
asm r>7M ; iligifiuM. 3.3m. 8 h. (Jniio 20, 1876) ; T. White, i»m. ISa.; K. 
(’’humberw, 2.3Tn. 15m.: J. Renforth, S»tn. J5b,; T. Ilcmrc. tdhn. lOa.*, H, 
Kelly, S8ni. 23r. The faato«t time In a cliampiou match waa made by 
R^iforlh, 38m. 1.5 m„ November 16, 1868. 

Bkht ovrn PAwnAMATTA Cmamptoji OoujMm.-wR, Trlcketc, 2(hii. 
11m.; W. Beach, 20in. 17b.; Chaa. H^olda, SOm. 466.; dtatauca, three 
milen 830 yardtu. 

SWIMMING. 

100 yards (two turns) In Im. Hfs,, B. T. Jones, England. 1878. 

200 (stmightford) 2ni. 17s., F. B. Oampholl, Amencib 1877, 

440 “ Sm. 823-5S., (*, Cohen, America, 1878. 

1 mile, 12ni. 42^a. O. F. Beolc, America, 1878. 

^ aubtraua. 

100 yanls (Id very rough water, one turn) lin. 90 b. 

200 •* “ two “ ) 8m. iB. { A. T. Ketiney« 

440 «• four ) ftm. 884a* f Victoria. 

8«o “ ** eight “ )t4m. 8 b. ) 









BS7SBBK0B TJkVlXS, 


WAGES IN MELBOURNE,* THE CAPITAL OF VICTORIA, 1884. 


Podcrlptjion of Labor, 


Kate of M aiiiw. 


DewcvijUlon t>r Labor. 


KttH? of W«g«w. 


1.— pOKJCBTtO SBRVANTH. 
f Coachmoii,-footi»<Ji^, f (kit week, with I 
< grooiuH, gardenern, f b’ru aiMl I'dg’g. I 
( BiiUere 

OouKB, per aimnm wllh b'd and Iclg. 

LaiuidrGHBes, “ “ 

HoUBcmuidSf ** 

l4ar(>eniald!A, “ ** 

General servta., “ 

Gh'ls, per wv^ek, “ 

2.— Faun Skbvavtb. 

Plooghnicti, per week, uud founds 
Pann laborerw, “ - “ 

Mllknieii for 

dalrlvB, “ “ 

OheoiHi‘tnak<*rft, “ 

Kea|*er«,t per acre “ 

Mowcrnf,t “ “ 

ThroHliora,t pepboshol, 

Cooks, per aimaiu, 

Dairymaids, ** with h'd and Jdg. 


( Dairyii: 
< OcK)ks, 
( Genera 


( General aervts., “■ 

Married couple# Cc<?nerully useful), per annum, wlih 

board and lodging 

Hop-pickers, per bushel 

Malsse-plckers, per bog 


-- Station Servants . 

Bonudory riders, per annum, with rations 
SlicpIierciB, “ “ 

Stockineiu “ “ 

IIutkeepei'K, “ “ 

nfutAB C<»ok8, “ 

Maice Lrttmrors, per week, 

Drovers, “ •* 

Slieepwttshcrs, *• “ 

Shearers, per 100 sheep shorn, with ra- 
tions 

v«r«oi«u Cooks, per annum, with board ami lodg. 
Females 

Married couples, per auiium, wiih rations 

4 .— W (» nKEu » IN Books , Kto . 

Printers, p<5r 1,000 

1 J the »giaphcrs, per week 

Binders, . 

PaiH'r-rnlers, “ 

Sowers and roldors (females), “ 


aOtf. to 408. 
£40 to i;(i5 
£85 to £52 
£25 to £40 
£20 to £36 
£20 to £80 
5e. toSs. 


20 h . to 26s . 
^ 6 #. to 208 . 

15s. foaOs, 
26s. to 40 h. 
lOs. t-o I5f*. 
8m. iid to 6m. 
M. to 7d. 
£ri() to £6i) 
£:i0 10 £3.6 
£30 to £.^4) 
£30 to £.35 

£m) to £fK> 
to 44d. 
dd. 


£10 to £60 
£16 to £52 
£60 to £76 
£26 to £40 
£50 to £iK) 
ir>«. to 20s. 
25s, to 40ft. 
15 h. to 25 h. 

12 h. to tbs 
£SO to £.50 
.£20 to £40 
£60 io £00 


IJthcfgiaphcrs , per week £2 lOs to .£3 15 m . 

Binders , . £2 to £.‘J 

PaiH ' r - rnlers , “ £8 to £8 10 m . 

Sowers and roldors ( females ), “ 15 h , u > 25 s . 

5. -In Watchkm, Jkwkuiv, and Prrciocs MaxALM. 

Watchmakers , per week £3 10s . to £6 

Manufacturing jewelers , “ £2 15 m . to £ 1 15s . 

Knamclers , ** £6 to .£8 


6.“' In Mktalh otuer than Gold ani* Silver, 


Blacksmithft, per day . 

Forrlera— Firemen , per week. 

** Doormen 

tlaromermeu, per day , 

Fitters, ‘ , 

TnmerH, ‘‘ 

Ik^ltennakera and platers, 

Hiveter$ • 

Molders, “ 

Bra^ftJlnishieni^ coppersmlt'i ' “ 

Tinsmiths, poi ' 

Ironworkers, “ 

Galvanhsors, “ . 

Plumberfi, gaslltters, 


10m. to 14s. 

£2 1.5s. 
80 h. to 40s. 
7h. to H«. 
Pm. to 12m. 
10s. It, I2w. 
lUs. to Ho. 
9s. to ns. 
10s, to 128. 
8s. to I2t>. 
£2 to £3 
£2 10s. to £3 
£8 

£8 to £8 Ipe. 


7.~^In Oabrlaqks aHii Harness. 


Smiths, 

Bodyroakers , 

Wheelers, 

Painters, 

3'rimmeni, 

Vlsemen, 

Safidlers , 


per week £2 5 h. to dS4 

“ £2 10ft. to £4 10b. 

“ £2 10m. to £8 IOh. 

per day 8s. to 13s. 6d, 

Mr week £3 lOs, to £3 Ute. 

“ 25 h. to S08, 

“ £3 to £8 


8.— Workers in Ship-m and Boats, * 

Sailors— Sailing vessols, p«u' month, and found 

“ Steamships, “ “ 

Ship carpcDtcTM, shipwrights, per day 

StevedorcM’ men, lumpers. “ 


9 .— In HonaEs and Buildinos . 


Masons, j>er day . 

Plasterers, “ 

Bricklayers, “ 

Slalerw, “ 

Carpenters, 

Laborer!^ “ 

Painters and glaziers, ^ . 

10 —In FtrRNiTnnt, PItc. 

(^ablnetmukers, per we«'k.. 

Upholsterera, “ 

PolisherM, “ 

Coopew, “ 


IL — In Dkkss . 

pcThonr . 


• The wagee quoted for rural occupations, such as farm ami station 
servauti, apply to InatanoeB in which the engagement Is made fu Mel- 
bourne. 

t or late years, the greater part of reaping, mowing, and thresh- 
ing has boon done by machinery. 


Tailors, pcThonr 

per week. 

“ In factortes, “ .... 

Manth*‘-niaker8, * 

Milliners, tli'Mt clnsfl, " 

“ second cltthM, “ .... 

Dressmakers, “ .. ,. 

Neeillcwtijncu, ‘‘ , ... 

Bootinakcrs, riveting children’s IsKits, pei 
riveting boys’ bools, 

*• riveting women's boots. 

“ riveting men’s boots, 

making weliiugtont to older 
“ making elii^tirs to onU-r, . . . 

*' Mnchiinsts, pei week. ... 

IlatterB— llodymakiTH, pt'r dozen 

“ KlniMhiTM, ‘‘ 

“ Hhaperfl, .. .. 

“ Crown-sewers, “ ... 

“ 'riimniers, “ 

f Tailoresses, per week . , 

nothing J i’resscrtit, “ 

Factories I SiortTiiakerM, “ 

I MaeliinistM, “ 

DrajicrM' ttssislanls, carjiet salt‘.«ijien, per vv 

12.--IN Poon AND Drink. 
B«kei-s- Foremen, peiweek 


])er week 


Beeond luindip, “ 

Biiti.her«— Bbopmen, 

“ Bl.'Ojghtermen, 

“ Boys. iK'r week, with boaid and lodging 

“ Huiali-goodH men, i*<T week, ** 
Maltsters,'” “ “ 

33.— In Animal SensTANciift. 

Cnrrii’rM, per week 


Cnrrii’rM, per week. 

THiinerH, 

Beainsmen, “ 

Bbedsnnm, “ 

Fellmongcrs, “ . . 

14 .— In Stone, Ct.av, Etc. 
Bnckmakerh, ]>er1,0(X).. 

ISavvies, pei day .. 

C ^ uarryineii , 

Daborers, 

Stonebreaken*. per cubic yard,. 


General managers, 
Legal “ 

Mining ** 

Engiucers. 

Engine - drivers , 

Pitmen, 

lilacksmitbs , 

Carpenters. 

Fowuien iff shift, 
Miners, 

Bnrf acemnn —Laborers 
Btkvs, 

Ohliiese, 


per cubic yard, 
-In Minks, 

pcT week . 


£4 IOh. to £5 
£4 lOft. (o£6 
J2 k. to I8 h, 
10s. to 1^. 


lOs, to 12«, 
IDs. 10 12s, 
IOh. Ut 13hu 
J3 h . 

10». to 13S4 
7s. to 8s. 
9s. to 10s. 


£2 6fi. to £4 
£2 JOn, to £4 
£2 to £S 
£2 6s. to £8 


JOd. 

£2 IOh. to £8 
£2 to £2 lOS, 
ir)H. to S5s. 
£.3 tOs, 

STjh. 

].5h to 26s. 
1.5h. to 25 h. 
6d. 
lOtl. 

Is, to D. lid. 
Is 8d. 

10 # 

6d. 

1.5I-. to 80s. 
12h. I(»20h. 
12h. to 24s. 
4 h, to J2ft, 

3s. 6d to 5 s. 
6 h 

12s. 6d. to 36s, 
£2 io .£2 15ft. 
J2 h. to 25^, 
SiOft. to Hf)H, 
£3 6h. to £J IOh. 


to £3 
25 h to ^158. 
not,. lo IOh. 
£2 to .12 10 b. 
IOn. ti> SJOh, 
£' IOh. to £2 
£2 5S. to £8 


£2 IOh. to £3 
3Hs. lo 46 h. 
£2 to £2 lOa. 
£2 8.H. to i'2 5 h. 
£1 16s. to £3 


18p. to 20 s. 
ttft. to 7 h 
Mb. to ISs. 

78. to8e. 

Ifi. 6d. to 8s 6d. 


£2 lOfi. io £12 
IOh . to £5 
£3 5 h . to £7 
£3 to m 
£2 to £.3 16s . 
£1 lOft . lo £4 
£2 to £4 
£2 2 - to £4 
£2 2h. to £8 
£2 to £8 
£1 5ft . to m lOe . 
15S . to £3 
13s . to 8 & A . 


4' Scarce and in demand. 




M 


mm 




’WEIOH3?rS avmAJSTTRaSS, 


AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT. 

16 Dmchms 1 aanc«‘(oz,)-S8.35B:r’m’M 

16 Oimcefli 1 Pound (lb >—456-6 ** 

1 Slone. 

? Stone 1 Quarter (qr->. 2R iKinndfl. 

iOimrlerM 1 llundrwl-’w’L, ll'-’poundH 

iH> Unndred-woiglit- . 1 Tou» 2,^440 pimiidB. 

The tittuidard avoirdunoln pound of the United 
BtatPft, copied from the llritiBh Ktundarrt, 1 h 
grain too heavy. 'J’lus gramme in legal 
at l.^,4^?Si graluH, and the kilogramme at a.aiMO 
jK^imda, In Home the h>n ratew at 13, ‘240 

ponndi^, and in othern at only a,060— Iho latter 
value being llto more usual. 

TROY WEIGHT. 

24 drains 1 Pennyweight, (dwt ) 

20 iVunyweighlM 1 < Hiiue,- 4«») gruiiia. 

12 ounces 1 Pound, ^^5.760 grains. 

<}oId, fiiver, platinum, and aome gem« are 
Aveighod liy thin Boale. Pearls luid dhimouds 
aro weighed by the carat of 4 j muis, 6 diamond 
grains hotiig equal to 4 grauiH irov. 

APOTHECARIES* WEIGHT. 

20(;imlnH 1 Serorde. 

a Scruido . , 1 Drachm. 

*H Drachms .1 Onuce. 

•►12 Ounces 1 pound. 

* Bame as in troy weight, as in also the grain. 
LINEAR MEASURE. 

' 8 Warley corns, 1 Inch. 

12 hiches 1 Fooi..*0,3(V17 metre. 

6 FtUft 1 Yard— 0.01428 metre: 

.54 Yiu*dH t Hod, Perch, or Pole 

4 roles, or 300 Lmke. . 3 Cham. 

h> ( ’hftinn 1 Furlong. 

8 Furlongs .1 Mlle« 1.C0U6 kilorn’rh ’ 

llJiio y*) Inch 

1 Noli (clofJi meanfinO 21,4 Ini hen. 

t J*alm 3 

1 Hand (Used for height of hoi'steH;4 “ 

1 Span 0 

1 Cubit 38 

1 Scotch Kll- sr.oc *• 

3 KngllHh Fll 45 “ 

1 Fatliom .6 Feet. 

3 Cable's Length 120 Fathoms. 

1 lii'Hgue 3Mile-< 

1 Degree of the Kqmitor Oft 1013 Miles. 

1 Degree of Meridian 06.046 “ 

SQUARE, OR SURFACE 
MEASURE. 

144 Square Inelies. . .1 8q. Foc*t, — 0.20 square 
decimetres. 

0 •' Feet 1 Sq. Y'ard,— 0,880 square 

metre. 

30V4 “ Yayds 1 Square Rod. 

JO “ UtKlii 1 Chain 

40 “ “ ..IKoed. 

4 Roods t .4(re, or 43,560 Hq feet. 

540 Acres 1 s<| Mile,— 250 hectares. 

The acre, 0. *05 hectare. 

CUBIC, OR SOLID MEASURE. 

37‘-*ft <hibic Im hes 1 f'nbic Foot. 

27 Cubic Feet J (.‘ubic yard. 

40 Cubic Feet of rough, or. ./ 1 rp t 

50 (hihie Feof of hewn timber ( ^ Ton or Load. 

42 Cubic Fuet of limbcf . ... I Dril isb Ship- 
ping I 'on. 

40 Cubic Feet 1 American 

Sbip’g Ton. 

308 Cubic Feet 3 Stark Avood. 

128 Cubic Feet 1 Cord wood. 

APOTHEC.\RIES* MEASURE. 

60 Minims 1 Fluid Drachm. 

H Draelmis I Oiinco. ' 

|0 Ounces ... 1 Pint. 1 

^ I’luls I Imi>erial Gallon. 


LIQUID MEASURE, 

4 01118 IPltH. (pt.> 

2 PlnU :i Quart, (qt.) 

4 Quarts — 1 Galloti, (gal.) 

42 Gall oua 1 Tierce, 

63 “ 1 Xlogghead. (Uhd.) 

W ** 1 Ihinchooii. 

326 “ IPipe. 

262 “ 3 Ton. 

10 ‘‘ 1 Anker, 

18 “ IRnnlct. 

•33V4 “ 1 Barrel, (bbi.) 


* In some of the Btatea 32 gallons make a 
barrel. «. 

DRY MEASURE. " 

The BiiBliel U 3150.42 cubic iuchcB, that of 
Kngland being 2218.192 cubic Inches. The im- 
perial bushel is, therefore, 1 0815 Unifod States 
bushfils. In dry measure the litre jh h*gal at 


0.908 quart, 
uued : 
2PintH. . 

4 Quarts., 

2 I Jajlons. 
4 PefckH 
36 Bushels. . 


dry measure the litre jh h*gal at 
The following table ja geueniUy 

1 Quart.. 

I < ittlloij of 2118.6 cubi'- InchOB. 

1 iHick. (pk.i 
> Tkt/‘tici, ilm‘sh ) 

. . 1 Cliuldroti (For coke and coal.) 


MEASURES OF TIME. 

60 Seconds 1 Minute, 

60 Minutes J jjour. 

24 Hours 1 Day 

1 Days I Week, 

28 Days 1 Lunar Month 

28, 29. 80 or 31 Days 1 Calendar Month, 

12 Calendar Months 1 Year. 

305 I hiyw 1 ( 'ornmon Y ear. 

306 Days I Leap 1 eat . 

ANGULAR MEASURE. 

60 SecondM 1 Minute. 

60 Minutes 1 Degree. 

•10 l>egrot‘H 3 Sign 

90 Degrees 1 Qu.ndrant 

4 Quadrants, or 360^ 1 Circumference. 

orgrcjii circle. 

MEASURES FOR HOUSE- 
KEEPERS. 

Wheat flour 1 pound -- 1 <pmrt. 

Indian meal 1 pouDd 2 oz • 3 “ 

Butter, when soft 1 pound - 1 “ 

]joaf sugar, broken ... 1 iKMunl - 1 “ 

White sugar, pow'd, . . 1 jKmnd 1 o/.. - 3 

Brown sugar IponudSo?:. "1 “ 

Kggs 10 egg-- -- 1 poniu] 

Flour H quarts - 3 i)eck. 

Flour .4 fn'ck« — 1 bushel 

i.iqrins. 

Pi Large tablcspoonfuls Pint. 

8 l^rge tableapoonfulM 1 dtU 

4 Large UibleapfKmfulB W <»il) 

2 Gills tjpml. 

2 Poit-a I Quart. 

.4Quarls 1 Gallon.* 

1 Comimm sized tumbler hoblH , . .U a Pint. 

1 (-omiiion sized wdne glass holds . ,l.|n GiH. 

25 Droi/e are equal to I Teasjwonful. 

AMERICAN MONEY. 

10 Mills lOnt. 

30 Cenm .. 1 Dime. 

30 Dimes 1 Dollar. 

30 Dollors 1 Eagle. 

In the and Month, 3214 rente make a Wf,* 
in Mew York the same sum is called a shilling. 


FOREIGN WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. 

With tb«lr value given lu the atandkrd of tha 
United Kingdom. 

FRANCK. 

Metro 3.28 Peot.. 

Decimetre (MOth meure) 3,94 IncUe^. 

Volt * 8.00 Gallons. 

Hectolitre 186.43 Gallona. 

Decalitre 8.64 Oulloiiiii, 

Litre a.llPmta. 

Kilolitre 85,^ Feet. 

Hectolitre 8 . 84 Bu»hel 0 . 

Decalitre .* O.OILQnarU. 

Millier 82.06 Pounds. 

Quintal 880.5<4 Pounda 

Kilogramme 2.81 Pouuda, 

FltPBBlA. 

iOO Pounds of 8 Cefloguo marks 

each 103.31 Pounda. 

Quintal, llOjjownda 133.42 Pounds, 

HhidTel of grain 3 ,r>6 Bushels, 

Fimerof wine 38 14 (ialloiis, 

Kll of cloth 8,39 Feet. 

Foot 1.08 Feet. 


100 Pounds of 82 laths each . , 90.26 Pounds. 

Chert W'l j l. of grain .5,96 Bushels. 

' Vciiro i>t wUu; 8.85 (Jallous, 

l^ctprNbnrgh foot 1 IS Feet. 

Moscow foot 1.10 Feet. 

Pood 36.00 Pounds 

♦SFAIK, e 

Quintal, or4Arroba« 101 41 Pouiidy. 

Anoba *,5.36 Pounds. 

Arroha of wino 4.<(3 Gallons. 

Fancga of grain 1 60 liusheiH, 

NJCTHKRLANDa. 

Kll 8 28 Feet 

MuddeofZak 2.84 BushelH, 

Vat hectolitre 26.42 Gallons, 

Kan litre 2.31 Pints. 

Pond kilogramme 2.21 Pounds. 

BKNMARK. 

I(K) Pounds, 1 centner 110.28 Pounds, 

Barrel or toende of corn 3.95 Busliels. 

\ lertel of wine 2.04 Gallons. 

Copoiiiiageii or Rhineland foot. . 1.08 Foot. 


'Die \eAv England States call 16% cents a 
Mhilling, blit ail of thes€" values are not legal, 

ENGLISH MONEY. 

4 Farthings 1 Penny. 

12 Pence 1 Shilling. 

20 ShillhigH — *1 Pound or Sovereign>-$4.8606. 

♦In United Statos custom houses it rafos at 
$4.84, 


300 pound**, or 5 lispunds 73.76 Pounds, 

Ivan of corn 7 42 BusbeU 

Last 75.00 BnshelH. 

Ciinii of wine 69.09 Gallon*. 

Kll (;f cloth 3.95 Feet. 

♦PORTUGAL. 

lot? Pounds 103.19 Pounds. 

22 Pounds (1 arroha) 22.26 Pounds. 

Alqnlrre... ^ 4.75 Bushels. 

Almude of wine 4.37 Uallons, 

xhiiNa. 

™i 1,83 Oimcea. 

10 'I’ailH 1 catty 1,38 Poundin. 

100 (.‘attlee 1 picul 133.26 Pounds, 

Tn the following conntries the French metric 
system has been either introduced or legalized. 
Argentine Ooufederation. Austria, .Belgluin, 
IloTivla, Brazil, Chill, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Kgyi»t, German EmiiJle, Greece, Italy, Mexiea 
♦Portugal HiHpain. 

Tn the utiiU'd Btatos the metric Bysiem was 
legMlizcd by an act of CougresH, passed in 1866, 
but it has not ycM. come Into use. 

^'he present unlfomi system of BwlDterland . 
Is upon a semi>nietrlc basis. 

In Turkey the weights and measnres vary lu 
the different provinces, and with the nature of 
the substances to be measureiL 



THE railroads OF THE WORLD IN 1880. 


1, ITorth Ajugrtca. 


; TJnUed BtAtes. 

Canada 

Mt^xlco 


4. Eubopk, continued 


i. HlDDLl AMXRICA. 


4, KDBOPlf; 


Itondnran 

Coata itictt 

Cuba (Bpani«b) 

Jamaica (British).... 
Panama (Colombia). 


8. South America. 


Bolivia 

Ecuador 

VeUfKuela 

Guiana (Bin lah). . . . 

Bmzil 

Pern . 

ChiU 

ArKcrilinc Republic . 

ParuKuay 

UnJj?iiiiy 


" Groat Britain and Ireland 

France 

Spain 

Portugal 

Bedgntin 

Metnci’lamls 

Denmark 

Sweden 

NorM’ay 

i PuKi^ia* 


Gornianj 

AuHtriallungary.. 


Switzerland . 

^rLyV.-. 

Uoiimania 
(Jrecct* 


[ Turkey in Asia 

Jndia (Britli^hi 

(Vyloii (Brifinh) 

Jnfu (I)nlcli) 

I Pbilippineh (SpaniHh). 

Cliina , 

.Japan 


S. Africa a. 


f Ksypt 

Tiinw 

1 Algeria (French) 

. ^ CaiK* (Vdony (Britinh) 

I Nainaqnabiud 

Natal 

[ TVIauritiua . ^ 


7. Australia , . 


New Sontli WttlCH. 
(^nccnMhuul 


\ Ictoria 

South AuKiralia, 

I Wc^’teru Aiihtialirt 

I Tasmania 

t. New Zealand .... 


Grand Total. 


QUICK PASSAGES OF OCEAK STEAMERS. 


New York to Queenetown 

New York to OueeriHtown 

New York to Queen eiown 

Queenstown to New York 

New York to Queenattiwn 

Queengtown to New York 

IJvernool to New York 

Philnnelpliia to Queenstown 

New York to Havana 

Havana to New York 

New York to Asplnwall . , .. 

Aspinwall to New York 

San Francisco to Vokoiiama 

Yokohama to San Franc isco 


Miles. 

,...3, AN). 

... ,2.«r)(). 

. .2,9.'»0 

. 2.»r]0. 

... .2,9ri0 
....3.050 
3.010. 
. . 1,22.5. 


Stramer. Date. D. 

..Arizona,, June. IfiTO 7 

Britannic Dec, JH70 7 

. . City of Beilin i>ct. , 1875 7 

. .City of Berlin Kent, 1675 7 

..Rus<*ta ' July, 1809 6 


..3.050 Kuas-la 1609 

3.010. , Illinois Dec , 1«7« 

. 1,225 City of Veni Cruz Aup., Itt7« 

,1,SJ25 Citv of New y«.trK May, 1875 

. .2,300 Henry (Uiuuncey 187.5 

.2 .‘loo Henry Channrey 187^5 

4,704 City of Peeking 

. 4.7'tM Oceanic 1870 


hme, ISidi 8 

1S09 9 

Dec , 1«7« H 

Anp., 18?« 4 

May, 1875 3 

1875 () 

1875 0 

1.5 

1870 H 


Velocity of Various Bodies* 


Per Hour. Per Second. 


A man walks . 3 

A horae trots 7 

A horse runs .... 20 

Steamboat runa 18 

SaiUfig veiwel runs 10 

Slow rivers flow . ..3 

Raptd rlvhni flow 7 

A rifle ball moves 1,000 

Sound “ 743 

Llgnt “ .\ 192.000 

Etectilclty “ 888,000 


20 29 

.. - 18 “ 20 

10 “ 14 

, . ..3 “ 4 

7 “ 10 

...1,000 ** 1466 

743 “ 1142 

192.000 miles per eccond, 
..288,000 “ “ 


BIKES OF TYPF-— It requires IMW Upes of Diamond type to make 
iSlnchos i ofi^rr, ITS; Of 166 ; of Nonpareil, 143; of Min- 
ion^ 12k ; of Brevier, 1124 ; of Bourgeoie, 1024 ; of Long PHtner, 89 ; of. 
maU Flea^ 89 ; of jPica, 714 ; of 64. 


Strength of Ice ice 11 inches thick will boRr men on foot ; 4 

inchoK thick will bc.nr iticii ou horseback : 6 Inches thick will bear cattle 
and tennis with bgbl h>Hd.‘^ ; Hinehes tlucU will bi ar teams with heavy 
loads ; lOinchC'^ thick mil bear a pn ^^ureof 1,UI)0 pounds per square 

Counted in Oroupe,-' 12 rbing^ make 1 dozen, 12 doz. (144) 1 
12 gross, (1,728; 1 great things 1 prtD', 6 things 1 eet, 20 

things 1 et'ore. * 

In Counting Paper -24 sheets muU<‘ 1 guite, 20 quires (480 sheets), 

1 nam. 2 reams (900 sheers), l handle, 5 bundles (4,800 sheets), 1 bnie> 

Clasaifloation of Books. -The tenne folio, qnaiio, oc(my>.etc,, 
point out the nvmbet tf letme Into which a sheet of paper 1« folded in 
making a biKik, ihe number of pages In cacti sheet being termed a oiiyiui- 
lure ,* A folio book or piiiwr w uuide of sheets folded in 2 leaves ; a 
owflrfo (4to) of shnet*^ folded into 4 Icuvcs; on octavo (8vo), Cleaves ; duo- 
decimo (12iuo), 12 leaves , 18i/if>, in 18 leaves ; u24fMo, in 24 leaves ; a 32nto, 
In 32 leaves, etc. 

In Copyinflr-Y2 words make one folio, or sheet of common 9 
words Que folio in chauemy. 


UOOEBK ABBRBTIATIOKS. 









A.A.^, (Academiat Am^rkanoi Soclus ) Meui*- 
ber of Uu* Atnerieau Ac^dnny, 

A.B. {Artium Ihwoalaut^us.) Bnclielor of 
Artw. 

A.h.C,F M. AoKTlcan Board of Commi&- 
for Foreign Mit-Riona. 

A.C. {Ante CfuimtumA Before 
AEL {4'Etatk.) Of int^c ' aged. 

Al. Alubamit. 

A.M. {ArHum Ma^Ukr-) Master of Arts. 

A M. (Ait(f Mfi.rkfMnA Before iioon. 

A.M. (Afi»o Mundi.) In the year of tbo 
world. 

Au, (Anfio>) lu the year. 

Apr, A])nl. 

A 2i. fAur^o tkgni.) In the year of the reign. 
Ark. Arkansas 

A. r.C. {Atmo f/rWf Coiidiftt'.) In tho year 
from the fonndutiou of lUe city. 

Au^. Augiisr. 

Apidr. Avoirdupois. 
b. Born. 

B. Book. 

B.A. Bachelor of Arts. 

/i(U Balance. 

Bail. Baronet 
B. (J Btdore Christ. 

S. C.L. Bachelor of Civil Law. 

B.2). B/iCholor of Divinity. 

Bd. B<juud. 

Bdff Bound in boards. 

Bertj Benjamin. 

Bk. Book. 

B. L. Bachelor of Laws. 

Bp. Blsliop. 

Bt iff (hn, Brlgudier-Qoneral, 

C. ,orC\i7) (Caput.) Chapter, 

C(U Caiifomia. 

(’oa,, or Caz/'f*. Cambridge. 

(\ipH. C^apitals, " 

Capt. (Captain. 

C /?, Companion of ^ he Bath, 
r, (\t* of <’(numon Pleas. 

C. A’. Civil Kiif^Mncor. 

■ C./. (’hlef .Tu ,tice. 

Co. Company. 

Col. Colonel ; Colorado. 

Com. C'onirnodfjre 
Conn., or Ct. Connecticut. 

Cor, Corinthians, 

Cor. Brr CorrcNpcjiidlng Secretary. 

Crim. Con. Criminal Convereation ; Adnl- 
tery, 

a. Cent: CU. Cents. 

Cuft. riundredwelght 

D. ,or(f. Penny, or pence. 


Dan. Daniel. 

D. C. District of Cohunbla. 

D C.L. Doctor of Civil Law, ' . 

D. D. ( I)i riniUUis Doctor,) Doctor of Divinity. 
Aa. Deacon. 

Ac. Decemlyir 
Del Delaware. 

Dept ^Departmooit. 

Deut. Deuteronomy. 

A/f,, or dft. Defendant. 

J)k(. District. 

Dut. Atty. District Attorney. 

D. M. Doctor of Music. 

Do. {IHtb}.) The same. 

Dots. ($) Dollars. 

Dox, Dozen. 

Dr. Doctor ; Debtor ; Dram. 

J) V. (Dm VfjUnte.) God willing. 

Divt. Pennyweight. 

E. Knst. 

Ed hklition ; Editor. 

Edw. Edward. 

E. C., or €.ff. [ejcetfipli gratia.) For example. 
EJllz, Klizubcth. 

E. N E. East -north-east. 

Ephesians. 

Enij Esquin', 

Et. al, (et alii ) And others. 

AVer., or (ed eccUra.) And so forth. 

Ei. ceq. (et mqutnila.) And what follows, 
Exod, Exodus. 

Ez. Ezra. 

Ezik. Ezekiel. 

P’ahr. Fahreuhelt- 
Feb. F<‘bniur)'. 

FI., or Floi\ Florida. 

Fred Frederic. 

F. It. S. Fellow of the Royal Society. 

Foot, or feet. 

Ftfr. Furlong. 

Qa. Georgia. 

G. B Great Britain. 

(i. C.B Grand Cross of tho Bath. 

Gen, General ; Genesis. « 

Geo. George ; Georgia. 

• Gov. Governor. 

Gqo. Ge^i. Governor-General. 
f/.,OTli. Hour 
Bab. Habakkiik. 

//.//. B His, or Her, Britannic Majesty. 

IT. C. of Commons. 

TTtb. Hebrews. 

Ilhd, Hogshead. 

ILL, House of Lords. 

J/.JH, His, or Her, Majesty. 

H. M-jS, His, or Her, Majeirly's Ship, or Service. 


j IlOf). Honorable. 

IJos. Hosea. 

//./?. House of Kepresentativee. 

Il.R.U. His, or Her, Royal Hlghneas. 

Hand. Hundred. 
orAf. Island, 

IE, Ibid. (Ibldmi ) In the same place. 

l d. (Idem.) The same. 
i.e. (id eftl.) I’hat is. 

/.ITS. (/cftu» Botfnnam Balvuto*'.) Jeans the 
Saviour of Mon. 
m. Illinois. 

In. Inches. 

Incog. (Incognito.) Unknown. 

Ind. Indiaim. 

J.X.B.I {Im(» Nozarenuft. Bex Judeeorum.] 
JoBUw of Nazareth, King of the Jews. 

Incf. Instant (the current month). 

To. low’a. 

i q. (idem quod.) The same as. 

le. Isaiah. 

It. Italics. 

J. JwHtke ; Judge. 

Jan, January. 

Jos. James. 

Jer. Jeremiah. 

Jno. John. 

Jona- Jonathan. 

Jm. Joseph. 

Jock JoMbua. 

J, l*. JuHtice of the Peace. 

Jr. Junior. 

Judg. Judges. 

JiU. *JuJy. 

Jun. Junior. 

Kan, Kansas. 

K. B. Knight of the Bath ; King's Bench 

K. C. B. Knight Commander of the Bath. 
Ken., or Ky. * Kentucky. 

A'. G. Knight of the Charter. 

K (L 0. Knight of the Grand Croat. 

AT Kings. 

Kut, or A7. Knight. 

L. , or lb. Pound (weight). 

L.,l., or B. Pound Sterling. 

La, Louisiana. 

* Lot. Latitude. ^ 

L, 1. Long Island, 
j Lient. Lien tenant. 

I LL.B, Bachelor of Laws. 

I LL.D. Dofdor of Laws. 

; if., or m, Moscolinc. 

! M.A. MaMer of Arts ; Midtaiy Academy. 

M(0. Major. 

‘ Mar March. 

M<m. MasmehusoUi. 
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M&U, Matthew. 

U* C. Member of Congreeg 

M.D. Doctor of Medicine. 

Mrf. Maryland. 

MdUe. MaAemoleclle. ^ 

M.K Mechanical Btiglnoer ; Methodist Epis- 
copal ; Most Eacelleut. 

Me. Maine. 

Mttfn . M emumndum. 

Meesre. Ucntlaiuen. 

MetJi. Methodist. 

Jifich. Michigan. 

or min* Minute ; mloutea. 

Minw. MinnesoU. 

MIas. M^^»bl8Hippl. 

Mademoisullo. 

MJf. {Messieurit.) Gentlomen ; Their Majes- 
ties. 

ltm&. Madame. 

Ifo- Missouri. 

Ho.yOTfuo. Mouth. 

Mons. Monsieur ; Sir, 

Afas , or rnna Months. 

M.P, Member of Parliament j Member of Po- 
hce. 

M, P p. Member of- the Provincial Parlia- 

ment. 

Mr* Master, or Mister. 

Mr» Mistress, or MIssIb. 

MH, MaHUHcript. 

Miumseripts. 

Mt Mount, (^r Mountain. 

Hu^* />., Av., or Hm* Voct* Doctor of 
Music. 

N. North. 

A’., or n. Noun ; Neuter. 

N. X. North America. 

Naih. Nathaniel. 

N, /f. New Firunswlck. 

Nuin Bt'}U' Nt)te >vell, or take notice. 

A" C. North Carolina. 

N.E^ North-East ; New England. 

Ntb^ Nebraska. 

N. P. Newfoundland. 

M II New-^ Hampshire. 

A. J* New^ Jersey. 

AT.X. or A" JjQt. North Lntlttide. 

N<N E- North-North- East. 

North-Nortli-Wefrt. 

A’h., or no. {NumBiv*) Number. 

or non. Mig. {Non sequiiur*) It does 
not follow. 

JVbs., or nof. Numbers. 

JVo». November. 

N. S. Nova Hcotlu ; New^ Style (since ITtSQ). 

AT, T* New Testament. 

N. W. North-West. 

N* r. New York. 

A Ohio. 

m.* Of ol>. iObiil.) Died. 
m.,, or Ohi/L Obedlfint 
Oct. October. 

Or* Oregon. 

O. S. Old Style. 

0. T* Old Testament. 

Oxf*yOX Omn. (Oxmia*) Oxfond. 

Af., oror. Ounce, (»' ounceiu • 

/*., or p. Page. 

Pa* l^nneyivatila. 

Xbrf. Parliament. 


iVnn. Pennsylvania. 

/V c»nt.r Of (TVrewftim,) By the 

hundred. 

I%,D. iPIiiliociphim Ooelor.) Drictor of Phil- 
oBopliy*, 

P/ilU Philippians. 

Pfm. Philadelphia. 

JWnjp., orp.i!A iJHnxU.) He. or ahe, painted It. 
Pk.tX>tpk. Peck. 

P/.,orpf. Plural. 

Plff* Plaintiff. 

p.if. Poat-MAHter ; Past Master. {ItMtC Mer^ 
idUtn.) Afternoon, 

P.M.Q. post -Master-General. 

P. O. Post-Ufllce. n 

PP* V&gilA. 

p. p. a, {Pour Pmtdf Cmig$.) To toko leave. 

iV., pr.^ or (A/'.) By the. 

Prtit. * X‘residwit. 

Prqf. professor. 

Ptv Of pro irm* (Pro tempore.) For the 

time being. • 

P/m’. I'ujverbs ; I*rovlnce. 

Ar)j*. iPf-arh/io.) Next next mon4h). 

P. S. SciU/tuin.) Postscript. 

Ps. Psalm, or Psalms. 

PA Pint. 

Pah. Doc. Public Doenments. 

Vwi., or//<e/. Pennyweight. 

PjY , or i/xt. {Pinxit.) lie, or she, painted U. 

Q- Question. 

or q//. Query ; Question ; Queen. 

q. B Queen’s Bench. 

Q. V. Queen's Council. 

q.K.l) {quod E/at Otcnio/i/itraudtwi.) Whicli 
was Co be demonstrated. 
q.M. Quarternuuslcr. 

QM.G. QuartermaHtor-General. . 1 

qr.yOrqr. Quarter. (28 poundH) ; Farthing ; f 
Quire. j 

qt.yoxqt. Quart ; Quantity. 

Q.e., or^.w. {quod Vide.) VN'hidi sec. 

E. {llfAt:) King {litg/na) Qiu>eii. 

E.A. BojhI .\cademy, or Academician . Jtear 
Admiral ; Kight AsctuiBioii. 
liec A’rt: Ilecordiiig Secretary. 

Per. R<>vehitiou ; Kcvcreiid- 
li. /. Uhode l-^land. 
li.N. Hojal Navy. 

Em/,. Koimm ; Koinans. 

Hm/i Culh. Roman Catholic. 

I E E Railroad. 

Ef. Ihm. Right ITunorable. 

Ef. Right Reverend. 

E. Sontli , Signor . Shilling, 

*S'. ,d. South .Vinerica ; South Africa. 

Slam. S-imuel 
Sat Saturday. 

S. <?. SouUi Carolina. 

Sc., or Sk'tdp.* {Slcutpsit.) He, oi* aho, en- 
graved it. 

Sch., or Scfir. Schooner. 

SrU„ or Sc. {Scilkcl.) To wit ; namely. 

Script. Scripture, 

Sculp. ^ or m/lp. (SenJ^/Bii ) He, or she, en- 
graved it. 

S. E. South-Eaat, 

Sec. Secretary ; Section. 

Sen. Senate : Senator ; Senior. 

Sep.., or Sipt. September. 

Serg. Sergeant. 

Sew** or Se.rH. Servant. 


N.X Society of JoBos. 

S*J*C. Supi’cmo Judicial Court. 

S. Ltd. South Latitude. 

S(d-^ or Md, Sailed. 

S.M. t. {Sa MftjeHi J/nperidte*) Hl«, or Her, 
Imperial JVlajeety, 

So/'. Society. 

Sq., ornq. Square. 

Sg.ft.^ or Bg Jt. Square ftHSt 
Sq. i«., or »q. U/. Squarij Inches, 

Sg. »i., or B/p m. Square inilcM, 

Sr. Sir, or Senior. 

A'A’., or*y. {Scilictt.) Namely. 

5.5. Sunday Hchool. 

5.5. E, South 'South -EnBt. 

^.S.W. South-South-Weat. 

St. Saint; Street, 

Stat* Statute. • 

S.T.D. {.Sttr HU I'hwU/glat Doctor.) Doctor ol 
Divinity. 

Sun., or S/dKi. Sunday. 

Suf/t.. SuperlntcndenL 
S.W. South-Weat. 

Tc/u, or Ti///i. TennesKee. 

T(X. TexttM 
T/i. Thursday. 

Theit. Theod«>re- 
Thure. Tiiur«dHy 
Tier., or tk / . Tierce. 

Tv. Truuhlation ; Trannpojm ; Trooaurt^r ( 
Trustee 

Tu., or Tuf'.^. TocBday. 

Vlt., or Hit. {lUtiiiW.) Last month. 

V S. IJiuted Stfttt H 

U. S .1. IJiiUed States of America; Lnltcd 
States Army. 

V S. M lTmU‘d SlaloB Mail ; 1 idled States 
Marine. 

U. S. M. A. United States Military Acmlemy. 

V. S. N. United States Nhvj . 

T\ S. T'. Unitcfl Slates Volunteers. 

U. T* Utah Territory. 

U(/. Virginia. 

\7cl a es. V Ice President. 

I7c/ , or tJiid. (HfA’.) Sec. 

W. , or r?>r, \'i«',tMnit. 

Vic,, or viz. {V/dduef.) Namely ; To Wit 

V. n , or V. }t. Verb neuter, 

T’oe., or ivTC Vocative. 

VuL,or Volume 

V. P. Vice Pre-iident. 
l '. E* ( Victori a Et gi na.) Q ueeii Victoria* * 

TV., or CB. (rc;.su.v.j Against. 

Vt. Venuont. 
ir. Wesit. 

]V., or Hk Week, 
nw. VVedueHclny, 

IK 7. West India ; W’cet Indloa. 

IK D?n. Wept Longitude 
Mm William. 

TKJf. Worshipful Master. 

H'.AMr. \\^e«t-North'MTt»t. 

WlK Worship. 

VT-. *W>st-Soulh-WcBt. 

TV?., arte/. Weight. 

Xm., or Xvuiit. C'UrisUuai. 

r., or Yr. Year. 

Yd,, or yd. Yard. 

Yr. Your. 

Zach, Zachary, 

Zech, Zecharlab. 

Zej/h. Zephaniah. 

(■ 


Af. Paid, 

P* 7. /. Prince Edward Island* 
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A^ an(f. (L ) ; proviouetly. 

A fm. (Fr.> I»o\vii. 

Ab exh'a. (L.) From tlio outside. 

Ab iftitio^ (L.) From tlir t}<‘j;iiiTitiift. 
Aborif/ivf^. (L.) From the orii^ln. 

Ab dm Hnqmad make, {h.) From the et'jf to 
tlie apples; from first to list. Uom«iii hun- 
ijuotp begun with eggs, and ended witti 

upph'M. 

Ab i/rbe' /vmdl/4> (I-.) From the foundation of 
the city. 

A rofnpb. (Fr.) On aceonnt. 

Ad idjffii/i/m. (1 j,) To intlnity. 

Ad kikffim, (h.) In the meanwhile. 

Ad tibitum, t,L.) At one's ph-anure. 

Ad hauneanu (L.) To disgust , till disgust is 
excited. 

Adpatn^. (L.) To hln futliors, i. c,, dead. 

Ad 'ii\ffrtindum^ (L ) Till further eon.'iideru- 
tioij. 

Ad taloy^rn. (I/.) According to ; upon the 
value. 

Aifitiyf d'amouvn (Fr.) An intrigue ; a )<^v<* 
affair. 

Ajt'ah'e <r/ionim(r. (Fr.) An affair of h<n>or, 
i.t 4 a duel. 

A fortiori^ 0-.) With etronger reason, 

..4 guii/o. (Ttal.) To one’s heart’s content. 

A ftt bonne ft/’ urn, (Ft.) In happy time; at a 
good honr. 

A la inode. (Fr.i In fashion ; fanhionable. 

At fresm, (Ital.) In the open hit. 

aHUi^, (]., ) Utherwise, c f/ , Jones, 4lie 

, Count John lines. 

Aiibi (L.) Klsewhere, A legal defense hj' 

* which the defendant athmipl** T<» sh- >> that 
he wa-< iihaent at the time aiu! fr<im the 
place <if the eomml''sloii of the rrlrm*. 

A hi Frdn^'aisr (Fr.) In tlu; French manner. 

A f An^laiw (Fr.) In the Kngl.sh manner. 
AUohs (Fr.) Come on ; )e| go, 

Almamafer. (L.) A nourishing mother. A 
name frequently applied by students to 
their college. 

A I'imfrwirr. (Fr.i 'I’o the uttermost ; the last 
eNlreralty. 

Alter tqo, (L.) A second self, 

Alumnvf!. |L) A footer child; a ptipll. The 
graduates of Anioric.an colleges are often 
called aluhinL 

Atnrmtr honorabk'AFr.) To make the i 

hm/tmble to make a aid table apok^y for 
and eonfe^wion of imo’s offense 
Avhdr pal riau (b.) I^ive of t.ountry ; patriot- 
- ism. 

Amour jmiprt . ^Fr ) ticlf-fisteem. 


And^snrfgimr (Pr.) 7’he old government ; the 
French monarchy before the Kevoliition. 
Anno Dimdni (L.) In the year of our Jlord- 
Anno mundl. (L.) In the year of the world. 
Aunutt mirabUlft. (J,.) The wonderful year. 
/l«/c bellurn. i(L.) IMore the War. 

A hie itwi'Xduin. (L. ) IhToi d noon . 

A pof^nrUn'i. (L )• From the latter , tlu‘ cause 
from the effect. 

A priori, (b.) From tlic former ; tho effect 
from the canse. 

A projxn. (Fr. ) Appositely ; seasonably ; in re- 
gard to. 

Arguweufum ad horninem. (h.) An argument 
to the man, i,e , personal. 

Audi nlfe ram partem. (L.i Hear the other part ; 
lK)fh cities 

Aufuit. (Fr.) Skilled ; accomplished ; I'onipe- 
tent 

Au fond. (Fr ) To the bottom; thoroughly 
Au retvvc. tV> ) Good-by, till we meer again, 
ylw^o ihi fe. (Sp.) An act of faith, i t ,bunilfig 
beret les 

Aikt (irmes. (Fr ) To arms. 

J rotn entde. {Ft.) To 3*our health. 

Has bh u. (Fr.) A blue stocking, a Hterarj 
woru'in. 

7/cf/i/ idfut, (Fr.) Ideal beauty The absolute 
beaut V which exists only in the mind 
Beau iKdihIt (Fr.) The guy world ; the world 
of fti»«hi(m. 

lict enprit. (Fr ) A fine mind . wit. 

Hen fmi'fdit (Ital.) Well found ; ’* a happy 
thought.” 

Hite noil *Fr) A seore.Tow , a bugbear. 
BUktdorjt (Ft) A l..ve h tter ; a “ sweet ” 
note. 

Hizonie. (Fr.) Strange ; eerenlrle : fanciful 
Hkiee. (Fr.) One who has seen ni»d enjoyed 
everj thing, and upon whom jdinsure falls, 

H railed bluKf- 

Honu fidf. (L.) in good faith ; genniiie ;a< tnal. 
Hon gr(\ mat qie. (Fr ) With a good er ill 
grace; wllly-nllly * 

Jkothoiiiff (Fr ) Simple, unaffected go«xl- 
initure. 

Hon join", (Fr ) (tood cbiy ; goorl-mornlng. 

Thn mot. (Fr ) A good word, i.e. , a witty say- 
Ing. 

CiTteris paribus (L ) Other things being e(]ual. 
i'anoUk (Fr.) 7’he rabble : the common nml- 
tltade. 

OarU bku'che. (FiJ Blank sheet rff paper. 

To give H person turie blnnchu is to give 
him *iYt urn onditioiial discretion 


Casus b,Ui. (L.) A case of war ; an act whkb 
Ju stifles w^ar. 

Cedant arma toi;a. (L.) aram yield to tJic 
gown ; / c., military to civil powder. 

Cela m sans dire. (Fr.) That goes without 
t^aylng ; follows us a mutter of course and 
necessarily. 

Chacun d son gout. (Pr.) Every man to his 
taste. 

Cba ram, sard. Wliat |s to bt\ will be. 
C/idfeauT en ICspagne. (Fr.) Oastlea in Spain; 
air- castles. 

Chef dkruvre. (i^Y) A masterpiece ; an un- , 
er]nnl(‘d work. 

Ctuvader dindusfrie. (Fr.) An adventurer; 

one who lives by his wits. 

Chruniquf S( andalmst. (Pr.) • A record of 
scandals 

Cut! one. (Ttal ) A person who act« as guhle 
to hl'jht'Si'crs. 

(,ymiint> It f nut, (Pr.) Neatly ; properly ; right- 
ly; in '* good form.” 

Comjxtqnnn de royaqe. (Pr.) Companion of 
o]a''s trineU. 

CoinfHis mentis (L.) Sane ; of sound mind, 
f’on avKU'e. (It \ Karnestly ; zealously. 

Con spirito (It.) In a spirits d manner. 

Corps dipto/nnliqi/f. (Fr.) The foreign ambas- 
sadors 

('nrp is ihluii. (L.) The body of the offense 
Cnupd't/af iFr.) A bold stroke in politics. 

Coup d^ <iriu'4 . iFr.j A stroke of mercy; a final 
blow. 

Co}f)idt intiln. (Fr.) A bold, swift undertaking. 
Coup d' oil (Fr.) A swift glance of the eye. 
Ondc qn'it ande (PY.) Let it cost w lmt it may. 
Cut bono. (L.) To wlmt (for whoso good. 

Cum qrnno satis (L.) With u grain of salt ; not I 
nnqimlkledly. 

Curreide calatno (L.) llapidly uiul fluently. 

Hoenpn. (It) From the beginning, 

Ite btnint qrarr. ;PY.) lleadlly . with good will. 
Jb'buf. (Fr.) One's first appearance in society, 
on the stage. * 

Jhfarto. (L ) Actual; In fact. 

Jhjure.. iL.) Rightfully ; lawfully ; law'ful. 
Heqmtious non «s( dispntttndufn. (L.) There 
is no disputing nlxnit tastes. 
huim'tuis nil nisi fmmn. (L.) Say notbJjig 
tmt good of the dead. p 

tie novo. (L.) Anew ; over again ; ufretah, 
iJeuomnmd. (Fi .) The catastrophe of u plot. 

Iko Tolente (L.) If it pleaac fiod, 

HernUimssfYrL (Ft.) The last rosonree, 

J)e Hop, (Ft.) In the w;ay ; too rnncb* 
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mdn (/roi/, (Pr.) <So4 mid my r^ht. 
(Fr«) Dl3tia{rul«hed tn 

iiistrait. (J^.) Preoccu|>led ; ftlMjent-tulwdffd, 
H iMpera* (I*.) Pivide utid gov«ni. 

Mce /ar ^Umee^ itL) Lazy ; luxt^^ioug idte- 

neu. 

JjQffMi entettU, <Pr.) Double meant iig ; o|>8co«- 
Ity In dliiguifie* (Often erroneously writ- 
ten 

Dof/(Xkr. (PrJ $wcctncss ; compeuKutiou ; a 
gratuity. 

Dfama(i$ peraoiias. (L.) The chamctora of a 
(Iramn. 

pulctUvmutn. (L,) Sweet Home. 

Pi/m tivimifg^vloamKs. (L.) While we live, 
let uu live ; enjoj life to the full. 

(Fr.) Splendor; dlfitjui'tion ; brililAnci^ 

AV<(«. (Fr.) A pprlng ; fire ; dush ; impetuoKhy. 

tJnibarras dfi rlcheaaiH. (Fr.) EinbttrruHbrnmt 
of riches ; excei^a of any tiling. 

JCmbot*p(^nt. (Fr.) Plumpm-uw of figure. 

JtCrnpvmmient. (Pr.) EnthuKioism ; eagerneBS. 

Enfiwdlle, (Fr.) In family ; by theniselveH. 

Eitfatit (Fr.) A spoiled clilld. 

Enfant le.rribtt, (Fr.) A terrtble child ; making 
ill timed lemurke. 

En t/ninde UMte, (Fr.) In full dnw ; U^ilut. 

En mame. (Fr.) In a body. 

En ivpiiort. (Fr.) In conunu ideation. 

Eti T^gle. (Fr.) As it ehould be ; in rule. 

Eh m'onoAe. (Fu.) To make up for It. 

Kn mitE. (Ft ) On one’s way. 

Eh aidte. (Fr.) In company together. 

Ehitnlecordiale. (Fr.) A cordial uiideiBtand- 
ing 

EH^Oi/rage. (Fr.) RurnnindingB ; adjuncta. 

EhtretUtua. (Fi.) Between oiirselveK 

Eplurihm vnuiH^dt.) One of many. Motto 
of the United States, 

Ergo. (L.) Therefore. 

Eiapnt deiujrpa (Fr.) The apiril of (he body ; 
a feeling for the honor and iiUcreKt of an 
oigunizarion. 

Ki-pritfort. (Fr.) A skeptic : a free thinker. 

Et Ciiicra. (L.). A^d the rest ; etc. 

Ex cathedra. (L.) From the chair ; with an- 
tliority 

ExcelsUtr (L.) Higher. 

Exeunt tmims. (L.) They all go out. 

ExMhikniihUjit. (L-) From nothing, nothing 
coiuei^. 

Ex edWrto. (Xi ) By virtue of his ofilce. 

Ex park. (L.) Fiom a part ; one-sided. 

Fx post faeto (L.) After the dejd is done. 

Ex ftmjxtre. (L.) Off-hand. 

k\itUeprinc^ps. {h.) Easily the chief. 

Eacilisesl drscenSHS Avernf. (L.) The descent 
Into bell is easy. 

Fbif accffmpii. (Fr.) An accompliHlti’d fact. 

E^aax pas. (Fr.) A false Biop ; a mistake. 

Edit. (I<.) He (or «he) made. This word is' 
pnt after an artist's name on a piclim*. 

Eeiodese. (L.) A felon of hinihielf ; a suicide. 

Fetnrfurdf ohcmikrr. (Fr.) A chambermaid, 
(Pr.) An unntanied woumti. 

(L.) Make hm»toBlowly. ^ 
(Mmptitrf. (Fr.) A rural party ; a imrty 
In the open air. 

FeuUktQO^ <Fr.) The bottoms of the imges in 
French newspapers are «o caliiHl, being 
giyeh up to light Utemturu. 


Fiat JustUia^ ruat tcelum. (U.) justice be 
done, though the heayens fail. 

Finis eofvnat eptiS. (U) The ond crowns the 
work. 

Ftagrank deiiefo. (L.) 'Tn the act.” 

Fugll irrtjmriMe tetnpus. (L.) Irrevocably 
- time dies. 

GiifObi. (Pr.) A street urchin. 

O argon. (Fr.) A waiter. 

Gaidt' (lit mps. (Vta A body guard. 
GUrdenMk. (Fr.) Troops iliible for general 
WirviCc- 

G(tff(vnnad€ (Fr.) Boasting ; bnigglng. 
Qanchene. (Pr.) Awkwardness ; clumsiness. 
Gendarme. (Fr.) Au ariucd policeman, 
Genius loci, ih.) The genius of the pJacp 
Oeniilhimfitt. (Fr ) A gentleman ; nobleman, 
Ceuus tunno. (L.) The human race. 

Gtoria in excelsh. (L.) CilJory to t3(*d in the 
highest. 

Glot-ta Pfdrl. (L.) Glory to thy Father. 

Oj aftd iS'iec//. (Fr ) A great century. 
Onuiifleretk (Fr.) Orossness ; rudonCMa. 

Jlcdxas co)pus. (L.) You may imvc the body. 
JIaufeur. (Fr.) Haughtiness ; Jofiiness. 

Jlicel ubiqur. (L.) Here and everywhere, 

IJicjaeet. (L.) Here lies. 

dlomnu’ d'Etat. (Fr.) A ‘^^tatesman. 

JIoHi soit qui nml y ptust. (Fr.) Shame to 
him who evil thinks. 

Ifoi'riblle dictu (U.) Horrible to say. 
i/ors df codibat (Fr.) Out of eonditiou to 
tight. 

Jl<»bl dt vUte, (Pr.) A town hall. 

Ibsthm (L.) In the same place. 

Ich dun. (Gcr ) I serve. (Motto of the Prince; 
of Wales.) 

hi on park Frangais. (Kr.i Front h spoken 
here. 

hkmmmns. (L.) .Sounding the same. 

M est. (L.) That is ; 1. e. 

Jgnis fatuus. (L.) A fooii-h fire ; adtdnslon. 
/(/nofdk vvigus. (L.) The ignolde crowd. 
Ignotfonjeer iqnotiua. (L.) The unknown by 
Miiuct.Uiiig more unknown. 

Imprimis. (L.) In the fiist place 

In uitk'uti) mortis. (L) At the imlut of death. 

Jndtx cxpf/rqatotiu.>. (L.) A purging index; 

a list of w'orks prohildted to be read 
In onht'i/o, (L.) In the rudiments. 

In fhse. iL.) Actual ; in existence. 

In (Xtmnh. (L ) At the point <»f death. 

Ih Itagrantf delUio. h ) In the very act,. 

Infra diffnif ate/m (L ) Beue.d h one’s diguit.v, 
Infgtutv. (L.) In the future. 

In hoc signom^Uu'es. (L.) In this sign thou 
slmlt eoncpicr. 

In l<n o. (U.) In place ; on the spot . 

In mt'dias res. (L.) In themiddU' of a anbjoct. 
Inpact. (1 4.) In peace. 

Th perpefuum. (L.) Forever. 

Inproprkt persona. (L ) Tn one's own person. 
Ih re. (L.) In Uio thing ; In the inatter of. 

In rem. (U.) AgiUnst iho thing. 

In Sixcula SiJicHhruni, (L.) For ages of ages. 
huftankr. (U.) Instantly. 

In stalM quo. (L.) In the state in which It 
waa. 


Inter (Uia. '(L.) Among other ttilugs. 

Met' tm. (L.) Between ourselves, 

Inter se. (I.t.) Among themseiveft. 

In tofo. (I.,) Etitlrcly; wholly. 

In /ran.^ifu. (L.) In tlie passage ; on tho way. 
In vino tW'ifas. (L ) In nine iliere is truth, 
Jpst dixit. (L.) lie said it hliUMclf. 

Ipso/artif. (h.) By tlie fact itself, 

Je ne sais qu(4 . (Fr.’» 1 know not what. 

Jen de tnxfts. ( Fr > A play upon w ords. 

Jour dr fete. vFr.) A Baints’ day; a festiNat. 
Jubilate I>tv. (L.) Be jojful lo God. 

Jufnter tonans. iL,) .Jupiter the lb uuderer. 
Jure divinH. (L.) By divine law. 
^utchumantt ) By human law, 

Jusdvlb (J. ) The civil Jaw. 

Jus gentium (I^ ) The law of natfona. 

Juste mi/itru (Fr ) The golden mean. 

Labor (mnta rincit. (U.) Labor comiucrs all 
things. 

Luiss^z faiir. (Vr.) Ijct (hiugs alone. 

Laj)sus lingucT (L) A rtllp of the touguo. 
fMvesC't penahM. (T^.) The household gods. 
Laus Deo. tli.) Pruirtc be to God. 

Vavmir. (V'r.) The future. 

Itefmm mondr, (Fr.) The world of fashion. 
iJ'semajesti (Fr.) High treason. 
hex foci. (L.) The law of tlie place, 

Ij'x scrt\ita. (L.) Tlie written law. 

Ij€x trUlmis. (L.) The law of retaliation. 
Literatim. (L.) Letter Bw letter 
LUteratenr. (Fr.) A lit frojy man. 

IXK'Us SUjUb. (L ) Tl)c place of the seal. 

Ma chirr. (Fr.) My dear. 

Ma f(A, (Pr.) My faith ; upon iny faith. 
Magn'umbimmn. (L.) A great good. 

Maison dt vUk. (Fr.) The towii'housc. 

Mmtrr d'h6tel. (Fr,) A honse-bteward. 

Major domo. (It.j A chief steward. 

Miiladu. duiKujs. (Fr.) Home MtckiicsH, 
Maferfavilltns (L.) Tlu' mother of u family. 
Mauvalse hontr, (Fr.) BaHhfulne«s, 

Ma:riinu7n (L ) The greatosl possible, 
Mfjuilivt. (L.'i Tn iny judgmetu, 

Mctnetifn t/u/rl (L.) llLMneniber death. 
JUv/norubitia (L.) Things dc^tii vlng to be re- 
mcinbercd. 

Mens Sana in rorpore sano, (L.) A sound 
mind in a sound body. 

Mf itm U tuHin. (L.i Mine and thine. 

Mlratdlr dh'iu iL ) Wonderful to tell. 

Misern srene. (Fi.) Putting on the stage. 
Modus Oik randi . (L,) Tin* method of operat 
Ing. 

Mon ami. (Fr. t My friend. 

Mot d'ordrr, (Fr ) Tim password • countcr- 
wlgn. 

rV< parvo. (L.) Mn<’h In llltle. 

Xrrnirir coidrodicenk (ti.) No one contradict- 
Iitg- 

Xeplus ultra, (L.) Nothing more beyond ; the 

utmost. 

admirari. (L ) To wonder at nothing. 

Nil drsperandutn . (I*.) We must nrH deapatr. 
Ni Vun. tU Vaah'e. (Fr ) Neither the one, nor 
the other. 

NimporU. (Fr.l ItMocs not matter. 
iVlsipriw. (L-) Unleob before. 


NoUme Mffi. iPf.) Nobility ob)i]|^« ; noble 

must itcc nobly. 

wltiiis. tL.) Willy nilly, 

.AWi tfu! (ainffen- (L.) Don't tonch me ; iuinde 
off, 

J^*^()lhpr0HfijuL (L ) To abandon prosecution, 
Nom ae gmnt. (Fr.) A war name ; an oa- 
aitmed name, 

No\n dtf ‘ptuiM. (Fr ) PcH'iiamo ; nmut' a»- 
Bunwd by uu antUor. 

Non romp*>8 iiienHs. (L,) Not In one’s right 
irilnd. 

Non ff>t bmoituA. (L.) He ha^ not beeii found. 
Nontnidia<> Ufl7t».uUmn. (L.) Not many tbiiigs, 
but much. 

Noto tH'iUK (li.) Alurk well. ^ 

Nooii (iixtnft i'hangP tout vela. t,Fr.) Wo have 
ebangod nil that. 

Nous Vi nvus. (Fr.) We shall mu*. 

Odium thHiloglrum, (L.'t Theohigirnl K.itred. 
OUn juxlriUa. (Sp.) A mixture 
OtnutJi vinHt amor. (T, ) Lovt' ('onquers all 
thl/igH. 

On dif. ^Fr ) They say ; people say. 
Ouusprof^anUt. (b.) The Iniiden of j>roof, 

Oru projiof/lr. (T*.) Pray for uh 
<t (swpofd 0 7tiores! iL ) Oh, the times ! Oh, 
the iiinniiers. 

Ofium rum digniUite (b.) Ease with dignity. 
OuJrr (Fr.) Extravagant ; extreme. 

Par evrtllencr. ( Fr ) IJy way of emiurnrr ; in 
the hlgheet degree. 

I^arhilt^iivd. (Fr ) Jly rhaiiec, 

Pfit'L fiassu. (L.) WHh t'qmil step. 
rarvi’tiu, (Fr) An upstart ; a rich ‘‘hnob,” 
pKtrrfnmi/uia, cLJ The father of nfatriil.> 
Piitrrjnifrm (L.) The father of his country. 
Pax vof fisc utn. tL.) Penee bo with y«»u, 

PttvdVi. (L.) 1 Inivt* sinned. 

Pehdffde fits. (L ) While (he suit is pending. 
JM' anmtdu (E.) By the year. 

Fncdpitn. (L.) By the hiwd ; on each p<T- . 
son. 

JVr contra. (L.) On the other hand. 

/Vr- diem tl...) By the day ; every day. 

Perse. (L.) By Itself. 

PiTsonud. (Fr ) The staff ; iktsoiis in any 
service. 

Pf fit to prihCipii (L ) Begging the fpiei-tion, 

Pi lit! . (Fr.) Small , little. j 

Pie, e d( r(,y}d'mce, (Fr.) A joint of nu’at, 

Piuxif (L ) lie (or she; paluteo it. 

Pimifler. (Fr.) A lost expedifon 
J’hhr. (L.) n’he eonuno'i ixop( 
pHta jiascitur, non Jit (E.) A poet islmm, not 
made. 

Point dUippui, iFr ) l^»int of support. 

7Vw.>f coffiitatus (L.) The power of (ho 
country ; the toree that nioy Ik- 'summoned 
by (he Hheritr. 

redantr iFr t To be left till colleil for. 
Pifsl nufUJu m d,.) Afternoon. 

Postmortnn. (L ) Aftrr rleath. 

Post Nnti.m (1,) Aftei death 
Pouf porfer (Fr.) A auiswltatlori. 

/V/ jn'endre ! ouqi' , iFr.) Tt> take b‘HV. . 
P)<'ii,nH~ (Fr \ Ablm stor'k.nsi ; aeoueeiled 
woman ’ 

Pf'vnx duvaiivf . (Fr.) A gallant gentleman. 


FOBEIGK TEHM8 AJ{D PHEA0ES, 


Mtm donna. (It.) The 0rat lady ; the prin- 
cipal female singer In Xtolion opera. 

Pi>imd fade. (L.) On the firat face ; at flrot 
sight. 

inter pares. (L ) First among his 
peers. 

Pro tfono pvbiico. (L.) For the public good. 
PnKh fxrbal. (Fr.) Verbal process ; the 
taking of testimony in writing. 

Pro e( rj)h. (L ) For and against. 

Pt'O/onnd. (L.) For the sake of form. 

ibri pntria. (L.) For one's cmintry. 

1^0 fetnjM/je. (I..) For the time 

Punka jia^s, (L.) Punic faith, i. s., treachery. . 

• 

Quantum suffleit. (h.) As much as is safflt^ent. 

Quetque chose. (Fr.) As if. 

Quidnunc. {L.) Wliat now ; a gossip. • , 

Quid pro quo. (L.) An equivalent. 

Quiv'm. (Fr.) Who goes there ? 

Quod erat demonstrandum. (L.) Which wsyi 
to be demonstrated. 

Quondqjn, (L.) AtJ^inc time ; once 


Rara avis. (L.) A rare bird. 

Rirhaujfe. (Fr.) Warmed over; stale. 
Recherthe. (Fr.) ('hoice ; elegant. 

Redarteur (Fi.) An editor. 

Rtdir.imus. (Ti ) Bostored to life, 

Reductio dd ffbsurdttm, (L.) Kcdiictlon to an 
absurdity. 

Rentes. (Fr.) Public funds ; national M(curi- 
tie.«», 

Riqutesi (tt in jfOff'. (L) May In* (or she) rest 
in iK'ac'*. 

JksgesUt, (B ) Thlngi* done. 
liesmgdtn. (L ) I shall rise aguiu , 

RevuiOus a noe inoutons. (P> ) Tiet ns r»*furn 
to our sheep ; come huek to tlie suhjeet, 
Rothf de chnmhre (Fr.) A dressing-gown 
Roue. (Fr.) A rake. 

Rouge d noir. (Fr.) Ked and black ; a game 

Satw/urn sanctorum. (B.) The holy of holies. 
Nangfioid. (Fr.) Cold blood ; self-possf‘8»lon. 
Runs culottes. (Fr.) Wltliout breeches , red 
rejiublirnns. 

Saitoritsgifus. (L.) The tailor patched. 
Same qui pviit, (Fr.) Hhvv himself who can 
SnixArJ'aifv (Fr.) Know ing how to do thiugs, 
Savoirvirr.. (Fr.) Ktiow ledge of thewoild, 
Semiter idem. (L ) Always the same. 
Setnfxrjmiaius. (P > Alw'uys prepared. 
Sequifur. (L ) It follows. 
fkuatlrn. (L.) In order. 

Sic iiur <id mtra. (L ) Thus men g<» to the 
Btars. 

Sic semper fgrannis. (L.) Tliuff always with 
tjrnnts 

Sir (tdnsit gloria mundi. (L ) So pasHoa the 
glory of flic world, 

SimUia simdilois iurantur. (L.) Like is cured 
by like. 

f^ne dk. (L.) Without- a duy. 

Sme qua non 'L.) Without which, not; an 
Indispensable condition. 

SfA disiiht. (Fr '» Self-i-tyled. 

Spn if>4el 1 Fr. \ Wii t.y 

Si at us quo. (E ) 'I’lu' state In which ; the 
former state. 


Sid. (L.) LctliitasA 
SmtiktintnodOtfortkitfinH* (l».) (itmilyiii 
mAimer, bntvelylii oetion. 

Sub rosd. (L.) tihdar ,th« lose ; sccfeily. 

SiA generis. L.) OfltRdwnktmt 
Surnmvfn bmtnm. (U) The onprem^ ffoed. 

Tableau vlvanJk. (Ft.) A living picture. 

Table d'hdie. . (Fr.) A public ordlnaiy ; dinner 
at a fixed price. - * 

Tabula 7'asa. (L.) A smoothed tablet ; a bhmk* 
Tant tnleux. (Ft . ) So much tho better. 

Taut pis. (Fr.) So much the worse. 

Tc Ikumlaudanvjs. (L.) Thee, Ood, we praise. 
Tatipora mutantury et nos mviasnur in iUis* 
(ti.) Times change and we change with 
them. 

Tempos /ugil. (L.) Time files. 

Tcrrafiimci. (li.) Solid earth. , 

Terra incognita- (L.) An unknown country. 
Tete-adPte. (Fr) Head to head ; in private 
conversation. 

Tiers Plat. (Fr.) The third oatote ; i. e., the 
commons. 

TUidem verbis. (L.) In Just so many words. 
Tour de force. (Fr.) A turn of strength ; a 
feat of skill. 

Tout, ensemlAe. (Fr.) The whole taken to- 
gclher. 

Tout iernonde. (Fr.) Everybody. 

Troth Ar. (Fr ) The pavement. 

Tuquoque^ Rmte, (B.) Thou, too, Bmtus. 

ITbililkrtm.ihipatrid. (L.) VThere liberty is 
there is niy country. 

Vhi supra. (X» ) As mentioned above, 
rifima J hole (L.) Uttermost Thule ; the end 
of the earth. 

tfsquc ad nmisearn. (L.) Till it was (oris) abso- 
lutely sickening. 

Uf In fra, (h.) As below. 

Ut supra. (L.) Ah above. 

IHtle dulcl. (T<.) The useful with-tho aweet. 

lade tntcum. (L.) Oo wlfti me ; a companion. 
Vat-vir/ls. (L) AVoo to the vanquiahed. 

Vdk. (L ) Farewell. 

Valet df chambrr. (F.) A servant, 

Vfui. vldi, vici. (L.) I came, 1 saw, I con- 
quered. 

^■riiHtlim et litei'atim. (L.) Word for word ; 
letter for letter. 

Verffum sat sapirnti. (B.) A word to the wise 
Is Hufficleht. 

Via. (L.) By way of. 
ride. (L.) See. 
rideiket. (L.) Namely. 

Vinculum tnaM^mnil. (L.) The bond of 
matrimony. 

ris d vis (Fr.) Face to face. 

Vis inert uv. (L.) Tlie force of inactivity 
Fell.? I'otf?. (L ) By the living voice.. 
rive, la bagatelle. (Ft.) Success to trifles. • 
rive retnpereur. (Fr.) Long Ihc the empetw. 
Vivelareine. (Fr.) Long live the queen. . 

le roi. (Fr.) Long live the klng.^ 

VfARi. (Fr.) See there ; behold. 

Tbaiff prHvtcren nihU. (L.) A voice, and no 
thing more. 

Vox jyopuli, vox TjH. (L.) The voice ol the 
people is the vifice ol God. 


VBRSmCATlOK* 




ETTEHS are IBe elements of verse ; 
from them are formed syllables, from 
syllables, fc<.‘t ; and from feet, verses. 

Quantity is the time necessary to 
pronounce a syllable. Syllables are 
long or short, ae<;ording as the time 
is greater or less. 

SHORT SYLLABLES. 

1. A short vowel, if alone or not 
followed by a consonant, is a short 
syllable, ^ls «, /A-c, 

2. A short vowel, followed by a single con- 
sonant, or by the same consonant doubled, is 
\ Jy short, ks, man, 'manner. 

* 3. In some insUinces a short vowel l}efore two 
^ eraisonants makes a sfiort syllable, as reprove, 

X LONG SYLLABLES. 

® LA long vowel or diphthong makes its eyl- 
^ lable long, ns flee, toy. 

2. A syllable consisting of short vowels l>efo!\‘ two differ- 
ent consonants (other than a mute and a liquid) is long by 
position, as number, into, 

AfXisNT is the force of the voice used in uttenng a syl- 
lable ; it may bo placed either on long or short syllables. 
Syllables, accordingly, arc long, accented or utiaccented, or 
short, accented or uiiaccunted. To scan verse is to divide it 
metrically. 

A certain number of syllables combined make a foot. 

PEET OF TWO SYLLABLES. 

These are four in number : — 

The which iian one accented ayUahlG, viz,, the last an B^gln, 

ii^eiare*. 

Th« Troehak, which has one accented syllable, viz., the first, pVov9, 

TheM($Spond«iif, which has two accented syllables, as hdrlt, hdrk. 

The PyrrMe, which has no acociut^ sjdlable, os [vaVdfy. 

FEET OF THESE SYLLABLES. 

There aro eight of these, but only three are found in En- 
glish verse 


Tlfe Dactyl, which has an accent on the ftrat ey liable only. Dev'er'ence. 

The Annpext, which Ifi&s an accent on the last pyllable only. luixmo 
l4cU*, 

The Amphibrachyg, which haw an accent outhe mUhllo syllable onlj'. 
jmghVfit. 

English verse is iambic, trochaic, anapesiie, or dactylic, 
accfjrding to the feet of w’hich it is conq»osod. 

* lAHBIC VEl^E. 

lambic verse may consist of one foot only, or of any greater 
number, up to six or seven, 

Trfiwf ii6t } In w6rl(l ( ly prfn | 

ThOOgh ih^y j Abound | In weAlth,’ 

NOr In I thfi hOus j ni6r | (jtl men, 

In whdhi I thCre i» j n5 ht jItKh. 

lambic lines of two, three, four, and five feet, are the com- 
raon<?st. lambic verse of one foot onlj is rare. Tho fallow- 
ing, from Donne, Is an example . — 

As m6n I d5 when ! thC pfim | inll^r sfm 

Urhws gr'eal. 

Iambic vorfw of six feet (called tho Alexandrine) is not. at 
pres<mt in van:. 

TROCHAIC VERSE. 

1% 

Throe syllables is the short^'st line in the measure ; thus 
in PofHj’s Ode on Ht. Cecilia's Day : — 

H61h''AV 1 grdanw, 

Sfilien j mftnni*. 

Trochnic lines of seven or eight syllables are common. 
Tho following, from Gray, is an example of the first ; — 

1 Rhiu I Hoizo 1 rfithlf-HH 1 kl'ng- 1 

The following line consists of four complete feet : 
i Uciicc, d 1 wAy, thdn | t'i'rgii, | leave in<5. 1 

ANAPESTIO VERSE. 

This may be in two fooL as in the following, from Dryden; 

1 S6e- th6 fix I rlea-firiso, 1 
or in three, as in Slienstone’s : — 

I hrtvo n6 ( thing t6 d6 | httt td weVp, 
or in four, as in Beattie’s : — 

At thfi cldfic I Of the dAy, t w bOn tbd hAai | Ifil Ts Btfil. 

DAOTYLIO VERSE. 

This form of verse is generally used in songs and pieces 


KNGLISH VKHSIFtOATIOK^ 


It is of thro<3 kind^. Dtiotylie verse of two feet is the meas- 
ure of the English natioiml air, Oud Save ifte King. 

him vk; | tn'rloftN, 

llari>y I ^lo^rtohs, 

I^ng to o'vCf tiK, 

RHYMES. 

Rhymes are syllables eorrospoiuling in sound, but not 
identical. They are of one syllable or more. The latter are 
called double rhymes. 

Rhym(‘S are good (1) wJiich have an exact consonance 
in The vowel and the consonnnis (if any) which follow it, ^as : 

Dear linrley, goiicrofi'^ youth, mimit* 

\Vh;it dictutch inon* iIihii wit.— S wipt. 

(iJ) Which have a d<‘cidod dissimilarity between tlie con- 
sonaids Iwforo the vowel. 

(fl) Which are made by long, full .sounding syllables. • 

Terminations in along vowel, or a liquid eonsonant pre-^ 
ceded by a long vowel, are the most harmcmidtis. IVr- 
minationsin a liquid consonanl, preceded by a short vowel, 
tlumgh inferior to the former, are still euphonious, and so 
are. mutes preceded by a long vow^el. 

DIVISIONS OF POETICAL COMPOSITIONS. 

A Vme is a line in meter, its length and rhyme depending 
upon certain fixed rules. 

A llemiMiv.h is a half vei*so. 

A tjoupht, or Distich, is composed of two rhymed verses, tw: 

Willinjt to wound, uml vet. afridd to fttrlk«s 
Jiif-t hint II fault, and he-otalo dihlike.— Tk>pK. 

A Triplet is composed of thnu* rhynu'd verses, as : — 

• Be to tuT fault" IX 111 tie bliml, 

Be to her \lrtiu'H not unknid, . *' 

And elap the padlock on the mind.— Ikiiou 

A Stanza is a uniform division of a fxK*tical composition 
ini-o parts, comjiosed of at l<‘«s£ two lines. There is nofixtal I 
rule for the iialure of a stanza, except that within the same j 
work the stanzuns should bi' alike in structure. ' 

i 

VARIETIES OF METER, ‘ 

Meter, or measiire, is tlie jilnri in accordance with which ' 
vers.-s are made, and it variis with the kind and number of ' 
lei-t used. By the nature uf { ip., feet of whicli they are coiii- 
fKjsed. motel's are divided into iambic, dactylic, trochaic, and 
annpestic. 

BLANK VERSE. 

■Verse devoid oi rhyme is ctfi led blank verse. This is of 
freqiK'nt oceurvcTirc in tnigedy. Milton, in his “Paradise 
Lost” and “ Paradise Kogaineil,” bus employiMl blank ver.-<e 
W'itli wondi‘i*fuJ success. Excellent specimens of blank vei'se 
wdU also be found in tlte works of Shakespeare. 


NUMBER OP RHYMES. 

There ifl no arbitrary rale as to how many lin^ in a stamta 
may rhyme ; but there is a fixed principle that the lines 
which rhyme .should occur at regular intervals. Two rhymes 
in a stanza constitute tha n^ost common rhyme, but threo, 
four, ami sometimes five are found ; four are always used In 
the Spenserian stanza, and the sonnet. Of course, the more 
rhymes in a .stanza the greater the difficulty in tbfe construc- 
tion. 

SPECIES OF POETRY. 

The chief divisions of poidry are into Epic, Dramatic, 
Lyric, I UdactiCj Elegiac, Pastoral, and Siitirioul poems. Of 
coursi^ several of these species may bo found in the same 
work. 

Epic poeti^ narrates the exploits of heroes. It is ehiefiy 
narrative in character. The great esi examide of this form 
f>f poetry is the “ Iliad ** of ITomor. Other epics arc Virgirs 
“./Eneid,” 'lasso’s “Jerusalem Delivered,” and Milton’s 
“Paradise Lost.” The epic is written in an olovatod style. 

A Drama i.s a comia>sition in w hich the action is not nar- 
rated, but represented upon the stage. . 

LESSER DIVISIONS OF POETRY. 

A Piinxly N u coini>(»sIlloii in wlik’k an auflior's w'ordis arc iinilatcd 
MO tiM to Im* nuuic ridlcuIoiiM oj turncMl l<i a now purptw 

A Im a pU‘Ct‘ in redU’il before the repitwiilfat ion of a 

i»la.v. 

An Epilo^na* i« n pi»*(‘o in verwj recited (o the Hpectutorx at the end 
of :i jilay. 

I.vric poeliy \\nH urJiriiudly poetry MiJif; to the lyre, or rornpofied for 
musM'iiJ lentation, but In ilx biondiT signlllraiirtn it denotes poetry 
wliii-b (lc)>ii tM only Mie feeJjni^H and thoii^lilh of tbeauilun. 

Anioiiy: the < hlef diviMioiiM of Jy ric poetry is tJic Ode, whicJi tunong Iho 
ancienlM was a Mhorl lyrk, niinpoHilion Intended to bt* snng, but wliicli 
in itMinodern Keiihe Jh a Ion;;, \)ii loup-melered poem of hi;;h inniglnufinn 
and h<entirnent. Amoni; llie well know' n eotupo^lti(tn‘^ in thit* i pecleH 
inny h«* mentioned Thay’H ‘'(>d<‘ on the ProgreM*^ of Poeny,” CollinM’ 

•' Oder to the Pu^hIoiih.” and Lowell'.s '■* ('onniiemomtion Ode,'’ 

A Itiillad iM a tali' of love or adventuie. in Iambic hexametei vi'rse. 

An Ep!<ouni h a j>olnted ntati/.a or u 'iliort poem ending “with porno 

unexpected and home hitiug Ihoughl,'’ 

A Madilgal i," n Miiort paHtonil or love poem containing Rome Inge- 
nious oi gallant llnmght 

A Hymn is a song of jiralse ; in the modern Benue, a Bhort poem to bo 
Ming ill religious Mervires 

A Psalm is a ■^aered lyric rH.ng. 

Kleglae ])octry is a piK’ticul coinpoBition of a momnful chiirarter. 
Oray's ' Elegy Written in a Country CUuA:hyurd ” is the fliiest KngliBh 
hpet imen. 

An Epitaph Is a short composition to Iki placed on the tomb or moan- 
ment of ii dei eaM'd 

Pasloral poetry deserilioa rural life -tlie life and pur^-uits of a Bhc])- 
herd. « 

An Idyl is a sliort, hlghly-wroiight poem on pastoral Bn bjectfl. 

All Eclogue, or Bucolk', in a pa«tornl poem. 

Didaefk' poetry sei-ks to communicate Instruction. . Young’R “Nlgbt 
TlioughtH” IS an example 

Suiincal poi try holds \Ice and folly wp to contempt. Pope’s “Ihui' 
ciad Ib the uiomI ffonouR EngllBh satire * 

A Lampoon, oi Paequiuadn^ U a pertomil attack. 


Slttun Vei'j^e^. 


LBUMS,’» said Leigh Hunt, *‘are records kept bj 
gentle dames, to show us t^t their triends can 
write their names/* In writing for albums, 
the contributor should be original, if possible; 
the versos should be short, and the sentiment compliment- 
ary^ but not extravagant. Acrostics, «. verses in wldch 
the initial letters of the lines, in their order, forma Christian 
name, arc considered very appropriate. But if one cannot 
venture upon original conoposition, an apt quotation from 
some omipenl [>oet may bo fittingly used. We give below a 
few selectiorm, and many more will be found among “ Poet- 
ical Quotations” in another part of the book. 

My heart is ever at your service. 

Shakebpeare. 

Absence makes the heart grow fonder. 

Bavley. 

Lt)Vo mo little, love me long 
Is the burden of my song. 

ThouVt fairer than the pools can express, 

• Or happy painters fancy when they love. 

Otway. 

liove reckons hours for rnontha, and days for years; 

And every little ttl»senc.c is an age. 

Drydbn. 

If grici thy stops attend, 

If want, if sickness be thy lot. 

And thou require a S(M>thing friend, 

Forget me not I forget mo not 1 


Doubt thou the stars are fire ; 

Doubt thou the sun doth move ; 

Doubt Truth to Im a liar; 

But never doubt. 1 love I 

Shakespeare. 

1 hold it true, whate’er befall — , 

I feel it wlien I sorrow roost — 

’Tis better to have loved and lost, 

Thau never to have loved at all. 

Tennysok, 

Forget thee? Bid the forest-birds 
Forget their sweetest tune; 

Forget thee? Jlid the sea forget 
To swell beneath the moon. 

Moitltrik, 

Albums are, after all, pleasant iftyentions, 

Make friends more friendly, grace one’s good intentions, 
Brighten dull names, give great ones kinder looks, 

Hay, now and then produce right curious books. 


And make the scoffer (now the case with me) 

Blush to look round on deathless comjwiny. 

Leioh Btnrr. 

As half in shade, and half in sun, 

This world along its path advant^es, 

Oh! may that side the siui shines on 
Be all that ever meets thy glances; 

• May Time, who casts his blight on all, 

And daily dooms some joy to deiith, 

On thee let years so gently fall 
They sliall not crush one flower beneath. 

fl^^OORE. 

• I have seen the wild flowers springing, 

In wood, and field, and glen, 

*Wben'^ a thousand binls were singing. 

And my thoughts were of thee then; 

For there’s nothing gladsome round me, 

Or Ixjautiful to see, 

Since thy bettuty*s spell has bound 
But is eloquent of thee. 

Uichard Howitt. 

The changeful sand doth only know 
The shallow tide and latest; 

The ro(;k» have marked its highest flow, 

Tlie deepest and the greatest: 

And dwfHjr still the fiood-marks grow; — 

So, since the hour I met thee, 

The more the tide of tinie doth flow, 

The loss can I forget thee ! 

Samuel Lover. 

As o’er the cold sepulchral storiC 
Some name arrests the passor-by, 

Thus, when thou view’s! this page alone, 

May mine attract thy pensive eye I 

And when by thee that name is read. 
Perchance in some succeeding year, 

Itefloc’t on me as on the dead, 

And think my heart is buried here. 


Byror; 


Here is one leaf reserved for mo, 
From all thy sweet memorials free; 
And hero my simple song might tell 
The ft'clings thou must guess so well. 
But could I tbuH within thy mind 
One little vacant corner find, 

Where no impression yet is seen, 
Where no memorial yet has been; 

Oh, it should Iw my sweetest care 
To write my name' forever there! 




IrANQUAGE OP FIX>Wmi8. 




TIOM time- immenioml senti- 
ments of various kinds Iihvc 
been assotdated with** particular 
flowers, and flowers have been 
lield to den(do certain liuman 
attributes, or expn'ssions of 
feeling. 

Tlic first principle to bo ob- 
served in the constniciion of the floral bv\e-leiler 
is that the jironoun I vr ntc is expressed by inclin- 
ing the flower to the left, and the pronoun thou or 
fher l)y sloping it to the right ; but wlieu repre- 
sented by drawings on ]mper, those positions should 
be reversed, as the floMer should lean to the heart 
of tlio ])ersQn j^dmiu it is to sig;iify. The iirti(des 
a, an^ and the may be oxju’cssed by tendrils — the 
first by a single timdril, the second by a double 
tendril, and the third by one with three branches. 

I^ie’ second rule is that, if n flower presented ii])- 
right expresses a ])arti('ular sentiment, when re- 
versed it has a eontnirv meaning. Thus, for ex- 


Vodkbiiliiiy of T^lortil f^er\tin|eT|t><. 


Anu ia, Kov', 


riutoiiir affection. 


M liilrorPhik, ElofTjiiicc, 
Yrllim', Strict affortioii, 

Arjlllcc. 

ih, Uiirhahka-ahifi. 

IH, Pndo, 

1 '’, Fif'Ul, SkknoRs. 

TnnpUtioTf 


Aoantlm^-, 

Amiiiaiilh, 

AinuiyllH, 

Atn-nion*’, Fu-Ul, 
AppF' 

Arbor \ itji*. 

A rune fWakc Uohiii) 
Am-I'.iila, 

“ ^ Scarlet, 
lliichclors" Butlont^, 


(fnclianji^lni: frlrndijhti) 
Ardor in purHult. 
Tbilntin^ 

Avarice 

Sinj’b' blf!rised|io(.n« 


Balm, 

Sweet, 

Bay I oaf, 

Bay 'rrre. 

Bay W’realb. 

Beo Orchu'*, 
Ib'lladcniim, 
Boiony, 

Bindweed, 

Birth, 

BirdKfoot, Tinfml. 
Bitter Swtet, 
fihnde. 


Sympathy.^ 

Hatred, 

1 rhanp- bnf in 
(llo*'y. 

Iteward of merit. 
IndiiMry, 

Silence, 

Snnwluc. 

Tlumilily. 

Ora^erulncea. 

Bevciigo. 


Hlackthonie, 

Blue Bell, 

Bine Bottle (Centaury), 
Box, 

Bramble, 

Broom, 

Brjony, 

Biilruab, 

Buttercup. 

Butterfly Orchitf, 
Coctua, 

CauiiellA, 


Difflcttlty. 

C-'omtancy, 

Deacftcy. * 

Stoiclem. * 

Envy, Hemorse. 
NeatucM. 

Proj»i^t*rlty, 

Docility. 

Importunity. 
OhlldlfbDoee, KldiM. 
Oa^ety. 

Hoi^. , 

Unpretooefine: oxoet- 


ample, a rose-bud upright, with its thonis and i|p 
leaves, means, fear, but I hojK*.’’ If the sama 
bud is returned, litdd downward, "it signifies, 
1( on must noitlmr hope nor fear.*' But, if the 
tliorns be stripjKjd olf, it expresses, “TIkto is 
ev(‘rything to hope.” Deprived of its leaves it sig- 
nifies, there is everything to fear.” Thus the ex- 
l)res8ion may bo varied of almost all the flowers by 
changing their position. The flowt^r of the mari- 
gold, for example, ]daccd on the head, signifies, 
‘‘ Trouble of sjdrits ; ” on the heart, Trouble of 
love on Ukj bosom, Weariness.” The pansy, 
lield upright, denotes Heart Voast' ; ” reversed, 

it s])eaks the contrary ; when presented upright it 
is understood to say, Think of mo but when 
oflorod pendant, it means, ‘^Forgot me.” And 
tlius the aiuarvllis, which is the emblem of pride, 
may be made io express, My pride is bumbled, ”or 
“Your ])rido is checked,” by Iiolding it downward, 
ei(li(‘r to the left or the right, as the sense requires. 
In the same manner, the wallfiower, whicli is made 
(ho emblem of fidelity in misf(’>rtune, if presented 
B'ith the stalk ujjward, would insinuate that the 
person was considered no friend to the unfortunate. 


mm 




;<j^toi^tti7^e», A«^oWfoid^oDV 

/^ " "(kliyed,'*/ 

*^ , isl^i J>mM: » 

Cw^liry, / » ,/ ^}lcUy. . 

<%im|A^«^ ' .; Bikeirgy ta ad^^mity. 

tStoffWa*' ^ BdMitoa, , 

<5ticfry(W»lter^^ ; , pacap^on. • 
l^uicttiy- 
Bendeaviaia* 

Bddt I love, 
mwe, Truth. ♦ 

** . Tellow, Sltght|d love. * 

da^UiQffotl, Beiov^ dmighter. 

CiiUui, or Red^oee, Popular favor. 


CletaKtto, 

Bvergreen, 
Clove^»Be4, * 
Ol^ea, 


Oolumblna, 

•‘ Purjple,^ 

** Bod, 

Coriander, 

• CowalJpt 
Cranberry, 

Creaiiea, Water,. 
Croour, * * 

Crow Foot, ^ 
Currante, Bunch of, 

QjptesB, * 


Mental beauty. . ^ 

Poverty. 

ludoatry. 

Dignity, 

Sjngtilarlty. 

Folly. 

Resolute. 

Aualoiia and trembling 
Concealed merit. 
PenBlvencsH. 

Cure for hoortrache. 
Stability 
AbUHC not. 

Ingratitude. 

You please all. 
Mourning, Despair, 
Death. 


Bahlla, • 

Dignity. • 

Daisy, 

Beauty, Innocence. 

** Double, 

Participation. 

White, 

Innocent. 

** Red, 

Beauty; 

Dandelion, 

Oracle^ Coquetry. 

Dittany, 

Birth. 

Dock, 

Patience. 

Dog's Bane, 

Deceit. 

Dragon Plants, 

Snare. 

Bbopy, 

Darkness. 

lSglttntine(Swcot Briar), Poetry, 

Etdor, 

Zealousness. 

Kta, .« 

Dignity. 

Rndlvd, A 

Frugality; 

EvcriaetJngPca, 

]4astjiig ploasnre. 

JCverlaatlng Thom, 

Solace in odw^rsity. 

. Fennel, 

Force. 

Bom, 

Sincerity. 

* ** Flowertn^f, 

Fascination 

Flax", % 

Domestic Industry. 

Fofgat«me-not| 

Forget*iuo-uot, Ti 


• iove. 

Foiglove* 

Insincerity, a wish. 

OentUm, ^ 

Virgin pride. « 

Hawkwoed, 

Qritckstghtoduess. 

Hawthorn, * 

^Uope, ‘ « 

HearA*<eaBe, Purple, 

“You occupy ] 

/ii 

thoughts. 

•* : “ wild, 

liOve ill tdleiies|. 

Heath, 

Solitude. 

*Ha11qf^pe, 

Devoted to you. 

Helhthomi 

Calumny, 

HaffOoric, 

You will cause i 


death. 

Hump,. 

-riU. 

■HoUf, > ' ; ^ ' 

^rerighi. 


lAnd of love. 

1 ‘ 1 ^ ' 




Bdp 

XrhP, Vdlkm, { 
Ivy, 


XplUBtlba. 

J^lcdlt, Amnaesdort. 
Reaignaiioii. 
*PaiMdon, Plra. * 

. FMellty. 


Xaaihlrie'IorJafiaamine, Amiability. 


^onqud, 

Bihg Cup, 
tabu|a«#k, 
tatch, > 
XAJrkapur; Double, 
. Pink. 

Daitrel, Mountain, 
Lavender, 
liemon Bloasem, 
LUac^ Purple, 

“ White, 

Lily, White, 

Lily of the Valley, 


Affection, Return. 
W1«h to be rich. 
For^sukefi. 

Audacity. 

llai}gfatinei<1i. 

Ftckien^B., 

AinbiUon, Glory. 
DifrtJruiui, Aaaldulty. 
Fideiitydn iove. 

FIrat omotionH of love. 
Modeaty. 

Purity and HiVtietiiesss 
Return of happineHa. 


Lime, or Linden Tree, CoiijugaLfidelity. 
Lobc'ila, Arrogance. 

London Pride, Frlvollf/ 

Lotua Flower, Enti^ged lovp, SI 

Love In a Ml^t. Perplexity. * 

Love Lies Bleeding, llope]cs«,uot heai 

Lucerne, Life. 

Lupine, *Voraolonan«H». 

Madder, Calumny. 

Magnolia, Love of nature. 

Maiden Uair (Fern), Discretion. 

Mallow, Miid dlepoaillon. 

Mandrake,* Rarity. 

Mai)1c, Reserve. 

Marigold, Chagrin, Puiu. 

African, Vulgar-minded, * 

^ “ Garden, Jeulonay; Vnoaai 

Marjr)rnm, BUi«h<»a. * 

Marsh Mallow, Humanity. 

MlgtjojU'Ue, . * Vour qualities »n 


MhU, 

Mistletoe, 

Moan, 

Mountain A»h, 
M^rlle, 

MarciHrtUrt, 

, Naslurtium, 

ISettlc, 

Nightshade. 

Oak Ta'af, 

Gats, * .. ^ 

Olive, 

Oiange Tn^e, 

Orange Blossom, 

Osier, * 

Os Kyc, 

Pansy (Heart’s Ease), 
Punsley, 

Pusflion Flowei^ 

Pea, Sweet, 

Pi'Cch Blossom, 
Peony, 

Periwinkle, Blue, 

* Plmi'cmcl, 

* Pink, 

“ Carnation, , 
Indian Double, 
** Variegated, 
Plane Tree, 
PltimTree, 
Folyanthua, 


Frlvollf/ 

Enti^ged lovp, Silence 
Perplexity. * 
Hope}cs«,uot heartless. 
Life. 

•Voraclonsness. # 
Calumny. 

Love of nature. 
Discretion. 

Mild dl^'pusiLlon. 
Rarity. 

Reserve. 

Chagrin, Paiu. 
Vulgar-minded, * 
Jeulonsy ; Unoaslnew*. 
Btn*‘h<»s. * 

Humanity. 

Vour qualities snjq>ass 
^ yonr iM^auty. 

Virtue. • [come, 
Obhtacles to be ov<»r- 
Materaii) Jove. 
J'rudencc. 

Love. 

Self-esteem. 

Pat riot Ism. 

Cruelty, Slander, 
Sor<-ery. Witchcraft. 
Bravery. 

Music. 

Peace. 

Generosity • 

Vour purity equals 
j-rmr loveltilCHK 
Frankness. 

Patience, 

, Thoughts. 

Feasting. 

Belief. w 

Respect, ^ 

1 am your captive. 
Bushfuin^ss- 
Pleasure of nganory. 
Change. 

Boldness. 

Woman's love. 

Always lovely. 

♦ Refusal, 

Serious. 

Perform youf promlaeb 
Pride of riches. 


* * . 

polyant^s, XJlac, 

ContSdonce. ^ 

Pomegranate, Flowor> Mattam elel^eo* 

Poppy, Red, 

Conaolat^on. , 

, “ Scarier, 

Ftmmrtic^^xtr^vhganco 

“ White, 

Sh^ep, 

Primrc«e, 

Early youth, 

“ Rvenlng, 

Inconstancy. 

Red, 

tTnpati£onl£pd merit. 

Queen's Rocket, ^ 

Fash Iona bk*. 

Hogged Robin, 

Wit, ^ 

Ranunculus, Garden, 

Rich ih attraction. 

Rhododendnjn, « 

Danger. * 

Rocket, 

Rivalry. 

Rose, Cabbage, 

Love's amhOHsadorr 

“ CbatnplOKt, 

Deserve my iovo^ 

a “ Christmas, 

tlelievb my anxiety. 

DtmiHsk, 

Youthful love. 

“ Deep Red, 

Bashful, Lovo, 

■ Uiieldcr, 

Touch ^f 

“ Moss, 

C^'nfOhsJou of love. 

“ Musk, 

Cuprloloua beauty, * 

“ Cluster of, 

You churih ipc. 

** Red (bud), 

Y’'outh and beauty. 

, Red (full), 

Beauty. 

“ Thornless, 

Ingratitude, 

“ Wllti, 

Romance. 

•* White, 

Heedless of Jove. 

“ ** ^vithered. Forget tnitmss. 

“ York, 

War. ~m 

^ “ Lancaster, 

TTnion of ipntimenL 

Boo. 

Disdain, 

Saffron, 

Marriage, 

Sage, 

Esteem, * 

Scabioqp, S^'eet, 

Widowhood. 

Siiamroi'k, 

Light-heartedueM. 

Snap Dragon, 

presumption. 

Snowdrop, 

Hope. 

Sorrel, WUd, 

Wit in-timed. 

SiHsarmlnl, 

M'armth of sentiment. 

StKHidwell, 

Flch-nty. 

Star of BethUdrcin, 

Guidance. ^ 

Star wort, 

Wclconjc. 

Stock (Gllly Flower), 

Ijisllug beauty. 

Straw (.Broken), 

Rupture, 

(Whole), 

Uni|n. . 

Stintio:;^ cr, 

Hauj^tinesa. 

Sweet Basil, 

Good wdWiea, 

SwwtSuUan(Centaury) Felicity. 

Sweet W)llian», 

Gallant fy. 

Sycamore', 

Curiqjtlty. 

Tansy, 

Heslstaucc. 

Thistle, Common, 

Austerity, 

‘‘ Scofth, 

Retaliation.. 

Thorn, Branch of, ^ 

Severity. 

Thyme, 

Activity. 

Truv-der’a Joy. 

Safety, 

Tulip, Red, 

Declaration of lovo, 

Variegated, 

Beautiful eyes. 

*• Votiow, 

Hopeless Jove. 

Venus’s Looking-glasa, Flattery. 

Vine Leaf, 

Intoxication, *• 

Violet, Blue, 

^aHh/ulnoss. 


Modesty, 

WollAowcr, 

Fidelity in mlafortans. 

Wlicat, 

Prosperity, 

Willov, Wcci)itig, ♦ 

Forsaken. 

Wtmdblnc, 

Fraternal affection. 

Woodawtrel, 

^oy In absence, • 

M''omiwood» 

' Borrow in absenoe. 

Xan^tum, 

Roduneas* , ^ i 

T«w, » • 

Sodtieaa* v IF , 


Abeenee» 



niimW of books worth reftding is so groat 

• |r®K that, no person, liowevor great his leisure and bia 
ji SB l industry, can hope to read more t^^ana small part* 

^ them. If all the printing presaos in the world 
*^!y^wore Btopt)ed to<lay, it would still be impossible for 
O aif> man in one lifetime to retd all the noteworthy, 
tiooks in lib'fsture, or indeed to eximust the literature 

* of many subjects. But new books of groat intoi*est 

and value are constantly, apppariug, and between the old 
and indispcmfwible Vv^orks, and the newer works about which 
everybody is talking, even the most univcrfwil raider must 
ft^el the necessity of exercising some principh' of choicjo. 
Besides, there are so many good ))onk.s that it is fmdish to - 
waste one’s time in reading bad ones, Wc, the|:cfore, 
append a list of standard works fr)r the various depart,menis 
of literature, which will enable readers to make a judicious 
solcetlon of books on subjects in which they take an in- 
terest :-r- # 

ArohlteottiVB^ — F buoitbson's Sisitov}/ of ♦‘xiichhIvCt 

but Invaluable. Rijskin’s ii/ours qf n^dre, and JACfuns on Archiifc'’ 
turf are. pcrhaj)fl, inon) d^s'^in£^ui^bed for style thim for Judgment. 
Miksav's Vatfiedral Hand BuoIcj* ar(‘ useful for gothic. Kahti-akkM 
^ Wutpru qf ih^^lthUj nniral is good antborlt;,. C. J. llicnAuosoN’s 
Houf^^uUdl^ff, asui Cm.vkh and x’e Tttnwond Cftf.fade/i practi 
cal works, te<> is HiTFiKi.T>\s //ov.v<o ()^pc 7 ifir- 

Aatrox^omy,— 1 ..oc'K($'h /Uimuomy, Pi^pular Afifron- 

omy^ a!iii Plonfifarif and Sfj/ior WoHdft, art' good gem^nd woiks. 8 imok 
Nkwoomr's Astronomy, is tbo mosl, sr.ientiflc ]>o[nilar treatise. ,T. P. 
C-i.AHiiB's /ff/iP fo fitoi '^tarfi, dfi useful in ronueetion with an orrery. 

K. A pRorTOit's wovk« urn interesting, hui l,o be followed with grr*at 
caution. Dknihow'p ^tt()vno7ny Without Math^matim in clowr md sim- 
ple. - • 

^ Atlaa00.~BLACK'9 Ados Qfjhe World, Pfu.TOT^Ta Oeorral Atlas, nnd 
«lniiNSoN s Atlas of the ‘ World arc quite exponsivt’* but’ fftll, Jojia- 
siOH ^ Ifoyal Atlas of^Moderu O^ofiraphyU still more expertsive, but 
nobody will regret nmney i*pent in buying n food {it,la.M Araong*the 
smaller work^, Macmti.lan’s Gloln, Atkis of (he World best. Of 
the numerous school gejjpraphU'j-. roR»^rir:Ln’B are oh good any, Of 
the historical atlases Fufkvan’s if, the best; then Sfrunku Brvce's 
hh/de/Ws Atlas 1« for physical gabgmpbv 
Bible. OLurn’M mstoryoftbe WWHb weirwritren, and tniKtworthv. * 
^LUAM ^^n\if.mM,OiyorOy‘. old T.siomenf and iyistfwuof the Xnp 
nre^rruiTt M)ornU^.httr>WK^0Si>f4nterpfennom^ (Protest- 
ant) ttud !Uyt»ock's Catholic Fmniiy among the b^st editions. 


Bi 0 fin^aphy*-TH 0 KAB's Vyclomdiatf fiic^aphy 1 b the standard/ 
Bkbton’s IHctiunm'y of Uoivei'sdBiog^rdphjfyWmd (Aoii'vixvf^CydopaidfW 
if Biography f\r^. cheap, and conUlu a great deal of condonBed Infor- 
mation. Men qf the Time has a full list of English and Ootitlnental 
celebrltie.sj o)» Americans, it I.h of sjinall value. To choose among the 
countless scpftnte biograf)hies a simrt satisfactory Ust; Itf a matter of no 
small difficulty. Read all the hiogiaphy you can Thfc following 
Il«T may be useful . -American Blogi-ftphy - Wbllb'b Bife qf illamufl 
Adams klves a circumstantial account of Ibe life and pme*» of one of 
the fathers of the American Rcvoliitum. J. T. Mottsu’s Bife qf J^n 
\ Qidury Aduim U t ho best, anjJ latest. Chas. Bkbch»r>^ 
j ff' Bfpnan Bteche'r, WeihsV Life qf Tfteoikm Pnrkei\ and Spiuamt’a 
Aptiglsof the Am-'i^U'nn Pulpit reif^ewuit a good deal of Amerlcim (Fro- 
tcflf.'mt) ocelesipetical history, Sp>«kN Am^ioan Biography h inviA* 
liable for (be early h iVtory, Swra ’s Life and $}jKKiL Of Alexander llam^ 
iUm, Ra.ndam.’m life of Bf, rsmi, .T Q. and C. F. ApamhV Life qf Min 
Adams, Uroi 5 u>w'» and Pabton's /Jjw of hymklin, U. W. OmcEWK’s 
Ba/hamel Ore<mi, Fahton's Life of Aaron Burr, Part<jn'» Life of An^ 
drew Jackson, IT. O. boDoR's hiftqf George Vabot, H Auamb’s 
Allnrl Gnlhidn, Aknoi,i/s Life of Ahrahum .IlivBS' a XiJ/Vii qf% 

Madison, J. E, ^ookb’s o/' General Lee, The Memoirs of W, /L 
Seward, G.^ T. OiruTi.si‘» Life of I). Webster, Brown'b Life qf Bufue 
Choate, Colton's Uermj Clay, 'The Life oral Writings of J, C\ Cafharm, 
ijK'liide w'hat is most essential for American political biography. Th© 
Journals and Lifters of George Tirkmr is the most lutcroHtfhlti^literary 
biography oyer wrlthm by an Amenonn.^-O^nikaUBiogmpby.— 
ITobwki.l's JeAnsoi is the best blOjSfraphy ev(>r written; Tlie Bngllth 
, Men of letters series, uow in coiifhi" of pnbllcftllou. is useful, cBjXMslally * 
for blograpblea of lb. English poofs. Tukvicltaw’s Mmautay la intet'^. 
eating Carlu.b’s Bmlnlscences, The Life of Benveofdo (iit- - 

AuC/Aography, and OmsKLEYis Berolfecfions of a Busy Life aH 
aiitobiograpbUis of vaUu* In widely dlfforing Hik-b. Oretille MttHe 

airs are blglity pcasonr'd. 0 Aixur i X (*rmnyielL and P^sdsHek fhs ♦ 
Great, nrr famous. Pahton'b !» gooil. Mabboh'b MUtan li 

full, but tedious. JJpEDomo'H Life and Letters (f Lor^d the 

deffjiiio work on that Import atA subject, lA)CKtiA»T’s Life qf /kofi J* 
one of Uie best biograpbleii In, the Janirnage. Poors'# tflwni- 

urmitF/s Critical Memedr of jf, Blake, FosTjffn'a HfeqfBdift, ^ Uf^ 
qf lhrkens,\ny\^o'^ Wchnel Angelo, and Pitor|pB^p Aldwynd , 

are good speclmenfl of artistic, and literary biography. Ttth’(XWBUit^9* 
Pour Georges, and qf the Thn^ef Oe&npIIL;, 

are valuable, Mrs. ^i.tph ant's Frances of Asaiisl^ V«wN'a A 
Xarier, and^TotmiKY's Wesley, nro gpfxl oocleateiitl^l blographlOB. Bt 
0 fmeKv-\s Aittdtilograifhirul Skstchss, and OoT^etunoie'a 
TAteiyiria arc valuable, aspedally the lattor. Lv»t> Liimff 
Irishmen Is very complete. » » * , , 

Botany .-Frpt Ahb Oeat’b text books ate'tho beat for thlftkbhjett/ 
Ohomlvtry . -CooKR‘a fflrst Vyhutipfes ^ 








^ptqiot;# 


,;ili^fllV CWwiltf<ry*M4.ywiiA»’i 0Ha9M C;^m44<f|ri 

0f tli« ^ 

inrltt iiy^rx. yAir‘$0ui, coiM4 ^om^h 

to |^»{kfilt ft<M'iH«tl'iitto SroRt^i OommhiiarUf Qtt fh4^ii4tUtuiion Jt 
' a ScUntte nf' Qo^ernnujU U a ui^eful ItUle wotrfe, 

3lh9k|r^h i?O2UpUt0t;ij||to CtfjtstUyOonai jTiitorp U 

akadw* K«xt 1 r value, tli^^ui^ ^*Ucr Un^an, ii^ Haixam^a. ^Hay^b 
IIktQf*0r<jf SfigiafUi. be^iiiB at JtfiO. ■ 

tioi’rfta^tu&nee^r^Huiucu WALrUtx'e aru fuH of gosatp. 

^ 0UAY^a4^^^'t!ar^p#rUapHthobeattQttio}auguage. Mva. DsSBviairB '0 
‘ aiMtXAbV Haat WonTi^BY Momtagub'b LelUrt gre claaaics. 

Otltioiunij Art.'-HAMURTON'a ThcmghU About Art^ aud Owitmpo- 
Tory $*i^tuA P(tittU7'%* HoBSTTra FIhm Art^ and RnaKi,if'a woijcs la 
gfocnil. * . . 

pxitldism, Xiit«rmxy.*^Ai^u«ur* Aunolp^h E^ays in Orlficitm, 
Lo WELL^B 4ffio/tg My Books, and My Study (ff Berfes). A mold 

la ateOy the ftrat of living crltlca. . * 

Dfldogttbl'^O « Art^—EABTtARB'B Bini on BbuMhold Taste Ib the 

Btindard work. " - 

lMltiioaology.'-'>OoMwaYV/)£rao^<^l^ 1 b the lateet ITrham’s 
t^ryK^ the Sglem Wilchcva^ is a well-written' account of a famoas do- 
luslon. * ^ , 

Devotion.— Bitktan'b PUgHm's Progress Is an Gnglieh cJasBlc. 
Tromab a EBJKmV bniiaiim of Ctirist Ib a world classic. Kbbuc's 
(Christian is likely to bccotno a classic. 

DiotidHarieu^Rnirllsh.— WKRflTRU's Vnabridged Bictionary^md 
WoncBeTaR''H Bictlonaty (new edition) are ^hc standards. 1?j?onch— ■ 
Si*i»R and i^URENKje'a dictionary la full. Thu bitst, so fur as it gooe, 
is Masbon'h Utile Jhxnoh'Ei^lish thetlomxru- Oerman- Adler’s. 
Oreek— and Booth's (latest edition, ruvised). Italian-' 
!IilTL].HOim}S. Qkaoua’b small work, is nsuful. liatln— AT^oitEwe'a, 
revised by XinisLBn au^ S uort. 

Draina.~“()OLt4iKa’e HisUrry qf the English Drama gives a good 
. •account of the* bt^gtnnlng of IJie dr^a m England. Doran’s Annaie 
^ if t^e EnglUh^iage, and BU Honest fs StfoanU^ are learned and nntar- 
taini|jig tn rejfard to the draniutic profession Autiott’s Shokesixearean 
Orammot Is usefnl wot only for Sliake.-*pearc bni for all tlio Klirabethan 
dramatists. Clahkh's Cot\co)'\ta\icr-< to ShakAsjmix'e is handy, iftie so- 
called Liopolit ShdkfSi)eaTe\h us i^onvenient an edition as any. Of the 
^larger editions, DvcE’tf is uh good as any. Punmsb’s Variorum edition Is 
the richest, in notes. The following di;|imtiiiHt{^ are too wfll known to 
•^^b© more tlian raoutloned. The. works of most of them can generally Ihi 
picktid up at second-hand book-stores, at low prices, Dkauicont and» 
FLJeTOHBH,Mr8. Centlivub, Conobkvk, Dkkkeh, Dryden, Farquuar, 
Fiuldpio, Fo»p, QuLDSMtTH. Ben J^nsok, Biikridan Knowres, O. 
Harlow, JHakston, Massimorr, Otwa^, Puklk, Howic, Sokkidan, 
TAUPOt7it#r^ Henry Tayi^or, VASHuitoH, ViLLnsns, Wkbstkil and 
WyokEuly. Laub'F Specimens of the Dramatic Pm is is valuable, and 
easily to be found. 

B^UOation.^tiOCKE, On Study dtui Beading ; Miltoh, On Educa- 
tion} Byercku, On Edueutkm; HaRt’m iie^nnan rmrersitm ; Jrx- 
BtAlcjjt'*** America// Schoofs and Colleges} Stai’t^tcin's, The Orent 
S^ClAs <f England } BRifiTEo's FH'c Tears in an Enr/M VftHM'rsity, 
Four Tears at Tale/ Pokteh's Amerkaa CoHeges. Thi- last six books 
’ Will give a practical idea of tho systems of education pptwulent In 
Bnglaiid, Cjlcrmany, and America. They may b« agieoaijly supple- 
mented by l^anwiANOE’ti HammerfUfnth, and Washbuune’s Fair JIv - 

^ B!Loc^tl0]l.^T>AY'» l» 00 k ia^iaefu]. Bacon’s Manual (f'Gisture is 
^od l^r action. Monroe’s Physical and Vocal Ttsilning IB full of 
pmotlciibhYetcWs. ^ , 

BtiRFd^Opdadiag.^'llie Biitannim has the bos^ sclcntlftc and Hte-^ 
tsitty artidea. to.L’a Is short, and cheap. Ohav^bb’b Plticyclopedia 
irith American AdftHtona U ^he most complete edition of that work, 
AmdrrbN’a and donNsow’a arc gogd, The latter is very ftill on Amerf- , 
can aniyecta, ^ ‘ . • 

Hl&fUak3i4maritAira«^MARsii’a Lectures on the English Language, 
And OUgiH and ifistory qf Jh'S English Language era standard works. 

' Hnaawii'a Mshrieal Outlbm <f English Accidence t« a doefar text 

. ttaok. 


Hlotioxi-^Among the standiwd wofka atis the 
SMatWTT, l^iC^TT, COORE». HAWTOo4|il(f^St^0^ - 

Oa^iuiE After thes^ anth^, Oiidol . 

novflt^ mehUorifrd bcUiw, Wc luire Indkrvt«t4.|hd bonk pucm 
to ua beat. This Is, of course, a rn^tter of per^at andYaait^nf - 
our readers may prefcY some other N^ ork of the aame antl^. Bat ^ any 
work by the authors we mention W wotttu reading. We bEve jJU 
to Indicate the characterWlca of the diffcreiit autlwws v-JLroyxaA H. 
ALiOTT, UUle Wemem Mrs^ ALE*AEi>Ka, Her Dearest Foe; HI C. : 
AKpEnsKN, The IrngFooisutore ; The Aiuibiat^^gfifs Ehteriainmenle } • 

B. Aurkbach, On the Heights} «Tane Ausyie, Sense gnd 
bUity; Bax^c, Fattier Ooriot} W. BEeKFogn, Vufhrh } W* BtJtcAt A 
f^ncmtif Tliuls} V^. Blackhope, l^'na Dime } tTiARLOrrEBitoyi^, 
Jans Eyre} Jifrs. Buknbtt, Lass o' Lo^ie } Miss Burney, 

Q, W. C^BLE, The Orandlssivies} CRitVAkTEs, Quixote} A. tow 
Chaeisbo, Peter BchfsmifU^ Wilkie Colun«, The Woman ip } 
Mrs. Chaik (Mias Mulock), John Balifax, Oentleumn ; Bakiel PH Fo*, 
libbitmn Crusoe: Jas. »e Mhj.e, Dodge Club} Mnit. pk BTARb* 
CoHnne ,* B. BianAELb FJriwn C^jey} Civ Brers, Vania } Mrs* Bnwaiips, , 
jAi'ChU Lovell; O. Frmyyao, Debt and Sfedit} J. W. von QoethH, 

^ ^liVhelm Meister} O. OoLpsniTH, The Vicar gf Wukejleld} TWoUAS 
TlAniowsFiir from (he Madding Crowd} Bret Harts, QaJbrUt Con- 
roy. ; o. W IloLuas, Elsie •Venmr ; W. iJ. Howrlls, A Foregone Cbn- 
cluHitn ; T. U^asiiss, tom Drown at Orfotd ; Vktor Hpoo, Lm Miser- 
ables; W. Irvikq, Braabridge Bail ; H. Jambs, Jun., The Portrait (f m 
iMdy } J, P. Kenseot, Borse-Shoe Bobinmi } Charles KisosleY, 
^ilyjxitiQ : Uknrv |[;iNosLKV, 'iTie NUlyars and the Burtms^ Sa««, 

GU Bias ; C. Lkveb, Barry Lorreguer /U. W. I-oNqFKLLOW^ Byperion ; 
Lord Lytton (E. Boi-WERb Ths Curious; Geohoe MAcDoVAf*P, Davl4» 
Etglnbtvod } “ B. MAnn/r,*’ Gold Elsie ; Captain MAiiHYAi^iB^/Mtp* 
mum Easy; Q. MerediW, The Tragic VvnuuUanS} Mrs. &4tViXAKT, ^ 
Carhngford} E. A. Pos, Tales; Jane Porter, Tfu ScoUish BhAife; 

Mr** lUncLiiTE, The Bystnies gf' Udalpko; C* Beads, Cloister and^ 
Hearth; S. RicnARDsoN, Clarissa Uarhm }' C^, Rand, cSnsuelo; F. 
SniELKAOBN, Pi^btegiotical Characters} L. Sterne,^ 7>##f ram Shandy } 
Mrs. Rtowb, Unde Tom's CaMd}^i. Swirp, Oullmr's Trat^ele; A* 
Trollope, |birc4tf60r Towers; Turobnepy, Virgin Soil; S. WARRsn, 

Ten Thonsand a Teat ; Mlfcs Tonob, The Heir aLBedclife. 

Fine Arts.— Clement’s Legendary Ai I, and Mrs. Jamieson's booka 
* are useful for tl^e legends so much used by^paintera and sculptors 
History of Art and History <f Sculpture, VivQ^.nvCH Band- 
Imks give a general idea of the subject, W'iNckei.mann’s History tf « 
Ancient Art, exUaunts that part of art. Ci:Ement’b Handbook 4f Paint- , 
ets and Sculptom contHlns much infonnatlon- 
■’Qazeteers.— LiTPiNCOTTV/^^iS/m/mdujf Oasetesr is the best. 
Qoogrnphy.— Bitter’s Com/mratiiu: t?<v?/;’(rpA?/ ieme standard. 
Geology*— H a.na’s Manual (f (Mogy and Text Book <f Geology. 
liYELL’s PUements of Geology, and Hitchcock’s EKemehtaty Cfeology 
give a fair knowledge of this Buhjeef, • 

Govermnent — De Tocquevillk’s Democracy in Arhe7ica'\9 India* 
pensublc to the Hlndetit of American institutions. Mm.i?onu’fc The Ba- 
fimt is a thoughtful stndy of t^e same subject. Other good hooks are ' 
Lamphbhe's V. if Gopsf*ntnefd, I'tonoriopp’s Polifus^for Vomtg Aineri- 
caus, niul Y/aiNo's OiwernSnent Class-bdok. AiAong recent hook'^ on 
the Kngllsh Odvt mment are Gladstone’s TT^#* Country atyl the (focern- 
menf. Palowavc s Ho>/^e of Commons, andSTUE'a PeiTiyfsentatire Cot- 
ernment in Engtand.,, * ^ 

Gymnastics — Blaikik's Bow bo Cti Strong ia concise, clear, and 
'^practical. ^ . 

Histoid —Aiioio^t — Kawi,inson’» Manual of AndeM JHshory and 
Five Great Mmonhies, give a good Maa of ancient hiatory. Bstrsf*! 
A^icieni Btstory of tht WtnUl may bf rend In connection \vtii thorn. 

^ Hiirt/oxy “Ukiimrican.— -HiLDREiH's ID^^Urry cf the United Statmie 
the best, Bryant’s (really Oay’s^ comes down , to the, pfoaenftiino; 
Lo#stno*h I^crUd Blstoi y, is a UKtful, popular work, l^]>OE'a Shofi , 
Bistory of the Englksh Vt^iiesin ArmxActt gives M^phUi i^pcountof/ 
society, ina,mefs, ©t^., in the polonies. ; ScHOtosit’s <f thb, 

Vnifed States, etc.* is the newest work on the Ihbject BANcsoFif*|^ . 
Siston/ goes into full detalh Theih are good smaU MstpHea by Mloatk^ « 
aoNand RwtNTON. Rp ark’s md Times tf isava]|f* ^ 

able work. A gootp blvlofy of the civil war mftudns to He le!lf^te0'' : 
Draveh’s History tfthe AmeHodn CivS ITor km at s iMdSiitdfie tmit^ 
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. amu JP^APOTB c^ M# War considers llw sub- 

jept fibm ft ttouitiem fkUndpWt^i «*otoe dJcnrwwoK Davis's red^l 
MmKJikTiA Hbaulki*s and Abuott'b Iwjoks arc im^'Pestiufi rather than 
truktif cnnbjft WAtsow. and Patt^w V JA^forp of iht United StaUn is a 
poputar^lUnstratad w(jrfc. Paukman’s dlffenjJit histories, sudi as THt 
0<a^‘j^racy^ P*}rdl<ic arc models of styU;» and to be depended 
upon, * * 

^ is^Ary^gnyUah.-^iAHOABD's IfUUrrv qf Eng iand is the most 
^impartiiii general btatewy, <^kk«N's iShtIti }At*ioiyof ttu Engllsfl^l^ 
* pt 4 gives the most grapijic aceemnt of EiiglNh history every written, In 
a jmpttiar form aiid in a siuall compass. Fukbhaw's Old English Ili^- 
OhUiif^n is IndiHpeimUle for the flmo preceding the conquest. 
liU TAjtiory tke Normu* Vfmqunt all other works 

Upon the sut^ject. MaoaOlay and Fhoitiib have treftted brief i>erioti8 i 
Kriljijintly, but tbeir workaj are full of prejudice and mlaslatctHent. 
LomalAiroN's England umUr A trusl worthy. MtCAimiy s Uh^ 
fory (if 0nr ^wn Tirntn is a useful work. The diaries of KvblVK and , 
of Pkpvs throw much light upon -the rolgua ot Clirtrie* It., and James 
a.,!ttid ore full of enterlainljig gosi-lp. 

History- -Gorman. ■-a/k!*(zk l’ 8 Ulsforyqf Omnnny. Koi.uanch’u 
History qf Qti'tnany ; Buvcr’s Holy Botnon Enpire^ and Coxjs’h H 
HlfHof ij of Hoim of du^tnu \y\\\ give a good Idea of ijleAnan his- 
tory. 

Hlafcry—Grooian. “'"Whoever Is unable to ftnd^Hmeto read 1 he 
^great lilatarie« by Gkotb, THiiti.WAi.t,, and OuKTiirs will find much eou- 
donsfd InfonuHtlon In SmituV SfudehCit Ifisfot y of Gr»c*\ Fi.vlav’h , 
JIl$lory has the UUir history. MAHAFrv s l^tKkil Life in 

QiHiie la useful in connection with the political lustoties. • 

Hiatory-* French. -Kitchin’s Hhfory qf Etanve is the best ac- 
count in a small cominiss, TAe SfuidcuCn Ji^dfhry of Fi ance J« aoji- 
denaedand fair. Michkwbt'b Is IjriHlaut, but often misleading. 

Hietory — Komaia* — M owMiku’s Is the standard for the earlier hi.8- 
twy -; OiBHON'a for the lust day.s of th«emi»ire. JL/i)nBLL\s Slndf'nrt> 
Hlefory of JHofM and Smith's Sm^icr HMory oj Home are useful, nliort 
biatorlos. ^ ^ 

Histpry IrUdb. History of Irelmd,m\<^ Mootia's ///*- 

tory of Mand are useful. Jfatiomi Jrdand is 

considered impartial Slid reliable. 

Wt*y.ni*y— M ActHAVELLi^a lAdory of /VoreftOrf : Ranke’s 
HUloryqfthe Fofifft, and SisMONpra Jialian Bfpuhdr^ will give a gene- 
ral idea oi Italian history, 

History—Spaniah. - Mrs, Caixtott'b ffidory (f Spain and rot" 
txigal, and Dovmam’h HUlary of Spain and Vortugal are the be-st general 
W'oi'k" in English on IVninsulHr history. They arc not especially giiod. [ 
however. Piuhstott’s histories should of course, be read, for the | 
Special periods which they cover. 

X«lteratlire - Amcricat^ — Tyleu’s tlldory of Aiarrlcan Llferalore . 
has supelsedcd all otlu?r work# upon that subject. Uiouaudson’w 
Pf inter qf Amin(^n Literal me gives a good dottl of Inforniatioii in a 
very condensed fonn. 

Literature— English,— T . nick’s Jfldom of English lAteratnre 
gives a brilliant sketch. Ckaii/s Hi^ny'if EnglUfi Lifcralttrc and 
Language is a standard w(*rk. CuAMBfins’s tlyclopa^dia of EngUeh 
^LiUi ainre is exeeUent for rtM^'ienci*. * 

Logic. tAcvoN’s lAiffic^ ^ind Bain’s System qf Lti^,ic are enough for 
the general reader Sir >V Hamilton and Mill may be read by those 
who wish to go dei^iK’r nsto the subject. 

Het&pbyslos — Lkwbs’.s ITHloryof Phtlorophy and Rittek'm IRetory 
of Phikmp/iy give a >de\v of the subject, Bain's A/enlal 

Science, \ls\ ms' Mental Philos^ift ij amX Moral Philoeopht/y aad Bow- 
*n’b edition ot Sir W. HamiAon's MefaphysU^ are useful, ea()ecially 
the last ST»f.nceb’« Pnychology^*^ rather difflciiU, Bacon, Licwb, 
Fing'E, Kant, and Comte requir^^inore study, than moet*persoD» ha>e 
tinfe for. 
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Mpon the adbjeut over ?; 1 

F<ie^.-^^AJtr»'» EuMHah P 0 M 4 la ^be 
mtxlerate melna. It does set coptahi evEry-th^, ^ be 
contains the heat. The hlographhjal aUd crlticid idtetcjiedli ti^iiire 
of higli valae. Bbtast’* Ubmry^ 
w)w'» Pwm qf at® md Pofi^ ^ 

Jcctlonsw PEhcv'a Beligues, contAlnlBg .ilio old 
up cheap 15 ^ Curr.D'8 EpgM Ha^ffadif a much Ib^tt^/vveril'ihihi 
' Pkhot' 8, but expenatvt*. As It is useless to read auy o^her thth: good 
I>oetry, opiy poets of universally acknowledged merit fttdndM k 
our list. Read (and own if you can afford it) ttiO whi)^ of 
of the works of Mattuew Aunolo, UUiwin A^Nont^ Rt>3Wi’»T Rpowk- 
iNO, Miv. IVtoWNiNo, BnrANT* BtyMNS, Baaiobl BoTLXh, BYAo»f+ 
CAsimBu., OHAiTCBg (aiLMAN’s*cdlUon),<i(HTOM, Cotgldtia*, <?Oi,uga, 
COWIJSY, OoWMJB, CBfttWK, DONNE, DttVPWt, KME1W0>t, QOU>ft*rttH, 

Oiuy, Okokoj? Berbebt, IIkrbick, Holmes, Homhm (CiuyMAM^’a 
tmnslation), Hoop, Keats, Ronufellow, Ijowell, Mabvexj.* Milton, 
I Moore, Mourns, Poe, Pope, Phipn, Riukks, Ropetii, Scott, Bhams- 
sefSAUE, HuELLkr, liPENHER, SwiNnoKifR, IfXYARn Tavlou, Tennyson. 
Thompson. VimaL (Duvoek’b tiaiislatioii), WAtLjstt, Whitman, Whw- 
TiEii, and Worohwonth, • 

Political Economy.— R wen’s Political Eonomi/f PwmT’s A17e- 
9/mtJt of Politlcat Economy^ Mrs. Fawcett’s PolUkaii Eemopty for 
JUginnm, and Fawcett's Manmt of J^Uical Economy ar^useful to 
the beginner. Aha m Smith’s Wealth of Ntdlone is a standard authorlly. 
Mii.l’» I^chictplee of Pollticnt Economy, and SyMnn (^' I^diAoM Economy 
lire clearly and cogently written, and may ha read after the above. 

Science, Natural, "i'he Internulimidl 1Siietd\fic SerUe^ containing 
books by Buch men as ni\\LEv and Tyndaj.l, is a g<HiA and cheap 
scientlhc library In itself. Walls's Science of Qyrmmn ^Things Is packed 
wdih useful Infoniiatlon. GanOt’s PhyHcs, and Balfour Stewart** 
Physics are valuable clenieiuary works (The first requlyi’s coiiKiderablo 
Ftmly ) ’J'yn hall’s, Vn Sound if all the oidlnary reader will want on 
the subject of ueoustleH. Tyndall On EadiatiOh, and AotY’s I nduta- 
lion 'Vham y (f Optics are enough on optics. Huxley’s Lay Smfione 
and Addmses, SuENf ek'a PHnclplee of Biology, Tyndall's FrOQmmtH 
of and Youman's (JnrrcUtdon and (JoimrvutUpi qf P'orcty are 

more generally interi'sMng. 

Soience, Social. - Spencek’s Suial Stance iathonghtfu], howevyp 
much wc may dlHsent ftoiii hlsWconoIualons. The same may be said of 
H. f' (UitEY’fl Pi'tncii)t49 of Social Schencc, and Fawubtt’s Eeyays on 
' Potittral and Social Sul^ects, 

Travels atcd Voyages —Ji’he number of thcic la so vast tbaf R 
imposHihle to mem ion many discriminatingly. Besides, hardly ^any 
traveler in so stupid as not to be able to give some infoitu^lon about 
the country which he visits. Bayard Taylor’s ;^ork» of travel ore eq* 
U-rlaining ; so nro C. D. Warner’m. S. L. Clemvms's (Mabk *1*wa2M) 
/nnoceftfe AbtHjOft Is vastly amtulug. KikrlakVs Eothetk is perhap# 
the best book of KoHern travels ever written. Tha works of thetiarijr 
travelers, Maundeviile and Marco PolO deserve esjiuclal moniioti. 
Kherson’s Engtieh TraiU^ and Haw^thOuNk’s Oar Qdd^^omA aiM 
Enf/tieh Note- Hooke ore the most valuable Ametlcan accounts of El^llfli 
society. Ma<'Kkneib’8 Ituseia is a sUndard work. Sir Fuanoi^ 

Faggot qf French Sfich Is very entertaining, ffii j.ARO’s Six Montht hn 
Holy, auddlowELi.’s Italian Journeys, and Venetian lAfe aroof tbelwilt 
work* of Italian travel.^ Bir F. Head’s BuMdee frmn (he Brunujtn is a 
viA^cious bit of Oerinon travel. Savage’s PlctxgrAqm Maud Is an at- 
tractive workf and contains much valnaldc information. MAoRsNEUlfi 
A Year in SfUiin. Hays’s HastiUctd Bays, and HajivHi Wgn^etinge in 
Spain aVu to be couftnemded. G. W. OuRnis)|^ Ws Notes^ and Yht 
JiowcuOi w Syria are Uellghtful reading. 





VBOIC 4XEBI0AK SOTATBdHBK. 

Joim AdMXiK. -It [Tbo 2nd dny oH^nty, 177b, when the pcclaration of 
^ lScpendt»n^c vnu n*pojrUtd] ojigUt to be comnicmbmted as the day of 
doHvenmco> by soloian acts of dcvo|4<>n U> God Almighty. Ii ought to 
bo solomnl?.(Ml with pomp and parade, wifix shows, games, sports, guns, 
bells, bondree, and illuminations, from one end of this continent to Uie 
Other, from this time forward foievemioro .— to Mrf*. Adanut. 
John QiUlhcy Adams. -^This is t he last of earth.' I am content. [Said 
when strlehen with pnialysis in the Capitol, 1848. J 
John A. any man atteuipts^o haul down the American flag, 

Bboot him down. fldOfl] ^ • 

iltdEha Ohoato-~'-f5lltfcrlng gxmenxlitica.— to Maint Whtg Vmn- 
fHitlte, We Join ouiftdves to no party timt does not carry the flag, 
and keep step fo the music of the Uillon.- L&tier to the WhUi CwOen- 

* flow. 

Bonjani^ E^ranklln. —There never was a godd war or a bad peace.— 
letter to J. 177:1. Tliey that caujjIVQ up essential Hherty to ob- 

tain a little tempomry safely deserve neither liberty nor safety.- 4fi#- 
toricdtl Ifevieiv t\f * 

UlsniMaS' dranlf.^I propose to light it out on thla line If ft takes all 
*%\xmmof.'-IHepfttrh. Let us have peace,— /wi'tnjrwraf Add?'efnt, 
Hotaoo Oiroeley^TbC w-ay to resume [specie payments! Is to resume. 
-^TAiUng man, go West 1 

Fatdok Hanry*'--! know not what course others inay take, but. as 
for me, give roe liberty or give mo death \-^Sj)eech in the Virginia 
ofMHrgetm, 1775. • • 

Ahdbr^w Jadk*On.-K)ur Federal Unions it must be preHorved,— 

Thonuul JeffersoB. —Error of opinion n)«y be tolerated where reason 
is loft free to coaAat iU^^Tnaugoral Address. If a duo partlclption of 
' office la a matter »t right, how are vneaucies to be obtained f Those 
by death are few ; those by rcwlgnation nonA *.— to a Committee 
^erckjahte ofNeto Haven, 1801. We hold these troths hx be aelf- 

evidetii ! that nil mon nth created equal —Declor^Uiort qf In- 

de^dmute. We mutually pledg? to each other our lives, our fortunes, 
and our sacred honor.— 

Henry Lee,— To tb# memory of the roan, first In war, first in peace, 
first in the hearts of his countrymen.— o» Washington^ 1799. 

Linopln.— That government ofjhe people, hy the peo|fle, 
for the peopfb, shall not perish from the earth.— Speech, 

* HkB. WUh ihaltcc towards none, with charity for all, with firmness In 
‘'ttm right, as God gives us to se(f the right.— /nwwgwrfl/ Addreee, ISflfi. 

HereliL— To the victors belong tfie spoils of tho enemy. — 

Spmh lA ih4 Benafe^ 1882. 

, .duktleii.Cb lions for defense, fimt not one cent for 

tribntb, [til answer the French Diraciory, ITVfl.] 

Ji>jlrisx]h, «^der God We are dotegnlned that, wheresoever, 

WbWougwverv or howsoever, we shall be called upon to make our exit. 
We win die freemen,— lone on Bte Boston Port BUI, 1774. 
Wll!i|a^ Hf. j^ewmird,— 'Hiere Is a hUdxer law than tho Constitution. 

IW Ah irrepfoaafble eonfitet [between alavory and free- 


Qworge Waahington.— To be prepared for war is one of the most 
effectual moans of preserving peace .— to both Hofjm q/' COft^ 
gress, 1790. * a 

J>a3Blel Webi^ter,— Itc smote the rock of th<* national resources and 
alniudant streams of revenue gushed forth. He touched the dead corpse 
of public credit;, and It sprang upon its toet.— ^S'/m/{ on HamUton. t 
Ydm bora an American, I live an Am»»rlcati, I shall die (\f\ American,— 
Speech, July 17, 1830. lndepen<Jt‘ncc wow and Indepen de]||||^ forever,— 
Eulogy OH Admm and J^enton, Lilsirty and Uni<m, now and forever* 
one ami inwpsrahle .— Siyeech fw Footers ^solatiot^ One coun- 
try, one constitution, vme d^el\x\y .—Sij)efch, March 15th, 1887. §ca of 
upturned facc^.— 8epU*mber 30th, 1H4S Sink or swim, live or 
die, survive or perlslx, ! give iny hand and my heart to tbis vote. [Sen- 
timent attributed todobn hdm^^.\’---Eutogy on Adaws andJefferson.'-*- 
Wln)semondng drum beat folUwIng the sun, and keeping company 
wkh thtf hours, circles tin* <*rti;Jh>vith one continnons und unbroken 
strain of^e martini airs of England - May 7lb, 1834. 

Robert ufNjFinthrop.*'' A star for every State, and a'Stato for every 
star.— Ad«4fr<?A« at JMon, 1862. “ 

. ♦ 

FROM BNGLISH GTATRSHEH. 

Edmund Burke.— All government, Indeed every lyimim benefit ai»d 
enjoyment, everj' virlm* «ml every prudent act. Is founded on compro- 
mise and burti*r. Speech on Cor^ciliuMou With Anierira. * 

An^ having looked to goveiumeut for bread, on the very first scarcity 
they will turn aud bite (bo bund tl»at fed thorn. ^ IVioug/its and Betalis 
on Scarcity. a 

Kurly and pravklont fear is tho mother of safety .— thePeth 
ti(m qf thf Unitarians. 1 would rather sleep in the ^southern corser df 
a little coutxtry church yard, than in the tomb of the C^apuUffs.— /wsftef 
0 MaWxetv Smith, 

That chastity of honor which folt a stain like a wound.— 
on the litPolutUm in Frarn't. ITxe sgtj of, chivalry is gone. That^ 
sophisters, economists, aud calculators has succoedi^.— /did, Tne 
unbought grace of life, the chfiap defense of nations, the nurse of 
manly sentiment and heroic enterprise Is gone.— /Wd. They made 
ati^ recorded a sort of institute and digest of ani^liy .called 4ha 
Rights ot Man.— <?» the Artny EsUtft^es. Kings will be tyrants IVom 
' iwlicy, when snbjec.ta aiu rebels from principle.— J?v^ffo»wr on the 
Jiejn^utton in Prance. Vice Itself^lost half Its evil, by losing ah ita 
grossness.- Md. What shadoM wc arc, and what shadows we par 
^ fine.— <9/)escA at Bristol on BecUrwtg the Pblt. 

Ooofffd Cannluir.— ’T called the New world flito exislfitmo tO' radreaa , 
the balance of tho Old.— Hsssage, 1826. 

William Earl of Chatham.— Oonfldonco Is a p^nt of slow 

growth.— 1766. If 1 were an American, as T am an Engllshrottht 
* while a foreign trA*op waa landed in hiy coolKTy, I would never Jay 
down my arms, never, never, never,— dfpeceft, 1777* Where law andi» 
tyranny begins.— 1770. 

WilUamPltt [1159-1^1.— Necessity Is (he rognwent of tumtfik It 
la the o»od of lidavea— bn /fKiia Bitf , 




I'AMIBIAft QUOTAtJtOjra/ 


• VXOM TSB XBBATJMTa^ 


Jqtph ^tieh Bmy ho, oaid <m l>oth nlde#.— 

i» oo Uvltiji wfthlhtte, nor wUhont tboc**— 

Carlyle.^ All mie work i« sttcrod*— Woik. Lltcraturk- Js tUo 
tkoUgl^i tMnkliig »o«l8.— I'hc 4ni« uuiverrily of these 
days Is a coiit^ctlou of bo6k». — and Ufw Woi'ihip. 8M€ch 
Js'groat, bol eiJeoco is greater .— awi JhrtHnt What is done, Is 
dojio^^JftWdg#. . 

jtalph Waldo Emoiao*!.— Ah mankind lovo a \o\cit .^Ensay on 
*Zav(f, ticuius bonows nobly ■-‘LelUn md $oci<U Aim. I should as 
noon think of svrimmiug across Charles Klvcr when I wish to go to 
B<>ston, M of readmg all my books Jn originals when^J have them 
rendered lor me Jn my motlicr tongue.— 6w Sookx Is not nVarrlago 
an open qiieatJoii, when it is alleged . . . , that such ^ are In 
th^nstltutldn wish to get oat, and such as are out wish to get in?— 
SifXy dn MontaiffM. Tlvoughl ie the propStty of him who can enter- 
tain it.— jEkwg on Skahtf^re. 

Charlea Lamb#— A clear lire, a clean hearth, and the rigor of the 
^gaine.— jkJ'S. BaUle's Opinion^n WfiUt. Books which an* not books. 
•^JhtiUhfd ThmigtdMon BooJcb. If dtrl was trumps, what hands you 
would h^ld.— Zrflwift’s S*ti)ptr». Nt-nt, not pjkW^y.—hftUr tomWordS' 
V}Odh. Not if 1 kuow^hysclf at 'ffiedlHd and Ntw *SrJujolmmff>r. 
Scntlmeatally I am dUixised to harmony, but organically I*am 
* Incapable of a tune.— .4 Chapter on- JCma. • 

Thomaif^ Bablnglon Hao^ulay.— in that temple of silence pnd 
rccouclJiatUm. iWestnnnster AXihey .\— Ett^ay on Warren Ilaatinge. 
Nobles byUlie right of an earlier eroaiion, and priesth by the Interpo- 
sition of A mightier hatid.— She 1 the Konwin Catholic Church] 
^ay BtllJ exist in undimlniahed vigor wlieh some traveler from Nnv 
JSealgnd shgll, in the midst of a vast HOlltndo, take his stand on a 
broken arch of Lontkm Bridge to sketch the ruins of St. Paul’s.— ViV* 
ide«> of BqhU'b HUi(ot;y of the Popes. 

Sir Biobard Steale.— To love her [Lady Elizabeth Haatlngs] w'as a 
liberal educatlun,— TVts TottUr. 


FBOM LAWTERS AMD JUDGES. ^ 

Lord Ayonmore.— He [Sir Wiillam Blackstone] it was that^rst gave 
to the law' the air of a sdctjcc. He found it a hkelelon, uud clothed it 
with life, color and complexion , he embraced the cold statue, and by 
his touch it grew' iuto youih, hcaiUi, and beauty, - On Black^Ume. 
^Sli* WillUm Biaokstone — It [the JSmrlish navyTl^ . • • fhe 
boating bulwark of our iHland.— I'lme whereof the 
‘ memory <Jf man runneth not to the contrary.— /Wd. - 
Hezury^ Lord Brouffbam — The eckcxjlmnstcr is ahioucl — 
dan, ‘49, ISSW. The whole-machinery of the Stat<*, all the apijaiatim of 
the system, and Jt« parted workings, end In bringing sjmply twelve 
good men into the box.— Bfate tf the law. 

Sir Edwcird Cob© '—A man's house is his cnstle.— Imfitufe. 
Ueason is the life of the law : nay. the common law itself is nothing 
else but reason.— ImtiO/te. The gladMime light of Jiiriapni- 
dence.~Mlrf. They [ef)rporat ions] cannot commit treason . . for 
^)ey have no mnl^.—PtrpQpfs, vol. tO. * 

Tnomas, Lord Denham -A delusion, a mockery, and a snare ‘—Case 
o/OU.'fmmU ay must the n 

Sir John Holt.— Th(‘ hi tler day the better dccij.— -Sir WiMiarn Mooy^^e 
Case. P^ymoiid's rtqjorts. 

I^ord Stowell — A dinner lufej^kates buHiness.— Boswell's Johneon. 
TIua, elegant simplicity of the thu e per cents.— CumpbolPs Liiyesef 
, Ihe lord Vhainrlhfs * 

Lord Thttrlow.— The accident of A(||^^cident.-'-i9p«!«tA Ut Peply U> the 
Jjt/ke of Grafton. When I forget my sovereign may my God forget^ 
me -BroughAPi's Stal^stnen of tht» Time of George 111 

EROM MEN OF SCTENOB, 

XfOuis Agiiogia. * I cannot ajord to make money, 

John Kopicr.— It [his book] may well watt a century for a readfr, as 
(lOd luiH wattl'd six thousand years for w oV)ser\t‘r,--'QuoJ€^d in Bvem* 
Ster’fl Marty re (y' fit if fit r 4 

Sir Iswwo Newto^. — To znyaotf ) seem to have 1>igeii oidy a boy play. 


ing on the e^sbote, and ' 

smoother pebble or $ preiliet tStell iwdinkiyi 

* ocean of tnifh lay ^1 ^mtbeoovered ;before 

Memoire of Jfewton, ^ ; j - 

. ■ FROM TKE KIOTOiUJikEM ■ /' 'S 
Edward Hyde« Lord Olarohdoh -A he^ io eod^e* k toofric tp . 
persuade, and a band to ei^ate aby tF % ^ 

bMUon. ^ ^ . '■ / ' 

^Edward Gibbon. -^All that ie bmbici panel reirogiile Htt db )M 
advanco*‘'/>pe/i/w? and Fail ef th^MtPfntm JSfTipkreu Ui/iEtor^ * *' -i 

* is , . . little nmro than the register of the erli»«a,fo)Baa^aiidlali^ 
fortunes of' mankind.— 7 Wd. 1 was never leiw abne jtbim vdfMit by . 
myseir.-3fer7u>it’B. Revenge ill ppofltab^ ; smtHiide bi ekpeWver,*- 
/Mciinf and^Fedl qf the R<pn4d Fjppii't. 

David HuhUb.— T lie sport ibear-baiUng], not the iubimuualtyi 
gave tiff ense.—H!^fo»y^ ^ 

Thomas Babloston Maoaolay.— ^ere were g;entle%ieiL and there 
were soOmen iA the navy of Charles H. But the seamen were not 
gentiemeit, and the gentlemen wesrenOfe aeimen^— (f Mngipnd. 

^ FROM T3BCB MOVi^STS. ^ 

Mljgttel do Cervnntae — Blessings on him who Inyented sleep,'— iton 
(Inu’ok. Every one is as <;od%aa made him. and oftentimes a great 
deni worse.- ~Md. He had a face like, a benediction —ibid. Let me 
sit where I will, tliat is the npper^end.— fftirf. Patience, and shuffle 
the cards.— 7bi</. Saucho Panza 1 am, unless T was changed In the 
cradle. — JHd. 

.Charles Dickens — A demd, damp, moist, unpleasant bodv. [Remark 
vtTAai\tn]\u\.*]---Flchoias FirkteOy. Barkis is willin'.— /Aifw Copper 
field. Ha’penny bo dtuud.— FicHtbp. In a Pickwickian 
—pfihirick Pot>ffe. Liti'rary man with a wootlon log.— Oar 
Mutual Fntnd. May the wing of friendship nfver moult a feather,— 
Old Cunof-Uy .%vp. My life fi on<} demd horrid grind.— AT# eftofas , 
NickU'by, Hamivel, Samivel, bevaro of the vidders. [See Weller •]— 
Ptckwkk Pajurs. Tough »s J.B.— Tough and de-vlbish sly. [SeeBag- 

• stock.*] ' ami Son. •Wiiutever was requircHl to be done, the 

Oift umlocntion Oftke was beforehand with all tbo public c^ppart* 
menfa in tho art of perceiving How Not To Do It.— Zf/ffe Ikn'tit. 
Wlicn found, make a note of. [See Cuttle. •J—ZkwiAcy and Sp7f. * 

Marla Ed#reworth,-‘Thc bore uHially eonsldcrod as barmlcSs^o^ 
of that class of irrational bipeds w ho hwf only thefflaelycs.— 
on Bores. 

George Eliot.— 1 could not live in peace if I put the abadow dt a 
willful sin between mysrlf and Ood,— rZ/e Mill On the Floes. More 
lielpf til than all tinman wisdom is one draught pf simple human pity 
that will not forsake un. -^JiAd. The beauty of a lovely W'oman is like 
music.— j-i«/om Ikde. Thought’fl ore so great — ar’n't t)ipy, slt^ They 
Seem to lie upon us like a flood.- id»hf. Vanity h» ill at ease under 
mdiflerence;^ us u ndemess is under tho lovo which It cannot return.— 

, Ptifdel Pfrofida \Vl»at furniture can give such flAiah to a roopi as a 
tender woman’s face 

Henry Fleldinfir— An author ought to consider bimseJ^ dot an a 
gentleman Who gives a private elet^mosynary treat, butratberaaima 
who keeps a public ordinary, at whicli all. persons arc welcome for 
their money.— J(tw* Jotm. “He [Oarrick li^' Hamlet 'J the beet 
player !*' cries Partridge, contrmptnouely sneering. “WhylcomM 
act as wvll as he mywlf, I am snir, if I hod eeen a ghost, 1 ebonld 
, have looked In the very iq^c manner. and done justaajhe did. . . . 
Wht, Lord help me ! any man, that Is any good toaO, thn;t bad 
such a mother, would have done exactly the name,"— Bhymea v 
am di 111 cult things.— ylfne/ia. 

Oliver Wendell Holmee — The Brahmin caatc fi. c., the New Flag* 

land urJstocfocy].— Efjfic # 

Henry James, Jr,— Not much talk— a great, aw'Cet ntlcnce.— A 

• Bundle of Leilers. Rotten beCotc it Is ripe [American civUioalioiivJ— 

, ibid. % *' 4' ‘ 

Samuel Johnson.- -The endearing olegam^e of female frlendabJp*^ ' 

“Celebrated Cbaractera Jf PiqUon" io a»otb*f pwt of (ha 
book. ^ ; 




, w% ct^iijity to t^e whiBpem of fime^^iNt 

W#4«lji^ii^ \4 tl)« umiverBca kog^i^ 

j INtinliuil 4rftnio» always go by ecmth^rUtt mf i|ear.-« 

' " ty^M^ M^ie 00 t on hot ll|>Bt b«(: a wilto la hetmf9.--‘Mti. 

Blr »tU^g)r-l- 3 rttoa — I do love* poetiy, sir, apecWiy the 

4fY#, liowidtei books aever.^^Ae2(^(/« 

Sir iSMTaltgr Scott<^>Iy fbot l* on i^y native heath, and toy n$mo l» 

. ' IfooOtegQtriH Koy, Scaled put of hie eeven . 8ea of 

! ^>tairnMfiipee.-*'7i!^i^. ^Often attributed to Daniel Webster.] The 
iongprit kingly Une in ICajrapo • * . rune back to a Bucce«ef^) 
fQldier.-^S'bodfifocit. Houee tke lloa from Ula lair.— J%e Talisman. 
Th^re'a a good time coinlftg*-rj^ J^foy. 

Sir !PttUip Sidney. -"Biglt erected thought* seatedSn the heart of 
oottrtosy.— A^’cndio. My dwitf my better half.^-illild. The many- 
headird mulfltudo — fbkf. They are never alone that are acoomptmied 
with noble thought^.— /Wd- ^ 

Tobian Smollett. One wit, like a knuckle of ham In^oup, gives a 
xesr and flavor to the dish, but more than one icrves onlylto spoil the 
. poltAgG.-^ pmnjyhreif Clinker. 

X^urence Sterne.— Oo, ptjor devil [a fly], get thoe gone; why should 
1 hur|i thee ? This woild Is surely wldu,eiiough to hold both thee atid 
me. - Tr^fratn! Bhaniiy. God teinpers the wind to the sburnlamb. 

[A translation of the French proverb: A br^bls iondite /Heu mesun le 
96)11.] ^Bf/iiinuintal Journ^. “Our ahnios swore terribly in Flau- 
ders/’ cried Uiicle To 1^, “but nothing to this. IVw^ram Shandy. 
Theurcordlug angel, a** he Wrote it (tui oath] down, dropped a tear 
upon the word and blotted it out forever.— /W(^. “They order,” ^ 
said 1 , “ thift matter better in Prance.”— 

HatriPt Beecher Stowe.— Cause wicked; I ia. I's mighty wicked, 

anyjimv. { cai4‘t help It — Top«y In Unclf. 7\m's Cabin. 

William Btakeppaoe Thackemy.— U is besi to love wdsely, no 
doubt: but to leva fooliHhIy is iSiter than not to be able to love at 
all.T-/%wd^r^rtfff. Kot a hero, but a man and a brother.— /W</. ^tfovel 
without a hero, — Fan^/y .^oir. Pretty voice, but no cultivation.— 
Newcotnes. “ Why Vail Mall Oazetls^" asked Wagg, “ Because th« 
editor wWs bom at Dublin, the sub-editor at pork; because the pro- 
prfetor lives In PntenK)^to^ Itow, and the p<^pi^r is published^u Cath- 
arine Street, Strand,— 
m 

WROA THS VHIlXtBOPHEBS AKD KOSAI.I8TS. 

Xtord Bapon.— A little phlUwophy inclineth a man’s mind to atheism, 
hut depth In philost)pUy briiigcth men's minds about to religion.— 
JS^my XVr. Books most follow sciences, and not sch?ijccfe hooka.— 
Vtiyposifian Atnendnunl qf (he Law. Cleftnnoss of body was 

ever, esteemed to proa*ed from a due reverence to OiMl—Advancenu^U 
qf Lettrfdng^ Come home to incii’s bush.oHs and bil^omB.-.i>trfic^rrtoA^ 
to the Essays. For Xhe glory of the Creator and the ^llef of man’s 
estate,— 4 f. qf Learning, God Almighty tlrsf [daiilcd 
XJ^TL He thtft hath wife and children hatk given hostages to fop- 
^unc ; for they arc Impedimcuts to great enterprises, either of virtue 
or mlschbjf.— Vlll. Histories make men wise; poets, witty; the 
mathematics, sublime j naturitl phlltaippliy, deep, moral, Ngrave ; logic 
^ and rhetoric, able to contend, '- Essay /. Reajling maketh h full man, 
conference a rea^y man, and writing an exuc^ mau,— Some 
books are to be tasted, others sM'allowcd, and some few to be chewed 
and digested.— /Wtf. Virtue Is like precious odors, most fragrant 
when they are Incensed [burnedl or crushed. 

Bentlumi.^'Tbe greatest happiness of the greatest* fiumber 
phta^e 'is taken from Bcocarla] Is the foundation of morula aud 
legislation,— WoM's, Vol. X.^p, 142. 

VlBoo’tttit Bolingbroko.— Ihaveread , , , , - 

history t« philosophy teaching by example.— the Study and 
mt^mstory. • 

' S|r^i;!3^nSn» Bvowue.— Man Is a nobk anlmab, splendid In asbea antf 
(magiHilcentl in the grave.— Hurlal. Kich with the ^ 
apoBiiofnititre.-^ifeZtplO'ifedict. * 

FuUisr.^ teaming hath faincKt most by those books which 
the printefS have ioBt.'-r 77ie and the Frqfane Stale. Often the 
eobkloft ts efhpiy lii those whom Mature bath built many stories high. 

Th^ Image olOpd • . . .cut In Ivdry.— 7Wd. The pjta- 


nddi^mmtelvss, doHog with age, ha^ Oke Of 4hair 

founders.— They mmy aimiehi peopint nstjmly 
tion to huiy them* hang themselves. In hog^ otii^ wDi 
the halter,— 7 hid. To smell of frwh earth Is whedeeome for ^e 
no less are thoughts of mortality cordial to the sou}.~..i./bfsr4 ' 
Mioliop Joaeph Hsili— Death bordei^ apon oar blhh, li(i4 oor e^le 
glands in the grave.— CArisf ton tor#, 

Thomms Hobb<Mi.*Ths life of man soUtory, poor, nasty, ht^eb^andi 
short.— JTMf leviathan. * ^ 

Samuel 7oh&aoB.^~Hls 4Davfd Garrick’s} death eclipsed , the gsyeiy' 
of nations; and impovoiished the public stock of barmtess pledlute*'^ 
life (f Edmitnd ShMth. ^ * 

Sir Xame#1Maoklnto«&.— DisclpUnod itmxXoxL.^cauaesqfthe Ueveh 
lulipn qf IflSd. The frivolous woik of polished ldleness.K.ADtoMrtoffeA 
on Ethical Philosophy. Wise and master iy inactivity,— FUi (lid# 
Oalllm. a # ! 

William Paley. —Who can refute a sneer f-^-Moral PhUoeqph^y. ^ 

* FTtOBE POLXTXOAB WBtTBBS. 

^ A 

“ Junlua”— I do not give you to poaterity as a psiteni to Imitate, hut 
as an example to deter.— Zd/er XIL To the TJuke qf Crqffon. 
Prlifate credit is wcJth, public honor is security,— J>Ww^'Z//. The 
Aguirqfthe P^alklarnlmonds. 

John BtiltAx.— A good book is the precious life-blood of a master 
spirit cmbaluu'd and Ireasurod up on purpOM(» to a life beyond S 
. Areopagitica. *Ab goo<l almost kill a man as kill a good b<K»k.— 

I cannot prai.«e a fugitive and cioistered virtue, unexccdiied and 
breathed, that never sallies out and sees her adversary,* pt sfifiks out 
of the race whert that immortal garland is to l>c run for not wich#i.t 
duet and heat.— 7Wd, MetWuks I swi ‘in my mUtd a noblo at^l puls* 
sant nation rousing herself like a strong roan after sleep, arid shaking 
her Invincible lt>cks ; methhiks 1 see her a# an eagle rottshig* her 
mighty youth, and kindling her undaxnled eye^atThc fhll mid'day 
iKwn.-'-fftd. Who oxer knew truth put to the wonjo in a free and 
opea encounter ^ 

Thomiis Paine —As be (Edmund Burke] vose like a rocket, ho fell 
like, a stick.— Lflter to (he Add^'essers. Times that try men’s souls.— 
The American Crisis. 

XBOX THBOX4>aXCAX# WBXTB&B. 

Henry Ward Beecher. "-Wo sleep, but the loom of life never stops 
— Z»/(? Thoughts, * # * . a 

Robert Hall.— GI obb of bramly and water. That is ihe currynt, bui ♦ 
iic»t the iippropriate name ; ask for a glass of liquid lire and (fiStiiled 
damnation. fProm his life by Gregory.]. He laid so many books 
upon hi« bead that hlfe bnilii could not moye.-'/fdaf. Blslfidmund 
Burke’B] iu)p<"rial fancy hud laid all mfture under tribute.— Aputopy , 
for the Freedofn of tftc Pnes. ' * , 

SXatthew Henry.— Bread which Btrengthens man's hetart.— Cbmoffn* 
taries. Ri>iled under the tongue as a Swoet moraek- IlAd. Their own 
second and sober tbouglus.— Ahipo«fifto/# dob F7., S». tCompsxo 
Fisher Ames’ Speech on Biennial Electimis. “The sober, second 
thought of the people.”] 

JKobard Hboker — Of Law there can be no less acknowledged yiaa 
that her scat is Iho bosom of God, her voice the bannony^pf Uw world; 
all things In heaven aud earth do her homage; the very leOat as feeling 
her care, and the very greatest as not exempted frota^or homage.— 
Ecclesiastical Polity. To live by oug man’s will becamo^he caqao of 
all men’s misery.— fWrf. . » 

John Mflton.-Bcboldlng the bright cohntenanco of truth In t|b qt»i«t 
and still air of delightful stndiee'— TAc Eeamyit qf Chvrch GovmfUint * 
I might, perhaps leave somoiring eo written to aftertlmea, M they 
f should not willingly let die.— Poet wring Id the high reason 
of hie fancies, •with hts garland and smgi* fobes «rtK>ut;hlciv-~7Wd. 
Truth is as impossible to be soiled by any outward touch os tho suja* 
heOTA,-^The I)o(dririeand Disdpiine^ IHvi^ 

Theodora Parker.— All men desire to bo linmortaL— A Senmon t^. 
Immortal life. A jpvemment of al) the t)qop1e, by all tbo people, for 
all the people.— Speocli at the AnH-Slaivery Oonventiqn ai Soe(m<, ||Uy 
' 8d, 1850. (Oo^at^ Lto(»ln’s 

Joramy Tn.ylft,*^The sun reflecting npoh tbb mud Of a^ 

shores is unpoU^M id hts beam.— Bb<y >. tda 



. WW p ^ • that ignorance la the mother of devotion.— 

|i fCoinparo Drydcn'a “Ybur hmonmee la 

the motlter of yinir devot Urn td me. '' -- Tfi/i Maiden QuMin. Ac/ ^ 

Jphn tPlUot»0».— If God%ere not a neoe^aary Being of himaelf, lie 
might ahnoat aeeiii to be* made for the use and benefit of men.— 
Befpwn W. 

John Woaloy. - A duty not a eln- CIoauHnoas is Indeed neat to 
huoaa^^/two/* on That ex<><*rAble ftum of all vlllajnlea com- 
monly called a alavo tmdo. — Joarnut. * 

* ' FBOja THF WITS AHD SATIRISTS- 

Xiord Oheaterfleld 'A chapter of aceidouta.- Diapatch Ja 

the ttoul ofbuiimjtKH, -Ibid. He fPnltcney 1 •hmnk into ln||gnlflcttncy^ 
and flij earldom.— 67<f»fac/cr qf Pat/ttn;y, I afinlntcd at the birth of 
that in<»er aigplflcant word “ flirtation." -77i^ Wofid. Mannera^iiat 
' adorn knowledge, -LeUern, Htyle Is Uie drc«Sof thoughts, —/Aid. 

Thoxnav O. Hallburtozi.- They ai-e all uppor-crust here.— -iVaiw Stick 
in iSnglarui. , 

Oliver Wondell Holme*-— Boston State House is the. hub of the 
eolar syKtem ^Thc^nUK'tai (d' tfie liveakfu^t Tahiti. 

Alescandw Pope. — I never knew any man In my life whn could not 
bear anolh^'M misfortunes perfeclly like a Civl^v>^^^\\.^T}iougIdH on 
Varlom Snbjecte, Party is the ss of mgpy f(>r the gain of a few. 

Ibid. • • 

Sydney Smith.- Heat, ma’am 1 it was so dreadful htire that I found 
notldng lift for it but to lake ott my flesh and sip In my bones.— 
Lady Holbind'H Mernotr. In the f<mr quarters of the glolw, who reads 
an Amei lcaii -4)0ok “i— KdinhutQh 1820. U Is not inort* than a 

moT»tli ago that 1 heard him [Jcffrc'yl sfKjak disrij^siiect fully of the 
c(f!iator-— Memoir. It requires a Furglcal operation to get a joke well 
Into a Bcotch understanding.— /ted. Macaulay la like a book In 
breeches. . . . He has occasional flaslK's of silence.— /Aid. Web- 
ster stfuck,jne inpeh lifte a steam engine in trowsers.— /Aid. 

Jopathap Swltt.'-sA nice tnan Is a nmti of nasty ideas —V/tought.'i on 
Vdfiou/t iSut^ec/tt. Bread 4 b the staff of life —TaU of a Tab. CVnstire 
Is the tax a man pays to the public for l>clug eminent .— on 
Tariom Sn^iedn. The two noblest things, which arc swettness and 
light . --T TIattte qf the Jinoks. 

Horace Walpole -A cureless song, with a little nonsense in it, now 
and then, does not rn’lshcconic a monarch - Lettef s. PulU’ncy’s tcud- 
cat*!r.-/A<d. The world is u comedy to those that think ; u tragedy 
to those who fetsl.— /Aitf. 

« ' • • 

FROM THE DRAMATISTS. 

♦ • 

WILLIAM OOXaRlBVR. 

“ Ferdinand Mendez Pinto wa» hut a tyfu^ of thee, thou liar of the first 
magnitude." —/y/tr /dr Zortf. ‘‘Ilaiiulbul wa.y a very pretty fellow 
ill those days."— /te<f. came up stairs Into the world, for I was 
bom in a cellar."— /Ait/ 

0EORGB COLMAN. 

*‘I h.ul a soul above Imttona."— /^t/ppsrizJfjod. "Thank yon, 

, good sir. 1 ovie you one."— The I^oor Gcntlernun. , • • 

* GBORGB FABQ.T7HAR. 

*' t hfdlevc 1hey*Udkcd of «>c, for they laughed consuracdly ." — The 
Stratageifi. ^ 

THOMAS MORTOM: 

" Approjatioii from Sir fUiberl SUiiilcy is praise, Indeed."—/! Cure fttr 
the UeartacM " WhatVlll Mrs. (irqndy say f "- Speed the Plough. 


WILLX4||^ SHAKBSPRARB. 

AH Writ That Knda " The woh of our bfe Is of a mingled 

lam, goml and ill logMhcr." —Ar.’' /K, ,sr, 

.4»4ff>o;/ tnul edfopnfra,^ "lA worf^an m u disk for the 4c/ 

T" . 2. " ThiT'i la never a bilr woman bin? a true face." - Art //., 

rr «6 * • * 

^ Ah t'ow Like //.-*" Ap hi favored ttiliig, sir, huttny OWri."— ,ic/ K, 
« 4 " For ever and a day," .. Ad IV,, sc. 1 " Ifoi^ full of brhira 

is Ibis wdrklng-day world."— ^c/ 7. . a. " T had rather Imve a ftK>] 


to miike in* mmy« thkft me 

" Ken bAvo died fromKni* U» ' 

not for love.^*— -ir/ /T.* L **Tbe Ketoii ^5o|a*Uoiik!>^A«^frv 
sc. 4- “ Too much of a good ^ , 

Conu^M of Brs«o«-« .^‘1 K*ny * nHut hath ikor* bbtrim 

II. , K. 2, ^Thew A tlnmfordlUbltigi"’^ii*A ^ * > 

Clorto/ofsw*.— ** The many-beaded mnltStbde«'^-^A(g ^ 

wounda become //, L . 

Cymlrel/ne.-sr"^ Winning will pi|4 any man tqtocoitrage,**^Ati/ JX, 
Hfamlef " Ala8» poor ToHck 1 I know him* Hogatfo ; */«0ow w in- 
finite v?lt, of mosi oscoilent fani^,"— Ae/ Fi, ae. 1- ** ®q tbod^ai 
chaste a« ice* as pore as snow* thou sbalt not eacape oaldiittF' Oet 
^ thee fo a nunnery; go."— Ac/ ///., ImL "Cudgeltby bmllns no 
more about it."— /Aid. "Here's jnetal mort^ aUni|^ve;*^<^c4 

III, sc. 8. #‘‘now absolute the knave In."— Ac/ B, ms. 1. *^1*' 
The very torrijnt, tempest, and (as k may sayl the wbbriwfnd d/ pas- 
sion* you must acquire and beget a tempenmee thht may gtve It 
smoothners,"— Ac/ ///,, sc. ‘2. "It out-HerodB Herod,"— /Akf, 
"Not to j^p^ak it profanely."— /ted, "There’s rosemary, that’s 

. for remembrance.”— Ac/ /K.» so, h, ^ ’Tis as easy iw lying."— 
Act III.,, sc. 2. "To what base uses may we retnm, Ho#alte.V— 
Acf F., sc 1. "’Twss caviare to the ||^cral."-4Ai^ //,, 

" Very like a whole."— /Ai^. " Wliat a piece of work Is map I 

Ad. Jl.i sc. 2, ^ q| 

nlutlns C?<ra«ir.— " As proper men as ever tiwl upon neat's leather." , 
Ad /.* 8c. 1. " Not that I loved Cassarless, but that I lovedii* Bome 
more."— Ac/ III, sc. 2. "Who is* here so^baso, that would be a 
tiOTidpian f If any* Fpeak ; for him have I offended, t pause for a ^ 
reply."- TAW. 

^inff Henry IV,, JVirst J*art A good nmuth^fllllngoath."— Ac/ 

III, sr. L "A plague of all '■cowards."— Ac/ //,, sc. 4. "Call 
you that hocking of your friends f JAb/ " I am a Jew* elsq,"— 

*, Ibid. "Food for ijowder,"— Ac/ JV., *r. 3. "I know a trick 
worth two of that." -Ac/ //., sS^. "No more of that* Hal* an’ if 
thou Invest me," -At'/ //., sc. 4. "0, monstrous t but onorhalf 
pennyworth of bi't ad to this Intolerable deal of sack,"— /Attl. "Out 
of iliiH in*rth> danger we pluck the flower safety."— Ac/ /A, Sic* 0. 

" Shall I not.tako mine ease in mine inn T /Airf. The better Mrt 
of valor Is dlscrotiou."— Ac/ K, sc. 4. "Thou hast damnable Rcr* 
atlon."— Ar/ 2. 

K<nf 7 Henry JV., Part A man can die but on<^ AdS 

///., sc. 2. " I ain not only witty myself, hut the cause that wit Is ' 
In other men."— Ac/ /., sc. 2. " He hath eaten me out of house and 
home." -Art II, ec. 1. "Most forcible feeble."— Ac/ ///., *«. Ik 
" Untkfr w'bich king, Be^onian f Speak, or die,"— Ac/ F., sc* A. 

" We have beard the chimes at midnight,"— Ac/ III, se. 8. 

King Henry T.— " ’’A fhe") babbled of green fields."— Ac/ 77,* «f, 1, 
Kinff Henrjf VI,, Second Pot*/.— " There shall bc.^ln^Jgngland. 
ibeveii half'ppuny itmves sold for s peuuy, • ^ ♦ and I Will make 
it a felony tUsdrink Fraal! beer."— Ac/ TV., sc 2. , 

Xoee'jr hnbor ’J’he world was very guilty of such a ballad * 

some three ages sinr « Ac / SC 8. Prlsdan [a famous liatin 
grammarian] a little scratch'd.”— Ac/ K, 40, 1. 

Herchunt of Fen4ce.—"GiKynnde him* and therefore let him pain 
for a man."— Ac/ /., se, 8, ” Qratialbo speaks an infinite deal cff , 
nothing. "--Ac/ w.’l. . " Hath not a Jew eyes, bath not a Jew ' 

liancb, orguflB* dfincualous* senses* affections, paaalona f 
III, sc 1. 

Merry Wt ven of Wintlsor,—^* A man of my kidney. "-*^Ac/ 777.* sc. 6. 
"Asqjood luck would have It."— /WdL " All hisancqeaaors* gona 
before him, have done 't* and all his ancestors thatcfUHe, after ijithi 
may."— Ac/ /., se. 1. " Mine host of the Garter."— /Aid, , , 

MidBummer Night^s IMroatn,—** A proper man a* onp Sbalf’ see hi 
a summer's day."— Ac//., se, 8, "Bless thee, Bottom! • • J ^ 
thou art translated."— Ac/ III, sc. 1. 101 will loar yon a* gefitly m 
any sucking dove."— Ac/ /,* sc. 2. " This 1» fikcles' veln."^ TAW, 
Much Ado AbAuf M7ofAf7i|r.— " Are you good men aud tn|e f 
III, sc 2 "As merry as the day Is long."— Ac/ //** se. 1* 
dick, the married man. "—Acf/.* sc. 1 . " Comparisdo* areodoAnpa.*’ 
—Ac/ Iir, sr. 5, '* Flat burglary ai^ was ever * WA^’7J% 

so. 8, " O, that be were here to wHte me down, m fifiil; ^4dilJTi# 
sc, 8, "Bitsttm whnl InthateornefrT’VvUf 7Ltin*4. 




attend^ 

' ' ♦4^isr;*4i : : . ^ '/ , ■ ' 

’ll* not 00 deo^ *o * woji, iwr oo wldo A* a 
Hi* 

iho wroTld tilde.*’— //f<WWion, 

TA Al ijpdofc — 4 Jtlyiy ftc^iTHdnt* o mAQ vkith sUango bo4Nlowt.**-^44»f 

Iltte^X / 

XW^/^ thoo thloki4>e<^ttHe thoti art flrt!tou«>^th<sfo 

iWl bo wo mot^ caket and ahiY’*— 4^ //m 4id, A. “Hidtmnmor 
jRitUlne4«.**>^4<7/ iU., 4, “Some are borti gtoa#:, W)«e achieve 
^ grwitoe**;*t!d*ome have greotoeoo tbnint upon them.’*— //.» 9 c. 5^ 
Tke Wtnier^w Halo.—** A «ill)pe^np of uncoBtldored trlflOB *! [i. *.» a 
. tofjL^Aef 5. 

{80e alto ’* Quotatlobfl front SbAke»p«mrc."J ^ 

•BXCHAIO) BEINSUEY SKBEIDAK. 

‘♦A progBtif of learning,”— (RcraarW of Mr«- Malaprop,]— TAe Mna/f(. 
‘•Ab hoadBtroog as an allegory on iht banlfs of the Nile.”— 
/6id. *‘ I feel It [thy valor] ooxlng out, os At were, at the palms of ! 

^ jiij^iod«.*'^/6frf. *‘I own the soft Inip^fcmhment.*'— ‘‘The 
qbarrel la a very .pretty quarrel as it stands,”— /Wrf. “Tim Right 
Honorable u^ntleman [DundaB] 1 h indebted to his memory for his 
Jests^ and to hie ima^tiatio^ #r hj* faeis.”— /S'A^rJrfia/fA, “Tw 
lb ’ civil by half.*'— The /Wadf?, “ You are not like Cerberps, three gen- 
tlemen at once, ar«j you?”— /Wi-f. 

APHORISMS AND* EPIGRAMS. 

A good hater.— <Sami-rf Jtjhnmn, A man who wnUl make so vile a 
pun would not scruple to pick a pofket,— ./h/o/, [1657-n34|. A 
man will tuTij over half a library to make one {)W\\i.-^SoMuel J^tfirison. 

A very unclnbablo man. ^-Samud Jokneon. Actions of the last ng«* are 
like almanacs of *he last year .— Mn XJpuhmu. All is bmt save 
honor.— I. of Franco. * [Tjeffer to hia mother sfter the battle 
of IHivia. He really said ! Out of everything nothing is left me s»v« 
honol^And my Ufo w'hich Is safe.’ ] All men have their price.— Hod-* 
ert Walpole, Ambition has no rest,— A'ir H. huUomLytlOH.. Angling 
is somewhat like poetry ; men are to be born to it.— /await Walton, At- 


tkdc tolhu rjeactlM ; 1 never tblpk I h^ye hU Wd mtlMit lebotukda^^^ 
Sa^d JoftJMOh. * ' . ^ 

Do well and right, and let the world slrrk.*h^#o;ys , 

For Word* am wise men's counters, hut tliey are Urn ibOney 6f fooU.-* 
Thomas Z/bMee. 

He had only one Idea^ and that was wroiig.^Hefi/ami/i IHefadi* BA 
tbit is down need fear no fall.— t/oA/; Dgwynw. History must „ 

4Nr Walpole, Honest labor IxMirs a lovely face,— 

If a man ware permitted to make all the ballads, Imneed not care who 
should make the laws of a nation.— Aadfvte i?Ve^W. 

Imaginntiod rules the world. -Nufwleon Bonaparte, H ta mure than a 
erlmo, it is a )>olitlcal fault.— Fouohi. (Generally u|||(lhed toTal- 
leyraiidi, “ Hds worse tba^ a crime, it Is a blundor, ”J Jt Is the cauaeimd 
not the death that makes the martyr,— A^Opofeo/? Bottaparie, 
iiova begets love.— .Vro* fie la Bmyhe, 

Much nmy be m«de of m Scotchman H he be caught young,— 
J<A,nim, Much may Iw said on both k^idcs,— AUdimn, 

Nature is the art of God.— <Sfr Thotnoe *No man can lOae 

wViat he never bad.— /jwa*; Walton, No man Is the wiser for bis leam^ 
ing.— */oA« SHdone^l^o man was ever written out hf reputation save by 
himself.— TficA/frd Bentley, No pleasure is comporable to the stahdtng 
on thb vaiita^i groudd of truth,— JGtacon. Nothing except a 
baglo lost can bo half so iholancholy as a battle won.— qf WdBnn* 
ion, • 

O liberty, what crimes art? commltled In thy name 1- Hadime Bo- 
kind. Of two evils the less la alnniys to be chosen.— Thoems a Bempkn^ 
Old friends are lujst. — /Aw Sddep. 

Fail iotlsni is the last refuge of ft Bf‘oiindml.‘ Pov^ 
erty^ is want of inulh, but avarice of every'khlng.— fiynee, , * • 
Rich soils arc often to l>e w'Ceilrd.*- Francis Bacon, * 

Syllables govern the world. -“7o*« Seidfn. 

The griiTitnife of place hunters W a lively senyp of future favors.— j6^fr 
• Bodert Wafjx)te. [Ctunpnrc Ib>chi!foucauU.]— TheJ,te« of liberty only 
grows when watered by the blood of lynmi^.—Bt -frand Barrhe.^ The 
Iruc use of speech is uot so much to express oiir thoughts ns to conceal 
thorn --Oliver (Mdemtfh, [Compare Voltaire’s similar ssylug.] They 
are never aldne lhai are accompanied with noble timughts,— Air FkUip 
\ Sydney. Time trii's the truth in everything.T'7*AorAa« Tueefr, 

Virtnu b* not'left to stand alone,— to/weiva.* 








Choloa Extracts fl^om Fsmouf English and American Poets, arranged In Alphabetioal Ordar 
according to -the names of the Authore* 




JoMph Adtlison. , * * ' 

A day, an ^our of ]dytuou<11berty 

Is worth a whole e^iflty of bondage -'ra/e, Art If., or 1. 

* Ktemlty, thou pleasing, c6eadfnUhonght. — Cato, Art V., sc, 1. 

Forever singing as tlmy shine, ^ 

•Tbe band that made os ia divine.— Ods. 

It mnat be «o -Plato, thou rewoncst well ! 

Bise whence this pJcaatng hope, this fond desire, • * 

^ Thtakmging affer immortaUty f— Wo, Act P., ec. 3- 

^ BldeftOtithe wlftrlwlnd, and directs the storm.— TAc Campaign. 

• IJ'he dawn l* overcoet, tho morning lowers, 

And heavily In clouda brings on the day.— C'afo, Aet w. 1. 

^ eeui, i^nte in her existence, smiles 

the d^wn dagger, and defles Its Jh>lnt.— tWo, Act r,, |c. t. 

r Tb* apacioqs ftrmamont on high, 

^ th« hlno ethereal sky*— Ofir. 

>: t$/^ 0 ni 4 ofipr«Y^ 

; V Of hawtthi^ pitwto Act /K., 4, 


Hark Akenslde. , 

BeckB painted inrti's and fantftstir toys, 

And t'Sgcrly pursues imaginary joyn. -Tfic Vlrivoeo. * 

♦ 

JazK^ea Aldrich, ^ 1 

* She pa^Hod through Glory's morning goto ^ 

And vsulked*ln raradiue , — A Jkaih Bed* * 

Hiohard AUiaon. * • # 

Thfre Ls a garden in her face, 

Whore mscB and white lilies grow ; ’ mf 

A heavcdly p{inidl»f« is that |dju:e,, 

Wherein all plniHant fruit# do grmv. 

K —From An Boate^Becreaihn in JfueiJte, 

Hatthew Amftld ^ * 

Calm’s not life's crown, though calm Is well.— yoid/i and Calm. 

<?hfttigc doth unknIt the. tranquil al^rongth <rf men. <^4 ^/fiteetkm. 

Who saw life steadily, and saw It whole.— Fn <* Friend* ^ 

WiIUp J, Bailey. * ' 

We live iw deeds, not yea» ; Itl thought** hdthwhfhl* « 

* In f«riingiii|«dot in 0gam on a dhd,— /h4t(Sa 




VAKIIiIAli QtXOTATIOjrS. . - ■ 


.to>f»1l.aUt><[AtlriTi BMrb»nl«l »♦ • 

tMp 1 W 0 been long together, 

Thronffh aUd through cloudy weather ; 

TWa hard to part when friendi« are dear, 

Pcrhapfl ^twill coat a sigh, a tear ; • 

Then iteal away, give Utile wsmlng, 

* « Cfaooee thine own time *, 

^ Shy not Good nighC' but In aoaie better clime. 

Bid me ** Qootl mAmlng . * 

06oxB» BarrlBBtoii. 

Trudil^atrlota all ; for be it understood 

We left our country for our coumry'e'llpood.r^Prc^Qgui, 1796. 

Mine be the breseay hill that slcirta the downs.^TAe Minsird. 

«• 

Patient of toil, serene auildat alarma ; 

Inflexible hi faith, tnv'inclhle in arma.— 

BMUmont Bnd Bletcher. 

A soul as white a« heaven.— JTAe Maid'^n Ti'QQfdy. 

Cal/mity la mail’s true touchsUiue.- Four I'^ys in Orm. 
Kothliig can cover hie high lame but hoaveu,— FttUf/hie, 

, FranoUi Beaumont. m 

What things have wo seen * 

Bono at the Mermaid ; heard worde that have been 
Bo nimble and m full of subtile flame, ^ 

f JMterio Ben Jon$on, 

Biahiop Berkeley- 

"Westward the coarse of empire takes its wa/; 

” The four first acts ajready past : 

A fifth shall close the drama with the day ; 

Time’s noblest offspring Is the last. 

On the BrMtgct Planting Arte and learning In America 

hord Brooke. 

O wearisome condition of humanity 

WiUl»m Colleu Bryant. 

Old Ocean’s gray a(Pd melancholy waste.— Thanatc^mU. 

• ' llo live that when thy summons comes to join 

The innumerable caravun which moves 
To that mysterious realm wliere each sltall take 
Zlis chamlicr in the vdlenu halls of death, 

^ Thou go not. like the quarry-slave at*iifglit. 

Scourged to his dungeon, bht, eusUined and soothed 

By an unfaltering trna^, ap)iroach tlfly gravci 

like one that wrap>« the drapery of his I'oucii 

About him, and lies down to pleasant dTdvam.—^^JfianatopifiH. 

.y* groves were God’s first temples,— Hymn. 

Truth croaAid to earth shall rise again.— 77ie DatUe Field. 

Robert Bumk. 

.Bkd we ucvrr loved sac kindly, 

Had we never loved sac bUndly, , » 


Kev^ met or never patlffri, 

We Fad ne’er been broken hearted. 


Bang., Ae F>ml Kim. 


Ml 14 there’s a hole in a' y||g coats, ‘ 

. I inde inch ye tent [lake care of] it, 

MA chiel [young fellow) 's amaug ye raking notes, 

And faith he’ll prent [print] it. 

On Captain Otvee's Prregrlnatirme through Scotland. 

Man's inliumanlty to man ^ 

Hak's countless thousa3(ids monrn, 

^ Bun woe Meuie io Bo(mi. ' 
O wad some power th? glftlc gie. [ give ] u s ^ 

^ To sec ourselvcM as others aet' u«i,— 7’o o iMvev. 

Bllould aii^ nrqiiitintance br forgot, , 

And never brought to inln\ 

Bhoiild auld ncqualkiaiicc be forgot, 

And days o’ Umg ayne.— AuW Zafig Syne.^ 


• The boat laid o' ^ ^ 

Oang ijfwl aft [often] a^ley ; 

' jV' ' ' i I ' '' H 

The mirth and Inn grew last and O^SlkimiPr 

' * 

The rank is but the gulnea^a atamp, 

The dian a the gowd [gCld] tot a' that. 

At (he^Jitr jSoiiest 

B a m yel Butler- ^ 

^ And pulpit, drum eccleaiastic, * ^ 

Was boat with flat inetead of a 

* » 

Compound for sins they are 4j||^]1ned to, 

* By damning those they have no mind to 

• He that complice against hU will " ^ 

Is of the same opinion etilK— /AW. ^ 

To Rwallow gudgepnf ^re they’re i^tche^ 

And count chickcua em they^^ hatched,— jtblil. 

* 'T was Preebyterlai true blue — /Waft; 

Loid Byron. * # ' * *, 

A change came o'er the aplrit of my drsam.— Preetm* 

* Ada ! solo daughteg of ll^f Jhouac and heart. 

Ohildt Sarold. i 

% 

Adieu, adieu, my native shore 

Fades o'er the watpra blue. — OlMd^ Harold. 

Better to sink beneath Iho shock 

Than mouliliT piecemyal on the rock 1— TAa Oiaour, 

Il%ri* thiH* well : and if forever,. 

Still forever fart* thee igell.— Farv thee Well. 

• 

For freedom’s bslMe, once begun. 

Beqij<'fttht*tl from bleeding slro to son, 

‘ Though baifled oft is ever won.— rAs Giaour, % 

* 

Had sighed to many, though lie loved but one. 

* ChUde Hmdd. 

• * 

, Heaven gives Its favorites early death,— /Wd. 

He makes a solitude and calla it i>eace. 

The Bride (if Ahydoe, 

I‘had a dream which waa not all a dream.— 

I have not loved the world, nor the world me. * 

* C/UAMifafoW. 

I Mood in Venice, on the Bridge of Btgha, 

A palace and a prison oji ouch kand.— 

» * 

Land of IohI gods, and godlike men.— /AidL 

m a 

Maid of Athens, ere wo part, 

Give, oh give, me back rnymairti— JfWt^ <if Athene* 

. My boat is on the shore. 

And my hark is on tlfti aea.— To ThomoM Moore, ' • 

Aiy days arc in the yoHow leaf, ^ 

, « The flowers and fruits of love arogona, 

The wo*7n, the canker, and the grief ' 

Aro mine alone.— G m my Thirty-itue^ Tegr. 

My native land, good night U*~Childe Harold, 

Oh. mirth and innocence i Oh, milk autd watm* t ' 

To happy mixtures of more happy days 

Oh 1 that the da^ort were my dwolIlng4?lacc, ^ 

With on« fair aplrlt for my mlnlHter.—CVMWi# Harold 

On with the dance t let joy be tinconffued. * 

Roll on, thou deop an«! dark blue Ocaai, feW t 
Ten tbooimiW flbeU aweep tlMa id 


voAmjo, 


^ SQp«:t 6 tii 9 t«i|i:iy tjii 

]i«U6te » wmdm, or m opttapii* , ^ 

\^ii9^J!k»^an4S^o(c^JS0p^dp^ 

sho iv*lk« the liko * ^Int of lifo.^^ Omrair. 

The AJwyHaa ceme dovro lilce the wolf on the fdldt 
And Um cohorts ware j;lea)niiag in purple end goUL 
1 ^, TAsZ>M 6 *nc^</di»piMieh«Hd. 

The dome of Thought, the pelnce of the Soul.-^Gh{hfe ATomM* 
There was a sound of reveJry by night-<-i^. 
e And all wenl nierty as a marriage bell.—iMtf. * 

* There^s naught, no doubt, so much theaptrlt calms * 

As rum am^rao rclig^ton.—lloa Juan, * 

••Time wr. v) wrinkles Ota thine azure )>row,^ Ibid. 

, 'Tis pleasant, sure, to see one^s name in' print; 

A book ‘^8 a book, although there's ftbthlng in H. 

English Bdtda and Scotch JUoUwcrt. 

With just enough of learning to.misqnote. 

♦ ^figlU^ Batdi and Scotch Beviewtn, 

i Tbomas Cmpbell. ^ « 

Anjl freedom shrieked as Kosciusko fell.— i^osKrtfs^^iroptf. 

Britannia needs no bulwarks, 

No towers along* tho steep ; 

Her march is oler ti»e monntaln waves, 

Her home 1» (»u the deep.- - Yk Mariners qf England, 

yew, few fihall part where many meet 1 
* The siutw shall be their windiiig-pheot .^Uohenlinden. 

Like itij?iil-v{sU«, few and far between .— qf Heps, 
0 ,Btar-ej^i clim,'*. ’//^t thou waudcriid there.— /Wd/ 

The seutinol stars set their watch in the sky. 

• THs Soldief'^s Dream, 

There came to the beach a poor exile of Brin. 

The Exile qf Erin* 

'Tis distauco lends enchantment to the view. 

lisasures (J" Bops. 

• « 

W *’Tl 8 the sunset of life gives mo mystical lore, 

4 Lnd coming events cast their shadows before. 

•• * LochteVs Warning, 

Bumwid Taylor Ooleridge. « 

O sleep lit is a gentle, thing. 

Beloved from polo to pole.- TMAneisrU Mariner, 

* Bed S' ft rose she.WWcf. 

The river Khlne, It is well known, 

4 Both wash your cit:^ of Cologne ; 

But tell me, nymphs 1 what power divine 
' ^ Shall hencef^pth wash the rivcf Rhine,— Co/oyns. 

- Wat 8 r,i,water, everywhere, 

Nor any drop to drink,-— 3Tis Aneisni Mariner, , 

Oaorgw Oolman* 

. When taken, 

^ ^ To be well shaken .— Mewcaetle Apothecary, 

^ Wtltlamk UemgrravsK , ‘ 

< Heaven has no Tage like love to hatred tnrned, 

Nor bell a fury Uko a w^oman scorned-— TV ifonminy Bride. 

' i* * . ’ • 

Hmdo hath charms to soothe the savage breast.— 

WilfiaiB Oowpar. ^ . * • 

A hit notmudh the woroef «• weu.^BMarp qfJohn OUptn, 

0 

MmdpibaiBdeudxYftmAmiM fns*. 


His wonders to psiffWm,r^A5^ Shininff im^ ' 

4 lam moaatth cd all I sumy.^lmikf^ 

, I would not enter on my Jlirt of tHeada , . 

(Though graoed with p^jsbed maonem and Inasense, 

Yet wanting sensibility) the man 

needlesiiy sets foot upos^ worm,— Th^ 

O fora lodge In some vast wlidernesis, 4 

r Some bonodless contiguity of shade-— 

O that those lips had language. ^ 

OntheBeeeiptqfMgJfyther^ilHbtm, 

^ Thecupe 

That cheer bgt not Jnebriatei— SThe Taelt, 

Though on pleasure she was l>ent, * 

* She had a frugal mind .— John O^pin. 

Yarie^'s the very spice of life.— TV Task, ^ 

X>a|xl«l Dafoe. 

.Wherever Qod erects a house of prayer, 

.# The devil always builds a chapel there ; ■ ^ 

Xnd 'twill he found upon cza^natlon, 

* The latter has the larger congregation, 

TV TVue Dam EHgjUeAm0t^ 

Churlea Dibdin. ^ 

* For though his body’s uuder hatches, 

His soul has gone aloft.— Tbm Boiling, 

Ue;was all for love and a little for the bottle. 

Captain Wattle arid Mies Boe, ^ 

There’s a sweet little cbemb that sits op aloft, 

To keep watch for the life of poor Jack,— i^ewn* JaeJt, 

w * 

JoMpli' Kodmnn Drake, ^ ^ 

* . Flag of the free heart's hope end home t 

By angel hands to valor given.— TV American Elag, 

Forever float that standard sheet,— « 

John Drydon, 

And whistled as ho wont for want of thonght. 

* Ugmon and Tphigtneia 

Great wits are sv^re to madness near allied, 

' * And thin partitions do their ^unds divide. 

Abealotn and A^Uophel, 

Men are but children ^ a larger growth.— AW/Of tote. 

None but the brave deserve the toiv.^^lexandtEe EeasCf 

Timoftby Dwigrbt. • 

Columbia, Columbia, to glory arise, 

The queen of the world, and child of the skies.— CbfnmMa. 

Balph Waldo Smoraoa^ B 

Earth proudly wears the Parthenon 

Ae the best gem upon her zone.— Th%Pr<Jdmi, * 

Good bye, proud world, r?l golng^home.*- ^otki-Bpe^ 

He bnllded better than he knew.— Tfce TirdbUm, ^ 

Here once the embattled farmer stood, ^ 

And fired the shot beard rohnd the world.— . , 

Hymn ai thecong^^ton df Concord J 6 nnma^ 

David Qarrlok. 

> Let others hail the risi&g SQtt^ , 

1 bow to that whose course is rtm, 

' OneuZ>eaa^Mt*.rmm. 

Their cause 1 plead : plead It ip heart an^ nflnd i 
A felbw fecUng malpm odb w^roMt kkiidv 

*Bro(ogmon ^itiiikig tHe Stage. 
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fdhn ^ ^ 

How hM>py I cooM be with either, 

W,ro f oB«,» <l«r ctorm^r «w.y. ^ ^ 

0 wr the hUl» and t»t away.—/ Wd. 

Ollvoe* jCK>ldiKEBi4*]Qu * ■> 

Ai»<J d^fp4 at each rtrthov^ o Icngihonlng chain.- Tffa Tramier. 

And Ictm the luxury* doing good. *• Tfte TmveU^\ 

And etlll they gaaed, and Blill the wonder grew, 

Tiiateg^uc email bead could catty all he knew. 

^ Ikaerted Y^Uage. 

Croetion'i heir”, the world* the world Ih mine.— TT l* Ttat^r. 

' ’ Xll fares the land, to fuutenlng I^^' a p^y. * 

When? wealth accumulates, and men dccjiy. 

^ TftA Jjtskrted Viltafff. < 

Kau wants hut little here below, , ' 

Norva antH that 111 tie long .— llertnUf 

llemoU;, unfriended, melancholy, glow,— T'A/ Traveller. ^ 

. The man recover'd of the bite, ^ 

The dog it was that died. * 

£kgy m Ih^ J>eath qf a^ad Dog^ 

Tiie watch dog's voice that bay’d tbe whlBpcrlng wind, 

' And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind. 

Tit*! VintrUd ViUiig*. 

Truth from hf« prevailed with double sway, 

- And fools who came to acoff, remain'd to pray.-;-/Wd. 

* 'When lovely woman stoops to folly, 

And iliida too lat(» that men betray, 

What chann can wmtlie her melancholy? 

• Wl.«»rtca,wa,l.h«rg«llwmv,y? 

* • 

TboniAB GKray« 

Full many a flower j^born to blush unjw^en* 
waste l^l sweetness on the dewrl air. 

Klegg wiittai m a Country ChxirchyaTfL 

He pasaed the flarritng bound? of space and time. 

* , qf Jknisy, 

Ruin sehte thfH\ ruthless king 1 
Confusion on tliy banuerff wait.— 2Jie Bard, 

Flta' Chraen HtiUeok. * 

Oroeu be the turf above thee 
Friend of my better days 
p !NaMc knew ihee but to love thee, 

Nor namiAthee but to praise. 

^ On ike deirk of^ Jofxeph Hodman Drake. 

One of the few, the imnio-Ul namo«* 

^’hHt were not boru to die. "Batro Boszuru. 

, Bret Haite.* 

And the Bubsequent p*‘t*c«c» lings inU'rcstx-*d liim no more. 

^ The Society ujHtn the StafMlane. 

Ft^r ways that are dark. * 

And for tricks fliat are vain. 

The Heal h**u Chinee is peculiar. * 

Which the inune 1 am free to maintain. 

• IHiiin Language from Trufhful Jamett. 

WJlh the smile that w«#ChildJike and bland. ~-IMd. 

Begrinald Htaber. 

By cool Silooni's shady rill .— Hunday afkr Epiphany 

* From Greenland’s icy mountain's, 

I- From India’s cora. strand — Jitieinjoua?-^ Ityfiui. 

^ Though ’.0yKiryg>roi»,]j^t piwises 

I Ancl only man is Dymn. 


Oteooqre H«rbert>v, , 

8 w(»tdi 5 r, iocpbli^ tyilm,<*o brigbt. ' ^ 

The brtiiW oi' the earth i^td \ 

* WUoBwet^aa room aa for thy laws, j ^ 

Makes Jfittt and th’ action flne. » 

Bobert Henlclc, ^ ^ ^ . 

Gather yc rosebuda while yo ih*y» „ . 

. Old Time is still o-ttying 1 H ; 

• And this ftanm rfower lhai smiles to-dhy,' 

To-inofrow Will be dying* ^ 

To (fi* Virgins 0 makSiMck <f IBna. 

OUvA* WendolX Holmes 

^ And- slpce, 1 never dare to write, ' * 

Ab finuiy as 1 cun.— The ile^hl qf the Mdicuic^ 

r W 

^ e 

long hak it waved on h:gh, • 

And many an t^yti has danced to see 
Thutbaimejrin thcBky.— <9/d/wfi«WrA ^ 

Thomaa BLood- 

Aiaa for tiio rarity % ^ 

Of Christian charity ^ m \ 

^ Vbder the sun \—*J7u! Bridgs^Slig1t$» 

One more unfortunate *' 

Weary of breath, 

Itushly imporiunato, << 

Gone to her death, — HAd. % ^ 

Take In r up tenderly, ^ 

Lift her with core.— iWd. . , 

* <■ 

Joseph Hopkinsop- 

Hail, (’olumbia ! happy land I • ' , 

. Hull, yc heroes 1 heuven-born bind t 

* LtaU Ootumhl^^ . 

Bamuel Howard* 

Ckuitle Shepherd, tell me where f-Song. 

J..eigh Hrint* 

* And lo I Ben Adhein’s uhme led all the rcBt, * 

I ^ Aliou Ben Adhstn. 

I Samuol Johnson* 

Fears of the brave yind foBloaof the wise I 

VoftUy of Biiman, Wis^0$^ W 

How Hinall, of all tJiat human hoarta endure* 

That part wlilch law s or kings can cause or enm 1 

• Lines added to MdsmMfCs Tt^wOer* 

t Plow rises worth by poveriyudepi^’d. • 

• Vanity of Banian Wishss^ 

Puperflhous lugs the veteran on the atage.— iWd. 

* * . ' 

To point a moral, or adorn a yiiA§,-^Ibid. 

' ^ 

Sir William Joses* 

. Mon who their duties know-, ^ * w 

But know their right A **^<1 knowing, dare nmlhtalnr 

Ode i^AUmtdt. 

Ben Jcfison 

Drink to me only With thine eyes, 

And I will pledge with mine ; • ^ ’ 

- Or leave a kiss within the cup, • ♦ 

And I'll not look for wine.— To €dia. r<' 

lie was not for an age, but for sB time, * 

p (hejmenwry qf S^d^kkpsWA* 

John Keats* « 

A thing of h<>airty Js a Joy forew— Bhdvmkwi, i 

Huasd tnelodi^ are sweet, but these nnbeaid ive r ' 

That lsKg$ utterance of the r 


Tfiijemij, jitivtxcATiom 


* V wfitiirht 4 

" Thimto > *" ' » 

t . Brtiife Ood, ilroiii w|i(rtn 

pj»foe Hlflii ali craattflca liei^ # 

♦ Mmiinff an^ 09tnnn 

WtWh B. Xagr. ^ 

And thtt «tw-»](»»nifl«d baniMiif, O long my it wave 
% ^ * 0*er ^ lattd <4 tbe free and heme of the brave ! 

, ^ T/u Siar^^iMHffkd Hann^r, 

BfMBKoSiAXmB, 

^ Then be^l talk— good goda I how he will talk 1 

* * (ht ihtat^ 

When Oreoka joined Greeka, then waa th^ tu^of war.r»/di(f. 

fiCaniT W. \ 

4 Alid tile night shall be flllod with music,. 

And the cares that infest the day * 

Shall fold their tonte like the Aratta, ^ 

And as stiontly ateal away.— 7 *Aj J)(iy is Done. 

Art la Jong, ani^Tlme la fl(®tlng.— A Psalm of JAfe. 

Kno9 how ai^llrno % thing it i» 

To aufTcr and be strong. — The Light of »Slars. ^ 

lilvea of great men all remind na • 

We can make oar Uvea anbiitoe ; 

. ♦ And, departing, leave behind aa, 

Footpriata on the sands of time.— A rsal7n of Life. 

Salt on, 0 ship of state I ’ 

^ Sail on, O Union, strong and great Building of the Bhift. 

^ , There Is a Keaper whose name is Death. 

I'he HeOim' and the Plowers^ 

¥ * 

There is no flo(*k, however watched and tcndwl, 

B But one dead lamb is there I 

There It no ttwsldo, howsoe'er defended, 

But has one vacant chair.— JieeignaliorL. 

Lovelace- « 

J could not love theo, dear, »o much 
XiOved 1 not honor more, 

« * To Lucasta, on going to the Ware. 

V • Stono walla do not a prison make, ♦ 

s Nor Iron ’bara a cage,— To Althea, from li'isbn. 

Rueeell Lowell- 

Ami what le so rare as a day In Ju>^e. 

Then, If ever, come i>erfect days. 

* * The VlsUtn of Sir Lamfal. 

• An'^ou’vgnrtogltnpalrly. * 

. 4 Ef ^oii want to tak(^ in Q^A.^The Blghw Pigxrs. 

Pon'rnev^ proghesy orilese ye know.— 

But John P. 

. HobloaoDii he t ' - 

‘ * * Sdk they dl(U'’t know everythin’ down in Judeo,— f6h/. 

* Ti^h^h^oieveron the scaffold, Wrong forovor on the throne. 

* ^ The I^reiJtU VriAs. 

* W« kind o’thonght Christ wont agin war an’ pillage. 

# “ . ^ The 

ItdwmM JBttlww liytton. 

‘^ttoath the rule of men entirely great, 

* , The )p»en U lnlg^ltler than the JiiMieu, 

In the lexicon of yontht wlgch fate resorvea 

For a bright umhoA, thorn la no each woi^ ^ . 

> : ^ Skull, hioghty, ta«h.^be Bnpeirt of debate. 

* a The iVJjw Ttman. • 


Chrletoxdher MAnow* i ' • 

And 1 will make thee be# of roaei, 

And a thousand fifagtant posies. 

* The JhstiiioMte Slaphortkto M$ Xm 
Infinite rlchpa in a Uttie room ,— Jew of MaUa. 

Who Otar loved that Ihved not at drat right f ^ '•'t 

* * 4 , S40 <md Lionaen 

Zohu HUton. ^ ^ 

All hell broke loow.— JM. * 

And Btockd windows richly dlght 
Casting a dim, refigiotts light- --/f Ptmro^lL 

At whotio %ht nil jfijbe stars, 

• Hide Ihelr diminish’d heads.— BftvwfWs JU»L 

letter to^gn In hell than serro In htavon.— iWA 

Come, and trip n as you go \ • 

On the light fantastic too.— A’A/Zrpro* 

Coufasiou wor^e confounded.— Porarflaf LBf, 

• To noon he fell, from noon to dewy eve.— Jftid. 

• g Oorgons and Hydras, and Chlmo&ras dire.— /Md* 

4 Grace was hi all her steps, heaven in her eye, ' 

In every gesture dignity and love.— • 

Grinned horrible a gliastly wnUe.— 7W4.* ^ 

Hall, htily hgiit | offspring of heaven first bom,— /WA 

• was ah ear, 

* *And took in rirolus that might citatu a «mj, 

Under the rilis of dcalh. —MOffms. ‘ 

In notes with many a winding Boot. ^ 

Of linked sweetness long drawn otit—X’ A/lsgn*. 

* Married ro immoital vereb.- ‘X’Atfepril • • 

^ O’er many a frozen, many a fiery Alp.*- >^Paradl«e Xori. 

Peace hath^lKT vlctorUiS^ 

No leas rendwned than war. 

T^fhe Lord General CrmnweU. 

Thai old man eloquent.— 7b the Ladg Hargarel Ley, ^ 

* The inhui is Its owh place, and in iMf 
Can makes heaven of hell, a hell of miavon. 

* PoradWPLoa, •* 

• . * 

The world was all before them, where to choo<*d 
, Their place of rest," and Providence their gi^e,— 

They also hcrve who only stadd afid wait, 

^ On his blindnessf 

Things uuattemptod yrt in prose or rhyme. - ParadUe Lo^ 
To>morrc)W to fre>^h )^bods and paslurcs new.— Xyelffds. ^ 

• To BiHirt with Am iryllia in the shade. ^ 

Or with tl'io tangles of Nercru’s hair, /bid 

Where perlia^ia some hisauty lies, 

The cynosure of neighboring cyaia.—'L'' Allegro. 

Without the meed of some melodionii tear.— X^etrfoa, 

JnBUMi Kontcromnyy. 

Friend after friend dei«u*t*»,— ♦ 

Who hath not lost a Iriond f * . ♦ 

There Is no union here of baarts, « 

That finds not hett^ an end.— I^Hynrfa* 

Prayer is the aoura alneero deal^, * 

4^rod or ttnmtprcaaed.— WAof 4a Prayer f ♦ 

’Tie not the whole of Ufe te Hve, * ^ 

Hot rilol death 4 





of iContme* * 

Ho «ltli«r foam hl« f Mo too ini»^, 

Or hU doi^drto aro aqnalK ^ 

fftjkot 4*t«»;ooc pot H to tho toaeh 

gmlo or lo «6 It olK>~Xp JEVor ond XoM. 

, mtoin|» HoorO' 

j# * But thO trail 0 l the 4er|i«ftt Is ovortb«yn*a1l. ^ 

0 4 Petroij^ a»S Oie ftH. 

^ But tbaru'a nothiijg I^f eo fweot to Ufa 

Aa lovo'ayouag dream.— Zow> Ttmnff Drmm. 

Bai!^ haa no aorrow that HdCten cannot heal. 

* ^ Sad^dSongi. 

* ' Go where gloiQr Waitf thee ; - ^ 

But while fame elatea thee. . 

6 , a^tU romemher mu.— 7rir^ MdMa* * 

« 

O, ewrtfcittf, from childhood’s hour, 

I’ve seen my fohdest hopes decay.— iTlre Wor§hiptrt» 

. . My only hooks 

Were woman’s looks.— 7%<? 7t#ne Tw hit. • 

Oft in the stilly night • * 

Bre slux^fber's chain has bound me, 

Bond memory brings the light 
Of other <lays around me.'— ^ In the Stilly Night. 

« 

• The harp that once through Tara’s halle ^ 

, The soul of m^c alwd.^TTieffarp that once. 

Those evening bells t those gening bells I 

# ' * many a talc their music tolls.— TVwe Kvming 

*TiB the last rdle of summer, 

IMi blooming alone.— 7%e hast Jloec qf Summer. 

♦ Ton ma^reak, you may shatter the vase If you wlll^ 

But the scent of the ro'^e will hang round It still. 

farewell! liui whenever you welcome the Aour. 

Gwovaro P< Korria. 

The union of he^s— the union of hands,— 

And the Flag of our Union forever \-^TheFl^qfcur Union. 

' • 1 

WUllAm Xorrla. 

The idlo singer of an empty day.— 7M; Earthly Paradiee, 

* 

Thomaa Xoaa. * . • 

Pity the soiTOwa of a poor old mtkn.^TheBeggar. 

ThoWua Ot#ay. 

Angeis are painted fair to look lik#' you ; 

There’s in you all that we believe of heaven ; 

Amo/.ing brightnessr purity, and tmth, V 
’ . Eternal joy and f»ver!asUug love, — Venice Preserved. 

• . - • 

IlolWt T- Paine * 

And ne'er shall the kuis of Columbia bo slaves. 

While the earth lujurs a plant, or the aoa rolls Its waves. 

Adams and Ziberty. 

• 

Jolih Howard PaVne. * • 

’Mid p)ef>,Kiires and palaces though we may rpam, 

Be It ever so humble, thepo’s no place like home. 

• » Hornet Sufoet Hornet 

deorga Teale. ^ 

Uls gdlden locks time hath to silver turned. 

JMyhymnia. 

Bdgar A- Poa. ^ 

♦ Take thy beak from out my heajjt, and lake thy form from 
, * off my door 1 

a * Quoth the raven, Sevormorc.”— The 


^^^^*I)aiMwith fatot pfktoa* alwttt wfitb 

And without' •aabrlkgk taaoh tha Mil la ' : ' v ^ 

•>1 haped in nnaibers, fbr the nambers 

AUttieleatistogisadaix^pat^ngi ^ 

Ihrink deep, or taste not the Pleriah spring:^' ' 

Pot fools lush id where angels fear to / . 

To err Is buman, to forgJ^ divine. — JbW: k; ♦ 

True wit Is nature to advantag%|ftresaM« , ^ 

What oft was thonght, but ne’er so weltexpreM’di—llMd. 

^ AH are but parts of one attipimdoos whole.— Bhadp an Man 
, • An honest man’s the noblest work Of dod^iUd. 

^ From gray^ lo W* lively to seveia.— iXd. ' 

^ Honor and shame from no conditions rise, 

Act well yonr part, there all the honor He*.— 7Md. * . . 

XiO, the poor IndtaiTl whose p^otored n;|^d ^ 

Bees Qod in clonds, or heap Hi^to the ^|^nd.— ibid, 

, The propefstudy of mankind is man.— /bid. 

The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind. |;Bacpn.]— ibid 
Vice is a monster of so frightful mien. 

As, to be hated, needs bnt to be seen ; m , 

. Yet seen too oft, familiar with her IlKe, 

W'e first endure, then pity, then embrace.— ibid. 

Whatever Is, Is right.— ibid. • ^ 

Worth makes the man, the want of It, the fellow.— ibid,4< . 

Just as the twig Is Lent, the tree’s inclined,— -iWdr 
Who shall decide, when doctors disagree ?— ibid, 

Hwtthew Prior. ‘ ^ ^ 

Be to her virtues very kind I . i 

Be to her faults a little blj^d.— An English PadUx^. ^ 

Fine by degrees, and bcantifnily leas.— HienfF and Emma* 

Sir Walter Baleiirh. • % 

^ Fear not to touch tbwbest, 

♦ * The truth shall be thy warrant ; 

Oo, since 1 needs must die, 

Aud give the world the Ho.— TTlie ZU. 

The shallowsTnurmur, but the dee^ are dumb. 

’ ^ . The Siknt Zoaat^ 

The E|kl of BooXtagtor. ^ * 

Here lies our sovereign lord th^ king, 

Whose word no man roHes on *, * [ * v 

He never says a fo<dIsh thing, « - • 

> Nor ever does a wise one. , 

Etdifram an diaries JZ 

Stannal Soeren. * • *. * ’ 

Not dead, but gone before.— iftfinan Z^/k. 

■s * , \ 

^ To know her was to love her.— * 

Kioholaa Bowe. ^ 

Is this, that haughty, gallant, gty Lothario The/air 

Bir Walter Scott- 

And dar’st thou then • * 

, * To beard the Uon in h^ den, * 

The Bouglas in hlR^hMl>— ; 

• , BreAhes there a mao,* witS sopi so dead, ^ , 

Who never to himself hath said, f 

This is my own, my native tondl ^ ^4 



, ^mxcAt: 


< <i^^<ijifiim r‘ltt W of 
\ ; 6iii6eetiin*co>» nwi Iwird to ptett^Ot 

^eii'pitfu imd vttlpg the 
^ A mi|4itert0(y gngeUhoii.^ir^ 

, ■Viimi^ttmhffn<xr^,»pAuwuh$.^Z^1fQftHeM 

W^lUi^ittxi ISyKfldMkipWK^ 

A cellectf^ of the mbet famlhe^Bhakeej^careah quoUdlone will be 
f^nd on Ihe foJl0wing p®g«‘ , 

yPeiralst Bynslia t^idHosT. ^ 

► , .tbepll^^mof etemUy* [Loid Bywn.]— Adwwi#. 

Wo look before and efte^ 

AndJ^lne for what’ le not ; * 

Our eiocereat lauj^hter , \ 

^ With aome pain is frau^iht 1 

Onr sweeteet aonga are tho»e*that tell of saddoat thonght. * 

7h a St^lark. 

Bob«rt BonUi^y- 

^ “ But what good cable of it aUaat ? ” 

# Quoth iWtl© PetefWh. 

“ Wrif * that I^annpt tell.V aaW he, . • 

* But ’twaa a famous victory. , 

77m? SatUe of Sknhelm. 

They sin who tella us liove can die.— 7%e Citrife qf AVAqwia. 

BdmuiKl Bpexuiot. 

A bold bad man. ^^FmtUt Queene, 

Bo bold, be bold ; and everywhere be bold.r-/6<</. 

% • Dan fZ.or^/*Trt0.sM Chaucer, well of English uudeflled.— ibfd. * 

81# Bohn Sucklingr 

Her feet beneath her petticoat 

Like little mice stole in and out— Ihif/ad vpon a 'Wading* 

Why 80 pale and wan. fond love? 

Pritheo, why so paki 1 Song- 

klKernon Swinburne * • 

' The lilies and langncfrPbf virtue, ^ 

^ For the roses awl raptures Of vice.— 

Alfrod Tenmnson. • * 

And thus he bofe without aVu^e 

* . The grand old name of gen tinman.— 7n Jf^moriom. » 

« 

Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay. 

Uichilcy UaU. 

* Blow bugle, blow ; set the wild eohoes flaying, ^ 

. , BltJW, bugle r answer echoes, dying, dying, dying. 

^ ' The Tr\fiix39. , 
But Qf for the touch of a vanish'd hand, 

• * And the sound of a voice that Is f-tllT l—Bnok, hrtak, break. 

But the timber grafe of a day that U dead ^ 

' Will never come hack to mo.- - Md. 

I am a part of allSliat I havi* met.— 

I hold it truth, with him who sings 
, To ona chsar harp \t\ divers tones, ^ 

That man may riw? on stepping stenos 
Of Aelr dead selves to higher things.— /w*flf€mo;iom. 

♦ In thu spring a yonng man's fancy lightly toms to thotfgUta of 

love.— iioclafrfy Hall. 

, Kind hearts are more than coronets, 

* . And simple faith "than Norman blood,* 

. ^ .9 lady Clara Vm dt Van, 

ir a . 

Blngnnt. wild bells to the wUd sky.-/n MmeHam. 

, , TMfM, J4le tears, 1 know not what they mean. 

TAeTViwJsw. 


* ’Tla better to have Joyed u^ loeh ' 

Thau nem to haye loved at 

Ton mn«t wake an^ call mu uorlif , talllaa buAher dear. 

\ ^ ' , ■ The k&$h^ifeen* 

James Thomson. 

* Come g^tle, BpHi^ I ethetual HIJdneiis I 

Dblightful task ! to rearthfe tender thought,^ 

To te{u;h young Idea how to shoot,— Z^s Segton^ , 

' Rule Britannia 1 pHtamula mlefl the waves I 
Britons never shell be slaVbs.— A(/Vei!f^ 

iigh'd, and looked unutterable things,^ TA^Ahoione^ 

* ' , * '# 

Jabm Tobln- 

Ttoe nmn that Jays his band upon a woman, 

» Save !n the way of kindness, 1» a wretcj), ♦ 

Whom ’twere gross flattery toviome a coward, 

’ * * 7%e HdfUyamMm, 

John TrumbttU. 

No man e'gr felt the halter draw, 

* With good opinion of the law.— 

« • 

John &. 'Whittier’ 

For of all nad words of loud^ue or pen, W , 

The aaddeist are these t “ It might hate been.” 

^ jfihd 

The hope of all who ftutfer, 

The dread of all vflm wTong. ^ 

7^he Mantle qf St. John di Matha. 

Charles Wolfs- , ♦ S 

Not a dnira was heard, not a funeraj n<vte, 

As his corse to the ramparts wu htirr*ed. 

The Marifd qf Sir John Moora, 

Wii carved liot a lino, and we rJfrsod no<% etone* 

But we left him alone in hb glory.— iWd. • 

WUilam Woriisworth. ♦ , 

A perfect woman, nobly planned, 

To want, to comfort, and comt^aud. 

She wae a Phantom qf Z^lpAt 

•* . * ^ 
» Elyslan bcuuty, melancholy grace.- -Zoodomia, 

plain living aqd high thinking are no mom. 

^ WrUien in London^ 180S, 

The Child 1 h father of the Man.— ATy B$art Leape Up. ‘ 

The good die flrst I # ^ 

And ihcy whoso hcarU are dry as siftnmcr dust> ^ 

Bum to the siKjket, - AJrrnwion, ♦ ► 

* The%gbt that never was on sea or land. 

SugofiKied by f picture qf Ihfele Caeile in a eform. 


* The monumental pomp of age* 

. Was in their goodly persouflge. 

, The JPoe^Hyletme 

^ Huaven lies about ns in our infancy. _ 

, * Mitatlon<f/mmdrtali9 

. The vision and the faculty dlvlue.— 71^ Hxnfrfion. 

« 

SdwaM younK- * , * 

An nndevout aal^omer it mad. ^Ntght Tfmgm* 

Death loves a shining .mark, a signal blow.— Z&W. 

Hwv blcssinga brighten as they take thefr filghti-^Jbld* 
Initiate archer l^coulfnot one Mfltee Ij^lhidi 
Tired Nature's sweet restorer, bahny 




^ A uAiflaT parUclittr My friends were poor»bat bonest,— The 
lUAaUlbleEud uol$ole«s foot of time Wull thtU-JE tuU Cl'elf. 

Age* cEnnol wither her, nor custcnn fitaio^her Hlflulte variety,— It 
iKjggaredail oUcriplIoii,- -I^tV do It after the high ‘Roman fiUhion,— 
My aalad days, when 1 W'W gnxsn in judgment,— ,.4 wfow|r «tnd Cl 0 O^ 
patrn, 0 ^ 

AH the world’s a stage, and all the men wM^women merely players. 
—And thereby hangs a tale.— Findjx tongues in trees’, books in thb ruU' 
nlng brooks, semtons In stones, andg\>od In overyihtng.— Fullof straj^i^ 
» oaths, and beaMed like the pard.— Knit of wise saws aidl modern In- 
stancos.r-'8we<^ gt# the uses of adversity,— ,i4s Tots X4ilce Jf, 

Angela and xnlntst^ of gracti defend us,— And then it started like a 
gnlHy thing, upon a f«Arfnl summons.— Brmdty i« the soiij of wit.— 
But soft 1 methlnk I scent Iho morning air.— Cut oft even In the 
blossom of my siu.— Dec^ for a ducat, dead.— Biseascs desperate grown, 
by desperate Appliances are reUeved.— False as dicers oaths.- Frailty, 
thy name is woman 1— Olve thy thoughts no tongue.— He was a man, 
* Ukcflilm for all in ail, t shall not look upon his like again.— Hyperion 
to a Satyr.— Hyperlo«’4i curls ; the front of Jove himself ; An eye like 
Mars to tliroatan and command.— I could a tale unfold.^ lirip<‘rlal Ciesar 
dead, and tamed to clay,* Might stop a bole to ijeep th<! wind away. - - 
In my mind’s ©yef HoratKK— Lnyhor I’ the cirtth ; And from her fair 
and unpolluted flesh, may violets spring.— Lay not that fluttering unction 
to your soul— Like Niobe, all tears.— Making ulghUddeoue.— Meat it 
is, I set it ^own, thjjlt one may smile, and smile, and be a villaUn.- - 
- More honor’d in the brea<ih than tl»« observance. -More in sorrow Ihoii 
In anger.— 14 ke sweet bells Jangled ont of tune and harsh.— Nymph in 
thy orisons, l>e all niy sihs rememberiKl.— O, toy olTeii*^* 1 h mnk, U smells 
'* to heaven 1—0, that this too,- too solid flesh would in<pff.— Rosf,r^t, per- 
turbed 8i.Ir(t,— ^kttnethlng Is rgtlen In the state of Denmark.— SwtHjts to 
the aweet.— The lime is out of Joint ; O, cjurfled spite ! That ever I was 
bom to set it right, —Thu undlHcSvered counirj', from wliune Imurne no 
traveler returns.— There's a divinity that shapes our ends, rough hew 
them how W’O will.— Thrift, thrift, Horatio !— I'o Iw, or not to be ; tluit 
Is the (luestlon,— To the manner boni.-~WlmCH Hecuba to him, or be 
, to Hecuba ?— When wc havp shufflod off this mortal coil— Arr/w»f^f. 

Amlfftlon should l>e made of sbjrner stuff.— Ciy havoc and lot slip 
the dogs of war, -P’or Hrntus is an hotioruble man ; #i>'iire ilny nil, «rll 
JionomWe men.— flis life was gentle, and the elcnicuis wi mixed in 
. him|||[hAt Nature might stand up and sny to all the world, “ Tl^Js was a 
man ! I had rather be a dog nmd bay the moon, than such a Roman. — 
If you %ave tears, prepare to shed them now. —Tbe evil that men do 
Uvea after them ; The good Is oft tnlcrre4 with tlndi; bones.— This was 
the most unkindcst cut of all -yfiis was the jioble«t Kougin of them all 
•^’hough last, not. least In love.— «/uH«»r Cwmtr, • . 

But If It be a sin to covet honor, I am the mfwt hffending soul alive. — * 
Once moie unit) the breach, dear friends, on<ij more, or cios© the wall 
op with oiir English dead,— Familiar In thetr mouths as hoaaebold 
words ,— Benry V, * 

A poor, luflmi, weak, and despl^iod old* man.—Ay, every inch a king. 

1 Blow, wlnda, and crack your cheek* }— Her voice w'a* ever aoft, gen- 
tle, and low— an excellent thing In woman.— How ehafper than a ser- 
pent's tooth It In, to have a thankless chlld.-^Moro sinn’d against than 
sliming.— King Xear. 

A horse 1 ^horwj 1 my king<|pm for a horse 1— (live mo another horwi 1 
—hind up my wounds !— Now Is tin? winter of tmr diwonleut "made 


glorious snnunor by this ann of York.— 0, coward^mni)ett*fl^ how 
thou aflliofc me with his head Miiihmrd XtX* ’ # 

A deed without a name. --After'ilfo's fitful fever, hoeleepa 
4 vi 9 h t come, wrack I At leaid Well die with liartiesa monf 
Can’at thou not minister to a mind dltieAs'd t.— Ooma what ooma Kia^ 
^’iiue and the hour runs throa|[h tho roughest day.— Cnta^ not loud, but « 
deep. -Double, double toll and trouble.— Dwitidla, peak, and phaa.— 
Fair l8 foul, and foul is fair.— Uoldon opinions from all adirta of people* 
—Hear 11 not, Duncan : for It ts a knell, That eunmons thee to l^ven 
or to Hell -Henc*' Jiorriblo shadow 1 moclery, hence 1 -^dairo 

do all that iftay becikpe a man f who danisH > more is none.— 1 ^glti to bo 
H weary of the aun — I'll make assurance donhly sure.— Is wish daggor 
which I see before me ?— Lay on, MacdutC, aud damn'd bo him that first 
cries, “ Hold, euougli I '' -^Liittlhg “ I dare not,” wait upon ** I would.’*— 

It 18 a talc told py ffh Idiot, full t>f sound and fory, slgcdfyix^^tblAg,— 

My hand will rather Uu* multltmlbmus seas incarnadine, •^^My way of 
life Irt fall'n Into the •■ear, the yellow leaf.— Nothing Iw hU life be- 
came him like the leaving H.»--’Now, goml digestion wait on uppOUte.- 
Screw your courage to the sticklug-placc.— The deep^dammtlon ot 
taking off,— Thou cimMt not say 1 did It ; never «h^e tby gory locks at . 
nm.— Tlin>w idiysio to the dogs,— JHTaobciA. 

A looker on hero in Vienna.- Brest in a little brief authority.— FJaya^i,^ 
such fontusilc tricks before high Heaven, os make tho AAgels WcAp-'k- ’ 
Mea9ure for Measure, * 

A Daniel come to Judgment. How sweet the moonlight aleepa upon 
this bank. *1 am Sir (H ade, and, when I*ope my^lps, let no dog bark 
IStnv, Infldel, 1 havothco on the hi^B^Tlie devil can cite Scripture for 
his purpose.- -The mati that bath nomnatc in himself, nor la not mov’d 
with concord of sweet sounds, is fit for treason’* ttratagems andapoiJI. 

— The^tpialify of mercy is not Blrain’d,— ilfAi*oA«fnf of VOnioO* 

I’ll put a girdle round abont the earth.— In maiden medhatlon, fa^- 
f ree. -Tim cowrs'c of true love never did run smooth.— The poet'a eyo, In 
a fine frenzy rolling —Midfummor ftighVo Jiprwiffa. 

A round, unvavnlslieU talc.— And smooth as uwnninonta) alpbftater.— 

But 1 wilkw’ear n^ bt art upon my sleeve, foj daws to jmek at.-^Baro* ’ ^ 
well I Othello’s occupation’s gone.— Good name in manor woamfit dear ; 
■ my lord, is the immcdiJde Jewel of their souls.— Of one that Ipved, not 
wisely, but too well - tm horror’s head horrors accumulate.— l^eaw^ret^ , ; ^ 
in faith, ’twas strange, ’twfli? passing strange ; ’tw’aa pitiful, ’twaa#<il^ ^ 
drous pitiful. - The vciy head and front tof my offending.— Trtfi^l, Mglit j 
infair.- 0«/#effo. • ♦ . ’ , >, T * 

He jest'* at scars, tjiat never felt a wp(t||d,— How Mlver^awoM ‘apawSi ^ ; 
lovers’ tongues At night.— It is the East, and Juliet is the aun.**^ liNit ; ' 
wvre a glove npon tba^haiid; That 1 might loach l^at 
RoniecMRomco I wherefore art thOu Romeo ?— l%rtl«g la ancb ; 

row. --rWliat’s in a namof that which wc call a rbee, tar any other naioa '^ , 
would nmcil as sweet.— JBomeo awrf 
Deeper than did ever plummet 8 <mnd*“Ftipin the aHil- vex’d Mbiiano^ 4 I 
thus.— In ih© dork backward and abyw of ttern*— Tb® fltaOd^capp’d , 
p)w©«i, the gorgeous palaces, the solemn toniples» thegregi ^b« ^ 

yea, all which it Inherit, shall dlssMvo. gad Ilk© Oilb ; ; 

I cant faded; teave not a rack behind.— W© arc such athK jtia dmatw Jiw \ j 
mode 00 ; and o®r WHle lifeSa ronnded’ with a alaep.— aEbpii#iiif ? ; . 

O, It camep’^ my ear like the sweet fonth,, tha^ M^j^iipOA 
<rf violets, Htealb^ and giving odour.— fib© nefvertolaj^ lhvet 
concealment, Ilk© a womF tlw 1 )ffd;/e©d pn her damite 
sat, Ukfl Patience on a mouummii^ aJhlUhi - 'X j 


«r 







^ Joweie 0VO words long, 

That ^the attclchcd forefinger of all time 
Bj^^rklc forever.”— T jbkntbon. 


HO VERBS are wise or witty sayings of 
unknown authorship and universal cur* 
rency, Some well-known pi’overbs aro 
often attributed to Snakespoare, or Halx^- 
lais, or other famous writers in whose 
works they occur ; but these authors 
merely quote tliem. They an', as all gen- 
uine proverlw ai’e, the offspring of ..a wis- 
dom and a wit infinitely gugater than that 
of Shakespeare or Rabelais, the homely 
wisdom, .the sly wit <5t the people. T^ey are the collectiyo 


experience'of many h^borious generations. Side by side wi tfi 
famous sayings of the most illuat-Houii authors, wo place the 
wO?ks of these thousand nameless philosophers and wits \ 
nor will the comparison be entirely to the disadvantage of 
the latter. « ^ 

The present collection includes the principal English prf>- 
verbs, and tKe most interesting ones (not found in English) 
from the Famch, Italian, German, Spanish,* Portuguestv 
Dutch, and Danish langiuiges. It should be said that most 
of the proverbs hero given as Englisli, occur in one form or 
another in many of the Continental Isnguages ; but none are 
here 8|MM iaJly credited to another Iwiguago if they are found 
in the English collections. • ' 

F. stands for French ; D. for Dutch ; Fan, for Danish; 
G, for German ; /. for Italian : P. for Portuguese, and S, 
for Spanish. ^ 


A bad penny always comes back, 

A bald head 1* soon nhaved. 

A bargain is a bargain. 

A Wed in the hand la wqjth tw'o in the buah. 

A Wnv long bent at last waxetU weak. 

A braying aj«a cats little hay.—/. 

•A burnt child drewR the fire. 

A eat hw nine Itvea, and a woman has nine 
catH’ Hvis. 

A cal may look at a king. 

, A chip of the old block. 

A clear eonaclenco Is a good i>lUo^.-7^ 

A contented mtttd 1« a cpnilunal fenat. 

A deg tn the manger, that neitqjg catM nor let(< 
Whora eat— F. 

A dmWiibiK »MW wlh catch at a »traw\ 

A fair exchange la no robftry, 

Aldel and hUi money are ihmn parted. 

' Afpol may ask more qneatloim In on hour than 
a wlie man can answer in seven years, 

A foops bolt 1« soon ahot. ^ 

^ Alrie^ in need la a friend Indeed. 

^ A gooi^name la better than riches. 

A jfrwS winter makes a fat churchyard. 

A fiar wMt ^bve agood memory. • 

Ji living, deg la better than a dead Ucm. 

» i(:,mahiAay lead big horse to w^atcr but cannot 
* maknWm drink. 

A maa'a honae f a hla castle, 


A penny naved Is a penny gained. 

A pitcher that got‘8 oft to the w cU is broken itl 
last. 

A rolling stone gathers no mose. 

A shoit horse b Boon curyiwl. 

A stitch fn tim<* saves nine- 
A word to the wise is sufMelcut. 

All cats mt gray In tho night. —A’. 

AI^ IS not gold that glitters. 

All’s w'ell that ends well. 

All roads lead to norae.- 7. % 

All w'ortc and no play make Jtw^k a dull boy. 
All your geese are swans. 

Always In love, never married.— A’. 

An honest miller has a golden tliumb. 

An inch In a man’s nose Is much, ^ 

As a cat lovca muatnrd. 

As busy as a bat?, • 

As clear as a bell. 

Ah cross fts a ht«ir with a sore head. 

As dark as pitch. . 

%n drunk as a lord. 

As g<Mxi oat of the W'orM as out of fashion. 

As like as two peas. 

As merry as a cricket. 

As ptatnas a pikc-staif. 

As poor as a charch-monse. 

As yon make yonr bed^ sq yon mnst 11c In It, 
As yon sow, yon shall reai*. 

At Homo, do as the Ronuma do. * 


fluchclors’ wives and muldH' children are w-ell 
lAllght. 

Bod news trayels fast. 

Barking dr>g8 ucldoni bHe. 

Beauty Is but skin dirp. 

Bi‘ggara must not be chooseia. 

Better'alono than lu bad company, * 

Better Iwnd than break. 

Bettor fall from the window than tho rott. 
Bidtcr late than never. 

Better lose lyest than a friend. 

Birds of a fsathcr dock lo:;cthef. ^ 

Blind men shcmld not Judge of colors. 

Blood is thicker than water. • 

Borrowed garments never st^t well. 

Brag’s a good Hog, but Holdfast’s a Ijelter. 

Brflvt? actions never want a trtimjx't. ^ . 

Bnng up tt raven and he will peck oiU your 
eyes.- G. , 

Broken flacks will hold no corn. 

Burning the candle at both endn. « 

Buy ajid sell, a*id live by the loss. 

Buying is cheaper thjpi asking.— f/. 

By candle-fight a goat fooka like a lady.<^ 

F. 

By hook or by erook. 

By Tre, Bol, ami T^n, you shall know tUo Coc* 
nlsb men. ^ 

1^ aiMl bj^ Ja easily aaldd 



you taake % pfi|» of o ^ 

Otkp tu hind |*ev6t did uny harm.—/, 

Oiri win hiii i cit. 

Ciit not the helve niter the hatchet, 

Odch that catch can. 

ICitch the bear hefow you aoh lUclh. 

Chii^ paatti^ makea fat cilvea. 
(Thdmyhegliia it home, 

CbUdreh and fooia apeak the troth. 

Christmas comes hut onco a ywr. / 

Claw mo, and TU claw tlwe. 

Oloee idU tny shirt, hut cloaer my akin. 

*CoId hand, a warm heart. « ^ 

Common fame la a common liar. ^ 

Common fame Is ifoldom t(^ blame, 

Comparlttona areodlona, 

Confasg and be hanged. 

Confidence bCgcta conltdcnce.— t?. 

Conaeicnce ia as good m a thonsand w'ltneHscA, 

♦ 

Constant dnni>plng wears the stone. 

Cooks are not to be taught in their own 
kitchen. 

Counsel Is no command. 

Counsel over cape is crary. 

Count not your chickens before Ihcy'rc hatched. 
Cover yonrself with honey, and the files will 
have At you. « 

Cowards aro cniel. 

Cowards have no luck •-(?. 

CiC^ing carts last the longest.-*/). 

' Credit Is dead ; bad pay killed It.—/. 

Creditors have better memurios than debtors. 
Crooked by nature is ne^r m‘ade straight by 
education. 

Crooked logs make straight fires. 

Crows are never the whiter for washing them^ 
ielvcH, ^ 

Crows bewail the dead slioop^and then oat 
thorn. 

Crows do not peck out crows' cyes.—P* 

Custom M a second nature.' 

Cut your coat according to your cloth. 


Danger past, God Is forgotten. 

"Diughterdn-Iaw hates mother-in-law 
Dsugbters*and dead fish are no keeping wares. 
Dead dogs don't blte.-'D, 

Deatli^Ucfles the doctor. 

Death is the grand ieveler. 

Deep swimmers and high cllmhem seldom die 
m,tholr beds.- D. ^ 

Delays are dangerous. 

Desperate ills require desperate remedies. 
Diamond cut diamond. 

Do not halloo till yon are oot of "the wood. 

Do t)ot hang ail on yn« nail.— G. 

Don't buy a pig In a fmko. 

D(Jirt reckon without yemr host. 

Don't te<mli fishes to swim.— F. 

Drink little that ye may drink lang. 

Drop by drop fills the tut).- F. 

Dnutkon folks seldom tak^ barm. 

E. 

Each bird loves to hear himself sing. 

Eagles catch no fleas. 

^riy Hpe, ^Hyhotten, 

Early Vobad^ to rise, maklss a man healthy, 
woauhy, and wise. 




iCkst or vest, bomfihi beat 
Eat pleasure, diink by iateaiara^ 

^Bggs and oaths ore easily ^brokon.*-/)^?;}. 
Empty vessels give the gr^test gonnd. 

Even a frog would bite If It had tenth. 

Even the fool says a wise word somotlmcB.—/. 
^ Ever drunk, evw dry. 

Every ass loves to iiear himself bray. 

Every bird likes Us own nest the best. 
Everybody's. bnslncss is nobody's business. 
Every cock Is proud on his own dunghill. 
Every cook praises his own broth. 

Every dog has UN day. 

Every horse il^iks his own pack heaviest. 

* Every little hwps. 

Every man hath his bobby horse. 

Every man Is the son of his own w^rks. 

Every man must eat a peck of dirt bv/ovo he 
dies. 

Every one. con keep house better than her 
nmtlfiu' till sjlm trieth. 

Every one bath a penny for a new ai«vhausc. 
Every j;ost‘ has ifii thocn.— /. 

Everything has a beginning. —F. 

Every tide has its ebb. 

Every Dib must stand on Its own bottom. 
Every why has its wherefore. 

Evil communications corrupt good manners. 
Example Is better lhanj)recept. 

E.fpcHcncc is the mistress of fools. 

Extremes meet.— F. 

F. 

Faiht heart ne'er won fair lady. 

Fair and softly goes far.— P. and F. 

Fair words and rotten apples, - /. 

Fair words bnttcr no parsnips. 

For from the eyes, far from the heaht. * 
Fast bind, fast find. 

Few have Iqck, all have death. 

Few words ani host. 

Fire and water are good servants, but bad mas- 
ters. 

First come, first served. 

Fools build houses, and wise wen buy them. 
Forbidden fruit is sweet. 

FOTewariied, forearmed. 

FortHne favors the brave. 

Fortune favors fools. 

Foul linen should be w^ashed kt home.^F, 
Froth is not heor. g. 

Funeral sermon, lying ficnnoii.— (/. 


Give a dog ah ill name and hang him. 

Give a rogm- an inch and he wlU take an oil. ^ 

. i). 

Give a thief rope enough and he’ll hang hlm- 
'self. 

Oiv^ even the devil hia due, « 

Give to him that has.^/. 

Go farther and fare worse 
God Alone understands foola,— F. 

God deliver me from a man.of one book. ♦ 
God gives a cursed cow short horns.—/. 

God bdps those who help themselves. 

God send yon more wit and me mom money. 
God tempers tlm wind to the shorn lamh.— F. 
Gold Is proved In the fire, friendship In need.— 
IMn. 

Good ole Is moat, drink, and 
Good tree, godd fruit.— A 
Good wine needs no busb. 


Good fin, 

. Great fmoot, 

Great ciy fibd UGld w<^. ' , 

Great fisbes br^ the 
Great tolkerf 
Great thleyea h^ Ot^ 

Gteen ChrUtaO^ a whlif* IBaator«^^« 


Half aloof Is better thfthim bread, ' 
Hanging and wiving go by dekUny; 

Happy go lucky. 

Haste mak^ waste, 

tie cannot aay ho to a goose, , 

Ho draws water with a sieve. 

Ho gives twice that gives In a tribe. 

He has* need of a long Opoon that oops with the 
devlF. 

Ho has a bee in bis bonnet. * 

He has given leg bail. 

He has two strings to his bow. 

He Is nothing but sktn and bonus. ^ 

He is teaching Iroft to swim. 

He la up to snuff. 

He knows which side of his bread is boUered. 

He lies as fast as a horse can trot. 

lie must needs go where the devil drives. 

He takes the bull by the Uoma. • 

He that is lK>m to be hanged shall never be 
drowned. ' 

that waits for dead men's yhees may go 
long enough barefoot * 

He will never sot the Thames on fire, 
lie would bite a'cent in tw' 0 .-»D. 
lie would fiay a flint. 

He would slaughter a bug to drink Us bhm.— 

/. 

He'd skin a louse and send the hide to market 
He'll swear the dcvlftul of hell. 

Hell and chancery are always open. 

Hell la paved wltli good Intcntious. 

HIb bark is worse than hD bite. 

His bread is buttered on both sides. 

UiH room's liettor than bis company. 

Hit the nail on the head. 

Home is home, be it ever so homely. 

Honesty Is the best policy. 

Htmgbr Is the best sauce. 


I can see as far Into a millstone as another 
mun. ' 

I Imvc a crow to phick with you. 

I hfive ot^r fish to fry. 

I HDiell a rat, ^ ' 

I would ned touch him with a pair of tongs. 

If the monntalii will npt go to Mahomet, Mo^ 
hornet mnst go to^ mountain. 

If the sky falls, we shall catch lotiks. , ' 

If the young man knew, if the old roan conkt^ 

there is nothing bat WPnld be done»*>^i^* 

If today will not, to-mprrow may* 

If wlshe/ wore horaes, beggars would iMe. 

If you can Jctss'the nevtir Ii|m the 

maid. , , j 

If you can't get It ia boshels, take It In ifiuoW 
f«Us.-G, 

If yoa swear, you'll eateh no fiilu , 

111 got, ill speni . : ^ 

HI gotten gooii^ 4^dm ptoOlw^ 

XU whedl glow ipace< 


a 




i.VL%,i("i;'jJ'i,j;vv*!fj? 




, K‘' '■ ''“/I’ ''hi, 


Iw *1 ifettny, for 
it Ite » loi^g l«rto tltet bi« W 
if 4 * •iHljr' In cinigbt with Iho 
, mmmk. /' : s , 
lHaa:i^itl>wiiiidihht b^Q^^ot>Qdy*|$o^^ * 

It Ig hett«r to |)Q abeggtti^toaQ gi fool 
It tg'goo^ t<^ hAve tooue'i how. . 

It to ffopd to ileep in o whofe akin.^ 

jrt in tottd to tonch fth old dog trlcba^^ZiOA. 

It U noYgt ipo Uto to ioam* 
it ig oevor too )|do to mend. 

It la not the mg oxen that do the heat day'a 
work.^F. 

It ia peat joking when the head’g off. 

It I« too lata to look the gtnble door when the 
gtcod Ig BtolOiiu— JT. 

It never mine bnt it ponrg. 

It is nolthot rhyme nhr reaaon. 
lt*g not good to vi#co 0 aleeping lion. 

Jt*a in joating with edged toola.— /?. 

* !^- 

iTack of all tradea and mastee of none. 

Jacob'a voice, Itean’a haiids.~(?. 

Jeat with your eqnala.^-ikift. 


Ka me, and HI ka thee. 

Keep no more eata than will cidch mice. 

Keep the wolf from the dotv. 

Keep your noae out of another'a me»n.^lJan. 
Keep your breath to cool your porridge. 

Kit! two birda ndth one atone. 

Kinga have lung ears. 

Kings have long hands.—/’. 

Knowledge ia power. 


Laws were niiwle for rogn^.— /. 

Lar.y* folks take the moat pains. 

Loom to creep before you run. 

Lot the dead rest,— O, ^ 

Let the cobbler stick to hla last. 

Lei tJ»cm laugh that wlu. 

.Ltko blood, like good, and like age, make the 
happiest marriage. 

Like master like man. 

Like the tailor who eeWed for notldng, and 
found thread himself. 

Little pitchers have great care, 

Little pot® aoon boll over,— (/. 

Little etrokea fell grekt oaks. 

Live and let live. 

Lock the stable door before the steed is stolen. 
I^Ook not a gift horse in the mouth. 

Look to the main chance. 

•lK>«jrs am always in the wrong.-4s, 
LoveUtotodL^ 

Love mo little, love me lonr 
Lot® wtoi lovo my dog. 

Xylngpaya no toic,— P. 


Itafdona aay tio and moan yea.— f?. 

^ako d vhto^ hf necemity. 

Iftko hiy whf to the sun shines. 

^ Itake (ho best of a bad bargain. ^ 

Ood disposes. 

'twixt the enp fmd the lip* 
xlby a (mttx hi spoken In jest. 

ISatiy go oat for wool and come home ahom.- 


icjkjpguia. 


Many Uttl^ make a inldk^, 

Mauyiidk ojf Hohln nev^ (toot 

bow, ' ^ ''V 

Marriages aro n^e in heavon, 

Harry In has^e, r^;>^t gt tetonm, 
Mlcffortunes never come singly. 

Money begets money. , 

Money makes the mare go. 

Much memory and little judgment.— y. 
Murder will ouL 

My tooth ai'o nearer than my klpdrod*— 5?. 


Nanght la never to ^ngor. 

Necessity hath no law. t 

Noceasity 1« the mother of invention. ' 

Nock or nothing ; for the king 'loves no crip- 
ples. 

‘N(jeds*must when the devil drives. 

-Neither ftsh nor flesh, nor good red herring. 
NevcV limp before the lame.— jp*. 

Never ride a free horse to death.* 

Never too old to learn. • 

New brooms sweep clean. * 

Nino tailors make a man. 

' No great loss but fomc smaU gain. 

No man cries stinking flab. 

No news is good news. 

. No sooner said Ihtiii done. 

None MO blind as those that won’t see. 

None So deaf as those that won’t hear. 

Nothing dries sqoner than tcars.-^C?, 

Nothing is had for nothing.—/*. 

Nothing v(‘«turo, nothing have. 


or oil, W'lnc, and friends, the oldest.— P. 

Of two evils choose tli<^ 

Old birds are not eSnght with chalt. 

Old foxes an* hard to catch.— 7). 

One fool makes many. 

One good turn doserveB another. • 

One man’s .meat Is untither man's poison. 

One nail drives out another. 

tine swallow doesn’t make a sammer. 

One tale is good tlH another ia told. 
Opportunity makes the thief.. 

Our nelghiKus’ children are always the worst. 

— fr. 

Ou> of debt <mt of danger. * 

Out of biglit out of mind. 

Out of the fning-pan into the flre. 

Oysters are not good in a month that hjis not an 
Rinlt, 

* P. 

Penny w’ise,gKmnd foolish. 

Physician, heal Uiyself.— A opd <?, 

' Play with an a|S, and he will whisk Iria tail to 
your fttce.- iS'. 

Plenty makes dainty, 
poor and proud. 

Ifoor men have no gouls. “ ^ 

Poor mou'H tables are soon spread. 

Possession is nine point* of thelaw\ 

Poverty is no ain.— /*. 
practice make® perfect. 

Praise the aea,. toit keep on land. 

IMdo feels no cold. 

Pride wHl have a toll. 

* Procraattottlicto la t he thief of time 
Proffered servhe sttoka. 


ItoimkwM donH All 

Put not all youf e^ into 

Put tha %ht ottt, and ail wmiiien i^ attka, 


Quick Bt meat, quiok it work. 

Quick edme* ^dlck go. 

Quoth the yoaiiK cock, ** Pit neither maddlb nOe 

make.” ^ 

’ R. 

Ragged colts may mabo flne horses, 

Raining cats and dogs. 

Rather lOto the wool thrtir the shoop,— P. 

Raw leather will etretoh. 

Heady money Is ready medicine. 

Itoport hangs a man. 

Rcycnge 1$ ^weof. 

Rich men lunvo no faults. ^ 

.Rlcheabave wfnga. 

Riches rule the roost. 

Rolling stones gather no moss. 

Rome was not built In a day. 

a. 

Safe bind, safe flud. 

Salt spilled ta never all gathered.— P. 

Saving Is getting. 

Saying and doing are two things. ♦ 

See Naples and then dle.-^./. 

Soldora seen, soon forgotten. 

Set n beggar on horseback, he^U ride to the 
devil. 

Set a thief to catch a thief. ' ^ 

Sharp stomachs mako short deflrotton. 

Short and sweet. 

Silenen gives cousenj^ 

Singed oats live long, — 0. 

Six feet Of earth makes alt men oqual. 

Small rains lay great dust. 

Smoke, raining into the bouso, and a scoidlhg 
wife, wi^l make a man mn out of doors. 

Soon got, soon spent. 

Sooner said than done. 

Sour graia^s, as the fox said when bo conld not 
reach them. 

' Speak the imth and shame the devil. 

‘ Speak well of the dc^. 

Still waters run deep. 

Strike while the iron to hot. 

Sweat makes good mortar.— <7, 


Tako a hair of the same dog that bit you. 

Take a man by bis word, and a, cow by her 
bonis. 

Take care of the pence, and the pounds will 
tako care of themi^elves. 

Take the will for the deed. , 

Take time by (ho torolock: „ 

Talk of the devil and hto Imp appears, 

Teach your grandaroo'to sock eggs. 

Tell me Iho. company you ke^p, and I’ll tell yoff 
wbttt you wi'o. 

Tell me Ihe moon Is madeoif green cheose.^ 

Tell no tales out of school. 

Ten noes are better tl^n ona lie.— /tori* 

That must bo trim which hll men say. 

That was laid on with a trovreh 
Hmt’B the warn of the jest. 

The accomplice to as bad as ^ thief. , 

The bettor the day, the l)ettoT (be deed» 

Thu cat to ftdn the AMa to eat, hht hathiia 
to wet her feet, r' , )’Ki' ] 
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PROVKfeaS MAXIMA. 


Tlie coanie of tmo lovft never dM ran mnootlt. 

' I'bo devil wft» lilck, the devU a monk would be ; 

the devil WM weir, the devil a monk waa be* 
The early bird catches the worm. 

The ftrst cut, and all the loaf besides. 

Tlie fok may grow gray, bnt never good 
The ftdl caak makes no nolae.-y* 

The gray marc l#the belter horse, 
kettle ealls the pot black. 

TIu) last drop makes tlu- cup run over. 

The lion’s not half so dorce as he’s painted. 
The longest day mnat have an end. 

The longest way round Is the shortest way 
home.—/. 

The more haste the lest speed. 

The nesrer the chnrch, the farther from Ood. ^ 
The poor man pajFS for all. 

The pot that goii 'Often to the well, comes 
home broken at last. 

The proof of the pudding ts In the eating* 

The receiver Is Ss bad as the thief. 

The remedy is worse than the disease. 

The sleeping foa catches no poultry. 

The smiles of a pretty woman ahs the tears of 
the pumc.— /, 

The sow prefers the mire.— /) om. 

The sun Is never the worse for* shining oik u 
dunghill. 

The sweecteat grapes hang highest.— (?. 

Tin; thirteouth man brings death.—/). 

Thu •Ihuridorbolt bath but its clap. 

Thu voice of the people is the voice of God.— 
JAt. 

The weakest goes to lh(! wall. 

The weeds o’ergrow the com. 

The white coal doeK not make the miller.— / 
The wind keeps not alwaya in one quarter. 

The wise dmnkaid Is a sober fool.~<r. 

The wise make Jests, pud fools repeat them 
The wolf losoth bis toeth, but not his incllua 
lions.— 

The worst pig often gets IImj best pear. 

The worth of a thing Is what it will bring. 

The young cock crows aahe heard the old one. 
The young may die, Ihe old must die 
There are more threatened than stnick. 

There is a remedy for eve^thlng hnt death —F. 
There is a time for all things. 

There is no day without the night.— r. 

There is no disputing of tastes. 

There Is no fire without some smokr,. 

There Is no love without Jealousy.—/^. 

Thers is no medicine against death.— 7. 

There is no worse joke than a true one, -/. 
There was never a looking-^lass that told a 
woman she was ngly ^F, 2. 

Ttiopp’s a salve for every wre. 

There’s D||iny aslip ‘twirt the eppand the Up. 
There’s no fool like an old fool. 

There’s nothing new under tlic sun.— <?. 

Tiicy agree like cats and dogs. 

Thrv say so is half a lie. 

They that hide e.nu find. 

They who live In glass houses shquid not 
throw stones. 

Think much, apeak Un!e, and work lets. 

Thoms make the greatest cracking. 

Those who climb high, often have a fall. 
Threatenort f<^Uve long, 

Time and tide wilt for no man. 

’Tib a wise oUllrt that kiMws Its own father. 

’'Hs better to l)e happy than wise. 


To a good iq>cmd^ Ood Is a treakure. 

To a rogue, a rogue and aiuUf. 

To add fuel to the die. 

To be hall fellow well met with every one. 

To blow hot and cold with the same hroa^. 

To build caaties in the air. 

To call a spade a spade. 

To carry coals to KewcasUe. 

To catch A Tartar, 

To enrse with bell, book, and candle. 

To give aEoland for nn Olivet. 

To go the whole hog. 

To hold one’s nose to the grindstone. 

To lead one b j the nose. 

To make both ends meet. 

To-morrow will be another day.— 

To pay one In his own roio. 

To piece the lion’s skin with tbatof the fox.- Z>. 
To pick a bole in a man’s aoat. 

To put one’s nose out of joint. 

To rob Peter tp pay Paul. 

To send one away with a flea in his car. 

To at and stwcris. 

To sow one’s wild oats. 

To spare at the spigot, and let run through the 
bung hole. * 

To strain at a gnat, and swallow a camel 
To stmt like a crow In a gutter. 

To turn over a new leaf. 

To wash a blackamoor white. 

1'<K) many cooks sfiojl the brotj). 

Too mnch Is stark naught. * 

Too much wisdom is folly.— f?,- 
Touch pitch and you'll be defiled. 

Tjain up a child in the w'ay he shimld go. 

Tread on a wonn and it will turn. 

Tr'ust, but not too much. . 

Two eyes see more than one. 

Two fools in a hou«* aix'too many by a couple. 
Two heads are better than one 
Two of a trade never agree, 

♦ U. 

Unkindness has no remedy at law. 

Under a good clwik may be a bud man.— 
Union is stnmgth — /), • 

Unknown, unkissed. 

Unlocked for, often comes.— fr. 

Unwilling service earns no thanks.— /hm. 

Use soft words and hard arguments. 

« 

V. 

Vain glory bloasomM, but never liears 
Varnishing hides a crack. 

Venture a small fish to catch a great, » 

Venture not all In one bottom. 

Very good com grows in little flcids.— 

Vipers breed vip»*rs,— /)«//. * 

Virtue is Us own rcwanl. - 
Virtue never dies.— ‘ 

Vows made In storms arc forgotten In calms. 


Well begun bbAlfdmM. ^ - , 

Well hUhetiW 1» 

Wm It not for If,V;gii4 yokbogjkt nil 

' be rich lor V 

WbAt kdiwt >Avo 

the coach. ' , .VV ' ’ 
What belonge to Ihd V# 

WhaUnnnot be cari»d-^4, W 
What is Onoman’e nkxrihit;^ mn»i> 

son. . .. 

What Is sauce fOir tiic 

gander. '' i 

What three know, 

Wlmt you do yemrsdf la well 
Wiien a dr>g is drowfntng/dvory OPO Odem him 
water. ^ ' 

When A.dam delved and Bra fpan, where was 
* then the gentleman f 
When drink enters, wisdom A 

When God pleases, it nflns #lih every wind 
When it thunders, tlie thief becomes honest. 
Wiien rogues fall out, lionesfc men come by 
their own. 

When the cat’s away, tli« mice will play. 

When the. devil grows old, he turns hermit.—/’ 
Wiien the fool has made up his mind, the mar- 
ket is over.- 

When th(! fox preaches, beware of your gccac. 
When the measure is full, it runs over.— f/. 
When ti»c wine is in, the wit is out. 

When the hostess is handsome, tho wine it 
good.'-/’, • 

Wiiere there's a will, tUere’a a way,* 

While there’s life, there's hoi>0. 

Who cannot sing, may whistle. »■<?• 

Wiio has nothing, fears nothing.—/, 

Who loves nol women, wine, and song, he is a 
fool his whole life long?^- (?. • 

Who so blind as he t|iat will not sou. 

Wise men change their minds ; fools, never. 
Wit may be bought loo dear. 

With foxes we must play the fox. 

\yomen rouge that they may not biqsh.— /. 
Word« won’t feed cats. — /. 

WoiJlo yon live long, be healthy and fat, drink 
like a dog, and eat like a cat. 

Wounds heal, but not ill worda.— 5. 

Y. 

You are a sweet nut, If you were wcU crtckwl. 
You are always best when aaleep. 

You cannot catch old birds with chaff. 

Vou c.aniiot make a silk purse of a sow’s oar^ 
Yon cannot Jake a cow from a man who baa 
none.— /)««. 

You can’t eat your cake and have it too. 

You come a day after tho falrt 
You cry out before you are hurt.* 

You have brought your pifge to a Una maricet 
You have got the wrong «bw by the ear. 

You know good manners, but use but few. 

Yon may know tho lion by hla claw.—/’: 

You must shift your sail with the Vviud.— /. 
You must lake the fat with the lean. 

Yon pour water into a sieve. 

Young dogs hkve sharp teeth.— /kin. * 

Noting gambler, old beggar.—^. 

Your belly wHI never let your back h® wiBfitt. 
Yoqr cake is dough. H. 

Toitr tongue runs before your witc ' ^ 

Tour wits arj^ gone a wool>gatherip|r 
Tonih will kave its swing. 


W. 

Walt is a ha^d word to the hungry.— G. 
Wake not a sleeping lion. 

Walls have ears, 

W’ant Is tlie mother of Industry. 

Waste makes want. 

Waste not. want not. 

We cannot all be Pope of Koine. f?. 
Wo shall see, as the blftid man said.—/’. 
Wedlock’* a padlock. 

Woofls want no sowing. 



THE CROWDED STREET. 

VILUAM CUIXKN BRYANT, 

T mo move slowly through the street, 
Filled with an evor-shifting train, 

Amid the ^und of steps that iKjat 
The murmuring walks like autumn rain. 

How fast the flitting figures come! 

The mild, the flerco, the stony face : 

' Some bright with thoughtless siuiles, .and some 
Where secret tears have left their trace ! 

They pass — to toil, to strife, to rest: ' 

To haUs in which the feast is spread? 

To chambers where the funeral guest 
. In silence sits beddb the dfcad, • 

And some to happy homes repair, 

Where children, pressing cheek to cheek 
With mute caresses, shall declare 
The tenderness they cannot si^eak. 

And some, who walk in calmness here, 

^ Shall shudder as they reach the door 
Where one who made their dwelling dear, 

■ Its floyrer, its light, Is seen no mure. 

1 ‘ 


Youth, with pale cheek and slender frame. 
And dreams of greatness in thine eye, 
Oo’st thou to build an early name, 

Or early in the task to die? 

Keen son of trade, with eager brow, 

Who is now fluttering in thy snare? 

Tliy golden fortunes, tower fhey now? 

Or meltiho glittering spires in alr^ 

Wiio of this crowd to-night shall trea<i 
The dance, till daylight gleams again? 
Who sorrow u^er the untimely dead ? 

Who writfle in throes of mortal pain? 

Each where his tasks or pleasures Call, 
They pass, and heed each other not; 
There is who heeds, who holds them atl. 

In liis large love and boundless thought. 

^ These struggling tides of life, that seem 
In wayward, aimkes ccmrseliotaiid, 

Are eddies of the mightT'streatn 
That roils to its appointed end. 
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THE * DEATH OF THE FLOWERS. 

# 

WILLIAM CULLEN BUVANT. , 

H£i melancholy days are come* the saddest Uw year. 

Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and*moailows browTi and 
scar. 

Heaped in tlie hollows of the grove, the antumn leaves lie dead; 
They rustle to the eddying gust, and to the rabbit^s tread. 

The robin and the wren are ft<3wn, and from the sbinibs the jay, 
And fi'om the wood-top calls the crow through all the gro<uny day. 

Where arc the flowers, the fair young flow'ers, that lately sprang 
and stood 

In brighter light and softer airs, a beauteous sisterhood? 

Alas I they ail are in their graves; the gentle race of ll(»wer8 
Are lying in their lowly Iwids with the fair and good of ours. 

Thte raiik is falling where they he ; but the cold November rain 
Calls not from out tlic gloomy earth the lovely ones again. 

The wind^ower and the violet, they perished long ago. 

And the brier-rose and the orchis died amid the summer glow; 

Bftt on the hill the goldeu-rod, and the aster in the wood. 

And the yellow sunflower lj(y the brook in autumn beauty slootl, 
Till fell the frost from the clear cold heaven, as fhlls the plague 
on men, 

And the brightness of their smile was gone from uidand, glmle, 
and glen. 

And now, when comes the edhu mild day, lus still such days will 
come, 

To call the squirrel and the boo from out their winter home; 
When the sound of dropjung nute is heard, though all the trees 
are still, 

And twinkle in the smoky light the waters of the rill. 

The south-wind searches for the flowers whose, fragrance late he 
bore, * 

And sighs to find them in the wood and by th« stream no more. 

And then 1 think of ono who in her youthful beaut/ died, 

The fair meek blossom that grew up and faded by my side. 

In the cold moist earth wo laid her, when the forest cast the leaf, 
And we 'wept that ono ab lovely shouid have a life so brief; 

Y6t not unmeet it waS that ono, like that young friend of ours, 

Eo gentle and scr beautiful, should perish with the flowerr.. 




MAUD MULLER. 

* # 

^ eraxEiODAJf irHiTTiKa4 

AITD MULLER, oh a sitmmer’s day 
Rakod the meadow $weet with hay. 

Beikeath her torn hat gtowoil the Wt^alth 
Of simple beauty and rustic health. 

Binging, she wrought, and her merry glee 
The mock-bird echoed from his tree* 

But, when she glanced to the far-ofl town, 

White fi*om its hill-slope looking dcjjvn, 

The sweet song died, and a Taguewuiirest 
And a namdoss longing filled her breast,— 

A wish, that she hartlly dared to own, 

For something lietter than she had known. 

The Judge rotle slowly down the lane, ^ 
Smoothing hia horsed chestnut mane. 

Ho drew his bridle in the shade 
Of the apple-ttoas, to greet the maid, 

And asik a draft from the spring tlmt flowed 
Throngl^ the iheadow, across the road. 

She stopped where the cool spring bubbled up, 
And filled for him her small tin cup, 

And blushed as she gave it, looking down 
*On her feet so bai*o, and her tattered gown. 

‘‘ thanks I ** said the Judge, “a sweeter draught 
From a fairer hand was never quaffed/’ 

He spoke of the grass and flowers and trees, 

Of the singing birds and the humming l>ees; 

Then talked oi the haying, and wondered whether 
The cloud in the west would bring foul weather. 

And Maud forgot her brior-toni gown. 

And her graceful ankles, bare and brown. 

And listened, while a pleased surprise 
Looked from her long-lashcd hazel eyes. 

At last, like one who for delay 
Seeks a vain excuse, he rode away. 

Maud Muller looked and sighed: “Ah moj 
That I the Judge’s bride might be I 

“He would drciiis^mc up in silks so fine, 

And praise and toast me at his wine. 

“ My father should wear a broadcloth coat, 

My brother should sail a painted boat. 

“ Td dress my mother so grand and gay, 

And the l)aby should have a new toy each day, 

“And T’d feed the hungry and clothe the poor 
And all should bles^me who left our door.” 


The JudgelcK>kedbiMdca 0 he<fli^^:t^ ^ 

And saw Maud Muller . 

“A form ittorelalA a face more «wee^ .. ; ; 

Ne’m: hath it been my lot to ^ j 

“And her modest answer and oli' ' 

. Show her wise and good aa she i$ faltv ; ^ ^ 

“Would she woi*e mine, and I ld-day> * . i 

Like her, a harvester of hay, ' 5 

“ No doubtful balance of rights and wrongs, , 

Nor weary lawyers with endless fcongiM, ^ ! 

“ But low4)f cattle, and song of birds, 

And health, and quiet, and loving words.’' ♦ 

But he thought of his sister, proud and cold, 

And his motlmr, vain of her rank and gold. 

Bo, closing his heart, the Judge rode oit, 

And Maud was left in the field alone. , 

But tho lawyers smiled that afternoon, 

When he hummed in court an old love tuna; 

And tho young girl mused beside the well, • 

Till tho rain on the unraked clover fell. 

He wedded a wife of richest dower, 

Who lived for fashion as ho for power. 

Vet oft, in his marble hearth's bright glow, 

Ho watched a picture come and go; 

Ami sweet Maud Muller’s hazel ey.es * • 

Looked out in Ihdr innocent surprise. I 

Ofl, when the wine in his glass was red, 

lie longed for tho wayside well instead, j 

I 

And closed his eyes on his garnished room.s, 1 

To dream of mfadows and clover blooms; I 

And the proud man sighed with a secret pain, * ’ j 

“Ah, that [ were free again! | 

“Free as when T rode that day i 

Where tho b^'ofoot maiden r^ed the hay,” ^ | 

She wedded a man unlearned and poor, 

And many children played round her door. 

But care and sorrow and child-birth pain, 

Left their traces on heart and brain. 

^ ; 

AnJ oft, when tho summer sun shone bot 

On the new-mown hay in the meadow lot, ^ 

And she heard the little spring brook fall 

Over the roadside, through the walk ^ 

In the shade of the apple-tree again 
Bhe saw a rider dr^ his rein, 

ft 1 

And, gazing down with a timid grace, 

vShe felt his pleased eyes read her face. , 4 3 





iposario^ $isvBcTioH«(. 

: 




Som^ttm«a:hier nmrow kitchen welle 
S^tcl^ into Btate^ helie 

l?he i^ewy wtieel^ tb epinnet tnrtad» * 

The tnUdv-oandle an astrel bnitted ; < 

And tor him who eat hy the chimney 
DojEing and grumbling c^er pipe and mug, 

A manly form at her side she «aw, 

And joy was duty and love yras law» 

Then she tocdc up her burden of life again, 

Saying only, It might have been.*’ ^ 

* • 
Alas for maiden, alas iot judge, « 

For rich repiner and household drudge! 

Gk)d pity them l>oth ! and pity ua all, • 

Who vainly the dreams of youth recall ; 

For of all words of tongue or pen, 

The saddest are these: “ It might have l>eenl” 

Ah, well ! for us all some sweet hope lies 
Deeply buried from human eyes ; 

And, in the hereafter, angels may 
Roll the stone from its grave away! 


THE DEATH , OF THE OLD YEAR. 

iLtFRED TEIWT80N. 

||KULL knee-deep lies the winter snow, 

And the winter winds are wearily sighing: 
Toll ye the church-bell sad and slow, 

And tread softly and speak low, 

For the old year lies a-dying. 

Old year, you must not die; ' 

You ckme to us so readily, 

You lived with us so steadily, • 

Old year, you shall not die. 

He lieth still : he doth not move ; 

He will not see the dawn of day. 

He hath no other life above. 

He gave me a friend and a true true-love, 

And the Kew-year will take ’em away. 

Old year, you must not go ; 

So long as you have been with us, 

Such joy as you have seen With us. 

Old year, you shall not go. 

He frothed hi/bumpers to the brim; • 

A« jollier year we shall not see. 

But though his ©yes are waxing dim, 

And though his foes speak ill of him, 

He was a friend to me. 

Old year, you shall not die; , 

We did so laugh and cry ^th yon, 

I*ve half a mirk to die With you, 

OW year, ij you must die. 


He was ^jull of joke and jest, 

But all his merry qnlfH are o’er. . p 

To see him die, aCrossihe Vaate ^ 

His son and heir doth ride post-haste, 

But he’ll be dead before* 

** JSvery one for his own. 

The night i» starry an^ cold, my fif-iend, 

And the Now-year blithe and bold, my friend, 

• Comes up to take his own. , 

How hard he breathes ! over the suow 
I heard just now the crowing cock. 

The sliadows ^kcr to and f rf> : 

The cricket chirps; the light buim low; 

’T is nearly twelve o’clock. 

Shake hands, l)ofore you die. 

Old year, we’ll dearly rue for you: 

• Wliat is it that we can do for you? ^ 

Speak out before you die. 

• * 

His face is growing sharp and thin. 

Alack! our friend is gone. « 

Close up his eyes: tie up Ids chin; 

Step from the corp^, and let him in 
That standeth there alone, at 

And waiteth at the d^K)r. 

There’s new foot on i ho floor, my friend, 

And a new face at the door, my friend, 

A now face at the door. 


TIME. 

SHAXESPKAEB. 

5\S glory is to calm contending kings, 

To unmask falsehood and bring truth to light, 
To stamp the seal of time in age<i things, 

To wake the mom and sentinel the night, 

To wrong the wronger till he render right, 

To ruinate proud buildings with thy hours, 

'And smear with dust theb glittering golden towers; 


To ftU with worm-holes stately monuments, 

To feed oblivion with decay of things, 

To blot old books and alter their c#it©nts, 

To pluck the quills from ancient ravens’ wings, 

To dry the oTd oak’s sap and cherish springs, 

To sp^iil antiquities of hammer’d steel, 

And turn the giddy round of Fortune’s wheel; 

To show the beldam daughters of her daughter, 
To make the child a man, the man a child. 

To slay the tiger that doth live by slauj^ter, 

To tame the unicorn and Hon wild, 

To mock the subtle in themselves beguiled^ 

To cheer the ploughman with inoreaioful crops, 
And waste huge stones with litHb water-drops. 




♦ * 


POmtOAti ftKLfiOTlOKfl. 


LITTLE BI^ECHES. • 

# %rOHN HAV, 

1X)NT go much on roligion, 
iK 5 liover ain’t hml no show ; 

But IVo got a mi<ldjin’ tight grijj, bir, 

On the liandfiir 0 * things 1 kiu>w. 

I don’t pan ont on the prophets, 

And free-wilj, and that sort of thing: 
But 1 h’liero in God and the Hiigrels, * 
Ever senee one night last spring. 

I come into town with some turi|jips, 

And my little Gabe come along — 

No fourryoar old in the county 
Could boat him for pretty and strong. 
Peart and chipper and .rja^sy. 

P Always ready to swear and tigid ; 

And I’d larnt him to cliaw tcrbackor, 
Jest to ktfep his milk-teeth wbih^ 

The snow come down like a blanket, 

As 1 passed by Taggart/s sh^re ; 

T went ill for a jug of nioJosses, 

And leftitho team at the door. 

They skeered at something and startoil — 
I heerd one little squall, 

And hell-t/O-split over tho prairie 
Went team, Little Breeches, and all. ^ 

Hell-to-split over tho prairie! 

T was almost froze with skeer; 

But wo rousted up some torches. 

And sorched for ’em far and near. 

At la.st W’o struck bosses and wagon, 
Snowed under a soft white mound, 
Upsot, dead lieat— but of little Oalx.? 

No hide nor hair was found. 

And hero all hope soured on me, 

Of my fellow-critters’ aid — 

I jest ilopped down on jvy iiiarrow-lxmes, 
Ootch-deep in the snow, and prayed. 


By this the torfties was playoePout, 

And me atid Isrul Farr 
Wont off for some wootl t<i a sheei>-fold 
Thai he &aid was somewliar thar, 

We'found it at last, and a little shed 
Whar they shut up the lambs at, night, 
Wo looked in, and seen them huddled thar, 
warm and sleepy and white. 

And ihiir sot Little Breeches, and cliirfted 
As peart as ever yon see, 

I want a chaw of torbackcr, 

And that’s wfiat’a the matter of me.” 


How did he jifit ihAT? ; 

He oottJd never haVo w^ked In that 
They jestr scooped down and toted hifti 
To whar it w^is safe and watih. 

And I think that saving a little child 
And bringing him to his own, 

Ts a demed sight better business " 

Than loaAng around tho Throne. • 


ROCK ME TO SLEEP. * 

* 

m * 

KLIZABETH AKITBS AI^LSK. 

. ACKWARD, turn backwanl, Oh, Timc,*iii yonr flight, 
Make mo a Child again Just for to-nlghtl 
Mollicr, come back from the echolces shore, 

' Take me again to your heart as of yore; 

Kiss from my forehead the furrows of care, 

Smooth the few silver threads out of my hair; 

Over my slumbers your loving watch keep; — . 

Rock me to sleej^ mother, — rock me to sleep 1 

Backward, flow backward, 0 tide of the years! 

I am so weary of toil and of tears,-*- # 

’IVJl with(»ui recompense, tears all in vain, — 

Take them, and give mef my childhood again! * » 

1 luive grown weary of dust and decay, — 

Weary of flinging my soul-wealth away; 

Weary of sowing for olliers to reap ; — 

Rock mo to slcc[), mother, — rock me to sleep! 

Tired of the hollow, the base, tho untrue, 

Moliier, O mother, my heart calls for you I 
Many a summer the grass lias grown green, 

Blossomed, and faded our faces between ; 

Yet with strong yearning and passionate pain 
Long I bj-night for your presence again, 

Como from the silence s«d long and so deep; — 

Rock me to deep, mother, — ruck me to Hlet*p! 

Over my heart, in the days that are flown,’ 

No love like mollici-love ever has shone; 

No other worship abides and endures, — 

Faithful, uubelflsh and patient lile yours: 

None likq a mother can charm away pain 
From theTsick soul and the world-weary brain. 

Slumber’s soft calms o’er iny heavy lids creep;— 

Roclc me toi sleep, mother,— rock me to IlcepI 

Come, let your brown hair, just lights with gold. 

Fall on your shoulders again as of old; 

Let it drop over my forehead to-night, 

Shading my faint eyes away from tho light; 

For witli its sunny-edged shadows onco more 
Haply will throng the ^eet visions of yore; 

Lovingly, softly, its bright billows sweep;—-’ 

RtKik me to sleep, mother, — rpek me to sleep} 




dear mother^ tbe years bave oeen lonif 
Siuee t last listened your lullaby ^ig : 

Sbg, theu, and uuto roy soul it shall seem 
Womanhood’s years have been only a dream. 
Clasped to your heart in a loving embrace, 
With yonr light lashes just sweeping my face, 
Kever hereafter to wake or to weep ; — 

Kook nte to sleep, mother, -^rook me to sleep 1 


THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. 

H. w. ' lokofellow. * 

S^I^DER a spreading chestnut-tree 
' The village smithy stands^ 

The smith, a mighty man is he, 

With large and sinewy hands ; 

And the muscles of his brawny arms 
Are strong os iron bands. 

His hair is crisp and black and long; 

His face is like the tan ; 0 

His brow is wet with honest sweat, — 

He earns whatever ho can ; 

And looks the whole world in the face, 
i^'oT ho owes not any man. 

Week in, week out, from morn till night, 
You can hear his bellows blow; 

You.can lumr hijn swing his lieavy sledge, 
With measured boat and slow. 

Like sexton ringing the village bell, 

When the evening sun is low. 

Arid children, coming liorao from school, 
Look in at the open dt)or; 

They love to see tlio flaming forge, 

And hoar the bellows roar, 

And catch the burning sparks that fly 
Like chaff irom a threshing-floor. 

Ho goes on Sunday to the church, • 

And sits among his boys; 

Ho hoars the parson pray and })reach, 

He hears his daughter’s voice, 

Singing in the village choir, . ^ 

And it makes his heart rejoice. 

• 

It sounds to him like her mother’s voio^ 
Singing in Paradise 1 
He needs must think of her once more, 
How in the grave she lies; 

And with his hard, rough hand he wii)fis 
A teao* out of his eyes. 

Toiling, rejoicing, sorrowing, 

Onward through life ho goes; 

Each morning sees some task begin, 


Ba^h evening seesii close; ^ 
Something attemplfed, something done, 
Has earned a nighVs repose* 

Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy fdend^ 
For the, lesson thou liast taught! 

Thus at the flaming foV^ of life 
Our fortunes must be wrouglit; 

Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
Bach burning deed and thought! 


^ ALADDIN. 

JAMES aUSSEIX LOWKLU 
» a 

NBKeBN I woe a beggarly boy, 

SmRi And Jived in a cellar damp, 

I had not a friend nor a toy, * 

But 1 had Aladdin’s* lamp; 

When I could not sleep for cold, 

1 had flro enough in my brain, 

And builded, with roofs of gold, 

My beautiful castles in Spain I 

Since then I have toiled day and night, 

I have money and power got>d store, 

But rd give all my lamps of silver bright, 
For the one that is mine no more; 

Take, Fortune, whatever you choose, 

You gave, and may snatch again; 

I liave nothing ’twould pain me to lose, 
For I own no more castles in Spain 1 


MEMORY. 

OUTER OOLDSMXTH. 

® MEMORY! thou fond deceiver, 
Still importunate and voim 
To former joys recurring ever, 

And turning all the past to pain ; 

Thou, like the world, opprest ppprossing, 
Thy smiles increase the wretch’s woe ! 
And ho who wants each other blessing. 

In thee mdst ever And a ^o. 


. LETTERS. 

AARON mix, 

I^ETTERS from absent friends extinguish fear, 

^ 1 ^ Unite division and draw distance near « 

Their magic force each silent wish conveys. 

And wafts embodied thought a thousand ways. 

CouW souls to bt«iios write, death’s power were mean. 
For minds could then meet minds with heav’u betwe#i. 



TOBTiCAJj ftEJvRCrrOKB, 

' • ’ i 


LOVE'S PHILOSOPHY. 

PEBOV ttySSHK^fiHKLLEY, 

■ UK fountaing mingle with the river, 
And the rivera with the ocean ; 

The winda of hoave^ mix forever/ 

With a swtH't emotion ; 

Nothing in the world is single; 

All things by a law divine 
In one another’s being mingle; — 

Why not I with thine? 

St^el the inonntaitts kiatf high hqfiwii. 

And the waves clasp one other; 

No aist#r ftower would be forgiven • 

If it disdained its brother; 

And the sunlight clasps the earth, 

And the moonbeams ki^s the sea; — 
Wliat are all these hissings worth, ^ 

If thou hiss not me? 


BRET HARTE. 

a AY, there! P’r’aps 
Some on you chaps 
Might know J im Wild ? 
Well — no offence ; 

Thar ain’t no sense 
In gettin’ riled ! 

Jim was my chum 
Up on the Bar; 

Thai’s why 1 come 
Down from up yar, 
Looldiig lor Jim. 

Thank ye, sir! You 
Ain't of that crew — 

Blest if you are I 
Money! — Nt)t much; 

That ain’t my kind ; 

1 ain’t no such, 

Rum? — 1 *d<ui’t. mind. 
See in’ it’s yo^;. 

Well, this ycr Jim, 

Di<l you know him? — 

.less about your size; 

Same kind of eyes — 

Well, lliat is strange; 
Why, it’s two year 
Since he came here, 
Sick, for a change. 

Well, here’s to us; 

FJi? 

Tlu' h you say I 


Daaft?— 

That little otasf 
What%ahea yon star— 
You over that^ 

Can’t a man drop 
’S glass in y^r shop 
Bvt you must r’ar? 

Tt would nT take 

D nnich to break 

You and your bar. 

Dead! 

Poor — little—rJim ? 

Why, thar was mo. 
Mopes, and Bob Lee, 
Harry and Ben — 
No-account men ; 

Then to take him/ 

Well, thar — Oood-bye- 
No more, sir — I — . 

Eh? 

Wlfcit’s that you say? 
Why, dern II I — shol — 
Np? Yes? ByJol 
Sold! 

Soldi Why, you limb, 
You ornery. 

Domed old 
Long-legged Jim! 


MINGUILLO. 

J, G. LOCKHART. 

for kissing thoc, Minguiilo, 
My mother scolds mo all the day, 
TiOt me have it quickly, darlingl 
Give me back the kiss, I pray. 

If wo hav(5 dune aught amiss. 

Lot’s undo it while we may. 

Quickly give mo back the kisa, 

That she may have nought to say. 

« 

** Do — she keeps bo great a pother, 

^ Cljjdes so sharply, looks so grave; 

Do, my love, to please my mother, 

Give mo bock the kiss I gave.” 

“ Out upon you, false Minguiilo! 

One you give, but two you take; 

Giv'e mo back the two, my darling! 

Give them, for^my mother’s wike.”— 


— J?Vow the f^pani»h\ 




IN EARLY SPRING. 

j^oimLOvn, 

mHALB sunll^t uSt^ the wavo^ 
JHB glowing sides blue and clear; 
How knguldly the waters laTo 
The sands that ^glimmer near! 

The shady nooks along the hill 
A>e dappled yet with wasting snow; 

I hear the earliest blue-birds trill; 

SoR winds are breathing low. ^ 

Beyond the shining harbor bar ^ 

A dim sail lingers like a pearl. 

While busy gulls near and far ^ 

Hover and swoop and wiiirl. 

Oh ! heart and day in sweet accord, 

Oh ! waves ye seem os fair to me 
As if the feet of Christ, the Lord, 

, Had walked the* morning sea. 


THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET. 

^ SAMUKL WOODWORTH. 

dear to this heart arc the scenes of my childhofwl 
When fond recollection presents them to view'! 

'Phe orchard, the meadow, tlie deep-tangled wild-wood, 
And every loved six>t whieh my infancy knew; — 

The wide-dreading pond and the mill which sl.otxl by it, 
The bridge, and the rook whore the cataract fell; 

Tl)e cot of my fallicr, the dairy-house nigh it, 

And e’en the rude bucket whicli hung in I ho well. 

The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 

The moss-covered bucket which hung in the well. 

That moss -covered vesticl I hail as a treasure, 

For ofteu.at noon when reiunied.from the field 
I found it the source of an exquisite pleasure, 

The purest and ^eetoat that nature can yield. 

How ardent 1 seized it, with hands that w^re glowing! 

And quick to the white-pebbled bottoift it fcJl ; 

Tlton soon, with the emblem of truth overfiowing. 

And dripping with cfjplness. it r»>so from tlie well; 

. The old o^en bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 

The moss^boyered bucket, arose from the well. 

How sweet from the green mossy brim to receive it, 

As. iM>ised on the curb it inclined to my lips I • 

Not a full blusliing goblet could tempt mo to leave it 
" Though filled with the nectar that Jupiter sips. 

And, now, far removed from the loved situation. 

The tear of regret will intrusively swell, 

A» fancy reverts to my father’s plantation, 

Arwi sighs for the bucket which Hangs in tbo well; 

The old' oaimn bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 

Tha inoss*ooverect buctot which hangs in the well. 


SOMEBOQX’S DARLING. 

HAam a. LAOOST£. 

r ro a ward of the whitewashed walls, 
Where the dead and dying lay, 
Wounded by bayonets, shells and balls, 
Somebody’s darling was borne one day, • 

Somebody’s darling, ao young and so braw. 

Wearing yet on his pale, sweet face, 

Soon to be hid by the dust of the grave, 

^ho lingering light of his boyhood grace. 

Mattel amLdamp are the curls of gold 
Kissing the snow of that fair young brow, 
Pale a»© the lips, of delicate mold-— ^ 

Somebody’s darling is dying now, 

* 

Back from his beautiful blue-reined brow. 

Brush all the wandering waves of gold ; ^ 

Cross his hands on his bosom now, 
Somebody’s darling is atiff and cold. 

Kiss him once for somebody’s sake, 

Murmur a prayer soft and low. 

One bright curl from its fair mates lake — 
Tliey were s<)mebody’s pride, you know. 

Somebody’s hand Imd rested there; * 

Was it a mother’s, soft and white? 

A»id have the lips of a sister fair 
Been baptized in the waves of light? 

Ood knows l>cst ! He was somebody’s love, 
Somebody’s heart enshrined hfhi there; 
Somebody wafled his name above. 

Night and noon, on the wings of prayer. 

S<^mobo(ly wept when be marched away, 
Looking bo handsome, brave and grand. 
SoraelJOily’s kiss on his forehead lay, 
.Soraeb^y clung to his parting hand. 

SomoUxly’s waiting and watching for him, 
’Yearning to hold him again to their hearty 
And there he lies, with his blue eyes dim, 
And the smiling, child-like lips apart. 

Tenderly bury the fair young dead, 

Palming to drop on his grave a tear; 

Carve on the wooden .slab at his head, 
Somebody’s darling slumbers hero.” 


MODESTY. 

OOVBNTEY PATMOa*. 

||9|toT to unvail before the gaae 
jhII Of an Imperfect sympathy 
In aught we are, is the sweet praise 
And ibeTmoin sum of modesty. 


f 



♦ HOHENLI^NtlEN. 

* THOMAS CiUiFBSeLIi. 

LINPENv when the mn was low> 
m fP ^11 bloodless lay the untrodden snow, 
And dark as winter was the flow* 

Ol^lser, rolliiig rapidly. 

But Linden saw another sight, 

When the dnmi beat at. dead 0 / nighty 
Commanding fires of death to light ^ 

The darkness of her scenery. 

By torch and trumpet fast arrayed|^ ^ 
Each horseman drew his battle*blade, 

Atid furious every chargor neighed, 

To join the dreadful revelry. 

* f 

Then shook the lulls with thumler riven, 
Then rushed the steed to battle driven, 

And louder than the bolts of heaven, ♦ 

Far flashed the red artillery. 

But- redder yet that light shall glow 
On Linden's hills of stained snow, 

And bloodier yet the torrent flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

’T4 mom, but scarca yon level sun 
(^an pierce the war-clouds, rolling dim, 

Whore furious Frank, and flery Hun, 

Shout in their sulphurous canopy. 

The combat doopeiis. On, ye brave, 

Who rush to glory, or the gravel 
Wave, Munich ! all thy banners wave! 

And charge with all thy chivalry I 

Few, few shall part when many raeett 
The snow shall bo their winding-sheet, 

And every turf lieneath their feet 
Shall be a soldier’s sepulchre. 


THOSE EVENING BELLS. 

THOMAS MOORE. 

^l^^irlOSE evening bc-'is! those evening liells! 

Low many n tulo thoir music tells, 

Of youth, and home, and that sweet time 
When Ifist I heard their soothing chime. 

’riiosti joyous hours are passed away , 

And many a heart tliat then was gay 
Within the tomb now darkly dwells, 

And hears no more those evening IjcIIs. 

And so ’twill 1 h) when I am gone; 

That, tuneful f>eal will ^^till ring on, 

While other bards shall walk thes*> dells, 

And sing your praise, sw^eet evenmg bellsi 


OFT, m THE STiLIrV^, iUtfHT. 

^AOMAB MObitX. 

r r. In the stilly nightj i 

Ere Slumber’s ohain has bound 
Fond Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me: 

The smiles, the tears, ^ 

Of l^y hood’s years, 

The words of love then spoken; 

The eyes that shone, # 

Now dimmed and gone, 

The cheerful hearts noM^ broken! 

Thus in the stilly night, 

EroiLlumber’s chain has bound nli« 

Sad Memory brings the light 
Of other days around mo. ^ 

When I remember all 
The friends, so linked together, 

I’ve seftn around me fall, 

Like leaves in wintry weather, 

I fe^ like one * ^ 

Who treaila alone 

Some banquet-hall deserted, > 

Whose lights are fletl, 

Whoso garlands dead, 

And all but he departed! 

Thus in the stilly night, 

Ere Slumber^ chain has bound me, 

Had Memory brings the light * 

Of other davs around me. 


VIRTUE. 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 

mUnFi triumphs that on vice attend 
Shall ever in confusion end; 

The good man suffers but to gain. 

And every virtue springs from pain: 

As aromatic pi ants bestow 
No spicy fragrance while they grow, 
But crushed, or trodden to the ground. 
Diffuse their balmy sweets Around. 


HOPE. 

, OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 

» IIE wretch, condemned ’With life to part. 
Still, still on hopo relies; j, 

And every pang that rends the heart 
Bids eEpeotution rise. 

Hope, like the gleaming taper’s light, 

Adorns and cheerAhe way; 

And still, as darker grows the night, 

Emits a brighter my. 




rimn ,»othbrs. 

»t Jt£WA eiOTJI. 

• ldatu» upon your 

tovif iirtsd knod Ui4i ha 9 1 ^ much to Ueiir; 
A 0bil4’s*4<M>tr^yei9 ftrc looking lovingly 
From undetn^a^ a thatch of tangled hair. 

you do not heed tho velvet touch 
6t wwm, moiafc fingers holding yonrs so iiglit; 
You jdo not pri»e ihis blessing overmimh^ 

You almost are too tired to pray, to-night. 

But It is bleas^essl A year ago 
X did^not see it as I do to-day — * 

We are so dull and thank le^uj, and so slow 
To catch tke sunshine till it slips away^^ 

And now it seems surpassing strange* to jne 
That, while I wore tho badge of motherhood, 

I did not kiss more oft and tenderly 
Tho littlp child that brought inc only gwl. 


I wpnder so^that mothers ever fret 
At little children clinging to their gown ; 

Or that tho fof)t-prints, when the days are weX, 
Arobvor black enough to make them frown. 

Ijl I could find a little muddy bmU., 

Or Sap or jacket, on my chamber floor; 

If I could kiss a rosy, restless foot, 

And hear it patter in my home once more; 

If I could mend a broken cart to-day, 
To-morrow make a kite to reach the sky — 

There is no woman in God’s world could say 
She was more blissfully content than 1. 

But, ah I tlio daitily pillow next my t>wii 
Is never iumpled by a shining head; 

My singing birdliiig from its nest has flown; 
Tho littio boy I used t^o kiss is d«id t 


SHE WALKS IN BEAUTY. 

LORD BYROfr. 

« IIK walks in beauty, like the night 

Of cloudless pUmes and starry skies ; 
^id all tliat^s Ixist of dark and bright 
Meet in her aspect and her eyes: 

Thus mellowed to that tender light 
Which heaven to gaudy day denies. 

One shade tho more, one ray the less, 

Hod hal^impairetl the nameless grace 
Whi^Ji waves in every raven tress, 

Or softly lightens o’er her face; 

Whore thoughts serenely sweet express 

pure* how dear their^welliiig-placc. 

JUid on that cheek, and o’er that brow, 
So^^fL so calm, yet ©lociuent. 


The smiles that win, tln^ tlntti tlu^ glow,^ 
But teH of daj^ in goodness spent, 

A mind at peace with all below, 

A heart whose lovo is imiOceul! 


A RED, RED ROSE. 

ROBfiRT BURNS. 

dM MY luve’s like a red, red rose, 
That 'S newly sprung in d une ; 
Ckmy luve’fi like the mok>die • 
Thttt’a%wtei1y played in tunc. 

As fair art thou, my bonnio^ass, . 

So deep In luVe am I ; 

And I will lave thoe still* ipydear, 
Till a’ the seas gang dry. 

^Till a’ the seas gang dry, my dear. 
And the rocks melt wi* tho .sun ; 

1 will lave thee still, my dear, 

, While tho sands o’ life shall run. 
And fare theo wcel, my only luvo! 

And fare thee wed awhile! 

And 1 will eomo again, my Invo, 
Though it wore^teu thousand mile. 


OUR OWN. 

MARGARET K. flANGttTKR. 

« 

I^F 1 had known in the morning • 

How wearily all tho day 
The words unkind would trouble my mind 
That I said whemyou went away, 

I, had Ix^en more careful, darling, 

Nor given you needless pain; 

But wo vox our own with look and lone 
We may never bike back again. 

For-though in tho quiet evening 
You may give mo tho kiss of fxta<ie, 

Yct*t well might bo that never for me 
Tho ])ain of the heart should cease 1 
Ti(»w many go forth at morning 
Who never como home at night 1 
And hearts have bh)ken for hai*sh words s[)0kon*, 
That sorrow can ne’er set right. 

Wo have careful thought for tho stranger, 

And smiles for tho sometime guest; 

But oft for our own the bitter tone, 

Though wo love our own the best, 
tdlps with the curve impatient, 

Ah! brow with tho sliade of scom, 

’T were a cruel fate, were tho night too late 
undo the work of the morn! 


m 
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, THE BhXJE AND THE GRAY. 

F. M. F^OH. 

SytT th© flow of the inland river, 

^Whence the fleets of iron have fled, 

Where the blades of the grave-^jrass quiver. 
Asleep are the ran^i# of the dcad:—^ 
Under the sod and thexiew; * 

Waiting the judgment day; 

Under the one, the Blue, 

Undet* the other, the Gray. 

* * 

These in the robings of glory, , « 

Those in the^Ioom of defeat, 

All with the battle-blood gofy^ 

In the duslf of eternity meet; — 

Under the sod andftlu' dow, 

Waiting the judgment day; 

Under the lattrel, the Blue, , 

Under the willow, the Gray, 

From the siknoo of sorrowful hours 
The desolate mourners go, 

Lovingly laden with flowers, 

Alike for the friend and the foe; — 

^ Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the indgmciit day; 

Under the roses, the Blue, 

Under the lilies, the Gray. 

So, with an equal splendor, * ' 

The morning sun^rays fall, 

With a touch impartially tender, 

On the blossoms blooming for all: — 
Under the sod and the (Jew, 

* Waiting Ibo judgment day ; 

Broidered with gold, the Bine, 

Mellowed with gold, the Gray.^ 

So, when the summer callelli 
On forest and field of giiiin, , 

With an equal murmur falleth ^ 

The cooling dn|>-of ttio rain : — 

Under the sod and the <lew, 

Wailing the judgment /lay; 

Wet with the rain, the Blue, 

Wet with the rain, tlie Gray. 

* 

Sadly, but not with upbraiding? 

The generous deed was done; 

In the storm of tlie years that are fodi?ig 
No braver battlo was won; — 
iJnder the sod and the dew, 

Waiting tbo judgment day; 

Under the blossoms, tlto Blue, 

Umier the garia^d^♦, the Gray. 


No more a^aU ti>« waiHW 
Or tha winding ritneoi to rod; 

They toniah our an^r forever, ** 

thi$f laurel the graves of our deact^-^ 
Under the sod and the dew, ^ 
WaiGng the judgment day; 

Leva and tears for the Blue, 

Taars and lovB for the Gray. ^ 


WHAT MAIDENS PRIZE. * 

► * ANOtorKoyB. * ^ ^ 

IHKHEBITS many a thing that the maidens vri$h 
WSa As ih^y travel tlm road of hie, 41 
While taking their part in this Imsy world, 

And sharing its cares and strife. 

Perhaps they may long for a cosy home 
With its funri^re spick and span,’^ ♦ 

Bpt to crown the whole, they care the most 
For the love of an honest man. 


m 
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Oh! sweet little maiden, wh^l^er you are, 
In palace or humble cot; 

And whether your life be fair and bright, 

, Or toil and trouble your lot ; 

And whether your name to Flora May, 

Or homely l^ary Ann, 

You will be in luck if you win that love; 
The love of an honest man. 

A maiden may prize her diamond set, 

Or dresses of latest style, 

Atid live in a home of costly build 
With carpets of velvet pile; 

But the noblest thing in a woman's life— 
Let her gain it while she can — 

From her golden curls to her silvery hair. 
Is the love of an honest man. 


HOME, SWEET HOME. 

JOHN HOWAElf^YNE. ^ ^ 

jiD [deasures and palaces though we may roam, ^ 

Be it ever so humble, thera’s no place like Itome! 
Aar^harm from the skies 8t*cms to hallow us here, 

Which, feook through the world, is ne'er met with elsewhere. 
Home! home! sweet, sweet home! 

There’s no jdace like home! ^ ^ 

An exile from home, splendor dazzles In vain! 

Oh, give mo my lowly tUat^^ed cottage again! 

The birds singing gayly that came at my call 

Give me them,— and the jjeaoe of Infed dearer thim all t 

Home! hqmc, etc. * ^ 


Wii'j 
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^HANATOPSIS. 

♦ 

WIIXUM OtJJJ-KN BKYANT. • 

# 

JrryO ftim Who^ in the loW nature, holds 

C^ujtinunkou i«itlx her vbihle forms^ she speaks 
A varlotj| laiigiiage j for his gayer hgurs , 

8h© h)^ a voice of j^^aducss, |nd a smile 
And elj^uende of bdauty *, and slie glides 
Itit^ hla'dinrker mnsinga, with% mild 
^4 »y^p<^hy , Uiat steals awjy 

ITbett ^haiinieas ete he is aware. 




Whetr thoughts 

Of the hist bitter hour coifte like a blight 
Over thy spirit, and sod iiuages • * 

Of the stern agony ,^4ti shroud, and pall, 

And breathless darknesii: and the narrow bouja, 
Make thee to shudder and grow sick at heart $ * 
Oo forth under tlie open sky, apd listv 
To natpre’s teaehings, while fttom ah around 
Comes a still voice :• • * 

*‘Yct a few da3«^ wid thJb , 
The «dl.^h<4diiijg eSih shall see no more 
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In ftU Jbifl course ; nov y<^t it» coUl groufld^ • 
Wiiere tliy pftl« form t^a» lal«l with many toara, 

Nor In the ^itihraco of oc(,mn, eiliiill oiiat 

Thy image, Earth, that nonrlahcd Uioe,*6liall claim 

Thy growth, to rcfeol v^l to again ; 

And, ea< h hum)|x> trace, surteuderlog up 
Thine individual being, fshalt thou go • 

To nii-x; forever Yith tho elements, ^ 

To be a brother to.tli’ iiisensible rock 

And*to the sluggish <;lo,dTwhieU the rude tjwain 

Turns witli^is share and troadfl upon. • 

Tlie oak * * 

tthafl send its toots abroad, and pWee thy inol(i 
Yet not to tliy eternal resting-place 
HhuU tjiou retire aloii|^ oouldst thou wish 
(bucli more magiutieeni. -Thou shall He down , 
With patriarchs ^Hhe' infant world, with kings, ^ 
The poirerful of the'earth, the wise, the gt)odj 
Fair forms, i^ind hoary seers of ages past, 

All in* one ndghty sepulchre. . 

. ^ ‘ The hills, 

Rock-ribbed and aheient as tlic sun ; the vales, 
iStretjh^g'in pensive quietiiesa^etween 
The venerabh*; woods,* rivers that move 
In majesty, audnhe complaining brooks , 

That make the meadows green ; and, poured round tftl, 
Old ocean’s gray and melancholy w^aate, 

Ate blit tlie solemn de<!prallons all • 

Of the great tomj) of man * The golden sun, 

The plaiU'ts, all the itifinitc host of heaven, 

Are sinning on the sjid abodes of death, 

Through the still lapse- of a]|e.8. 

? 1 All tliat trewl 

The globe are buj a liaTulful to the tribi^s * *- 
That slumber !n it/S bosonn Takeanie wings 
jOf inoriHng,*and tlie Rarcan desert pierce, 
t>r Jose thyseli in tlu* ebntinuous woods 
■WImto roilsf the Oregoh, and h(*jirs no sound'- 
Have (fwn daBhings - yet— the .dead are piere ; . • 

And^iill'iona in thost* solitudes, since hrst 
The.iHgbt4jf (legan, Imveiiiid tUVui-down • 

In tiieirlast >^e» ; the djrfil ndga Ihere’alone. ,♦ 

• ‘ . * • 

So shall ; and wbat*if thou sh«^t fall . 

irnrudicyd^ by tJie living, no frjend 
'rake note of thy departjire Y All that tireaihe 
NVill share thy deiyiby. .'The gay will laugh * 

When thoti art gone; tlte solemn brood of care 
IMod out and eahji one, as before, jvill clmsc * 
Uisfavoriu' pliantoin;*yet jjll the^je sliallleavc 
Their mirth and fheir en^oymeu'ts, and sluvlleome 
%Vud ijiaki^ lhei))»lw^l wilh thee. As the long train 
Of age4 glide n wav, the soy» of nmij, 


The youtlx In HfVsiprfcn and he wrho 

In the full strength of ^r», matr^tiliitd mkw, , 
'The bowed with age^ the Ijafant in th^ «mi^| * ; 

And beauty of Itg innocent ngc cut off— ; * ' ' 
Bhall, one by one, i»e ga^cred to thy aide, ♦ • ^ J 
By those who in tijeir turunhifl follow thcian ’ V ^ 

Bo live, tlifll when thy inmmons comes to joto * 

The innumerable caravan that mpVes . * / * 

To the pale realms 6f shade,, where each cdiall take 
IHs (dmmber io^he sijent halls of death, . 

Tb<?u go not like the quJSrfy^lavo^at nighU ^ ^ 

Seourgedyo his dungeon, but, jujutalhedindliootliod, 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 
Like one who wraps the drapeiy of his couch 
About him^ and^Uesdown to peasant ^aams. 


THE IVY GREBlI. 




• f ! 


I * 





(mAlU.K>f DICKENS^ ^ 

O H ! a dainty iJlant b the ivy green, , 

That creepeth o’er ruins old I . ♦ 

Of right choice f<H)d are-his meals, f weep,^ 
Jir hi^fcadl so lone and cold- 
The wall muiSt bo crumldcd, the stphes^ecayed, 
T\) plciusure bis <^iutv whim ; v ^ 

' And the inouldcTing dust Ibiil years hav^iniwlc 
Is a merry rncai for Idas. '* * ^ 

Creeping* where no life la seen, . 

A'^mrc <dd plant is the ivy greem* ^ ' * 
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Pm$t He Ac^lo^i on, thoiigh lie Vcstb no wings, 

A^tnunoli 9M IwArt ha<tMJ ; 

^ 'How closeiy he twlncUi, how tight ffiscliuga? * 

^ , To hie Irtenii, the huge oaliirce I ^0 % 

- Ani i^ly he t^eth lUoijjf th^ ground; 

\ And his learn he gently waves, - "* 

♦ As lie joyously huge mwleth round 
^ The rloir mould qj c^d tneii’s graves* ^ 

^ ♦ Creeping wh^fb grim death has lijpeni 

k« ♦ ‘ 0/9 l rare old plant is the ivy green. 

Whole rf|fes ^ve fled, and their ^rks decayed 
^ * And nations Ithve^cattefed Ven ; • 

Butlihe^iktoiit old ivy gflall never fade * 

From its hale and heasty green, 

Tiie hrdVo old plant in its lonely days^ . " * 

^ ' Shall fatten upoii the past ; 

For the stateliest building ndtn-can raise 
' Idtlie ivy’s food at last. 


TWO WOMEN. 


v. 
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:^THAKi^n rAnKKit#wnj.ifl. 

¥TyH!B fdiadows lay afong Braadway, 
was near the twilight-tide, 
^And'ilftwJy there a lady fair' 
y Wag walking in her pride.* . 

A^ne waited «he ; but viewfessly, 

> WWked apiiits at Jier aide, ^ 


Pea<i% charmed the street bendhth hii/fcht, 
And honor channel ^ . * 

*- And all astir looked kind on her^ 

And calked her good as fair*— 

For all Ood ever ^jave 4.0 her W 

’ 81kj kq|3t with chary care. * 

\ ' ; * 

She kept witii care her beautics^are ^ 
« Frgm lyvers warm and true, 

Fordier heart was eoJ#tcr all bu^|(l^ld 
And the rich came not to wm), — 

♦ But honored well arc cimrms toV^l 
If priests thr selling do. ^ 

f • * 

‘ ^ m 

Now w’ltlking there was one more fair, — 

A slight girl, lily pale ; 

^ And s^e had iiuseou coinpany 
To makatHe spirit quail,— • 

* ’Twijit Want and Scorn she walked fork^rn 
And »#t]iing could atail. . , ^ 

No^mercy now can dear hdT brpw • • '* 

For this wor08 peace to pray ; * 

For, ns love’s wjld prayer dissolved in air^ 
Iler, woman’s heart gave way T . , ^ 
But the sin forgiven liy (’liriat iq hoaveu * 
By man is cursed alwayl 


MAN’S INGRATlTUDH.t* • 

FKOM *‘A8 ygiT WKI^IT.” , 

^ ‘ * * \ • 

• V>LpWr blow, thyu winter Wind, 

, ' • Thou art not so unkind ^ 

As maA’s ingratitude ; ! ♦ 

Thy tooth is not^o keen, ^ 

Ttecai^c thou art not seen, . 

Although thy breath be ru'd# 

TTeigh-ho ! sing, heigU-hoJ unto the’ green ifolly : • 

Most Wendship ia.feigniag, most loving marc folly ; , 

^ Tlwin heigh-ho the holly 1 ^ 

This life te moat jolly. 

r - * ^ 

Freeze, freeze, thou hitler < 

Thou dost not bile so nigll, 

• ‘ ’ Ha benefits foifgot ; 

Tliouglf thou the waters warp, . ^ 

'* Thy sting is not so almril * 

As frieud r^rnieraberain not. ' 

ITeigh-liol sing, heighyho ’ imto. the green holly'*. 

Most friendship i* feigning, most loving mere foU^ 

Then, hdigh-ho the holly I . ^ ^ 

’ Tim life is moat jolly. ^ 

. William '^ uiJcaimiUk 







* * EXTRACT"' FROM LUCILE. - 

^ e * 

^ ^ ^ * O^RT^ ItfKiliCWTn. , • 

VaVB mAy "iivo 'witlimit prw^try, muf^lc art ; 

Jn^ "Wjej^ay live without connciepce and live without 
heart, ^ * '* ** 

We may live wUlitut'Jfrltsoda ; wo may wHhOut Iwoks 5 
But citi]il^’A^d man cuimot live witlunit oooks. , 

'♦ # ‘7 

Wc may live wiiiout iKmUlj—wliat ip knowledge but 
grieving? . ' ^ ' *. 

We may live with^^irt hope, -what is, liof^ hut (loceiwng ? 
Wc limy live wittmjj^t love,— what; is- but pirilrfg ? ^ 
But where is the man that^ can live willumt dining ? 


‘ tKe lXst rose of sIjmmer. , ^ 



, THOMA3 MOOP.K. 

0 

the last rose of Bummer 
Left blor)muig al(»ue ; 

All her lovely coinpaitions 

• Are faded' and gpne ; 

]Sfo tin w^cr of her kindred ^ 

No rest bu4.1« nigb, 

To reflect biirk her bUiahes 

* Or giv^ sigh for sigh. 

« 

• 

^’11 not leave thee, thou lon^ 01 m,. 

To pine ou'Uie sl(‘tn ; 

Sin^ the lively are sleeplTjg, 

Oo, sleep t^u wdtb yn'nK 
Thus kindly T scnlter 
Tiiy leaves o’er the bc‘4 
Wh<‘re thy mates of the garden 
*Lles soeivtleB^ und dead. 


So soon may / !* ; 

When firi^nkhips dec^4 . \ 
Amiirotn i^^ shlnlnjgoii^ 
gfemi^pj^'awaJ. 

When tiriie He with^ped, , 
And fomfon^are fliowrii^ 

Oh t Who would tnlmbU ^ 

This bleak Wpi#aloiie ? • 


» ECHQ. ^ ^ 

e * ^ 

^ JOHN GOPFBKY 

' n * , 

X ASKEO of Echo, t’ otlmr day, ^ 

(Whose words ajjVew and oHi^n funny 
Wlml to a novice she could shy # 

’ Of courtahipf love, and matrimony, • 

Qu(4l\ Ecka,^plaiuly, — Matter-o’-mgney 1 

Whom should I marry? — should 
• A dashing damsyl, gay and pert,- # , « 

A pattern of inconstancy ; • ^ ^ 

Or selfish, mercenary flirt ? • ‘ * 

Quoth Echo, sljarply, -■ “ Nary flirt, 1 ** 

• 

What if, aweary of Ihe strife « • 

Tlml long has lured the dear^eceiver, 

She promise to amend heriife, . • * . 

• And ifiii no piore ; can I believe hea? 

QuoXh Eclio, very promptly I.iCave herJ ” 

* . . r 

But if some, maiden with a heart . 

On me should venture tcT bestow it, 

‘ Priy, should I act tUd wiser patt 

To take the treasure* ^ forego it ? / 

* Quoth Echo, with decision, — Go it 1 ** " 

• * 

^ But wlAt if, seemingly uf raid ^ 

To bind her fate in Hymen’s fetter, * 

‘ Bhc vow she means to die a m^id, * 

In answer to Ay loving letter ? * ' 

. Qpoth E«lid, ratlicr coolly,, — “ herl^^^ 

“ “ • * 

What iff in sjjite of her disdain, . ' * # * 

I find my heart intwined lAuut 
^ith CiipuVfl deaf delViouB chain > 

80 closely that I can’t get out ? 

Quoth Echo, laughingly, — Get out ! ^ 

But if some tnai5 witli beauty blest, ^ 

As pure and fair as Heaven c^n ntake her 
Will share AJr labor and my tSsJ / 

Till envious* Bealh sball overtake her ? « 


Quoth Echo,, {ttoUo 


’ Take heri 




«#t<[ -jiXy"*' “Wit, hi l!l»^^ .^Z«. , 

^ i» * 

X/ifc 



^ 4i/v/^ "^iCa-x/ ^ *w^ ^rK^/f^ 7*x>*^^y*^i 

Auu. lit* j5Ci, >1^4^//^ ir .^jCc. 
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VJhr^HOM wo love, you know, wo aol^pm wed. 
JiU^ ^ Tthi ryJeft «dl. Atxd liftf, ind^^d^ i» uot 

The Ihing \f c pleiuted It put ere wftg de^. 

Aud theUv '^e woman caimdt ^ipose oUr lot. 

' V ^ , ' . ■ " ^ * • 

l|uch mUflt lids hard to bean- 

Huch given away wldch it were Iftfeet to keJp. 
(3M(he\p jjB all 1 who ^od, ‘indeed, Hhi cate* * * 

4 Aild yjpt, i know th<ffihop)lord loveg Hia sheep, 

^ « * * f- » ' ' 

14 t little b^y t^ins to babble now' 

Upon 'my knee Ida earlfest infant prayer.** # 

He has bis fathers’s dkger cyc8, I know ; ^ * 

And,^ 03 ?^say,ptoo, his motliefs BUryiy^h^lir 

Bnt wHln he sleeps and smiles upon my knee, 

And 1 can feel hia ligf»t breatli ^om^aud go, 

I think of mie (Heaven help and pity me 1) 

^ Who lovtid mo, anj} whom I loved, long ago ; . • 

^ho might haV#borh , . .ah, what 1 dare not think I 
We all are changed. Hod JiidgQfj for us best. • 
Godjielp uM^o our dutj', and not shrink, 

And tdi^in Heaven humbly for the rest. 

Ihil blanSe us worupn not, if some appear ^ 

Too cold at times ; ami some to gay and light. 

.Some griefs gnaw deep. Some woes are imrd to hear. 
Wko knows the past? and who caii judge us rights 



BIHIP BULWJfR T.TITON. 


# WO judged by whttt we might have been, • 

, Ahd not h^ jjylvat wo art' - too a^t to fall I ^ 

My little cidld'^he sleeps and smiles between 
oj : These ^thonghts and n^e. In heaven we shall know all I 


SHE WA%K PH4NT0M OF DELKSMT 



'M 


^ WrtUAM WOJtnsWoUTH. ** 

^HK was a phantom of delight • * 

When first she gleamed npm^piy sight 
A lovely apparition, sent • 

To be a mohrent’s ornament: 

Jler ey^^H as stars ot twilight fair; * 

LiV- TwlUgljft^^* top, her dusky hair ; . ♦ 

But all things -elk* about her dfawu \ 
>yom May-time and Jho clieeffifijdkwh 
A dancing shape, an image gay, 

To httuul, t<ffitartle, and Vaylay. 


1 saw her upon nearer view/ 

A spirit, yft a woman too I • * . * 

*11^ liouseholvl motions liglTl and ami free, 
And steps virgin lil>erty ; \ . 

A countenauGC in w^ieh did meet 
8weet records, promises as awcet ; 

A creature not loo bright or good 
^or liUrnan nature’s daily food ; \ ' 

For transient sorrow^ simple wtl^s. 

Praise; bltmie, love, kis^s, tears, and smil^. 

. , * 

And now' I^ee with uyes serene 
TUoWery pulse of the machine 
A being breathing thoughtful brekth,^ 

A tn|Vele^j between life and deat^ ^ . 

The rcaaoii firm, the t^perate wiih 
|Snduranc<?| forsight, strengtlvind skill; ^ 

A perfect woman, hobly planned, ’ ^ i 

To warn, to comfort, tin d command; 

And yet a spirit still, apl bright 
something of angdlic light ^ 







in^<ihod t^n tiieir mnU 
lUl at iUt« • - 

Si^brltig the goners there* 
C'nmrging an ar;pay,'yt«k 
KlI tJjKJ worftl ’wtoudt^ed* ^ 
PJUnii^^4 in llio liattQiy airfoke, 
y(ifli ttiany a (lesjHSrate stroke 
Ikie^Russiait^liue they bri>i(l, 
Ti|fn they rode twick-^bift noi* 
Not the Six Hundred.# 


ALFUmO lUNSYHON. 

• . • 

u league^ half a ,l(;agu«, 
Half a league onward, 
AlUn the. valley of Death, • 
llodf the Six Hiindned. ^ 

Iiko tin? valley of Death * ^ 

* Rode the Bi\ Hundred ; 

For up dame an order -which 
Sown! o«o had IjluiuhTed.# 
“Forw^d; tli^Ligld Hrigude^! * 

' Take* the gun Nola/i Kaid,# 

Into the' Valle viif Death, ' 

Rode the Six Hundred. 

• 

“Forwar^ the Light firigacle* ” 
No man wa^ then; dlftnayrd. • 
Not though yie boIujcth kiu^w 
' Sotne one had hlundcTed. 

TUftirs not to make reply, * 

Theirn not ti» ^l^a80l^why, * 

Theirs hut u> do and dh*; * 
Into tJie valley of Ih^atlt, 

Rode tluj Six ITundred. 

'(.'aunon to' right of them, 
lyaniujn to left.of them, . 
Oahno.1^1 front of them. . ^ 

Volleyed and thji^derfid. 
'Stormed at ^ysdtb shot ami shell^ 
Boldly they rfgle and well ; * 

Into the jaws of DeiJth. 

Into the moutli o^^TelJ^ 

Uodc th • Six Hundred. 


Cannon to right of them, 
Oainfon to’left of theih, • 
CaiiBon behind Ihcm^ • , 
Voy«y<^ and^tljyuidered. 
Stormed at witll shot, and shell, 
\YlulediorHe and hero fell, * ** * 
Those haj^ fought so well 
I-aiiK! from the jaws of J>«mth, 
Btieik from tlm mouth of 
All that was4eft of them, 

I/cfl of Six Hundred. 

. « 

When can th^ir glory fade? 

O! the wHd charge they mad^f 
All the wn)r]d wondered. 
Honor tlie charge they made I 
Honor the Taght Brigitde 
Noble Sixdlniidrcd. 


SOLDIER’S DREAM. 



THOHAS OAMPBEI.U 


Q FR bugles sang truce— for ihe night cloud Iiadlow^^l ; 

And the sen tinelf tars 4set their VaiclJ in the aky; 
Ami tlumwatwls liad sunk on the ^ound^o^rpo.wcfcd, , 
The W(niry t«> sleep, tlip wounded to dij* " ^ * 







roKtrcAi^ «ms5<moN$- 



re(fei^g thiit night on my j^llet of straw^ 

%y th^ w^lf^^ari^ig faggot that^^^rdcd th4^8ltCin, 

* iit tbo dead of tho night a sw^et viajon I i^%w, 

J&d thrice^era tlie mornhig f dreamt, it 

* , * 

Ifeethought 1fro;n Ihe battle deld’S dreadful array 
^ * * Far^'^far I had roamed on a desolate trajek : * 

’‘'rwas antumn-^and,^^mishine arosg on the way, , ^ 

To the home of my faUiers, that w^jlfomod back. ' 

\ 1 dew to the pleasant field trayersed^o oft * 

^ iTwning march wlueu my bosW was youngs 

I heard my own mountain goats bleating aloft, **, ^ • ' 

' And kngw the sweet strain the com-rcapers smg.,^ 

• * 

« 

. Then pledged we the wine-cup, and fondly I swore* 

. - From my iiome and my weeping friends never to purl: 

% little (mea ki.<(^ed me a thouHanfi times o’er, - 

# And my wife sobbed algud in her fulnc;^s of heart. ' 

' . • . • 

# * 

“ ^iy,*stay with u*— rest, thou art weary and worn;” ' 
, Aiid fain was their war-broken sftl^lier,to slay; 
lint sorrow rc4irned with the dawning of morn, 

And the voice in my dreaming melted away.. 


. ’ LOCHINVAR. ♦ 



HSKON’t^ flONO, PBOM “MAIfiMION.” 


O H, young Bochinvar is come out of the west ; ^ 

Through all the wide Border his steed was tlie best; 
•Anci^flave liis good broadsword he weapon had ii%mv 
H« rode all unarmed, and he^jode all alone. 

9o faithful in love, ftd so dauntics?^ in war, * ' 
^hcre never waiP knight like young Loclduvar. 


• He stayed not for brake and he stopped nooor stotta . 

He si||m the Esfe River where ford tliere was none j 
But gre he alighted at Netherby gate, ^ * 

The bHde hail consented, the gallant came late ; . 

For a laggard in love and a dastartUn war ^ 

Was to iwed the lair KlUm ot brave Lochlnvar. • 

So boldly he entered tlm Nethcrjliy ball, ^ i 

^ Among bridesmen and kinsmen, at^d brothers and all y 
Therw spoke thHjride’s father, his hand on Jjis sword, ^ , 
(For the poor craven bridegjh>oth sdid never a w6rd), 

^p, come yojn^cace here or come ye in war, 

Oj to dai^ceht Imr bridtdt'^oniig Lord Ldlkinvarl*” 

1 long wooed your, daughter, my ^ult was denleij ; 

.Ljve swells like th^Solway, bdt ebbs like its tide • 

And now I «m co^pc, witii this lost love oAmihe . * ^ 

To lead but one measure, drjnk one cup of wbn^ • 
\hcrc%ro iUHidens1n Scotland, mo^je lovely by far, ^ 

. That would gladly^", bride to the young LocUinvar j” , 

* The bri^o kissed tlie gt>blet, the knight^t(S>l« it ‘up ; 

fie quaffed off the wine, and heihrow dowmtl^e chp. ' 
She looked dovjn to blush, and she Iboked op^to sigh* ^ 
. Witii a irSile on her lips and a tear in hjr vyi\ ^ , 

He took her soft hand ere her mother could bar; 

^ “Now tread wb a measure? I” said^yoimgvLochkivar. 

Bo stately Ids farm, and so lovely her ftwje, * •* 

** That never a hall such a galliard (iid grace ; ^ \ ^ 

While hgr mother dni fret anAber father did fume, 

’ And* the bri<legroom^ stood dangling his boimet an(f 
^ plume, * ' ’ . ^ 

„ And the bride-maidens whispered, ** ’Twero better 
To have matched ojir fair cousin with young Lqphinvar!^ 

M 

• One touoli to her htfud and one word in her ear, ^ * 
When they ^l^achcd the hall door an’d the charger stoo^* 

. iienr; 

St> light to tlie croup the fair lady he swung, 

So ligm to the saddle before her he spr^^ng. 

♦‘She is won I we ai^^.goue, over bunk, bush, and scaur; 
They’ll have lleet steeds that .folio wT’ quoth young ' 
Loehiuvar. ^ * 

♦ ' ■" * * 

There was inountipg ’mong Gra^fiies of tln^ Xetherby elate; 
Fosters, Fenwicks, anS Musiyaves, they rode afid thej- 
^ ran ; ■ * 

Tliere was racing and chafing on Canonb^e Lee,— ^ 

’ But* the losy;>ride of Netherby ne’er did they seq ^ \ 

So daring inlove and so dauntless ft fkr,^ * 

t; Jlaveyc^erheardof gallant like young Lochiqyarf ^ 
* . • Sw Waltbb’ Sootl^ 





♦ 






, INVOCATION. 

r&tely comt»t tliou, 
JiS\ Spirit j>f 

Wherefore ha»t thou left ni<‘ uow 
MatTy a day and night ^ ’ 
*Many_^| V[eary ni^^t and day 
»Tis since thou hrt tted ajvay. 

How shafl ever onci^ike nic 
* Win the^badfc again ? - 
^ With the joyous and thtt free • , 
Tta# wilt scoff at pain. . 
Spirit false ! thoh hast forgot , 
those who need thee not. 


't!" J!'— 



* PEROT BTSSHK HEiELtSkT. 

As a liy.arctwith the Shade 
.Of a Irehibling leaf, * 

.Tliou with sorrow Art clismayed ; 

Even the flighs of gri»*r ‘ ^ 

. Keproaeh thee that thou art^not near, 
And j'epFOHch thou wilt not hear. 

Tjet me set my mofi’nt’ul ditty 
To a.merrv njeasure ; — . j* 

Thou willr ju^vef Come fpi pity-^ 

'nK>u 'w ill eohja f<y pleasAire ;— 

Pity then.wilj cut away 

Those iruei wings, ana thou wilb slay. 

I lore* all^af thou lovest, 

. Hpirlt of Tielighl I 

The fn‘sh^j|^h in new leavtss dressed,. 

.And the starry night ; 

A\Uumn evening, and Die morn ^ 
When the goldon mists art* bom. 


• I love snow, a»d all the forma 
t>f the rdftimit frost’*; 

I love waves, and ttlonilia'*- 

. ♦ Every thing aij^oat , 

Which is nature*», ahd i^ay be • ^ * 
IJntaifit^ Ijy taau^s misery. 

i 

1 love traiiquil solitude, . ^ • 

And such Society * * 
is quiet, wise, and good-: 
i^t'tweeh thee au^ me* 

Whut difference? but thou dost pCist^ 
The* thihgs I seek, not jove themd^ss. ' 

*kLlove tove— tliough he has wings, . 

And lik*e light can lice ; 

But above all other things, , 
ripirit. I love 1 hee-A 
[111011 art love and lifel Oh, coma, * 
Make once more my heartfthy home. 


THE LADY'S YES. * 

EMXAJJETU BAURKTT BRpWNINO, 

" I answereti you Ijast night : * 
“Nol" this morning, sir, 1 say. 
.Colors seen by candle-light 

Will lud loo)? the same by day. 

When tlie tabors played tl^dr best, 

^ ' Lamps above, and laughs telow, 

L(m ;we 'bounded like a jest, ^ ^ * 

Fit for Yes, or tit for No/ ^ ^ 

0* *’* 

Call me false or call me freja; 

Vow, wliatever light may^shina,*^ * • 

Ko fnan on’lhy face sluill see 
Any^rief for change on min^ 

; . • 

Yet the sin i.‘* on us both ; ^ 

Time 10 dance is ■okti^ woo; 

Wooer light makes tickle troth,. ^ * 

He urn of nie rccolft* Bij yc/tt. . 

Learn to wUi a lady’s faith * . ^ , 

>iol>ly as tlDS thing is high, 

Bravely as f<ir life and death, 

'.With a loyal gravity, ,, 

Lead her froiti the festive boards ; ^ 

Point her to the starry ^ies; * « 
Guard her by your faithful words? 

Pure from tsqurtship’s tiattcries. ,* 

fty your truth she shall 6 c true, 

Ever trm*, as wi'^fs of yor^ a , 

And her once said to you< , ^ 

8 ?f 4 ill be Yes for everhiore, * 



* ♦ 


^ T^«l X«»’Vv>»'< *<!s" :A>..0 JOL>-u^ <<-^ TSmAX^ 
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l>OETI^!Al«HEt.E<rnONS. 


THE GLOVE AND THE LIONS. 


HUMAN LIFE. 


LBIOn HtTUT. 

K ing Prands was a hearty king, and loved a royal 
sport. 

And one dny, us his lions fought, sat looking on the 
court* 

The noblps fill’d the benches, with the ladies in their 
pride, 

And hnorigsl them sat the Count de Lorge, with one for 
whom he sigh’d ; " ^ 

And tWily ’twas a galhvt)! thing to see that crowning 
show, 

Valor and love, and a king alwve, and ‘ the royal beasts 
below, 0 

^lain^Vd and roar’d the Hons, with horrid laughing 
jaws ; . . . ^ 

Th^ hit, they glared, gave blows like beams, a wind 
went with their paws ; * 

Willi walli^wing might and stilled roar they roll’d on 
one another ; 

Till all the j>it with sand and mane was ii\ a thund<Tous 
smother ; * 

Tlie bloody foam above the bars came whisking through^ 
th(‘ air ; 

Said Francis then, “Faith, gentlemen, wTi’re better here* 
. than tlien*,” 

T)e Ijorge’s love o’erheard the king— a hc*miteous. lively 
flame, 

With Huiljiiig lips and sharp bright eyes, which always 
seem’d tin' sumo ; 

She tliought The Ofmnt, my lover, is brave as brave can 
; 

He surely would do wondroiw tilings to sliow Ids l(>v<‘ 

• of me ; 

King, ladies, lovers, all look on : the oectasion is di- 
vine ; 

I’ll drop iny glove, to prove Ins lovt* ; great glory will he 


She dropp’d her glove, to prov# his love, tlicn look’d at 
him and smiled ; 

He liow’d, and in a moment leap’d among tl*e lions 
wild ; 

The leap was quick, return was quick, he has regain’d 
his place, 

Then threw the glove, hut not with love, right in the 

lady’s fttce. 

‘*By heaven,” said I>aneis, “rightly flonel” and he 
rose from where he sat ; • 

*‘No love,” quoth he, “ but vanity, sets love a task like 
that” 


ON THE DENIAI. OF TMAfORTAJLITT. 



SAMITKT. TAYLOR COLERIDOK* 

X F <lead, we cease to he; if kital gloom 

Swallow up life’s Ijrief Hash for aye, avc fare 
As summer-gusts, of sudden birth and doom, 

Whose sound and motion not alone flet‘lare, 

But are the ithoh of beiiig I If the brejilh 
Be life itself, und not its task and tent; 

If e’en a soul likf; Milton’s can know death ; 

O man ! thou vessel, purposeless, unmeant, 

Yet lironediive strange of ]>hantoiu purposes! 

Surplus of Nature’s dread activity, 

Which, as she gazed on some nigb-finishefl vase, 
Ki'trenting slow, w ith meflitativ<* pause, 

She formed with rest less hands uneonsciously I 
Blank accident I nothing’s anomaly! 

If rooUcss thus, thus substaut^eless^thy state. 

Go, weigh tiiv dreams, and be thy hopes, thy fears, 
Tlie eountt r-W’eights I -Thy laughter ami thy tears 
Mean hut themselves, each fittest to crealf*, 

And to repay the other ! Why rejoices 
Tliy heart wiUi hollow joy for hollow good? 

Why CMAvl tliy face beneath tlu' mourner’s hood? 

Why waste tliy sighs, and thyjamenting voices. 
Image of image, ghost of ghostly elf. 

That such a thing as thou feel’st warm or cold? 

Yet wduit and wdience thy gain if thou withhold 
These costly shadows fd thy shadowy self? 

Be sad I be glnd I be nidther ! seek or sbuu ! 

Tliou hast no rcasf^n why ; tliou eanst have none ; 
Thy being’s being is a contradiction. 





rOKlIOAL HfiLEOTlOKS, 


A PSALM OF LIFE. 



II. W. LONIIFELLOW. 


ViyELL ino jiot in niouniful numbers, 
Life is but an cmply droain I 
B\)r the soul is dead tliat b 1 umbers, 

And things are not wbal they seem. 


I Jfe is real .' Life is earnest ! 

And the grave is not its goal ; 

Dust thou art, to dust retuniest, 

Was not spoken of the soul, 

Kot^ enjoyment, and not .sorrow. 

Is (mr destined end or way ; 

Slit fo act, tlmt eacli to-morrow 
Finds us farther tluui to-duy. 

Art is long, and Tiijio is fleeting. 

And (*ur hearts, thon h stout and bravt 
Still, like muffled drums, are Ix ating 
Funeral inarclies to tJie grave. 

In the world’s bioad field of battle 
In the bivouac of Idfe, 

Be not lik( dumb, driven cattle I 
Be a liero in the strife! 

Trust no Future, howe’er pleasant! 

Let the dead Fast bury its di^nd ! 

Act,— aet in the living Present ! 

Heart within, and Uo<i overhead I 

Lives of great men all remind ns 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And. depjirtinv, l(>aYi‘ behind us 
Footprints on the gauds of time 


Footprints, that perhaps anothelr, 
Sailing o^er life’s solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 

Lot us then, be up tintl doingT 
Witli a heart for any fate, 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 

Learn to labor and to wait. 


THE UNIVERSAL PRAYER. ‘ 

Al.KXAKniCR rOPE, • 

VzATIlFU of all I in every age, 

^ In every clime adored, 

Bv saint, by savage, and by sage, 
dchovab. Jove, or Lord I 

Tliou great First (!aus(*, least understoocl, 
Who all my sense confined 

To know but this, that thou art good, 
And that myself am blind ; 

Yet gave xnc, in this dark estate, 

'To see the good from ill 

Aud, binding nature fa.st to fate. 

Left free the Iiuman will : 

What (H)nscienc(j dictates to be done, 

Or warns me not to do, 

This, teach me more' than liell to shun, 
Tliat, more than heaven pursue. 

What blessings thy free bounty gives 
Let me not cast away; 

For Uofl i'' paid when man receives, 

To enjoy is to obey. 

Yet not to earth’s contracted span 
Tliy goodness let me bound, 

Or think thee Lord alone with man, 

When thousand worlds are round : 

fjct not this weak, unknowing hand 
Presume thy bolts to throw, 

And deal damnation round the land 
On each I judge thy foe. 

If I am right, thy grace impart 
Still in the ri^it to stay ; 

If 1 am wrong, 0, teach my heart 
To find that bettor way I 
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Save me alike from fooliiih pride 
And impious discontent 
At aught thy wisdom has denied* 
Or aught thy goodness lent. 


Teach mo to feel another’s woe, 
To hide the fault I rffiC j 
That mercy 1 to others show, 
That mercy show to mo. 


Mean though I am, not wholly so, 
Since quickened by thy brealli ; 

O, lead me whereso’er 1 ges 
Through this day’s life or dcatlt ! 

This day ho bread and peace niy 4 dt; 

All else beheiith the sun, 

Thou know’st if best beslow(*d or not. 
And let thy will be done. / 


To nitH\ wlioBe temple is all s|>Kce, 
Whose altar, earth, sea, skies, 
One chorus lot all Being raise 
All Nature’s incense risel 


THE HOLLY-TREE. 


( 



liOltKi;'! ^mI'I'IIKY. 


O HKADElt I hast flieu ever stood to see 
The holly-lree? 

The that ronletuplates it w<‘ll perceives 
Its glossy leaves 

Orden'd hy an intelligencM? ho wise 
’ Ah might confound the Athiesrs s<qilna(ries. 


Below, a circling fencf*, its leav<\s are scon ^ 
Wrinkled and keen ; 

No grazing cattle through Iheir ])rickly round 
‘ (7an roach to wound ; 

Bui as they grow where nothing is U» fear, 
Bmo^th and unarmed the pointless leaves appear. 


^ love to view thes*^ thitigs with curious eyes, 

And mo rail zi* j 

And ill Uiifl wisdom of tlie holly-tree 
(Ian emblem sec 

Wherewith ilerchance to make a pleasant rhyme — 
One which may profit in thi^ siflor-tiinc. 

Thus, though abroad perchance I might appear 
Harsh and atistero, 

To those who on my leisure would intrude 
Reserved and rutlo, 

• (:leiitlc at home amid my friends I’d he, 

Juke the high f^vOs upon the hoUy-trec. 

And should my youth, as youth is apt, 1 know, 
Some harshness sliow, 

^ All vain uspi rities T day by day 
Would wear away, 

* TiU4he smooth temper of my age siiould be 
Juke, the high leaves upon the holly4re(». 

And as, when all the summer trees are seen 
8o bright and green, 

The h(»]lyd(‘aveH a sober Jme display 
Ijchs bright than they ; 

J3ut when the bure ami wintry wooiis we siic, 

What then so cheerful as the holly-tree? 

Ho serious should my youth appear among 
Tlie thoughtless tlirong . 

Ho would T seem amid the young and gay 
More grave tlian they, 

That ill my age as cheerful 1 might be 
Am the greim winter of the holly-tree. 


GOLD. 

CKOM MIMS “ KILMANSKOO.” 

y^OIJ>l gold I gold! gold! 

VX Bright and yellow, hard and cold, 

Molten, graven, hammered and rolled; 

Heavy to get, and light to hold ; 

Hoarded, harterial, bought, and sold, 

Stolen, borrowetl, sipiandered, doled: 

Spurn(‘d by the young, but hugged by the old 
To the very verge of the churchyard mold; 
l*riee of many^ a crime untold: 

(Johi ! gohl ! gold ! gold ! 

Hood or had a thousand-fold I 
How widely its agencies vary, — 

To save, i<» ruin, to I’urse, to bless, 

As even its minted (^oins express, 

No^v stamped with the itnage of good Queen Bess* 
And now with a Bloody Mary. 


TUOMAS HOOD. 


rOETlCAL SlXKCnONS. 


FOR A’ THAT AND A* THAT. 

I B there, for lionest poverty 

Tliftt bangs Ills head, and a’ that? • 
She coward slave, we jiasa him by ; 

We dure 1 k' poor for a’ that! 

For a’ that, and a' ,ilal, 

Oiir toils obscure, and a* tliat ; 

Th(‘ rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 

The iiinn*8 the gowd for a’ that 1 


f 





/ 

A*' 


UOURRT BtlUNS. 


What though on hamely fare we dine, 

Wear hoddin gray,^ and a’ that? 

Gie fools their silks, and knaves Ihelr wine, 
A man’s a man for a’ that ! 

For a’ that, and a’ that, 

Their tinsel show, and a’ that ; 

'riie horntsl man, thougli e’er sue ]K)or, 

Is king o’ men for a’ that ! 

Yc SOI' yon birkie,t caM a lord, 

Wha struts, and stares, and a’ that . 
Though hundreds w orship at his word', 

He’s but a coof t for a’ that. 

For a’ that, and a’ that, 

His ribbon, star, and a’ that *. 

The man ot independent mind. 

He looks and laughs at a’ that ! 

A prince can mak a belted knight, 

A marquis, duke, and a’ that *, 

But an honest, mari’s Qbooii his might ; 

Guid faith, he mauna fa*§ that ! 

For a’ that, and a’ that. 

Their dignities, and a’ that, 

The piUi o’ sensr*. and pride o’ worth, 

Are higher rankll tlmn a’ that. 


Then let us pray that coma it may— 

As come it wiD for a’ that — 

A That sense and ^orth, o^or a^ the eanh, 

May bear the gree,5 and a’ that v 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 

It’s cornin’ yet for a* that, 

That man to man, the warld o’er, 

Shall broUiers be for a’ that 1 

* coarse woolen cloth- t A conceltod fellow. 

tAfooL 5 Attempt, 

li Ho In MB. , hut usually. prluLed ranks. % Supremacy. 


BEDOUIN SONG.' 

Bay ABO Tatixui. 

I V^rliOM the desert I come to thee, 
Jl On a stallion slio’d with lire : 
And the winds are left behind 
In the speed of my desire. 

Under thy window I stand, 

And the midnight hears my cry: 

I Jove th(‘e, 1 love but thee, . 

AVith a lave that shall not die 
'Pill the sun grows cold, 

And the stars are old, 

And the leaves of tjie Judgment 
Book unfold I 

Look from thy window, and see 
My passion and my pain ; 

I lie on the sands below, 

And r faint in thy disdaim 
Let the night winds touch thy brow 
With the heat of my burning sigh. 
And melt thee to hear the vow 
Of n Jove that shall not die 
Till the sun grows cold, 

And the stars are old, 

And the leaves of the Judgment 
Book unfold, t 

My steps are nightly driven, 

By tJie fever in my breast, 

To hear from thy lattice breathed 
The word that shall give me rest. 
Open the dbor of thy heart, 

And (»p<;n thy chamber door, 

And roy kisses shall teach thy Ups 
The love that shall fade no more 
Till the sun grows cold, 

And the' sfhrs are old. 

And the leaves of the Judgment 
Bc*ok unfold. 
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PAR^ THEE WELL. 



VtAKK thee well 1 and if forever, ^ 

’ Still forever, fare mil ! 

Evrii though iinfOTgiviug, never 
’(ruiiist thee Bhall luy lieart rebel. 

WoiiM that breant were bared before thee 
* Wh(Te thy head so oft has lain, 

Wliile th?it placid sl(H‘p came o’er thee 
Which thou ne’er eanst know again ; 
Would tliat breast, by thee glanced over, 
Every iniriOBt thought could show ^ 

Theti thou wouldst at lust discover 
’Twas not well to spurn it so. 

Though the world for (his efuiufleud thee, — 
Though it smile upon the blow, 

Even its praises must offend thee 
Founded on another’s woe. 

Though tny many faults defaced me 
Could no other arm be found 
Than the one which onei* embraced me, 

To indict a cureless wound ? 

'Vet. oh yet, thyself deceive not; 

Love may sink by slow decay, 

Bui by sudden wrench, believernot 
Hearts can thus be torn away : 

Still thine own its life rctaincth ; 

Still must mine, though bleeding, beat; 
And the undying thought which paiiieth, f 
Is — tliat we no more may meet. 

These are words of dei*per sorrow 
Than the wail above the dead ; 

Both shall live, but every morrow 
Wake us from a widowed bed. 

And when thou wouldst solace gather, 

When our child’s drat a<*jents Ilow, 

Wilt thou teach lier to say Fatlierl** 
Though his care she must forego? 



When her little liands shall press thee, 
When her lip to thine is pressed, 

Think of him whose prayer shall bless Ihcc 
* Think of him thy love had ])l(‘ssedl 
Should her lineaments resemble 
Tliose. thou never mofl|inay8t see, 

Then thy lieart wdll stjftl^^emblo 
With a pulse yet true tonne. 

All my faults perchance thon knowest 
All my madness noiw can know ; 

All my Impes^here’er thou goest, 
WhiyJH^^^t witli ilm they go. 

Ev^y fe(‘Ung lialh ])een sluiken ; 

‘ Prid(‘, which not a world could bow, 
Bows to thee, — by thee forsaken, 

Ev(‘ix my soul forsakes mo now ; 

JJul ’(is done, - all W'ords arc idle, — 

« Words from me are vainer still ; 

But the thoughts we earmot bridle 
Force their way without the will. 

Fare, tlxec well 1 thus disunited, 

Torn from every neiu-er tie, 

Seared in heart, and love, and blighted,'-* 
More than this I scuirce can die. 


THE VOICELESS. 


Ol.rVKK WEMOELL HoT.WKS. 


NTaT^E count the broke]! lyres that rest 

Whore tlie swen’t wailing singers slumber, 
But oVr lluiir silent aisteF.s breast 
Tlie wilil (lowers who wdll stoop to number? 

A few' can touch the magic string, 

And noisy fajtte is proud tt> win them » 

Alas for those that never sing, 

But die with all their music in them! 


Kay, grieve ijc>t for the dead alone, 

Whose song has told tlieir Ixeiirts’ sad story ; 
Weep for the voiceless, who have known 
The cros.s w ithout the crown of glory I 
Kot where Leucadian breezes sweep 
O’er Sapplio’s memory -liHuntcd bilh)W, 

But where tint glistening night-dews weep 
On nameless sorrow’s church-yard pillow. 

O hearts that break, and give no sign, 

Save whitening lij) and fading tresses, 

Till Heath pours out his cordial wine, 
Slow-dropped from misery’s crushing pressea ! 
If singing breath or ecJioing cljord 
To every hidden pang were given, 

What endless melodies were poured, 

As sad as earth, as sweet as heaven X 




POETICS SEmntlONS. 


A MATCH. 

ALOEltNON CtfAnUIfl SWtN^BDJtNK. 

I K Jove were what the rose is, 
And I were like the leaf, 
Our lives wouIO^ow t/)p;ether, 

In sad or weather, 

Bh»wu fiel(iH Of flowerful closes, 
Green pleasure or gray grief ; 
If love were what the rose is, 

And I were like the Ig^f. ,, 

If I was what thti words arc, 

And love were like the tune, 
With double sound ami single, 
Delight our lips wouhi mingle, 
With kisses glad as birds are 
'lliat get sweec rain at noon ; 
If I wore wiiat the words are, 

And love were like the tune. 


If you were life, my darling, 

And I, your love, were death. 
We’d shine and snow together, 

Ere March made sweet the weather 
With daifodil and starling 

And hours of fruitful breath ; 

If you wore life, iny darling. 

And I, your love, were death. 

If you w^erc thrall to sorrow, 

And I were page to Joy, 

We’d play for lives and seasons, 

With loving looks and (reasons, 

And tears of night and morrow, 

Aud laughs of maid and boy ; 

If you were thrall to sorrow, 

And 1 were page to joy. 

If you wore April’s lady, 

And I were lord in May, 

We’d throw with leaves for hours. 
And draw for days with flowers, 

Till day like night were shmly. 

And iught were bright like day ; 
If you were April’s lady, 

And I were lord in May. 

If you were queen of pleasure, 

Aud 1 were king of pain. 

We’d hunt down love togelher, 

Pluck out his tiying-featlier, 

And teach Ids feet a measure, 

Aud ftnd his mouth a rein ; 

If you queen of pleasure, 

And I were king of pain. 


TELL ME DEAREST. 

QBOBUE UBKBV 0TJBTI8. 

VtYELL me, dearest, 

Wlion thou hcarest 
My* humble name, , 
Unknown to fame— 

, My lot would’st share ? Thou doat not fear 
A home obscure, 

If but secure 

The voice of love alone to hear. 

Tell me, dearest, ^ 

When tlicm luwest 

” Of rank aud gold, 

And titles old ; 

^h to simre in all their care ? 

' (V)nte.nt to Anow I 

/ jf V Of gaudy &OW, ^ 

While h>ve may ,iKVer cheer thee there 

^ Tell me, dearest, 

When thou hearest 
Of dazzling eyes. 

Where beauty lies, 

Their secret sighs, say, could’st thou bear? 

Ah ! when ’(is told, 

They soon grow cold — 

Their beauty gone- -can love be there ? • 

Tell me, dearest, 

When thou heUrest 
My humble name, 
Unknown to fame — 

My lot woiild’st share ? Thou dost not iekr 
A hqme obscure, 

If but secure 

Th<* voice? of love alone* to hear/ 


HE THAT LOVES A ROSY CHEEK. 

I THOMAS OARKW. 

' » 

H .K tbat loves a rosy cheek. 

Or a cjoral lip admires, ^ 
Or from starlike eyes doth seek 
^ Fuel to maintain hie flres ; 

As old Time makes these decay, 
his flames muet wast<^ away. 

But a smooth and steadfast mind, 
Gentle tlioughls, and calm desires. 
Hearts with equal love combined, 
Kindle net.’cr-dying fires 
WJiere these are not, 1 despise 
* Lovely checks or lips or eyes. 


I 







